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THE  DEBATE  UPON  THE  CORN  LAWS 


IN   SESSION   1846. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  13,  1846. 

CUSTOMS  AND  CORN  IMPORTATION 
REI'ORT. 

THE  Report  on  the  Customs  and  Com 
Importation  Resolutions  was  brought 
up.  On  the  Question  that  they  be  read  a 
Second  Time, 

Mb.  SPOONER  thereupon  rose  to  move 
that  the  Resolutions  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  felt  bound  to 
make  this  Motion,  because  he  considered 
they  were  about  striking  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  to  put 
at  hazard  the  national  credit,  by  the  remov- 
al of  protection  to  British  industry — that 
system  under  which  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  had  attained  their  pre- 
sent state  of  greatness  and  renown.  It 
was  under  that  principle  of  protection  to 
native  industry,  that  they  had  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  under  that  system  had  grown  up 
their  ships,  their  colonies,  and  their  com- 
merce, which  had  excited  even  the  envy 
.and  admiration  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  declared  he  would  give  half  of  his 
empire  for  them.  He  thought  that  by 
abandoning  that  principle  they  would  be  in 
serious  danger  of  losing  these  advantages. 
What  grounds  had  been  urged  for  aban- 
doning  this  principle?      They  had   been 

Vol.  II.  ' 


told  that  experience  had  proved  that  those 
articles   from  which   protection  had  been 
removed,  had  increased  in  price  ;  in  fact, 
that  by    the    removal    of    protection,  the 
price    of    the   article   had   universally  in- 
creased.    [Sir  R.  Peel:    The  price  uni- 
versally incrcase<l !    I  did  not  say  so.  1    He 
regretted   if    he   had   misrepresented   the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he  certainly  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  argue 
from  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  cattle  had 
risen  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  Tariff 
— that  the  diminished  protection  had  proved 
a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests from  which  protection  had  been  taken. 
He  thought  that  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet   had  been  already  fully  an- 
swered.    It  was  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  price  which  butchers'  meat  had 
maintained,  had   arisen  from  causes  very 
ditTerent  from  the  removal  of  protection. 
He  would  not  weary  the  House  by  details 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  might  just  briefly 
state,  that,  owing   to   disease    and  a  dry 
season,  graziers  were  obliged  to  send  their 
cattle  to  market  before  they  were  fat — they 
had  no  food  for  them :    added  to  this,  a 
panic  had  seized  the  graziers  on  account  of 
the  Government  measure — a  low  price  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  these  things  at 
the  time,  and  a  short  supply  in  subsequent 
years,    which    short   supply   naturally  in- 
creased the  price.       He  would  not  go  at 
length  into  a  refutation  of  all  the  arguments 
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that  iMd  boea  >dr«nocd  by  the  rifrht  bon. 
Bwronct.  ibawing  bow  tbe  removal  of  pro- 
tection IumI  fftvoumbly  influoncwl  tmdo  nnd 
BMiufacturM  ;  but  lie  would  juitt  mention 
MM  department  of  manufactun-H,  whiob 
CMoe  nnder  bis  own  iminediate  knowlodf^e 

Um  gloTe  trade — for  be  resided  in  the 

■aMiboarhood  of  tbe  larj^eat  glove  manu- 
laetoriea  in  England.  This  experiment 
wa«  the  6r«t  tried  in  free  trade  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  experiment  waa,  that  out  of 
100  manufactories  existing  at  that  time  in 
Wote«8ter,  there  wore  only  forty  now  rc- 
■wining;  and  by  tbe  last  census,  there 
were  800  houses  racant  in  that  rity.  lie 
knew  a  number  of  glove  manufacturers, 
who  were  niaiiitaiuing  their  families  in 
comfort,  contributing  their  shares  towards 
the  public  burdens  and  to  an  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  who  were  thrown 
oat  of  employment,  and  driven  into  inili- 

rce  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
the  removal  of  protection.  WTiat  be- 
came of  the  poor  operatives  who  bad  been 
brought  up  to  tliis  trade,  and  could  do 
notbiug  else?  Their  labour  was  their 
capital— their  skill  had  been  rendered 
ralueless — they  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
plojrment,  could  work  at  none  other,  they 
Mcamc  a  burden  upon  society,  and  were 
radueed  to  the  utmost  destitution.  The 
aoUe  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
Loodoo  bad,  in  bis  work  on  the  Constitu- 
ttOBf  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  argument, 
diat  when  one  employment  fails,  another 
ean  be  taken  up  ;  he  stated  that  it  could 
not  be  done — the  blacksmith  could  not  be- 
come a  silk  weaver :  he  showed  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  b<.'  guided  by  general  princi- 
ples, but  tliat  they  sliould  look  to  jiractieul 
•Sects,  land  take  care  how  they  meddled 
with  trade.  Not  only  in  Worcester,  but 
in  Hereford  and  the  adjoining  neighbour- 
hood, tbe  glove  trade  was  extensively  car- 
ried on :  but  in  many  of  tbe  latter  districts 
there  was  not  now  a  vestige  of  it.  Was  it 
not  men-  cUji-tnip,  therefore,  to  talk  of 
hnjing  in  the  eheapest  and  selling  in  the 
MkPast  nwrfceU?  They  bought  chcai)e«t 
in  the  French  markets,  in  this  instance, 
and  they  paiil  very  dearly  for  it  indeed,  for 
thcT  ruined  a  very  important  branch  of 
their  own  manufactures.  Cheapness  did 
BOt  always  oonsist  in  tbe  small  ciuantity  uf 
■wwy  fxud  for  an  article  ;  for  although  at 
•  loir  price,  the  article  was  often  too 
imu^  boofht,  when  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  trade :  to  the  money  paid  nmst 
he  addod  th«  cost  of  the  destruction  of  ca- 
pital, and  the  ruin  of  the  individuals  whoso 


skill,  whose  capital,  and  whose  labour  was 
involved  in  tbe  issue.     The  noble  Lord  tho 
Member   for    Lynn  had  shown  so  clearly 
and  so  ably  the  evils  which  the  removal  of 
protection  hatl  caused  in  the  silk  trade,  that 
he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon.it.     No 
one  could  have  listened  to  the  unanswered 
and   unanswerable    speech    of  that   noble 
Lord,  without  being  convinced  of  the  evil 
which  resulted  from  what  was  called  buying 
ill  the  chea])est  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market.     Tbe  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord 
had   not  been  answered — they  were  irre- 
fragable.    It  was  a  vain   anticipation  for 
hon.  Members  to  expect  that  any  measures 
under  tbe  present  monetary  system,  would 
ensure   continued  prosperity  to  trade  and 
manufactures.      Every  year   showed   that 
some  branch  of  industry  was  in  great  dis- 
tress and  depression.      Manufactures  suf- 
fered  one  year — then   agriculture  ;    they 
probably  both  revived  in  another  year  ;  and 
then  it  was  imagined  that  the  country  was 
in  a  prosperous  state.     But  it  was  all  a 
false  prosperity.     After  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  1815,  very  general  and  extreme 
distress   ensued.     Of  course,    causes   for 
this  were  sought.      First,  they  blamed  tbe 
change  from  war  to  peace  ;   but  tbe  evil 
remained  so  long  that  practical  men  be- 
gan at  length  to  see  that  it  could  not  be 
attributable  to  that  cause,  and  they  were 
forced  to  find  out  another.     It  was  next 
attributed  to  over-abundant  harvests ;  the 
bounties  of  Providence  were  T)lanicd  as  the 
cause  of  national  suffering.    Then  followed 
the  time  of  wet  seasons,  and  the  distress 
was   ascribed   this   time,  with   too   much 
truth,  to  the  bad  weather ;  but  that  tem- 
porary evil  passed  away,  and  still  the  na- 
tion suffered  ;  and  then  they  were  driven 
to  search  for  some  other  cause.     It  was 
next  attributed  to  our  having   too   many 
people  ;   and  emigration  was  proposed  aa 
the  remedy.     Wo  were    to    ship    off  our 
suqdus  population.     But  of  what  did  that 
surplus  consist  ?       Not  tbe  drones  of  so- 
ciety.    They  would  have  been  of  no  more 
use  abroad  than  they  were  at  home.     No ; 
it  was    tho    industrious,    the  skilful,   and 
the  small-capital  men  of  tbe  country  that 
were  to  be  exported  ;    and    to  show  how 
little  of  real  knowledge,  or  of  sound  judg- 
ment, was  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
he  would  mention  the  singular  fact,  that  at 
the  time  to  which  he  alluded,  two  Commit- 
tees were  sitting  up-stairs,  who  carried  on 
their  deliberations  next  door  to  each  other, 
the  one  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  more 
corn  from  coming  into  the  country,  and  tho 
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other  to  send  awaj  the  mouths.   Too  many 
loaves,  and  too  many  men — such  was  the 
singular  paradox  which  these  Committees 
attempted  to  meet.      Such  were  the  reme- 
dies which,  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
adopted   for    these    ever-recurring    evils. 
Now,  what  was  the  master  evil — -what  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  distress — the  cause 
which  was  even  now  in  operation,  and  which 
would  certainly  not  be  removed  by  the  pro- 
positions that  were  now  before  the  House? 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  dared  to  men- 
tion it ;  hut  he  woidd  throw  himself  upon 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House.       He 
never   had    in  that  House  at  any  length 
entered  into  consideration  upon  the   sub- 
ject, and  he  would  entreat  them  to  hear 
him,  while  he   briefly  explained  what   he 
really  thought  was  the  cause  of  nil  their 
distresses,  and,  having  done  that,  he  would 
leave  it.     The  monster  evil  was  the  Cur- 
rency Bill  of  1819.     [Laughter,  and  cries 
of  "  Hear,  hear!"]     He  knew  that  it  was 
his  misfortune,  an(f  a  deep  and  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune he  felt  it  to  be,  to  differ  from  a 
large  majority  of  the  House ;  but  he  would 
not  sbrink  from  stating  his  opinions  in  op- 
position to  theirs  ;  for,  as  long  as  he  held 
a  sent  in  that  House,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  declare  his  opinions.    He,  therefore, 
Would  not  shrink  from  stating  as  bis  opin- 
ion, that  to  the  Bill  of  1819  was  to  be  at- 
tributed all  those  alternations  of  false  pro- 
sperity, and  consequent  reactions  of  adver- 
sity, they  had  been  struggling  with.     Ever 
since  the  Bill  of  1819,  remedies  had  been 
applied  to  the  ever-recurring  evils,  and  ap- 
plied in  vain.     They  had  refused  to  inquire 
into  the  real  cause  of  these  evils,  and  till 
they  did  so,  they  never  would  find  a  re- 
medy :  and  he  warned  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  K.  Feel)  that  his  present  propositions 
would  prove  as  complete  a  failure  as  any 
of   the    remedies  that  had  been  formerly 
proposed.     They    might    say    Committees 
had  been  appointed.      But  how  had  those 
Committees    conducted     their    inquiries  ? 
Would  it  be  believed,  that  on  the  first  in- 
quiry, which  was  instituted  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  following  incident  occurred 
between  a  noble  Lord  and  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  director  was  throw- 
mg  out  a  hint  that  it  might  be  a  dangerous 
step  to  adopt  the  course  then  proposed  of 
returning  to  a  gold  payment.     He  was  met 
by  Lord  Grenvilie  in  this  curious  way.     His 
Lordship  said — 

"  Sir,  we  rent  for  jron  not  to  tell  ni  of  the  con- 
sequences of  retumins  to  a  gold  stand.ird— not  to 
give  an  opinion  u  to  tlio  propriety  of  the  attempt ; 


but  we  sent  for  yon  to  ascertain  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  this  object — an  object  which  we  liave 
already  resolved  upon.'* 

That  remark  at  once  shut  the  mouths  of 
practical   men  ;    and   those  who   saw  the 
dangers    which    were    coming    were    pre- 
vented  from   laying   before    the    country 
their  opinions  on  this  essential  point.     In 
order  to  a  real  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  this 
subject,  they  must  call  before  them  prac- 
tical men,    not  pseudo-philosophers — men 
who    bigotcdly  adhered    to  abstract  prin- 
ciples,   without   regard    to   the   obstacles 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  reducing  them  to 
practice.     He  would  illustrate  his  meaning 
by  an  idea  that  just  occurred  to  him.    Sup- 
pose a  man  were  in  a  wood  on  a  fine  star- 
light night  ;  he  did  not  know  his  way  out, 
except  generally  that  his  way  lay  towards 
the  north.      He  fixed  his  eye,  therefore, 
upon    the  polar  star,  and  proceeded  con- 
fidently onwards,  but  before  going  far  he 
came  to  a  deep  river  over  which  he  could 
not  pass,  and  thus  in  spite  of  himself  he 
was  obliged  to  turn   back   to  the   south. 
That,  he  thought,  was  an  exact  illustra- 
tion   of   the   value    of  abstract  principles 
without  regard  to  prncticnl  difficulties.   Yet 
this  was  the  course  now  adopted.     They 
were  all  for  free  trade,  never  minding  the 
difficulties  into  which  these  principles  and 
a  circulation  based  on  bullion  would  throw 
the  country;  not  caring  for  the  destruction 
of  capital,  manufactures,  and  trade  :  they 
had  resolved  to  go  back    to   the   ancient 
standard  of  value,  caring  notliing  for  the 
consequences   that   ensued,   showing   that 
without    hesitation    they  would  destroy  a 
nation    rather   than   abandon    what    they 
called  a  principle.       He    called  upon  the 
House  not  to  expect  any  good   from  the 
plans  that  were  now  proposed,  for  he  be- 
lieved they  would    produce    a    great   and 
severe  aggravation  of  the  evil.     He  hoped 
they  would   rather   follow  the   advice   of 
the    right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  once 
thought  as  he  now  did.     It  was  that  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  taught  him  on  this  great 
subject;  and  though  he  might  now  think 
proper  to  dispense  with  his  former  speeches 
and  publication,  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
impression  those  speeches  and  that  |iubli- 
cation  had  made  upon  him.     He  was  the 
admiring   pupil   of    the   hon.   Baronet  of 
J<  etherby.     He  could  not  he  an  unconvinced 
follower  of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State.     But  it  might  be  said,  what  was 
wrong  in  the  Bill  of  1819?    He  would  tell 
them  iu  a  few  words.     They  commenced 
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tlw  WW  with  •  debt  of  300.000.0001..  and 
witli  •  trifling  doprrciBtiim  in  the  currency. 
Thoy  wont  on.  nii'l  •liiriii;r  the  war  the 
doht'increftMHl  t<i  -  "•/.,  and  they 

had  cn-at.'d  n  dcpit  .  iii  the  currency 

of  more  than  .1.3  per  cent  What  did  they 
do  at  the  end  of  the  war?  They  resolved 
•t  onee  to  po  back  to  the  ancient  standard 
of  ralue.  They  said  the  public  faith  re<|uired 
it,  and  that  they  had  always  intended  to 

Eback  to  that  ancient  standard.  But 
V  ooold  hon.  Gentlemen  hold  that  opin- 
ion when  thev  recollected  what  took  place 
in  1810  and  1811  ?  In  the  first  of  these 
jears.  after  a  debate  of  five  nights,  and  in 
the  second  year,  after  a  debate  of  six  or 
■«ron  nights,  they  came  to  this  memorable 
conclusion — and  he  was  not  sure  but  bis 
rijfht  hon.  Friend  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  himself  had  voted  for 
the  proposition — that  there  was  no  depre- 
ciation in  the  currency — that  there  wos  no 
departure  from  the  standard  value — that  a 
1  /.  note  and  a  shilling  were  for  all  legal  pur- 
jioses  of  equal  value  with  a  golden  guinea; 
and  yet  after  this,  in  1819,  they  called 
upon  the  country  to  recognise  the  depre- 
ciation which  before  they  denied  to  exist. 
They  said  that  justice  required  them  to 
n»tum  to  a  point  which  they  formerly  de- 
clared they  bad  never  left,  and  to  find  a 
rrmcdy  for  an  evil  which  they  before  de- 
clared had  no  existence.  But  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  country  gentle- 
men and  other*  confiding  in  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  IIousR  in  1810,  had  made 
settlements  for  their  younger  children 
— had  entered  into  mortgages  and  ogrec- 
menta,  having  no  fear  of  the  country  re- 
turning to  the  ancient  standard  of  value, 
b(>cause  this  House  bad  declared  that  they 
had  never  moved  from  it.  They  expected, 
tber<>fore,  that  the  charges  they  had  made, 
and  the  bunlens  they  had  consented  to, 
would  remain  in  force  to  be  measured  in 
the  currencT  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
curred. BuT  these  persons  were  at  oneo 
turned  round  ujwn  by  the  House,  who  said 
to  them,  we  must  return  to  the  ancient 
standard  of  value.  But  they  were  not  even 
content  with  that — they  did  more  than  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  standard  of  value.  The 
ancient  standard  consisted  of  gold  and 
silver  jointly,  with  precautions  against 
nelting  taUon.      He  knew  that 

Aoac    111  were   eradetl  ;    but   ho 

kMw  that  llu'  evasion  took  place  at  consi- 
dcnble  risk  ;  but  now  they  hud  altogether 
thrown  the  trade  of  exportation  open,  and 
tiBWTed  the  mural  check*  which  formerly 


existed ;  and  the  effect  of  the  present  meii- 
sure  would  be  to  aggravate  the  evil,  as  the 
bullion  would  more  than  ever  be  exported 
for  corn.  He  knew  this  was  denied  oa- 
the  other  side,  b.h  it  was  argued  that  fo- 
reigners would  take  our  manufactures  in 
exchange ;  but  he  thought  such  results 
would  not  ensue.  Foreigners  bringing 
their  com  to  this  country  would  have  the 
option  of  taking  the  taxed  manufactures  of 
this  country  in  exchange  ;  or  they  had 
another  option,  and  that  they  would  make 
use  of,  of  going  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  gold,  and  then  carrying  that  gold  away 
and  buying  with  it  the  untaxed  manufac- 
tures of  other  countries.  That  was  the 
process  which  would  go  on ;  and  he  warned 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  many  and  great 
as  were  the  difficulties  which  pressed  upon 
him  now,  he  would  have  this  one  added, 
that  the  gold  would  go  out  of  the  country 
which  ought  to  be  spent  in  .the  wages  of 
liibour  at  home ;  causing  a  want  of  food  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  want  of 
the  means  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour. 
With  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand,  he 
begged  to  say,  thot  he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friends  nearhira  on  this  important  point — 
that  protection  to  native  industry  was  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  in 
the  country.  He  would  say  more — that  it 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit — essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
Crown — essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  On  what  principle  could  they 
defend  the  introduction  of  foreign  labour 
to  compete  with  home  labour,  unless  the 
two  were  placed  on  equal  terms  ?  Ho  be- 
lieved they  were  all  agreed  in  this,  that 
taxation  fell  ultimately  upon  labour  ;  and 
therefore  he  claimed  protection,  not  for 
any  class,  but  he  claimed  it  for  the  British 
labourer ;  for  as  he  bore  a  large  share  of 
the  taxation  of  this  country,  no  foreigner 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  compete  with  him, 
unless  he  contributed  the  same  share  to 
the  taxation  and  the  local  burdens  of  the 
country.  That  principle  this  country  had 
always  maintained,  and  it  was  by  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle  that  she  had  risen 
to  such  a  high  station — that  she  had  been 
enabled  to  establish  her  ships,  colonies 
and  commerce.  He  wished  to  preserve 
them.  It  was  essential  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  protection,  if  this  kingdom 
were  to  be,  as  she  had  ever  been,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  He  hailed  the  passing  of 
the  Canadian  Corn  Bill,  for  be  thought 
there  ought  to  be  free  trade  with  all  our 
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Colonies.  They  ought  to  be  treated,  as 
what,  in  fact,  they  were,  parts  of  the 
British  Empire :  like  counties,  as  much  an 
integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  as  Dorset- 
shire and  Hampshire.  They  had  adopted 
that  principle  with  respect  to  Canada ;  but 
what  were  they  now  doing  ?  They  were 
about  to  take  the  cup  which  they  had 
raised  to  the  lips  of  the  Canadians,  and  to 
dash  it  to  the  ground.  Canada  was  pre- 
paring for  the  new  com  trade — she  had 
built  mills — she  had  sown  a  greater  breadth 
of  land  ;  but  now  the  corn  to  compete  with 
the  produce  of  this  country  would  come 
not  from  the  Canadians,  who  would  take 
our  manufactures  in  return,  but  from  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent,  who  would  take  our 
gold  in  return.  In  illustration  of  this,  he 
stated  that  he  met,  two  days  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  railway  carriage  near  Coven- 
try, who  told  him  that  several  large  orders 
for  watches  from  Canada  had  already  been 
countermanded,  because  the  Canadians  saw 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  the  proposed 
measures  would  be  to  stop  the  importation 
of  com  from  Canada.  He  (Mr.  Spooner) 
thought  it  right  to  say,  that  while  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friends  near  him  on 
the  principle  of  protection,  he  differed  from 
them  on  the  question  of  the  sliding  scale, 
which  he  thought  militated  against  the  only 
principle  on  which  protection  could  bo 
claimed.  Protection  was  claimed  and  given 
on  this  principle,  that  whatever  articles 
came  into  this  country  must  bear  an  equal 
share  of  taxation  with  corresponding  pro- 
ductions of  this  country.  Now,  that  was 
not  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale.  The 
duty  was  not  laid  according  to  the  taxa- 
tion bearing  on  the  home  produce,  but 
according  to  the  price  which  the  home  pro- 
duce brought  in  the  market.  He  believed 
that  the  sliding  scale  aggravated  the  evils 
of  the  monetary  system,  because  under  it 
com  was  kept  up  till  it  reached  its  highest 
average,  and  then  a  great  glut  was  sud- 
denly let  in  upon  the  market.  He  thought 
the  gliding  scale  bad  in  principle,  and  it  had 
been  proved  to  be  bad  in  practice ;  but  much 
as  he  preferred  a  fixed  duty,  even  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  currency,  would  be 
totally  inefficacious.  These,  he  begged  to 
state,  were  no  new  doctrines  of  his  own. 
They  were  opinions  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1826  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  he  would 
assure  his  right  hon.  Friend  that  nothing 
would  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression 
his  writings  had  produced  ;  and  he  would 
tell  his  right  hon.  Friend  now,  that  he  did 


not  believe  he  would  rise  and  say  he  had 
altered  hia  mind.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  quote  the  following  pas- 
sages from  Sir  James  Graham's  work  on 
Com  and  Currency : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  establisli  a  fixed  protecting 
duty  with  Cairness,  when  the  standard  of  value  is 
itself  unfair.  This  ap]>ear8  to  me,"  said  the  right 
h(in.  Baronet, addressing  the  landowners,  "the very 
core  of  the  whole  subject— the  point  on  which  you 
have  committed  the  most  fatal  errors.  You  fiave 
fought  for  high  prices,  and  concurred  in  measures 
wtiich  render  them  impossible.  You  have  retained 
your  monopoly,  but  consented  to  a  cluinge  in  the 
value  of  money,  which  must  destroy  its  efficacy. 
The  ground  which  you  still  endeavour  to  defend  is 
no  longer  tenable  ;  and  the  [>oints  which  you  sur- 
rendered, ensure  your  defeat.  If  1  might  venture 
to  allude  to  the  conduct  of  the  landed  interest  in 
this  last  Session  of  Parliament,  1  should  say,  that 
it  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  blindest  ad- 
herence to  the  single  object  of  high  prices,  cou- 
pled with  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  means 
by  which  this  object  miglit  be  attained,  and  of  the 
general  principles  on  which  prices  must  depend. 
The  price  of  commodities,  and  of  corn  amongst 
the  rest,  is  compounded  of  two  ingredients — of  the 
supply  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  also  of  the  value  of  money  ;  itself  the  mea- 
sure of  value,  liable,  however,  to  great  variation, 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity." 

He  found  also  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, in  speaking  of  the  compact  which  he 
affirmed  to  have  been  made  between  the 
landlords  and  those  who  concerted  and 
maintained  the  monetary  measures  intro- 
duced in  1819,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  For  it  is  well  known,  that  in  this  last  Session 
(1S25)  they  bargained  with  the  King's  Ministers 
to  »up|K)rt  the  further  contraction  of  the  currency, 
on  condition  that  the  Government  did  not  destroy 
their  monopoly  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws." 

And  then  further,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
remarked — 

"  So  far  from  urging  the  Government  to  bring 
separately  under  the  view  of  the  Legislature  the 
questions  of  currency  and  corn,  it  was  the  decided 
interest  of  the  landowners  to  have  insisted  on  a 
careful  revision  of  both  these  subjects  conjointly. 
They  are  in  themselves  intimately  blended  ;  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  price  without  reference  to  money ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  .titer  thequantity  of  money 
without  affecting  prices.  Disjointed  discussion  on 
these  two  vital  p<iint8  is  the  precise  cause  of  the 
dangerous  conclusions  now  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  threaten  with  ruin  and  degradation 
the  whole  cl.iss  of  existing  proprietors." 

Now,  he  would  appeal  to  his  right,  hon. 
Friend,  whether  hu  still  held  tho.se  opin- 
ions. If  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not,  he 
hoped,  before  this  debate  was  brouglit  to 
a  close,  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  give 
the  House  some  clear  and  substantial  rea- 
sons for  bis  change  of  opinion  ;  and  if  hia 
right  hon.  Friend  did  so,  he  would  not  say 
that  he    would  not  be  converted,  hut  be 
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irooU  not  •nrrendpr  hi*  opinionn  while  un- 
eontvrtod.  mmI  he  ninxt  continup  to  hold 
kia  iir— cut  riew*.  Mnrh  bxi  bo«>n  said 
of  W  dwigpr  that  had  pressed  upon  thcni 
k  fpw  yran  ago,  when  thev  had  a  Imd 
trade  and  high  prorinions.  No  one  could 
be  more  teDiible  of  that  danj^er  than  he 
vma,  living  at  the  time  in  a  manufncturinp; 
Strict,  and  being  an  active  niapHtrnte  in 
tke  neigfaboarfaood  ;  but  he  could  toll  the 
right  bon.  Bamnet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty'*  Government  that  the  hijfh  prices 
of  proviaionn  did  not  cauKo  the  had  state  of 
trMO.  No,  the  had  trade  arose  from  cir- 
muutauieea  which  could  l>e  easily  explained 
in  Committoe.  or  in  that  House,  if  he  were 
not  afraid  of  trespassing  u])on  tlieir  in- 
dulgence. But  if  they  would  give  him  a 
Gommitteo  to  investiffate  these  matters,  ho 
wonld  abow  that  that  distress  had  been 
oeoMMmed  by  circumstances  which  wonld 
again  occur  —  which  had  compelled  the 
Bank  of  Kngland  to  withdraw  the  circu- 
lating medium  to  force  prices  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  retain 
gold  in  this  country.  Hence  the  misery, 
the  discontent,  which  they  all  so  deeply 
deplonsl ;  and  he  wame<l  the  right  lion. 
Baronet  that  at  no  distant  period  he  would 
•ee  the  aamo  distress  recurring.  The  na- 
tioa  waa  again  upon  the  eve  of  a  great 
ehaiige.  Many  plans  had  been  tried  to 
core  erils  pressing  upon  the  nation,  but 
without  avail.  A  large,  sudden,  and  evan- 
oaeent  amount  of  trade  had  recently  mani- 
feated  itself  in  the  country.  This  could 
Dot  laat.  Commerce  would  again  languish  ; 
and  if  the  moment  recurred  when  a  high 
price  of  food  followed  a  reduction  of  wages, 
the  consequences  would  not  he  obviatetl  by 
such  mea-sures  as  were  now  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  evil  would 
then  W  enhanced  by  the  loss  of  the  gold 
which  would  leave  the  country.  That  evil 
would  lie  gn>atly  aggravated  by  the  diBai>- 
imintnient  which  would  he  felt  by  the  worlt- 
ing  cUsaea,  who  were  M  to  expect  from 
the  propoaed  mMmrea  a  low  price  of  food, 
mm!  •  eontiniwnee,  at  least,  of  the  present 
nt9  of  w»g«a.  In  this  they  would  be  sorely 
dSsappoinled.  Before  ho  sat  down,  he 
WDaU  —y  a  few  words  to  his  noble  and 
■SB-  '  '       '  hnnd,  who  more 

•"ttif  tlif  Innded   inter- 

»i«lt   that  the  aristoeraev 
.11  the  position  they  had   so 

|.ii.'  li.  i.l     II  ]..,-lil iitial  to  the  pre- 

•  •ii.ilv.n  "f  i.iir  nil.  i. lit  iii^litutions — the 
iiit.'',;til\  iif  thi-  <'»n>titntiiin,  niid  the  safely 
of  till'  <  riiwn  ?   Hid  ihi-y  wish  to  retain  their 


title  ond  estates,  and  to  hand  them  down 
inviolate  to  their  descendants  ?  Let  them 
examine  this  question,  use  the  jiower  they 
possessed,  and  force  the  Ministers  to  insti- 
tute a  searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  They 
must  not  trust  to  a  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem which  ha«l  ever  proved,  and  would 
prove,  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  advocated  it.  Ho  would  call  also 
on  the  fundholder,  if  he  wished  his  pro- 
perty to  be  rendereil  safe,  ond  if  he  de- 
sired that  public  credit  should  continue 
unassailed,  to  oppose  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  to  join  the  landlords 
in  compelling  the  Minister  to  institute  in- 
quiry. He  called  upon  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  if  they  desired  to  secure  a 
trade  to  themselves  and  their  dependents, 
by  which  steady  profits  were  to  be  realized, 
and  to  put  down  that  system  of  wild  specu- 
lation by  which,  though  some  had  made 
lorge  fortunes,  multitudes  had  been  ruined 
— to  join  in  calling  for  and  in  forcing  this 
inquiry.  To  the  statesman  ho  would  say 
— if  he  were  desirous  to  restore  homiony, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
and  to  other  dangerous  meetings — if  ho 
wished,  by  restoring  prosperity  to  all 
classes,  to  maintain  peace,  safety,  and 
prosperity — to  yield  this  inquiry,  and  no 
longer  delude  himself  by  expecting  effi- 
ciently to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  we 
had  so  long  suffered,  while  a  systora  was 
maintained  that  had  so  long  been  the  great 
monster  evil,  oggravating  every  other  evil, 
ond  paralysing  every  remedy.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  submitting  his  Mo- 
tion to  the  House. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  the  original  Mo- 
tion, to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  moved 
an  Amendment,  was,  that  they  should  take 
into  consideration  the  Report  upon  certain 
Resolutions  which  hod  been  agreed  to  in  a 
Committee  of  tliot  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  oltcrations  in  the  duties  levied 
upon  the  importation  of  certain  articles  of 
Customs.  Before  that  Report  was  brought 
up,  numerous  ]>etitioiis  had  been  presented 
to  that  House,  setting  forth  the  inconveni- 
ence which  every  description  of  trade  in 
the  country  was  suffering  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  which  prevaile<l  as  to 
whether  any  or  what  reductions  were  U) 
take  jdoce.  He  believed,  though  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  some  of 
the  propositions  included  in  the  Resolutions 
before  the  House,  yet  that  with  respect  to 
tlie  propriety  of  a  very  large  jiroportion  of 
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those  reductions  in  duty,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  whatever.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Binningham,  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  country,  had 
professed  to  meet  those  Resolutions  by  pro- 
posing that  they  should  be  reported  that 
day  six  months;  but  the  main  argument  of 
his  speech  was  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  some  years  ago  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country;  and  he  contended  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  all  the  causes  of  the  distress 
of  the  country  were  not  owing  to  the  mea- 
sure of  1819  ?  It  was  no  doubt  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  country 
that  our  currency  and  monetary  system 
should  be  placed  upon  a  substantial  and 
sure  foundation ;  but  he  confessed  he  was 
extremely  surprised  that  upon  that  occa- 
sion, when  every  hour  was  of  consequence, 
the  hon.  Member  should  have  attempted  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  House  from  the 
question  properly  before  it  to  that  subject. 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  attempted  to  have 
shown  that  some  injurious  consequences 
would  have  arisen  to  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  certoin  of  these 
measures.  [.Mr.  Spocser  :  I  intend  to  do 
80  by  and  by.  ]  If  the  hon.  Member  meant 
to  do  so  by  and  by,  he  felt  it  to  bo  quite 
unnecessary  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
House  now.  He  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  saying  that  this  was  only  a 
preliminary  step.  When  the  hon.  Member 
referred  to  particular  items,  he  should  feel 
bound  to  state  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced Her  Majesty's  Government  to  pro- 
pose these  reductions.  As  it  was,  after 
the  explanation  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  given,  he  felt  that  ho  should  be  only 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House  if  he  went 
on  now. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  did  not  know  whe- 
ther many  hon.  Members  were  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  contemporaneously  with  the 
introduction  of  these  great  free-trade  mea- 
sures a  Bill  had  been  proposed  and  read  a 
second  time  for  extending  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  of  1819  (of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Binningham  complained)  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  was  this — that  whilst  they 
brought  in  measures  to  exjwse  our  domestic 
industry  to  foreign  competition,  and  there- 
by to  reduction  of  price,  they  at  the  same 
time  introduced  monsures  restrictive  of  the 
currency,  which  would  also  depress  prices; 


thereby  doubly  attacking  native  industry 
and  the  value  of  its  products.  He  knew 
the  subject  was  distasteful  to  the  House; 
but  he  was  quite  confident  that  they  could 
not  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of  any  great 
measures  like  the  present,  which  wojild 
cause  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  articles  produced  by  the  labour  of 
the  country,  if  they  looked  solely  at  the 
question  of  price  as  a  matter  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  those  articles,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  relation  of  the  medium 
of  exchange  to  articles  which  were  to  be 
exchanged;  for  price  consisted  of  two  ele- 
ments :  the  relation  of  the  articles  to  bo 
exchanged  to  each  other;  and,  secondly, 
of  their  relation  to  the  medium  of  exchange 
— of  the  value  to  be  given  by  each  party 
for  the  use  of  it.  Those  who  considered 
price  without  reference  to  this  second  ele- 
ment, saw  only  half  its  bearing. 

Mr.  SPOONER  did  not  wish  to  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division.  He  only  desired 
to  point  out  the  real  aspect  of  matters,  and 
in  some  degree  to  point  attention  to  the 
injury  which  had  arisen  from  measures 
that  had  hitherto  been  passed.  He  would, 
therefore,  withdraw  the  Motion  he  had 
proposed. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Resolutions  to 
be  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  Question  that  Bronze  Manufac- 
tures not  enumerated,  be  charged  with  a 
duty  for  every  lUUZ.  value  10/., 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  with  regard  to 
articles  of  bronze  of  foreign  manufacture 
were  agreed  to,  severol  valuable  manufac- 
tories in  Birmingham  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a  great  many  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  would  move  the  omission  of 
the  article,  and  that  the  present  duty  be 
retained. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  hoped  his  hon.  Colleague 
would  withdraw  his  Motion.  He  could  not 
understand  upon  what  principle  they  could 
abolish  protection  as  regarded  land,  and  not 
as  regarded  manufactures.  He  had  told 
his  constituents  that  if  the  duty  on  foreign 
corn  were  taken  off,  they  would  have  to 
submit  to  the  duty  on  foreign  manufac- 
tures being  reduced,  or  perhaps  abolished. 
He  had  called  upon  them  to  deliberate 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  decide  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  they  had  accordingly  de- 
cided on  trying  the  policy  of  reduction. 
The  only  fault  which  he  found  with  that 
policy  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  protective 
duties  were  not  equally  reduced,  and  upott 
that  point  he  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
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BaraMt  oppoMto  whettMr  he  would  Uko 
in  I  urn  at  the  end  of  three  yean  for  ac- 

■plwhini;  that  ol>ji>ct  ? 

8iB  R.  VEFAj  wuuld  answer  the  ques- 
of  both  bon.  (jcntlemen.  The  fimt 
Imm.  Member  for  Birmingham  had  stated 
that  if  the  protectirr  datjr  on  foreign 
brome  articles  wore  reduco<l  from  15/.  to 
101.  seTeral  bronte  manufacturers  in  Bir- 
niaaliani  would  be  ruined.  Now  what  had 
haaa  the  effect  of  the  present  duty  ?  The 
whole  amoant  of  duty  paid  on  the  importa- 
tioa  of  artirlps  of  bronze  of  foreign  manu- 
faeture  during  the  last  year  was  only  78/. 
They  were  now  going  to  rontiniie  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  undertaken  to  pro]>lioi>y  that  the  bronze 
mannfacturers  of  Binuingliam  would  be 
mtned.  lie  hoped  that  prediction  would 
he  reeorded,  for  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
worth  while  to  remember  it.  lie  would 
Tenture  to  say,  that  with  a  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  of  10  per  cent.,  the  bronze 
manufactures  of  Birmingham  would  not 
be  ruined  :  and  that  in  a  rear  hence  the 
amount  of  dutr  paid,  though  it  might  ex- 
ceed 78/.,  would  not  be  such  as  to  cause 
the  slightest  apprehension.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  other  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  he  thought  he  had  very 
wisely  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  his 
CoUeague.  The  hon.  Member  had  asked 
him  the  question  which  the  noble  Ia)rd  op- 
posite haid  asked  him  the  other  night — 
rit.,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  fix  any 
particular  p<-rio<l  when  the  protection  now 
eontinuml  should  temiinate  i  That  was  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  bon.  (icutlenian  and  tho.se 
who  reM«iento<l  the  manufacturing  in- 
teraat  mouM  come  forwanl  and  say  that 
there  should  be  a  particular  time  at  which 
toch  protection  should  absolutely  cease,  he 
vaa  iMrt  at  all  sore  that  he  would  not  ac- 
^iesee  in  their  views. 

Mr.  Ml'.VTZ  wished  for  free  trade  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  thought 
that  as  the  duty  had  been  reduced  on  the 
manufactared  article,  the  duty  on  copper 
ore.   a  raw  material,  should   also  be  re- 

U%.  KEWDEOATK  said,  that  upon  the 
^— atioB  BOW  before  the  House,  he  wished 
to  oWanre  that  he  had  eonf<ilt<>d  n  portion 
of  liiaeoiuititnencyrMidi!  tn, 

becMiae  he  had.  of  eoar^>  ..of 

MM  adraaciag  opiuoBaoB  «ii«tt«rs  on  which 
he  did  not  poami  the  opinions  of  practical 
powoiw;  and  he  eoold  aaaura  the  Honso 
ihM,  day  by  day,  aa  th«  moaaore  was  more 


fidly  seen,  »o,  day  by  day,  did  the  opinion 
gain  ground  that  distress  must  follow,  if 
passeil  into  a  law;  and  that  tho!>e  who  felt 
Its  effects  would  not  easily  be  able  to  re- 
cover the  injury  it  must  do  them.  In  sup- 
port of  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  he  would  read  a 
letter  to  the  House  he  had  received  from  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  informa- 
tion :  not  feeling  himself  capable  of  afford- 
ing a  practical  opinion,  he  had  obtained 
the  judgment  of  one  far  better  versed  than 
himself  in  the  matter.  This  letter,  as  he 
had  before  observed,  would  support  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  town  of  Birmingham;  and  it 
had  emanated  from  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  place,  who  said  he 
hod  also  consulted  several  of  the  principal 
merchants  there,  and  their  conviction  was, 
that  in  those  cases — 

"  Wlierc  nuich  in.-iDual  labour  wa<  required,  froe 
compelition  with  France,  Bel);ium,  and  Prussia, 
would  1)0  very  injurious,  and  unless  we  obtained 
reciproi-al  favours,  would,  in  niany  instances,  bo 
niiuoun,"  the  labour  there  being  so  much  cheaper. 
Tlie  writer  .idded — "  The  (rreater  part  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield  articles  are  now  prohibited 
from  enterinjf  France  ;  and  on  the  remainder  the 
duties  are  so  pvat  that  very  few  of  any  kind  are 
sent ;  pretty  nearly  the  saiuc  is  tlte  case  in  Prussia 
and  Belgium  ;  the  duties  on  all  English  manufac- 
tured articles  hare  been  increased  within  the  last 
few  years  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
greatest  possible  efforts  are  being  made  by  each 
Government  to  supply  their  own  wants." 

The  document  he  had  read  might  be  taken 
as  a  true  index  of  the  o])inion  held  by  his 
constituents  in  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
and  fully  corroborated  the  statement  matle 
by  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for  that  town. 
'Mk.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN'  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  ]3irminghnra 
would  not  press  his  Amendment.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  Resolu- 
tion recognised  a  principle  which  by  right 
should  bo  extended  to  the  fanner.  Al- 
though the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
say  when  he  would  take  off  the  remaining 
duties,  ho  must  ask  what  chance  any  other 
duty  had  of  being  maintained  merely  as  a 
protection,  and  not  as  a  revenue  duty,  now 
that  the  keystone — as  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite calle<l  it— of  protection  was  gone. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  he  expected 
to  sec  the  time  when  the  manufacturers 
would  come  ond  ask  him  to  take  off  all  re- 
maining protective  duties;  but  even  there 
ho  showed  more  regard  to  the  manufac- 
turers than  he  had  done  to  the  fanners, 
for  he  had  not  heard  that  the  farmers  had 
yet  gone  up  in  procession  to  the  right  hon. 
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Baronet  to  implore  him  to  take  away  their 
protection.  As  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
claimed  credit  for  being  so  far-sighted, 
perhaps  he  was  also  clear-sighted ;  in  that 
case,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
conferring  an  obligation  upon  him  (Mr.  S. 
O'Brien)  and  his  friends,  by  explaining  by 
what  process  he  proposed  to  distinguish 
buck-wheat  meal  from  wheat  meal.  He 
would  challenge  any  man,  even  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford, 
who  generally  saw  as  far  into  a  millstone 
as  any  man,  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other  by  their  appearance. 

On  the  Question  that  the  duty  on  Bronze 
Powder  be  101., 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  it  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  he 
had  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  500  of 
the  paper-stainers  of  the  metropolis,  com- 
plaining of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty 
on  foreign  paper.  It  was  but  fair  that 
gome  equivalent  should  be  given  to  them ; 
and  as  bronze  powder  was  an  article  much 
used  in  paper-staining,  he  wouKl  propose 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  duty 
free.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  paper,  he  believed  that  the 
rich  alone  would  be  benefited  by  it.  On 
the  common  paper  the  duty  would  be  pro- 
hibitory, and  the  only  paper  that  would 
come  in  would  be  that  which  would  be  used 
in  such  houses  as  those  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  At  the  present  moment,  he  was 
sorry  to  state,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
employers  of  these  paper-stainers  had 
given  notice  to  their  men,  that  they  did 
not  intend  that  any  loss  which  might  arise 
from  the  proposed  reduction  should  come 
out  of  their  profits,  but  that  it  should 
come  out  of  the  wages  of  those  whom  they 
employed.  A  manufacturer  at  Islington, 
who  employed  about  sixty  hands,  had  given 
such  a  notice ;  and  in  another  establish- 
ment conditional  orders  had  been  accepted, 
the  employers  holding  back  one-fifth  of  the 
men's  wages  until  the  Tarifif  was  settled. 
In  the  event  of  its  being  passed,  one-fifth 
would  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  these 
parties,  and  that  he  thought  would  be  very 
unfair  towards  them.  In  1842  the  duty 
was  1».  It  was  then  proposed  to  reduce  it 
to  3(i.  ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  representa- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
unaltered.  It  was  now  proposed  to  re- 
duce it  to  2d.,  and  with  such  a  duty  the 
paper-stainers  of  this  country  believed  that 
they  would  not  he  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner.    On  the  best  sort  of  paper  made 


in  this  country  there  was  an  excise  duty  of 
2^d.,  while  the  foreigner  paid  no  excise 
duty  at  all;  and  he  thought  that  if  any 
alteration  was  to  be  made,  the  paper- 
stainers  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  im- 
port bronze  powder  duty  free,  it  being,  as 
he  had  stated,  much  used  in  their  trade. 

SiB  G.  CLERK  said,  he  had  recently 
received  a  deputation  from  the  paper- 
stainers  on  the  present  subject,  to  whom 
he  had  explained  that  what  they  had  to 
pay  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  excise 
duties  did  not  by  any  means  act  as  an  in- 
jury to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  extent 
of  the  virtual  protection  which  their  manu- 
facture enjoyed.  With  respect  to  the 
bronze  powder  of  Birmingham,  it  had  been 
admitted  that  that  article  had  recently  so 
much  improved  that  it  was  now  generally 
used  in  this  country  in  preference  to  that 
of  foreign  production.  That  body  had  also 
allowed  that  with  respect  to  design,  the 
foreign  manufacturers  generally  excelled 
them ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  infe- 
riority in  this  respect,  on  their  parts,  was 
calculated  to  encourage  the  pubUc  to  pa- 
tronise the  foreign  manufacture  in  pre- 
ference to  the  home.  But  he  considered 
that  the  best  mo<le  by  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  would  improve  in  the 
matter  of  design,  was  by  exposing  them  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Alderma.v  TIKJMPSON  considered 
the  silk  weavers,  the  hatters,  the  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  as  well  as  the  paper-stainers 
and  every  other  home  manufacturer,  would 
have  equally  to  complain  of  this  foreign 
competition. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  Question,  that  Butter  the  cwt. 
I0«.  stand  part  of  the  Resolution, 

Mr.  GROGAN"  objected  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  import  duties  upon  butter.  He 
said  it  formed,  if  he  might  so  speak,  almost 
the  staple  manufacture  of  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  that  even  with  the  present 
rate  of  duty  the  Irish  fanners  were  barely 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners.  How, 
then,  he  would  ask,  could  they  expect  to 
do  so  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  21*. 
to  lOt.,  as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ?  He  argued  that  the  effect  of  '■ 
this  reduction  would  be  to  drive  Irish  but- 
ter almost  entirely  out  of  the  market ;  and 
he  could  not  conceive  how  any  Irish  Iklem- 
ber  could  with  propriety  support  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
duty.  From  the  years  1827  to  1841, 
the  exportation  of  Irish  butter  in  Por- 
tugal had  decreased  from  29,909  cwt.  to 
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5,900  cwt.,  whiUt  the  imporution  of  fo- 
raign  batt«r  into  thk  eountry  during;  tlio 
now  period  had  ineroMed.  rndcr  thoHC 
uillj— Mlaiirn  he  thou^lit  it  wa«  not  unre*- 
MsaUe  to  Mk,  that  protection  oliould  be 
— ihiaed  upon  bult<>f  and  cheosc.  In 
1842,  wfcen  tnc  Tariff  was  under  considera- 
tion in  that  Houne,  it  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  that  the  articles 
of  butU'r  and  cheese  should  not  be  inter- 
fiand  with.  He  could  not  see  now,  whr. 
aider  a  pretext  of  impendinfi;  famine,  the 
QvMrninent  should  endeavour  to  deprive 
Irtlaad  of  one  of  her  most  desirnblo  sources 
of  indostrj.  He  waa  suqirisc«l  that  Iri!<h 
Members  had  not  raised  their  voices  against 
this  proposition ;  but  as  thej  had  not,  he 
should  do  so.  and  should  endeavour  to  ex- 
clude both  rlie<>so  and  butter  from  the  Ta- 
riff.     He  should  oppose  the  Motion. 

Sib  0.  CLERK  was  not  surprised  at 
the  opposition  of  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
proposed  rc<luction  of  duty  upon  cheese 
and  buttor,  especially  when  he  considered, 
as  had  been  observed  by  the  hon.  Member, 
that  they  formed  the  staple  manufacture 
of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Mem)>er  had  stated 
that  no  reduction  was  ma<le  in  the  duties 
npon  those  articles  in  the  Tariff  of  1842, 
because  it  would  have  been  considered  an 
■et  of  injustice  to  Ireland  to  have  done  so. 
Now,  ho  begged  to  state,  that  the  sole 
gnnind  upon  which  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  resi.stcd  the  ^lotion 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  was  solely  upon 
the  ground  of  revenue,  the  amount  of  duty 
b^g  200,000{.  per  annum.  He  would 
refer  the  hon.  Member,  however,  to  the 
•tate  of  the  butter  trado  up  to  the  year 
1816,  when  tbo  duty  upon  foreign  butter 
waa  not  more  than  .ti.  per  cwt.,  and  up  to 
which  time  the  butter  tratlc  in  Ireland 
flourished ;  and  bmking  to  the  increase  in, 
tW  tnde  in  Ireland  since  1816,  he  could 
not  Me  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from 
the  importation  of  fon-ign  butter.  The 
hon.  Member  had  state«l  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  Irish  butter  to  foreign  countries  had 
decrraM-d ;  but  he  had  not  stated  the  quan- 
tity which  had  been  sent  fmm  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain.  Now  the  fact  was,  that 
tko  article  of  butter  being  one  of  prime  and 
'  eoosanptioa  in  this  country,  Imd 
1  te  m  greater  proportion  than  the 
I  of  pOfmlataon.  L  nfortunately,  in 
1825  (bere  waa  no  official  account  of  the 
^aantity  of  butter  im)Mirted  into  this  coun- 
trj  from  Ireland;  but  it  had  been  aaccr- 


taincd  upon  data  on  which  perfect  relianee 
might  with  safety  be  pla<'ed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  importofi  into  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  from  182.')  to  18.'i7,  had 
nearly  doubled,  Wing  not  less  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  1 ,000,000  cwt.  The  price 
of  foreign  butter  imported  into  Eng- 
land waa,  and  always  had  been,  regulated 
entirely  by  the  price  of  the  English  mar- 
kets. It  was  well  known  that  when  trado 
was  prosperous  generally  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  butter  was  required  than  this  coun- 
try waa  able  to  jiroduce  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  them  to  get  a  supply  from 
other  sources ;  but  he  thought,  that  in- 
stead of  the  competition  of  the  foreigner, 
in  the  article  of  butter,  having  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  Irish  producer,  it  would 
tend  to  Btiniulato  him  to  greater  exertions 
to  improve  by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  manufacture  of  so  necessary  an  article 
of  life ;  and  if  tliis  wa.s  the  result,  he  could 
only  say,  that  the  Irish  would  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, more  especially  with  a  protective 
duty  of  10».  per  cwt.,  which  he  considered 
quite  ample.  He  believed  the  result  of 
this  proposition  would  be,  that  Irish  butter 
would  be  so  improved  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  foreign  butter  produced. 
He  admitt«d,  however,  that,  considering 
the  article  of  butter  to  be  one  of  necessity, 
the  duty  was  only  to  be  justified  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  revenue. 

Mr.  J.  TOLLEMACHE  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  would  j)res8  the  ques- 
tion to  a  division ;  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
should  himself  feel  it  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  proposed  duty. 

Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  stated  that,  after  all, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  need  not  bo 
alarmed,  for  no  great  deal  of  butter  would 
bo  imiwrtcd.  This  reduction  involved  the 
alternative,  that  if  no  more  butter  was 
imported  than  last  year,  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  revenue  ;  but  if  there  was  double 
the  quantity  imported,  it  would  compete 
successfully  with  our  own  production,  which 
was  deprive<l  of  protection. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiie  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
only  conKidere<l  the  producers,  but  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  forget  the  consumer. 
By  this  reduction  revenue  was  risked,  but 
he  was  confident  that  it  would  he  mode  up 
by  increased  consumption  ;  nor  would  the 
increaaod  importation  injure  the  agricid- 
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tural  interest,  for  such  an  injury  depended 
on  the  quantity  produced  at  home,  as  com- 
pared with  the  importation  ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  butter  consumed  was  con- 
sidered, he  was  sure  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  feel  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  should  be  no  scarcity  of  that  article. 
It  was  one  of  those  articles  which  consti- 
tuted a  comfort  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
no  such  im])ortation  would  ensue  as  would 
injure  the  agricultural  interest.  When  he 
resisted  the  reduction  of  this  duty  on  for- 
mer occasions,  he  did  so  distinctly  on  the 
ground  of  revenue,  which  was  so  large  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  it,  but  now  that 
there  was  a  rela.xation  of  duties,  it  ought 
to  be  among  the  first. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said:  If,  Sir,  one 
argument  more  conclusive  than  another 
could  have  been  pro<luced,  why  we  should 
have  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
Tcmmcnt  in  regard  to  this  article,  it  was 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
G.  Clerk)  who  begins  by  telling  you  that 
it  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  Ireland  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  existing 
protection  by  one-half ;  and  of  which,  as 
he  believes,  incredible  as  the  statement 
appears,  1 ,000,000  cwt.  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Ireland  into  this  country. 
Why,  good  God  !  Sir,  the  price  of  butter, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  is  80«. 
per  cwt. ;  and,  if  you  are  going  to  decrease 
the  protection  by  10».  on  1,000,000  cwt. 
of  butter,  the  amount  lost  to  Ireland — if 
Ireland  suffers  the  whole  loss — will  amount 
to  500,000;.  Well,  Sir,  and  if  you  are 
not  going  to  reduce  the  price  of  butter  by 
taking  off  protection,  of  what  good  will  the 
reduction  be  to  the  consumer  ?  If  the  re- 
duction is  to  be  productive  of  any  ad- 
yantage  to  the  English  consumer,  you  must 
reduce  the  price  by  reducing  the  protec- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sume that  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  the  object  of  this  House  in 
giving  up  an  amount  of  duty  little  short  of 
125,000/.  per  annum,  must  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  butter  ;  and,  if  you  do  that, 
yon  must  injure  Ireland  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  I  should  have  thought.  Sir,  that 
this  was  not  the  time  when  we  should  be 
disposed  to  carry  any  measures  that  could 
by  possibility  prove  injurious  to  Ireland. 
We  arc  told,  Sir,  that  Ireland  is,  if  not  in 
a  state  of  actual  famine,  at  least  in  great 
distress  ;  and  we  are  called  upon,  and  we 
willingly  respond  to  that  call,  to  vote  a  sum 
of  2.'J0,OO0i.  for  the  purpose  of  relieving, 
by  public  expenditure,  the  people  of  that 


portion  of  the  Empire.  If  the  position  of 
the  sister  country  is  then  so  critical  a  one, 
is  this  the  moment,  I  ask,  in  which  we 
ought  to  carry  measures  that  may  injure 
her  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling 
per  year  ?  Which  are  the  counties  that 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  in 
Ireland  ?  The  county  of  Cork  is,  I  believe, 
more  celebrated  than  any  other.  [Hon. 
Members:  Kerry  and  Carlow.]  Well, 
Kerry,  Cork,  and  Carlow.  Now,  what  has 
been  the  statement  made  a  few  days  ago, 
by  one  who  ought  to  be  a  good  authority 
upon  Irish  matters — the  "  Times  Commis- 
sioner?" We  see  it  stated  by  the  "  Times 
Commissioner,"  that  he  had  it  from  the 
authority  of  the  secretary  to  the  savings 
bank  at  Cork,  that  the  small  agriculturists 
— the  conacre  farmers,  I  believe  they  are 
called — the  "  frieze-coats"  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles 
round  the  city,  have  laid  by  no  less  a  sum 
than  200,000/.  in  savings  alone  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  Upon  this  au- 
thority, we  find  that  the  small  farmers  of 
the  county  of  Cork  have  saved  200,000/., 
which,  we  arc  told,  amounts  upon  an 
average  to  .34/.  each.  So  that  such  is 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  county  of  Cork 
under  protective  laws — under  protection  to 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  protection 
to  Irish  proiluce  of  all  descriptions,  wheat, 
oats,  and,  above  all,  butter — that  no  less  a 
number  than  6,000  small  farmers  have 
been  able  to  lay  by  from  their  savings 
34/.  each  within  a  year.  And  are  you 
now  going,  by  making  an  alteration  in 
those  laws,  to  check  the  prosperity  of  that 
large  number  of  industrious  agriculturists  ? 
I  think.  Sir,  it  would  be  unwise  to  choose 
this  as  the  moment  in  which  to  withdraw 
protection  from  Irish  butter.  What  says 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  ?  Why,  he  tells  us  what- 
ever may  be  the  duty  upon  butter,  that 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  Dutch  butter 
will  be  imported  ?  In  God's  name,  then, 
why  not  take  the  duty  from  the  Dutch  ?  I 
cannot  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  proceeding. 
Thcv  fling  duties  away  in  large  sums — 
125,000/.  on  butter,  and  70,000/.  on 
cheese — without  any  object  that  I  can  un- 
derstand, unless  it  is  to  bring  foreign  pro- 
duce into  competition  with  English  and 
with  Irish  produce.  I  could  understand 
them  if  they  flung  away  the  malt  duty — a 
tax  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  raw 
material  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  reduce  that.     The  reduction  of  the  duty 
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oa  malt  would  be  a  meaanre  of  relief  ex- 
cliuivdj  conferred  upun  the  Knglish  pro- 
doeer  and  consumoT.     Yes,  the  drinkers 
of  bear   and   the   barlvr   gprowers   would 
dirMe  t)ie  entire  benefit,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  Her  MttjentT'it   Minsters  will  not  for 
the  world  touch  the  Malt  Tax.     If  the  ob- 
JMt  of  rrdurinf(  duties  is  to  relieve  the 
aonsomer,  I  be)(  of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say 
whether  ther  do  not  think  a  retluction  of 
th*  duty  upon  tea  would  not  be  as  advan- 
tagWNH  to  the  oonsomer  as  a  reduction  of 
dotr  upon   butter.      Yet   Her   Majesty's 
Ministers  do  not  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
tea ;  and  why  hare  they  not  made 
a  proposition  ?     Why,  fur  no  reason 
that  I  can  see,  except  that  tea  docs  not 
eome   into  competition  with  the   produce 
of  Great  Britain.      Well,   then.   Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  "  Oh,  depend 
upon  it,  the  reduction  will  not  injure  Ire- 
land ;  Ireland  has  a  protective  duty  of  3t. 
per  cwt."     Why,  has  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgotten  that  Great  Britain  was  at 
war  with  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  for 
twenty  years  before  ;  and  was  not  that  a 
sufficient  protection  to  Ireland  ?   W^as  there 
an  opportunity  of  importing  butter  from 
Holland,  or  from  any  other  country  ?  These, 
Sir,  are  the  reasons  why  I  cordially  concur 
in  the  opposition  to  this  article  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  s<'he<lu1e  now  before  us. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
Butter  \0t.  cwt.  stand  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion : — Ayes  213;  Noes  111:  Maioritv 
102.  ^      ' 
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On  the  Question,  that  Button  Metal  for 
every  lOOZ.  value,  lOi.,  stand  part  of  the 
Resolution, 

Mr.  spooner  objected  to   a  reduc- 


tion of  duty  on  foreign  buttons.  He  was 
of  opinion  ttat  unless  protection  was  con- 
tinued for  this  branch  of  manufactures, 
our  trade  would  suffer  materially  from 
German  competition.  He  would  not  divide 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  but  content 
himself  by  recording  his  opposition  to  but- 
tons being  included  in  the  schedule. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that  when  the  duty 
received  on  buttons  was  151.  per  cent,  the 
amount  of  revenue  derivable  therefrom  had 
been  91.  Under  those  circumstances,  ho 
could  not  see  what  apprehensions  the  but- 
ton manufacturers  could  feel  by  reducing 
the  duty  to  1(W.  If  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Spooner) 
thought  the  difference  proposed  would  in- 
jure the  trade,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  not 
agree  with  him.  His  hon.  Friend  really 
did  not  give  Birmingham  fair  play. 
Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  Question,  that  Cotton  Articles, 
or  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty 
for  every  lOOi.  value,  10/.,  stand  part  of  the 
Resolution, 

Sir  H.  halford  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  abatement  of  duty  on  cotton 
stockings,  from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  the 
reduction  would  have  a  most  injurious  ten- 
dency upon  an  important  article  of  manu- 
facture in  the  midland  counties.  As  the 
Representative  of  an  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing district,  and  connected  with 
land  in  the  midland  counties,  he  would 
oppose  any  abatement  of  duty  on  cotton 
hosiery.  The  present  was,  he  considered, 
a  matter  deeply  interesting  to  agriculture 
in  those  counties,  because  the  operatives 
employed  in  framework  knitting  in  the 
counties  »f  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
resided  for  the  most  part  in  the  country 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  were 
dependent  upon  the  poor  rates  levied  upon 
land,  and  not  upon  manufactories,  when 
out  of  employment.  Thus,  any  abatement 
in  duty  likely  to  cause  a  less  demand  for 
home  produce,  would  have  the  effect  of  ma- 
terially injuring  this  important  branch  of 
native  industry.  lie  could  refer  to  docu- 
ments quoted  in  that  House  to  show  what 
opinion  competent  witnesses  had  formed 
with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion from  the  framework  knitters  of  the 
midland  counties.  The  hon.  Baronet  read 
a  portion  of  the  evidence  taken  before  a 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  framework  knitters  in  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and 
proceeded  to  say  that   100,000  persons 
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wera  emploTed  in  the  niAniifacturo  of  cotton 
baaierT.MMl  thatthesam  of  2,287,(X)0/.  wag 
Mwually  paid  in  whge».  Tho  exports  for  tho 
tbiM  year*.  iBclndiog  1 81 4-1 5- IG,  amount- 
ed to575.872  doi«n  pairs,  ami  the  value  to 
1.156,022t.;whilcduriii     ■  Mars  from 

1834  to  184.3.  the  av.  .  i.-d  value 

feu  from  1.13«.OL'2/.  to   11U.W8/.     This 
frUiiig'^tff  was  to  be  traced  to  Saxon  com- 
petition ;  for  the  borne  coMumcr,  to  meet 
the  low  priceH  of  the  foreign  article,  resorted 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  fraudulent  article 
in    order   to    cmniM'te    ftucee.Hsfully.     The 
fruits  of  this   competition  resulted  in  an 
article  of  so  inferior  a  de»cription,  that  the 
manufacture  got  into  discredit,  and  eonwe- 
quentlj  the  demand  became  gradually  less 
and  lee*.     So  successful  had  the  Germans 
also  been  in  producing  gluves  of  a  superior 
description,  that  gloves  could  be  imported 
into  Kngland  at  half  the  price  they  sold 
for  here.     It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for 
a  respectable  London  ond  New  York  house 
to  import   gloves   from    Gennanv  for  the 
wholesale  tratlc.     The  trade  of  the  frame- 
work knitters  Imd  declined  tietwecn  3(J  and 
40  per  cent,  since  1815;    and   abundant 
erideuce   could    be  adduced    to  show  the 
diatreaa  that  prevailed  among  the  persons 
emplored  in  that  branch  of  manufactures. 
If    this    abatement   of    duty    took    place, 
coupletl  with  free  trade  in  com,  the  distress 
of  the  frameloom  operatives  would  be  con- 
siderably augmented  ;  because  the  experi- 
eoee  of  past  years  testified  that  when  the 
price  of  provisions  was  low,  wages  declined 
in  direct  ratio  ;  and  tho  condition  of  tho 
operative  population  became  much  aggra- 
vated,    lie  saw  nothing  in  anticipation  but 
misery — that  misery  and  ruin  which  wuuld 
follow   from    the   competition    that    would 
reault  from  the  proposed  measure.     There 
waa  much  said  <in  the  subject  of  Dritish 
industry,  and  on  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  British  workmen:  thot  was  all  true;  but 
the  persons  who  indulged  in  that  species  of 
argument,  were  not  those  who  would  feel 
the  pressure — as  that  pressure  could  only 
be  fully  felt  by  the  operative,  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  afre<.'te<l  by  the  removal  of 
that  protection  to  which  he  wos  entitled. 

U*.  GISllOKNK  did  not  rise  for  tho 
pnrpoao  of  contradicting  tho  statement 
matle  by  the  hoii.  Baronet  as  to  the  misery 
of  the  framework  knitters ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  fully  concurrc<l  with  him  that 
their  situation  could  not  be  worse  ;  but  for 
manj  years  previous  he  knew  it  had  not 
Wan  batter.  Thb  knowledge  be  obtained 
tnm  n  long  ro^doncc  among  them  ;  and  be 


feared  that  no  measure  could  be  introduced 
that  would  cause  that  branch  of  trade  again 
to  flourish.  If  anything  could  alleviate  the 
misery  which  the  lion.  Baronet  so  tndy 
described,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  opening 
of  the  ports,  and  giving  to  those  suifering 
tradesmen  food  at  the  lowest  price.  He 
did  not  believe  they  were  adverse  to  the 
proposed  measures  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  he  could  say,  that  neither  from 
bis  Apnstituents,  nor  any  other  parties  con- 
nected with  the  hosiery  trade,  had  he  re- 
ceived any  remonstrance  against  those 
measures  ;  and  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  only  chance  left  for  the  revival  of 
that  branch  of  manufacture,  was  the  carry- 
ing into  immediate  and  full  effect  the  system 
of  unshackled  free  trodc. 

Colonel  ROLLE.STON  could  not  un- 
derstand the  argument  that  if  the  operatives 
of  the  hosiery  trade  bad  suffered  so  much 
under  protection,  the  reduction  of  protection 
one- half  could  remedy  the  evil  which  all 
admitted  to  exist.  He  could  not  think  how 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  adopted  such  an  argu- 
ment, could  reconcile  tf)  their  own  minds 
what  involved  so  apparent  a  contradiction. 
But  however  they  might  reconcile  it  to 
their  own  minds,  or  endeavour  at  present 
to  explain  it  away  to  the  operatives,  the 
time  would  come  when  their  interests  would 
be  so  materially  affected  as  to  convince  all 
]>artiea  of  their  mistake.  The  subject  then 
before  the  House  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
interest,  as  it  concerned  a  very  large  class 
of  the  commimity  ;  and,  being  so,  it  should 
not  be  hastily  legislated  on.  It  demanded 
serious  attention — it  required  due  consider- 
ation— especially  when  it  was  well  known 
that  of  the  working  classes  in  manufac- 
turing districts,  even  in  a  single  town, 
there  were  no  less  than  one  thousand  fami- 
lies totally  dependent  for  relief  either  on 
public  charity  or  the  workhouse.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  proposition  of  the 
right  lion.  Baronet  should  be  well  considered 
before  ultimately  decided  on  ;  a  proposition, 
the  tendency  of  which  would  he  to  effect  a 
greater  depression.  For  his  part,  after 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  and 
knowing  tin;  injurious  effects  which  must 
follow,  he  Wuuld  enter  against  the  re<luc- 
tion  of  the  present  protection  his  most 
decided  protest. 

Mil.  R.  M.  MILNES  would  feel  it  his 
duty  to  divide  tho  House  on  tho  subject. 
An  unjust  accusation  had  been  thrown  out 
against  those  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  b(!causc  they  were  themselves  deprived 
of  protection  they  were  indifferent  about 
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the  interests  of  others.  He  was  quite  sure  so 
unworthy  a  sentiment  never  passed  through 
their  minds.  Before,  therefore,  they  would 
give  up  the  cause  of  the  hosier  and  the 
handloom  weaver  ;  hefore  they  would  de- 
clare their  case  hopeless,  they  should  make 
an  effort  for  the  continuance  of  that  pro- 
tection which  they  now  enjoyed. 

Sib  G.  clerk  said,  that  the  House 
must   regret  to  hear  of  the   melancholy 
picture  that  had  been  drawn  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  behind  him  (Sir  H.  Ualford) ;  hut 
they  must  still  remember  that  this  was  the 
state  of  things  as  they  had  existed  under  a 
system  of  comi)lete  protection.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Leicestershire  had  stated  that 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in   the 
hosiery  trade  was  100,000  ;  and  that,  a 
very  short  time  ago,  they  had  exported 
oods  to  the  value  of  one  million  sterling. 
Sir  H.  Ualford:    In  1815.]     That   in 
815  they  had  exported  goods  to  the  value 
of  one  million  sterling  ;  but  that  their  ex- 
ports had  since  been  reduced  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.     Uc  had  attributed 
that  falling-off  to  the  fact    of  fraudulent 
goods  having  injured  the  character  of  Eng- 
lish goods  in  the  foreign  market.     But  tlie 
House  would  observe  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade  de|K;nded  on  its  competition 
with  the  foreign  tra<le  ;  for  if  the  labours 
of  the  framework  knitters  of  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  were  confined   to   the  home 
market,  they  must  remain  in  the  greatest 
state  of  destitution  ;  1 00,000  persons  being 
employed  in  the  trade.     The  only  chance 
of  improving  their  condition  would  be  by 
giving  them  a  foreign  trade.    It  was  useless 
to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  hosiery  goods,  unless  means  were  taken 
to  give  them  a  foreign  market ;  otherwise 
they  would  do  no  good  to  the  framework 
knitters  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham.  The 
House  must  consider  whether  these  mea- 
sures would  have  a  tendency  to  extend  the 
foreign  trade.     If  so,  they  would  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  framework  knitters,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try.    For  it  was  not  competition,  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicestershire  said  had 
been  the  cause  of  their  misery,  but  their  ex- 
clusion from  foreign  markets.   Under  these 
circumstances,  even  if  a  complete  protec- 
Kk.      tion  were  given  them,  and  they  were  satis- 
'-       fied  with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
they  would  be  effectually  prevented  from 

t  introducing  those   improvements  into  the 
manufacture  by  which  only  they  would  be 


tores.  The  whole  amount  of  duty  received 
under  the  20  per  cent.,  had  been  only  700/., 
showing  that  it  was  quite  insignificant. 
Behoving  that  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
tection would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
benefit  the  operatives,  he  could  not  consent 
to  any  alteration  in  the  proposal. 

Mb.  STRUTT  had  attended  a  great 
meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Derby, 
at  which  statements  were  made  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  trade  ;  and  those  state- 
ments were  equally  unfavourable  with 
those  the  House  had  now  heard  ;  and  yet 
the  object  of  that  meeting  was  to  petition 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
the  general  freedom  of  trade.  The  ground 
the  manufacturers  took  on  that  occasion 
was  this.  They  said — "We  are  now 
placed  under  certain  disadvantages,  com- 
pared to  foreign  countries,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Com  Laws,  combined  with 
the  restrictions  laid  on  our  trade  :  we  have 
thus  been,  from  year  to  year,  driven  out  of 
foreign  markets  ;  our  profits  have  been 
thereby  re<luced,  and  our  operatives  have 
been  brought  to  the  melancholy  state  in 
which  they  now  are."  Their  object  was 
not  to  j>etition  for  any  protection  whatever, 
hut  simply  to  ask  that  they  should  be  placed 
on  tlie  same  footing  as  the  manufacturers 
of  other  nations  ;  that  they  should  have  the 
same  means  of  obtaining  food,  and  be 
placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  ;  and 
then,  they  stated,  they  should  not  be  afraid 
of  entering  into  fair  competition. 

Mr.  WYNN  ELLIS  said,  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  7,000  frame- 
work knitters,  praying  for  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  of  Government.  He  quite 
agreed  in  the  statements  that  had  been 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  those  measures  on 
the  trade.  In  1829  he  had  canvassed  all 
parts  of  the  town  of  Leicester,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  misery  and  poverty  which 
then  everywhere  prevailed.  The  tales  told 
him  were  perfectly  horrible  :  all  this  ex- 
isted under  a  state  of  protection,  the  great 
panacea  of  the  day. 

Sib  J.  UOBHOUSE  said,  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  mayor  and  town- 
council  of  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
agreed  to  unanimously — also  a  petition 
signed  by  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nottingham  —  in  favour  of  the  measure  ; 
and  such  was  their  confidence  in  those 
measures,  that  though  they  considered 
Government  had  not  carried  the  principle 
to  the  fuU  extent,  namely,  immediate  re- 
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peal,  yet,  for  the  nake  of  the  benefit  which 
the  meMuro  woald  confer  on  the  country 
gMMnllj.  thov  begge<l  that  their  own  pro- 
teetion  nii|;ht  be  taken  awav.  Though  he 
(Sir  .1.  HobhoUHo)  had  receive<l  no  com- 
munication on  the  Rubjeot,  he  was  far  from 
denyin);  that  distreoi*  prevailed  at  Notting- 
hAin.  Since  hiit  cunnexiun  with  that  town, 
1m  hftd  not  known  a  iiingic  year,  or  portion 
of  a  year,  in  which  such  complaints  had 
not  been  made  ;  but  this  had  been  during; 
the  continuance  of  the  protective  system. 
There  wa«  aoraethinp  Ticious  in  the  system 
under  which  these  attempts  of  the  frame- 
work knitters  had  been  carried  on  ;  they 
had  been  seeking  to  force  a  species  of  ma- 
nufacture which  could  not  be  carried  on 
adrantageously  under  that  system ;  and 
when  the  measures  of  Government  were 
carried,  they  would  at  least  have  no  more 
to  complain  of  than  any  person  engaged  in 
other  manufactures. 

Mk.  W.  miles  asked,  if  when  the 
amount  of  protection  was  20  per  cent., 
Saxon  hosiery  came  into  this  country,  how 
much  more  would  come  in  when  that  pro- 
tective duty  would  be  reduced  to  10  per 
cent.  ?  Would  not,  he  would  ask,  a  very 
large  quantity  be  imported  ?  Would  not, 
then,  the  Saxon  trade  deprive  this  country 
even  of  the  advantage  of  a  liome  market  ? 
Would  not  the  natural  consequence  be  the 
total  ruin  of  the  operatives  in  Nottingham 
on  its  reduction  to  10  per  cent.?  Total 
free  trade,  or  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
present  protective  duty  for  hosiery,  must 
almost,  if  nut  altogether,  drive  the  home 
manufacture  out  of  the  market.  He 
hope<l,  therefore,  an  effort  would  be  made 
on  that  occasion  to  allow  those  operatives 
to  remain  as  they  were  ;  for  if  now  they 
were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  fo- 
reigner with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  would 
it  not  be  totally  impossible  for  them  to 
eomp<-tc  with  him  when  it  would  be  reduced 
one  half? 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  thought  there 
should  be  a  great  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  trade  and  the  state 
of  the  oiMTativo.  Nothing  could  be  more 
frightful  than  the  condition  of  the  operative. 
How  came  it  to  be  so  bad  ?  Because  he 
did  not  receive  his  full  share  of  the  profits. 
Did  people  suppose,  were  the  duty  raised 
to  40  per  cent.,  it  would  at  all  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  operative;  that  while  the 
master  manufacturer  received  1  Ss.  a  dozen, 
the  operative  only  received  his  8«.  Was 
that  a  fair  share  for  him  to  receive?    Last 


year  there  was  a  law  passed  called  the 
"  Ticket  Act,"  the  carrying  out  of  which, 
he  thought,  would  be  of  great  advantage ; 
and  believing  it  would  be  useful  in  its  ope- 
ration, he  would  call  on  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force that  law,  which,  if  properly  adminis- 
tore<l,  would  confer  great  Wnefit. 

Viscor.vT  INGESTRE  wished  to  know, 
if  at  the  meeting  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Strutt),  there  had 
been  a  single  operative  present  to  assert  the 
claims  of  his  class ;  if  not,  and  the  meeting 
consisted  only  of  capitalists,  he  could  view 
the  proceedings  only  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce yet  further  the  miserable  pittance  the 
men  still  had. 

Mr.  FREWEN,  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
declared  his  belief  there  was  not  a  magis- 
trate in  the  county  of  Leicester  who  would 
not  do  his  utmost  to  carry  into  effect  the 
law  of  last  Session. 

Lord G.  BEXTINCKsaid, that  thathon. 
Gentleman  would  have  them  believe  that 
all  the  distress  had  originated  in  the  pro- 
tection which  was  given  to  the  stockingers; 
but  he  would  like  to  know,  if  protection 
were  that  bane  to  the  stockingers,  how 
came  it  that  the  Saxon,  under  protection 
the  most  stringent,  was  able  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  stockingers  of  Eng- 
land, so  as  to  be  able  almost  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  market  ?  He  apprehended 
there  was  no  country  in  which  manufac- 
tures were  more  stringently  protected  than 
in  Saxony,  and  yet  the  result  was,  that 
Saxony  was  able  to  rival  England,  not  only 
at  home  but  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
He  recollected  the  account  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Saxony.  He  stated  that  there 
stockings  were  made  for  3rf.  a  pair;  while 
the  Member  for  Nottingham  told  the  House 
that  there  the  charge  was  Ss.  a  dozen.  Ho 
wanted  to  know  how  the  stockingcr  of  Not- 
tingham and  of  Leicestershire  could,  under 
a  productive  duty  of  1 0  ])er  cent., and  charg- 
ing 8».  a  dozen  for  stockings,  compete  with 
the  Saxon  who  could  sell  his  stockings  at 
3rf.  a  pair,  or  3».  a  dozen  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Leicestershire  had  stated  to 
the  House  that  100,000  persons  wore  en- 
gaged in  the  stocking  business.  Was  his 
noble  Friend  who  asked  protection  for  agri- 
culture, prepared  to  try  the  experiment  of 
free  trade  on  the  100,000  stockingers  ? 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question — 
Ayes  190  ;  Noes  102  :  Majority  88. 
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List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderly,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Archbold,  R. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baine,  W. 
Baldwin,  K. 
Barkly,  II. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
HotSeld,  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowlea,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Ctiapnian,  B. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
(ilay.  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Cobilen,  R. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockbum,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Dickinson,  F.  H, 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H.  II. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ihinc'annon,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Eastnor,  Visct. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EUicc,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gill,  T. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Vol,  II. 


Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Gonlburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hastie,  A. 
Ilatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 

Ilobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  U. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Uutt,  W 

James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Jocclvn,  Visct. 

Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Lnbouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Loch,  J. 

Loekliart,  A.  E. 

Lyall,  G. 

M.->onaniara,  Major 
M'Carthy,  A. 

McGcachy,  F.  A. 

McTaggart,  Sir  J. 

Mahon,  Visct. 

Mangles,  R.  D. 

Marshall,  W. 

Martin,  J. 

Martin,  C.  W. 

Masterman,  J. 

Matheson,  J. 

Meynell,  Capt. 

Mitcalfe,  H. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Moffiitt,  G. 

Moieaworth,  Sir  W. 

Morris,  D. 

Morrison,  J. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 

Muntz,  G.  F. 

Napier,  Sir  C. 

Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

O'Connell,  D. 

O'Connell,  J. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Osborne,  R. 

Paget,  Col. 

Palmerston,  Visct. 

Parker,  J. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Pechell,  Capt. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Peel,  J. 

Plumridgo,  Capt. 

Price,  Sir  R. 


Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  p. 
Rcid,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  E. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Sniythe,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sonierville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  U. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  II. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemacbe,  bon.  F.  J. 
Tomline,  G. 


Towneley,  J. 
Trelawnv,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
TufiieU,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt. 
Waklev,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WelleslcT,  Lord  C. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsloy,  Lord 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  II.  R. 

TKLLERI. 

Young,  R. 
Baring,  U, 
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Acton,  Col. 
Alford,  Visct. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Austen,  Col. 
Bagge,  W. 
Baillie,  W. 
Bankcs,  G. 
Barrington,  Viact. 
Batcson,  T. 
Bcnett,  J. 
Bennett,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  U. 
Bercsford,  Major 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Churchill,  Lord  A.  S. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  bon.  O. 
Du  Pri,  C.  G. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Finch,  G. 

Fitzmaurice,  bon.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 


Fr«weo,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
(iranby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsoy,  T.  P. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heathcotc,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildvard,  T.  B.  T. 
Uiudc,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  A. 
Uouldswortb,  T. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Irton,  S. 

JolUffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Cant. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lowtber,  hon.  Col. 
Maclean,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  ,A.S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rendlcsham,  I.ord 
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\jf.  R.  II.  R.  n. 

Waddiiifton,  U.  S. 
Wklpolp.  S.  U. 
Willuun.,  T.  P. 
Yorkc,  bon.  K.  T. 

TILLBU. 

nslfonl.  Sir  II. 
I'wke,  C.  W. 


Farther  coiwulerktion  of  the  Tariff  ad- 
journed till  Muiidav. 
Hoaa«  adjoumou. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  March  16,  184€. 

CUSTOMS  AND  COR.V  IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

The  further  proceedings  on  the  Report 
of  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation  Re- 
Bolutions  was  resumed. 

On  the  Question,  that  IIops,  the  cwt., 
2/.  5t.,  stand  part  of  the  Resolution, 

Mb.  PLUMl'TRE  said,  this  was  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  and  paramount  importance  to 
the  county  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
and  with  which,  of  course,  he  was  princi- 
pally conversant,  though  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  matter  was  of  equal, 
if  not  of  greater  magnitude,  as  respected 
SlUMX  and  other  hup  growing  counties.  In 
1842  the  duty  on  the  import  of  hops  had 
been  re»luced  from  SI.  \0».,  or  9/.,  to 
4/.  10*. ;  but  the  latter  sum  wag  certainly 
acceded  to  by  the  hoj)  growers,  as  not  an 
inadequate  amount  of  protection.  It  was 
now  prmiosed,  however,  to  reduce  tlic  duty 
from  4/!  10*.  to  21.  5«.  ;  and  the  hop 
growers  wore  universally  of  opinion,  that 
under  such  a  duty  they  would  he  utterly 
unable  to  maintain  a  competition  with  the 
foreign  producer.  It  should  be  recollected 
the  home  hop  grower  had  to  pay  an  excise 
duty  of  II.  per  cwt.,  a  burden  which,  of 
course,  the  foreign  pro<lucer  had  not  to 
Ihhu',  and  which,  therefore,  operated,  pro 
tanto,  in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  and  against 
the  homo  producer.  The  real  amount  of 
protective  duty  on  the  English  hops  was 
thorefore  rcdticed  to  25s.  per  cwt. ;  a  duty 
entirely  inadequate  to  protect  the  bop 
planter  of  this  country.  Those  who  were 
•c<|uaiDt<<d  with  the  growth  of  hops  knew 
that  it  n>quired  some  time  to  bring  the 
Mticle  to  perf(<ction ;  and  that  bringing  a 
plaiiUtion  into  a  state  fit  for  production 
WM  ftttendod  with  heavy  preliminary  ex- 
MorcoTcr,  large  tuma  wore  in- 


vested in  the  building  of  vast  houses  in 
which  to  dry  the  hops,  so  that  a  great 
amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  the  rais- 
ing of  hops.  There  were  from  20,000  to 
30,000  acres  occupied  in  the  raising  of 
hops  in  Kent  alone.  And  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  and  showed  how  inseparable  from 
the  question  of  protection  were  the  inter- 
ests of  labour — that  in  the  growth  of  hops, 
at  least  8^  more  per  acre  were  expended 
than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other  species 
of  arable  land;  that  is,  that  where  101.  per 
acre  was  expended  in  the  wages  of  labour 
in  the  growth  of  hops,  only  21.  per  acre 
would  be  expended  in  the  same  way  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheot  or  any  other  grain. 
The  labour  likewise  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  hops  was  not  that  of  men  alone,  but  of 
women  and  children.  So  that,  in  fact,  in 
the  hop  districts,  large  populations  had 
grown  up  around  and  arisen  from  the  hop 
plantations  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  would,  by  ex- 
posing the  hop  planters  of  this  country  to 
a  ruinous  competition,  inflict  irreparable 
injury  on  their  interests.  It  was  hut 
justice,  therefore,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  the  customs  duty  were  to  be  thus 
ruinously  reduced  in  favour  of  the  foreigner, 
at  least  the  exci.sc  duty  should  be  propor- 
tionally reduced  in  favour  of  the  home 
grower,  who  then  might  have  some  chance 
of  success  in  an  otherwise  hopeless  com- 
petition. It  was  of  great  importance  to 
bear  in  mind,  in  this  question,  thot  the 
consumer  would  not  be  bcnefite<l  one  jot 
by  the  reduction  of  duty.  So  small  was 
the  quantity  of  hops  employed  in  brewing 
of  beer,  that  when  the  effect  of  the  duty 
was  taken  in  detail,  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  could  not  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  price  in  any  perceptible  degree — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  one  farthing  per  gal- 
lon ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  certainty  of  irreparable  injury — the 
prospect  of  utter  ruin  to  an  interest  which 
j)rovcd  the  source  of  abundant  emjiloyment 
to  the  poor,  and  in  which  large  sums  were 
invested.  He  pressed  these  considerations 
humbly,  but  earnestly,  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government. 

Sir  R.  peel  did  not  know  that  ho 
could  add  anything  to  that  which  he  stated 
when  this  subject  was  brought  under  con- 
sideration by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex, 
in  the  year  1 842.  It  was  stated  that  the 
duty  being  i)l.  per  cwt.  in  1842,  it  was  re- 
duced to  41.  14*.  6d.  per  cwt.  Alarms  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  expressed  by  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Kent  were  then  expressed, 
that  hops  would  tlien  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
and  that  the  people  would  cease  to  be 
employed.  But  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
1842,  only  two  cwt.  of  foreign  hops  had 
been  brought  in,  while  the  duty  which  had 
been  paid  had  not  exceeded  10/.  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  lie  apprehende<l  that 
the  countries  from  which  any  formidable 
competition  could  be  expected  were  very 
distant  from  this.  Some  hops,  he  believed, 
were  grown  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
they  could  not  stand  a  long  voyage,  and 
were  very  much  inferior  to  those  grown 
in  Kent.  The  produce  of  Kent,  with  the 
duty  of  \l.  per  cwt.,  could  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  produce  of  America,  or 
any  foreign  country.  The  introduction  of 
hops  into  this  C(iuntry  from  any  other  had 
been  hitherto  a  bad  speculation,  though 
sometimes  the  price  was  exorbitant.  But 
if  in  dear  years  a  moderate  quantity  were 
brought  in, controlling  the  exorhitantprices, 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  it  would  be  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  consumer, 
and  he  very  much  doubted  if  it  would  not 
be  advantageous  to  the  hop  growers  them- 
selves. He  could  not  consent  to  repeal  the 
excise  duties  on  hops,  and  lose  1  /  0,000t. 
revenue,  or  200,000/.  in  prosperous  years. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  hop  grower 
in  this  country,  with  a  protection  of  25s. ; 
that  is,  deducting  the  11.  excise  duty  from 
the  21.  r>g.  protection  duty,  could  not  enter 
into  competition  with  the  foreign  grower, 
except  when  the  prices  were  so  exorbitant 
as  to  render  it  for  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer that  they  should  have  a  foreign  sup- 
ply. He  could  not  add  anything  to  that 
which  had  been  said  upon  what  had  been 
brought  before  them  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sussex.  He  could  not  then  consent  to 
a  reduction  of  the  excise  duties  ;  and  ho 
could  not  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  so 
high  a  duty  aa  had  been  paid  on  foreign 
hops  for  the  last  three  years,  during  which 
time  only  two  cwt.  had  been  imported,  and 
lOi.  duty  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  FL'LLER  said,  to  repeal  the  Com 
Laws  was  bad  enough,  but  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  hops  was  worse.  It  would  ruin 
all  the  landowners,  tenants,  and  labourers 
of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  it  would  throw 
thonsands  out  of  employ.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  distress  that  must 
arise.  At  least  the  excise  duty  ought  to 
be  reduced.  Foreign  hops  would  be  sold 
here  for  less  than  they  could  be  raised  at 
in  Sussex.     English  capital  would  soon  be 


directed  to  the  increased  production  of 
foreign  hopB.  The  repeal  of  the  malt  duty 
which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  agricul- 
turists and  the  country,  would  be  a  groat 
benefit  to  the  entire  community  ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  might 
recollect  his  own  declaration,  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt  tax  must  follow  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  represented  that  the  hop  planters 
had  made  a  great  opposition  to  the  last  re- 
duction of  duty:  it  was  true,  and  they  had 
only  agreed  to  the  4/.  10*.  duty,  on  being 
assured  that  it  should  remain  as  a  perma- 
nent and  efficient  protection. 

CoLO.SEL  AUSTIN  concurred  in  what 
had  been  expresseil  by  the  hon.  Members 
for  Sussex  and  Kent.  The  growth  of  hops 
stood  in  peculiar  need  of  protection  ;  and 
that  it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  reduce 
that  protection  on  account  of  the  consumer, 
was  evident  from  this,  that  the  prices  had 
been  moderate  on  an  average.  The  fallacy 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  assuming, 
that  because  4i.  10s.  might  be  adequate 
protection,  21.  5s.  could  be  so.  But,  in 
truth,  it  was  only  a  protection  to  the  ex- 
tent of  II.  5s.,  when  11.  per  cwt.  was  de- 
ducted for  the  excise  duty,  to  which  our 
hop  growers  were  exclusively  subjected.  If 
the  (jovemment  persisted  in  their  ri  solu- 
tion to  reduce  the  duty,  the  most  ruinous 
results  must  ensue  in  the  hop  growing 
counties.  He  feared  t^t  no  reasoning 
and  no  appeals  would  induce  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  m'odify  his  proposition  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  teach 
the  farmers  of  England  a  bitter  lesson  they 
would  not  readily  forget — that  they  were  to 
expect  permanenee  in  no  measures  but 
such  as  operated  to  their  detriment  and 
disadvantage.  Such  were  the  fruits  of 
that  free-trade  mania  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  been  unhappily  inoculated 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  Had 
he  any  influence  with  the  House,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  to  induce  them  to  in- 
crease the  protective  duty  on  hops,  rather 
than  diminish  it.  But,  as  he  knew  that 
the  hop-growing  was  carried  on  in  few 
counties,  and  that  Members  for  other  dis- 
tricts were  not  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  he  despaired  of 
making  any  impression  on  the  House,  and 
could  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that,  on 
some  future  occasion,  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  reconsider  a  matter  so  moment- 
ous. 

Mr.  KNIGHT  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  when  the  hop  growers  remon- 
C  2 
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ktntod  with  the  QoTernmcDt  on  the  hut 
reduction  of  the  duty,  thry  did  8o  under 
the  impretaion  that  it  was  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion to, 22$.  in«U>a<i  of  41.  10«.,  with  which 
Utt«r  (lun  they  wore  tatiafied,  and  ex- 
pected that  it  would  Ix*  maintained.  It 
otixht  not  to  bo  forgotten  that  extra  tithes 
and  poor  rate*  were  charged  on  hop  grounds 
to  the  extent  of  some  4*.  or  5«.  per  cwt.; 
which  was  of  couno  a  proportionate  draw- 
hack  on  the  protective  duty.  Then  again 
anather  circumstance  uperated  very  unfa- 
Tonrahly  to  the  English  hop  grower :  he 
had  to  pay  the  duty  when  his  hups  were 
dry;  whereas  tlie  foreign  producer  could 
keep  his  hops  in  l>ond  till  they  were  re- 
quired for  consumption ;  meanwhile  the 
English  hop  grower  lost  the  interest  of  his 
money.  Since  1842  foreign  hops  (Bel- 
gian for  instance)  had  been  offered  freely 
in  the  river  at  21.  2$.  per  cwt.,  free  of 
duty ;  the  hop  dealers  in  London  offered 
6/.  6«.  per  cwt.  including  duty;  and  with  a 
41.  10*.  duty,  the  foreign  hops  were  cx- 
cludtnl;  hut  with  a  H.  5t.  duty,  of  course 
at  that  price  they  would  come  into  compe- 
tion  with  our  own  hops.  He  had  been 
informed  on  good  authority  that  hops  could 
be  brought  from  America  at  21.  per  cwt., 
and  the  freight  would  be  only  2s.  or  .3«. 
more  ;  so  that  they  woidd  be  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Belgian  hops.  The 
Re|K>rt  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry,  (Sir  H.  Parnell,  Mr.  Baring,  and 
Mr.  \\  ickhani,)  all  staunch  free  traders, 
recommende<l  that,  concurrently  with  the 
reduction  of  the  ini|H)rt  duty,  there  should 
be  a  repeal  of  the  excise  duty.  The  aver- 
age price  of  British  hops  had  been  51.  9». 
per  cwt. — not  at  all  a  high  price — whereas 
foreign  hops  could  be  sold  for  4/.  7*.  per 
cwt.,  inclusive  of  the  21.  5t.  duty  now  pro- 
posed. Ho  understood  tluit  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement  in  the 
hop  districts  was  to  l>e  retrospective  instead 
of  prospective.  This  would  be  felt  as  a 
Tery  hard  case  in  the  hop  growing  districts. 
Supposing  the  hop  grounds  were  broken 
up,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  people 
who  had  been  located  in  those  parishes? 
It  was,  in  fact,  like  breaking  up  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  leaving  all  the  work- 
men to  be  maintained  by  the  owners  of 
Um  deatrored  factories :  the  poimlotion  waa 
a«  much  crowded  together.  Ue  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
Bot  throw  prices  so  low  as  to  prevent  the 
English  grower  of  hops  mnlinuing  his  cul- 
tivation. The  right  hon.  Barunct  had  said, 
the  precarious  crop  introduced  a  kind  of 


gambling  into  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
hop  grower  must  have  a  certain  capital  to 
go  on  with  in  case  of  a  bad  year  ;  and 
when  they  had  districts  in  England  where 
there  were  men  of  capital,  and  who  were 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  cultivation,  he 
really  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  in- 
terfered with  in  their  speculations.  The 
question,  then,  was,  should  Government 
ruin  those  men,  or  should  it  not?  There 
was  another  thing.  In  these  hop  districts 
a  great  quantity  of  coarse  linen  was  con- 
sumed yearly  in  making  hop  bags,  while 
the  coals  for  drying  amounted  to  at  least 
10,000  tons  annually.  lie  hoped  the 
House  would  take  this  into  consideration, 
and  would  either  consent  to  let  the  fo- 
reigner pay  a  higher  duty,  equivalent  to 
the  excise  duty  on  hops,  or  would  take  off 
the  duty  on  hops  altogether.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kent  had 
clearly  showed  that  a  reduction  would 
have  no  real  effect  in  lowering  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
needless  to  touch  upon  that.  He  thought 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  give 
cheap  beer  to  the  people,  he  should  take 
the  duty  off  malt. 

Mk.  Aldehman-  nUMPHERY  thought 
the  proposed  reduction  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  and  he  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  with  respect  to  the  average 
price  of  hops  in  England.  He  recollected 
one  year,  the  year  1817,  in  which  the 
price  was  as  high  as  38i.  per  cwt.  He 
did  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  American  hops  to  this  country 
would  not  exceeil  four  or  five  shillings  j)er 
bag;  nay,  he  held  it  to  be  quite  im]K>ssi- 
ble,  for  it  cost  as  much  to  convey  them 
from  Canterbury  and  Maidstone  to  Lon- 
don. Even  though  many  of  the  hop  gar- 
dens were  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
the  consequences  would  not  be  very  dis- 
astrous, for  there  was  no  description  of 
ground  which  grew  better  wheat  than  that 
which  had  previously  been  cultivated  under 
hops. 

Mil.  A.  J.  B.  HOPE  said,  ho  thought 
the  present  question  had  not  been  put 
strongly  enough  in  favour  of  the  hop- 
growers.  Hop  growers  were  not  merely 
agriculturists,  but  they  were  at  once  agri- 
culturists and  traders,  and  therefore  might 
suffi'r  the  casualties  which  attend  both  the 
traders  and  the  agriculturists.  A  bad  crop 
of  wheat  or  oats  was  a  rarity  ;  but  the 
hop  grower  could  nut  insure  himself  from 
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casualties  even  from  one  year  to  another,  series  of  years,  while  the  large  grower 

Formerly,  they  looked  to  a  surplus  of  one  made  great  profits.     The  year  1817  had 

year  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  even- 

They  knew  that  high  prohibitory  duties  ing  ;   but  there  was  a  very  great  blight 

would  prevent  foreign  hops  from  coming  in.  during  that  year,  and  therefore  it  ought 

The  course  of  nature  generally  brought  it  not  to  be  quoted  as  a  precedent,  as  it  was 

round  that  good  and  bad  harvests  were  a  very  extraordinary  year.      Hops  could 

just  sufficient  to  make  up  in  good  years  not   be   grown,   he    was   informed,   under 

the   deficiency   of  bad  years.      Any  hop  40/.  an  acre,  of  which  12?.  went  to  pay 

grower  having  capital  could  sell  his  hops,  the  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

because  he  was  enabled  to  store  it  up  to  He  could  assure  the  House  that  a  large 

meet  the  demands  of  scarce  years ;  but  if  number  of  hop  grounds  would  be  thrown 

the  facility  which  Government  gave  at  pre-  out  of  cidtivation  in  consequence  of  this 

Bent  were  removetl,  that  could  not  be  the  measure.    The  hop  grower,  however,  would 

case  in  future.      He  thought  there  were  not   object  to.  the  protective  duty  being 

peculiar  circumstances  to  prove  that  hops  lessened,  if  the  Government  would  at  the 

ought  to  be  treated  with  particular  leni-  same  time  take  off  a  portion  of  the  excise 

ency,   especially  when   they    remembered  duty. 

that  hop  growers  paid  the  enormous  e.\-  The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
cise  duty  of  2d.  in  the  pound.  They  were  QUER  said,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  gave 
also  put  to  the  annoyance  of  having  an  way  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
excise  o£Scer  to  stamp  every  bag  of  hops,  addressed  the  House,  as  he  had  told  them 
and  compelled  to  pay  toll  before  it.  could  that  although  the  system  of  protection 
be  taken  out  of  the  store.  When  all  this  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  yet  the  effect 
was  considered,  besides  the  uncertainties  of  it  upon  the  hop  grower  was  such  as  to 
of  time  and  season,  he  did  think  it  was  a  make  hop  grounds  for  the  most  part  losing 
very  great  hardship  for  the  hop  growers  of  concerns.  He  thought  no  argument  could 
Kent  to  have  their  protection  taken  from  be  stronger  than  that,  for  attempting  some 
them  while  an  expensive  and  burdensome  change  in  the  system  which  had  proved  so 
excise  duty  was  still  levied  upon  their  pro-  detrimental  to  small  people  engaged  in  the 
duce.  He  thought  that  if  there  was  to  be  growth  of  that  particular  article.  When 
free  trade,  there  should  be  free  trade  be-  the  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  a  perfect- 
tween  Maidstone  and  London.  He  under-  ly  free  trade  in  hops,  he  should  consider 
stood  there  was  at  the  present  moment  a  what  the  proposition  was  before  the  House, 
large  London  brewer  who  had  ordered  a  The  Government  did  not  put  the  English 
quantity  of  hops  from  America,  which  at  hop  grower  on  the  same  footing  as  the  fo- 
once  went  to  prove  that  they  could  be  reigner,  but  it  put  double  the  duty  upon 
brought  into  England.  The  hop  trade  in  the  foreigner  to  what  it  did  on  the  home 
Kent  supported  and  provided  food  and  grower.  The  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone 
sustenance  for  numbers  of  the  labouring  had  said,  that  were  they  not  deprived  of 
classes  of  that  county.  It  had  been  said  their  present  advantages,  they  could  hold 
that  a  great  spirit  of  gambling  was  their  hops  over  against  a  deficiency ;  hut 
abroad  ;  but  if  the  excise  duty  were  was  such  a  mode  of  gaining  a  profit  what 
taken  away,  there  would  be  none.  The  the  Government  ought  to  support,  as  fair 
trade  would  then  be  carried  on  without  to  the  consumer  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
any  of  that  spirit  of  gambling  which  was  had  also  expressed  great  fear  that  we 
now  complained  of.  He  thought  that,  should  have  American  hops  introduced  into 
considering  hops  were  subject  to  a  heavy  this  country  ;  but  on  that  head,  he  had 
excise  duty,  it  demanded,  if  anything,  a  been  sufficiently  answered  by  one  of  his 
much  greater  protection.  own  party.  He  wished  the  hon.  Gentle- 
Ma.  FREWEN  said,  that  the  right  man  would  mention  the  name  of  the  large 
hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  the  great  brewer  who  had  sent  to  America  for  hops  ; 
profit  which  had  been  made  by  the  hop-  because  if  his  name  were  once  known, 
growers.  It  was  very  true  that  some  he  would  undoubtedly  lose  all  his  custom, 
large  capitalists  had  made  much  money.  Much  had  been  said  against  the  excise 
but  it  was  not  the  case  generally  speak-  duty.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  foreign 
ing ;  for  so  great  was  the  spirit  of  compe-  hops  would  not  require  to  have  the  duty 
tilion  in  this  country,  that  the  profit  was  paid  till  they  were  taken  out  of  bond, 
lowered  very  considerably.  The  small  while  the  duty  on  home-grown  hops  must 
hop  grower  invariably  lost  money  after  a  be  paid  when  they  were  dried.     Such  waa 
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not  (he  fact ;  tlic  oxcUc  duty  was  not  pnid 
until  »  cousitlfrablc  time  aftrrwards.  He 
Wlirvod  the  olcisc  dutj  waa  cunsidorcd  by 
many  hop  growers  to  be  a  protection  to 
theni. 

Lord  G.  BEXTINCR  said,  that  there 
were  other  ^anibliiip;  (peculations  going  on 
in  thiA  country  tliun  gambling  in  hops. 
There  was  a  little  gambling  going  on  in 
railway  speculations  junt  now ;  but  he  was 


higher  duty  than  was  required  ;  hut  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  that  duty  reduced 
as  it  was  now  proposed  to  he  reduced,  was 
too  small ;  but  the  forms  of  the  House  pre- 
vented him  from  proposing  any  interme- 
diate duty ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  he  pro- 
tested against  his  vote  to-night  being  con- 
sidered as  a  vote  in  favour  of  a  duty  which 
was  almost  prohibitory,  yet  he  had  no 
other  option  than  to  pro^MM-e  that  that  port 


not  exactly  of  opinion  that  any  trade  ought    of  tbo  Resolution  be  omitt'eJ 


The  House  divided  on  the  Question,  that 
Hops  the  cwt.  21.  5s.  stand  part  of  tho 
Resolution: — Ayes  91;  Noes  44:  Majority 

47. 


to  bo  put  down  because  gamblers  chose  to 
•Beenlatc  upon  the  honest  pursuits  of  other 
peraoaa.  lie  apprehended  that  the  hup 
grower!  themselves  were  not  the  gamblers 

— it  waa  the  Lonu'on  speculators  who  were  ^.we  of  the  Ates. 

the  gamblers.  It  had  been  stated  by  tho 
ChanceUor  of  tho  Exchequer,  that  the 
House  heard  from  tho  hon.  Member  for 
Sussex  that  hop-growing  ha-d  heen  a  los- 
ing concern  for  some  years  pa.''t ;  but  tho  Barnard,  E.  U 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  a  uifferent    ^g™?^'  ^  j 

remedy  to  that  which  he  should  propose. 
He  should  propose  that  the  excise  du  ty  be 

taken  off.     He  was  glad  to  hear,  in   tJ>e 

early  part  of  the  evening,  the  stronget  t 

proof  of  the  advantage  of  the  abolishment 

of  the  excise  duties.     The  abolition  of  tho 

excise  duties  upon  glass   had   brought  a 

considerable  reduction   of   outlay    to   tho 

Government,  by  the  employiuent  of  a  less 

number  of  eici.^  ofEeers ;  and  he  thought 

they  had  a  reasonable  groun<\  for  suppos- 
ing that  one  hundred  excise  i  )fficers  might 

come  off,  and  upwards  of  10,  OOOf.  a  year 

be  »»r«d.  by  aboh'shing  the    present  hop 
doty.     That  would  be  a  meiins  of  giving 

asaiattuee  to  tho  hfp  grower;!.     A  gentle-    ,.. , 

■«B«a  h»i  called  upon  him  tliat-  moniing  and    (Vippn,  W. 
aasurcd  him  that  in  the  year   1836,  under    I>alryini)l.>,  Cant. 
UK)  rejnilations  of  the  Excis..,  he  had  j.aid    }l^',[''I^"sir"c  E. 
US*.  M.  a  cwt.  upon  fifteen  <;on8  and  a  half    Kundan.Adm. 

of  hops,  which  were  grown  in  1836,  which     Kbrinf^on,  Vinci 

waa  a  goo4  y***^  :  the  result  was,  he  was 

obliged  to  h^  his  hops  till  1 840,  when 

he  was  tirod  of  holding  them,   and    then 

he  sold  tbo  hops,  with  that  duty  of  1 8*.  8d. 

paid  upuii  tliom  for  16i.    It  had  been  stated 

that  in  1817  or  1818,  hops  were  38/.  tho 

cwt.      Would    they   admit   foreign-grown 

hoM  to  remedT  rach  disastrous  effects  as 

thm!     Ho  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 

the  hon.  Ocntlomen  on  the  Treasury  liench 

to  one  tiling.    Supjiosc  they  were  to  throw 

the  hop  grounds  out  of  cultivation,  what  did 

the  Government  mean  to  do  with  the  Tithe 

CommuUtiun  Act?      He  uudersto<Hl  that  Lilt  of  the 'SoES. 

while  wheat  land  paid  7«.  an  acre  towards 

tix!  tithes,  hop  land  iiaid  20f.     Ho  admit- 

tad  that  a  duty  of  4/.  10(.  a  cwt.  was  a 
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On  the  article  Leather, 

Mr.  knight  said,  that  with  respect  to 
boots  and  shoes,  he  understood  that  great 
distress  had  ensued  among  the  boot  and 
shoemakers,  consequent  upon  the  last  reduc- 
tion in  the  Tariff  affecting  these  articles.  He 
knew  that  many  houses  in  London,  which 
had  paid  5001.  a  week  wages,  had  shifted 
their  establishments  to  Boulogne.  One  of 
these  houses  had  exported  a  great  number 
of  shoes  and  boots.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  reductions  would  not  only  injure 
the  trades  which  they  affected  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  press  with  still  greater  severity 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns 
and  hamlets.  He  thought  that  the  electors 
of  Stafford  had  made  a  bad  bargain  for 
themselves  by  the  recent  election.  He 
would  not  divide  the  House  on  the  question. 

On  the  Question  that  "Platting  of  Straw 
the  lb.,  5s.." 

Mr.  re PTOX  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  made  this  article  the 
subject  of  still  further  reduction.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  in  the  Tariff  of  1842  proposed  a 
still  lower  rate  of  duty ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  any 
reason  for  regret,  except  that  he  had  re- 
duced the  duty  at  all.  Before  1842,  the 
duty  was  10«.;  but  it  had  by  that  measure 
been  reduced  to  7».  6d.  The  House  might 
not  perhaps  be  aware  that  there  were  from 
30,000  to  40,000  people  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  plait  in  the  counties 
of  Hertford,  Essex,  Buckingham,  and  Be<l- 
ford.  It  appeared  to  him  that  one  of  the 
great  advantages  derived  by  those  employed 
in  that  business  was,  that  they  were  able 
to  plait  the  straw  in  their  own  homes. 
Many  children  and  girls  were  employed 
under  the  eyes  of  their  own  parents.     In 


Tuscany  a  particular  sort  of  grass  was  cul- 
tivated for  this  purpose,  which  he  was  told 
did  not  grow  in  this  country.  He  had  him- 
self seen  it  growing  near  Florence.  From 
inquiries  made  he  was  led  to  believe  there 
were  three  kinds  of  plait — one  was  of  a 
very  fine  nature  ;  the  second  fine,  but  less 
80  than  the  first ;  and  the  third  of  a  coarser 
sort.  It  was  only  concerning  the  two  for- 
mer kinds  that  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained. Fine  straw  was  of  great  use  to 
the  retailers  in  London  ;  but  that  particu- 
larly fine  quality  was  used  entirely  by  the 
upper  classes.  He  put  it  to  the  House,  if 
it  were  not  a  hard  case  that  the  poor  oper- 
atives should  suffer,  to  make  this  kind  of 
plait  somewhat  cheaper.  The  people  of 
this  country  woidd  find  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  those  of  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  article,  as  he  had  already  said,  was 
exclusively  used  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  countrywomen 
gave  it  the  preference  over  the  produce  of 
their  own  country ;  but  as  it  was,  he  thought 
that  when  these  ladies  would  wear  so  fine 
an  article,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  it.  Much  had  been  said  about  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  ;  but 
he  thought  reduced  wages,  that  would  fol- 
low from  this  measure,  was  a  bad  step 
towards  it.  He  thought  it  would  operate 
injuriously  upon  the  poor  women  and  child- 
ren employed  in  this  trade.  It  must  bo 
known  that  plait  was  an  article  of  which  a 
great  quantity  could  be  wrapped  in  very 
small  bundles ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
freightage  was  trifling.  He  would  be  glad 
to  know  the  number  of  convictions  for 
smugghng  this  straw  plait,  for  great  smug- 
gling of  this  article  had,  in  1 842,  been  urged 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  lowering  the  duty. 

Sib  G.  clerk  was  sorry  if  any  injury 
had  been  done  to  the  straw-plait  manufac- 
turers by  the  measure  of  1842.  At  that 
time  the  duty  was  I7«.  6d.  [Mr.  Rei-ton  : 
Ten  shillings.]  No;  17*.  6d.,  and  that, 
too,  be  it  recollected,  upon  a  guinea's  worth 
of  the  article.  It  was,  in  1842,  reduced 
to  a  duty  of  7«.  6d. ;  and  they  now  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  5s. ;  still  leaving  a  protection 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  an  article  which  could 
be,  and  had  been,  smuggled  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Since  the  reduction  of 
1842,  he  was  proud  to  say  the  straw-plait 
workers  had  introduced  such  improvements 
in  the  plaiting  of  the  article,  as  to  be  en- 
abled to  produce  a  superior  quality ;  so  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
entertained  by  the  Member. 

Question  agreed  to. 
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On  the  QuMtion.  that  all  the  articles  iii- 

clii'l    "        ■       "      ■       '   Silk  Manufactures 

(!«'.'  :'>n, 

Mk.  UANlvlI.S  miJ,  he  would  propose 
the  uniiii«ii>ii  of  items  upon  which  it  was 
propoaed  to  reduce  th<*  duty  to  a  very 
large  extent.  In  duinf;  so  he  would  meet 
the  ehallengv  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  nt 
the  head  of  the  Uovcmment,  who  chnl- 
leoged  any  one  to  !<how  that  any  material 
intereat  had  been  injure<l  hy  the  lowering  of 
duty  for  any  length  of  time.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  aRsumcd,  not  only  that  no 
interest  had  l>een  injured,  but  that  all  had 
been  benefited,  either  inime<liatcly  or  with- 
in a  very  short  |>eriod  of  the  time  when 
Buch  an  alteration  was  made.  He  should 
have  felt  some  hesitation  in  talcing  up  a 
subject  on  which  he  could  not  pretend  to 
any  practical  knowledge  or  information, 
neither  could  ho  say  it  was  one  in  which 
his  constituents  were  especially  interested; 
but  he  felt  for  the  many  weavers  whoso 
interests  would  he  injure<l  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  and  he  had  obtained  a  de- 
gree of  iiifomiatiun  which  reached  to  a 
certain  periixl,  was  full  and  accurate,  and 
of  an  authority  that  could  not  be  disputed. 
Within  Bi.\  years  of  the  alteration  made  in 
the  silk  trade  by  Mr.  Hu.-ikisson,  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which,  so  far  from 
showing  any  improvement,  evinced  that 
inconvenience  and  suflTcring  had  been  the 
result — in  fact  so  much  so  that  Parliament, 
then  under  the  control  of  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment, felt  itself  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  those  engaged  in  that  trade, 
and  appoint  a  ('ommittec  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  In  1832  a  Committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  he  was  a  Member. 
There  was  u|Kin  it  twenty-three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  only  seven  were  now  in 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  a  Mem- 
her  of  that  Committee ;  but,  so  far  as  his 
recollection  extended,  attended  it  verv  soU 
dom.  He  (Mr.  Bnnkes)  had  since  thought 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ottended 
it  more  frequently,  he  would  not  have 
thrown  out  the  challenge  he  had  given,  be- 
Mttie  ho  must  have  felt  that  the  moss  of 
•ridence  there  tendered  was  entirely  oppo- 
•ite  to  his  pn-scnt  views.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Monlrtise  was  also  a  Member  of 
the  Commitleo,  and  a  eimstant  attendant 
at  the  sittings ;  and  that  hon.  MemWr 
would  not  dispute  the  authority  of  the  evi- 
deoco  it  receivisl.  The  sittings  of  the 
Committee  exlcnde*!  over  a  period  of  five 


months,  from  March  until  August.  It 
was  appointed — 

"  To  oxaniinc  into  the  present  stat«  of  the  silk 
trade,  and  to  inquire  what  effects  lind  been  pro- 
dnoed  bj  tlie  cluinires  in  tiie  laws  relatinf;  to  the 
■ilk  trade,  sini-e  l!'24,  .-ind  whether  any  h'g:islatiro 
measure  could  be  devised  oonipatilile  with  tlie  ge- 
neral interest  of  the  country,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  it ;  at  the  winie  time  to 
prevent  smuegling  in  silk  manu&cture,  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Ilousc." 

The  Committee  sat  almost  incessantly,  and 
only  closed  its  labours  with  the  Session. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  only 
laid  on  the  Table  the  last  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  was  in  these  words : — 

"  Yonr  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable 
to  m.ike  any  general  or  full  report  on  several 
matters  committed  to  their  consideration  ;  but  the 
various  interests  included,  and  the  extent  of  the 
subject  brought  before  the  Conunittee,  as  well  as 
the  great  numbtT  of  witnesses  they  had  to  exa- 
mine, and  the  knowledge  that  many  others  still 
rt'main  to  be  examined,  eomi>el  us  at  this  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session,  only  to  lay  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  House." 

Had  he  (Mr.  Bankeg)  been  a  Member  of 
the  ensuing  Parliament,  he  would  certainly 
have  moved  for  the  reappointment  of  the 
Committee;  but  ho  had  not  been  in  that 
House  for  several  years  after.  When  the 
Committee  drew  near  to  a  close,  the  lato 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  who  was  one  of  its 
Members,  prepare<l  a  Resolution,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  Committee  as  a  founda- 
tion for  its  Report.  He  had  the  honour 
of  assisting  him,  and  Alderman  Waithman 
also  took  i)art  in  preparing  it.  A  day  was 
fixed  upon  which  this  Resolution  was  to  be 
discussed.  When  the  day  came,  one  of 
the  Members,  then  the  Member  for  Coven- 
try, as  he  believed  (Sir  H.  Bulwer),  did 
not  attend,  from  illness  or  some  other 
cause.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  divided 
equally  for  and  against  the  Resolution. 
The  chainnan  (Mr.  Sanford)  was  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Resolution,  and  his  costing  vote 
would  have  decided  it  in  their  favour.  Be- 
fore the  division  took  place,  hpwever,  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  was  sent  for, 
w-ho  hod  never  been  at  any  previous  sitting 
(Sir  Henry  Pamell),  and  he  voted  against 
them.  This  was  the  reason  why  no  other 
than  the  meagre  Report  which  they  saw  on 
the  Table  had  been  j)roduced,  and  which 
was  sufficient  to  assure  them  that  no  com- 
plete inquiry  had  taken  place  ;  but  a  mass 
of  facts  had  been  recorded  which  indispu- 
tably proved  that  the  complaints  of  the  peti- 
tioners were  well   founded,  and   that  the 
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silk  trade  had  experienced  severe  depres- 
sion from  the  measures  introduced  hy  Mr. 
Huskisson.  There  might  be  still  a  very 
large  capital  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk;  but  it  had  been  proved,  and  he 
woidd  forthwith  direct  their  attention  to 
the  evidence,  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty 
had  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  engaged  in  that  trade 
more  than  half — that,  from  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort — he  had  almost 
said  indulgence,  in  which  they  were  before 
the  change  was  made — they  had  been 
thrown  into  fearful  and  general  distress 
during  the  six  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  pa.ssing  of  the  measure  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  question.  Mr.  William  Bnuis- 
kell  after  one  or  two  obsen-ations  made  by 
him,  was  questioned  as  follows:^ 

"  Uow  do  you  think  the  measure  has  atkcted 
the  ribbon  trade  ?  —I  think  great  distresa  has 
tikcn  place  in  the  ribbon  trade  from  foreign  com- 
petition. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  smuggling  has  increased 
in  this  period  as  compared  with  the  period  prior 
to  1826»— .\maangly. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  any  manufacturers  who 
thought  wcU  of  the  scheme  when  first  proposed, 
and  who  have  since  altered  their  opinion  ? — Yes.  I 
hare  reason  to  think  there  are  several,  and  I  will 
name  them  if  the  Committee  wish  (witness  did 
name  them). 

"  Wliat  difTcrcnce  is  there  between  the  wages 
of  the  English  and  the  foreign  workman  ? — I 
should  think  the  English  workman  has,  generally 
speaking,  very  nearly  double. 

"  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  great  number  of 
weavers  in  Spitalfields  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment hy  the  same  article  being  nranufacturcd  in 
Manchester  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

"  Is  it  not  a  fiict,  that  taking  the  whole  of  the 
goods  now  made  in  Spitalfields,  that  a  (quality  is 
made  much  better  than  it  was  a  few  yean  ago  ? — 
I  should  say  not ;  I  think  they  made  better  goods 
ten  years  ago  than  they  make  now. 

"  You  state  that  wages  in  Spitalfields  hare  been 
reduced  .50  per  cent,  since  1826  ? — Yes  ?  from  40 
to  50  per  cent. 

"  I>o  you  attribute  that  to  the  intnxluction  of 
goods  from  Krance  1 — Y'es  ;  mainly  I  do. 

There  would  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  Report,  an  estimate  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  weavers  in  full  employ- 
ment, in  the  plain  ribbon  trade,  including 
satins  and  sarsenets.  From  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Poole,  it  appeared  that 
in  1815  the  wages  was  18«.  Ikd.  per 
week;  in  1816.  17*.;  in  1818,  lit.  Gd.  ; 
in  1819,  l«ir.  \\d.  again;  in  1824.  17«.; 
in  1820,  the  year  after  the  reduction, 
14«. ;  in  1829,  three  years  after  the  altera- 
tion, tbey  fell  to  10«.  lOd.,  from  18«.  l^d. 


He  also  found  in  that  Report  an  account 
of  the  money  actually  paid  for  poor  rates 
in  Coventry — the  parish  of  Coventry,  for 
the  support  of  permanent  casual  poor.  At 
Lady-day,  1824,  the  amount  paid  for  poor 
rate  in  that  parish  for  permanent  and  ca- 
sual poor,  was  l,307i.  lOs.  3d.  In  1830, 
six  years  after,  the  poor  rate  rose  to 
2.1921.  19*.  2d..  Then,  as  regarded  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  he  gave  a 
statement  respecting  Macclesfield ;  he  men- 
tioned the  number  of  spindles  in  employ, 
which  were,  in  1824.  270,000,  and  10.000 
people  employed  ;  in  1828,  four  years  after, 
and  two  years  after  the  alteration  of  duty, 
the  number  of  working  spindles  in  that 
town  was  reduced  from  276,000  to  159,000 
— whilst  the  people,  who  in  1824  were 
10,000,  were  reduced  to  5,254.  But  in 
the  year  1831,  a  reduction  still  more  re- 
markable occurred  ;  the  number  of  spin- 
dles was  reduced  to  1 20,000,  and  the  peo- 
ple employed  to  3,000,  having  been  10,000 
in  1824.  Then  as  to  wages.  In  1824, 
the  wages  of  the  able  man  in  this  trade 
was  18*.  a  week,  the  wages  of  young  men 
14».,  of  young  women  12*.  a  week,  of 
children  from  7s.  6d.  to  3».  Gd.  In  1828, 
four  years  after,  the  wages  of  able  men, 
which  had  been  18».,  were  reduced  to 
8».  6d. ;  the  wages  of  young  men,  which 
had  been  14«.,  were  reduced  to  7«.  3d.; 
the  wages  of  women,  which  had  been  12s., 
were  reduced  to  6s. ;  the  wages  of  children, 
which  had  been  from  7s.  6d.  to  3s.  Gd., 
were  reduced  to  3s.  Gd.  and  Is.  9d.  But 
in  1831,  still  further  reductions  took  place, 
for  the  wages  of  able  men  were  reduced  to 
4s.  7rf.  which  had  been  18s.,  the  wages  of 
young  men  to  4s.  of  women  to  3s.,  of 
children  to  Is.  Then  let  them  take  the 
poor  rates  of  Macclesfield.  In  1824,  the 
gross  expenditure  of  poor  rates  was  4,20H. 
1 8s. ;  in  1 829,  five  years  after  the  poor 
rate  was  more  than  doubled — it  amounted 
to  8,670<.  Then  let  them  take  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  relief.  In  1825, 
there  were  fifty-six  families  in  that  town 
receiving  relief ;  in  1831 ,  51 1 .  Now,  could 
any  one  withstand  such  facts  as  these  ? 
Was  he  to  be  told  now,  even  supposing  the 
statement  was  true,  which  he  could  prove 
it  was  not,  that  it  was  true  the  silk  wea- 
vers did  suffer  for  five  or  .six  years,  but 
that  they  had  now  recovered  ?  That  would 
not  meet  his  case.  He  had  answered  the 
challenge  which  had  been  thrown  out,  to 
produce  a  single  case  where  mischief  had 
resulted  from  the  reduction  of  protection  ; 
and  he  had  shown  that  great  and  enormous 
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luitchiof  had  been  the  rcRult  of  n  rai<h  al- 
teration in  thoM!  duties — an  alteration  of 
tlic  efToct  of  which  tlio  House  vaa  warned, 
but  which  beinr  sanctioned  by  the  great 
name  of  Mr.  Huakiaaon,  was  carried  as 
triomphantly  as  any  of  those  ahcrationa 
which  the  Honse  waa  now  achieving.  Ho 
would  not  saj  but  the  great  manufacturers 
might  be  ready  to  try  this  great  eijK>- 
riment,  and  to  share  in  the  glory  which 
was  anticipate<l  from  the  now  system,  and 
which  was  to  find  iaiitators  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Hut  they  could  afford  to 
stand  the  risk  of  five  or  six  Tears  of  depre- 
ciation, and  sustain  the  disadvantage  which 
unrestricted  competition  would  cause  them  ; 
but  he  begged  the  House  to  remember  that 
that  which  was  a  mere  temporary  disadvan- 
tage to  them,  was  ruin  to  the  poorer  classes. 
The  Ilouse  could  not  re-establish  them — it 
could  not  indemnify  them  for  the  injury 
which  was  brought  upon  them.  He  thought, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  pause,  and  give 
the  operatives  time  to  recover  from  the 
injuries  which  had  already  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  manufacturers  would  no 
doubt  speak  for  themselves — some  of  them 
were  present  in  the  House ;  but  he  should 
be  surprised,  indeed,  if  any  of  them  would 
rise  and  tell  him  that  the  operatives  were 
in  favour  of  this  change,  or  that  they  did 
not  look  forward  with  great  and  reasonable 
dread  to  the  farther  mischief  which  these 
measurea  were  likel?  to  bring  upon  them. 
But  it  might  be  said,  it  was  true,  the  Spital- 
ficlds  weavers  were  ruined ;  but  what  busi- 
ness had  they  to  settle  there  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  said  that.  [Mr. 
Hcme:  No,  no!]  The  hon.  Member  de- 
nie<l  it,  but  ho  had  heard  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber say  something  very  like  that,  namely, 
that  the  weavers  had  no  business  to  settle 
there.  Others  said,  "  True,  the  business 
had  disappcare<l  from  Spitalfields,  but  it 
had  risen  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 
ThoB.  where  was  it  ?  He  had  not  been 
•Ua  to  discover  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
eonntry.  It  was  not  the  same  sort  of 
trade  it  was — not  the  trade  which  gave 
the  high  wages — it  was  not  the  trade 
which  wrought  the  valuable  kind  of  manu- 
factures, which  branch  of  trade  alone 
gave  the  high  wages  ;  and  when  he  was 
met.  aa  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  be, 
with  retnnu  (rem  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ahowing  a  groat  increase  in  the  weight 
and  bulk  of  the  silk  exported,  he  begged 
to  say  that  would  not  meet  his  argument 
in  regard  to  wages — it  rather  confirmed 
his  apprahmuiotu,  that  they  hatl  lost  the 


manufacture  of  those  fine  and  valuable 
fabrics  which  were  bought  by  the  rich, 
till,  in  consequence  of  the  change  they 
were  enabled  to  buy  them  from  foreigners  ; 
which  were  bought  by  the  rich  who  could 
afford  to  pay  high  prices  ;  and  for  the 
fabrication  of  which  the  master  manufac- 
turers were  enabled  to  pay  high  wages. 
Those  fabrics  ought  to  have  been  encour- 
oge<l,  and  not  to  have  been  surrendered 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  com])etc  with 
the  taste  or  with  the  dyes  of  France. 
At  the  very  moment  the  change  took 
place,  they  were  in  the  act  of  sunnounting 
these  obstacles  ;  they  were  discovering  the 
means  of  being  able  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners both  with  respect  to  the  dyes 
and  to  taste  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
stated  before  the  Committee  that  a  fabric 
was  seized  at  the  Custom  House  as  French, 
which  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  an 
English  one.  The  quantity  of  silk  now 
manufactured  might  bo  as  much  as  before  ; 
but  what  he  contended  was,  that  those  ex- 
pensive fabrics  which  alone  gave  high 
wages,  were  now  given  up  in  a  great 
measure.  Therefore,  when  it  was  said 
that  the  persons  formerly  employed  in 
Spitalfields  had  now  gone  to  Manchester 
and  Nottingham,  he  said  it  was  not  to 
work  those  fine  and  beautifid  fabrics. 
Tlicy  were  engage<l  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  it  was  tnic  ;  but  it  was  silk  of  an 
inferior  nature  —  what  was  called  the 
husks  and  knubs.  [Clwers.]  Hon.  Mem- 
bers cheered  him.  Was  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  operatives  ?  Did  they 
think  what  wages  they  got  ?  That  was 
his  case.  It  was  nothing  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  same  number  of  people  were  em- 
ployed who  would  have  been  employed  wi- 
der other  circumstances.  His  case  wa.f, 
that  great  nimibers  of  them  were  employed 
at  wages  so  low  as  hardly  to  provide  suffi- 
cient subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  required  no  intimacy  with  the 
feeling  of  the  working  classes  to  know 
that  they  were  not  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
nosed  change.  Reports  of  meetings  had 
been  published  in  the  public  journals  :  one 
of  these  was  held  at  Manchester,  and  the 
report  described  it  as  numerous  and  en- 
thusiastic. Mr.  Cann  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair  ;  and  he  stated  that 
the  proposed  Tariff  would  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  thoir  present  low  rate  of 
wages.  Then  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Bennet,  who  declared  to  the  meet- 
ing— 

"  Tfiat  he  bad  beeu  a  weaver  for  fifty-aevcn 
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years,  and  he  found  by  bitter  experience  that 
every  advance  towards  free  trade  only  lowered 
their  wages  ;  he  would  ask  who  they  were  who 
were  now  the  leaders  of  free  trade  ?  Not  the  ma- 
nufacturers, but  great  capitalists  who  could  bur 
goods  anywhere,  and  would  buy  them  where  they 
could  2ot  them  the  cheapest,  never  caring  about 
the  labourer,  lie  would  ask  who  were  Cobden 
and  Bright  ?  Two  men  who  had  amassed  large 
fortunes  by  getting  work  done  cheap,  and  only 
wanted  the  repeal  of  the  Com  I^ws  for  their  own 
benefit.  But  he  was  sure  that  neither  the  weavers, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  bo<ly  of  working  men,  when  the 
matter  was  properly  explained  to  them,  would  be 
led  away  by  the  cry  of  cheap  bread.  But  then  Mr. 
Cobden  said  bread  would  not  &U  much  in  this 
country,  but  would  rise  on  the  contrary  abroad  ; 
but  the  manufecturers  there  would  not  raise  their 
workmen's  wages  any  more  than  our  manufactu- 
rers, because  their  food  was  dearer  ;  and  thus  wo 
should  make  the  poor  there  worse  off  than  they 
were  at  present,  and  do  no  good  to  ourselves.  For 
our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  took  care,  when 
bread  was  cheap  to  make  tliat  an  excuse  to  lower 
wages ;  but  they  also  took  care,  when  food  was 
dear,  not  to  raise  them.  Uuskisson's  measures  had 
brought  ruin  upon  numbers  of  poor  families,  and 
Sir  Robert's,  he  was  sure,  would  prove  worse  still. 

"  Mr.  Jones  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  and  he  thought  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  petition  against  the  measure,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  French  unless  we  bad  taxation  as  low, 
and  wages  still  lower. 

"  Mr.  Field  then  moved  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : — '  Resolved  that  we,  the  weavers  of  Man- 
chester, in  public  meeting  assembled,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  silks 
will  be  a  very  great  injury  to  the  silk  trade  of  this 
country ;  and  we,  therefore  resolve  to  oppose  it 
by  every  legal  and  constitutional  means.'  lie 
(Mr.  Field)  could  also  recollect  the  vast  amount 
of  misery  which  Huskisson's  measure  had  inHicted 
on  the  silk  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  misery 
and  starvation  which  that  measure  had  brought 
upon  the  weavers  generally.  It  had  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  their  wages  one-half,  and  I'eel's  mea- 
sure would,  if  passed,  do  the  same  ;  and  he  was 
sure  it  would  benefit  no  class  of  persons  but  the 
fiindholder,  the  large  capitalist,  and  the  fixed  an- 
nuitant. It  was  very  well  for  such  men  as  Mr. 
Hume  to  advocate  low  wages,  just  because  bis 
lady  would  get  a  silk  dress  Jkbnnt  sixpence  cheaper, 
or  perhaps  a  new  bonnet  threepence  cheaper. 
The  (act  was,  that  the  capitalist  and  large  manu- 
facturers were  not  content  with  taking  their  sweat, 
but  they  had  taken  their  fiosh,  and  now  they 
wanted  to  open  their  bones  and  suck  the  marrow 
out.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  Resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Canvenner. 

"  Mr.  Clough  then  moved,  '  that  a  petition  Iw 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  against 
the  passing  of  Sir  Rolwrt  Peel's  measure,  and  in- 
stead of  it  to  grant  protection  for  labour  to  the 
working  claw.' " 

There  was  another  meeting  hehl  in  a  dif- 
f<Tcnt  place  on  the  same  day.  It  appeared 
that  these  meetings  were  perfectly  open  ; 
and  yet  the  Resolutions  were  carried  with- 
out one  dissentient  voice.  Now,  if  he  found 
that  even  in  Manchester   itself  such  lan- 


guage was  openly  held,  could  he  doubt 
that  the  working  classes  generally  were 
averse  to  the  change  ?  True,  he  found  no 
persons  of  wealth  or  consideration  taking 
part  in  these  meetings  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  disregard 
them.  They  were  meetings  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  were  awake  to  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  these  rash 
experiments.  They  were  persons  who  had 
felt  the  evils  ;  and  therefore  they  were 
alive  to  this  fresh  attack.  It  was  true  that 
other  trades  and  occupations  had  not  shown 
the  same  feeling,  because,  happily,  they 
had  not  hitherto  felt  the  same  degree  of 
injury.  Now,  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Spitalficlds  weavers  had  gone  to  Manches- 
ter ;  well,  he  had  traced  them  to  Man- 
chester, and  this  was  the  wretched  condi- 
tion in  wliich  he  found  them,  that  they 
were  scarcely  able  at  present  to  provide 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
rea.sonably  anticipating  that  if  thi«  fresh 
change  were  made,  their  condition  would 
become  worse  than  ever.  But  it  was  verj 
singular  that  in  a  few  parts  of  the  kingdom 
did  they  hear  much  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons. His  attention  had  been  drawn  in- 
cidentally to  this  subject,  by  lo^tiag  over 
the  Report  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Factories,  whose  attention  was  necessitrily 
directed  to  the  subject  of  mills,  and  facto- 
ries through  the  kingdom.  In  looking 
through  the  Report  of  Mr.  Saunders  for 
the  year  1845,  whoso  districts  compre- 
hended the  counties  of  Derby,  Hertford,. 
Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  York,  he-  found 
this  result,  that  from  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  mills  in  October,  1838,  with  those 
in  January,  1845,  there  were  in  the  for- 
mer periotl,  of  cotton,  204  mills,  m  the 
latter  period,  26.3  mills ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  59.  Of  wool,  in  the  former 
period,  there  were  566  millsv  in  the  latter 
period,  6.'55  ;  being  an  increase  of  8^  mills  ;. 
of  worsted  fabrics,  in  the  former  period, 
there  were  388  mills,  in  the  latter  438, 
increase  50  ;  of  flax  mills,  in  the  former 
period,  59  mills,  in  the  latter  65  ;  mcrease 
6  ;  and  then  came  silk,  which  employed  in: 
the  former  period  69  mills,  and  in  the 
latter  63  ;  being  the  only  trade  in  which 
there  had  been  a  decrease.  He  ibniKl  also- 
that  the  total  number  of  chtldfen  sndcr  hi». 
observation  in  Lancashire  wa&  13,000, 
while  the  children  employed  in  the  silk 
trade  was  only  800.  Therefore,  looking- 
to  this  extensive  district  of  the  coun- 
try, he  did  not  find  tha).  tlic  silk  trade. 
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yMA   lukd    be«n   exp<>Ucd   from    London 
bj  theM  experiments,   had   been    largely 
wtaUklMd    HI    any    otIuT    part    of    the 
kingdom.     lie  did  not  dixputo  that  there 
WW*  many  manufaotures  which  were  called 
Bilk,  but  which  were  not  formerly  thought 
worthy  of  that  name — manufactures  where 
■ilk  WTM  mixed  with  cotton,  worsted,  ond 
other  articles  :  but  he  begged  ogain  thnt 
the  House  would  bear  in  mind  thot  it  was 
the  question    of  wages  ho   wns  arguing. 
There  was  a  paper  which  had  been  largely 
circulated,  and  from  which,  therefore,  he 
would  quote  but  little  ;  but  there  were  a 
few  particulars  which  he  begged  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  as  a  fair  summary  of  his 
case,  and  as  containing  matter  well  deserv- 
ing their    attention.     It  oppeared,   then, 
that  the  wages  of  the  silk  weaver  were  less 
by  one-half  now  than  they  were  in  1 824  ; 
he  thought  the  evidence  ho  had  quoted  had 
already  established  that  fact.     He  trusted 
he  should  hear  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that,   in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
higher  rates  of  wages  were  resumed  ;  for 
he  did  not  deny  that  the  manufacturers  now 
could  and  diq  carry  on  the  higher  fabrics, 
but  not  to  the  same  extensive  degree  as 
before  ;  they  had  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  os  they  would  have  done  if  pro- 
tection hod  not  been  withdrawn  ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  a  right  to  assume  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  were  now  earning 
amall  wages  would  have  been  eniploye<l  in 
a  more  profitable  way,  if  these  alterations 
bad  not  been  made.     The  second  statement 
contAined  in  the  paper  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  silk 
manufactured   in    England   was    less    by 
2,000.000t.  or  .3,000.CkXM.  stcrhng  than  it 
waa  in   1824.     Here   again   they  had   to 
deal  with  quality,   not  with  quantity,  be- 
CMue  the  exports  of  silk  to  Franco,  which 
were  so  much  spoken  of,  consisteil  of  coorse 
yams  for  fringes,  iic,  while  the  imports 
from  France  conMsted  of  the  finest  fabrics, 
■o  that  the  areragc  value  of  Knglish  silk 
exported  to  France  was   7$.  Cxi.   per  lb., 
while  the  average  value  of  the  French  silk 
importod  to   England    was   ,5Gji.    per  Ih., 
wmeh  marked  the  ditfcrencc  in  the  quality 
of  tba  ailk  and  in  the  value  of  the  labour. 
TIm  daelarod  Taluo  of  the  English  exports 
of  ailk  into  Franco  waa  *omewlicn>  alKivc 
156.00U{.,  while  the  declared  value  of  the 
Fraaeh  import*  into  England  was   above 
l.OOO.OOM.  sterling.    He  might  state  that 
■    •  portion  of  his  constituents  were  interested 
in  the  ailk  trade  ;  and  when  he  had  on  a 
faiiHi  iwcMioii  oppmcd  the  reduction  of 


the  duty  on  thrown  silk,  and  urged  the 
case  of  his  constituents  upon  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  he  received  for  answer  that  his 
was  one  of  the  counties  which  had  been 
beaten  out  of  their  manufactures  by  the 
discovery  of  new  machinery  ;   and,  above 
all,  by  the  discovery  of  steam.     Now,  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  Bnronct,  thot 
the  monufacturo  of  thrown  silk  could  be 
quite  OS  well  carried  on  by  water  power  as 
by  steam.      But  the   fact  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the  duties,  where 
there  had  been  two  large  establishments 
employing  a  great  number  of  hands,  there 
was  now  only  one  establishment,  the  hands 
were  considerably  reduced,  and  the  rates 
of  wages,  though  there  was  every  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  pay  libe- 
rally, were  still  in  no  degree  so  high  as  they 
had  been  before.     Thus  the  population  of 
that  district  bad  to  a  large  extent  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  particularly  young  fe- 
males were  deprived  of  employment  which 
was  profitable  to  them,  and  in  no  degree 
injurious  to  the  health  ;  for  it  was  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  health  suffered  less  in  the 
silk  than  in  any  other  manufacture.     For 
those   reasons,   in    addition   to   others,  he 
trusted   thnt   the    case    of  those    persons 
would   meet   with    the    sympathy   of   the 
House.    He  did  not  wish  to  mix  it  up  with 
other  questions.     Ho  should  prove  an  in- 
terested and  unw^orthy  advocate,  if  he  were 
to  damage  the  cause  of  these-  unfortunate 
persons  by  mixing   it  up  with   any  other 
qiiestion.     Vote  as  they  would  upon  other 
questions — state  if  they  chose  that  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  rested  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  ;  but  let  them  not,  in  their 
wish  to  carry  the  Com  Laws,  do  injustice 
to  this  particular  class  of  persons  who  had 
already  suffered  so  severely  from  the  Ta- 
riff, ond  who,  if  tlrey  were  now  in  a  pro- 
sperous state,  wore  but  recovering  from  the 
depression   to   which   former   experiments 
hod  reduced  them.     If  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  were  now  in  a  flourishing  state, 
ho  said,  leave  them  so  ;  and  for  years  to 
come  let   them    enjoy    thot   protection  to 
which  they  were  so  nnich  entitled.     Those 
richer    fabrics    which    atlordcd    the    high 
prices,    could  only  be   purchased  by  the 
wealthy.    They  wore  the  only  persons  who 
could  complain  of  the  high  prices  ;  and  he 
tnisted  that  class  woidd  let  it  be  a  part  of 
their  privileges — a  part  of  their  pride — if 
they  were  to  adorn  thc-ir  palaces  with  hang- 
ings of  these  fabrics,  that  in  these  expen- 
sive articles  of  dress  and  furniture  they 
were  contributing  to  the  high  wages  of  the 
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operative  classes.  He  would  certainly  divide 
on  this  subject,  because,  as  had  been  said, 
it  involved  other  interests  ;  for  the  ques- 
tions of  dress  and  millinery  related  to  the 
same  subject — they  all  related  to  the  pride 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  rich.  They  might, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  lower 
the  amount  of  wealth  of  the  nobles  of  the 
land  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  it  would  still 
be  their  pride  and  their  happiness  to  con- 
tribute to  the  just  remuneration  of  the 
working  classes.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  omission  of  all  articles  in  the  Tariff 
which  included  silk. 

Mr.  WYNN  ELLIS  said  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  1833,  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bankcs) 
had  referred,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  operatives  in  the  silk  trade 
during  that  investigation.  He  gave  the 
hon.  Member  credit  for  sincerity  ;  but  ho 
begged  to  remind  him  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  we  could  return  to  the  old 
system  of  prohibition.  That  was  quite 
impossible.  It  was  assumed  that  if  we 
did,  the  former  rate  of  wages  might  still 
be  obtained  ;  but  he  apprehended  no  such 
result  would  foUow,  the  competition  for 
employment  being  too  great.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  the  silk  trade  that  had  left  Spi- 
taliields ;  and  he  asked  where  it  was  gone  ? 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  since  1832  the 
number  of  parties  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade  in  Spitalfiitlds  had  been  reduced  from 
14,000  to  9,000.  It  was  also  assumed, 
and  it  was  quite  true,  that  if  you  admitted 
the  silks  of  France,  the  whole  of  the  very 
superior  fabrics  would  come  from  that 
country.  That  was  the  case  undoubtedly ; 
and  it  would  be  so  for  some  time  yet,  because 
in  France  there  was  a  richer  description  of 
silk  grown  than  reached  this  country,  all 
of  which  they  consumed.  He  had  been 
in  the  silk  trade  thirty-five  years,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  best  de- 
scription of  silks  now  imported  from  France 
had  never,  at  any  time,  been  manufactured 
in  Spitaliields,  although  there  had  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  country,  and  although  in  operative 
skill  the  workmen  of  Spitalfields  were 
equal  to  the  execution  of  anything  that 
could  be  produced  in  France.  He  would, 
however,  revert  to  one  point  he  had  omit- 
ted, and  give  the  House  an  idea  of  what 
had  become  of  the  silk  trade.  Ribbons 
fonnerly  made  in  Coventry  were  now  ma- 
nufactured in  Derby  ;  large  houses  bad 
been  established  at  Manchester,  Battersca, 


and  Congleton.  At  Coventry  they  now 
made  a  description  of  goods  hardly  known 
there  twenty  years  ago — gauze  ribbons. 
Broad  sUks  were  manufactured  at  Leigh, 
Middleton,  Manchester,  and  other  places. 
With  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  these 
goods  could  be  imported  from  France, 
he  had  a  return  in  his  hands  from  Lyons, 
from  which  he  was  satisfied  that,  weight 
for  weight,  excluding  gauzes,  our  goods 
were  quite  as  cheap  as  those  manufactured 
in  France.  There  was  little  to  fear  from 
competition.  Let  our  inferiority  be  no 
longer  proclaimed,  but  let  us,  by  sound  le- 
gislation, induce  men  of  enterprise,  capital, 
and  energy,  to  embark  in  the  trade,  and  it 
would  soon  be  found  that  Spitalfields  would 
not  only  rival,  but  be  superior  to,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  France.  Broad  silks — ban- 
danas for  instance — were  made  in  large 
quantities  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mac- 
clesfield (Mr.  Brocklehurst),  exceeding  in 
quality  and  cheapness  those  of  France,  so 
much  so  that  they  were  printed  and  ex- 
ported to  a  very  great  extent  to  France, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  brocklehurst  begged  to  in- 
terrupt the  hon.  Member.  The  article  of 
bandanas  were  manufactured  in  India, 
printed  in  this  country,  and  then  sent  to 
France.  They  were  not  the  manufacture 
of  Macclesfield. 

Mr.  W.  ELLIS  assured  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  Indian  bandanas  were  not  only 
printed  in  this  country,  but  also  that  his 
(Mr.  Brocklehurst's)  own  cloths  were 
printed,  and  then  sent  into  France,  through 
Belgimu.  He  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  diminution  in  the  wages  of  the  oper- 
atives within  the  last  few  years ;  but  that, 
he  contended,  would  have  occurred  had  the 
system  of  protection  been  continued.  If 
these  duties  were  removed,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  men  of  capital  would  embark 
their  money  in  the  silk  trade,  which  would 
thus  be  placed  on  a  systematic  footing,  the 
same  as  regulated  the  cotton  trade.  He 
believed  that  in  a  few  yeors  these  duties 
would  be  removed  oltogether,  and  he  knew 
that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  manufac- 
turers of  Spitalfields  had  provided  for  tlie 
anticipated  change  by  sending  his  sons  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  France. 

Mr.  BROCKLEHURST  said,  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  spoke  of 
the  sons  of  a  manufacturer  being  sent 
abroad  for  the  purjwse  of  being  taught  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  silk  trade  in 
France  ;  and  to  bis  (Mr.  Brocklehurst's) 
apprehension,  by  this  fact  the  weakness 
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of  the  MTniment  of  th*  hon.  Member  wm 
proTwl.  What  would  Imtoiuc  of  the  wea- 
vers of  S|iil«lfioliU  until  thiKe  pt-mon*  re- 
turned with  new  notion*  of  tri»de  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  largely  of  broad 
nilkn,  but  took  a  verv  narrow  view  of  the 
nubjei-t.  The  hon.  Gentleman  also  spoke 
of  Spitalfielils  boing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  •'  hnikers;"  but  he  should  have 
•aid  '•  wholesale  dealers,"  who,  in  fact, 
addreseed  lanjiruage  of  this  description  to 
the  manufacturers — "  These  are  ourpriccs ; 
if  jou  like  them,  take  them  ;  but  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  accept,  we  shall  send  our 
trarcllers  to  France,  and  supply  ourselves 
from  that  country."  In  the  town  of  Mac- 
clesfield was  a  population  of  40,000  to 
,')0,000  persons,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  de- 
fend them  on  all  occasions  from  attacks 
made  against  them.  It  might  be  argued  by 
•ome  that  if  one  particular  emjdoyment  was 
destroyed,  the  operatives  of  that  employ- 
ment might  n'sort  to  theirs.  That  principle, 
however,  he  disregarded.  It  was  not  possible 
shoemakers  couKl  turn  themselves  into 
milliners,  or  other  trades  make  equally 
strange  metamorphoses.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leicester  said,  he  wished  men  of 
capital  would  enter  the  silk  trade,  though 
he  (Mr.  Brocklehurst)  did  not  observe  the 
hon.  Member  showed  why  they  had  hitherto 
kept  away.  He  supposed,  however,  he 
wished  an  inference  to  be  drawn  that  pro- 
tection drove  them  from  that  trade.  If 
such  was  the  intended  inference,  he  could 
not  admit  its  truth.  He  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  petition  to  present  to  that  House, 
signed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  Macclesfield,  which 
clearly  evinced  the  feeling  of  the  operatives 
Hi>on  the  subject.  These  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  perceived  with  deep  regret  that 
the  remission  of  the  silk  duties  in  1824, 
and  the  admission  of  foreign  silk  gomls  in 
1820,  had  been  reganled  as  successful 
measures,  when  their  effects,  as  the  peti- 
tioners stateil,  had  been  most  disastrous  to 
thorn  —  thousands  of  them  having  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  been  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  public  kitchen  for  their 
■upport ;  not  the  operatives  only,  but  many 
of  Uie  •mall  manufacturers  had  in  consc- 

qni '■""■'  ruined.     The  petitioners  re- 

gir  Ik  trade  as  one  which  ought 

to  bi-  jin-.ned,  in  case  of  any  depression 
in  the  eotton  trade  ;  and  they  therefore 
prayed  roch  favourable  consideration  from 
the  Hoaae  as  that  branch  of  business 
nd^t  be  tbottgfat  worthy  of  at  their  hands. 
ffit  boa.  PricDd  lukd  laid  great  stress  upon 


the  circumstance  of  our  exporting  silk  to 
France  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  whilst  we 
exported  20,000f.  worth  of  silk  goods,  we 
imported  from  France  150,000/.  worth. 
.So  much  for  the  boasted  reciprocity.  The 
hon.  Member  proceeded  to  quote  at  some 
length  from  Mr.  Deacon  Hume's  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Silk  Trade,  in 
1 832,  in  support  of  the  views  which  he  had 
entertained.  It  was  said  that  the  effect  of 
maintaining  the  duties  was  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  smuggling  ;  but  it  was  quite 
possible  to  prevent  smuggling,  unless  it 
took  place  with  the  connivance  of  the 
officers.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the 
returns  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  that  the  Government  had  not 
obtained  as  great  an  amount  of  duty  under 
the  existing  system  ns  they  would  have  ob- 
tained under  the  former  system. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said"  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  had,-  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  promised  to  show 
that  the  silk  trade  was  a  case  in  which  not 
(inlj-  temporary  but  permanent  injury  had 
been  inflicted,  by  the  alterations  in  our 
fiscal  system  which  had  taken  place  in 
1824  and  1825.  The  hon.  Member  had 
entirely  rested  his  statement  on  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  1832,  of  which  he  was  a  Member  ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  wished  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Government  of  that  day  had  felt 
such  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  re- 
taining the  new  system  which  had  been  in- 
troduced two  years  previously,  that  they 
willingly  consented  to  inquiry.  But  the 
then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  distinctly  stated 
to  the  House  that  he  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee, not  entertaining  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  policy; 
without  any  intention  of  increasing  the 
duty  on  silks,  and  still  less  of  reverting  to 
the  exploded  system  of  prohibition,  but 
because  he  considered  that  the  rates  fixed 
in  1826  were  too  high,  that  they  held  out 
a  temptation  to  the  smuggler,  and  he  made 
an  addition  to  the  instruction  to  the  eficct, 
that  the  Committee  was  to  consider  what 
steps  could  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.  He  admitted  that  several  wit- 
nesses had  made  statements  as  to  the  dis- 
tress among  the  operative  ailk  weavers  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  wages  :  he  did 
not  deny  that  at  particular  seasons  great 
distress  did  prevail  in  the  silk  trade,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  our  manufactures  ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  should  have  shown 
that  such  distress  was  peculiar  to  the  silk 
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manufactures,  and  also  that  it  had  arisen 
entirely  since  the  alteration  in  the  duty. 
The  hon.  Member  should  have  referred  to 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  before 
Committees  at  former  periods,  and  the 
statements  then  made  as  to  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade  while  enjoying  the  highest  de- 
gree of  protection.  Had  the  hon.  Member 
read  the  statement  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
made  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1816,  when 
a  meeting  was  called  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  distressed  state  of  silk  weavers  ? 
Why,  the  distress  of  1841  was  nothing  as 
compared  to  the  distress  of  1816,  when  the 
people  were  dying  in  the  ditches  about 
Bethnal  Green.  Neither  was  such  distress 
confined  to  1816.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  re- 
ferred to  1812,  and  the  exertions  rendered 
necessary  on  that  occasion.  Then  in  1818, 
they  had  petitions  from  the  silk  weavers  of 
Coventry,  and  a  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  dis- 
tress then  was  infinitely  greater  than  in 
1832,  and  statements  were  put  forth  that 
the  best  men  were  working  100  hours  in 
the  week,  and  only  obtaining  ot.  9d. 
wages.  Therefore,  when  the  hon.  Member 
quoted  particular  years,  he  ought  to  admit 
that  the  distress  to  which  he  alluded  had 
not  been  caused  by  the  alteration  of  the 
duties  in  1826,  seeing  that  greater  distress 
than  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  alter- 
ation liad  previously  taken  place  under  all 
the  supposed  advantages  of  monopoly. 
The  misfortune  of  the  silk  trade  had 
always  been  that  it  was  a  manufacture  of 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  therefore  liable  to 
l>e  affected  by  the  wildest  caprices  of 
fashion.  Sometimes  the  operatives  were 
in  full  employment  at  high  wages,  at  others 
they  were  completely  destitute  of  employ- 
ment and  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
state  of  things  was  aggravated  also  by  ab- 
surd regidations,  because  by  the  Spital- 
fields  Act  it  was  impossible  to  give  higher 
or  lower  wages  than  was  fixed  by  the  Act. 
The  manufacturer  was  prevented,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  from  offering  wages  higher 
or  lower  than  such  as  he  found  fixed  in  a 
certain  table.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
The  manufacturer,  who  under  other  cir- 
cumstances might  continue  to  employ  the 
me^  in  slack  seasons  at  lower  wages,  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  employment  alto- 
gether ;  and  the  men  were  at  once  reduced 
to  .itarvation,  while  the  trade  was  ultimately 
driven  from  Spitalfields  to  Macclesfield  and 
ilanehester,  where  they  were  not  exposed 
to  the  consequences  of  such  absurd  rc- 
Btricliong.      In  1826   the   language  was, 


"  Give  us  a  few  years  to  get  out  of  the 
trade,  ^as  your  changes  will  destroy  it ;" 
but  the  trade  had  been  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  since  than  before.  What 
were  the  tests  by  which  the  state  of  a  trade 
was  to  be  ascertained?  If  they  found  that 
the  importation  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  manufacture,  and  that  the  export  of  the 
manufactured  article,  had  increased,  was 
not  that  a  proof  of  extension  ?  Silk  was 
now  no  longer  considered  a  luxury,  to  be 
exclusively  engrossed  by  the  rich,  but  was 
extensively  used  by  the  middle  and  even 
the  humbler  classes  ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  duty  had  not  been  reduced,  that 
would  not  have  taken  place.  If  they  wished 
to  discourage  the  use  of  silk  goods,  they 
could  not  adopt  a  better  means  than  by  re- 
introducing the  system  which  had  been  in 
force  previous  to  1824.  By  that  system  a 
duty  was  imposed  on  the  raw  material,  and  a 
minimum  of  wages  was  fixed,  so  that  at  some 
periods  enormous  profits  were  realized,  while 
at  others  complete  destitution  prevailed. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  trade  to  flourish 
under  such  restrictions  ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  found,  on  referring  to  the  returns  made 
on  the  subject,  that  from  1765  to  1817 — 
a  period  including  the  triennial  period  after 
the  peace — that  the  silk  trade  had  only 
doubled;  whereas,  since  1817  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  had  more  than  trebled. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Macclesfield  had  re- 
ferred to  printed  papers  to  corroborate  his 
assertion  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of 
the  coarser  descriptions  of  silk  manufac- 
ture. It  was  true  that  we  exported  a 
quantity  of  silk  yam,  certainly  of  an  infe- 
rior description  to  the  fine  Italian  yams ; 
but  he  found  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
raw  silk  imported  only  about  five  per  cent, 
was  exported,  and  that  the  average  value 
of  such  silk  was  not  7i.  Gd.  a  lb.,  but  be- 
tween 60*.  and  70*.  a  lb.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leicester  had  stated,  that  we  could 
not  compete  with  France  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lighter  fabrics.  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  our  silk  manufac- 
tures were  quite  equal  in  texture,  quality, 
and  colour,  to  any  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured at  Lyons,  and  that  the  only  thing 
they  were  superior  to  us  in  was  taste.  He 
felt  convinced,  that  the  only  way  for  them 
to  get  over  that  difficulty,  was  by  entering 
upon  a  fair  competition  with  the  French 
manufacturers.  The  hon.  Member  said, 
that  the  silk  trade  had  not  increased  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  cotton  trade.  But 
the  cotton  trade  had  never  been  protected 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  silk  trade,  but 
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in  •  gTMt  OMMura  had  been  left  to  rest  on 
iu  own  energie*.  The  bon.  Gcntloniau 
had  aUo  referred  to  the  subjci-t  of  wages. 
Upon  no  (ubjcct  was  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information.  With  regard 
to  the  silk  trade,  he  Wliored  tliat  all,  with- 
out exceiitiou,  were  paid  by  piece  work  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
to  oompare  the  prices  paid  to  a  weaver  for 
a  particular  piece  of  goods  twenty  years 
ago.  and  the  price  paid  him  at  the  present 
tuae  ;  for  the  improvement  made  in  looms 
enabled  a  workman  to  execute  now  a  far 

nter  quantity  of  work  than  he  could 
irenty  vcars  ago  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  boy.  From  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  1 832,  it  appeared 
that  up  to  that  time  not  the  slightest  im- 
provement bad  been  made  in  the  looms  of 
Spitalfiehla,  and  that  they  were  in  the  same 
state  aa  those  wliich  had  been  introduced 
by  the  French  refugees  more  than  a  cen- 
tury previous.  On  referring  to  the  Report 
on  the  Slate  of  Trade  he  found  it  stated, 
that  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the 
duly  in  1824  a  greater  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  manufacture,  and  that,  during  1824 
and  1825,  the  number  of  mills  or  spin- 
dies  were  more  than  doubled.  Since  that 
time  improvements  had  been  made  by 
which  the  same  number  of  spindles  per- 
formed double  the  work  they  did  previously, 
and  on  that  account  there  had  not  been 
any  great  addition  to  the  number  of  mills. 
But  the  hnn.  Mcmlier  for  Dotsetshirc  had 
asked,  "  Where  hul  the  silk  trade  gone, 
aa  he  could  not  find  any  new  silk  mills  in 
the  north?"  Why,  the  moment  the  fet- 
tore  were  taken  off  that  trade,  in  1824,  a 
rory  great  Htiniulus  took  place,  and,  at 
Macclesfield,  advert  i.scments  appeared,  stat- 
ing that  new  mills  had  been  erected,  and 
that  large  numbers  of  hands  were  required  ; 
indead,  more  mills  were  established  than 
were  required ;  for  the  improvement  in  the 
machinery  was  such  that  the  mills  were 
enabled  to  do  double  the  work  they  did 
before  ;  and,  therefore,  there  hod  been  no 
necvasity  for  more  mills  ;  for  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioner, stated,  that  in  1843  the  mill  occu- 
tnert  oomplained  that  they  could  not  got 
luuids  enough,  and  that  in  Derby  no  fewer 
than  3,009  were  employed.  The  Report 
went  on  further  to  say,  that  in  March, 
1844,  four  additional  mills  were  sot  to 
work^-that  the  total  numltcr  of  persons 
Umb  Mnptojred  in  Derby  amounU>d  to  4,000 
penoM — Mtd,  that  thore  was  a  difficulty 
ezpMMBoed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  hands, 


in  consequence  of  the  millowners  showing 
a  preference  for  those  persons  whose  la- 
l)Our  was  more  valuable  from  previous  ex- 
perience. It  was,  therefore,  clear  by  this 
Report,  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  state  of  the  silk  trade  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  in  the  j-ears  1843  and  1844  the  mill- 
owners  could  not  procure  enough  of  hands 
to  meet  the  demand  for  their  manufactures. 
Having  thus  referred  to  the  j)08t  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  silk  trade,  he  confessed 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he  was  to 
look  for  evidence  to  prove  that  the  silk 
trade  was  at  this  moment  depressed.  Trade 
had  of  late  years,  beyond  all  question,  con- 
siderably increased  ;  for  since  the  reduc- 
tion upon  thrown  silk,  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  silk  had  been  manufactured  ; 
and,  consequently,  an  increased  number  of 
persons  had  been  employed.  The  hon. 
Members  for  Dorset  and  Macclesfield  had 
maintained  that,  because  silk  was  a  luxury, 
and  because  it  was  extensively  used  in  its 
n)anufactured  state  by  the  wealthy,  it 
ought  to  be  subject  to  a  high  duty,  in  or- 
der that  a  large  revenue  might  be  derived 
from  it.  He  admitted  that  silk  in  its  ma- 
nufactured state  was  in  a  great  part  con- 
sumed by  the  wealthier  classes ;  but  he  did 
not  infer  from  that  fact  that  the  revenue 
would  be  benefited  by  the  imposition  of  a 
high  duty.  Under  the  former  system  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  had  been  charged  upon  aome  articles, 
while  upon  others  40  and  even  50  per  cent, 
had  been  charged  ;  but  the  imposition  of 
those  heavy  duties  failed  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  revenue,  while  it  encouraged 
smuggling,  and  tended  to  tlie  evasion  of 
the  duty.  It  was  his  impression  that  the 
proposed  reduced  duty  would  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  revenue  than  hod  hitherto 
been  obtained,  because  the  imports  would 
be  greater,  and  on  cfliective  check  would 
be  put  upon  the  contraband  trade.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Coventry  and  Maccles- 
field silk  weavers  would  not  apprehend  any 
injury  from  an  ad  Dalorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent. ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  im- 
petus which  their  trade  woidd  receive  from 
a  relaxation  of  the  prohibitory  law  would 
have  the  elTcct  of  making  that  important 
branch  Af  industry  more  prosperous  than 
it  had  hitherto  been.  The  House  had 
been  told,  that  since  the  year  1826  the  silk 
trade  had  been  injured  by  the  reduction  of 
duties  that  hod  already  taken  place ;  butthis 
was  not  so,  for  upon  the  best  authorities  it 
had  been  proved  that  the  silk  trade  was  at 
present   in    a   more   flourishing   condition 
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than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  trusted  the  Uouse 
would,  by  a  large  majority,  support  the 
Resolution  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  remarked  that  the 
impression  among  those  connected  with  the 
silk  trade  seemed  to  be  that  of  deep  re- 
gret that  the  Government  felt  it  necessary 
to  propose  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  foreign 
silks.  Such  were  the  expressions  of  the 
petitions  presented  from  Coventry,  even 
when  in  favour  of  free  trade.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Clerk)  had  quar- 
relled with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Bankes),  because  he  quoted 
from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  in  1842 ;  but  in  liis  opinion  the 
present  discussion  savoured  very  much  of 
the  spirit  of  that  Committee ;  and  he 
thought  that  tlie  conduct  of  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  who  voted  on  the  Report  of  that 
Committee  without  hearing  the  evidence, 
was  strictly  analogous  to  the  present  con- 
duet  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
proved  that  an  increase  of  wages  had  taken 
place  since  the  rela.\ation  of  duty.  In  his 
opinion,  so  far  from  there  being  an  increase, 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion. How  could  those  who  were  anxious 
for  the  relaxation  of  prohibitory  duties  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  silk  weaver,  by  re- 
moving the  slight  protection  that  was  at 
present  extended  to  his  industry,  when 
their  French  competitors  set  the  fashions 
which  ruled  the  trade,  and  had  almost  at 
their  doors  the  raw  material  ?  But  they 
said  the  trade  was  at  present  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  He  would  grant  that ; 
and  in  doing  so  would  ask  whether  there 
could  be  any  better  argument  for  proving 
that  protection  ought  to  be  continued  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  bod  re- 
marked, that  in  1824  he  advocated  pro- 
tection for  silk,  because  the  Corn  Laws 
were  then  in  existence  ;  but  as  they  were 
to  be  removed,  and  other  duties  on  articles 
of  food  were  also  to  be  removed,  there 
would  be  a  fairer  competition  amongst 
manufacturers,  who  would  prosper  in  con- 
sequence. That  was  certainly  a  character- 
istic argument.  Did  it  not  prove  that  tiie 
hon.  Member  looked  to  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  laws  as  a  means  for  reducing 
wages  ?  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  no 
doubt  that  object  had  great  weight  with 
master  manufacturers,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  slow  in  the  reduction  of  wages. 
He  admitted  that  be  felt  roused  when  he 
Vol.  IL 


heard  hon.  Gentlemen  maintain  that  the 
silk  weaver's  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
reduction  of  duty  upon  foreign  silk  manu- 
factures. He  lived  among  them,  and  had 
continual  opportunities  of  knowing  their 
sentiments  upon  the  subject ;  and  one  of 
those  millowners,  who  had  lately  erected  a 
largo  factory,  informed  him,  that  had  he 
known,  twelve  months  before,  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  not  one  stone  of  that 
building  should  have  been  laid.  He  would 
now  allude  to  the  aggregate  quantities  of 
silk  entered  for  consumption  in  decennial 
periods,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  imported,  without 
relation  to  its  quality,  was  not  the  fair  cri- 
terion of  prosperity  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  have  them 
believe.  The  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir 
Robert  Peel's)  explanatory  statement  of 
quantities  of  silk  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, from  1814  to  1834,  showed — 


InUwtcn 
yan. 

Raw.       Knul»,&c 

Thrown. 

AlliorU. 

1814— ll)» 
IBM— 1833 
1834—1843 

I5.SI4,!4S  1       585,906 
33.9I63»      9,8»l,515 
37.426,114    1I,«M,8U 

3.«oe,87J 
3,87S,8i8 

l9.4M),0n 
UfiUlMB. 

But  of  what  quality  was  this  increase  con- 
stituted ?  Why,  almost  entirely  of  waste 
knubs  and  husks,  as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
would  show.  The  aggregate  quantities 
entered  for  consumption  for  ten  years,  ap- 
peared by  the  table  he  held  in  his  hand  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

Total  from  1834  to  1843  62,007,118 

Knubs,  die,  1834  to  1643 11,924,810 

Raw  and  Thrown  41,082,303 

Total  from  1824  to  1833  39,681,248 

Knubs  from  1824  to  1833 2,891,515 

Raw  and  Thrown  from  1824  to  1833...  36,789,733 

Raw  and  Thrown  from  1834tol843...  41 ,082,303 
Raw  and  Thrown  from  1824  to  1833...  36,789,733 

Increase  of  Raw  and  Thrown   4,292,670 


By  this  statement  it  appeared  that  the 
great  increase  had  been  in  the  inferior 
articles,  waste  knubs  and  husks,  which  only 
contained  25  jier  cent,  of  real  silk,  but 
which,  by  peculiar  industry,  had  been 
wrought  up  in  the  consumption.  The 
proportion  of  knubs,  iic,  as  compared 
with  raw  and  thrown  silk,  was,  in  the  ten 
years  of  the' protecting  period  ending  1823, 
l-40th  of  the  whole  quantity  entered  for 
homo  consumption  ;    whilst   in  the   latter 
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period  ending  1843,  it  had  riBcn  to  l-5th 
of  the  whole  qtmntity  entered  for  home 
eoBsamption :  and  in  thnt  proportion  had 
the  Talue  of  our  trade  deteriorate*!  since 
1823.  Those  were  the  happy  results  of 
ft«e  trade  ;  and  he  would  ask  whether, 
after  this  deterioration  of  their  products, 
the  ribhon  wearer  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  exposed  to  further  competition  ?  It  bad 
been  asked  how  was  it  that  they  then  cotn- 
peted  with  the  foreiffner,  whilst  more  highly 
taxed,  and  labourinp;  under  burdens  their 
rirals  had  not  to  bear  ?  His  answer  was 
simplT  the  fact,  that  the  English  operative 
worVed  harder  than  the  foreigner.  They 
thus  compete<l,  whilst  France  set  the 
fashions  against  them  ;  and  in  proof  of 
their  exertions  he  adduced  this  fact,  that 
at  the  present  moment,  when  for  once  they 
had  fashion  on  their  side  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  seven-inch  ribbon,  the  Coventry 
men  had  outdone  their  foreign  rivals,  with 
all  their  advantages  of  home-grown  silk 
and  light  taxation.  Lot  him  not,  then,  be 
taunted  with  the  empty  assertion,  that  the 
energies  of  the  ribbon  trade  needed  bracing 
to  exertion  by  further  exposure  to  the 
breeze  of  unequal  competition.  The  right 
hoo.  Baronet  who  had  last  addressed  the 
Hoose  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  these  duties.  That 
might  well  be  the  case,  for  he  had  heard  that 
•ome  of  the  Custom-house  officers  were  so 
ignorant  that  they  were  unable  to  a-sccrtain 
the  difference  between  plain  silk  and  fancy 
silk.  He  had  made  an  application  to 
GoTomraent  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
they  would  appoint  com|>etent  officers  to 
examine  these  goods,  but  his  applica- 
tion had  not  been  attended  to.  The  late 
disclosure  respecting  the  extensive  frauds 
in  the  Custom  House,  however,  clearly 
showed  that  if  the  Government  had  l>ecn 
anxiou  to  collect  the  duties  they  might 
hare  aooomplished  it.  If  a  direct  taxation 
(towards  which  ho  recognised  a  loaning  on 
the  part  of  the  Government)  were  substi- 
toted  for  indirect,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  bo  much  more  easy  of  collection ; 
•t  ieaat,  previous  experience  did  not  lead 
than  to  iiidulge  in  the  hope  that  it  would. 
He  eoofcaaed  he  felt  it  a  heavy  tax  upon 
hia  patience  when  ho  heard  it  asserted  that 
the  lilk  and  ribbon  weavers  had  not  la- 
bowvd  to  improve  their  products,  when  ho 
knew  of  his  own  knowledge  such  was  not 
the  truth.  In  Coventry  and  its  neighbour- 
hood thoy  hail  labounnl  to  meet  the  spirit 
of  competition  that  was  abroad  ;  and  the 
mannfaoturera  lh««ri»  had  been    eniincntlv 


successful,  as  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  testified.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  further  than  to  im- 
plore the  Government,  as  it  was  about  to 
dc|)re8s  the  agricultural  intercj*ts,  that  it 
would  not  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  la- 
bourers of  his  neighbourhood,  by  n>nioving 
protection  from  the  labour  on  which  the 
subsistence  of  his  family  depended.  The 
Government  .seemed  actuated  in  this  matter 
by  a  false  feeling  of  consistency ;  and  he 
thought  that  before  sacrificing  his  consti- 
tuents for  such  a  reason,  they  might  as 
well  remember  that  it  was  not  upon  their 
consistency  they  could  base  any  very  strong 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HAWES  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  lengthy  observations ;  for 
though  he  attached  much  importance  to  the 
inconvenience  which  delay  would  undoubt- 
edly be  productive  of  to  the  various  branches 
of  commerce  interested  in  the  settlement, 
still  he  rejoiced  at  it,  because  it  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  principles  held  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment (Sir  R.  Peel)  were  safe  and  va- 
luable measures,  and  likely  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large.  He 
confessed  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
bate of  that  night  witli  more  than  onlinary 
interest,  because  he  fully  expected  that 
the  challenge  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  offered  would  have  been  met  on  the 
silk  question.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  challenged  any  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  to  instance  a  single  case  in  which 
either  the  consumer  or  the  producer  had 
been  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion; and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  therefore  thought 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which  had 
already  lasted  three  or  four  hours,  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  protection  benches 
would  have  adduced  evidence  to  show  that 
either  the  consumer  or  the  pnxlucer  had 
been  injure<l,  and  that  the  progress  of  trade, 
had  been  retarded  by  the  relaxation  of  pro- 
hibitory duties.  But  no  hon.  Member  had 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  facts  had  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  protective  system,  or  tend- 
ing to  invalidate  the  assertion  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  What,  ho  would  ask, 
were  the  tests  of  im])roving  manufactures  ? 
Were  they  observable  in  tlie  im]>urt  of  tho 
raw  material,  or  in  the  export  of  the  manu- 
factured article?  If  they  wore,  all  returns 
upon  the  subject  showed  that  the  imports 
of  raw  silk  had  greatly  increased,  and  that 
the  exports  of  the  manufactured  article  had 
also   increased.     Did  hon.   Gentlemen   re- 
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member  the  statements  that  hail  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  probable  amouut 
of  injury  that  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
silk  trade  when  Mr.  Huakisson  reduced  his 
tariff?  Upon  that  occasion  it  was  said 
that  every  thing  would  be  in  farour  of  the 
foreigner,  and  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer would  have  no  chance  in  competing ; 
for  the  moment  that  the  relaxed  duties 
came  into  operation  the  French  would  take 
possession  of  the  market,  and  the  English 
manufacturer  would  be  ruined.  But  what 
hatl  been  the  case  ?  The  imports  had  not  de- 
creased, neither  had  the  e.xi)orts  decreased ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  that 
could  he  collected,  and  all  the  facts  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
showed  that  trade  had  prospered  more 
under  a  relaxation  of  duties,  than  ever  it  had 
done  under  tlie  system  of  protection.  The 
hon.  Memberfor  Macclesfield  (Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst)  had  alluded  to  the  low  rate  of 
wages  received  by  eilk  weavers  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  foreigners,  and 
liad  accounted  for  it  by  the  relaxation  of 
duties  that  had  already  taken  place.  This 
was  an  important  subject,  and  deserving  of 
the  fullest  consideration.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  the  state  of  things  that  with  re- 
gard to  all  traders  which  depended  more 
or  less  on  handloom  weaving,  a  consider- 
able reduction  had  taken  place,  but  that 
distress  was  caused  by  comjtctition  between 
handhxjm  weaver  and  handloom  weaver. 
If  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  occupied  the 
protection  benches  had  read  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Muggeridge,  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
silk  weavers,  they  would  find  that  the  evi- 
dence adduced  went  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  distress  was  not  foreign  competition,  but 
com|)ctition  among  themselves.  They 
were  struggling  against  one  another.  The 
Report  of  the  same  Commissioner  set 
forth  that  the  loss  of  time  caused  by 
going  to  the  masters  for  work,  very  much 
tended  to  re<luce  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tive, and  that  the  defective  state  of  their 
looms  was  another  direct  cause  for  their 
impoverishment.  The  factory  system 
enabled  millowners  to  improve  their  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  foreigntT;  but  the  handloom 
weaver  was  not  able  thus  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  the  ago,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  materially.  Official  re- 
turns showed  that  the  declared  value  of 
British  exports  of  manufactured  silks  had 
increase*!  threefold  since  1826,  which  was 
a  strong  argument  for  showing  that  the  re- 


laxation of  duty  had  not  injured  the  trade. 
The  hon."  Member  for  Slacclesfield  had 
quoted  from  Deacon  Hume  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  trade  up  to  the  time  the  alter- 
ation in  duty  took  place ;  but  he  had  not 
continued  the  quotation  to  the  next  sen- 
tence, where  a  statement  was  made  of  the 
effect  which  followed  in  the  three  subse- 
quent years.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
showing  the  amount  of  imports  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  in  triennial  periods  from  1 785 
down  to  1823;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
omitted  the  following  sentence,  in  which 
Mr.  Hume  said — "I  then  take  the  three 
last  years,  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  and 
find  that  in  these  years  the  raw  silk  was 
3,075.000  lbs.  against  1,900,000  lbs.,  and 
the  thrown  silk  374,000  lbs.  against 
3.5.5,000  lbs."  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  no  trade  had  been  so  miscliievously 
protected  as  the  silk  trade.  With  regard 
to  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume  said  they  were  invaded  by  Man- 
chester before  they  were  invaded  by 
Lyons.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  were 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  Manchester 
and  Macclesfield,  when  in  point  of  fact  they 
had  a  protected  trade.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Deacon  Hume's  evidence  must  be  taken  as 
adverse  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
view  of  tlic  hon.  Member  for  Macclesfield. 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  was  a  public  officer  and 
a  disinterested  party ;  and  therefore  his  au- 
thority was  greater,  and  his  opinion  less  pre- 
judiced, than  those  of  a  silk  manufacturer. 
Mk.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  principle  on  which  hon. 
Members  wished  to  ujihold  protection  to 
agriculture,  was  at  all  applicable  to  the 
question  before  the  Flouse.  He  had  re- 
ceive<l  representations  from  his  own  county 
requesting  him  to  support  the  Government 
measure  of  free  trade.  Amongst  them 
was  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  in  Leek, 
who  stated  that  he  did  not  think  those 
measures  were  calculated  to  do  any  injury  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  country;  and  that 
taking  them  altogether  he  thought  they 
would  prove  highly  beneficial.  The  writer 
also  said,  that  it  was  supposed  that  Mac- 
clesfield was  more  likely  to  suffer  than  other 
towns,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
raaniifncturing  so  much  fancy  goods,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  France  was  so 
renowned  ;  hut  having  conversed  with  seve- 
ral of  the  manufacturers  of  Macclesfield  on 
the  subject,  his  correspondent  stated,  that 
without  exception  they  all  declared  that 
they  did  not  apprehend  any  ill  result  from 
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tlw  wapMOil  BUMorM  of  the  Oorcrament. 
At  the  rlotc  of  hU  comiuuniration,  bo  rc- 
eominnndcd  tlic  adnption  of  »to|>»  for  pro- 
mf*«»g  tchooU  of  dcMgn ;  many  niiuiufiic- 
torera,  he  obterred,  being  of  opinion  tliat 
if  M  much  pMD>  were  t«Een  in  thin  coun- 
trj  to  tierelop  native  tAlcnt  aa  in  France, 
they  would  toon  he  able  to  compete  with 
the  Fn-nch  in  works  of  design.  lie  was  in 
favour  of  protection  to  aj^riculture ;  but 
with  ouch  a  letter  as  tliat  lK>f<)rc  him,  and 
with  no  counter  rt'prcsentation  from  the 
manufacturing  interest,  he  could  not  con- 
•ent  to  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mk.  ELLICK  would  not  go  minutely 
into  the  tabject  of  this  debate,  which  had 
been  so  well  treated  by  those  better  versed 
in  detaila.  He  had  always  stated  his  l>e- 
Uet,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
<Btfimionf  with  regard  to  the  silk  manu- 
facture, that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
the  utmost  care  as  to  any  measures  that 
were  applied  to  that  trade.  Ho  never 
thought,  nowcvcr,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  the  prohibition  which  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  thought  to  be  indispensably  nc- 
cciiary  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade  to 
this  country.  In  the  original  discussions 
he  had  always  hinted  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  silk  manufacturers  ought  to  look  for 
relief  rather  from  the  peculiar  burdens 
which  affected  them,  and  not  their  foreign 
eom|>ctitors,  than  to  the  farther  continu- 
ance of  any  great  amount  of  protection. 
They  had  first  the  benefit  of  prohibition, 
and  next  of  a  large  protecting  duty  ;  and 
they  found  neither  one  nor  the  other  any 
■eonrity  against  the  inroad  of  tlio  smug- 
ger. The  time  had  arrived  when  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  proclaimed  a  great 
rolaxatiim  of  the  duties  on  provisions,  and 
on  other  articles  which  porticularly  affect 
the  producers  in  this  as  in  all  other  indus- 
trial occupations.  His  constituents,  though 
they  had  some  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult, wcpo  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  their 
dutT,  in  conformity  with  the  general  wishes 
of  tnc  country,  rather  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
sures for  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  trade,  than  to  {tersist  in  requiring  a 
protection  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
•eeniv  against  the  inroad  of  the  smuggler. 
It  wa«  verj-  true,  notwithstanding  the  nc- 
eonnts  which  were  given  from  several  quar- 
ters, that  the  condition  of  the  artisans  in 
•one  braoehes  of  the  silk  manufacture  was 
far  tnm  that  which  he  shnulil  wish  to  see. 
He  was  also  aware  that  amongst  his  con- 
stitnenl*  reruin  branches  of  the  ribbon 
manufactare  had  given  way  before  the  su- 


perior art  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In 
atldition  to  that  foreign  comp<'tition.  our 
manufacturers  had  to  contend  with  a  heavy 
exi>ort  duty  on  the  materials  of  finer  de- 
scriptions of  silk.  All  these  considorations 
tended  to  make  him  less  sanguine  as  to  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  relaxation  of  duties 
on  this  peculiar  branch  of  manufacture. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  constituents 
felt  they  were  about  to  receive  a  great  mea- 
sure of  relief  with  respect  to  various  orti- 
clcs ;  and  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  ossure 
the  Government  that  they  w^ere  perfectly 
willing  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  meet 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  expressed  their  general  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  relaxation  proiMsetl,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  food  ;  and  in  conformity  with 
their  wishes  he  should  give  his  sujiport 
to  the  measures  of  the  Goveniment. 

LoiiuG.  IJENTINCK  said;  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asked  us,  what  our  opinion 
is  of  the  prosperity  of  any  trade  ?  I  think 
we  may  say  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
we  think  the  best  test  of  the  prosjK'rity  of 
a  trade  is  a  general  rise  in  wages ;  and  we 
have  it  shown  to  demonstration,  that  in 
every  branch  of  the  silk  trade  the  wages 
have  been  grodually  reduced  since  the  al- 
teration of  the  law  from  protection  to  free 
trade.  The  hon.  Gontleman  the  Member 
for  Leicester  admitted  at  once  that  the 
number  of  Spitalficlds  weavers  had  been 
reduced  from  14,000  to  9,000,  through  the 
effects  of  free  trade.  I  think  that  fact 
affords  pretty  strong  evidence  of  the  injury 
inflicted  on  silk  manufacturers  by  the  ope- 
ration of  free-trode  meosurcs.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  answering — which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  did  not  do  in  the  slightest 
degree — the  most  able  speech  by  which  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
proposed  the  Amendment,  jumbled  up  the 
whole  of  the  trade  from  1816  to  1845. 
He  mixed  up  the  trade  during  the  ten 
years  of  protection  with  that  which  occur- 
red during  the  twenty  years  of  free  trade; 
and  then  ho  said,  "  .See  how  under  free 
trade,  <luring  the  last  thirty  j-ears,  the 
trade  of  the  silk  manufacturer  has  pros- 
pered. For  fifty  years  before  1816,  the 
silk  trade  had  only  doubled  ;  while  in  the 
thirty  years  subsequent  to  that  period  the 
silk  trade  had  trelded."  Why,  good  God! 
the  first  fifty  years  were  years  of  war  ;  and 
is  it  fair  to  compare  the  state  of  a  trade 
carried  on  during  war,  and  which  depends, 
for  its  subsistence  on  the  raw  material  im- 
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ported  from  a  country  which,  during  a 
great  portion  of  that  period,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon — in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  of  this  country — is  it  fair,  I  ask,  to 
compare  the  state  of  a  trade  carried  on 
under  those  circumstances  with  the  state 
of  that  trade  during  a  period  of  peace  ? 
Is  it  fair  to  compare  the  state  of  trade 
during  a  period  of  war,  when  we  wore  pay- 
ing 70,000,OOOJ.  of  taxes,  with  the  state 
of  that  trade  during  a  period  of  peace, 
when  we  were  only  paying  50,000,000?.? 
Taking  the  nine  last  years  of  the  thirty 
referred  to,  which  nine  years  were  years  of 
protection,  and,  comparing  them  with  the 
former  years,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  si-t 
of  those  years,  the  silk  manufacture  had 
prospered  and  progressed  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  per  cent.,  while  under  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  free  trade  that  manufacture 
had  only  increased  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Can  any  man  contend  that  a  trade  which, 
in  twenty-one  years,  had  only  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  had  prospered  in  an 
equal  degree  with  a  trade  which  increased 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  per  cent,  in  six  years  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Lam- 
beth has  appealed  to  the  inmiense  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  silk  manufactures  ; 
but  I  cannot  ascertain  from  the  Paper 
lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
where  he  finds  that  great  increase  in  tlie 
exportation  of  silk  manufactures.  I  will 
take  two  periods  of  five  years  each.  I  will 
compare  the  last  five  years  with  the  five 
years  preceding  ;  and  what  do  I  find  to  be 
the  result  ?  I  find  that  the  average  ex- 
portation of  silk  manufactures  for  the  five 
years  ending  1840  was  771,908?.  in  value; 
while  in  the  last  five  years,  during  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  told  you  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  silk  manufactures  had  so  largely 
increased,  the  average  amount  of  exporta- 
tion was  but  709,582?.,  showing  a  decrease 
of  62, .326?.  in  the  average  value  of  silk  ex- 

{>orted  from  this  country.  Now,  let  us 
ook  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  the 
importation  of  silk  manufactures  from  the 
countries  in  Europe.  And  here  I  must 
take  leave  to  say  that,  whilst  ller  Majesty's 
Government  have  given  us  the  amount 
of  the  exportation  to  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  when  they  professed  to  give  us 
the  importation  of  silk  manufactures,  they 
excluded  the  importation  from  the  East 
Indies.  Notwithstanding  that,  however, 
on  comparing  the  same  periods  of  five 
years  already  mentioned,  I  find  that  the 
average  weight  of  silk  manufnetures  im- 
portc«l  during  the  five  years  ending  1840, 


was  220,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  esti- 
mating them  at  3?.  the  pound  weight — 
which  I  am  sure  is  under  the  mark — w^ould 
be  660,000?. ;  but  during  the  last  period  of 
five  years  the  value  of  the  silk,  estimating 
it  at  the  same  rate,  was  715,586?.,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  silk  imported 
of  55,586?.,  which  is  exactly  within  5,000?. 
a  year  of  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of 
silk  manufactures  from  this  country.  You 
perceive,  then,  that  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  silk  manufactures  from  abroad,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  silk  ma- 
nufactures from  this  country,  travel  on 
pari  passu,  and  afford  pretty  strong  proof 
that  the  silk  manufactures  of  this  country 
are  not  in  a  condition,  even  with  a  protec- 
tion of  thirty  per  cent.,  to  contend  with  the 
manufactures  of  France.  Sir,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Staffordshire 
(Mr.  Adderley)  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  is  no  business  of  this  House  to  in- 
terfere in  matters  where  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned  do  not  ask  for  such  in- 
terference. I  thought  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  required  that  we  should  consi- 
der what  is  best  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country;  ond  that  it  was  not  for  us  to  wait 
to  be  taught  by  the  constituencies  what  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  country.  We  have 
well  considered  this  question.  It  is  one 
which  has  been  before  the  country,  and 
before  the  Parliament,  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  we  think  ourselves  as  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  this  matter  as  any  manu- 
facturers that  may  live  at  Leek  or  else- 
where. But  if  any  hon.  Gentleman  thinks 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  coimtry  de- 
sire to  see  this  measure  carried,  I  can  tell 
him  a  different  story.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  last  spoke  knows  the  character  of  the 
three  gentlemen  who  called  on  me  yester- 
day morning.  And  what  did  they  say  ? 
Why,  that  if  they  submitted  at  all,  it  was  be- 
cause they  feared  the  tyranny  of  this  House. 
They  thought  the  manufacturers  entitled 
to  greater  protection  ;  but  they  were  afraid 
of  the  coalition  of  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House  and  Gentlemen  opposite;  and 
that  if  they  asked  all  they  wanted,  and  all 
they  thought  needful  for  them,  they  might 
lose  even  the  small  modicum  of  protection 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ore  willing 
to  give  them.  What  did  these  gentlemen 
tell  me  ?  Why,  that  since  there  was  a 
free  trade  in  silk,  only  two  mills  had  been 
erected  in  Coventry — that  Coventry  stood 
still,  while  St.  Etienne,  its  rival  town  in 
France,  flourished — that  St.  Kticnnc  flou- 
rished at  the  expense  of  Coventry.     These 
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■mllfWlf  p«t  into  my  hands  a  paper  thow- 
n«lh*4iifar«atpaU«m«of  ftilk  luanufacturc. 
The  articU  al  the  hea<l  of  thouc  i)»tU;rti». 
tliey  iuformed  ne,  u  the  leant  valunblo, 
and  that  the  only  article  which  they  are 
BOW  able  to  Buuiafecturc  iu  Coventry,  and 
whieh  they  feUin  against  the  competition 
of  foraigiMn — that   article   is   plain    silk 
ribhont     an  artirli-  estimated  at  39«.  per  lb. 
Fran  the  manufacture  of  »atin   ribbons, 
which  the  Ooverimient  lay  are  worth  53*. 
fvt  lb.,  but  wliich  the  manufacturer  states 
to    be   worth    75*.  Iht  lb.,   Coventry  bos 
been  entirely  driven,  even  under  a  protec- 
tioa  of  35  per  cent.     What  chance,  then, 
ia  thore  of  retaining  this  manufacture  there, 
with  a  protection  of  15   per  cent.?     The 
Government,  I  understand,   have  adopted 
as  a  criu-rion  of  the  averages  an  article 
called  Louirtine,  which  ia  not  worth  los.  a 
pound,  and  which  the  manufacturers  tell 
nie   forms   only    a   thirty-second    part   of 
goods  of  this  description  manufactured  in 
Coventry.     They  also  assured  me  that  the 
•driters  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  gentlemen  whose 
interest  it  was  to  admit  as  much  foreign 
goods  aa  possible  ;  that  they  were  wholc- 
•ale  de«len),  (and  I  believe  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Leicester  is  one,) 
•nd   proprietors    of    what   are   commonly 
ItDown  aa  "  slaughter-houses."  Thc8c  men 
employ  very  few  people.     Two  or  three  of 
these  great  houses  reap  enormous  profits, 
and  it  is  their  interest  to  drive  the  English 
manufacturer  out  of   the  market,   and  to 
make  their  purchases  in  France,  or  any- 
where that  they  may  buy  cheapest.     licr 
Majesty**  Ministers  have  listened  to  these 
men.    Two  or  three  of  these  large  houses, 
called  "  slaughter-houses,"  employ  about 
150  |K<rsons,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  I 
■nderstand,  are  employed  in  London  dur- 
ing what  is  called   "  the  season  ;"  and  at 
die  and  of  the  season  they  are  sent  about 
thmr  bnaineaa.     How  can  the  number  em- 
ployed by  those  slaugliter-bnuses  be  com- 
paml  with  those  generally  employed  in  the 
silk  trade  ?     From  the  Population  Returns, 
1  find  that  58,2(10  persons  are  engaged  in 
(be  silk  trade,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  several  lbou'<and  ribbon  makers,  and 
about  30.I.KH)  iilluTs  not   particularly  dis- 
tiligaillMd.     Con  you  vonipnre  a  trade  that 
oeoapca  nt  the  outside  not  more  tluiii  a 
ihoUMod  peraons,  with  a  trade  which  gives 
oeenMlion  and  subsistence  to  very  nearly 
70,000  neraon*  f     There  is  another  article, 
the  laat  out  not  the  lesxt   valuable  in  this 
]u^—l  mena  striped  and  figured  gauzo. 


The  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  alreo<ly  the  ribbon  weavers  of 
Coventry    were   driven   from    this    trade. 
Figured   gauze  is   worth  180<.  alb.,  but 
the  silk  of  which  it  is  made  is  not  worth 
more  at  the  outside  than  28«.  alb.     Then, 
all  the  difference  between  28x.  and  180».  is 
spent  in  labour,  and  is  lost  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  that  locality.     To  drive  the 
English    artisan  out   of   the  market,    the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  going  to  reduce  the  duty  now 
paid — namely,  from  27«.  dd.  to  1 4s.     But 
if  Coventry  could  not  withstand  the  oppo- 
sition   of   French   gauze    with    a  duty  of 
27*.  6d.,  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  could 
not  compete  with  it  wlien  that  duty  would 
be  reduced  to  1 4*.  Gd.     I  shall  now  advert 
to  the  subject  of  wages,  and  on  that  point 
I  did  expect  that  the  Member  for  Coventry 
would  manifest  a  greater  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly a  larger  share  of  sympathy,     ^^^lat 
did  those  gentlemen  tell  me,  to  whom  I 
before  referred  on  the  subject  of  wages  ? 
They  declared  that  the  rate  of  wages  was 
reduced  20  per  cent,  since  the  year  1 826. 
I  speak  on  the  authority  of  those  three 
gentlemen  whom  I  before  mentioned,  who 
assured  me,  and  I  rely  on  their  word,  for  I 
believe  them  to  be  men  of  truth  and  vora- 
city, they  positively  8tate<l  to  me  that  since 
1826,  in  Coventry,  the  wages  of  the  ribbon 
weavers  were  reduced  fully  20  per  cent. ; 
and  they  were  so  low  at  j)resent  that  it  was 
scorcely  possible  to  sink  them  lower ;  for, 
to    enable   the    manfaeturers    to   compete 
with  o]>|>o8ition,  tln-y  were  obliged  to  drag 
those    unfortunate    ribbon    weavers,     who 
worked  at  their  looms  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  families,  to  mills  and  to  factories,  so 
thot  their  wages  might  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point.     It  was  then  perfectly  clear 
that,  unless  the  House  were  prepared  to 
destroy    every  remnant   of    the    trade    of 
Coventry,  it  could  not  consent  to  the  mea- 
sure propounded   by  the  Government.     I 
shall  next  go  to  Macelesfield.     The  hon. 
Member  who  represents  that  town  i.s  a  living 
witness  of   some  of   the  consequences  of 
free  trade  there.     That  hon.  Member  is  a 
banker  as  well  as  a  silk  manufacturer  ;  and 
he  was  a  member  of  n  deputation  wliieh 
waited  on  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1823 
or  1 824  to  protest  against  a  law  which  had 
for  its  object    the  removal  of   protection. 
He  prophesied  what  too  truly  happened — 
for,   instead  of  that  hon.  Member  listening 
to  all  those  dreams  of  prosperity  which  he 
was    told    would  arise  by   the  removal  of 
those  CBusos  wliich  bound  the  silk  trade  to 
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the  earth,  and  which  prevented  its  soaring 
to  a  similar  elevation  with  that  of  Coventrj', 
he  foresaw  all  the  fatal  consequences  ;  so 
that  while  others  drove  forward  in  their 
fatal  siieculations,  he  held  in  his  own 
hands  a  check  which  prevented  an  imme- 
diate and  a  destructive  career.  The  hon. 
Member  became  a  lender  of  money  to  many 
poor  manufacturers,  and  to  a  very  large 
amount ;  so  that  in  many  cases  he  had  to 
become  the  unwilling  possessor  of  mills  ; 
among  others  there  was  one  mill  which 
cost  14,000?.,  and  which  became  his  for 
1,700?.  That  was  the  way  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  trade  in  i[ac- 
clesfield.  I  ask,  do  you  call  that  pro- 
sperity ?  Was  that  any  strong  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  free-trade  scheme  ?  In  the 
Amendment  proposed  to  the  House,  the 
silk  manufacturer  and  the  ribbon  weaver 
are  not  the  only  persons  concerned  :  there 
are  also  included  in  that  Amendment  the 
milliner  and  the  dressmaker ;  and  they 
formed  not  an  insignificant  class  of  per- 
sons, for  I  can  tcU  you  that  the  dress- 
makers amount  to  no  less  than  106,000 
persons  ;  and  are  you  going  so  to  affect 
that  protection  on  silk  dresses  which  would 
retluce  it  from  21.  lOjt.  to  1/.  10«.  ?  There 
are  106,0(^t0  dressmakers  in  England — 
there  are  15,000  in  London  alone.  Of  the 
106,000,  more  than  one-third  arc  engaged 
in  Coventry.  Am  I  to  suppose  you  will 
leave  all  those  individuals  with  their  fami- 
lies to  starve — am  1  to  suppose  you  will 
leave  them  to  take  their  chance  for  future 
subsistence — am  I  to  suppose  they  will  be 
left  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exi.stence  be- 
cause they  cannot  approach  this  House,  or 
loudly  and  intelligibly  knock  at  its  doors? 
Are  the  poor  dressmakers  to  be  left  to 
pine  in  misery  because  they  cannot  vote 
for  Members  of  Parliament — because  they 
cannot  employ  the  hon.  Gentlemen  for 
Finsbury,  or  for  London,  or  for  Westmin- 
ster, to  plead  their  cause — because  they 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  their  able  advo- 
cacy ?  But  is  that  a  reason  why  their  in- 
terests should  be  forgotten,  w^hy  their 
claims  to  public  consideration  should  be 
overlooked  ?  By  no  means  ;  the  milliners 
and  the  dressmakers  are  a  useful  and  an 
industrious  class  of  the  community,  and 
their  interests  shall  not  be  assailed,  with- 
out at  least  the  benefit  of  my  humble  advo- 
cacy. The  present  amount  of  protection 
on  hats  and  bonnets  was  25».,  and  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  6«.  ;  that  was 
to  nearly  one-fourth.  The  present  protec- 
tion on  caps  is  I5s.,  which  is  to  be  reduced 


to  3«.  Gd.,  also  nearly  one-fourth  ;  so  that, 
under  circumstances  so  distressing,  the 
poor  dressmakers  will  find  their  occupation 
all  but  gone.  I  brought  before  the  House 
the  other  night  what  was  the  consequence 
of  free  trade  in  1 826  ;  many  of  those  mil- 
liners and  dressmakers  being  thrown  out 
of  emploj-ment,  had  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
workhouses  ;  numbers,  from  absolute  want 
and  from  dire  necessity,  sacrificing  their 
virtue,  had  to  commence  a  life  of  prostitu- 
tion ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  recurrence  of  similar  evils  will  he  the 
natural  result  of  the  measure  now  before 
the  House  if  it  pass  into  a  law.  Similar, 
I  predict,  will  bo  the  fate  of  many  of  the 
milliners  and  dressmakers  of  London.  The 
want  of  employment  will  force  them  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  workhouse,  or  pro- 
bably drive  them  to  the  streets,  to  the  in- 
crease of  demoralization.  Looking  on  these 
things  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
measure,  I  pray  the  House  to  pause  before 
so  large  a  number  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  cast  abroad  in  penury  and  in  wrctchod- 
ness.  All  they  ask  for  is  the  continuance 
of  30  per  cent. ;  and  let  them  have  it.  I 
implore  the  House,  on  their  behalf,  to  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  a  boon  so  trifling, 
but  a  boon  which  will  kec])  them  from  ruin 
— which  will  save  them  from  destruction. 
1  implore  you  to  eicrcise  your  sympathy 
for  them,  nud  not  to  allow  that  reductiou 
in  the  duty  which  will  so  seriously  affect 
their  interests.  I  fear,  however,  from  the 
coalition  which  has  been  formed  with  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  there  is  little  hope  of 
success ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  expect  that 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
morals  of  the  people,  will  save  from  degra- 
dation— will  .save  from  prostitution — will 
save  from  wretchedness,  from  poverty,  and 
from  impending  ruin,  the  milliners  and' 
dressmakers  of  this  coimtry. 

Sill  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  1  hope  that  any 
parties  who  may  have  to  exercise  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  principles  of  commercial 
policy  which  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
apply  to  the  silk  trade,  wiU  maturely  con- 
sider the  facts  that  are  within  their  reach 
before  they  come  to  any  conclusion  upon 
the  mere  impulse  of  feeling ;  that  they  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
state  of  things  which  has  arisen,  not  under 
a  system  of  free  trade,  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  assumed,  but  since  the  repeal  of  prohi- 
bition and  the  admission  of  foreign  silks  to 
a  qualified  competition  with  domestic  pro- 
duce— with  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
sented   itself    during   that   happy    period 
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M  far  M  the  law  won  conccrnc>d. 
you  bad  absolute  and  unqualifiinl  jirotcc- 
tion.  You  have  the  opportunity  of  nscer- 
Uinmg  what  were  tlie  results  of  unqualified 
kgal  and  Doniinol  protection  in  that  most 
fikToond  Mat — I  mean  so  far  as  law  can  fa- 
ir it— of  Spitftlficlds.  Yon  had  there 
nplete  prohibition  of  foreign  monufnc- 
twtss ;  you  rf  lii-d  upon  laws  prohibiting  the 
import  of  those  ninnufactures.  Not  only 
were  the  duties  high,  hut  they  were  abso- 
lutely prohihitorj'.  Your  policy  was  prohi- 
bititm.  Well,  what  was  the  sUto  of  things 
there  under  prohibition  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
rcTcrt  to  it  ?  Do  you  believe  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  working  classes, 
for  the  interest  of  morality — do  you  believe 
that  it  would  protect  the  females  to  whom 
my  noble  Friend  has  in  the  last  part  of  his 
speech  referrwl,  from  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  prostitution  ?  In  Spitalfields 
what  waa  the  state  of  commerce  ?  Why, 
periodically  and  in  rapid  succession,  there 
were  presented  exomplcs  of  suffering  and 
vice  which  I  defy  you  to  porallel  by  any- 
thing that  has  taken  place  since  the  re- 
moval of  prohibition.  I  l>cgin  with  the 
year  1 806 ;  in  that  year  o  letter  wos  written 
by  Mr.  Hale,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  tlie  state  of  Spitalfields,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Whitbread,  calling  on  him  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  against  the  state 
of  things  easting  in  that  district.  Six 
yearn  anerwards,  in  1812,  such  was  the 
eondition  of  that  district,  that  it  became 
neeesaary  to  appoint  a  local  committee  ; 
and  the  Report  of  that  committee,  made  at 
•  subsequent  period,  in  reference  to  the 
attempts  made  to  relieve  the  distress, 
atatca—    ' 

"  Wbcn  a  iiepit>Minii  in  tnidp  inatrriall^  dimi- 
■IAm  tb*  dsmaod  for  Inbuur,  multitiHlcH  nro  at 
tme»  dafrivej  of  <mpl»yin<'iit,  ami  xufliT  aU  the 
mini  If  of  want.  The  ap|iliratioiiii  to  the  (nrithc* 
tor  nipport  mmhi  bceomc  mnrv  tlian  thpj  ran  ro- 
IWt«.  a  Urge  proportion  nf  thoM-  who  arr  palled 
Mifar  Um  noorratc*  are thrmnelTen  at  thi-setimes 
la  arad  at  awUtaaee,  and  under  narh  eirciim- 
■taacM  to  advsOM  th*  asMManirnt  wmitd  inrream 
tktdiflraltj  ofeoUeeting  it,  and  often  n-ndor  the 
pajnaat  altofvthn'  impouihie.  Thun  the  utniont 
)  that  oaa  be  dealt  out  to  the  indigent  in 
■t  to  sapport  existence,  and  the  diatrcua 
ailnwi.'' 

This  waa  the  stale  of  Spitalfields  and  its 
neighbourhood  when  the  nssorintion  was 
first  inatilutol  in  1812  ;  committees  were 
formed,  and  suliHcrijitions  raised  ;  and 
there  was  a  tenijMirary  miligiUion  of  dis- 
trw«.  From  the  ciertionn  made  at  that 
time,  the  c'oiiiiiiill<'<-  hail  the  Imppinesn 
to  know  that  mauy  were  rescued  from  pe- 


rishing ;  but  in  1816  it  became  necessary 
to  reappoint  the  committee.  They  then 
speak  particularly  of  the  weavers  : — 

"  They  are  inoffensive."  they  say,  "and  quiet  in 
their  demeanour,  industriom  in  prosperous  times, 
and  peaceable  in  adversity." 

The  operations  of  the  committee  were  sus- 
pcnded  as  soon  as  the  pressing  necessity 
for  them  ccosed;  but  they  soon  felt  them- 
selves "  imperatively  called  upon  to  resume 
them  by  an  extent  and  severity  of  distress 
that  has  not  been  equalled  at  any  former 
period  within  our  knowledge."  They 
soy,  speaking  of  the  weavers  in  1816: — 

"  Of  this  cUss  nearly  two-thirds  are  .it  this  time 
unemployed,  and  without  the  meana  of  support ;  as 
well  .19  a  multitude  of  porters,  labourers,  and  me- 
cli.iuic9  in  different  trades.  They  cannot  disiwrse 
themselves  in  the  eountry,  which  is  already  over- 
burdened with  poor,  and  where,  at  former  times 
of  difficulty,  temporary  work  might  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  numbers  of  old  li.-in<l8  an  now  dismissed. 
Even  the  resource  of  the  army  and  n.ivy  no  longer 
exists  for  the  destitute;  and  many  are  refused 
admission  at  the  workhouses,  which  are  too 
crowded  to  receive  them.  In  order  the  bettor  to 
assist  the  most  afflicting  cases,  as  more  than  100 
members  compose  the  committee,  thi-y  have  di- 
vided themselves  into  thirty- eight  sub-cominittees, 
each  of  which  undertakes  the  visiting  of  a  district. 
During  the  hist  eleven  weeks,  they  have  |)aid  more 
than  8,460  visits,  and  distributi-d  S5C/.,  mostly  in 
sums  of  from  1«.  to  3*.,  among  3,.'}0«  families, 
which  conUin  .ilwut  14,400  individuals;  and 
while  engaged  in  this  service,  they  have  witnessed 
an  extremity  of  suffering  of  which  those  who  are 
not  themselves  accustomed  U>  explore  the  abodes 
of  poverty  can  form  hut  an  in.i(le(|iiate  idea.  Tliejr 
find  numbers  who  h.-id  l)een  accustomeilto  supjKirt 
their  families  respectably,  reduced  from  long  want 
of  .•niployment  to  sell  or  jawn  their  furniture, 
which  had  b«-n  purchased  with  the  savings  of 
former  years,  to  obtain  food.  Their  bedding,  their 
clothes,  and  the  very  looms  and  tools  on  which 
they  were  .iccustometl  to  depend  for  subsistence, 
are,  in  many  instances,  gone  ;  and  little  is  left 
them  hut  the  hare  walls  of  their  rooms,  raujierism 
is  spreading  to  an  extent  truly  alarming.  Many 
decent  families  have  had  all  they  were  possessed 
of  seiied  to  pay  arrears  of  rent ;  others  are  deeply 
in  debt  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  some 
have  deserted  their  homes  in  despair,  unable  to 
endun-  the  sight  of  their  sUrving  fiimilies ;  and 
many  pine  under  lingi>ring  disi^ases,  brought  on 
from  the  want  of  foo<l  and  clothing." 

That  Report  was  made  in  1816,  and  then 
such  was  the  distress  that  100  members 
formetl  themselves  into  sub-committees,  in 
order  that  they  might  visit  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  relieve  the  people  at  a  time  when 
the  trade  enjoyed  nil  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection. A  meeting  was  convened  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
(then  Mr.  Ituxton)  gave  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Spitalfields  under  this  system.  He 
said — 
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"  Wc  have  all  been  educated  in  the  belief  that 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  workhouse  is  the  limit 
of  human  distress  to  the  poor,  yet  such  is  the  ag- 
gravated state  of  distress,  that  going  to  the  work- 
house is  an  object  of  absolute  desire  to  the  poor, 
and  we  are  actually  canvassed  for  our  interest  in 
their  tavour." 

What  were  the  assigned  causes  of  that 
distress  ?  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  made  an  ap- 
peal to  those  who  were  then  attending  that 
meeting,  and  it  shows  how  delusive  was 
this  protection.     He  said— 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  the  distress  under  which 
Spitalliclds  is  labouring,  is  the  importation  of 
French  goods,  and  the  wearing  of  them  by  the 
ladies  of  this  town.  If  you  will  accompany  ua 
through  those  scenes  of  destitution  and  distress, 
at  least  we  shall  gain  this  advantage,  that  we  shall 
discourage  the  use  of  contraband  goods  which  de- 
stroy the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spitalficlds." — 

A  conclusive  proof  that  though  you  pro- 
fessed to  give  them  the  advantages  of  ab- 
solute prohibition,  yet  your  revenue  laws 
were  defeated  in  spite  of  prohibitory  du- 
ties, and  you  did  not  succeed  in  giving  them 
those  advantages.  Well,  then,  let  me 
compare  that  account  of  1816,  under  pro- 
tection, with  the  Report  which  we  have 
last  received  from  the  district  superintend- 
ed by  Mr.  Howell,  that  made  in  October, 
1845.     Mr.  Howell  says — 

"  Throughout  the  entire  district  a  general  scar- 
city of  hands  is  noticed,  and  a  consequent  rise  of 
wages.  In  the  silk  districts  particularly,  hands 
are  very  scarce,  and  I  have  been  informed  tluit 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  children  working 
half  time  have  got  as  much  wages,  and  in  somo 
cases  it  is  said  that  they  get  more,  than  they  did 
when  they  worked  ten  hours.  I  am  told  that  a 
rise  has  also  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  those  who 
work  ten  and  twelve  hours  respectively." 

Well,  I  contrast  that  Report  from  that  dis- 
trict with  the  Report  I  have  read  from  the 
Committee  of  181G.  In  the  one  case  you 
had,  not  indeed  prohibition,  but  heavy  du- 
ties ;  in  the  other  case,  you  professed  to 
give  complete  prohibition.  Sir,  we  ask 
what  are  the  tests  by  which  you  deter- 
mine a  flourishing  manufacture  ?  Wc 
say  the  import  of  the  raw  material  has 
increased.  Oh,  but  (you  say)  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  raw  material  are  included  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  waste  silk,  called  knubs 
and  husks.  But  if  you  wanted  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  beauty  and  nicety  to  which 
our  machinery  has  attained,  it  would  bo 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  that  spe- 
cies of  manufacture.  The  terms  may  be 
vulgar,  and  may  not  suit  the  lips  of  some 
bon.  Gentlemen  ;  but  you  have  improved 
those  knubs  and  husks  ;  by  J'our  skill  and 
talent    you    have  converted  them  into   a 


beautiful    material,    and    you    have    thus 
greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  consumed.       But  let  us  exclude 
the  knubs  and  husks.     My  noble  Friend 
(Lord  G.   Bentinck)    says    that   the   hon. 
Member    for    Macclesfield    (Mr.    Brockle- 
hurst)  went  before  the  Committee  of  Mr. 
Iluskisson  in  1824,  and  advised  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  on  no  account  to  incur  the  danger 
he  was  about  to  incur  ;  but  that  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  most  unwisely  refused  his  advice. 
What  was  the  result  ?     And  what  reflec- 
tion do  facts  and  figures  throw  upon  Mr. 
Huskisson,  for  not  having  listened  to  the 
advice  then   given  him  ?     When  that  ad- 
vice was  given  him — and  here  I  throw  out 
the  knubs  and  husks  from  the  account  al- 
together— when    that    advice    was   given, 
that  is  to  say,  in  1819  or  1820,  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  silk  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion was  about  1 ,500,000  lbs.    On  an  aver- 
age of  the  ten  years  from  1814  to  1823 — I 
am  speaking  now  of  raw  silk  alone,  reject- 
ing altogether  the  waste  silk— the  annual 
consumption,  when  that  advice  was  given 
to  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  1,521,000  lbs.  Mr. 
Huskisson  rejectetl  the  advice  ;  he  substi- 
tuted  comparatively   moderate    duties  for 
absolute  prohibition  ;  and  the  average  con- 
sumption of  raw  silk  in  the  ten  years  from 
1834  to  1843,  had  risen  from  1 ,521,000  lbs. 
to  3,742,000  lbs.,  as  it  appears  to  me,  jus- 
tifying the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  came  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
consumption  of  the  raw  material  can  be  a 
test  of  a  flourishing  manufacture,  showing 
that  Mr.  Iluskisson  was  right  in  substitut- 
ing moderate  duties  for  prohibition.     But 
is  the  feeling  of  the  trade  a  test  of  suc- 
cess ?      From  the  trade  itself  I  have  re- 
ceived no  such  representations    as    those 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers   this    evening.      Take    Coventry.     I 
venture  to  say  that  if  Coventry  had  felt 
any  real  alarm  at  the  lowering  of  the  pro- 
tection from  30  to   15  per  cent.,  she  has 
energy  and  intelligence  enough  to  make  her 
representations  known  ;  but  Coventry  ar- 
gues as  other  places  argue — she  sees  that 
we  do  not  propose  an  abstract  reduction  of 
the   duties   on   silk  ;    she  sees,  coincident 
with  that  reduction,  a  total  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  meat ;  she  sees  the  admission  of 
maize  at  a  nominal  duty ;  she  sees  also  a 
great  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  chief 
articles   of  subsistence,   and    the  ultimate 
repeal  of  all  those  duties.     Coventrj-  fore- 
sees the  benefits  of  these  changes,  and  she 
is  perfectly  content  with   the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  silk,  looking  at  the  whole  of, 
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Um  meMOTM  propo«c<l  bv  Her  lU^Mty's 
Gurcrnm«nt.  What  i»  the  cmc  with  ro- 
•poct  to  Levk  ?  Mt  liuD.  Friend  the  Mciu- 
her  for  Staffonlxhirc  went  to  Leek  as  a 
protcctiuniot,  eipeeting  to  he  reeeiviHl  with 
ASplMUe,  and  he  wait  stirprit<e<l  to  find 
them  contented  and  KatiHtieU  with  the  \tr»- 
poMls  of  the  (iovenmuMit.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  letter  from  AIncclesfield : 
why,  tho  letter  was  accompanied  hr  a  me- 
morial from  the  parties,  who  slated  they 
were  perfectly  content  to  suhniit  to  a  re- 
daction of  duties,  and  Macclesfield  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  re^luction  of  from  30 
to  20  per  cent.  We  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  difference  only  of  5  per  cent. 
Wtwcen  the  representations  of  Maccles- 
field and  the  duty  of  the  Government. 
From  Spitalfields  I  cannot  say  that  we 
have  received  many  representations.  I 
certainly  received  a  deputation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silk  ;  but  when  they  looked  at  the 
other  measures  with  which  this  reduction 
is  sccompauicd,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
was  any  discontent  expressed  at  the  gene- 
ral measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
So  far  for  the  expressions  of  the  trade  ; 
and  I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  tho 
trade  in  general  are  satisfied  with  the 
whole  measures  which  we  propose.  But 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Bontinck)  has 
adopted  another  test.  I  say  that  we  have 
•  satisfactory  result  from  the  increased 
quantity  of  raw  material  entered  for  home 
consumption  ;  but  he  will  take  only,  as  a 
test,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  lost  five  years.  Now 
I  say  that  this  test  is  altogether  fallacious. 
The  late  Mr.  Aldennan  Waithman  was  al- 
ways insisting  that  the  country  was  ruin- 
ed, because  the  declarcid  value  of  our  ex- 
port* in  cotton  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
UorekM  of  our  imports,  and  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  and  he  was  always  told  that  nothing 
oould  l>e  more  natural  than  that  the  de- 
clared value  of  cotton  ex])orted  should  not 
increase,  for  with  the  diminished  cost  of 
broduction,  and  tlio  increase  of  mechanical 
ncilities,  the  articles  would,  year  by  year, 
be  sold  for  a  diminished  sum,  and  thus, 
though  there  was  a  greatly  increased  quan- 
tity produced  an<l  cx))orted,  yet  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports  at  the  Customs, 
would  not  increase  in  the  same  degree, 
might  not  increase  at  all,  or  might  ac- 
tually diminish.  So  it  is  with  respect  U> 
silk.  The  cost  of  production  has  l»ecn  di- 
miniahed — during  the  last  five  years  grcAtly 
1;  the  iaipruvemeat*  in  maohia- 


ery,  and  the  greater  skill  of  our  workmen, 
hare  caused  a  diminished  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  during  the  last  five  years  also  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  has  been  dimi- 
nished ;  it  would  Im*  strange  indeed,  there- 
fore, if  the  declared  value  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  exports  had  not  also  diminished. 
During  the  lost  five  years,  therefore,  my 
noble  Friend  will  find  tliat  though  the  de- 
clared value  of  our  exports  may  have  de- 
creased, thot  circumstance  affurds  no  proof 
of  the  trade  being  injured.  As  we  de- 
creased the  price  of  the  raw  material  in 
cotton,  so  it  is  with  silk  ;  the  declared 
value  may  be  less,  but  there  is  no  less 
quantity  exported.  Now  I  can  readily 
account  for  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
raw  niatcrial'consumed.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing taste  for  silk  manufactures  ;  it  is  a 
taste  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  en- 
courage. Cotton  and  wool  have  been  here- 
tofore formidable  rivals  with  silk  ;  and  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods  have  entered  into 
general  competition  with  silk  goods.  But 
there  is  a  growing  desire  in  this  country 
for  silk  ;  and  will  it  not  be  for  the  public 
advnntngc,  by  the  low  price  of  the  article, 
to  enable  the  public  to  consume  it  more 
largely,  and  shall  we  not  be  thereby  doing 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
trade  ?  Then,  however,  my  noble  Friend 
will  say,  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  foreign  articles  brought 
into  this  country  ;  and  I  agree  with  him 
that  if  we  give  a  taste  for  silk  manufac- 
tures, there  will  naturally  bo  an  increase 
in  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article. 
But,  supposing  that  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  last  there  has  been  great 
smuggling  of  the  foreign  article — suppos- 
ing that  at  the  end  of  those  five  years  we 
arc  enabled  to  check  the  Custom-house 
frauds,  and  thus  to  impede  tho  illicit  intro- 
duction of  the  foreign  article  —  then,  I 
say,  that  the  increased  duty  paid  for  silk 
articles  will  afford  no  ])roof  that  the  foreign 
trade  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  driving  out 
our  own  manufactures.  That  is  what  I  ap- 
prehend t<}  be  the  real  case  with  respect  to 
silk  generally,  for  under  the  duty  of  30  per 
cent.,  smuggling  has  been  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this 
very  article  attracted  "the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  formed  part  of  the  in- 
quiry before  the  Committee  on  foreign  trade. 
That  very  tribunal  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
referred,  aa  being  the  body  to  do  justice  to 
those  parties  whose  distresses  he  detailed — 
that  very  tribunal  which  he  hoped  would  re- 
ject this  measure,   if  it  should  pass  this 
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House — that  very  House  of  Lords  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country,  and  silk  was  one  of 
the  articles  on  which  they  reported  ;  and 
vhat  was  the  conclusion  to  which  the  House 
of  Lords  came  in  the  year  1821  ?  It  was 
thi«  :— 

"  That  if  a  small  duty  only  were  levied  on  or- 
ganzine  silk,  our  manufactures  would  hare  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  competition  of  French  silk,  and 
that,  even  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  12  or  1.5 
per  cent.,  a  considerable  augmentation  of  exports 
might  be  reasonably  expected." 

So  the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  House  of 
Lords  to  wliich  my  nohlo  Friend  appeals 
— that  very  tribunal — after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  after  exarainin<r 
witnesses  interested  in  the  importation  of 
silk,  and  interested  in  domestic  manufac- 
tures, now  twenty-five  years  ago,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  wo  did  reduce  the  duty 
on  raw  materials,  the  public  interests  would 
require  that  the  duty  on  silk  manufactures 
should  not  exceed  12  or  15  per  cent.  We 
take  the  duty  at  the  largest  of  these  two 
sums  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five 
years,  having  reduced  the  duty  on  organ- 
zino  silk,  and  upon  all  the  raw  material, 
and  having  given  every  advantage  for  the 
introduction  of  the  raw  material  as  far  as 
we  can,  propose,  not  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  the  article  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  consumer  ;  but,  after  this  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  adopt  not 
their  lowest  amount  of  12  per  cent.,  but 
the  highest  amount  of  15  percent.  ;  and 
when  the  House  of  Lords  shall  refer  to 
their  own  Report  of  their  own  Committee, 
I  shall  be  surprised  indeed  if  they  do  reject' 
the  present  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. My  noble  Friend  has  also  re- 
ferred to,  and  has  naturally  excited  the 
sympathies  of  the  House  by  placing  before 
us  the  helpless  and  oppressed  condition  of 
that  most  unprotected  class,  the  milliners 
and  dressmakers  of  this  country  ;  but  I 
think  that  if  any  class  more  than  another 
have  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
illicit  introduction  of  goods  which  ought  to 
pay  the  duty,  it  is  the  very  class  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  referred.  I  believe  that 
contraband  articles  are  largely  introduced, 
and  that  there  is  a  false  reliance  placed  on 
protection.  I  believe  that,  at  any  time, 
upon  payment  of  an  insurance,  silk  goods 
ond  dresses  to  any  amount  and  of  the 
greatest  cost,  may  be  delivered  in  a  contra- 
band way  for  a  snm  not  exceeding  the  duty 
which  we  propose.  If  this  be  so  ;  if  the 
taste  for  silk  goods  be  on  the  increase  ;  if 
wc  promote  a  atill  greater  increased  con- 


sumption by  reducing  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  if  we  enable  the  manufacturer  to  meet 
competition  by  compelling  the  sale  in  open 
day  of  the  duty-paid  article  ;  if  he  be  no 
longer  subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of  not 
knowing  with  whom  and  with  what  he  has 
to  compete  ;  if  we  prevent  the  smugglers, 
who  pay  no  duty,  from  meeting  the  honest 
trader,  and  inflicting  great  loss  and  injury 
from  this  competition  in  the  dispasai  of  his 
articles — the  manufacturer  of  silk  and  the 
operative  will  have  a  better  chance  of  em- 
ployment, and  of  gaining  that  honest  sub- 
sistence which  they  ought  to  gain  from  their 
continuous  labours,  than  any  advantage 
which  they  can  derive  from  high  nominal 
duties  which  we  caimot  enforce,  for  we 
cannot  prevent  the  law  being  evaded. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  have 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
propose  the  measure  now  submitted  to  the 
House.  We  believe  the  interests  of  the 
revenue  will  be  improved  by  a  system  of 
moderate  duties  ;  we  believe  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers  will  be  tson- 
Bulted  by  knowing  tiie  terms  on  which  they 
have  to  deal ;  and  we  beUeve  that  the  in- 
terests of  those  employed  will  bo  advanced, 
if  it  be  possible  to  cut  at  this  root  of  snmg- 
gling,  and  if  we  no  longer  profess  to  give 
a  protection  which  is  merely  delusive,  and 
which  inflicts  greater  injury  on  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  operatives  than  any  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  fair  and  honest  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  shall  not  detain 
the  House  two  minutes  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night,  whilst  I  briefly  reply  to  one  or 
two  observations  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  by 
one  more  effort  induce  some  hon.  Members 
to  enter  on  the  same  side  with  us,  and 
thereby  become  the  advocates  for  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  peroration  has  laid 
the  greatest  stress  u|>ou  what  the  silk  trade 
suffers  by  means  of  smuggling,  and  he  has 
told  us  of  the  difticulty  that  the  Govern- 
ment find  in  checking  its  increase,  so  long 
as  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  is  continued  ; 
and,  therefore.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  resolved  upon  its  reduction.  It  ap- 
pears most  extraordinary  to  rac  that  there 
should  be  so  great  a  difiiculty  in  preventing 
smugglers  committing  this  great  injury 
upon  the  silk  trade,  when  the  return  for 
the  risk  is.  so  very  trifling,  compared  with 
the  incitements  that  are  offered  to  them 
for  a  similar  risk  in  other  branches  of 
trade.     Fur  instance,  they  have  an  induce- 
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ment  of  1 ,200  per  cent,  for  smufrf^lin^  to- 
bacco, •nd  250  |>cr  cent,  for  tea  ;  and  in 
these  articles  there  ap|H>ar!t  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  riupprei«Rinj{  illegal  importation — it 
i*  onlj  in  that  of  xilk  that  the  RtresH  is  laid 
M  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  aniuggling. 
But  with  regard  to  the  silk  trade,  I  am  at 
a  loM  to  know  how  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ha«  obtaine<l  all  his  information,  unless 
it  haa  been  thmugh  that  celcbratod  indivi- 
dual who  has  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;   I  mean. 
Sir,  that  fortunate  trader,  Mr.  Candy,  with 
whom  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  has 
lately  had  an  interview,  and  by  an  acquaint- 
ance  with    whom    the    Treasury    benches 
appear  to  have  profited  not  a  little.     Now, 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  the  state  of  the  silk  trade  in  1812,  and 
without  teUing  us  what  it  was  that  led  to 
it,  be  turned  round  to  us  and  said,  "  See 
what  protection  has  done !  "     That  is  very 
well  in  its  way ;  but  I  want  to  know,  was 
there  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the  country 
to  account  for  all  this,  except  the  existence 
of  protection  ?     That  was  a  period  of  the 
most  disastrous  war,  when  wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  120«.  a  quarter.     It  was  at  a  period 
alnioat  as  unfortunate  for  all  kinds  of  trade, 
as  that  other  period  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rt'ferrcd  ;   I  mean  1816,  which 
haa  been  referred  to  as  the  most  unfortunate 
for  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  country. 
And  these  are  the  only  reasons  that  have 
been  brought  forward  against  the  irresisti- 
ble arguments  a^lvanccd  by  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  G.   Bentinek).     Is  the   right  hon. 
Baronet's  case  so  bad  that  he  can   only 
protect    himself   by  having    recourse    not 
merely  to  fallacies  of  political  economy,  but 
to  historical  fallacies,  at  once  flagrant  and 
contradictory  of  all  experience  ?     Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  nas  also  referred  to 
the  knubs  and  husks,  which  have  occupied 
■o  much  of  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said,  what  does  it  signify  if  it  emplovs 
labour,  and  produces  that  for  which  there'is 
a  great  demand,  whether  the  article  be  of 
much  or  little  value  ?     I  wish  to  observe — 
Km  ia  the  first  place  I  may  say,  that  these 
kaaba  uid  huaks  are  no  more  to  be  com- 
pttred  with  silk  than  sheepskin  is  to  be 
•ceounted  as  w(«il — but  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, ••  stated,  that  as  large  a  quantity  as 
1,700,000  pounds  of  the  article  has  been 
oomu—d  m   ton   years,  I  should   like   to 
knoir  what  is  the  aniount  of  the  atlvantn^es 
which  hav<>  r<-sull<>d  to  the  o|>rrnlivi'  clncfCf.. 
To  work  op  2,<M^l  lbs.  a  we<>k  of  that  ani- 


mal refuse  would  employ  seventy  persons ; 
and  to  work  up  2,000  lbs.  (the  same  quan- 
tity) of  raw  silk  would  employ  800  persons 
a  week.  The  calculation  upon  these  data 
— for  the  correctness  of  which  1  believe  I 
may  pledge  myself — to  work  up  in  this 
country  1,/ 00,000  lbs.  of  that  animal  refuse, 
would  occupy  for  one  year  1 ,2(K1  persons ; 
whilst  to  work  up  the  same  quantity  of  raw 
silk  in  one  year  would  employ  13,600 
persons.  And  now  I  leave  the  House  to 
decide  upon  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  articles  of  the  Tariff ;  and  also  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  the  people.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  my  great  surprise,  has  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  increase  in  our 
ex|)ort8  by  alleging  ns  a  fact,  that  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  duty  having  been  re- 
duced upon  the  raw  material ;  whereas  the 
real  state  of  the  case  is  this :  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material  of  silk  has  been,  since  the 
great  alteration,  ]d.  a  lb.,  and  the  only 
change  that  has  taken  place  since  was  the 
5  per  cent,  addition  by  the  late  Government. 
So  it  appears  that  instead  of  taking  off  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  of  late  years  wo 
have  actually  increosed  it.  I  will  not  tres- 
pass one  minute  longer  upon  the  House, 
but  merely  notice  one  other  observation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  has  asked 
why  tlie  manufactur<"rs  have  not  ])ctitioned  ? 
The  right  htm.  Gentleman  himself  could 
have  supplied  the  answer  :  they  did  not 
petition,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  arc  at  present  quiescent 
about  it — because  they  are  satisfied  to  allow 
the  Com  Law  Repeal  Bill  to  pass.  But 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  will  soon  show  that  there 
is  a  sympathy  existing  for  the  agricultural 
interests ;  and  that  this  economical  blunder 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over,  when  the 
occasion  has  gone  by  during  which  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  critical  observations. 
The  House  divided  on  the  Question  thot 
all  articles  included  under  the  head  "  Silk 
Manufactures"  stand  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion:— Ayes  220 ;  Noes  114:  Majority  106. 

Lilt  of  the  Ayes. 


AcUuid,  T.  D. 
A 'Court,  CapU 
Addcrlcy,  C.  U. 
Ajtlionby,  H.  A. 
Amiworth,  P. 
Aldan,  W. 
Baillic.  H.  J. 
Uninc,  W. 
Ilarklj,  H. 
IWing,  n.  hii.  1'.  T. 
Bamiint,  K.  Q. 


Beckett,  W. 
Hcrkcley,  hon.  0. 
Brrkelcy,  hon.  Capl. 
Bemal.R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bniiverie,  hon.  K.  P. 
lliiwei,  J . 
Bowlen,  Adm. 
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Bowring,  Dr. 
Bridgeman,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buller,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Cavendish,  hon.  (i.  H. 
Chapman,  B. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clerk,  rt  hon.  Sir  Q. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockbum,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  K. 
Collett,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Courtenny,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  P. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  8. 
Crippf,  W. 
Carteis,  H.  B. 
iMlmeny,  Lord 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Daabwood,  (i.  H. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Hir  C.  B. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncannon,  V'isct. 
Duncombc,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Eaatnor,  Visct. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
BUice,  rt.  ban.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Erans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
Ewart,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Perguson,  Col. 
Fitzgerald,  R.  A. 
Pitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Ponter,  M. 
Poi,  C.  R. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Olynne,  Sir  8.  R. 
Gore,  H. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goolbnm,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Haniner,  Sir  J. 


Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Holland,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  O.  6. 
Howard,  P.  N. 
Hughe.,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jerifis,  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Kelly,  Sir  P. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langiton,  J.  H. 
Lajnird,  Capt 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Hacanlay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
M'Carthy,  A. 
M'Geachy,  P.  A. 
M'NeiU,  D. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  P. 
Mevnell,  Capt 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morrison,  J. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Muntz,  O.  P. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
NeviUe,  B. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Col. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pcchell,  Capt 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Phillpps,  G.  R. 
Philips,  M. 
Phillpotts,  J. 
Pliimriilgc,  Capt. 
Price,  Sir  R. 


Protheroe,  E. 
Fulsford,  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Beid,  Col. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  B. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  0.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
SomerriUe,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stnitt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thesiger,  Sir  P. 


Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawnv,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  P.  W. 
Tufoell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt 
Waklev,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole,  Sir  H. 
Warbttrton,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
White,  S. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortlev,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse,T. 
Yorke,  H.  B. 

TELLEBS. 
Toung,  J. 
Baring,  H. 


LiH  of  the  Noes. 


Acton,  Col. 
Alford,  Visct 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Astcll,  W. 
Austin,  Col. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Baillie,  W. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Baring,  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bell,  H. 
Benctt,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  Q. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  Major 
Blackslone,  W.  8. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Btoadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Chunhill,  Lord  A.  S. 
Clayton,  B.  R. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Deedes,  W. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Du  Pre,  C.  0. 
Pamham,  i.  B. 
Fellowes,  E.    . 
Finch,  G. 

Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 


Foriiea,  W. 
Porman,  T.  S. 
Pox,  8.  L. 
Prcwen,  C.  H. 
Poller.  A.  E. 
Ooocb,  E.  a. 
Granby,  Harqoen  ot 
Grogan,  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Cnpt 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henlev.J.  W. 
Hildyird,  T.  B.  T. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hurst,  B.  H. 
Hussey,  T. 
Ingcstre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  H. 
Irton,  8. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt 
Knight,  P.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Lew,  hon.  C.  B. 
LawBon,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  Q. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maunscll,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
Miles,  W. 
M  lines,  R.  M. 
Ncw[)ort,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 


4« 

OMkM^Lwd 
PkdM.a  W. 
FdMr,  B. 
PkbMr.O. 
Pigot,HrB. 
Planm,  J.  P. 

■wilJ— .!<■* 
BmM,  e.  W.  J. 

Bunmw.  CoL 
8eM.lM».F. 
Sajracr.  H.  K. 
8h>w,  It.  ban.  F. 
StbdMtp.OoL 
Brnjih.  Sir  H. 
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6fn,  Kr  S.  T. 
T>7ler,  B. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
TlMai|Mon,  AM. 
TaMiwrhf,  i. 
TiMart,  Sir  J. 
TmUer,  J. 
Tunior,  C. 
Trrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
WaddinitoB,  H.  S. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Woraeiter,  Marqnra  of 
Yorke,  boo.  B.  T. 

TSLUCM. 
Bankn,  O. 
Ncwdegate,  C.  N. 

Further  procMHiings  p<)8tpoTio«l. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuetday.  March  17,  1846. 

STATE  OK  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  a.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN,  on 
readinfr  the  Order  of  the  Day,  wished  to 
My  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of 
Public  Business.  On  the  2rth  January, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  hod  an- 
nounced certain  changes,  particularly  af- 
fecting the  agricultural  interest.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  he  intended  to 
accompany  those  changes  with  provisions 
which  would  not  exactly  give  compensa- 
tion, but  which  he  firmly  believed  would 
advance  the  welfare  of  that  body.  It  wag 
now  the  17tli  of  March,  and  only  one  of 
the  measures  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
on  Friday  last,  none  of  the  rest  had  been 
seen.  He  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  question  of  free  trade  or  of  protection, 
but  simply  as  a  matter  of  public  business. 
The  rignt  hon.  Baronet  had  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  his  opinion  had  under- 
gone •  change ;  he  was  understood  at  the 
time  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  protection, 
not  U>  the  mode  of  condurting  the  business 
of  the  country.  If  such  a  course  had 
been  pursuod  by  a  Govomnient  strong  in 
U»e  confidence  of  its  friends,  and  there- 
fore firm  in  it*  tenure  of  office,  there 
would  still  be  reason  to  complain ;  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  be  aware 
that  the  rlsnH  most  intcrcsteil  in  the  change 
WM  otto  which  would  no  longer  trust  him, 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  when  he  must 
know,  to«i,  that  his  tenure  of  office  de- 
P«im1c<1  mMj  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
tlw  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London — 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  wonder 
that  after  the  lapse  of  seven  weeks  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  laud  should 
feel  it  their  duty  to  come  forward  and  in- 
quire how  much  longer  the  suspense  was 
to  be  continued.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  the  right  hon.  Baronet  introduced 
the  Bills  which  he  said  were  not  to  follow, 
but  to  accompany,  his  great  commerciol 
measure  ?  What  latitude  did  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  give  to  the  word  "accompany?" 
Did  he  understand  by  it  that  an  opinion 
might  be  j)ronouneed  upon  the  principle  of 
one  measure  before  the  so-called  accom- 
panying measures  were  even  laid  upon  the 
Table  ?  In  reference  to  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment Bill,  there  had  yet  been  no  discus- 
sion upon  it;  and  in  reference  to  the 
Drainage  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
talked  of  a  period  of  three  years  in  con- 
nexion with  the  details  of  it.  Whether 
the  sura  specified  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  to  have  reference  to  that  Bill, 
he  could  not  pronounce.  His  complaint 
was,  that  he  was  utterly  without  the  means 
of  enabling  him  to  judge.  Did  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  know  whether  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  willing  or  unwilling  to 
accept  what  he  intcnde<l  to  offer  ?  Did  ho 
know  the  average  number  of  acres  to  be 
drained  ?  Did  he  know  the  average  ex- 
pense of  drainage  per  acre  ?  Or  did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  mean,  as  he  suspected, 
that  it  was  all  to  be  mere  hap-hazard 
legislation  ?  In  the  course  of  seven  weeks 
something  more  ought  to  have  been  known 
respecting  auditors  and  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  Ireland.  As  a  Member  connected  with 
Ireland,  though  not  an  Irish  Member,  ho 
might  add,  that  the  matter  did  not  stop 
there ;  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
that  he  meant  to  take  the  police  force  out 
of  the  lian<ls  of  the  magistracy  and  give  it 
to  the  Executive  Government.  This  was 
to  be  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest ; 
and  the  proposal  was,  to  deprive  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  share  they  now  posses.s  in 
the  control  of  the  j)olicc  force.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  never  given  the  magis- 
trates of  Ireland  an  opportunity  to  consider 
whether  they  would  have  the  measure  in 
reference  to  the  police  fund,  or  in  reference 
to  other  plans  of  improvement.  This  great 
question  of  the  centralization  of  the  police 
was  connected  with  the  auditors  and  the 
Poor  Law  Unions.  It  was  not  his  fault, 
nor  that  of  his  friends,  that  these  accom- 
panying measures  were  not  brought  for- 
ward. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  men- 
tioned them  all  to  the  House  as  parts  of 
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his  great  scheme.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  in  terms,  that  they  were  only 
parts  of  one  great  scheme ;  and  as  one 
great  scheme  he  had  insisted  upon  its 
being  discassed  and  adopted.  This  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of 
party,  but  as  a  matter  of  plain  straight- 
forward business;  and  the  whole  House 
had  a  right  to  claim  that  the  various  parts 
should  be  considered  altogether.  He  was 
sorry  not  to  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
bis  place,  and  he  would  have  postponed 
his  remarks,  if  it  had  not  now  been  twenty 
minutes  to  si-x,  when  he  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  be  present.  But, 
whether  he  were  in  his  place  or  not.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  Ilouse,  had  a  right  to 
complain  that  only  one  measure  of  the 
great  scheme  had  been  submitted  to  it. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  wonder 
that  while  the  landed  interest  was  charged 
(not  by  him,  for  ho  was  too  adroit)  with 
delaying  the  only  Bill  upon  the  Table,  they 
should  in  return  complain  that  he  had 
committed  a  double  error.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  expedite  a  measure  by  joining  it 
with  the  cry  of  famine  in  Ireland.  This 
was  one  error,  and  the  other  was  the  prac- 
tical dissevering  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House  from  those  measures  which  were 
professed  to  be  intcnd(Mt  to  alleviate  and 
diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  agricultur- 
ists. He  (Mr.  A.  S.  O'Brien)  did  not  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  take  another 
course  on  the  strength  of  old  party  attach- 
ments ;  he  did  not  ask  it  on  the  score  of 
political  friendships  ;  they,  alas  !  no  longer 
existed ;  but  he  begged  to  know  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how  much 
longer  the  landed  interest  was  to  be  kept 
in  suspense  ?  Whether  any  other  measures, 
parts  of  the  great  scheme,  were  to  be 
brought  forwanl  before  Easter,  so  that  the 
}Iousc  might  have  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  upon  them  before  it 
decided  finally  on  the  measure  which  would 
expose  the  land  to  foreign  competition  ? 
Of  course  any  Member  of  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  answer  him,  and  to  give 
him  clear,  definite,  and  distinct  informa- 
tion. If  nobody  chose  to  answer  him,  but 
left  the  matter  unexplained,  injury  would 
not  be  done  to  the  protectionist  party,  but 
to  Ministers,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reason- 
able judges  and  men  of  sound  under- 
standing. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  was  8<)rry  to  have  to 
apologize  to  the  House  for  the  absence  of 


his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  ■  He  could  assure  the  House, 
and  from  the  constancy  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  attendance  they  would  readily 
credit  the  assurance,  that  nothing  but  the 
public  business  had  prevented  him  being  in 
his  place  at  the  usual  hour.  He  certainly 
wished  that  the  hon.  Member  had  availed 
himself  of  some  opportunity,  during  the 
seven  weeks  which  he  statod  had  elapsed 
since  the  measures  of  the  Government  were 
propounded  to  the  House,  to  have  asked 
this  question  as  to  the  mode  of  transacting 
the  public  business,  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
was  present.  In  bringing  forward  the 
measures  now  before  the  House,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  entered  into  considerable 
detail  as  to  the  various  measures  he  intend- 
ed to  submit  to  Parliament  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  in  connexion  with  those  mea- 
sures for  the  reduction  of  duties  now  under 
consideration  ;  an<l  in  the  discussion  that 
then  took  place,  the  great  anxiety  expressed 
was  to  have  a  knowleilge  of  the  details  of 
the  Bill  which  related  to  settlements.  That 
Hill  had  accordingly  been  presented  to  the 
House,  and  was  now  in  the  hands  of  every 
Member.  The  Bills  relating  to  the  high- 
woys  and  to  drainage  were  at  present  in  a 
considerably  advance<l  state  of  preparation. 
The  substance  and  object  of  those  Bills 
had  been  distinctly  stated  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  ony  one  who  wished  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  bearings  ond  tendency  of 
those  measures  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  from 
the  statements  already  made.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  grants  that  were  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  aid  of  the  costs  of 
prosecutions,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners, 
and  the  payment  of  salaries  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  just  as  able  now  to  form  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  that  exjwnse,  as  he  would 
be  when  the  rote  was  propounded  to  the 
House  in  Committee  of  Supply;  and  until 
they  should  have  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
those  votes  would  not  be  brought  before 
the  Ilouse.  He  was  certainly  not  unac-  • 
quainted  with  those  votes,  which  would  bo 
laid  upon  the  Table  with  the  other  esti- 
mates ;  but  any  Gentleman  conversant  with 
the  details  under  those  heads,  would  havo 
no  difficulty  in  forming  an  accurate  calcula- 
tion of  the  sum  which  would  be  required 
under  the  several  heads  that  had  been  ad- 
verted to.  He  should  certainly  be  most 
happy,  if  the  mode  in  which  public  busi- 
ness was  conducted,  were  such  as  to  admit 
of  a  greater  nnmber  of  measures  being  si- 
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multuieoiulj  proceeded  with ;  but  he  had 
bad  orporicnce  enough  in  Parliamentary 
life  tu  know  that  the  bu»inoti«  of  the  House 
oonld  only  l»e  transacted  Mtiitfartorily,  by 
haring  their  attention  coDtinuously  directetl 
to  the  jiartiouUr  obje<ts  thot  were  from 
time  to  time  Bulmiitte<l  to  tlic  House,  and 
finishinj;,  or  at  least  considerably  advanc- 
ing, the  consideration  of  one,  before  they 
«at«r«d  on  that  of  another.  From  the 
Law  of  Settlement  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  in,  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  bearing  it 
ought  to  have  upon  the  vote  which  they 
would  give  on  other  questions.  The  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  highways  and  drain- 
age were  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Had 
he  had  notice  of  the  question  to  be  asked, 
be  might  have  been  able  to  state  more  ex- 
actly the  period  when  they  would  be  brought 
before  the  House ;  at  present  he  could  not 
do  so ;  but  it  was  not  from  any  desire  to 
withhold  from  the  House  any  detail  or  in- 
formation wiiich  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  other  mea- 
sures. He  was  extremely  sorry  the  ques- 
tion had  been  put  at  this  time,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  more  particularly'  connected 
with  the  measures  ;  ho  feared  his  answer 
might  not  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 
All  he  could  say  was,  that  there  was  no  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  make  known  to  the  House  in  the  fullest 
detail  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  guid- 
ance of  their  judgment ;  but  in  the  conduct 
of  business  it  was  impossible  to  bring  a 
variety  of  matters  at  the  same  time  under 
their  consideration. 

CUSTOMS  AND  CORN  IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  that  before  the 
article  of  Silk  was  disposed  of,  if  physically 
capable — the  hon.  Member  on  this  allusion 
to  his  prolonged  state  of  ill  health,  was 
cheered  by  ^l  sides  of  the  House — he 
waa  desirous  of  otfering  a  few  observations 
to  the  House. 

Hk.  STKAKER  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  article  of  Silk  was  not  then  before 
the  House.  The  next  article  to  be  rc]>ortcd 
was  Silk-worm  (Sut. 

Mh.  CAYLEY  then  said,  that  he  would 
more  that  thoae  words  be  omitted,  for  the 
porpoae  of  addressing  the  House  upon  the 
proaent  occasion.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
the  trade  was  generally  in  favour  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  silk.  Now  he  sup- 
poaed  that  the  trade  consisted  of  the 
mastera  and  of  the  workmen;  at  least  if 


the  latter  were  not  esteemed,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade,  unworthy  of  being  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  trade,  rrcsuming, 
then,  that  the  trade  consisted  of  masters 
and  their  workmen,  was  it  not  clear,  from 
wiiat  had  (Missed  both  here  and  out  of 
doors,  that  the  silk  trade  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  reductions  in  duties  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ?  No 
silk  manufacturer  in  that  House  had 
spoken  favourably  of  the  new  Tariff  ;  only 
one  of  that  body  had  spoken,  but  his  senti- 
ments were  uttered  in  terms  not  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  and  they  were,  that  every 
step  taken  towards  free  trade,  so  far  as 
respected  the  silk  trade,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  ruin  to  the  master,  and  distress 
to  the  workman.  He  alluded  to  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mac- 
clesfield (Mr.  Brocklehurst),  the  largest 
silk  manufacturer  in  this  kingdom,  perhaps 
in  the  world.  If  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  masters,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
silk  weavers?  Were  the  working  elnsscs 
so  favourable  as  had  been  so  confidently 
asserted,  to  free  trade,  and  to  the  delusive 
vision  of  a  cheap  loaf  ?  He  believed 
that  the  working  classes,  whenever  they 
had  had  the  question  of  free  trade  fairly 
and  honestly  submitted  to  them,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  wages  and  employ- 
ment were  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
to  them,  than  the  question  of  the  Com 
Laws.  They  believed  that .  protection  to 
native  industry  ensured  to  them  employ- 
ment— that  employment  ensured  wages — 
ond  wages  ensured  brood.  Certainly  the 
silk  w^eavers,  at  various  public  meetings 
held  since  these  debates  began,  had  ex- 
pressed this  as  their  opinion,  that  protec- 
tion to  native  industry  was  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try. A  public  meeting  wos  first  held 
in  Spitalfields  against  the  reductions  in 
duties  proposed  by  the  Government.  This 
was  no  ticket  meeting,  where  contrary 
o])inions  were  j)Ut  down  by  force  or  the 
police.  It  was  a  free,  open,  public  meet- 
ing, where  free  discussion  was  invited  and 
allowed.  Resolutions  against  any  further 
reductions  in  the  protection  to  the  silk 
manufacturer,  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  about  twenty  to  one.  Another  public 
meeting  of  weavers,  free  and  o])cn  to  all, 
was  held  at  Leigh,  near  Manchester ; 
another  meeting,  of  the  same  description, 
bad  been  held  at  Middletun,  near  Man- 
chester ;  another  at  Manchester  itself; 
another  at  Derby  ;  another  at  Chowbcnt  ; 
another  of  these  open  public  meetings  was 
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held  at  Ormskirk.  At  the  latter  place  a 
free  trader  had  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
meeting  ;  and  such  had  been  the  convic- 
tion produced  by  the  speeches  of  those  in 
favour  of  protection  to  the  silk  trade,  that 
the  chairman  and  his  free-trade  adherents 
had  been  converted,  and  had  passed  over 
to  the  side  of  protection.  Several  other 
meetings,  at  eight  or  nine  different  places, 
had  been  held,  and  at  every  one  of  them 
resolutions  had  been  passed,  opposed  to 
the  measure  of  the  Government.  He  (Mr. 
Cayley)  had  been  chairman  of  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers' Committee  in  18.34,  (in  the 
absence  of  his  excellent  friend  Sir  John 
MaxweU,  who  to  his  honour  had  always 
been  so  energetic  in  behalf  of  the  weavers,) 
and  he  had  since  then  enjoyed,  as  he  con- 
sidered fortunately,  very  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  communication  with  them  ;  and 
their  opinion  was,  that  the  alterations 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  duties  affect- 
ing their  manufacture  had  been  most  dis- 
astrous to  their  trade,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  present  measure  with 
every  opposition — an  opposition  not,  per- 
haps, much  attended  to  by  the  advocates 
of  unhmited  competition,  but  still,  he 
hoped,  that  if  they  could  not  alter  the 
determination  of  Parliament,  or  prevent 
these  resolutions  from  passing,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  inclined  to  pay  acme 
attention  to  the  prayers  of  these  poor 
operatives  who  surely  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  understand  something  of  their  own  in- 
terests. He  knew,  indeed,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Governments  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  attention  much  more  to 
some  favourite  dogma  of  economy,  when 
representations  of  distress  were  made  to 
them,  than  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  spoken 
last  night  exactly  in  a  similar  strain. 
"  I  should  be  at  a  loss  (said  the  right  hon. 
Member)  where  to  go  to  look  for  evidence 
of  distress  in  the  silk  trade."  No  doubt  he 
would,  according  to  his  practice,  and  that 
of  his  school.  For  what  was  that  prac- 
tice ?  Why,  when  distress  was  alluded  to, 
he  would  probably  pull  down  some  philo- 
sophical volume  out  of  the  shelves  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  and  would  turn  to  the 
index  to  find  the  word  distress  ;  and  open- 
ing the  page  would  see  that  distress,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  philosophical 
writer  did  not  exist,  or  if  it  did  exist,  it 
ought  not  to  exist  according  to  some  ab- 
stract theory.  And  so  the  poor  workmen 
were  left  to  their  fate,  just  as  the  farmers 
Vol.  II. 


have  always  been  when  their  distress  was 
complained  of.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  school  are  learned  in  every  book, 
but  the  great  hook  of  life.     If,  instead  of 
turning    to   his    favourite   author,   he  had 
looked  out  of  his  window ;  and  still  more, 
if  he  had  gone  and  visited  the  wretched 
habitations    of    the    Spitaliields    weavers, 
where   comfort   once    existed,   and  plenty 
once  smiled,  before  his  party  began  their 
free-trade  experiments  in  the  silk  trade,  he 
would  not  only  have  found  facts  to  prove 
deterioration  and  distress  much  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  columns  of  figures,  but 
he  would  have  found  a  commentary  on  the 
doctrines  of  unrestricted  competition,  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  so  significant  and  inde- 
lible a  character  as  might  have  instructed 
the  head,  if  it  had  not  softened  the  heart, 
of  a  political  economist.     Sir,   (continued 
the  hon.    Gentleman,  with   energy,)  1   do 
earnestly  entreat  the  Government  to  pause, 
before  they  pass  these  resolutions,  which 
must  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
I   would,  if   my  strength    permitted    me, 
notice  some  of   the  erroneous  statements 
which  were   made  on  the   subject  in  our 
recent    discussions.       It    is    not    want   of 
matter,   but  want  of    strength   that   now 
makes    nic    desist.       Allusions,    however, 
have  been  made  to   the  conduct  of  land- 
owners, as  if  their  private  interests  actuated 
them  in  their  votes    on    these  questions. 
Sir,  the  landlords  of  this  country  are  not 
a  mercenary  body  ;    they  know  that   the 
land  and  the  labour  of  England  must  sink 
or  swim  together  ;   they  know  that  their 
interests  are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of 
the  majority  of  their  countrymen  ;    their 
greatest  pride,  and  pleasure,  and  anxiety, 
are   to    see    their   tenants    and   labourers 
flourish  around  them.      They  have   espe- 
cially deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  and  ha])py 
condition  of   the  working   classes.       The 
feeling  they  have  for  the  labourers  more 
immediately   about   them,   they  willingly, 
cheerfully,  cordially  extend  to  every  por- 
tion of    the  working  community  of   their 
country.     Do  what  you  will  with  the  land 
— ruin  many  thousands  of  honest  farmers 
I  fear  you  are  determined  to  do — do  what 
you  will  with  the  landlords — it  is  not  for 
them  I  am  now  speaking — and  they  cannot 
be  the  principal  sufferers  from  the  disasters 
you  are  now   entailing — do  what  you  will 
with   the  landlords — but  for  the  sake   of 
the    working    classes,    for   whom    I    now 
speak,  and  whose  affections  we  must  all 
be  desirous   to  cultivate — for  their  sake, 
1  earnestly  implore  you  not  to  carry  these 
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imolntion*  to  redarc  the  silk  duties  into  a 
Uw.  Mont  earnestly  I  entreat  you  not  to 
inflict  this  deadly  injury,  this  blow  at  their 
employment,  on  a  body  of  men  whose 
daily — nay,  whoM  hourly  snbsistence  de- 
pends on  die  wages  and  the  emplojrment 
they  receive. 

Dk.  BOWRING  said,  he  had  for 
ye«ra  watched  the  progress  of  feeling 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  he  could 
•More  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire  that 
thera  was  a  very  great  improvement 
amongst  them.  The  working  classes  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations, 
were  becoming  aware  of  the  degree  of  suf- 
fering which  what  was  called  protection 
inflicted  upon  them.  Of  this  consciousness 
a  rvmarkable  instance  was  afforded  by  a 
memorial,  addressed  by  the  working  classes 
of  the  city  of  Lyons  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  they  stated  that  they 
were  poor,  and  were  deemed  ignorant ; 
but  that  their  poverty  and  ignorance  did 
not  prevent  them  from  ascertaining  that 
the  labouring  classes  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  extension  of  their  market.  They 
were  aware  thot  protection,  so  far  from 
being  a  benefit  to  them,  was  their  bane. 
The  English  manufacturers  desired  it  no 
longer,  and  the  French  repudiated  it  alto- 
gether. In  consequence  of  the  attention 
called  to  the  superiority  of  French  designs, 
owing  to  the  greater  encouragement  given 
to  that  branch  of  art  in  France  than  in 
this  country,  and  the  immense  dispropor- 
tion of  artists  consequently  employed — the 
numbers  in  France  being  as  100  to  1  in 
this  country — the  emulation  of  the  English 
designer  had  been  excited,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  disparity  between  French  and 
English  patterns  was  fast  passing  away. 
At  this  moment  English  silk*  were  ad- 
mitted into  France  at  12  per  cent.,  while 
upon  French  silks  imported  into  this  coun- 
try a  duty  of  .30  per  cent,  was  charged, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  levied,  the  exaction  amounted  in 
fact  to  60  and  70  per  cent.  He  was  sure 
the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  could  do 
nothing  but  good  to  both. 

M«.  C.  BL'LLER  just  asked  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  the 
qnestion  of  silk  bad  passed,  and  that  the 
article  thoy  were  now  upon  was  that  of 
silk-worm  gut,  something  used,  he  Ik>- 
lieve<l,  in  fishing. 

Mr.  noRTHWICK  said,  the  hon.  and 
lMme<I  (iPMtli-man  was  exceedingly  kind 
in  hia  admonition,  but  it  should  hare  been 


directed  to  his  own  side  of  the  House ;  for 
it  was  evident,  from  what  had  passed  that 
night,  that  the  Uovcrimient  and  their  sup- 
porters on  the  opposite  side  wore  deter- 
mined to  protract  the  discussion  as  long 
as  possible.  The  hon.  Member  for  York- 
shire had  made  a  speech  which  had  done 
equal  credit  to  himself,  to  his  claas,  to 
the  House,  and  to  the  country.  And 
then  the  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring) 
had  followed  with  a  speech  to  tlie  effect 
that  the  working  people,  not  of  Englond, 
but  of  France,  were  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure. Now  it  was  most  likely,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  France  were  our  rivals  in  the  silk 
among  other  manufactures,  that  tlieir  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  would  be  quite  at  va- 
riance with  those  entertained  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
the  people  of  France  had  not  established 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  a  cost  of 
600,000,000;. ,  as  the  people  of  England  had 
done,  and  that  our  industry  had  now  to 
bear  the  burden  of  that  cost,  involving,  aa 
it  did,  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  taxa- 
tion of  54,000,000/.  The  greatness  of 
France  depended  almost  entirely  on  her 
domestic  industry  ;  whereos  that  of  Eng- 
land rested  principally  on  the  prosperity  of 
her  Colonies,  within  the  range  of  which  tho 
productions  of  every  climate  and  of  every 
soil  could  be  procured  ;  so  that  her  Legis- 
lature might,  with  perfect  safety,  extend 
the  principle  of  protection  over  all  her  Co- 
lonies, embracing  above  200,0()0.0(X)  of 
inhabitants,  and  yet  might  obtain,  within 
her  own  empire,  the  most  ample  supply  of 
every  commodity.  The  moderate  j)rotec- 
tion  contended  for  on  behalf  of  native  in- 
dustry was  not,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
England,  at  all  inconsistent  with  perfect 
ami  unrestricted  interchauge  of  all  the 
commodities  that  entered  into  the  com- 
merce or  the  consumption  of  a  great  nation. 
He  deprecated  the  idea  that  the  advocates 
of  such  protection,  in  opiwsing  the  present 
measure,  were  resisting  free  trade,  properly 
so  called,  but  the  opjKisito  of  free  trade. 
Free  trade  implied  the  unshackled  ex- 
change of  the  commodities  of  one  country 
for  those  of  all  others  on  equal  terms  ;  but 
how  could  that  bo  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  protective  duties  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  country  the  taxation  of  which 
was  so  disproportioned  to  any  burdens 
which  foreign  nations  had  to  bear?  Let 
free  trade  l»c  fairly  and  intelligibly  advo- 
ratcd,  or  let  there  be  moderate  protection. 
Rut  in  a  measure  like  the  present  thero 
was  a  mixture  of  all  things,  and  the  asser- 
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tlon  of  nothinw — there  was  "  confusion 
worse  confounded  "— there  was  the  ab- 
sence of  beginning,  of  middle,  and  of  end 
— there  was  that  which  unsettled  every- 
thing to  settle  nothing — that  which  in- 
flicted all  the  erils  of  change  on  the  nation 
without  any  accompanying  amelioration  or 
advantage. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  adverted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  zinc,  wliich  he  said  had  been  ut- 
terly extinguished  by  the  free-trade  mea- 
sure, and  nearly  a  million  of  capital  had 
been  thus  displaced.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
metal  we  could  compete  with  the  foreigner 
without  protection.  He  said  this  disinter- 
estedly, for  he  should,  nevertheless,  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  all  protective  duties,  that 
all  interests  might  at  least  be  on  the  same 
footing. 

The  item  was  then  allowed  to  pass. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  Question  that  Spirits  and  Strong 
Waters,  of  all  sorts,  15*.  the  gallon,  stand 
part  of  the  Resolution, 

Mr.  Aldermas  THOMPSON  said,  this 
head  included  the  article  of  French  brandy, 
&c.,  a  most  important  item  in  resj)ect  to 
considerations  of  revenue  ;  for  the  duty  on 
foreign  spirits,  derived  principally  from 
Cognac  brandy,  amounted  to  nearly 
l,20(»,()00i.  a  year.  The  duty  at  present 
was  22».  lOd.  a  gallon.     It  was  now  pro- 

fosed  to  reduce  it  to  15*.,  by  taking  off 
*.  lOd.,  or  nearly  one-third,  which  would 
reduce  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  by 
at  least  400,000^.  Now  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  reason  upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abandon  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source.  It 
could  not  surely  be  said  that  the  object 
was  to  increase  the  consumption  of  spirits ; 
for  such  an  object  would  scarcely  be 
avowed  by  any  Government,  and  would 
not  be  reconcileable  with  any  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  either  as  re- 
spected their  moral  or  physical  condition. 
Moreover,  if  any  such  object  were  enter- 
tained, it  could  not  bo  attained  by  any 
such  means,  because  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle must  always  confine  the  consumption 
to  the  middling  classes.  It  might  be  said 
the  object  was  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  during  these  dis- 
cussions upon  that  point.  But  how  did 
the  case  stand  as  to  brandies  ?  Why,  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  the  bonus  it 
would  afford  to  the  smuggler  would  be  300 
per  cent. ;  for  a  duty  of  1.5*.  per  gallon 
was  to  be  placed  on  an  article,  of  which 


the  prime  cost  was  only  5s.  per  gallon. 
Further,  the  brandy  trade  was  a  complete 
monopoly.  Cognac  was  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  brandy  brought  into  home  consump- 
tion to  any  great  extent ;  and  the  import 
of  that  article  was  confined  to  some  sis  or 
seven  houses.  Some  brandy  came  from 
Bourdeaux  and  other  places,  but  of  very 
inferior  quality  ;  and  all  the  best  came 
from  Cognac.  Now,  it  was  a  striking  fact, 
that  in  December  last  the  price  of  this  sort 
of  Cognac  was  85  francs  per  gallon,  and  it 
was  now  120  francs.  That  was  of  the 
vintage  of  1 844  ;  while  the  price  of  the 
vintage  of  1845  (there  being  the  two  vin- 
tages now  in  the  course  of  shipment)  was  in 
December  last  95  francs,  and  now  it  was 
130  francs  per  gallon.  Little  benefit,  if 
any,  then,  it  was  obvious,  could  result  to 
the  consumer  from  the  great  loss  of  reve- 
nue now  proposed  upon  this  article.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of 
Cognac  much  beyond  its  present  extent. 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  one  object 
was  to  induce  the  French  Government  to 
show  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  commercial 
intercourse.  His  answer  to  that  was,  by 
inquiring  what  had  resulted  from  the  equal- 
ization of  the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
fruits  ?  No  benefit  to  the  revenue — no 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  short  period  after 
that,  the  French  Government  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  our  cotton  twist,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  prohibition,  the  only  conse- 
quence of  our  measure  in  favour  of  French 
wines  and  fruits  being,  that  we  lost  the  trade 
with  Portugal  in  a  great  degree  ;  for  the 
latter  State,  on  finding  French 'wines  put 
on  a  level  with  Portuguese,  raised  the  du- 
ties on  our  goods  from  5  or  15  per  cent,  to 
15  or  30  per  cent.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  on  this  occasion  the  Government  had 
departed  from  the  usual  established  cus- 
tom ;  that  the  Budget  should  be  produced 
before  any  great  financial  measures  were 
agreed  to.  They  were  at  present  really 
discussing  matters  in  the  dark.  No  one 
knew  the  probable  amount  of  the  surplus 
of  revenue  (if  any)  over  expenditure  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  House,  until  put 
in  possession  of  the  ordinary  information 
on  that  subject,  should  be  in  a  position 
duly  to  adjust  the  claims  of  different  duties 
for  remission  or  repeal.  Much  had  been 
said  recently  as  to  the  comforts  and  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  ;  which  he 
should  conceive  woidd  be  more  promoted 
by  a  reductjpn  of  the  duty  on  soap,  than 
by  the  proposed  reduction  on  brandies,  &c. 
E  2 
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Under  these  circunuUnces,  and  id  the  >b- 
Bence  of  cxplanatioD  or  iiifunuation,  he 
nhould  move  tho  omiMiun  of  these  words 
from  the  Schedule. 

Mb.  EWART  ezpreasod  himself  in  fa- 
Toor  of  any  measure  tending  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  this  cotmtnr  with  France. 
He  was  in  farour  of  a  much  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  wine  than  any  that  had 
as  yet  taken  place  ;  for,  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  first  exjK'rinicnt,  by  which  one 
half  of  the  duty  was  struck  oflf,  to  the 
present  day,  every  year's  experience  tended 
to  show  how  beneficial  were  the  results 
which  followed  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
protcctirr  system.  He  was  sure  that  the 
lion.  Gentlemen  who  professed  themselves 
to  be  friends  of  protection,  were  friends 
also  of  peace ;  and  he  considered  that  it  was 
not  the  least  important  of  the  many  bless- 
ings which  he  was  sure  would  flow  from 
the  Ministerial  pmiect  for  the  alteration  of 
our  commercial  policy,  that  it  was  likely  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  means  of 
international  commerce  between  this  coun- 
try and  France  and  America,  and  of  cre- 
ating in  these  and  all  other  countries  with 
which  we  were  connected,  a  feeling  of  at- 
tachment to  peace,  and  an  anxiety  that  all 
nations  should  be  bound  together  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  concord. 

The  MAK(ii  ESS  OF  GRANBY  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  which  gave  so  much  en- 
couragement to  crime  as  drink.  A  work 
upon  the  subject,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  stated  that  in  Scotland  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  tho  crime  committed  in  that  coun- 
try had  originated  in  the  effects  of  drink. 
He  really  thought  the  Government  should 
not  reduce  still  further  the  duties  on  fo- 
reign spirits.  lie  felt  at  a  loss  to  know 
upon  what  arguments  this  measure  would 
be  carried.  Ho  thought  it  was  clear  that 
if  tho  duties  were  reduced  from  22i.  to 
15#.  there  would  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  very 
careful  how  they  rwluoed  the  duty  ujwn 
foreign  spirits.  He  should  oppose  the  mea- 
■m,  becMiae  he  thought  it  was  a  question 
of  the  great  principle  of  protection  to  Bri- 
tiali  industry  ;  and  it  might  be  taken  even 
in  a  higher  and  more  exalted  sense,  for 
it  not  only  affi-cted  protection  to  British 
iadostnr,  but  also  protection  to  tho  sobriety 
of  tbe  lower  onlers.  lie  sincerely  hoped 
that  on  this  occasion  humanity  and  reason 
would  triimipb  nvpr  a  most  pernicious  and 
loat  uni  itiun.  , 

Mil.  (.  .  LL  said,  that,  looking 


at  the  question  as  one  of  revenue,  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  they  could  not  double 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by 
doubling  the  amount  of  duty.  There  were 
historical  authorities  to  justify  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  diminution 
of  the  duty  on  spirits.  Was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmoreland  (Mr.  Alderman 
Thompson)  aware  that,  by  a  Return  which 
was  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  last 
Session,  and  which  had  been  circulated 
amongst  the  Members,  it  appeared  that  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  French  brandy  in 
this  country  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was,  notwithBtaiiding  the  enormous 
increase  of  our  population,  and  the  still 
greater  increase  of  our  wealth,  actually 
more  than  the  quantity  which  was  now 
upon  an  average  retained  for  the  home  con- 
sumption ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
the  j)roposcd  alteration  of  the  duty  would 
not  prevent  smuggling  ;  but  proctical  au- 
thorities had  come  to  quite  a  different  con- 
clusion. The  Commissioners  who  were 
formerly  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of 
tlie  revenue  with  regard  to  the  excise  duty 
upon  spirits  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
stated  in  their  Report,  that  in  1811,  when 
the  duty  on  spirits  was  2s.  &d.  a  gaUon, 
duty  was  paid  in  Ireland  on  6,500,000 
gallons;  whereas,  in  1822,  when  the  duty 
was  5*.  6d.,  less  than  3,000,000  gallons 
were  brought  to  charge  ;  but  the  Com- 
missioners estimated  that  at  the  latter 
period  the  onnual  consumption  was  not 
less  than  10,000,000  gallons ;  and,  as 
scarcely  3,000,000  paid  duty,  it  followed 
that  7,000,000  were  irregularly  supplied. 
And  the  Commissioners  predicted  that,  if 
the  duty  were  reduced,  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  that  was  charged, 
and  an  increase  in  the  revenue.  Was  this 
prediction  verified?  In  1822  the  actual 
quantity  brought  to  charge  was  2,900,000 
gallons,  and  the  revenue  amounted  to 
800,000?.;  whilst  in  1825,  after  the  duty 
was  again  reduced,  the  quantity  brought  to 
charge  was  9,262,000  gallons,  and  the  re- 
venue was  1,107,000?.  The  returns  with 
respect  to  Scotland  showed  just  tho  same 
results.  Wliere  they  had  subtracted  from 
the  duty  they  had  increased  the  revenue ; 
and  he  contended  that,  though  this  had 
been  done,  no  harm  had  ensued  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  population  ;  for  they  had  not 
thereby  increased  the  quantity  consumed, 
but  had  put  down  the  greoter  evils  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion. The  quantity  of  spirits  was  not  oug- 
mented,  but  the  profits  of  those  who  lived 
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by  the  evasion  of  the  law  were  diminished, 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  brought  into 
the  Exchequer  was  increased  ;  therefore, 
neither  upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmoreland,  that  the  re- 
venue would  be  afiFected,  nor  that  other 
ground  taken  by  the  noble  Marquess — 
namely,  that  of  the  public  morality,  could 
the  present  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  be 
maintained.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
moreland also  argued  that  we  had  gained 
nothing  by  any  former  remission  or  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  French  produce ;  but  he 
asked  if  anything  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  results  shown  by  the  Returns 
made  with  reference  to  the  trade  between 
this  country  and  France?  He  certainly 
did  not  say  that  the  trade  was  what  it 
ought  to  be  between  two  such  great  em- 
pires ;  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
look  at  the  Returns,  he  would  see  that 
there  had  been  an  invariable  increase  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  KMGHT  said,  that  the  maker  of 
British  brandy  would  be  contented  to  go 
on,  even  with  reduced  profits,  if  so  great 
a  burden  as  the  excise  duties  were  not 
placed  on  him  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
it  could  not  be  said  that  British  brandy 
was  an  article  gaining  groimd  in  England. 
The  excise  laws  also  prevented  this  trade 
from  extending  further  than  our  own  coun- 
try. If  English  traders  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exporting,  they  might  then  very 
possibly  be  in  a  condition  to  compete  with 
foreigners;  and  there  was  no  doubt  they 
would  certainly  try  to  do  so.  Ue  most 
sincerely  wished  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
made  an  attack,  with  the  same  good  will, 
upon  the  excise  laws,  which  were  most 
oppressive  to  the  English  manufacturer, 
as  he  had  on  the  protective  duties.  He 
should  certainly  divide  against  the  measure. 
The  House  divided : — Ayeg  64 ;  Noes  35 : 
Majority  29. 

the  Ates. 

Cockbum,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
DougUa,  Sir  C.  E. 
Dnke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Eacott,  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Filirojr,  hon.  11. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Oraham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S.    | 
Hope.  a.  W. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 


List  of 
Aclanil,  T.  D. 
Aldam,  W. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baine,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barnard,  E.  0. 
BIcwitt,  R.  J. 
Botfield.  B. 
Brijfht,  J. 
Itniwiie,  hon.  W. 
Biitlcr,  hon.  Col. 
C'ardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A. 


Howard,  P.  H. 

Somers,  J.  P. 

Humphery,  Aid. 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

Kellv,  Sir  F. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 

Kirk,  P. 

Thomley,  T. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 

M'Geachy,  F.  A. 

Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Mahon,  Visct. 

Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 

Masterman,  J. 

Tufhell,  H. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Turner,  E. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 

Villicrs,  hon.  C. 

Muntz,  G.  F. 

Warburton,  H. 

Neville,  R. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

O'Brien,  J. 

White,  S. 

Osborne,  R.  B. 

Wortlev,  hon.  J.  S. 

Pcchell,  Capt. 

York,  H.  R. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Peel,  J. 

TXLUBa. 

Plunu-idge,  Capt. 

Tonng,  J. 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Cripps,  T. 

LUtof 

the  Noes. 

AUix,  J.  P. 

Knight,  F.  W. 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 

Astell,  W. 

Lawson,  A. 

Benett,  .1. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G 

Bennet,  P. 

Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Mackenzie,  T. 

Beresford,  Major 

M.arch,  Earl  of 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Miles,  W. 

Cavlcy,  E.  S. 

Newdegato,  C.  N. 

ColviUe,  C.  a. 

Palmer,  G. 

Compton,  H.  C. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 

Disraeli,  B. 

Sheppard,  T. 

Finch,  G. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 

Hoycr,  J. 

Trollope,  Sir  J. 

Frewcn,  C.  H. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Fuller.  A.  E. 

Worcester,  Marq.  of 

Goring,  C. 

TSLI.IIUI. 

llalford.  Sir  H. 

Granby,  Marq.  of 
Thompson,  Aid. 

Hinde,  J.  H. 

Upon  the  article  Clover, 

Mb.  ALLIX  would  request  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  House  whilst  he  stated  some 
reasons  for  requesting  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  to  take  off  the 
duty  of  10».  upon  clover.  He  stood  up  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  labourers,  who  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  duty.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year 
he  attended  a  Poor  Law  meeting  once  a 
week,  and  there  it  was  considered  that  the 
growth  of  clover,  and  the  employment 
which  it  afforded,  was  most  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  labourers  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  for  in  the  winter  months,  when 
other  kinds  of  employment  were  scarce, 
it  afforded  them  occupation  in  preparing 
the  clover  for  market.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
take  this  into  consideration,  and  allow  the 
10«.  duty  which  they  now  possessed  to 
remain.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
it  was  the  501.  tenantry  that  placed  the 
Government  where  they  were  ;  although 
it  would  seem  by  the  measures  of  Govern- 
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ment  that  titer  wiahed  to  8wcct>  them  off 
the  f»ce  of  the  e*rth.  Did  ttiey  really 
wish  to  ruin  the  gentry  of  EnjrlanJ — to 
upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  shake  the 
monarchy  to  ita  very  foundation — and  did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  flomc  Department,  who  was 
bound  by  the  act  of  the  Guvemment,  wish 
for  such  a  oonsummatiun  ?  lie  fdt  strong- 
ly on  this  subject,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  opinion.  He  was  aware  the 
right  boD.  Baronet  was  omnipotent  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  ho  had  a  strong  body 
of  new  supporters  ;  he  would  not,  tliere- 
fore,  divide  the  House.  He  only  asked 
them  to  pause  a  little  before  they  injure<i 
the  poor  helpless  lobourer,  who  was  de- 
feneeless  against  their  legislation.  He  did 
not  often  trouble  the  House :  nothing  but 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty  actuated  him 
when  he  did  so.  He  had  been  speaking 
to  some  Scotch  gentlemen  on  the  subject, 
and  they  were  as  averse  as  he  was  to 
diminishing  the  means  of  employing  the 
poor,  and  lessening  the  wages  of  their 
labour. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  assure  my  hon. 
Friend,  and  I  have  known  him  for  a 
very  long  period,  that  I  give  him  entire 
credit  for  sincerity  of  feeling :  there  is 
not  a  more  independent,  honourable  man 
in  the  House — but  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  my  hon.  Friend 
carries  his  attachment  to  the  duty  on 
clover  exceedingly  far,  when  he  makes 
a  duty  of  \0$.  per  cwt.  on  clover  the 
foundation  of  maintaining  the  501.  te- 
nantry of  England,  when  he  rests  upon 
it  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  makes  even  the  dignity 
and  existence  of  the  monarchy  <le])eud 
•MM  this  protective  duty  of  10(.  per  cwt. 
nb  ia  carrying  the  doctrine  of  protection 
fardMr  diaa  I  have  yet  heard  it  curried. 
Bat  how  does  this  duty  of  1 0«.  really  help 
llw  agriculturists  i  It  only  applies  to  a 
v«ry  small  district  of  England  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  which  clover  seed  is 
ripeMd,  and  then  to  the  producer  only, 
MlBat  the  eonsomers  everywhere  would 
W  heaefited  by  the  reniisHion  of  duty. 
I  wiU  *«llture  to  say,  that  even  amongst 
the  501.  imaatrj,  about  which  my  hon. 
Friead  Imm  apoken,  that  for  the  om-  tliat 
wmM  be  iqilired  by  the  proposed  change 
of  diMy,  k  hnndred  would  lie  benefited.  I 
babtve  lliare  b  no  one  ehiss  will  be  more 
bwe6te^  by  tlie  diminution  of  this  duty, 
than  tfKMe  very  60L  teaaalry.  I  have  ns 
eeived  urgent  remoostnBeea  from  England 


and  Scotland  against  the  maintenance  of 
tlio  duty.  Cloverseed  is  not  grown  where 
it  is  most  needed,  and  where  science  is 
most  applied  and  most  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  ogriculture. 

Mb.  ALLIX  wished  to  explain.  He 
had  not  said  that  the  diminution  of  duty 
on  clover  would  sweep  away  the  50(. 
tenantry,  or  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
monarchy.  What  he  said  was,  that  the 
measures  of  the  Govcnmient  would  have 
that  effect. 

The  article  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  fifth,  relating  to  Oxen,  Bulls, 
Asses,  Swine,  <fcc., 

Mr.  W.  miles  was  very  sorry  the 
Government  thought  fit  to  re«luce  the  duty 
on  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  animals.  He 
thought  the  duty  had  worked  exceedingly 
well,  and  in  the  very  few  obser\'ations 
he  would  address  to  the  House,  he  would 
bring  forward  first  of  all  the  supply  which 
had  come  from  foreign  countries  since  the 
duty  had  been  imposed,  and  since  the  pro- 
hibition ended,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
importation  had  increased  since  1842,  and 
that  it  now  amounted  to  a  large  quantity. 
At  the  same  time,  he  woukl  show  that  the 
present  duty  had  not  in  any  way  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  animals  being  brought 
from  abroad  into  our  markets,  so  that  they 
could  not  remove  the  duty  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  prohibitory,  nor  because  it  wns  un- 
protluctive  to  the  revenue;  for  though  such 
importation  in  the  first  year  wa-s  b<it  small, 
and  though  the  revenue  derived  was  con- 
seiincntly  trifling,  yet  they  must  have  ob- 
served Uiat  both  were  yearly  increasing, 
and  this  year  they  were  something  consi- 
derable. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
when  the  Tariff  of  1842  passed,  foreign 
countries  could  not  have  btx'ii  apprircd  of 
the  intention  of  this  Govcnmient  to  pro- 
pose such  a  measure,  and  consequently 
had  only  a  supply  of  cattle  to  meet  tlie  ex- 
isting demand.  Cattle  could  not,  like  com 
or  manufactures,  be  jirodiiced  for  the  mar- 
ket in  a  single  year ;  they  wore  the  growth 
of  some  years,  and  the  foreigner  had 
<loulitlcs8  taken  his  measures  to  stock  our 
nmrkets.  For  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  farmers*  cattle  should  not  be  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  b.»  well  as 
the  manufacturers.  Those  individuals  who 
had  been  placed  in  power  by  the  agricul- 
tural class  seemed  to  overlook  their  in- 
terests, and  to  treat  tliom  less  favourably 
than  they  did  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  jiresent  duty  was  1 1,  on  oxen, 
15*.  on  cows,  10*.  on  calves,  3«.  on  sheep, 
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2s.  on  lambs,  5t.  on  pigs,  2s.  on  sucking 
pigs.  Now  this  was,  if  not  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  duty,  at  least  a  very 
useful  protection ;  but  this  they  were  about 
to  abolish.  He  was  not,  and  bad  not  been, 
in  favour  of  a  prohibitory  duty — he  would 
not  totally  exclude  foreign  animals.  He 
had  brought  forward  a  Resolution  that  the 
duty  on  foreign  cattle  should  be  computed 
by  the  cwt.,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  entered 
into  the  cost  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  compared  with  that  in  England. 
He  would  not  now  go  into  details,  but 
would  simply  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Mr.  Mcek's  evidence,  which 
might  be  relied  upon,  as  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  Returns. 
He  would  quote  from  these  documents  the 
cost  of  animals  coming  from  very  different 
foreign  parts,  the  freight,  duty,  and  other 
charges.  Six  cwt.  was  the  estimate  of 
each  fat  ox  imported.  Now,  taking  an  ox 
of  six  cwt.  in  this  country,  and  computing 
it  at  6d.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  beast 
would  be  162.  16«.  During  former  discus- 
sions, he  ought  to  observe,  that  one  ooun-' 
try  had  been  put  out  of  sight  altogether — 
he  meant  Spain.  They  thought  nothing 
would  come  thence,  the  voyage  was  so  dis- 
tant ;  but  as  he  then  said,  so  it  had  turned 
out,  that  they  had,  and  would  have,  a 
large  supply  from  that  country.  It  had 
been  stated,  that  there  was  a  falling-off 
generally  in  the  supply  of  cattle  from  the 
foreign  markets  ;  but  was  it  not  plain  that 
foreigners  were  only  waiting  for  the  re^ 
moval  of  this  duty  of  11.,  so  that  their 
profits  might  be  larger?  Mr.  Meek  had 
mentioned  seven  ports,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing table  stated  the  price  at  which  the 
cattle  brought  from  them  could  be  sold 
here,  including  freight  and  other  charges. 


rOBTS. 

PBICE. 

DCTT. 

Kiel   

Lubeck  

Rostock 

£.    I.   d. 
11     9     6 
16     3     6 

15  17     6 
13  14     6 
13     2     « 

16  «     0 
16  13     0 

£.        $.     d. 

1      0      0 

1      0      0 
10      0 

Dantzio  

10      0 

Klainore 

Ostend    

1      0      0 
10      0 

Hamburgh 

1      0      0 

Taking  the  average  of  the  price  from 
these  seven  ports,  they  would  find  that, 
duty  free,  cattle  of  six  cwt.  could  be  sold  in 
this  country  at  IM.  3«.  Gd.  a  head.  He  had 
already  stated  that  the  same  animal  was 
sold  in  the  home  market  for  [61.  1C».,  and 
therefore  it  would  make  a  difl'erence  of 
'61.  12*.  Qd.  to  the  farmer.     The  amount 


of  cattle  imported  from  foreign  countries 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1 8-i-t,  was  as  follows  : — 

Oxen  »nd  buUn 1,114 

Cowa   868 

Calves 39 

Sheep 210 

Lambs     7 

Swine  and  hogs 361 

2,099 
Then  commenced  the  increase  of  import- 
ation, which,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  had 
been  steady  and  continuous.  In  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1845,  they  would  find 
the  numbers  imported  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Oxen  and  bulls  3,710 

Cows   1,155 

Calves 66 

Shorp 2,801 

Lambs     16 

Swine  and  hogs 27 

7,764 
And  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1846, 
the  numbers  were — 

Oxen  and  bulls    9,783 

Cows     6,503 

Calves  586 

Sheep    16,848 

Lambs 112 

Swineandhogs   1,501 

34,419 
The  increase  of  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January  1846,  as  compared  with  that  end- 
ing 5th  of  January,  1844,  would  be  found 
to  be : — 

Oo  Oxen  between    8  and    0  to  1 

Cows  between  17  and  18   — 

Calves 16  — 

Sheep  75  — 

Lambs 16  — 

Swine  and  hogs  between  4  and  5  to  1 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  mercantile  firm  in  New  York,  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Lawrie  and  Co.,  which  he 
would  read  to  the  House.  It  was  dated 
January  30,  1846,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Superior  flour  suitable  for  the  English  market 
61  dols.  to  6  dols.  62J  per  barrel.  Freight  to 
Liverpool  2«.,  to  London  4«.  Large  quantities  of 
the  best  beef  are  now  being  packed  in  this  country 
in  tierces,  cut  in  the  pro|ier  sized  pieces  for  tho 
English  market.  This  export  is  greatly  on  tho 
increase.  The  farmers  are  finding  out  the  mode 
of  making  such  cheese  as  suits  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  the  shipments  will  lie  very  largo  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  noise  which  they  make  at 
Wiishiiigton  respecting  Oregon,  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  going  to  war  about  it." 

It  was  evident  that  an  increase  in  cattle 
might  bo  expected  from  America  ;  they 
were  fast  adapting  themselves  to  supply 


the  wants  of  the  European  markets. 


ipply 
[Mr. 
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Ehcott  :  Hoar !]    The  lion.  Member  might  The  rijfht  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  K.  Peel)  a«lted 

«ke«r,  and  he  would  say  there  mif;ht  bo  him  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds;  but 

•OHM  reaaon  for  the  cheer,  if  Ireland  and  he  disdained  being  the  nominee  of  Govern- 

SootUnd  were  unable,   with  the  En);li»h  mcnl,  and  told  him  so.     Since  then,  now 

farmer,  to  supply  their  markets ;  but  ouroly,  he  had  the  happiness  to  inform  the  right 

if  they  would  not  consider  the  case  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 

Engliah  agricidturistK,  thev  ought  to  take  hia  constituents,  in  which  tlioy  expressed 

into  account  the  iHHiple  of  Scotland  and  of  regret  that  he  had  not  acceptetl  the  Chil- 

Ireland,  in  which  agriculture  was  the  only  tern    Hundreds.       [Laiif/hter.]       Let   not 

thing  that  flourislicd,  and  upon  which  the  hon.  Gentlemen  laugh  till  they  had  heard 

preat  bulk  of  the  population  depended  for  the  whole  of  the  sentence — "  so  that  they 

support.    The  number  of  animals  imported  might  have  an  opportunity  of  electing  him 

from  Ireland,  in  the  quarter  ending  Janu-  free  of  expense."  He  should,  he  knew,  get 

•ry  5,  1846,  was  as  follows  : —  a  reception  very  different  from  that  which 

„       ,   „        ,  ««n„«  the   hon.    Member   for    Winchester    (Mr. 

Oxeo  bulla  and  cowi   32,883  i.       .^v      •   i.^  »    i  u     u    i       » 

Q^^„ 5g3  hscott)  might  expect,  because  he  had  not 

SbMpaadUmtM 8a,»76  ratted  to  the   Treasury  benches.       They 

Swine   104,141  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  blood  out  of 

a  milestone  as  to  obtain  concessions  from 
170,183  ^j^g  |.jg^j,  jj^jj    Baronet.     He  hoped  that 

He  had  no  doubt  but  some  Gentlemen  the  period  was  not  far  distant  when  Eng- 
from  Scotland  would  address  the  House  on  lishmen  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
this  matter,  and  ho  (Mr.  Miles)  would  not  showing  what  they  thought  of  the  conduct 
anticipate  their  remarks.  The  Scotch  cat-  of  Goveninient  in  this  matter.  There 
tie,  it  should  be  observed,  from  the  length  seemed  to  be  some  probability  of  war,  and 
of  the  journey,  were  much  depreciated  if  so,  be  should  like  to  know  how  their 
in  value  when  they  reached  the  English  navy  was  to  be  victualled.  Though  they 
market.  On  the  whole,  ho  could  see  no  might  be  vanquished  in  point  of  numerical 
reason  why  the  duty  should  not  remain  strength,  he  thought  they  had  the  best  of 
upon  cattle,  at  least  as  long  as  it  would  the  argument.  At  all  events  be  had  felt 
remain  upon  com  ;  nor  could  he  perceive  it  his  duty  to  como  down  every  night,  and, 
why  they  wished  to  remove  the  protective  if  necessary,  to  record  his  vote  against  the 
duty  from  raw  home  produce,  and  expose  destructive  measures  of  the  Government. 
it  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  whilst  The  right  hon.  Baronet  would  eventually 
they  allowed  a  protective  duty  to  remain  find,  as  he  had  already  told  him,  that  he 
upon  manufactures  in  which  it  was  ad-  was  sitting  between  two  stools,  between 
niitted  we  excelled.  Ho  did  not  intend  to  which  himself  and  his  Administration  must 
take  more  than  one  division  on  this  matter,  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 
and  would  therefore  move,  that  oxen,  cows,  Mr.  PHILIP  HOWARD  wished  to  sug- 
calves,  sheep,  lambs,  swino  and  bogs,  gest  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice- 
bacon,  beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted,  beef  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether 
salted  not  being  cornwl  beef,  meat  salted  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  impose  a  small 
or  fresh  and  otherwise  described,  pork  registration  duty  on  the  importation  of 
fresh  ami  jtork  salted  (not  horns),  bo  foreign  cattle ;  not  for  any  purpose  of  re- 
omitt(>d  from  the  Resolution.  venue,  farther  than  Jiaying  the  amount  of 
Coi/iXEL  SIBTHORP  seconded  the  the  Custom-house  charges,  but  as  a  means 
Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  of  having  a  correct  account  of  the  number 
•eetned  determined  to  pursue  the  same  imported.  He  was  himself  favourable  to 
headlong  course,  recklens  of  consequences,  the  free  importation  of  cattle  from  abroad ; 
and  to  disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  because,  as  they  were  generally  brought 
those  who  place<l  him  on  the  bench  where  over  in  a  lean  condition,  the  English  farm- 
he  then  wit.  The  farmers  wjtc,  after  all,  or  wotild  have  a  part  of  the  profits  arising 
not  so  much  di»ap[M>intcd  as  disgusted  at  from  fatteniug  them  fit  for  the  London 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  for  market. 

fhcy  did  not  exj>ect  consistency  from  him.  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  after  listen- 

Thc  farmers,  in  common  with  most  people,  ing  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  fur 

wishni   that   the   n-ign  of  the  right  hon.  Somersetsbin-  with  all  the  attention  which 

Banmet  niight  lie  very  short,  and  felt  some  was  duo  to  the  station  filled  by  the  hon. 

cvnMlation  that  it  most,  at  all  events,  be  Gentleman,    and    to    the    great    attention 

terminated  at  the  next  general  election,  which  he  had  paid  to  this  subject,  he  must 
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confess  he  felt  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  admitted  that  some  of 
the  statements  which  he  had  made  were 
calculated  to  diminish  the  alarm  which  he 
alleged  existed  as  the  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  import  duty,  not  only  on 
foreign  cattle,  hut  also  on  other  articles  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  hon.  Memher 
had  stated  this  remarkable  fact  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  in  a  single  quar- 
ter of  a  year  there  had  been  no  less  than 
171,000  animals,  including  oscn,  hulls, 
cows,  and  sheep,  imported  from  Ireland 
into  this  country.  In  that  short  period 
there  had  been  no  leas  than  171,000  ani- 
mals entering  into  competition  with  the 
graziers  of  this  country  from  Ireland ; 
while  within  the  last  three  years  there  had 
not  been  brought  in,  under  the  reduced 
duty,  from  foreign  countries,  more  than 
140,000  oxen.  But  surely,  if  the  great 
importation  on  one  side,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
meat  in  the  Enghsh  market,  the  compara- 
tively trifling  importation  from  foreign 
countries  could  not  have  that  effect.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  comparison  of  the  Go- 
rernment  contracts  for  fresh  and  salt  meat 
in  the  home  market  from  the  year  1836 
to  1845,  and  notwithstanding  this  enormous 
importation  from  Ireland,  and  the  importa- 
tion from  foreign  countries  during  the  last 
three  years,  what  were  the  results  which  it 
showed  ?  Why,  that  in  1 84.3  the  price  of 
fresh  beef  per  cwt.  was  11.  18».  id.,  while 
in  1845  the  price  was  21.  2s.  6d.  In  salt 
beef  the  contract  price  per  tierce  of  304  lbs. 
was  3/.  18*.  5d.  in  1843 ;  and  he  was  very 
sorry  to  say,  no  leas  than  6^  8*.  8d.  in 
184o.  Again,  in  the  article  of  salt  pork, 
in  the  face  of  the  Irish  import,  and  of  all 
the  importation  which  three  years  ago  was 
threatened  to  come  from  the  provinces  of 
the  Mississippi,  when  a  calculation  was 
entered  into  to  show  that  100  sows  would 
produce,  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years,  no  less  than  232,000,000  of  pigs ; 
which  was  one  of  the  demonstrations  of  the 
hon.  Geittlcman  on  that  occasion  :  in  op- 
posing the  change  in  the  Tariff  in  1 842,  it 
was  proved,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  every 
holder  of  a  pig  in  this  country,  that  in 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  years  100  sows 
would  produce  the  enormous  number  of 
232,000,000  of  pigs  ;  which  were — to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  hon.  Gentleman — to  in- 
undate the  markets  of  this  country.  Now, 
in  i>lace  of  the  Irish  import,  and  the  Amer- 
ican import  of  pork,  reducing  the  price  in 
the  English  market,  the  fact  was,  that  the 


contract  price  of  salt  pork  per  tierce  of 
320  lbs.,  which  in  1843  was  3/.  15s.  lOd., 
had  advanced  in  the  present  year  to 
6/.  12s.  lid.  Now,  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  stating  that  fact  of  the  vast 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  in  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  did  he  not,  he  would  ask  him, 
question  thus  :  if  in  Ireland,  where  the  soil 
was  much  more  easily  cultivated  ;  where 
wages  were  much  lower  than  in  this  coun- 
try— for  in  Ireland  he  believed  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  certainly 
not  more  than  Sd.  a  day  in  the  best  part 
of  the  year ;  in  addition  to  which  they 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  no 
property  ta.\  in  Ireland,  that  there  was  no 
land  tax  in  Ireland — that  if  with  all  these 
advantages  in  Ireland  the  English  grazier 
was  notwithstanding  able  to  compete  with 
Irish  cattle,  had  he  any  real  danger  to  dread 
from  a  similar  free  importation  from  foreign 
countries  ?  If  the  agricultiu-al  interests 
were  able  to  compete — successfully  to  com- 
pete— with  the  imports  from  Ireland,  a 
country  having  a  soil  more  fertile  and  more 
easily  cultivated,  and  where  wages  were 
lower  and  where  taxes  were  less  than  in 
this  country,  and  where  these  imports  were 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  171,000  animals 
in  a  single  quarter  of  a  year  ;  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  they  were  able  not 
only  to  compete  successfully  with  Ireland, 
but  to  obtain  the  enormous  increase  of 
price  which  he  had  mentioned ;  then  how, 
he  woidd  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman,  did  he 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a  free  importation 
of  cattle  from  Holland  was  to  prove  so 
dangerous  ?  It  was  quite  beside  the  ques- 
tion to  assert  that  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Though  it  might  he  an  important 
matter  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  that 
country,  that  could  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  English  farmers,  than 
had  the  question  of  the  importation  of 
Dutch  cattle.  It  was  no  encouragement 
or  consolation  to  the  fanners  of  the  country 
to  say,  "  You  are  ruined  ;  but  then  the 
ruin  has  been  effected  not  by  a  foreigner, 
but  by  a  follow  subject — by  the  Irish  farm- 
er." But  the  fact  is,  you  are  not  ruined 
by  him.  Notwithstanding  bis  better  soil 
and  his  chea])er  labour,  and  his  diminished 
taxation,  you  are  still  enabled  to  compete 
successfully  with  him ;  and  why  should  you 
not  also  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Bel- 
gian farmer  ?  It  had  been  calculated  that 
there  were  1,600,000  oxeu  required  for  the 
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oooaomption  of  this  conntrj.    No  les*  thsn 
200,(KK)  were  nee«Marj  for  the  consump- 
tion of  London  alone ;   And  how  amall  a 
proportion    of   this  number  was    imported 
from    foreign    countries  i     But  what  was 
the  fart  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
importation  on  the  price  of  moat  ?     After 
reducing  the  dutr  on  foreign  cattle  to  what 
was  thought  before  to  be  so  low  an  amount, 
was  not  the  price  of  beef  still  enormously 
high  in  this  market,  and  had    not  every 
kotdier  been  obliged  latterly  even  to  raise 
his  price*  still   higher  ?     When   the  hon. 
Gentloman,  therefore,  said  that  Her  ila- 
jesty's    Government  were   sacrificing   the 
agricultural  interests — that  they  were  act- 
ing treacherously  towards   those  who  had 
sent  them  there — did  he  produce  any  proof 
that  such  was  the  fact  ?     On  the  contrary, 
had  nut  he  shown  that  the  price  of  cattle, 
under  the  last  alteration  in  the  Tariff,  had 
increased,  and  was  still   increasing ;   and 
did  it  never  occur  to  them,  that  with  im- 
proved comforts,  with  higher  wages,  or  at 
least  with  wages  which  would  give  an  in- 
creased command  over  the  necessaries  of 
life,  there  would  be  a  still  greater  consump- 
tion of  meat  among  the  population  of  this 
country,  and  that  an  increased  price  would 
arise  from  an  increased  demand  ?     Was  it 
not  possible  that  when  such  was  the  result 
during  the  last  three  years — there  having 
been  a  continuance  of  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity, and  a  small  quantityof  meat  having, 
for  the  first  time  during  some  years,  en- 
tered into  the  consumption  of  a  portion  of 
the  labouring  population  of  this  country — 
that  a  continuance  and  an  increase  of  that 
prosperity  would  increase  the  demand  ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  increase  the 
priee  for  meat,  when  it  would  be  no  longer 
necessary  that  the  working  classes  should 
hare  their  food  limited  to  potatoes  or  bread  ? 
The  eiToct  of  the  change  in  the  Tariff,  in 
his  opinion,  was,  that  while  they  increased 
the  comforts  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
labourer,  they  had  not  diminished  prices 
for  agricultural  prmluce.     But  it  was  said, 
what  good  had  they  done  by  diminishing 
these  import  duties  ?     One  good  effect  was, 
that  they  had  at  least  put  a  check  on  ejc- 
travagant    prices.     The    hon.    Qentlcroan 
had   stated  that  the    sup])ly  of    sheep    in 
Smithfieia  market  had  fallen  off  IC,0(tO, 
and  that  hut  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  the  prices  now  would  be  much  higher 
than  they  actually  were ;  but,  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  the  price  of  meat  were  now  \0d. 
per  lb.,  instead  of  7d.  or  8</.,  the  change 
woidd  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricul- 


tural classes.  An  important  consideration, 
not  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  was, 
that  the  free  admission  of  foreign  barley 
would  enable  the  English  farmer  to  compete 
on  still  more  favourable  terms  than  hereto- 
fore with  the  foreign  feeder.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  P.  Howard)  had 
suggested  that  a  small  duty  should  he  im- 
posed on  foreign  cattle  imported,  in  order 
that  the  actual  number  brought  into  this 
country  might  be  known ;  but  he  could  tell 
the  hon.  Member  that,  as  no  smuggling 
would  exist,  the  precise  number  imported 
would  be  known.  He  could  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  every  possible 
assurance  that  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
factory information  would  bo  secured  ;  and 
that  the  precise  number  of  oxen,  of  sheep, 
and  other  animals,  would  be  ascertained  by 
the  arrangements  contemplated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  perfect  regu- 
larity and  certainty,  and  without  the  impo- 
sition of  any  duty.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, considering  the  tendency  which  he 
thought — if  they  looked  to  the  state  of  the 
market  for  severnl  years  past — they  would 
find  to  a  gradual  incrcaRC  in  the  price  of 
meat,  and  considering  the  advantages  which 
the  agriculturists  would  have  in  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  fattening  cattle,  he 
felt  bound  to  adlierc  to  the  proposition 
originally  laid  down  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, of  admitting  foreign  cattle  duty 
free. 

Mr.  finch  was  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  take  the  line  he 
had  taken,  and  produce  the  high  price  of 
meat  as  a  proof  that  the  English  agricul- 
turist had  nothing  to  fear.  But  tlie  ex- 
istence of  high  prices  was  the  worst  reason 
for  taking  off  the  duties  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  imagine ;  because,  when  the  prices 
were  high  the  duties  would  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  foreign  importer.  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  question,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  introduced  his  measure 
in  1842,  he  stated  as  one  reason  for  allay- 
ing the  fears  of  the  English  agriculturists, 
that  their  breed  of  cattle  was  s<J  superior 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  But 
that  reason  was  subsiding  every  year.  Two 
years  ago  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  had 
purcha8e<l  some  of  the  finest  animals  in  tlio 
English  market ;  their  breeds  were  im- 
proving every  year,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
they  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
finest  of  our  breeds.  With  respect  to  the 
increase  of  prices,  this  was  a  mere  tem- 
porary evil.  The  British  farmer  had  suf- 
fered enormously  from  the  murrain  in  his 
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cattle,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
he  required  high  prices  to  remunerate  him 
for  his  loss,  it  was  the  present.  He  knew 
one  farmer,  a  neighhour  of  his,  who  had 
lost  300i.  in  the  course  of  three  months  by 
the  murrain  in  his  cattle,  and  others  had 
lost  in  proportion.  Then  they  were  told 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  was 
a  reason  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
meat.  Now,  he  believed  the  farmer  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  operation  of  the 
sliding  scale,  in  the  case  of  meat ;  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  gave  as  a 
reason  for  taking  off  the  duty  that  the 
prices  were  high,  he  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther, when  the  prices  were  low,  he  would 
put  the  duty  on  again.  Then  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  aaid,  we  could  compete  with 
the  Irish  beasts — why  not  with  the  fo- 
reigner ?  Now,  he  would  tell  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  the  introduction  of  Irish 
cattle  waa  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  English  graziers,  for  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  midland  counties  to  be  fat- 
tened, and  then  sent  to  the  London  market. 
But  the  Dutch  or  the  Belgian  cattle  would 
be  sent  over  fattened  ready  for  the  market, 
lie  despaired,  however,  of  making  any  im- 
pression on  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he 
would  address  himself  to  the  free  traders 
opposite.  He  knew  they  were  anxious  to 
abolish  the  E.xcise,  and  he  trusted  they 
had  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  injure  the 
English  farmer.  Now,  he  had  lately  had 
a  conversation  with  an  intelligent  farmer, 
who  told  liim — and  he  had  made  the  same 
statement  before  a  Committee  of  the  other 
Hoase — that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
excise  duty  imposed  a  tax  of  31.  10«.  a 
head  upon  their  cattle.  This  waa  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  malt  tax.  The 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer laughed  at  this  statement,  which  only 
diowed  how  little  he  knew  of  practical 
agriculture.  He  should  be  sorry  to  make 
any  statement  in  that  House  which  ho  was 
not  able  to  prove  in  detail,  and  therefore 
he  would  state  that  there  was  an  inferior 
sort  of  barley  which  could  be  sold  for  2is. 
per  quarter.  When  that  barley  was  malted 
and  paid  tlie  duty,  it  cost  122.  ;  without 
the  duty  it  would  be  Gl.  \0s.  The  same 
quantity  of  oil-cake  would  cost  102.,  and 
the  difference  between  these  two  prices 
was  32.  l(js.,  which  constituted  a  tax  upon 
the  English  feeder  to  that  extent.  At 
the  present  time,  indeed,  he  might  reckon 
the  tax  at  the  whole  extent  of  the  price  of 
the  oil-cake,  or  102. ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  last  year's  barley  crop  being  a  good  one. 


the  inferior  barley  was  altogether  unsale- 
able ;  but  at  all  times  the  tax  would 
amount  to  32.  lOs.  If  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  remit  the  malt  tax,  or  make 
such  arrangements  as  would  enable  the 
British  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  with  malt 
free  of  duty,  he  should  not  oppose  the  pre- 
sent proposition  in  the  Tariti';  and  he  ad- 
dressed himself  on  this  subject  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  because  he  knew  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  fair  play,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
free-trade  principles  they  must  abolish  the 
Excise. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  hon.  Friend  had  charged 
him  with  showing  his  ignorance  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  Now,  he  must  say,  that 
he  did  not  profess  to  have  much  practical 
knowledge  of  that  art ;  but  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  last 
Session  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
tonshire had  brought  in  a  Bill  to  allow 
farmers  to  use  malt  for  fattening  their 
cattle ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
great  doubts  were  entci'tained  whether 
malt  was  better  for  cattle  than  raw  barley  ; 
and  great  authorities  were  produced  to 
show  that  raw  barley  would  fatten  cattle 
sooner,  and  cause  them  to  yield  more  milk 
tliau  feeding  thorn  on  malt  would  do.  At 
that  time  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  his  hon.  Friend  that  the  experiment 
should  be  faii-ly  tried ;  and,  accordingly, 
since  that  time  some  cattle  and  cows  had 
been  shut  up  and  fed — the  one  set  exclu- 
sively on  malt,  the  other  on  raw  barley; 
and  the  result  had  proved  that  those 
animals  which  were  fed  on  raw  barley 
yielded  more  milk  and  arrived  at  maturity 
in  a  shorter  time  than  those  animals  which 
w^ere  fed  on  malt.  He  ha<l  the  proceeds  of 
the  experiment  here  in  his  hand  ;  they  had 
been  moved  for  by  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament,  they  had  been  printed,  and  they 
would,  in  a  short  time,  bo  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  Members,  who  would  thus  see 
that  instead  of  the  agriculturists  being  in- 
jured to  tlie  extent  of  32.  lO*.  a  head  by 
the  operation  of  tlie  malt  tax,  it  now  turned 
out  that  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  feed 
cattle  on  malt,  even  without  the  duty,  it 
would  have  been  doing  an  injury  to  the 
agriculturists.  These  Papers  would,  as 
he  had  said,  be  in  the  hands  of  Members 
in  a  short  time ;  and  though  ho  was  ignor- 
ant of  agriculture,  and  the  hon.  Member 
was  very  profoundly  versed  in  agriculture, 
yet  these  experiments  would  be  laid  before 
the  House,  and  the  House  would  see  the 
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cuarroMs  and  corn  importation  report. 


iwalU,  with  all  the  deUili  of  what  wa« 
e*t«n  by  the  hrown  row  and  what  bj  the 
white  cow.  The  pxperiinents  were  con- 
ducted in  the  ni'iphtM)urhood  of  Glaagow, 
under  the  sufierintetidcncc  of  a  gentlenian 
niually  eminent  in  a^rulturc  and  in 
chemistry,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 

?roTe  aatiffactorv  to  the  House.  His  bon. 
'ricnd  had  alto  complained  of  the  influx 
of  cattle  from  Holland.  Now,  of  all  the 
eonntriM  in  the  world,  he  should  nay,  if 
taxation  was  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  ele- 
BMDta  of  competition,  Holland  was  the 
leaat  able  to  compete  with  our  farmers;  for, 
if  there  was  one  country  in  the  world  taxed 
more  than  another,  Holland  was  Uiat  coun- 
trr.  He  apprehended  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Somersctahire  was  aware  of 
this ;  for,  thoup^h  he  stated  that  cattle 
would  be  brought  from  Holland,  yet  he 
omitted  telling  the  House  what  was  the 
price  of  those  cattle  brought  from  any 
part  in  Holland.  So  far  from  sharing 
in  the  fears  of  the  hon.  Member,  that 
when  prices  were  low  there  would  be  an 
influx  of  cattle  into  this  country,  he  bc- 
liered  that  when  prices  were  low  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  would  coase  to  be  pro- 
fitable, and  the  English  agriculturist  would 
retain  all  the  advantages  of  the  home 
market  without  having  the  odium  of  a 
monopoly. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  would 
wish  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a  practical 
farmer — [The  Chancelloe  of  the  ExciiE- 
QtTKR:  No!] — or,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
wish  them  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  he  had 
given  the  House  a  practical  statement,  as 
to  what  wais  not  good  for  the  fattening  of 
cattle.  His  hon.  Friends  had  not  at  their 
command  so  many  learned  professors  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had ;  but  if  the 
opinions  of  those  learned  professors  on  the 
subject  of  fattening  cattle  with  malt,  had 
no  greater  weight  with  the  country  than 
the  Report  of  another  learned  Commission, 
on  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland,  then  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  require  greater  confirmation  than  he 
had  yet  oflbrcd  to  the  House.  He  believed 
the  real  facta  of  the  case  were,  that  when 
malt  was  mixed  witli  other  grain,  it  made 
the  cattle  thirsty,  and  thus  made  them 
what  was  called  "do  better,"  or  fatten 
better,  than  when  fed  on  raw  barley.  But 
he  chiefly  rose  to  answer  an  observation  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  had  been 
pleMM  to  triumph  over  the  hon.  Member 
for  SaaMTMti  becMue  his  prediciiuus  as  to 


the  maas  of  pork  which  would  be  brought 
from  America  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Now 
he  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
if  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  fall- 
ing-off  in  the  supply  of  British  cattle, 
by  the  introduction,  by  means  of  his 
Tariff,  of  diseased  foreign  cattle?  Ho 
knew  he  might  not  have  any  great  cha- 
racter for  agricultural  knowledge  in  this 
House;  but  he  would  confidently  repeat  his 
statement,  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
cattle  which  had  previously  been  prohibited, 
did  bring  disease  into  this  country,  parti- 
cularly that  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  lungs  disease,  and  which 
had  been  most  fatal  in  its  ravages  on  cattle. 
Ho  must,  therefore,  state  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  panic  caused  by  his 
Tariff  prevented  growers  from  breeding 
cattle ;  that  the  introduction  of  disease 
had  cut  off  many  of  those  which  were 
bred  ;  and  that  these  causes  had  combined 
to  bring  about  the  increased  price  of  food. 
There  was  another  cause  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  admit  had  caused  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  this 
country — he  meant  the  making  of  railways. 
Now,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  take  credit  to  himself  for 
that  prosperity,  and  yet  it  had  exercised 
much  influence  upon  the  consumption  and 
the  price  of  food. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Tyrell)  was  innocent  of  having  pro- 
duced the  panic  of  which  he  compliained 
when  the  last  Tariff  was  passed  ;  for  if  he 
remembered  rightly  the  lion.  Baronet  had 
addressed  his  constituents  on  the  occasion, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  practical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  which  was 
certainly  calculated  to  allay  their  fears,  for 
he  assured  them  that  he  knew  that  foreign 
sheep  were  of  that  description  that  any 
body  could  read  the  newspapers  clearly 
through  them,  and  that  more  than  half  the 
pork  would  be  choked  on  the  voyage.  Now 
as  they  had  not  much  benefit  as  yet  from 
the  Tariff,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  hon.  Baronet's  information  was  not 
correct.  If  such,  however,  was  the  case, 
why  should  the  hon.  Baronet  be  so  much 
alanned  now ;  and  if  the  panic  was  such  an 
evil,  why  should  the  hon.  Baronet  endea- 
vour to  produce  it ;  and  if  it  did  exist,  he 
asked  who  produced  it  ?  Why,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  was  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite ;  it  was  just  such  speeches  as 
they  had  heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somerset  and  the  hon.  Baronet  that  pro- 
duced a  panic.     This  was  a  matter  worthy 
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of  notice  ;  for  if  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
their  attention   to  the  great  interest  the 
people  had  in  the  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce them  to  withdraw  their  opposition  on 
that  ground  —  let  them   reflect  upon   the 
injury  they  were  inflicting  on  the  very  in- 
terest that  they  represented.     What  was 
the  effect  of  predicting  calamity  to  follow 
from  this  measure  ?  Why,  it  depreciated  the 
price  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  at  this 
moment  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  the  price  was  kept  down  by  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  Motions  and  speeches  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.      ["  Oh,  oh  !  "] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cry  "  Oh ! "  but  the 
fact  was  as  he  represented  it,  and  on  the  au- 
thority of  persons  in  the  trade,  tliat  a  serious 
loss  was  sustained  by  them  owing  to  this 
measure  being  suspended.      lion.  Gentle- 
men would  have  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  fact  soon  ;  and  it  would  be  seen 
whether   he   or   they  were  right.      They 
knew    perfectly    well    that    the    measure 
would    pass,  and  it  would  bo  seen   then 
whether  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  would 
not  rise  higher  than  at  this  moment ;  and 
he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset, 
who  treated  every  appeal  on  the  score  of 
general  interest  with  indifference,  to  look 
at  the  enormous  injury  he  was  inflicting 
upon  the  farmers  and  the  dealers  whose 
interests  he  purposed  to   represent.     He 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Somerset  put  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  entirely  out  of  consider- 
ation ;  for  he  treated  the  measure  as  one 
of  gratuitous  mischief  wantonly  inflicted 
upon  the  producer,  and  assumed  that  there 
were  no  interests,  no  wants  to  be  consulted 
or  satisfied  by  its  passing.      Throughout 
the  hon.  Member's  speech,  and  throughout 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex, 
not  one  syllable  had  been  said  as  to  whe- 
ther the  poor  had  access  to  meat  now,  or 
whether  the  reduction  of  duty  might  not 
give  it  to  them,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
complaint  throughout  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts,   that   the   poor   hardly  ever   touch 
meat  from  one  year's  end  to  the   other. 
He  did  not  mean  that  they  had  no  bacon, 
but  they  paid  a  high  price  for  it  ;   and 
that  was  c«j)ecially  enumerated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Somerset  as  one  of  the  articles 
that  in  future  would  be  too  cheap  ;  and 
this  was  the  year,  too,  in  which  they  had 
heard  a  labourer  complaining  that  for  forty 
years  he  had  never  but  once  touched    a 
morsel  of  meat  owing  to  its  price.    Why,  it 
wag  notorious  that  the  agricultural  labour- 


ers could  not  afford  meat  for  their  families  ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  the  rate  of  their  wages 
would  show  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  yet 
here  hon.  Gentlemen  and  hon.  Baronets 
were  endeavouring  to  make  meat  dear  and 
scarce.  He  really  knew  nothing  more 
astounding  than  to  sit  there  in  what  was 
called  a  Christian  assembly — an  assembly 
of  Gentlemen,  not  apt  to  underrate  their 
own  benevolence,  and  whose  kind  care  for 
the  poor  nobody  was  allowed  to  question  ; 
and  to  hear  them  one  after  the  other  de- 
picting the  horrors  of  plenty,  while  they  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  price  of  subsistence 
and  keep  food  from  the  poor.  Who  could 
have  supposed,  after  all  the  display  of 
feeling  last  night  about  milliners  and 
dressmakers,  and  the  night  before  about 
poor  framework  knitters,  who  were  said  to 
be  starving,  that  night  the  same  Gentle- 
men would  be  using  the  same  exertions  to 
deprive  them  of  wholesome  food  ;  and  as 
their  wages  were  low,  to  make  their  suffer- 
ings more  intense.  Their  condition  was 
actually  bad,  and  had  been  so  for  years. 
It  was  not  the  prediction  of  what  it  would 
be  after  trade  was  free.  To  prevent  food 
being  cheap,  therefore,  was  a  positive  evil 
to  them  as  they  were.  Really,  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Allix), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  poor  depended  for 
life  upon  clover,  and  never  desired  to  eat 
bacon.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
was  quite  pathetic  about  protecting  clover 
on  account  of  the  poor ;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Somerset  was  horrified  at  the 
abundance  of  bacon  that  might  be  poured 
into  this  country  from  America.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  were  con- 
founding themselves  with  the  poor  when 
they  talked  about  clover.  It  was  they 
who  were  always  living  in  clover  ;  while 
the  poor  would  be  happy  to  exchange  all 
the  clover  they  had  for  all  the  bacon  they 
could  got.  The  hon.  Member  for  Rutland- 
shire (Mr.  Finch)  said,  he  expected  to  have 
fair  play  at  the  bands  of  free  traders ;  and 
he  hoped  he  would  give  them  credit  also 
for  common  humanity,  for  that  was  their 
reason  for  advocating  a  change  of  system, 
to  enable  the  poor  to  escape  at  least  from 
scarcity  of  food.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rutlandshire  had  turned  to  this  side  to 
have  his  fears  about  this  measure  allayed  ; 
but  really  his  own  political  economy  ought 
to  have  done  that  for  him  without  their 
help.  At  what  time  did  the  hon.  Member 
apprehend  danger  from  removing  the  duty? 
Wliy,  when  the  prices  were  low  here — that 
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WM  the  time,  he  Mkid,  when  ■warma  of 
c&ttle  wouM  come  in,  that  wah  when  the 
market  waa  had  ;  he  diii  not  want  a  duty 
when  the  price  wa»  hijfh — only  when  it 
wa«  lower  than  in  other  countries.  Why, 
rarely  the  hon.  Genlleiitan's  own  sphrc 
•honld  «how  him  thnt  unless  the  price 
were  hipher  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  cattle  would  not  come  here 
at  afl.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
night  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the 
price  of  his  wheat  if  the  Com  Law  waa 
repealed  :  and  now  he  wanted  to  know 
what  his  cattle  would  fetch.  Why,  surely 
it  waa  enough  to  console  him  for  to-night 
when  he  reflected  that  if  the  worst  hap- 
pened, it  must  be  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  fur  it.s  being  so 
waa  the  inducement  to  bring  it  hither. 
This,  however,  was  particularly  the  time 
during  which  the  hon.  Member  appre- 
hended danger  from  the  change ;  and 
why  ?  Why,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  the  cattle  hod  had  the  murrain,  be- 
cause it  was  unusuaUy  scarce,  because  people 
had  less  in  this  country  tlian  usual  ;  that 
was  the  time,  he  said,  when  the  consumer 
should  be  especially  precluded  from  getting 
it  elsewhere.  Really,  he  wished  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  reflect  upon  the  chance 
he  would  have  of  satisfying  the  consum- 
ing public  of  the  justice  of  such  a  rea- 
son ;  and  having  with  his  friends,  eased 
their  conscience  by  raising  their  voice 
against  a  plentiful  supply,  he  did  hope,  for 
the  credit  of  the  House,  thot  they  would 
not  press  this  singular  motion  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Sin  J.  TROLLOPE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  referred  to  a  prediction  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Miles), 
which  had  not  been  verified  ;  but  the  hon. 
Baronet  himself  had  made  predictions  and 
promises  which  should  be  placed  within  the 
memory  of  the  House.  He  reoollected  the 
right  hon.  Horonet  saying  most  distinctly, 
that  the  people  of  the  country  would  be 
enabled  to  save  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Income  Tax  out  of  the  reductions  caused 
by  the  Tariff.  Now,  if  hon.  Members  were 
allowed  to  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  and  state  that  the  protectionist 
Members  were  answerable  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  panic,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
should  also  take  his  share  of  the  falsifica- 
tions of  the  pre<Uctions  he  had  made.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  alluded 
to  an  ex|>erinient  which  had  been  made 
with  rofcrcncc  to  tlie  feeding  uf  cattle  ou 


malt.  How  and  where  the  experiment  liod 
been  conducted  ho  waa  not  aware.  It  could 
not  have  been  made  by  the  agriculturists 
themselves,  for  the  excisemen  atopped  the 
course  of  all  experiments  of  that  nature 
made  by  farmers.  Though  allowed  to 
steep  barley,  they  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
sort to  the  drying  process,  whereby  alone 
could  he  determine  the  question  of  malt 
feetling.  But,  looking  at  the  general  ques- 
tion, the  protectionists  might  perhaps  have 
looked  too  gloomily  upon  the  effects  they 
feared  would  result  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  cattle.  They,  however,  were 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  because  they  re- 
lied on  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who 
had  gone  abroad,  and  were  capable,  there- 
fore, of  estimating  the  effects  likely  to 
flow  from  a  facility  afforded  to  importa- 
tion. It  was  but  natural  thnt  the  protec- 
tionists feared  the  adoption  of  free-trade 
measures,  when  it  was  supposed-  they  would 
take  place  all  at  once.  An  hon.  Member 
on  the  other  side,  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Villiers),  instead  of  address- 
ing himself  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  had  indulged  himself  with  a  sjieech 
on  the  Com  Laws.  The  hon.  Member 
was  severe  on  the  Conservatives  in  that 
House,  because,  he  said,  the  protectionists 
were  desirous  of  limiting  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. That,  however,  was  a  mis-statement 
of  the  real  condition  of  things:  The  pro- 
tectionists had  no  wish  to  limit  tlie  supply 
of  food.  What  they  wanted  was  an  abund- 
ant supply  ;  but  they  were  desirous  that 
that  supply  should  come  from  the  soil  and 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country.  The 
protectionists  also  contended  that  the  soil 
of  England  could  supply  abundance.  It 
was  the  course  taken  by  the  Legislature 
which  checked  the  proper  supply.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  find  that  as  much  fluctua- 
tion would  follow  the  reduction  on  com,  as 
had  followed  the  Tariff  on  cattle.  If  the 
fears  of  producers  were  excited,  the  supply 
would  be  checked,  and  prices  would  ulti- 
mately rise. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  had  asked  the  protec- 
tionist side  of  the  House  how  it  came  to 
pass,  as  they  had  divided  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  labouring  classes,  they  could 
yet  unite  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  the 
food  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  speech  the  begin- 
ning (if  which  contrndictod  the  end.  He 
had  himself  said,  "  Pass  this  measure,  and 
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corn  will  rise  ;"  and  then  he  followed  by 
saying,     "  How    can    you    (meaning   the 
agricultural  Members  of  the  House)  know- 
ing  that   the   agricultural   labourers    are 
not   capable  of  purchasing    animal   food, 
attempt  to  keep  up  tho  price  even  of  their 
bread  ?  "      The   hon.    Member   for  Wol- 
verhampton said,   "  Pass  the  Bill  for  Corn 
Law  repeal  and  the  Tariff,  and  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  will  be  enhanced." 
How,  then,  does   the  hon.  Member  hope 
to  cheapen  the  food  of  milliners,  of  whom 
the  House  had  heard  something  the  previ- 
ous evening,  or  any  other  persons?  But  that 
was  not  the  only  strange  argument  alleged 
during  the  present  debate.      In  the  year 
1842  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  passed  the  Tariff  un- 
der which  foreign  cattle  had  been  imported 
into  the  country.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  then  told  the  House,  with  reference  to 
Spain — it  being  believed  that  that  country, 
by  reason  of  her  fertile  soil,  would  be  able  to 
export  a  large  nmnber  of  cattle  to  England 
— that  the  House  might  rely  on  his  promi.sc 
when  he  said  not  a  single  hoof  would  cross 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.      Yes,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  this;  but  the  fact  did  not 
bear  oat  his  statement,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  did  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  did  find  an  entrance  into  Great  Britain. 
Arguments  of  equal  value  were  made  at 
the  present  period.      True,  it  might  have 
been  that  cattle,  like  all  other  produce,  did 
not  enter  at  once  in  large  numbers,  because 
it  occupied  some  years  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  breeding;  but,  nevertheless, cattle 
from  foreign  countries  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Great  Britain  from  other  lands 
in  considerable  numbers;  and  the  Premier's 
promise   that  not   a  hoof  would  pass  tho 
Bay  of  Biscay,  had  not  been  verified.     If 
cattle  were  to  be  imported,  why  not  import 
them  lean,  to  allow  the  English  grazier  to 
fatten  them  ?     Another  strange  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton was   this— he  said   the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  were  exceedingly  low; 
but  did  he  propose  to  increase  the  wages  of 
those  persons  by  depreciating  the  produc- 
tions of  their  industry?     Yet  such  was  tho 
object  of  those  Gentlemen  who  sat  opposite 
and  called  for  the  repeal  of  tho  laws  on 
com,  and  for  the  introduction  of  cattle  free 
of  duty.     The  hon.  Member  said,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  intended  measure  would  both 
be  to  increase  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
wage«.      He  should,  however,  have  stated 
which  effect  would  be  produced.     Both  ar- 
guments would  not  do.      At  first  the  hon. 


Member  said  one  thing,  and  then  he  said 
another;  "but  it  would  be  well  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  he  meant.    This  was  necessary 
if  an   argument  upon  facts  or  assertions 
was  to  be  followed  out.     It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  fix  the  members  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  to  any  point.    That  body 
had  not  succeeded  in  many  of  their  under- 
takings ;  but  in  one  object  they  had  been 
successful,  namely,  that  of  converting  two 
Cabinets,  but  by  what  means  was  to  hhn 
wholly  unknown.     The   members   of   the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  had  said,  in  effect, 
that  they  intended  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes   by  the  depreciation   of  all 
classes.     Such  was  really  the   argument 
used  by  them.     It  was  said  by  political 
economists  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes 
was  founded  on  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture.     Divided  as  this  country  was  from 
others,  he  could  not  imagine   the  theory 
of  free  trade  could  be  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  without  injury  to  those  interests 
engaged  in  it.     If  the  theory  of  Najwleon 
Bonaparte  were  rcahzed — supposing  that 
only  one  Exchequer    existed,    into  which 
the  taxation  of  every  country  in  Europe 
was    payable,    then,    perhaps,    free   trade 
might  be  carried  into  effect  without  injury, 
because  the  whole  of  Europe  would  then 
be  but  one  country.     But  when  the  funded 
debt  of  England  was   so  enormous  as  it 
was,  and  the  annual  ta-xation  54,000,000?., 
lie  could   only  refer   to  the  Btatcment  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  when  that  noble  Lord  ob- 
served that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  the  man  who  meditated  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  but  a  madman.     Now, 
as  respected  the  immediate  question  before 
the  House,  he  could  not  say  that  any  rea- 
son had  been  shown  why  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  which  stood  before  the  House 
should  be  negatived.      An  argument  used 
had  been,  that  as  cattle  were  brought  free 
into  England  from  Ireland,  cattle  should 
also  be  brought  free  to  this  country  from 
all  the  world.     Where,  he  would  ask,  were 
the  Irish  Members  of  the  House?     Should 
they  not  be  in  their  places  opposing  the 
mea.sure  that  sought   to    make  Ireland  a 
foreign  country,  and  place  its  resources  on 
the  same  foundation  as  Russian  and  Polish 
industry  ?    But  he  would  say  no  more.    He 
rose   for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  to  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  argument  he  had  used  con- 
tradicted itself.     Knowing  the  clearness  of 
apprehension  which  distinguished  that  hon. 
Member,  ho  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  one  and  the  same  measure,  at 
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one  Mill  the  Mnie  time,  oould  raise  and  rc- 
proM  the  priro  of  food. 

Mr.  VILLIKIIS  roplii-d,  th«t  what  he 
he  Mid  wat  this,  tliat  the  inflammatory 
■peechea  made  by  Cunserrativo  Gentlemen 
)i*d  had  the  cifeot  of  deprtssing  priccH,  and 
that  they  would  rise  if  the  pre-sent  mea- 
sure were  allowed  to  pass.  The  country, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  now  suffering 
under  the  effitt  of  thirty  years'  Com  Law, 
and  that  pressure  must  bo  resumed  before 
the  full  efiect  of  the  change  could  bo 
known  or  felt. 

Sib  J.  WALSH  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  attri- 
buted personal  selfishness  to  the  agricul- 
tural Members  in  the  House,  and  indeed  to 
the  agriculturists  generally.  The  agricul- 
tural Members  in  that  House  were,  how- 
ever, the  representatives  of  a  great  national 
interest,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  all 
other  classes  was  founded,  and  therefore 
they  contended  that  no  change  could  be 
made  detrimental  to  its  condition  which 
would  not  also  prove  injurious  to  all  other 
branches  of  industry.  It  was  both  unfair 
and  unjust  in  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton to  say  that  agriculturists  acted 
only  under  the  greatest  selfishness.  The 
agriculturists  and  the  agricultural  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  acting  as  fairly  as 
other  men,  and  if  the  protective  Members 
chose  to  retort,  they  might  say  that  Gen- 
tlemen asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  only  did  so  to  support  their  own  in- 
terest, because  their  own  interests  were 
mixeil  up  with  the  repeal.  The  agricul- 
tural Members  might  say  the  Members  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  were  only  de- 
sirous of  filling  their  own  purses.  There- 
fore the  protection  Members  of  that  House 
thought  the  attack  made  on  themselves 
was  an  uncalled-for  and  unjust  imputa- 
tion. Ho  could  not  agree  with  the  mea- 
sure, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  tend  U>  the  prosperity  or  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  was  fully  of  opinion 
that  the  agitation  for  the  rt-peal  of  the 
I'nion  in  that  country  which  had  brought 
the  nation  to  the  verge  of  a  civil  war,  owed 
its  rise  to  the  Diteration  of  the  Taritf.  The 
Government  had  this  Session  been  adopt- 
ing temporary  measures  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland,  and  wbile  they  did  so,  it  was 
strange  that  they  were  also  attempting  to 
pass  measures  only  aggravating  evils  they 
attempted  to  remove. 

Mil.  YOHKK  soid,  he  represented  a 
constitucncv  quite  as  large  as  that  of  the 
bun.    Member    for   Wolverhampton,    aiid 


whose  interests  were  quite  as  ini|)ortant 
as  those  of  the  constituency  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  Durham,  and  he  thought  that 
their  feelings  of  alarm  were  not  likely  to  be 
allayed  by  the  language  used  by  those  hon. 
Members.  He  (Mr.  Yorke)  rose,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  reason 
for  the  price  of  cattle  being  so  low  in  for- 
mer years,  was  the  general  failure  of  the 
peculiar  crops  on  which  cattle  were  fed. 
The  consequence  of  this  failure  was,  that 
one-fourth  more  cattle  were  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  the  prices  became  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  anything.  Now  there  were 
enormous  green  crops,  and  the  farmers 
kept  their  cattle  for  store  instead  of  send- 
ing them  in  for  consumption.  With  re- 
spect to  the  probable  supply,  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  professions  of  Government,  as 
he  recollected  that  on  a  former  occasion, 
10,000  head  of  cattle  were  fixed  as  the 
highest  number  likely  to  be  imported  under 
the  Tarifl',  and  he  also  recollected  how  that 
prophecy  had  been  falsified.  He  should 
therefore  resist  this  Resolution,  as  he  should 
everything  tending  to  diminish  protection 
on  British  agriculture. 

SiK  C.  KXIGHTLEY  said,  that  great 
ravages  had  been  made  among  cattle  by 
disease.  He  had  himself  lost  thirty  oxen 
by  disease,  and  his  tenants  had  lost  many. 
This  had  caused  the  high  price.  A  project, 
however,  was  on  foot,  which  would  tend  to 
make  Smithfield  one  of  the  worst  markets 
in  the  kingdom.  A  company  of  merchants 
had  hired  iron  steamers  for  the  jiurpose  of 
trading  between  this  country  and  Russia, 
and  when  it  was  recollected  the  bullocks 
were  so  plentiful  in  that  country  that  they 
were  slaughtered  for  fat  only,  if  a  railroad 
were  opened  between  Moscow  and  St. 
Pctersburgh,  an  immense  quantity  of 
beasts  would  be  brought  from  the  interior 
for  ex]tortation  to  Great  Britain.  If  this 
followed,  breeders  in  this  country  would 
bo  as  much  reduced  as  the  country  would 
be  injured  by  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  should  give  such  measures  his 
strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  C.  BRUCE  contended,  that  the 
breeders  of  cattle  in  this  country  would  bo 
injured  by  the  mcasun^s  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1844,  the  number  of  cattle 
imported  was  1 5d  ;  in  1 845,  the  number 
was  4,920;  and  in  1846,  16,870  were 
imported. 

Lonn  G.  BENTINCK  :  I  will  not  join 
in  the  a[»preliension  that  any  large  quan- 
tity of  cattle  will  be  imported  into  this 
country  ;  and  a  duty  of  1  /.  per  head  is  not 
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more  than  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which  I 
do  not  think  prohibitory.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton has  stated  that  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try, as  a  body,  scarcely  ever  taste  meat. 
Let  me,  however,  remmd  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  people  of  England  eat  more  meat 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country — the 
average  quantity  per  head  being  92  lbs.  in 
this  country,  whilst  it  is  not  more  than 
50  lbs.  in  others  ;  and  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman turns  roimd,  and  says  we  wish  to 
starve  the  people  of  England — that  we 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  eat- 
ing the  meat  which  the  people  of  other 
nations  enjoy,  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  al- 
legation which  has  no  sort  of  foundation  in 
fact.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, too,  has  said  that  it  is  we  who  keep 
down  the  price  of  grain  by  delaying  the 
passing  of  these  measures.  Now,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  said  by  some  parties,  in 
order  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  that  the 
more  you  increase  the  supplies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand,  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  of  provisions  ;  hut  that  is  a  doctrine 
which  has  never  been  promulgated  by  any 
Gentleman  of  common  understanding  until 
now.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says  further, 
that  this  measure  of  the  Government  must 
pass  into  a  law.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  know 
that  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  I  believe  there  is  good  cause  for 
hoping  thot  wliatever  may  have  been  the 
conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  (the 
Conservative)  side  of  the  House,  although 
they  may  have  abandoned  their  principles 
and  deserted  their  party,  there  is  yet  an- 
other House  of  Parliament  which  will  not 
so  disgrace  itself ;  and  I  apprehend  that,  if 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  reject 
this  measure,  and  there  should  be  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  form 
a  judgment  from  the  results  of  the  appeals 
which  have  recently  been  made  to  the  con- 
stituencies of  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Northamptonshire — if  I  may  judge 
from  similar  results  in  my  own  native 
county,  this  (the  protection)  party,  who 
have  honestly  stood  by  their  pledges,  and 
not  broken  their  faith,  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  disgrace  of  breaking  the  faith 
of  Parliament,  of  dishonouring  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country ;  I  am  much  mistaken, 
I  say,  if  this  party  will  not  come  back  to 
this  House  greatly  strengthened  by  the  sup- 
port of  those  constitueucics  that  have  been 
betrayed  during  the  present  Session. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Question 
that  Oxen  and  Bulls  stand  part  of  the  Re- 

VOL.  II. 


solution  : 
jority  39. 


-Ayes   111  ;    Noes   72:    Ma- 


Lift  of  the  Ates. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Aldam,  W. 
Baine,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
BarcUy,  D. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
BtUler.  C. 
Busfield,  W. 
CardweU,  B. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Chapman,  B. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockbom,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dalrymple,  Capt 
Dash  wood,  U.  H. 
Dennistoun,  G.  A. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  B. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  ViKt. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fitiroy,  lion.  H. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrosTenor,  Lord  B. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hatton,  Capt. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hope,  G.  W. 


Howard,  P.  H. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Kcllv,  Sir  P. 
Kell'y,  J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
M'Geachr,  F.  A. 
M'NeiU,  D. 
H'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Hahon,  Tisct. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martyn,  C.  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
M  orison.  Gen. 
Nerille,  R. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ord,  W. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  E. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  G.  E. 
PhilpotU,  J. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Price,  Sir  E. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scrape,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Smith,  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stansficld,  W.  E.  C. 
Btrutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thesiger,  Sir  P. 
Thomley,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trench,  .Sir  F.  W. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Villiers,  Visct, 
'NVarburton,  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
WiUhere,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLKBS. 

Young,  J. 
Baring,  H. 


Litt  of  the  Noes. 


Allix,  J.  P. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Bell,  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  Q. 


Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  Major 
Borthwick,  P. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Cayley,  E.  8. 
CoWille,  C.  E. 
F 
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a,  H.  C.  aunwn,  Lord  C  S. 

Dimrli,  B.  Mutch,  Kart  of 

DoiwUt,  Sir  n.  MmniueU,  T.  P. 

FUviuuB,  B.  a  Meetd,  J. 

Timtt,  Sir  B.  Ncwdegate,  a  N. 

Piaeh,  0.  Newpott,  Viwt. 

Flo^fir,  J.  aRnen.  A.  8. 

FocbM,  W.  Ptlmer,  «. 

Fonnui,  T.  8.  Plumptn,  J.  P. 

Frewen,  C.  H.  Ralloilon,  CoL 

Pdlcr,  A.  B.  Raund,  C.  O. 

Gardnar,  J.  D.  Roood,  J. 

Qai^an.  bon.  CWpl.  Scott,  ban.  P. 

Onaby,  Man),  of  Pejrmer,  H.  K. 

BaUM,  Sir  H.  Shaw,  rt.  hon.  P. 

HalarT.  T.  P.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

Hnthcotr,  Sir  W.  Smyth,  Sir  H. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Stanley,  K. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T.  Thompson,  Aid. 

Hind*.  J.  H.  Tower,  C. 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Tumor,  C. 

Hope,  A.  Trrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Hudion,  O.  Walih,  Sir  J.  B. 

Initli",  Sir  B.  H.  WodehouM,  B. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  0.  H.  Worce»ter,  M«rq.  of 

Knightley,  Sir  C.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Lawton,  A. 
Uftoy,  A.  TILLEES. 

Liddell,  hon.  H.  T.  Hilet,  W. 

Mackenxie,  T.  TroUope,  Sir  J. 

On  the  Question — 

"  That  •  HidM,  or  pieces  thereof,  tawed,  curried, 
Tamiahcd,  japanned,  enamelled,  Muscovy,  or  llus- 
■ia  Uide»,  or  pieces  theri'of,  tanned,  coloured, 
■baved,  or  otherwise  dre»»od.  and  Hides,  or  pieces 
thereof,  in  any  way  dressed,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated,' stand  part  of  the  Resolution — " 

Mb.  LAWSON  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  in  1842,  had  supported  the  Go- 
vernment in  their  projiosal  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  foreign  hides,  because  it  was  said 
that  tlie  reduction  of  that  duty  would  l>e- 
nefit  the  labouring  classes,  in  reference  to 
the  price  they  would  have  to  give  for  their 
shoes  and  bouts.  But  he  found  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  price  of  leather  to  the 
working  classes  had  not  decreased  in  eon- 
■equence  of  the  measure  of  1842,  whilst  an 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  The  present  proposition  related, 
too,  not  only  to  raw  hiiles,  but  to  curried 
hides  also ;  anti  this  was  an  additional  rea- 
son why  he  should,  as  lie  now  begged  to 
do,  move  the  omission  of  the  article  from 
the  Ilesolution. 

Hiu  J.  TYRELL,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Membi'r,  said,  that 
his  object  in  rising  had  been  to  state  to 
th(-  HiHisc  a  fact  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  course;  of  the  lost  few 
d«ys.  and  which  had  been  represented  to 
him  by  a  clergyman  of  the  county  he  had 
tlio  honour  to  represent,  namely,  the  fact 
of  •  most  respectable  tanner  in  that  county 
lutviug  within  a  very  short  time  turned  uif 


no  fewer  than  ten  of  liis  workmen  ;  and  he 
conteraplateJ   the    dismissal   of  as   many 
more.     One  fact,  it  was  a  coramon  observ- 
ation, was  worth  a  thousand  arguments  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  had  thought  it  his  dnty 
to  name  this  striking  one   to  the  House. 
These  workmen  had  been — they  and  their 
fathers  before  them — in  the  employment  of 
this  respectable  tanner  and  his  predecessors 
for    the    last    hundred    years.      Now,    he 
should  like  to  be  told  by  some  Member  of 
•Her  Majesty's  Government,  what  was  the 
process  by  which  these  industrious  tanners 
were  now  to  be  employed  ?      How  were 
they,  to  use  the  free-trade  phraseology  of 
the  day ,  to  be  "  absorbed  ?  "    He  presamed 
that  the  workhouse  would  alone  be  enabled 
to  tell  the  tale  of  these  poor  men's  indus- 
trious endeavours,  vain  as  they  uow  must 
be,  to  support  their  wives  and  fauiilii^s.    He 
believed  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending    the    Anti-Corn-Law    meetings, 
and  of  hearing  the  statements  of  the  League 
lecturers,  that  the  advantages  of  having 
the   cheap  loaf  would  he  so  groat   as  to 
cover  all  other  difficulties  they  might  meet 
with,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  working  taimers  to  have  the  free 
importation   of  foreign   hides.      He  knew 
that   the    answer   which    hon.   Gentlemen 
opposite  gave  to  cases  of  this  kind  was, 
that  free  trade  in  com  would  cure  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  workman 
might  labour — that  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  a  groat  and  comprehensive 
measure  ;   and  he  doubte<l  not  that  they 
would   refuse   to   condescend   to   tell    the 
House  why  it  was  that  these  poor  tanners 
were  to  be  exjwsed  to  that  hard  reverse ; 
still,  he  asked,  and  with  some  curiosity, 
on   what    employment  it  was    that    these 
parties  were  now  to  be  enabled  to  bestow 
their  labour  and  skill,  in  order  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood  ? 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  the  case  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  affordcnl 
a  strong  illustration  of  what  had  been 
already  urged  in  that  House,  that  while 
it  remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  Government 
measure,  every  trade  would  be  paralysed. 
The  cheapening  of  leather  must  necessa- 
rily benefit  the  shoemakers  of  this  country, 
and  eiuible  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  those  of  France.  What  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1842? 
Why,  the  importation  of  foreign  hides  in 
1843  was  .'585,000  cwt.,  which  was  in- 
creased in  1844  to  637,000  cwt.;  and 
lost  year,  719,000  cwt.     If,  howcrer,  he 
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was  told  by  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
price  of  boots  and  shoes  had  not  been 
reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 
he  would  have  the  hon.  Member  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  price  of  boots 
and  shoes  and  of  every  other  article  made 
of  leather  if  the  admission  of  foreign  hides 
had  been  resisted  altogether.  The  fact 
was,  that  in  ordinary  times  the  power  of 
consumption  in  this  country  increased  in  a 
more  rapid  ratio  than  the  means  of  supply- 
ing tlie  demand.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  price  of  leather  had  not  been  reduced ; 
and  seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  with  the 
reduction  already  made,  was  it  not  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Government,  not  only 
to  protect  the  shoe  trade  of  this  country, 
but  also  to  enable  the  consumer  of  these 
articles  to  obtain  them  at  a  lower  price,  by 
allowing  leather  in  a  dressed  state  to  come 
in  duty  free?  Now,  he  did  not  entertain 
any  feelings  of  danger  to  the  tanners  in 
England  by  the  proposed  reduction.  He 
asked,  with  the  skill  which  this  country 
possessed,  what  was  to  prevent  the  tan- 
ners from  producing  leather  as  cheap  and 
88  good  as  any  country  in  the  world  ? 
This  country  possessed  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather  which  no 
other  country  in  the  world  had.  This  was 
another  case  in  which,  he  believed,  not 
a  single  representation  had  been  made  by 
persons  connected  with  the  leather  trade 
against  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty. 
Last  year,  when  it  was  proposed  to  take 
the  duty  off  tanned  leather,  the  tanners 
complained  that  the  reduction  would  place 
them  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position, 
in  consequence  of  the  price  of  provisions. 
They  said,  that  if  protection  was  reduced 
upon  com  and  provisions,  they  would  not 
then  bo  at  all  afraid  of  competing  with 
the  leather  manufactures  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  Under  those  circumstances, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  measures  now 
proposed  by  Iler  Majesty's  Government 
would  meet  with  the  hearty  concurrence 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  last  year  remon- 
strated against  the  reduction  upon  leather. 
The  Government,  at  oiiy  rate,  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  the 
reduction  they  were  enabling  the  poor 
man  to  procure  these  necessary  articles 
at  a  more  moderate  rate  than  he  had 
hitherto  done. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal Question :— Ayes  130;  Noes  74:  Ma- 
jority 56. 

Litt  of  the  Ates. 
Acl«Dd,  T.  D.  Aglionby,  H.  A. 


Aldam,  W. 

Howard,  P.  H. 

Baine,  W. 

James,  Sir  W.  C. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 

Jocelyn,  Visct 

Barnard,  E.  0. 

Kelly,  Sir  P. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C. 

KeUy,  J. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Cspt 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Blewitt;  R.  J. 

Langaton,  J.  H. 

Bodkin,  W.  H. 

Lavard,  Capt. 

Botfield,  B. 

Loih,  J. 

Bowles,  Adm. 

Lockhart,  A.  E. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Macanlay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 

Bright,  J. 

M'Carthy,  A. 

Brotherton,  J. 

M'Geachy,  F.  A. 

Browne,  hon.  W. 

M'NeiU,  D. 

Bruce,  Lord  B. 

Mahon,  Vi§ct 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 

Marshall,  W. 

Buller,  C. 

Martin,  J. 

Bu.field,  W. 

Martin,  C.  W, 

Cardwell,  E. 

Maaterman,  J. 

Carnegie,  hoD.  Capt. 

Memell,  Capt 

Chapman,  B. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mbleaworth,  Sir  W. 

Childers,  J.  W. 

Clay,  Sir  W. 

Morris,  D. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

Neville,  R. 

Cochrane,  A. 

O'Brien,  J. 

Cockbum,  rt  hon.  Sir  J. 

Old,  W. 

CoUett,  J. 

Osborne,  R. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Paget  Col. 

Dalrymple,  Capt. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Daihwood,  Q.  H. 

Peel,  J. 

Dennistonn,  J. 

Pennant  hon.  Col. 

Dickinaon,  F.  H. 

Philips,  G.  R. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Plumridgc,  Capt. 

Duncan,  Viict. 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Duncan,  0. 

Protheroe,  B. 

Duncombe,  T. 

Rawdon,  Col. 

Dunda«,  Adm. 

Roaell,  Lord  J. 

Ba«thope,  Sir  J. 

RuKll,  Lord  E. 

Ebrington,  Viact. 

Scrope,  G.  P. 

Elphinstone,  H. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Escott,  B. 

Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Etwall,  R. 

Smith,  B. 

Ewart,  W. 

Smyth,  Sir  H. 

Feildcn,  W. 

Somen,  J.  P. 

Fcrguion,  CoU 

Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 

Fitxroy,  hon.  H. 

Stuart,  H. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 

Strutt,  E. 

Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

For»ter,  M. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 

Gore,  hon.  E. 

Thomley,  T. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Trclawny,  6.  S. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Turner,  E. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Yilliers,  hon.  C. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

Villiers,  Visct 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

Warburton,  H. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

Halton,  Capt  V. 

Wood,C. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 

Wood,  Col.  T. 

Heathcoat,  J. 

Wortley,  hon.  J.  8.  8. 

Herbert,  ri^  hon.  8. 
Hill,  Lord  11. 

Wyse,  T. 

Yorke,  H.  R. 

Hindley,  C. 

HobhouK,  rt  hon.  Sir  J. 

Hogg,  J.  W. 

Young,  R. 

Hope,  0.  W. 

Crippa,  W. 

List  of 

the  Noes. 

Acton,  Ool. 

Bateson,  T. 

Allix,  J.  P. 

Benett,  J. 

Arkwright,  G. 

Bennett,  P. 

AtteU,  W. 

Bentinck,  Lord  0. 
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BtDlinck,  Lord  H. 
Bcmford,  Miij. 
Bortkvkk,  V. 
Bnokc,  Lord 
BiwM,  0.  L.  C. 
Balkr,  Bit  J.  Y. 
CkTtoa,  R.  R. 
CliftoB,  J.  T. 
ColTilW,  C.  R. 
CeaaptoB,  H.  0. 
Dkk.  Q. 
DiMmdi,  B. 
Dooglu,  Sir  B. 
Funlwm,  E.  B. 
Filmrr,  Sir  B. 
Pinch,  G. 
FloTer,  J. 
For'bM,  W. 
Prrwra,  C.  H. 
Poller,  A.  B. 
OmnlDcr,  J.  D. 
Ooocli,  E.  8. 
Ooring,  C. 
Oianbjr,  Msrq.  of 
Onnn.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hmliey,  T.  P. 
Harrit,  hon.  Capt. 
HenleT,  J.  W. 
Uitdfiird,  T.  B.  T. 
Hindc,  J.  H. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hndaon,  O. 
Ham,  R.  H. 
Inglu,  Sir  R.  H. 
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Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  0.  H. 
KniRhtlcy.  Sir  C. 
Lrnnoi,  Lord  O.  H.  C 
Liddrll,  hon.  H.  T. 
Hanii«r«,  Lord  C.  8. 
MauiueU,  T.  P. 
lUxwcll,  hon.  J.  P. 
KHet,  P.  W.  8. 
MilM,  W. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 
Newpurt,  Viict. 
O'Brien,  A.  8. 
Palmer,  Q. 
Ploioplre,  J.  P. 
Raihleigh,  W. 
Replon,  U.  W.  J. 
Roiletton,  Col. 
Scott,  hon.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  P. 
8ibthorp,  Col. 
Stanley,  E. 
Thompnn,  Aid. 
Trollope,  Sir.  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
V^addington,  H.  8. 
Walih,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wodehouae,  E. 
Worceiter,  Marq.  of 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
nujuta. 
Lawwn,  A. 
TyieU,  Sir  J.  T. 


On  the  Question — 

•"That  Linen,  \it..  Plain  Linena  and  Diaper, 
whether  chequered  or  tiriped  with  Dye  Yam  or 
not,  and  Jbianufiirtures  of  Linen,  or  of  Linen  mixed 
with  Cotton,  or  with  Wool,  not  particularly  enu- 
merated, or  otherwise  chariired  with  Duty,  not 
being  article!  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,'  ataud 
part  of  the  Reaolution  " — 

Mr.  LAWSOX  said,  he  regretted  being 
obliged  to  rise  so  soon  again,  but  he  could 
not  diitcharge  his  duty  faithfully  if  he  per- 
mitted a  Resolution  to  pass  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  without  recording  his  op- 
position against  it.  In  rising  to  do  so,  he 
felt  bound  to  state  that  he  was  not  actu- 
ated by  any  representations  from  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers,  for  as  far  as  they  were 
conoomed,  he  believed  the  growth  of  home 
flax  rendered  them  able  to  compete  with 
foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
But  while  he  made  this  statement,  he 
could  not  forget  the  large  class  of  la- 
bourers who  were  employed  under  the 
roaster  manufacturers,  and  who  would  be 
injured  by  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article.  He  could  not 
disguise  his  belief  that  the  master  manu- 
facturer* could  successfully  compete  with 
the  foreigner ;  but  such  competition  could 
only  be  maintained  bj  an  iuimcdiato  reduc- 


tion in  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer.  He 
did  not  make  this  assertion  on  a  mere  sup- 
position, but  fron>  facts  which  bad  actually 
occurred  a  short  time  since.  During  the 
late  recess  a  deputation  of  j)oor  men  waited 
upon  him,  who  stated  that  they  and  their 
families  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  for 
this  reason,  that  the  master  manufacturers 
had  promised  them  an  increase  of  1 0  per 
cent,  upon  their  wages,  but  that  they  had 
subsequently  confessed  prices  were  so  low 
they  could  not  make  the  advance  they  had 
been  led  to  hope  they  would  be  able  to  do. 
The  consequence  was  that  those  poor  men 
left  their  employment  and  had  called  upon 
him  for  a  subscription  to  enable  them  to 
continue  holding  out  against  their  masters. 
The  answer  he  returned  to  the  deputation 
was,  that  though  the  masters  had  not  been 
his  political  friends  in  the  borough,  still  he 
could  not  depart  from  a  principle  he  had 
ever  maintained,  namely,  that  he  would  not 
support  any  class  of  men  against  their  em- 
ployers. He  believed  he  could  safely  say 
that  what  those  men  had  stated  to  him  was 
strictly  coiTect,  viz.,  that  they  expected  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  upon  their  wages 
— that  they  could  not  get  it,  and  that 
they  had  quitted  their  emplojTuent  in  con- 
sequence, and  were  then  out  of  work.  In- 
stead of  aiding  those  persons  by  a  subscrip- 
tion in  order  to  hold  out  against  their  em- 
ployers, he  had  found  work  for  them,  which 
was,  he  considered,  a  much  more  salutary 
mode  of  relief.  If  the  master  manufac- 
turers could  not  now  pay  fair  and  remu- 
nerating prices,  how  could  they  do  so  if  a 
further  reduction  of  10  per  cent  should 
take  place  ;  and  if  the  master  manufac- 
turers could  not  continue  their  competition, 
what  would  become  of  the  hantlloom 
weavers  ?  On  the  present  occasion  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  many 
observations,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  divide 
the  Committee  upon  it,  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  had  not  remonstrated  against 
the  Resolution,  he  should  consider  he  had 
not  done  his  duty  to  his  constituents.  It 
was  his  intention  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  upon  all  similar  occasions,  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  protection  to 
domestic  industry  ;  and  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  considered  disparaging  to  his  cha- 
racter if  he  defended  Knarcsborough  linen 
against  German,  or  any  other  article  of 
native  produce  against  foreign.  He  should, 
in  common  with  the  Gentlemen  who  occu- 
pied seats  round  him,  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  thot,  however  great 
might  be  the  majority  against  them,  they 
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had  supported  those  measures  which  they 
considered  were  the  best  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  said,  that  although  he 
represented  a  manufacturing  community, 
comprising  not  less  than  70,000  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  he 
was  prepared  to  support  the  proposition 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
was  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
of  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Scotland, 
when  he  declared  that  they  were  anxious 
that  everything  in  the  shape  of  duty  should 
be  taken  off,  and  that  notliing  in  the  sem- 
blance of  protection  should  be  given  to 
their  trade.  Concurring  as  he  did  most  cor- 
dially in  those  views,  he  should  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  now  before  the  House. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  6th  Resolution — 

"  Thiit,  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1847,  the  Datiea  of  Customs  now  parable  upon 
the  Foreign  Goods  under  mentioned  shall  cease 
and  determine,  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  there  sliall 
be  charged  the  following  Duties  on  such  Foreign 
Goods  on  their  importation  into  the  United  King- 
dom, vii, — 

Mr.  MITCHELL  then  rose  to  move  his 
Amendment  upon  the  proposition  affecting 
the  Timber  Duties.     It  was — • 

"  To  leave  out '  1847'  in  order  to  insert '  1846' 
instead  thereof." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the  proposed 
delay  in  reducing  the  duties  was  fraught 
with  disadvantage — that  such  suspensions 
were  always  injurious  to  all  parties,  and 
that  the  change  ought  to  take  place  at 
once.  He  contended  that  the  Canadian 
timber  interest  would  not  be  injured  by 
the  reduction  of  duties — that  wood  from 
that  Colony  would  always  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  Baltic  timber  in  constructing 
articles  for  domestic  use,  from  its  superior 
capabilities  for  being  wrought. 

The  Question  was  put  that  1847  stand 
part  of  the  Resolution. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  stated,  that  he  would 
address  his  observations  to  the  last  re- 
marks made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  when 
supporting  his  Motion.  The  effect  of  tak- 
ing the  duty  off  the  article  of  timber  would 
he.  to  give  the  whole  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer in  our  own  country,  and  not  to  the 
prc^dueer.  To  regulate  the  time  when  any 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  such  an 
art(|Cle,  would  require  much  judgment  and 
cotjsideration.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  thought 
he   could  prove  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 


Gentleman  were  calculated  to  tell  against 
him,  rather  than  to  support  his  argument. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  if 
notices  had  been  given  early  in  the  winter, 
large  supplies  of  timber  could  have  been 
brought  into  this  market  from  Prussia  and 
Russia,  which  could  not  be  the  case  now. 
The  House  had  been  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine at  what  period  it  was  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  timber  ;  but  he  contended  that, 
both  by  the  first  and  second  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  on  to  negative  the  Amend- 
ment. The  period  at  which  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  timber  was  to  commence,  had 
been  a  matter  of  mature  consideration 
with  the  Government  ;  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  measure  proposed  was  that 
most  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  That 
measure  he  hoped  the  House  would  pass. 
There  were  at  all  periods  large  stocks  in 
hand,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  consideration  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  injury  to  those  who  had  large  stocks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sec  that  no  loss 
should  accrue  by  adopting  an  over  indul- 
gent view  of  the  case.  If  the  Amend- 
ment were  carried,  it  would  be  decisive 
on  the  question,  and  practically  the  duties 
would  cease  and  determine.  He  would 
only  submit  that,  on  the  showing  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  on  other  grounds,  the 
House  ought  to  resist  the  Amendment. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  begged  to  say,  that  a 
long  time  before  any  change  of  this  kind 
was  in  contemplation,  or  at  least  known 
to  the  public,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  some  of 
his  constituents,  arrived  at  quite  a  con- 
trary conclusion  from  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Mitchell).  He  (Sir  J.  Han- 
mer)  concurred  in  the  views  taken  by  the 
Government,  believing  they  were  based 
upon  a  sound  principle. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  dividing. 

The  Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  Question  that  the  House  do 
agree  with  the  Committee  on  the  said  Re- 
solution, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said,  that  as  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  finish  the  debate 
on  timber  that  night,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
occupy  six  hours,  it  would,  he  thought,  be 
convenient  for  all  parties  to  adjourn  the 
debate  on  timber  to  Friday  next. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Eleven 
o'clock. 


THE   COttN   LAW. 
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Friday.  March  20,  1846. 

THE  CORN  LAW. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :   I  wish,  on 
this  occasion  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Qcntle- 
man  a  question  with  respect  to  the  course 
to  ho  pursued  with  the  Bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Low.     Eight  weeks  have  now 
elapsed  sinec  Her  Majesty  made  Iler  Gra- 
cious Speech  from  the  Throne.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman,    after   making  his   first 
statement  of  the  measure  he  intended  to 
bring  forward,  allowed  a  fortnight  for  its 
consideration,  hefurc  any  discussion  of  it 
waa  called  for.      Three  weeks  were  then 
engaged  in  a  preliminary  discussion  ;  and 
after  that  the  Bill  was  introduced.    It  does 
seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  after  so  much 
discussion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  perfectly  justifie<l  in  doing  that  which 
he  declared  it  was   his   intention   to   do, 
namely,  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  of  that 
Bill,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  measure 
should   ho  brought  to  a  close.     I  should 
have  thought   it   unnecessary  to  mention 
this,  had  it  not  been  tliat  another  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question   put  to  him    the   other   evening, 
that  it  was  his  intention,  on  the  first  day 
after  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
to  propose  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland.     Now,  I 
could  verj-  well  understand  how,  if  it  was 
thought   that  the    Corn  Bill  was  of  such 
urgency  that  all  other  measures  should  be 
postponed  to  it,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  postponed  this  measure 
relating  to  Ireland,  and  have  gone  on  with 
the  Com  Bill  until  it  was  finally  disposetl 
•f.     Bat  such   I  do  not  understand  to  bo 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
and  such  U'lng  the  case,  I  think  the  pass- 
ing  of  that   Bill  will  not  be  hasU>ned    a 
■ingle  day  by  the  postponement  of  the  Bill 
Cor  altering  the  Com  Law.     And  on  other 
grounds,  I  think  there  will  be  great  incon- 
Tenicnce  from  longer  delaying  this  measure. 
If  the  third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  have 
lo  be  poatponed  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
Iriali  Bill,  that  third  reading  might  have 
Ukaa  place  dorini;  the  time  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  Irish  Bill  would  otherwise 
take  up  ;  and  the  efft-ct  will  only  Im'  fiirther 
to  delay  the  second  reading  of  the  IriKli 
Bill ;  ao  that  no  time  will  be  ffaine<l  in  the 
of  that  Dill  to  which  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  SecrcUry  of  SUto  for  the 
Home  Department  attaches  great  irap<trt- 
ancc.  I  wish  therefore  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  will  adhere  to  the 
regulation  which  he  stated  he  should  adopt. 
Certainly,  I  do  not  comjJain,  with  reference 
either  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure,  or 
those  who  oppose  it,  of  any  delay  that  has 
taken  place.  But  I  think  there  has  been 
so  full  and  sufficient  a  discussion  of  the 
measure,  as  to  call  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  without  any  risk  of  being 
charged  with  hastening  on  the  measure 
with  undue  precipitancy,  to  proceed  at  once 
from  the  second  reading  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

Sir  K.  PEEL :  Sir,  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  I  never  felt  greater  anx- 
iety with  regard  to  the  progress  of  a  mea- 
sure, than  1  do  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Corn  Bill.  I  have  received 
communications  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  from  those  even  who  are  adverse 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
earnestly  desiring  that  some  decision  on 
the  Corn  Bill  should  be  come  to.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  many  who  feel  that, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  crop  in  this 
country,  there  would  be  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  having  free  access  to  that  corn 
which  is  now  in  liond,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  mixed  with  the  corn  of  this  country 
which  is  not  in  a  state  for  making  the 
finest  flour.  And  on  that  account,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  state  of  our  harvest, 
there  is  especial  inconvenience  in  delaying 
the  decision  of  Porlianient  with  regard  to 
the  duties  which  shall  attach  to  foreign 
corn ;  because  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  the 
expectation  that  foreign  corn  will  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  duty  of  4«.  instead  of  18*.  that 
no  foreign  corn  will  be  taken  out  of  bond. 
That  has  a  most  material  ctfect  upon  tlie 
demand  for  our  own  domestic  produce  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  for  some  weeks  past, 
there  has  been  less  corn  sold  in  those  towns, 
the  markets  of  which  determine  the  aver- 
age that  regulate  duty,  than  has  been  the 
case,  1  believe,  at  any  fomior  period. 
Independently  of  these  considi-rations  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Resolutions 
respecting  all  the  Customs  Duties  having 
been  reported  to  this  House,  the  Treasury 
has,  in  conformity  with  the  established 
uaagc,  directed  the  Customs  to  permit  oil 
articles  included  in  the  Toriff  to  be  admit- 
ted at  the  new  rate  of  duty.  Consequently, 
at  the  present  {Hiriod,  all  the  articles  which 
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compete  with  the  great  manufactures  of 
this  country  are  now  admitted  at  a  low 
duty.  A  bond  haring  boon  taken  from 
the  parties  that  they  will  abide  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  Parliament,  with  reference 
to  these  duties — all  foreign  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture connected  with  the  linen,  with 
the  woollen,  and  with  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures— all  foreign  articles,  almost  without 
exception,  are  admitted  under  that  Trea- 
sury order  at  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent. ;  and 
many  articles  connected  with  agriculture — • 
all  cattle,  for  instance — are,  under  that 
Treasury  order,  admitted  duty  free.  That 
constitutes  another  very  urgent  reason  why 
the  decision  of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
the  Com  Laws  should  be  pronounced  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible.  If  it  is  pro- 
nounced at  an  early  period,  of  course  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  tlie  bond 
that  has  been  given  to  pay  the  higher 
duties.  But,  the  longer  the  time  that 
elapses  btween  this  freedom  from  duty, 
or  this  reduction  of  duty,  and  that  period 
when,  if  higher  duties  be  demanded, 
they  must  be  required  from  the  parties, 
the  greater  will  bo  the  embarrassment 
caused,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  the  payment  of  these 
higher  duties.  On  those  grounds,  I  am 
certainly  most  anxious  tliat  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  ail  expedition  consistent  with  due 
deliberation  on  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  my  intention,  so  far  as  the  mea- 
sures of  Government  are  concerned,  to 
postpone  every  question  which  can  possi- 
bly be  postponed,  which  might  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  Com  Bill.  But, 
then,  we  are  in  this  position  with  respect 
to  a  Bill  of  very  great  importance  which 
has  been  sent  down  from  the  other  House 
— a  Bill,  the  introduction  of  which  nothing 
could  justify  but  an  urgent  necessity,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  some  extraordinary  law  should  at  once 
be  passed.  If  we  took  no  step  whatever 
with  regard  to  this  Bill— and  I  apprehend 
It  18  not  impossible  even  for  us  not  to  read 
this  Bill  a  first  time  till  after  the  Com  Bill 
has  been  disposed  of — but  I  confess  it 
would  be  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  when 
a  BDl  has  been  sent  down  to  us  from  tho 
other  House,  to  postpone  all  proceedings 
on  it  whatever  for  some  weeks.  I  am, 
therefore,  compelled  to  take  this  course  ; 
but  I  take  it  with  considerable  reluctance. 
I  propose — adhering  to  the  arrangement 
that  was  made  on  another  night — I  propose 
to  take  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn 
Bill  on  Monday  next.  After  the  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Bill,  I  think  it  would 


be  right  that  the  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  the  crime  of  Assassination  in  Ireland. 
But  I  should  not  propose  that  any  other 
stage  of  that  Bill  should  interfere  with  the 
])rogres3  of  the  Com  Bill.  I  should  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  fix  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Assassination 
on  Friday  next.  It  is  possible  the  debate 
oa  tho  second  reading  of  the  Com  Bill 
may  teraiinate  on  Thiu-sday ;  but  if  it 
should  not — if  the  anticipation  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  the  debate  will  proceed  till 
Friday,  and  then  terminate,  should  be 
reaUzed — in  that  case,  I  should  propose, 
certainly,  that  the  continued  debate  on  the 
Corn  Bill  should  have  precedence  over  the 
first  reading  of  the  Irish  Bill ;  and  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  that  case,  to  fix  the  first 
reading  of  the  Irish  Bill  for  the  Monday 
following.  But  as  it  is  possible  that  tho 
debate  on  the  Corn  Bill  may  terminate  on 
Thursday,  I  will  now  fix  it  for  Friday,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  first 
reading  of  the  Irish  Bill  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  second  reading  of  the 
Corn  Bill,  though  I  think  it  possi- 
ble that  that  debate  may  uot  terminate 
till  Friday  night.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
yield  the  precedence  to  the  first  reading 
of  this  Bill  with  great  reluctance  ;  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  all  parties — I  do  not  say  that 
the  Bill  should  pass,  but  that  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  subject 
should  be  known.  We  all  know  that  trade 
is  affected  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  un- 
certainty that  prevails.  I  should  have 
thought  it  contrary  to  all  usage,  and  of 
course  inconsistent  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  to  have  adopted  any 
other  plan  ;  and  I  have  suggested  that 
course  which  appeared  to  me,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

CUSTOMS  AND  CORN  IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

Tlic  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Question  that  the 
House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Resolution  respecting  Timber,  being 
read. 

The  Makqiess  of  WORCESTER  spoke 
as  follows  :  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
long,  but  I  am  desirous  of  stating  the  rea- 
sons which  compel  mo  to  oppose  the  pre- 
sent Resolution.  1  am  anxious  to  accept 
the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  the  other  evening,  whether  the 
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interetU  of  the  producer,  as  well  as  thoK> 
of  the  ponnumer,  have  or  have  not  been 
benefited  by  the  reduced  duties  of  the  Ta- 
riff. Now,  for  this  purpose,  I  will  Uke  the 
first  four  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Ut«  Tariff,  and  the  four  vears  which  have 
DMaed  since  that  time,  and  I  find  that  in 
the  years  1838,  18,39,  1840,  and  1841, 
•ceording  to  Princess  Price  Current,  which, 
I  believe,  is  considered  in  these  matters  as 
good  an  authority  as  the  Gazette,  that  the 
•rerage  price  of  timber  was  51.  11".  I 
will  paaa  by  the  year  of  the  Tariff,  for 
that  was  naturally  a  year  of  great  stagna- 
tion and  uncertainty,  but  in  that  year  the 
price  was  5/.  5t.  1  then  come  to  the 
yean  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  184G,  and  I 
find  that  in  January  last  the  price  had 
fallen  to  4/.  \S$.  4\d.  being  a  difference  and 
deficiency  of  \'2t.  7\d.  Another  reason 
why  these  reduced  duties  must  injure  the 
producer  of  timber  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  free  importations  now  permitted,  of  tan 
leather.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
importation  of  that  article,  the  demand  for 
bark  decreases,  and  a  serious  injury  is  in 
that  indirect  way  inflicted  upon  the  timber 
trade.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  look  not  only  to  the  home 
but  to  the  colonial  producer;  and  I  invite 
it«  attention,  while  I  briefly  state  the  recent 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  dif- 
ferential duties  between  colonial  and  foreign 
timber.  Previously  to  the  Tariff  of  1842, 
the  duty  upon  Baltic  timber  was  5.5s.,  and 
the  cost  of  conveyance  was  55s.  also. 
The  duty  upon  the  timber  of  Canada  was 
lOt.,  and  so  there  was  at  that  time  a  dif- 
ferential duty  of  no  less  than  45*.  in  fa- 
vour of  the  colonial  producer.  But  in  the 
year  1842  the  duty  upon  Baltic  timber 
was  reduced  from  55*.  to  30».,  and  in  1843 
there  was  another  reduction  to  25*.  The 
Canadian  timlter  was  also  reduced  from 
10*.  to  li.,  and  consequently  there  was 
left  only  a  protective  duty  of  24t.  It  is 
now  projK)»ed  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  fo- 
reign timber  from  25*.  to  20*.,  and  that 
in  1847  there  shall  be  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion to  1 5*.  So  there  will  only  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  of  ]  4*.  1  trust  also  that  the 
House  will  not  forget  that  the  carrying 
trade  of  Canadian  timber  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  bands  of  British  merchants,  and 
th*t  it  almost  exclusively  employs  British 
■eMnen:  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  five-sixths  <jf  the  Baltic  timber  trade  is 
carried  on  by  I'nissians,  Russians,  Danes, 
Swedea,  by  all  the  nations  which  lie  upon 
the  Baltic.  I  believe  it  is  calculated  that 
io  the  Baltic  timber  trade  there  are  em- 


ployed .32,900  seamen,  and  of  that  amount 
the  number  of  Englishmen  is  only  6,505. 
Are  we  then,  1  ask,  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Swedes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  that  lie  upon 
the  Baltic,  or  for  the  benefit  of  English- 
men ?  And  how  are  the  shijwwners  of 
Great  Britain  to  contend  against  such  odds 
as  these  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton said,  the  other  evening,  that,  if 
any  foreigners  were  to  come  into  this  House, 
they  would  bo  astonished  at  the  course  pur- 
sue<l  by  the  Gentlemen  who  occupy  these 
benches ;  but  I  say  that  if  any  foreigners 
were  to  come  here,  they  would  be  more 
astonished  at  the  course  pursued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  protecting  foreign 
consumers,  and  in  levying  heavy  taxes  on 
their  own  countrymen.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport, 
has  been  true,  and  firm,  and  liQnest — con- 
sistent with  the  feelings  they  have  ex- 
pressed for  years ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  1  cannot  understand  a  change 
which  suddenly  occurs  during  winter  time. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  should  have  reduced  these  duties, 
when  the  price  of  timber  is  now  lower  than 
it  was  last  year ;  and  seeing  no  reason  for 
the  reduction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believ- 
ing that  the  reduction  will  operate  most 
injuriously  towards  the  interests  of  this 
country,  I  beg  to  move  that  "the  words 
of  the  present  Resolution  be  omitted." 

Mk.  SPEAKER  said,  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  is  whether  the  House  will 
agree  to  the  proposed  Resolution.  If  the 
noble  Lord  intends  to  oppose  the  Resolu- 
tion, his  proper  course  will  be  simply  to 
negative  the  Resolution. 

The  MAHdiEss  of  WORCESTER:  I 
beg,  then,  to  state,  that  I  shall  give  a  most 
decided  negative  to  the  present  Resolution. 

Mh.  H.  IIIXDE  certainly  had  expected 
that,  after  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  his 
objections  to  the  course  of  the  Government, 
some  Member  of  the  Treasury  bench  would 
have  risen  to  exjtlain  the  rea.sons  which 
induced  the  Government  to  propose  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  duties  on  timber.  It 
could  hardly  be  that  they  underrated  its 
importance,  or  that,  having  established  the 
general  principles  of  free  trade,  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  omit  this  particular 
article.  He  would  rather  have  postponed 
the  remarks  he  wished  to  make  imtil  after 
the  explanation  of  the  Mini.nter  had  been 
given ;  but  he  did  not  wish  the  House  to 
go  to  »  diviaion  without  stating  the  grounds 
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upon  wbicb  he  intended  to  oppose  the  Re-    cessary ;   but  they  felt  the  not  unnatural 
solution.     He  had  had  the  misfortune  to    desire   to  •  retaliate    upon    others   for    the 
differ  from  the  Government  in  all  the  re-    treatment  they  had  themselves  received, 
ductions  they  had  made.     He  believed  that    The  change,  in  the  opinion  of  these  peti- 
the  scheme  of  the  Government,  though  it    tioners,  had  been  more  recent  even  than 
might  be  well-intentioned,  would  prove  a    that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen ;  for  he 
futile  attempt  to  promote  the  general  wel-    was  convinced  that  last  January  everj-  one 
fare  by  inflicting  an   injury   upon   every    of  them  would  have  signed  a  petition  with 
interest  in  detail.     Her  Majesty  s  Govern-    an  opposite  prayer.     The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ment  prided  themselves   upon  being  sup-    ronet   had   laid    upon    the    Table    certain 
ported  in  this  Resolution  by  the  shipowners    Returns  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
of  the  country ;  but  he  really  did  not  see    shipping  interest  had  been  increased  by  the 
why  such  weight  should  be  attached  to  the    Tariff  of    1 842  ;    but   never   had    Papers 
opinion  of  those  shipowners,  when  upon  a    more  wofuUy  disappointed   the  object   of 
former  occasion  they  had  petitioned  the    their  producer.     He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  to  an  exactly  opposite  effect.     It    House  with  any  other  figures  than  those 
might  perhaps  be,  that  change  of  opinion    taken  from  the  Papers  of  the  right  hon. 
without  cause  assigned  found  favour  with    Baronet  himself.     He  would  take  a  series 
Her    Majesty's    Government.     A   fellow-    of  years,  both  before  and  after  the  Tariff, 
feeling  made  men  wondrous  kind ;   and  a    and  show  the  effect  which  the  Tariff  had 
close   sympathy   might    exist    between   a    had  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  timber  trade, 
changeable  Government  and  the  changeable    First,  with  regard  to  British  tonnage,  his 
petitioners.  He  did  not  dispute  the  respect-    figures  would  show  that  instead  of  an  in- 
ability of  the  shipowners  who  had  signed    crease   caused   by   the    operation    of    the 
the  petitions  in  favour  of  this  Resolution ;    Tariff,    the    previous   regular   progressive 
but  the  House  was  under  a  very  wrong    increase  had  fallen  off  since  1842.     In  the 
impression  if  they  supposed  that  the  peti-    two  years  preceding  1842,  the  increase  of 
tioners  represented  the  general  feeling  of    British  shipping  had  been  621,881   tons, 
the   whole   body  of  shipowners.     Ho  did    or  at  the  rate  of  21^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
not  presume  himself  to  say  what  was  the    But,  in   1843,  the  shipping  amounted   to 
feeling  of  the  whole  body  of  shipowners;    3,619,000  tons;  and  in  1844,  to  3,637,000 
but  this  he  did  say,  that  those  who  had    tons ;  the  increase  having  only  been  1 7,381 
petitioned  in  favour  of   the  reduction   of    tons,  or  1|  per  cent.     Thus,  the  remark- 
duties  formed  a  very  small  part  of  the  en-    able  fact  was,  that  whereas  for  the  two 
tire  shipping  interest.     The  Government,    years  preceding  the  alteration  in  the  Tariff 
however,    were   labouring    under  a  great    the  rate  of  increase  in  our  shipping  had 
error  if  they  supposed  that  these  petitioners    been  21 1  per  cent;  for  the  two  years  fol- 
had  become  disciples  of  free  trade.    It  was    lowing  that  alteration,  the  rate  of  increase 
no  such  thing.  They  considered  themselves    had  only  been  1 J  per  cent.     He  would  now 
as  the  first  victims  of  free  trade ;  they  had    call   attention   to   the   Returns   of  entries 
for  years  suffered  from  its  effects ;  and  they    inwards  and  outwards,  of  British  and  fo- 
had  not  obtained  the  sympathy  of  their    reign  vessels,  engaged  in  our  foreign  and 
fellow  countrymen.     They,  therefore,  had    colonial  trade,  in  1832  and  1845,  which 
felt  the  not  unnatural  desire  that  others    were  as  follows  : — 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  to„, 

that  in  which  they  had  been  treated.      He      1832  Britiith  vesaela  entered  inwards  1,936,846 

would  refer  to  two  passages  from  the  peti-      Foreign 561,047 

tion  presented  the  other  night  with  great      ^  f^^^ ffl'^^ 

pomp  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  from  the  '' 

shipowners  of  Sunderland.  The  right  hon.  It  hence  appeared  that  the  British  tonnage 
Baronet  would  have  exercised  a  sounder  inwards  had  increased  during  this  period, 
discretion  if  he  had  not  moved  that  the  1,733,000  tons;  while  the  foreign  tonnage 
petition  be  printed;  for  though  its  prayer  had  advanced  by  791,688  tons.  The  in- 
was  in  his  favour,  its  reasoning  was  against  crease  in  the  British  shipping  thus  had 
him.  The  petition  stated  that  since  the  been  only  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent.  ;  while 
reciprocity  treaties  they  had  been  unpro-  the  increase  in  the  foreign  shipping  had 
tected  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  been  at  the  rate  of  140  percent.  In  1838 
think  themselves  called  upon  to  support  the  British  tonnage  was  to  the  foreign  as 
protection  to  others.  They  did  not  deny  3|  to  1  ;  in  184.5  it  was,  as  compared  with 
that  protection  to  some  interests  was  ne-    the  foreign  only,  as  less  than  2  to  1 .     The 
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Rctanu  of  veuela  deared  outwanlit  prcv 
M^ed  a  similar  reaoh.  being  aa  follow* : — 

leSSBritUh    rtmtb  elaared 

oMward* 1,637,093  tons. 

Feniifli 4d(W38  " 

IMS  Brilit^    ...- ~ ».»47,2«7   " 

Foniga 1381;»40  " 

Haneeifeaiipearod  that  the  BritiHh  fkippinj^ 
daared  outwards  darinf^  this  period  had 
increased  by  310,000  tons;  while  the  fo- 
reign shipping  had  increased  by  895,000 
tons.  Toe  former  had  increased  only  at 
tke  rate  of  80  per  cent. ;  the  foreign  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  190  per  cent.  In  1832 
the  British  tonnage  cleared  outwards  had 
beeo  to  the  foreign  as  three  to  one;  in 
1845,  it  was  to  the  foreign  only  as  less 
than  one  and  a  half  to  one.  There  had 
certainly  been  an  increase  in  the  British 
tonnage  during  this  period  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  But  thcu  it  should  bo  home 
in  mind  that  our  trade  had  at  that  time 
been  greatly  extended ;  and  what  he  was 
arguing  was,  that  British  shipping  had  not 
had  its  fair  share  in  the  carriage  of  the 
augmented  amount  of  merchandise.  The 
figures  he  had  quoted,  however,  though 
their  result  was  lamentable  enough,  did  not 
by  any  means  display  the  full  extent  of  the 
unfortunate  truth  on  this  subject ;  for  in 
tbe  accounts  of  British  vessels  and  tonnage 
entered  both  inwards  and  outwards,  were 
included  large  nnmbers  aad  amounts  for 
■iewn  Te«els,  which  carried  but  small 
oargoea,  and  tlie  number  of  whose  voj'ages 
oaued  them  to  form  a  most  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.  In  1841,  the  whole 
number  of  steam  vessels  belonpng  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  791  ;  tonnage 
95,796  tons  ;  and  in  that  year  there  were 
'  "entered  outwards  "  17,.S18  steam  vessels, 
Aa  tonnage  of  which  were  represented  at 
tiM  eaormous  amount  of  3,264,000  tons  ! 
So  that  these  791  stoam  vessels,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  their  respective 
voyages,  were  swelled  into  an  appan>nt 
aggregate  of  upwards  of  1 7,000 ;  and  their 
united  tonnage  figured  at  the  astounding 
total  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons.  .Such 
was  the  nature  and  value  of  the  returns 
relied  on  by  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  trusted  ho  had  said  enough  to 
show,  that  it  was  not  Itecause  the  ship- 
owners had  fiourished  under  the  frec-tnule 
measures,  that  they  now  petitioned  the 
House  to  proceed  in  a  similar  course  of 
Ugislstion  :  but  it  was  beoanse  they  Ixv 
Mvad  that  for  thrm  firee  trade  had  done  its 
wont,  and  because  they  hoped  that  by  its 
mure  general  application  to  other  cUsaes — 


however  those  other  interests  might  be  in- 
juriously afiected — some  benefit  might  ul- 
timately result  to  their  own  interest.  True, 
timber  would  bo  cheaper  by  the  Govern- 
ment measure ;  and  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  shipowner  would  have  an  interest 
in  that  cheapness.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  amount  uf  duty  paid  for  timber  used  in 
shipbuilding,  formed  only  five  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  amount  imjiorted.  \\  ben  ho  had 
recently  read  that  statement,  lie  was  met 
by  a  cheer,  the  import  of  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  this  :  that  though  the  shi])- 
owner  would  not  benefit  by  having  foreign 
and  colonial  timber  cheapened,  he  would 
benefit  by  having  the  price  of  home  timber 
reduced.  If  the  .shipowner  did  so  benefit, 
it  was  obviously  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ducer at  home.  But  what  encouragement 
would  there  be  to  the  raising  of  supplies  of 
timber  at  home,  fitted  for  the  shipbuilding 
of  this  country  ?  And  in  the  jtrospect  of 
a  war  particularly,  would  it  be  wise,  or  pru- 
dent, or  politic,  to  be  dependent  on  foreign 
States  for  the  requisite  suj)ply  of  so  vital 
and  essential  an  element  in  our  maritime 
and  commercial  greatness  ?  The  ground, 
however,  on  which  perhaps  the  detenuino- 
tion  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  <lis- 
criminatory  duties  on  timber  was  most  to 
bo  regretted,  was  on  account  of  the  effect 
which  this  policy  would  have  on  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Colonies.  He  had  heard 
with  approbation  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Govenimcnt,  as  to  their  determina- 
tion, on  the  ])art  of  this  country,  to  main- 
tain a  firm  attitude  in  respect  to  the  United 
States  on  the  Oregon  question.  But  ho 
believed,  if  this  measure  were  carried,  not 
only  would  it  be  unnecessary  ou  our  behalf 
to  contest  the  Oregon  territory,  but  that 
we  might  safely  make  a  present  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States  at  once.  It  would 
ap]>ear  that  Ministers  were  actuated  abnost 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  our  Colonics. 
The  Government  had  already,  by  their  Com 
Law  nicasuro,  proposed  to  take  away  tlio 
advantage  given  to  Canada  so  recently  as 
1842,  in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
Canadian  corn,  and  appeared  really  to  have 
conferred  that  boon  upon  the  Colony  en- 
tirely for  the  wanton  pleasure  of  inmic- 
diately  withdrawing  it.  The  benefit  which 
Canada  hnd  deriv<'d  from  the  Com  Law 
discriminations  between  her  grain  and  that 
of  foreign  countries  had  not  been  inconsi- 
derable, (treat  quantities  of  Canadian  com 
hail,  within  the  last  two  yeors,  been  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  1,. 500,000 
cwt.  uf  Canadian  manufactured  flour.    This 
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important  and  increasing  trade  it  was  pro- 
posed now  suddenly  to  destroy  ;  and,  simul- 
taneously with  that,  to  ruin  the  timber 
trade  of  this  Colony.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  the  Government  should  have  been  be- 
trayed into  such  a  course  of  policy.  Still 
more  deeply  should  he  regret  to  see  the 
House  betrayed  into  an  approval  of  it.  He 
was  reluctant  to  obtrude  further  upon  their 
attention,  but  would,  ere  he  sat  down,  ven- 
ture to  propose  one  question,  which,  he 
hoped,  any  Gentleman  who  might  rise  on 
the  part  of  the  Goverliraent  would  attempt 
to  answer,  namely,  "  If  we  carried  out  free 
trade  to  its  full  extent,  of  what  use  would 
be  our  Colonies  ?"  He  knew  it  had  often 
been  asserted  on  the  benches  opposite,  that 
our  Colonies  were  incumbrances  ;  but  he 
little  expected  ever  to  hear  such  a  doctrine 
propounded  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  still 
less  to  find  it  carried  into  operation  in  their 
measures.  But  of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
such  measures  miut  inevitably  lead  to  such 
results  as  that  the  Colonics  must  become 
eventually  a  burden  only,  and  not  a  benefit. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  cordially  sup- 
port the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mk.  CARDWELL  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  commenced 
bis  observations  by  recommending  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  a  course  which  would 
have  evinced  much  sounder  discretion  than 
moving  that  the  petition  from  the  ship- 
owners should  be  printed;  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  these  petitioners  had  changed 
their  opinions,  and  that  he  believed  that  if 
they  were  asked  to  sign  a  petition,  before 
the  present  measure  had  been  announced 
to  Parliament,  they  woidd  have  retained 
their  former  opinions,  and  would  have  signed 
a  petition  quite  in  opposition  to  the  present 
measure.  Why,  did  not  his  hon.  Friend 
perceive  that  if  gentlemen  largely  engaged 
in  the  shipping  interests  had  changed  their 
opinions,  and  had  come  forward  solemnly 
to  record  that  change  of  opinion,  did  he 
not  see  that  everybody  must  necessarily 
attach  increase<l  force  to  that  statement 
from  a  change  in  their  opinions  ?  If  that 
had  been  done  by  gentlemen,  not  from 
their  own  convictions,  but  because  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  announced  the 
measnrc,  did  he  not  perceive  the  natural 
conclusion  which  that  change  led  to  ? 
Did  he  not  perceive  how  great  the  con- 
fidence must  be  on  the  part  of  those  com- 
mercial gentlemen  in  those  who  proposed 
this  measure,  if  on  no  better  ground  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  come  forward  in 


the  face  of  Parliament  and  the  country  to 
withdraw  opinions  which  on  former  occa- 
sions they  had  solemnly  recorded  ?  Let 
him  ask  his  hon.  Friend,  before  he  advised 
sounder  discretion  to  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, what  he  would  think  of  the  discretion 
of  an  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  being  en- 
trusted with  a  different  petition,  moved  that 
it  be  printed,  when  that  petition  contained 
a  statement  of  this  kind  ?  Referring  to 
1842  it  said,  that  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Government  and  the  Legislature 
by  these  very  same  parties,  then,  as  now, 
purporting  to  be  persons  connected  and 
conversant  with  the  shipping  interest.  It 
recites  that  by  those  parties  it  was  then 
universally  contended,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  discriminating  duty  to  25s.  would 
eventually  cause  a  transfer  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  timber  trade  from  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  timber-growing  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Another  statement  con- 
tained in  it  was,  that  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  Liverpool  were  of  opinion  that  a 
reduction  of  discriminating  duty  on  foreign 
timber  to  l)elow  30s.  was  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  shipping  interests  engaged 
in  the  Colonial  timber  trade.  It  also  stated 
that  it  was  indisputable  that  any  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  below  25*. 
would  have  disastrous  effects  on  British 
navigation,  while  many  contemplated  most 
injurious  consequences  if  it  were  reduced 
below  30«.;  and  some  were  apprehensive 
of  dangerous  results  unless  the  duty  of 
45».  was  exacted.  Now,  these  Gentlemen 
set  forth  these  opinions  as  having  been 
the  opinions  on  which  they  insisted  in 
1842  ;  they  candidly  admitted  that  not 
one  of  these  expectations  had  been  in  the 
smallest  degree  verified,  while  all  their 
experience  in  the  interval  had  been  on  the 
opposite  side.  And  what  did  they  con- 
clude by  saying  ?  Why,  they  manfully 
avowed  that  notwithstanding  their  expe- 
rience, in  spite  of  the  facts,  they  stoutly 
a<lhercd  to  their  opinions.  And  this  was 
the  petition  which,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Newcastle  had  moved  for  and  had  printed 
with  the  Votes.  Now,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  them,  or  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  would  submit  to  the  House  and  the 
country  whether,  on  their  own  evidence,  the 
balance  of  sound  discretion  would  be  found 
in  favour  of  them  and  his  hon.  Friend, 
or  in  favour  of  those  who,  concurrently 
with  experience  and  in  deference  to  facts, 
thought  fit  to  change  their  opinions, 
and  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
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Peel),  who  had  been  entrusted  with  their 
petition,  which  he  thought  sufficiently  re- 
markable   to   be   entitlal    to   the    special 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.     What 
was  the  evidence  on   which  they  altered 
their  opinions  ?     His  hon.  Friend  said  that 
these  shipowners  being  the  first  victims  of 
free  trade,  came  forward  with  their  petition 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  others  from  a 
similar  calamity.     The  shipowners  the  vic- 
tims of  free  trade !   His  hon.  Friend  invented 
all  sorts  of  reasons  why  the  House  should 
not  draw  from  the  change  of  tonnage  from 
1844  to  1845,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a 
million  tons,  the  obvious  inference  to  which 
it  was  entitled.     His  hon.  Friend  argued 
that  because  British  vessels  had  increased 
at  a  lower  rate  than  others,  that  was   a 
proof  of  the  decline  of  our  trade.     Why, 
what  a  rule  by  which  to  institute  comparison ! 
If  a  man  who  had  only  one  ship  bought 
another,  he  increased  his  number  100  per 
cent. ;   the  owner  of  one  hundred  vessels 
must  buy  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
before  he  could  have  a  proportionate  in- 
oreaae  to  the  other.      We  had  increased 
between    900,000   ond    1,000,000   tons  ; 
while  in  the  aggregate  all  foreign  ships  had 
increased  between  300.000  and  400,000. 
He  was  now  speaking  from  an  official  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  British  and  foreign 
vessels  entered  inwards  and  outwards  in 
the  respective  years.     They  had  increased 
from  974,392  tons  in  1842,  to  1,353,735 
m   1845;    and   we    from    2,680,838    to 
3,669,853.      The   same   paper   gave   the 
number  of  vessels,  and  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  navigating  them ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  vessels  which  belonged  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  British  Empire, 
was  from  30,815  in   1842,   to  31,320  in 
1844.     The  calculation  was  not  made  for 
1845;  and,    therefore,    he   was   not  in  a 
condition    to   carry   out    the   comparison ; 
but,    looking  at  the  amount  of  tonnage, 
he  wa«  enabled  to  state  that  a  very  re- 
markable increase  had  taken  place.     With 
rcapoct  to  Canadian  timber,  his  lion.  Friend 
asked  of  what  value  on  earth  the  Colonies 
would  be  if  this  measure  was  passed ;  and 
•aid  that  when  it  was  carried,  and  Canaila 
ruined,  we  might  make  a  present  of  Canada 
to  any  one  who  would  accept  it.  When  we 
had  ruined  Canada,  his  hon.  Friend's  pro- 
poaitioD   might   be   correct  ;   but   let  the 
Howe   consider  whether  we    had    ruined 
Canada.     Hefound  that  in  1841— the  last 
year  of  the  old  high  duty — the  amount  of 
"duty  received  was  4,')0,l)bOJ.     Now,  allow, 
ins  a  pruportioualc  deduction  for  the  dimi- 


nution of  the  duty,  the  amount  ought  to 
have  fallen  to  45,0001. ;  but  instead  of  that 
the  duty  was — 

In  1«43 £68,000 

In  1844 71,000 

In  I84« 94,000 

so  that  the  whole  trade  in  timber  with  Ca- 
nada had  been  more  than  doubled  when  the 
difference  between  the  10s.  and  the  1«. 
duty  was  considered.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  might  put  off  making 
a  present  of  Canada  until  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  his  hon.  Friend  was  equal  to  the 
sound  discretion  of  those  whom  he  under- 
took to  advise.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Committee  had  recently 
stated,  "  It  had  been  represented  that  the 
timber  trade  of  that  port  had  declined  ; 
and  that  it  had,  at  all  events,  reached  its 
maximum,  and  would  not  increase.  One 
fact  alone  exhibited,  at  least,  its  vast  im- 
portance, viz.,  that  there  had  been  more 
artificers  employed  in  its  different  depart- 
ment in  this  country  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  than  in  any  other  trade  ;  " 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  give  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  Liverpool  in  the  timber  trade 
with  British  America  : — 


1838. 
1842. 
184S. 


.  305  vessels 160,000  tons. 

.  165       91,000     „ 

.463      , 239,000     „ 


A  similar  statement  was  given  m  to  the 
numbers  of  "  pieces"  of  timber  imported: — 

1838 15,000,000 

1843 9,000.000 

1845 28,000,000 

So  much  for  Canadian  shipping  in  the 
timber  trade — for  the  tonnage  of  vessels, 
for  the  number  of  men,  for  the  quantity  of 
timber — so  much,  in  the  very  years  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  selected  for  his  com- 
parison, for  the  ruin  of  colonial  interests, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  intercolonial 
trade.  Well,  but  with  all  this  increase  of 
colonial  import — with  an  admitted  increase 
also  of  import  from  the  Baltic — what  had 
been  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  oak  at 
home  ?  His  hon.  Friend  who  sat  beside 
him,  the  Member  for  Lewes,  had  furnished 
him  from  the  Admiralty  with  an  account 
of  contract  prices.  Referring  to  the  con- 
tracts for  EngUsh  oak,  he  found  the  residts 
to  be  as  follows  ; — 

v:rX.  1844 ::::::::: }  s-*  pnce.  .u  round. 

February,  1840 1 

1841 I  IS  per  cent,  added  to 

1842  and  to  f     the  foregoing. 

AUrch,       1843 J 
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f  Reduction  of  15  percent, 
on  timber,  plank,  and 
,      tree-naU9;7ion  thick 
[     stuff. 
^Increase  of  22^,  on  1843. 

January,    1846 i  Same  as  1840—1842. 

1.15  percent. above  1833. 

Now,  if  the  legislation  of  that  House  was 
hased  upon  evidence  of  facts,  he  should  like 
to  know  what  facts  would  in  future  he  re- 
lied upon  when  a  case  was  to  be  made  out 
against  the  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ? 
A  Committee  of  that  House  which  sat  in 
1835,  reported  that  the  duty  then  imposed 
by  law  on  timber  the  produce  of  Europe,  as 
compared  with  timber  the  produce  of  our 
North  American  Colonies,  was  too  great, 
and  might  be  reduced  ;  and  they  further 
stated  it  to  be  their  opinion  that,  having 
due  regard  to  the  interests  that  had  been 
created  in  British  North  America,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  protective  duty  not  exceeding 
15*.  per  load  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  fair 
arrangement.  That  proposition  was  not 
Bucccssfid  then  ;  but  in  1842  a  greater 
reduction  of  protective  duty  had  been 
made.  And  had  they  not  witnessed  with 
satisfaction  the  result  ?  Different  kinds 
of  timber  were  used  for  different  purposes 
— for  different  parts,  for  example,  of  a 
house  or  of  a  ship.  As  you  increased  the 
supply  of  large  timbers,  you  stimulated  the 
demand  for  the  planking  ;  just  as  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  operated  upon  the  Ex- 
cise by  enhancing  the  demand  for  bricks. 
Thus  while  you  increased  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, you  cheapened  the  materials  requisite 
to  furnish  for  the  people  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. Experience  had  shown  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  might  not  take  mea- 
sures to  increase  the  consumption  of  Baltic 
timber,  and  at  the  same  time  double  the 
consumption  of  Canadian  timber.  Fortified 
by  the  facts  which  he  had  stated,  he  would 
venture  to  set  up  his  own  authority  against 
that  of  his  hon.  Friend,  confident  that  no 
such  evidence  could  be  brought  against 
his  predictions  as  he  had  produced  in  op- 
position to  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend ; 
and  with  a  confidence  not  at  all  shaken 
by  his  hon.  Friend's  statements,  he  should 
ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Resolutions. 
Mr.  H.  HINDE  explained,  that  in  the 
return  to  which  he  had  referred  in  relation 
to  the  steam  vessels,  the  number  of  ships 
were  not  given,  so  that  the  remarkable 
apparent  excess  in  the  shipping  was  (not- 
withstanding the  hon.  Gentleman's  at- 
tempted explanation)  still  referrible  to  the 
frequent  voyages  of  the  steamers  included 
in  the  returns.     He  further  wished  to  state 


that  the  question  he  had  asked  of  the  Go- 
vernm^t  (and  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  attempted  to  answer)  was,  "  If 
free  trade  were  carried  out  fully,  giving  to 
other  countries  all  the  commercial  benefits 
enjoyed  byourColonies — and  we  had  thus  all 
the  burdens  of  our  Colonies  without  being 
enabled  to  derive  any  advantage  therefrom 
— what  would  be  the  good  of  our  Colonies  ? 
Mb.  a.  CHAPMAN  said,  having  sat  on 
every  maritime  or  mercantile  Committee  of 
that  House  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
having  had  more  communication  with  the 
shipping  interest  than  most  Members  (be- 
sides his  own  personal  connexion  with  it), 
he  ventured  to  express  his  opinions  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  had  acquired  some 
considerable  practical  experience.  It  had 
formerly  been  the  policy  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  the  enterprise  of 
our  own  subjects  and  colonists,  with  the 
view  of  securing  sure  supplies  of  the  great 
necessaries  of  commerce,  especially  timber; 
and  under  the  protection  conferred,  with 
this  object,  on  our  Colonial  produce,  large 
establishments  had  been  raised,  and  much 
capital  invested  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
supplies  from  our  own  Colonies.  For  his 
own  part,  he  should  be  happy  to  see  tim- 
ber coming  in  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  proportioned  to  the  demand ;  but  he 
feared  lest  the  effect  of  transferring  the 
timber  trade  from  our  Colonies  to  other 
countries  should  be  to  injure  that  import- 
ant interest — the  shipping  of  this  country. 
He  had  apprehended,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  s  measure,  and  still  more  when 
the  recent  changes  in  the  Tariff  took 
place,  that  such  timber-growing  countries 
as  Norway  might  attract  much  of  our  tim- 
ber trade  ;  and  he  found  that  though  a 
few  years  ago  only  fifteen  Norwegian  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  1,131  tons,  visited 
this  country,  last  year  there  were  1,127 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  170,000  tons. 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  had,  in  bis  evidence 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee 
(whence  much  of  the  new  doctrine  on 
these  subjects  had  emanated),  stated  that 
he  would  not  mind  if  all  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  Canada  timber  trade  were 
destroyed,  as  the  effect  would  be  to  be- 
nefit the  revenue  by  directing  the  trade 
from  Canada  with  low  duties  to  the  Baltic 
with  high  duties.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  with  views  like  these,  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
country  could  have  no  sympathy.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  timber  could  not  be 
smuggled.      He  really  thought  it  was  a 
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fair  (abject  for  taxation,  and  it  was  a  tax 
of  irkich  no  man  coiniiUined.  lie  believed 
there  was  a  grent  increaae  in  the  timber 
trade,  which  was  owinfr.  in  >ome  measure, 
to  the  Uurge  number  of  our  railways ;  and 
in  the  expectation  of  much  being  required, 
there  was  at  the  present  time  in  Liverpool, 
a  preater  quantity  of  timber  than  had  been 
known  for  ninny  years.  He  thought  the 
«xtMit  and  improvement  of  the  trade  were 
miaoni  why  the  House,  in  the  course  it 
'wu  about  to  pursue,  should  be  extremely 
caroAil  not  to  injure  the  maritime  trade  of 
the  country. 

Captais  HARRIS,  as  a  naval  Member 
of  that  House,  bej;ge«l  to  make  some  ob- 
•ervations  upon  the  subject  now  In-fore  it. 
He  behoved  that  if  this  measure  was  car- 
ried, a  heavy  blow  would  be  struck  against 
the  North  American  trade  with  this  coun- 
trr.  There  was  no  occasion  for  hira  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
maritime  interest.  He  had  ever  observed 
tliat  this  interest  had  met  with  the  most 
«areful  consideration.  He  should  at  once 
prpeeed  to  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  present  measure,  was 
forraed.  He  would  not  attempt  to  detract 
from  the  cheering  account  of  that  trade 
which  had  been  laid  l)cfore  the  House.  He 
had  atated  on  a  former  occasion  that  he 
bettered  the  TaritT  to  have  worked  most 
usefully  for  the  country.  But  he  must  say 
tluit  ho  also  believed  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  that  could  be  given, 
ought  to  be  given  both  to  our  colonial  and 
native  industry.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Goreminent  would  not  reduce  the  timber 
duty,  as  had  been  proposed.  He  would 
ask,  wliother,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
given  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee  of 
iiritish  Shipowners,  which  sat  in  the  year 
1844,  the  Government  would  consent  to 
lower  thoae  duties  ?  He  had  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at  the  number  of  ships  employed 
in  the  Canadian  trade,  but  ho  did  not  think 
ke  akould  be  over-rating  them  in  stating 
them  t<i  l>c  1 ,2U0,  and  the  men  employed 
a)>out  l.j,0<X).  It  was  a  very  good  school 
and  nursery  for  our  seamen.  When  he 
commanded  a  man-of-war  on  the  North 
Aninriran  station,  he  had  completed  his 
crew  with  first-rate  seamen  at  the  port  of 
Qoehw.  There  were  upwards  of  200  men 
th«N  on  an  average  at  all  times  ready  to 
mter  our  naral  lerTife.  But  it  was  not 
only  this — we  risked  the  loss  of  our  Colo- 
nies. He  would  remind  the  House  that 
tlie  export*  of  this  conntry  to  those  Colo- 
nioa   were  about   3,000,000;  and   tiioae 


Colonics  had  no  time  allowed  them  to  peti- 
tion the  House  on  the  subject  of  these 
measures.  He  would  call  their  attention 
to  that  fact,  and  remind  them  that  on  the 
last  occasion  when  the  timber  duties  were  al- 
tered, there  were  several  petitions  presented 
to  that  House  from  New  Brunswick  and  our 
other  North  American  Colonies.  He  felt 
bound,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  G.  PALMER  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  vital  ini|>ortaiice  —  it  concerned  an 
interest  which  had  lieen  attacked  by  the 
free  traders.  But  the  present  measure 
was  fraught  with  much  mischief  to  every 
interest  of  the  country,  more  particularly, 
however,  to  the  ship]>ing  interest.  He 
should  endeavour  to  show  to  the  House, 
that  in  no  one  instance  had  it  boon  bene- 
ficial.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  might  not 
have  all  tlie  responsibility  on  his  shoulders 
of  the  evil  that  would  attend  the  passing  of 
this  measure,  although  he  seemed  as  if  he 
were  jealous  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  in 
taking  the  credit  of  it.  lie  recollected  on 
one  occasion  calling  upon  the  House  to 
look  into  the  condition  which  the  country 
had  attained  under  the  navigation  laws. 
She  had  given  laws  to  all  the  Continent. 
He  had  called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
whether  these  laws  were  not  the  source  of 
all  our  prosperity  ;  and  the  answer  was  that 
all  these  things  were  gained  by  the  peculiar 
energy  of  the  country  in  spite  of  bad  laws. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
stood  in  the  hght  of  Aliab's  prophets  of 
old :  he  woidd  deceive  himself,  and  bring 
down  destruction  u]>an  a  devoted  people: 
his  own  conviction  upon  the  subject  of  the 
navigation  laws  had  never  been  changed : 
had  the  country  come  to  this,  that  they 
were  to  cast  away  the  bread  of  their  child- 
ren to  strangers  t  Had  the  time  come 
when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  about  to 
lie  down  together  in  this  country  ?  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  liaronet 
took  credit  to  himself  for  being  one  or  the 
other.  When  any  individual  took  up  a 
new  theory  he  wonld  lend  himself  to 
nothing  but  that  which  would  carry  out  his 
own  purpose  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  ex- 
traordinary the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
done  that.  The  House  had  heard  the 
other  night  a  statement  of  the  effects  which 
these  new  measures  would  have  upon  the 
silk  trade :  he  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  such  was  also  the  case  with 
the  shipowners  of  this  country  upon  the 
passing  of  the  navigation  laws:  he  had 
tumsdif  sold  ships  fur  5,000^  which  cost 
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orifinaTly  20,000?.:    he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  considered  as  saying  anything  per- 
sonally offensive  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government;    but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  acting  in  an  ungene- 
rous manner  towards   the  House  and  to- 
wards the  country  in  making  the  returns 
now  before  that  House.       Whatever  was 
stated  at  the  Table  ought  not  only  to  be  li- 
terally but  substantially  correct,  and  then 
the  deductions  woiild  be  equally  correct. 
He  thought  that  as  the  population  of  any 
country  increased,  so  the  means  of  convey- 
ance from  one  place  to  another  must  ne- 
cesssarily  increase.     From  the  year  1820 
to  1844  the   increase   of  population  was 
twenty-eight   per  cent.     He  would    state 
•what  had  been  the  increase  in  shipping. 
In  the  year  1820  the  number  of  vessels 
was  21,969  ;  in  the  year  1840  the  number 
amounted  to  21,983  ;  and  in  1844  there 
were  23,283  vessels,  showing  an  increase 
since  1840  of  1,300  vessels.     Ue  thought, 
however,    that    it   was    necessary  for  the 
House  to  look  with  considerable  doubt  upon 
these  returns.     They  had  been  made  up 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
steam  vessels.     The  30».  duty  which  had 
already  been  taken  off  timber,  had  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner.       The 
freight,  which  had  been  14*.  was  now21«., 
and  therefore  the  foreigner  now  received 
not  only  30».  for  the  original  price  of  tim- 
ber, but  also  received  the  original  freight. 
He  believed  the  present  measure  would  en- 
tirely shut   the   British  ships  out  of  the 
Baltic  trade  ;  and  was  not  the  Baltic  timber 
preferable  to  the  Canadian  timber  ?     And 
he  would  appeal  to  any  naval  ofiBcer  to  say 
whether  the  Baltic  trade  was    not  of  all 
others    the    one  most  calculated  to  make 
Briti-sh  seamen  ?     Men  might  go  three  or 
four  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  without 
receiving  half  the  experience  which  they 
woidd  acquire  from  a  voyage  to  the  Baltic. 
He  was  quite  sure  the  time  would  even- 
tually come  when  every  hon.  Member  of 
that  House  would  sec  the  evil  consequences 
tliat  must  result  from  the  present  measure. 
It  had  been  stated,  in  allusion  to  a  petition 
which    had   been  presented   against    this 
measure,  that  counter  petitions  had  been 
brought  from  different  parts  of  their  coun- 
try :  he  believed  there  were  no  names  in 
those  petitions  of  persons  connected  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  the  general  shipping 
trade:  they  were  engaged  in  the  local  trade 
only.     The  measore  now  before  the  House 
affected  every  interest,  and  not  merely  a 


single   class.      The  public,    he    repeated, 
were  deeply  concerned  in  it.      The  prin- 
ciple proposed  was  a  novel,  a  great  and  a 
grand  principle — its  application  was  quite 
another  thing.     It  was  nothing  less  than 
the  withdrawal    of   the    protection  of  the 
State  from  her  own  inhabitants— it  was  an 
abandonment  of  a  doctrine  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  taught  should  exist  betweem 
the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and 
the  servant,  the  State  and    the    subject. 
They  were    now    about    to    establish   the 
theory  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling 
in    the    dearest    markets — a    theory  very 
freely  entertained    and    insisted   upon  by 
men  who  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  obtained  property;  but 
not,  he  thought,  wortliy  of  adoption  by  a 
great  country  like  this,  which  had  grown 
into    power    and    prosperity    by    different 
means.       That    hackneyed    language    of 
"  class  intorest-H,"  used  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  w^as  not  at  all  applicable — they 
talked  very  freely  of  "  monopoly,"  but  ho 
knew  of  no  monopoly  in  the  invidious  sense 
which  they  used  the  term.    If  it  meant  the 
fact  of  a  great  bo<ly  being  engaged  in  one 
jiarticular  calling,   who  were    an.xiou8    to 
maintain  their  own  rights — why,  then  he 
thought  that,  so  far  from  discountenancing 
them,  the  Ministry  was  bound  to  consult 
their  interests,  for  it  was  the  individual  in- 
terest which  created  public  interest ;  the 
country  had    chartered    such   monopolies, 
and  chartered  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.    It  was  open  to  every  individual  in 
this  country  to    buy  and  sell  as  best  he 
might ;  in  that  respect  there  was  perfect 
free  trade.     The  foreigner  too  ought  to  be 
treated  with,  but  on  terms  of  reciprocity ; 
not  the  sort   of   bargain  which  we  made 
with  Prussia,  giving  all  the  advantage  to 
that  kingdom.     We  ought  to  get  a  quid 
pro  quo.     At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
anxious   for  friendly    intercourse  with  all 
countries,  he  could  not  wish  to  encourage 
that  intercourse    at    the    expense    of   liia 
own,  noT  to  confer  an  advantage  on  one 
portion  of  the  community  which  might  he 
ruinous  to  another. 

Mr.  WARBURTON,  having  been  at  a 
former  period  of  his  life  connected  with  the 
timber  trade,  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  great  improvements  that 
they  had  already  effccte<l,  and  were  now 
effecting  in  that  trade.  Formerly  all  deals 
paid  the  same  amount  of  duty,  no  matter 
what  their  dimensions  might  be.     Thus  a 
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dMkl  temn  feet  lou^,  nine  inche«  wide,  and 
one  and  •  half  inches  thick,  paid  the  same 
duty  as   a  deal   sixteen  feet  long,  three 
inches  thick,  and  eleven  inches  wide.    The 
Government  were,  however,  at  length  in- 
duced to  abolish  this  absurd   distinction; 
and  since  1842  deals  were  allowed  to  be 
inlrotiuced  at  a  rale  of  duty  varying  Mcord- 
ing  to  their  cubic  dimensions.     He  would 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  fur 
a  moment  to  the  effect  of  the  ditfcrential 
duty  between  Colonial  and  European  tim- 
ber, as   settled    by   the   Taritf  of   1842. 
Prior  to  that    period  this  duty  had  been 
45t.:  but  in  1842  it  was  reduced  to  25*. 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.     On  con- 
verting the  returns  which  had  been  pre- 
viously entered  by  tale,  and  in  the  case  of 
deals  by  great  hundreds,  into  cubic  dimen- 
sions, and    comparing    the  quantities  im- 
ported from  the  Colonies   and   from  Eu- 
ro])ean  countries,  as  laid  on  the  Table  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  found  the  following 
results: — The  quantity  of  deals  imported 
for   home   consumption    into    the    United 
Kingdom  in  1841  and  1842,  from  the  Co- 
lonies, was  51,412  great  hundreds,  which, 
allowing  6J  loads  to  each,  was  equivalent  to 
3.'14,178  loads.     To  this  was  to  be  added 
C.'52, 184  loads  of  hewn  timber,  and  7,989 
masts  entered  by  tale.     On  comparing  this 
return  with    that   for   the   last   year,    he 
fi>und  that  the  total  quantity,  both  of  deals 
and  of  hewn  timber,  increased  from  782,341 
loads,  payable  according  to  the  old  duties 
in  1841  and  1842,  to  1,290,341  in  1845. 
giving  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent, 
although  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of 
colonial  timber  had  been  reduced  in  that 
period  from  45«.  to  25*.  a  load.     Now,  he 
would  look  to  the  effect  of  this  reduction 
on  the  foreign  timber  trade.     The  quan- 
tity of  foreign  deals  imported  in  1841  and 
1 842,  including  those  entered  by  tale,  was 
321,400  loads,  or  thereabouts,  which,  add- 
ed to  the  quantity  of   hewn    timber   im- 
ported, made  in  all  505,803  loads.     That 
amount  bad  increased  in  1 845  to  675,840 
loads,  showing  the  increase  since  the  re- 
duction of  duty  to  be  only  about  20  per 
cent,  on  the  imports  of  foreign  timber.   So 
that  taking  the  average  imports  of  1841 
and  1842,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
importa  for  the  past  year,  they  hud  this 
fact,  that  while  the  increase  on  the  colonial 
timber  trade,  notwithstanding  the  reduction 
in  duty  was  30  per  cent,  tlie  increase  on 
European  timber  was  no  more  than  20  per 
cent.     But  it  was  right,  in  the  next  place, 
to  look  to  the  prices  which  the  shippers  of 


timbers  in  the  colonial   and  in  European 
ports  had  been  able  to  realize.     In  1841 
and  1842,  the  prices  realized  by  the  Colo- 
nies on  the  yellow  or  Weymouth  pine  tim- 
bers were  in  1841,  66«.  a  load,    and   in 
1842.    56<.  a  load,   leaving   the   average 
price   about   51«.    a  load.     In   1845  the 
price  realized   in   the  Colonies  on  yellow 
pine  was  69*..  showing  a  considerable  im- 
provement on  the  price  since  the  reduction 
of  tho  protecting  duty.      He  would   next 
take  the  price  of  that  species  of   timber 
which  approached  most  nearly  in  quality 
to  tho  European  pine,  namely,  the  nnl  pine 
hewn  timber,  and  he  found  that,  while  the 
price  realized  in  the  Colonies  in  1841  and 
1842  was  83(.  a  load,  the  price  realized 
in  1845  was  as   high  as  S\t.  a  load,  or 
very  nearly  what  it  had  been  before  the 
protecting   duty  had   been   lowered.      In 
European  hewn  timber  the  price  in  1841 
and  1842  was  46«.  a  load,  and  in  1845  it 
was  53».  a  load,  showing  a  very  consider- 
able improvement.     In  1841  and  1842  the 
prices  realized  on  foreign  deals  were  57*. 
and  53j!.,  making  an  average  of  about  55s., 
and  in  1845  the  price  was  raised  to  66«.  a 
load  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
colonial  timber,  of  the  same  quality,  which 
in  1841  and  1842  was  about  70s.  a  load, 
was  in  1845,  C8«.  a  load,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,   although   the  differential  duty  had 
been  in  the  interim  diminished  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20».  sterling  per  load.     He  was, 
therefore,  justified  in  saving  that  all  the 
anticipations  that  had  been  put  forward  in 
1 842  by  the  shipping  and  colonial  interests 
of  the  ruinous  consequences    of  the    pro- 
posed reductions  had  been  falsified,  as  the 
colonial  timber  now  realized  the  identical 
prices  which  it  bore  before  the  reduction, 
and,  as  far  as  yellow  timber  was  concerned, 
had  actually  advanced  1 7  or  1 8  per  cent,  in 
price.     But  this  was  only  one  part  of  tbe 
question.     An  important  consideration  was, 
whether,  considenng  the  immense  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  the  country,  caused 
by  the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
improvements,  the  Government  were  now 
to  stand  still  and  give  the  entire  benefit  of 
the  additional  demand  to  the  Colonies,  and 
thus  raise  the  price  on  the  consumer  to  an 
enonnous  amount.    The  enormous  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  timber  in    1845,  as 
compared  with  1841  and  1842,  afforded  a 
fair  indication  of  the  additi<mal  per  cent- 
age  which  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
price  of  colonial  timber,  were  tlje  Euro- 
pean timber  countries  to  be  precluded  from 
competing  with  the  Colonics  on  more  cqui- 
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table  terms.     He  thought  the  Government 
had  done  quite  right:  first,  in  aboli.shing 
the  mode  of  fi.xing  the  ditFerential  duty  so 
as  to  leave  the  same  amount  payable  on  the 
smallest  and  on  the  largest  sized  deals;  and 
in  the  ne.xt  place,  by  giving  additional  fa- 
cilities for  preventing  the  price  of  timber 
being  raised  to  an   enormous   amount  on 
the  consumer,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
raised  unless  these  additional  facilities  were 
afforded.     It  was  contended  that  an  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  British  shipping  in- 
terest by  the  change ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  had  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  shipowner  in   other 
respects.     As  long  as  they  had  a  sliding 
scale  in  the  com  trade,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  importer  of  foreign  corn  to  make  the 
shipments  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  it  into  the  mar- 
ket while  the  duty  was  low.     lie  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  make  use  of  foreign 
bottoms  in  his  importations  to  a  very  con- 
siderable  extent.      The    Government,    by 
opening  the  corn  trade,  would  remove  this 
evil,  and  afford  the  British  shipowners  the 
advantage  of  this  trade.     But  there  were 
other  considerations  besides   those  which 
related  to  the  mere  trade  view-  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  make  it  imperative  on 
the  Government  not  to  put  a  ban  on  the 
timber  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe.    The 
American  timber  trade  grew  out   of   the 
two  expeditions  to  Copenhagen  ;  the  timber 
trade  with  Europe  having  received  its  qui- 
etus in    1808.     Before  that  period   there 
was  scarcely  a  Norwegian  captain  who  did 
not  wear  a  medal  won  by  serving  in  the 
British  navy ;  and  almost  all  the  best  sea- 
men that  were  to  be  found  in  the  Norwe- 
gian navy  had,    in   consequence  of   high 
wages  and  other  inducements,   previously 
served  in   the  navy   of  this  country.     In 
1807,  however,  the  Government  seized  aU 
the  Norwegian  ships  in  the  British  ports, 
and  sent  the  poor  captains  to  the  various 
depdts  of  prisoners  in  this  country,  and  the 
blow  then  struck  was  followed  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Norwegian  timber  trade 
before  the  end  of  the  war.     lie  thought  it 
behoved  this  country  to  consider  whether 
a  nation  having  so  large  a  trade  as  Nor- 
way, and  possessing  as  it  did  some  of  the 
finest  ports  in  the  worid  along  its  coast, 
should  not  be  encouraged  rather  than  im- 
peded to  carry  on  trade  with  us.     When 
they  had  formeriy  put  a  ban  on  the  timber 
trade   with    Norway,    an    immense    trade 
sprung  up  between  that  country  and  France; 
and  it  was  for  the  British  Govemment  to 
Vol.  II. 


consider   whether    they   would    drive   the 
trade  of  a  country  having  so  large  a  mer- 
cantile navy  as  Norway  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  France — knowing,  as  they  did, 
that  in  such  a  case  they  could  not  expect 
the   support   of   the   Norwegian   seamen, 
which  they  once  before  enjoyed,  should  a 
great  European  war   again    break  forth  : 
and  no  matter  how  much  they  might  de- 
pend on  an  extensive  impressment  system, 
such  a  consideration  was   not    to  be  lost 
sight  of.    Considering  the  great  aggressive 
power  which  Norwaypossessed  in  the  north- 
ern   parts    of  the  world,    there  were,  he 
thought,    strong   political   reasons  for  re- 
storing and  cementing  the  connexion  which 
existed  between  that  country  and  England 
before  the  war  of  1 798,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  important  commercial  rea- 
sons to  which  he  had  before  alluded.    Ano- 
ther fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  was,  the 
success   attending   the   reduction    already 
made  by  the  Govemment  in  the  timber  du- 
ties, as  a  financial  arrangement.     The  re- 
venue derived  from  timber  in   1841-2  was 
—colonial  453,157/.;  foreign  1,117,4221.; 
making  a  total  of  1,570,5/9?.:  while,  in 
1845,  it  was — colonial  94,262i. ;   foreign 
945,34.5«.;  total  1,039,607/.— thus  show- 
ing that  the  duty  on  foreign  timber,  though 
reduced  45  per  cent.,  had  yielded  85  per 
cent,  of  its  former  amount  of  revenue ;  while 
in    colonial    timber   the  duty,  which    had 
been  reduced  from  10«.  to  Is.  a  load,  or  10 
per  cent.,  produced  20  per  cent,  of  its  for- 
mer amount.    The  measure  of  the  Govem- 
ment  was,   therefore,   as   successful  in   a 
financial  as  in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  as 
to  the  propriety  of  cultivating  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Norway ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  encou- 
raging friendly  relations  with  Canada. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  this  was  a  ship- 
owners' question.  lie  protested  against  its 
being  considered  a  question  of  shipowners 
or  of  any  other  class.  It  was  the  vice  of 
the  new  measure  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  which  it  affected  were  con- 
sidered as  classes  having  separate  inter- 
ests. It  was  not  in  his  view  -either  a 
colonial  or  a  shipowners'  question,  but  an 
Imperial  question.  As  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  allu(led  to  the  prices  of  timber,  he 
too  would .  quote  figures  respecting  our 
colonial  and  foreign  timber  trade.  In 
1841  the  price  of  Canadian  timber  was 
il.  IQs.  per  load ;  in  1846,  il.  10s.     The 
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price  of  European  timber  was  in  1841,  51.,  works,  and,  eonseouently,  to  the  demand 

in  18-k!,  51.     Who.  therefore,  bonefitod  by  for  tiinl>er  wliich  (hey  occasioned  ;  but  be 

the  reduction  of  duty  made  in  1842?     It  it  recollected,  the  Government  measure  waa 

««•  quite  clear  it  was  not  the  British  eon-  pennanent,  and  made  no  allowance  for  a 

■umer.     The  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  decrease  in  demand.     Then  the  employ- 

the  way  in  which  the  market  was  ready  to  meut  of  seamen,  which  was  greater  from 

absorb  this  increased  importation,  and  al-  the  length  of  voyage  in  the  Canadian  thah 

ludod  to  the  increase  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  Baltic  trade,  was  a  consideration 

•ince  1842.     This  might  satisfactorily  ac-  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  their 

count  for  the  price  which  timber  had  main-  calculations.     If  this  measure   were   car- 

tained  ;  but  would  this  demand  be  perpe-  ried  into  effect,  the  price  of  Baltic  timber 

tual  ?     The  freight  of  American  timber,  in  the  English  market  wonld  be  3/.     The 

and  the  cost  of  importation,  was  just  double  Canadian  timber  was  10  per  cent,  less  in 

that  of  European  on  an  average.     In  1841  market   value    than    the    foreign   timber, 

the  selling  price  of  Baltic  timWr  in  this  while  the  charges  were  higher,  and  if  the 

country  was  51.  per  load,  so  that  after  duty,  Canadian  grower  were  compelled  to  sell  at 

freight",  and   other   charges,  it  was  com-  the  same  sum  of  31.,  he  would  sustain  a 

futed  that  the  foreign   grower   pocketed  loss  of  8».,  which  would  drive  him  out  of 

I.  2s.  6d.     In  the  same  year,  in  the  Ca-  the  market  altogether.     If  these  calcula- 

nada  trade,  matters  stood  thus  : —  tions  were  correct  —  and   he   knew  they 

Freight  ..  *3    0    0  were  —  the  effect  of  this  measure  would 

Charges!!!!!!!!!!!! O    «    O  simply  be,  not  merely  to  discourage  but  to 

Duty  0  10    0  annihilate  in  the  market  of  this  country 

The  MUing  price  was  4  10    0  ti,e  sale  of  Canodiau  timber.     Three  years 

The  Canadian  grower  waa  enabled,  from  ago,  they  had  altered  the  Corn  Laws  in 

the  differential  duty,  to  pocket  \l.  I5s.,  the  favour  of  Canada.     But  now,   simultane- 

difference  being  as  between  1  {.  2s.  6<^.  and  ously  with  this  destructive  measure  to  their 

II.  15«.  in  fovour  of  the  colonial  grower,  timber  trade,  they  had  equalised  the  duties 

The  Tariff  of  1842  reduced  the  differen-  on  corn,   so   that  our  Canadian  Colonics 

tial  duty  to  12.  5t.      The  importation  of  were  to  be  placed  precisely  on  the  same 

timber  from  the  Baltic  at  present  was  : —  footing  as  the  United   States.     It  seemed 

Freight *1     *    6  to  him  that  the  whole  of  these  measures 

Duty  1    6    0  were  based  upon  an  erroneous  principle — 

Charge* 0    8    d  upon  a   principle    which   brought  upon  a 

It  sold  at   51.,  thus  putting  21.   10*.  into  footing  of  equality  the  subjects  of  all  fo- 

the  pocket  of  the  European  grower.     As  reign    Crowns   with   the   subjects   of   the 

regarded  Canadian   timber,    the  following  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  there  were 

was  the  cost  of  importation  at  present : —  no  other  circumstances  to  make  a  differ- 

Freight £3    3    0  cnce  between  the  two,  this  principle  might 

ChaiijM. , 0    7    0  very  safely    be    adopted.     If  they  would 

'  0    10  insure    constant    peace;     if    they    would 

Leaving  for  the  original  cost  21.  as  it  sold  equalise  the  taxation  of  this  country  with 

here  at  41.  lOs.     The  relative  difference  the  taxation  of  foreign  countries  ;  if  Eng- 

between   the    European    grower  and  the  land  were  but  a  second-rate  power  in  the 

Canadian  grower  in  1 841 ,  was  as  1 1.  2t.  6d.  family  of  nations ;  if  they  were  not  rcspons- 

to  II.    \5t.  ;    the  difference  then  was  in  iblc  for  the   welfare  of  distant  Colonies, 

favour  of  Canadian  ;    but   now  it  was   in  largely    and   densely    populated  ;    if  with 

favour  of  the  Baltic  grower.     It  was  clear  the  nationality  of  England  there  were  not 

that  whatever  benefit  others  might  have  connected  the  advance  of  a  high  state  of 

received,  two  classes  had  certainly  not  been  civilization — these  measures  of  free  trade 

benefited — the  British  consumer,  who  still  might  bo  applicable  to  our  condition,  and 

Said  the  same  price,  and  the  Canadian  pro-  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  perfect 
ucer,  who  came  into  the  British  market  safety.  But,  when  they  found  the  con- 
ftt  a  disadrantege  of  10*.  as  compared  with  trary  of  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  with 
1841.  The  causes  to  which  the  late  high  respect  to  the  measure  more  immediately 
priect  of  timber  were  ascribed  were  ad-  under  their  consideration,  that  it  affected 
mitted  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  It  the  interest,  first  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
could  not  bo  expected  that  the  making  of  ducer,  and  next  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
railways  could  be  always  carried  on  oa  they  country,  he  must  give  them  his  opposition. 
had  be«D ;  there  must  be  a  limit  to  those  The  greatness  of  this  country  depended 
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upon  tlie  superiority  of  its  navy,  and  its 
naval  supremacy  depended  upon  the  colo- 
nial trade,  which  afforded  the  best  and 
almost  the  only  nursery  for  our  seamen. 
But  hy  these  measures  which  were  now 
introduced,  they  were  likely  to  injure  both 
the  shipping  interest  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Colonies.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  had  attempted  to  show  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  had  increased  the  de- 
mand ;  but  every  one  knew  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  timber  arose  from  a 
course  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
reduction  of  duties.  It  arose  from  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  He  must  apologize 
for  detaining  the  House  with  these  dry 
Btatements  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  well, 
in  these  times,  when  every  vote  was  set 
down  to  a  party  purpose,  that  he  should 
give  his  vote  without  explanation.  He 
disclaimed  being  actuated  by  any  other 
view  in  all  the  votes  he  gave,  than  an  en- 
deavour honestly  to  discharge  his  duty,  and 
to  do  the  best  he  could  for  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Mb.  HENLEY  could  not  agree  with 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kendal,  that  the  measures  adopted 
with  regard  to  timber  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  had  involved  no  loss  to  the 
revenue  ;  because  they  would  find  that  the 
average  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
timber  in  the  years  1840  to  1842  had 
amounted  to  between  l,300,000i.  and 
l,400,000i.  ;  while  he  believed  the  average 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  same 
source,  during  the  subsequent  three  years 
of  184.3,  1844,  184.5,  did  not  exceed 
SOO.OOOi.  or  900,0001.  ;  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  500,000i.  a  year.  Besides,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  last 
three  years,  there  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  timber  caused  by  the 
construction  of  railways.  On  a  question  of 
this  sort  he  should  generally  be  disposed 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Government  ; 
but  he  must  say  that  the  arguments  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury  had  put  forth  required  something 
very  like  official  assurance  to  propound  to 
the  Hou.se.  He  had  told  them  that  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  had 
caused  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  oak 
timber,  such  as  was  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navy ;  and  he  had  gone  into  some 
Btatements  to  prove  this,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  require  as  much  official  assurance 
to  set  forth  to  the  House  as  when  the 
right   hon.    Baronet   attempted   to   make 


them  believe  that  the  price  of  meat  had 
risen  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle  ;  because  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  forgotten  that  within  these  few 
years  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure for  the  naval  estimates,  that  the 
navy  estimates  had  lately  been  raised  to 
six  or  seven  millions  sterling  ;  and  every 
one  who  examined  the  subject  knew  that 
this  large  sum  was  not  expended  in  the  in- 
crease of  seamen,  but  in  the  increase  of 
materials  for  shipbuilding.  Now,  it  was 
well  known  that  timber  for  naval  purposes 
was  so  scarce  that  if  Government  went- 
iuto  the  market  and  purchased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  lOO.OOOi.  or  so,  up  went  the  price 
directly.  But  he  did  not  believe  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  rise  and  tell  the  House 
that  timber  not  used  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses had  so  increased  in  price  ;  if  it  had, 
he  (Mr.  Henley)  was  certainly  not  ac- 
quainted with  it.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  was  not  candid  or  fair  in  any  Member  of 
the  Government  to  assign  as  the  reasons 
for  any  statement,  that  which  they  them- 
selves knew  did  not  bear  upon  the  point. 
But  now  he  wished  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  statements  contained  in  the 
petitions  presented  to  this  House  from  the 
private  bodies  of  shipowners,  because  he 
felt  that  this  was  a  question  deeply  involv- 
ing the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country. 
Ho  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  on 
this  occasion  differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed among  the  shipowners.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  few  years  ago  they  were  more 
unanimous  than  they  were  at  present ;  he 
had,  therefore,  taken  some  pains  to  look 
into  the  reasons  which  those  gentlemen 
who  dissented  from  the  general  body  of 
shipowners  put  forth  ;  and  he  must  say 
that  it  was  a  very  singular  position  for 
them  to  take,  because  the  shipowners  were 
themselves  a  highly  protected  body,  and 
must  of  necessity  continue  to  be  so.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  indeed,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  declared  that 
he  for  one  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
principle  of  protection  ;  and,  as  often  hap- 
pened with  a  man  when  he  was  saying  that 
which  others  had  said  before,  and  to  which 
he  had  formerly  been  opposed,  he  went 
further  even  than  those  who  consistently 
maintained  the  same  principles.  Thus,  on 
the  question  of  protection,  all  the  best 
writers  in  favour  of  free  trade  admitted 
that  it  might  do  partial  evil  to  the  interests 
concerned,  but  that  it  would  be  for  the 
general  good  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man went  further  than  this,  and  challenged 
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the  House  to  show  that  any  individual  in- 
teract had  sufTered  from  the  extension  of 
free  trade.  Now  he  (Mr.  Henley)  would 
in  his  turn  challenfj^  the  right  lion.  Baro- 
net to  show  that  he  really  believed  in  the 
truth  of  hia  own  assertion,  by  carrying  out 
the  principle  to  its  full  extent.  At  present 
foreign  vessels  were  restricted  from  bring- 
ing to  this  country  any  produce  except 
that  which  belonged  to  their  own  country ; 
that  is,  a  Swedinh  vessel  could  not  bring 
here  Russian  produce,  and  vice  versd. 
Now,  why  should  that  be  allowed  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Lincolnshire  agriculturist, 
seeing  that  all  protection  was  to  be  taken 
At>iii  him,  be  allowed  to  employ  a  Dutch 
Teasel  to  carry  his  produce  to  the  London 
market  ?  The  freight  would  be  cheaper 
than  an  English  vessel,  and,  therefore, 
there  would  he  so  much  gain  to  the  agri- 
culturist. Then  why  should  not  the  West 
Indian  produce  be  brought  over  to  this 
country  in  the  cbeaj>e8t  possible  way  ?  To 
be  sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  projwsed  to 
continue  protection  to  the  West  Indian  in- 
terest. But  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  that 
course  ;  and,  of  course,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  skve-grown  Indian  com  and  slave- 
grown  rice,  no  one  could  argue  in  favour 
of  the  exclusion  of  slnve-grown  sugar. 
That  would  be  all  cant,  which  the  noble 
Lord  would  knock  down  as  he  would  a 
nine]iin.  Why,  then,  should  not  sugar  be 
brought  to  this  country  in  foreign  ships, 
the  freights  of  which  were  one-third  cheap- 
er ?  So,  also,  with  regard  to  sailors.  The 
wages  of  foreign  sailors  were  less  than 
thoae  of  England  ;  and  if  his  proposition 
were  adopted,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  descant- 
ing upon  the  great  improvement  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  upon  the  increased 
•mount  of  tonnage,  and  the  cons(»|uent 
national  prosperity.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  the  more  apt  to  take 
this  view  of  the  case,  because  he  had  in- 
variably observetl,  that  in  every  interest 
which  the  Oovcmment  had  Uiuched,  they 
had  never,  on  any  one  occasion,  gone  into 
the  condition  of  the  operatives  concerned 
in  the  ine«auro.  They  had  dwelt  u[)on 
the  increaaed  quantities  of  couKumption, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  imixirts,  all 
which  might  be  perfectly  true  ;  hut  they 
had  never  touched  upon  the  condition  of 
the  workmen.  He  apologized  for  detaining 
the  House;  but  from  personal  reasons  ho 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  this  question  ;  and 
he  had  not  seen  any  arguments  put  forth 


by  the  shipowners  which  in  his  humble 
judgment  did  not  cut  their  own  throats, 
because  as  sure  as  etfcct  followed  cause,  so 
sure  would  the  results  of  this  measure  be 
detrimental  to  them ;  and  instead  of  gain- 
ing by  it  they  would  be  ex])0sed  to  much 
sharper  competition  than  they  sutfercj  at 
the  present  nioiuent. 

Mk.  HUME  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  entirely  freed  from  pro- 
tection, it  was  only  right  that  the  ship- 
owners should  be  placed  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, that  they  should  have  the  power 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  ;  and  he  would  sup- 
port any  proposition  the  hon.  Member 
might  bring  forward  for  effecting  that  ob- 
ject, lie  (Mr.  Hume)  complained  of  the 
proposal  now  before  the  House,  though  on 
very  different  grounds  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down<.  He  com- 
plained that  the  duty  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved. He  knew  of  no  raw  material 
which  it  was  more  important  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community  to  render 
accessible  at  a  cheap  rate  than  timber  ; 
and,  next  to  provisions,  no  article  which, 
with  reference  to  the  erection  of  cheap  and 
suitable  dwellings,  was  more  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor.  He  considered 
that  the  course  of  legislation  hitherto  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  this  article  had  been 
most  objectionable  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  shipowners  who  concurred  in  opinion 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  last  spoke  were 
acting  against  their  own  interests.  The 
shipowners  objected  to  reciprocity  ;  and 
why  ?  They  said  the  materials  with  which 
they  built  their  ships  were  much  more  ex- 
])ensivo  than  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  foreign  ships.  That  was  in 
consequence  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  fo- 
reign timber,  which  wos  now  the  only  orti- 
cle  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  sub- 
ject to  duty.  In  this  country  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  was  more  expensive  by  5/.  a 
ton  than  on  the  Continent ;  and  a  foreigner 
could  build  three  ships  with  the  same 
money  with  which  on  Englishman  could 
build  only  two.  The  reduction  of  the  tim- 
ber duties  would  lessen  the  price  of  a  ship's 
hull  built  in  this  country  by  one-half,  or 
even  perhaps  two-thirds.  Would  this  give 
no  advantage  to  the  shipowners  ?  But, 
then,  ho  might  be  told  that,  with  respect 
to  wages  and  the  maintenance  of  seamen, 
the  British  shipowner  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  The  expense  of  Bri- 
tish seamen  was  certainly  higher  than  that 
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of  foreign  sailors  ;  but  this  arose  from  the 
fact  that  English  seamen  obtained  food  of 
a  much  better  class,  and  consequently  of 
higher  price,  than  foreign  sailors.  He  was 
satisfied,  however,  that  if  the  measure  now 
before  the  House  were  adopted,  the  British 
shipowner  would  within  five  years  be  able 
to  build  ships  at  much  less  expense  than 
at  present,  and  the  rate  of  freights  would 
consequently  be  reduced.  An  English- 
built  ship  was  always  insured  at  a  much 
lower  premium  than  a  foreign  vessel.  One 
of  the  effects  of  the  present  timber  duties 
had  been  to  drive  shipbuilding  from  British 
ports  to  our  Colonies,  where  vessels  could 
be  constructed  much  less  expensively  than 
at  home.  Yet  no  one  would  contend  that 
the  colonial  ships  wore  at  all  equal  to  Bri- 
tish-built vessels  ;  they  were  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate,  but  they  were  worn  out  in  ten 
years,  while  a  British-built  ship  would  last 
twenty  years  or  more.  The  effect,  then,  of 
the  reduction  of  the  timber  duties,  would 
be  to  restore  the  shipbuilding  trade  to  this 
country.  The  disadvantages  under  which 
the  English  shipowners  laboured  might  be 
classed  under  four  heads  :  first,  the  cost  of 
the  hull  and  rigging,  which  if  this  mea- 
sure were  adopted  could  be  completed  as 
cheaply  here,  he  believed,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world  ;  secondly,  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  would  now  be  equalized  ;  thirdly,  the 
price  of  provisions,  in  which  there  would 
now  be  a  considerable  reduction ;  and, 
fourthly,  the  duties  on  insurance.  He 
thought  that  the  amount  of  duty  on  ma- 
rine policies  was  very  objectionable,  though 
he  admitted  that  it  had  been  reduced  ;  but 
when  men  were  put  to  run  a  race  together, 
they  ought  to  be  equally  loaded.  The 
shipping  interest  had  not  the  advantage  of 
equal  loading,  though  the  course  of  their 
present  legislation  as  far  as  it  went  was  in 
the  right  direction.  He  recollected  that 
in  181.3  he  declared  at  the  India  House 
that  he  hoped  to  see  the  amount  paid  for 
tonnage  to  India,  which  was  then  50/.  per 
ton,  reduced  to  ten  guineas,  and  his  observ- 
ation was  only  laughed  at ;  but  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  it  was  reduced 
to  71.  10».,  or  11.,  which  was  considered 
remunerative.  In  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  duties  which  had  hitherto  been 
maintained,  British  ships  were  inefficiently 
timbered,  and  the  result  was  that  more 
fishermen  and  seamen  were  drowned  be- 
longing to  Britain  than  to  any  other  coun- 
try. Another  lamentable  result  of  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  on  this  subject 
waa,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of 


our  shipowners  was  invested  in  Danish  and 
Norwegian  vessels,  because  ships  could  be 
built  in  Denmark  and  Norway  so  much 
cheaper  than  here.  But  the  system  now 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  if 
carried  out,  would  put  an  end  to  that  evil, 
and  British  capital  would  be  employed  in 
British  ports.  He  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  petition,  which  stated  that  it  would  be 
important  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  labouring  classes,  if  they  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  cheap  dwelling-houses  ;  but 
that  the  existing  high  duties  imposed  on 
articles  of  consumption  deprived  them  of  that 
benefit.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  working  classes  should  have  the  means 
of  obtaining  cheap  dwelling-houses.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  said  a  great  deal 
about  their  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  lengthy  reports 
upon  their  sanatorj-  condition  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  that  House,  which  showed 
the  miserably  unhealthy  hovels  which  they 
were  obliged  to  occupy — the  fruitful  cause 
of  disease  and  death  amongst  the  poor  of 
this  country.  All  that,  however — the  horrid 
air  which  they  were  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  the  pestilence  which  followed  on  it — 
were  the  consequences  of  the  high  duty 
upon  timber  and  on  bricks  ;  and  he  fear- 
lessly asserted  that  every  man  who  opposed 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  those  arti- 
cles was  contributing  to  maintain  misery 
and  disease  amongst  the  working  classes. 
Men  who  had  been  toiling  their  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  occupy  a  place  where  they  could  at  least 
breathe  the  wholesome  air  ;  but  instead  of 
that  the  taxes  of  the  country  confined  them 
to  miserable,  unhealthy  hovels,  where  the 
fresh  air  never  penetrated  ;  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  experience  in  surrounding  themselves 
with  small  domestic  comforts,  they  were  fit 
only  to  be  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  or 
an  hospital.  He  wished  most  strongly  to 
press  the  point  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
of  this  country  upon  those  who  felt  disposed 
to  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
timber.  What,  too,  was  the  effect  of 
these  duties  on  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves ?  Every  man  knew  that  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  erection  of  buildings  was 
an  important  item  with  the  farmer.  Who 
had  tried  American  or  home  timber  for 
this  purpose,  without  finding  that  the  whole 
of  his  labour  and  expense  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  was  thrown  away,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  at  last  to  have  recourse  to 
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Baltic  timber,  if  he  wisbcd  to  hare  durable 
construelioni  ?  ConnoqiK'ntly,  the  mea- 
eupe  which  the  agricultunBts  were  now 
opposing  would,  if  passed,  enable  them  to 
construct  their  buildings  with  a  more  dur- 
able material.  What,  he  atkod,  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  ]>roposed  measure  on  all 
dMM*.  and  among  others,  on  the  manufac- 
turers ?  He  would  say,  take  the  duty  off 
entirely,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  to  com- 
pete with  all  the  world.  Give  protection 
to  nobody.  What  was  protection  but  the 
giving  to  some  individuals  the  right  of 
taxing  their  neighbours  ?  Every  protec- 
tionist put  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's 
pocket  mdirectly  ;  doing  that  which,  if  an 
unfortunate  man  did  in  the  streets,  he 
would  be  taken  to  Bow-street,  and  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay.  No  measure  con- 
nected with  commercial  reform  was  of  more 
imjiortance  than  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  timbi-r  ;  and  he  could  only  account 
for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  not  taking  the 
duties  all  off  at  the  present  moment,  by 
supposing  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in 
making  so  great  a  change  as  he  had  done, 
taking  all  his  measures  together,  wished  to 
see  what  the  effect  of  those  might  be.  He 
was  confident  that  before  another  year 
elapsed  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  see 
the  importance  of  the  total  repeal  of  the 
timber  duties,  not  merely  to  one  cUss,  but 
to  all  classes.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  should  give 
bis  vote  in  favour  of  the  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  on  the  ground 
that  timber  was  a  raw  material,  and  re- 
quired by  almost  every  class;  and  because  he 
believed  that  the  proposed  reduction  would 
1m  particularly  beneficial  to  the  working 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  it  had  not  been  proposed  to 
repeal  the  duties  entirely  and  immediatolv. 
Lord  0.  BEXTINCK  :  Jn  rimng.  Sir, 
to  »npi)0rt  the  Amendment  which  has  this 
night  been  brought  forwartl  with  so  much 
honesty  of  purjrasc,  with  so  much  ability, 
and  with  so  much  perspicuity  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Gloucester- 
shire (the  Marquess  of  Worcester),  I  am 
sure  I  am  but  uttering  the  sentiments  of 
hon.  Mrrobcra,  when  I  say  that  none  could 
hare  listened  to  the  observations  which 
fell  from  that  noble  Member,  and  not  have 
felt  convinced  ho  has  given  promise  of 
eminence  in  future  discussions  of  this 
Iloasc.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I 
should  not  have  risen  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  the  other  night  for  the  purpose  of 
adjournment,  had  I  not  l>e<>n  of  opinion 
that  the  subject  of  debate  was  of  the  most 


paramount  importance.     The  question  be- 
fore  the  House  appears  to  me  to  divide  it- 
self into  three  different  heads.  First,  comes 
the  question  of  revenue,  and  the  relief  of 
taxation   to  the   pi-ojile   of    this   country. 
Secondly,  the  subject  appears  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  how  far  we  should 
maintain  the  system  of  protection  to  our 
Colonies,   so  long  afforded   them.      And, 
thirdly.  Sir,  in  discussing  this  question,  wo 
are  bound  to  consider  whether  we  shall,  or 
shall  not,  continue  to  maintain  a  national 
maritime  prej)onderance  by  the  encourage- 
ment on  that  part  of  our  trade,  which  gives 
employment  to  our  native  seamen.     Many 
returns  and  statements  of  figures  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  on  other  occasions  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  :  and  I  will  commence  my 
observations  by  endeavouring  to  show  that 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  figures  emanating  from 
the  latter.      A  lamented   and    illustrious 
statesman,  a  relative  of  mine,  made  this 
observation — that  the  last  thing  to  which 
he  inclined  to  pay  any  attention — the  last 
thing  he  felt  inclined  to  consult — the  last 
thing  he  felt  inclined   to  believe,   was    a 
statement  of  figures  made  to  this  House. 
And  this  moy  truly  be  said,  I  think,  of 
the  figures  produced  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Now,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  this  country  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  Tables  of  Revenue  and  Popula- 
tion,  published  by   Mr.   Porter  in   1841, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  re- 
gistered steam  vessels  is  791,  and  the  ton- 
nage carrie<l  by  them  95,795  tons.      By 
another  portion  of  a  document  emanating 
from  the   Board  of   Trade,  it  seems  this 
country  did  not  then  possess  791  vessels  of 
this  class  ;  but  not  less  than  17,000,  with 
a   tonnage,    not  of  95,000   tons,   but  of 
3,264,459  tons.     Now,  it  appears  to  me 
the   mode   adopted   of  arriving   at   these 
larger  numbers  is  by  registering  the  voyage 
of  every  wretched   miserable   sloop    that 
leaves  the  ports  of  the  country  ;  so  that  if 
each  of  these  vessels  made  two  voyages  a 
month  to  Ostend,  for  instance,  which  would 
be  twenty-four  voyages  for  the  year,  each 
would  enter  into  the  account  as  twenty- 
four  vessels.     Therefore,  this  would  be  the 
effect — that  an   East   Indio   ship   of  500 
tons,  making  one  voyage  in  the  year  out 
and  home,  and  employing  thirty  seamen, 
would  figure  in  these  returns  as  500  tons  ; 
while  a  wretched,  paltry  sloop,  such  as  I 
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hare  mentioned,  carrying  only  50  tons, 
and  manned  by  two  men  and  a  boy,  mak- 
ing her  only  voyage  to  Ostend  or  Antwerp, 
would  represent  1,200  tons.  Well,  then, 
these  figures — emanating  from  authority, 
mind  —  being  so  fallacious,  how  can  we 
look  at  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  judge  of  the  amount  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  or  the  extent  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce ?  How  are  we  to  draw,  or  how  can 
any  man  draw,  correct  conclusions  from 
such  documents?  This  small  sloop  of  which 
I  speak,  its  crew  earning  in  wages  721., 
would  represent  more  tonnage  than  the 
East  India  vessel  paying  wages  to  the 
amount  of  7201.  By  the  same  rate,  an 
Ostend  steamer  of  100  tons,  and  manned 
with  five  men  and  a  boy,  making  two  trips 
per  week,  would  cause  a  splendid  display 
of  10,400  tons.  And  again,  a  sloop  of 
fifty  tons,  would  show  more  than  a  China- 
man of  1 ,200  tons,  manned  by  a  crew  of 
seventy-two  men,  and  earning  l,728i.  per 
annum.  I  could  add  other  illustrations  to 
those  already  given,  and  might  speak  of 
the  returns  of  trade  in  guano,  in  which  it 
is  stated  there  are  679  ships  employed,  the 
tonnage  of  which  is  219,764  tons,  the  crews 
11,434  men,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
205,8 12i.  These  vessels  brought  home 
cargoes  valued  at  1,668,000J.  Now  com- 
pare the  Return  of  this  trade  with  the  Re- 
turn of  registered  steam  vessels,  and  then 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  these  returns  for 
comparison.  Could  any  comparison  be 
made  with  the  guano  trade,  which  is  said 
to  employ  upwards  of  11,000  seamen,  and 
the  return  of  registered  steam  vessels  and 
their  tonnage.  I  hope,  Sir,  1  have  shown 
to  this  House  sufficient  to  convince  it  that 
we  cannot  rely  upon  the  statements  made 
upon  the  position  of  our  foreign  trade  ; 
and  its  Members  must  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  statistical  information  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  But  having  touched  upon 
this  subject,  I  will  address  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  House  upon  the  matter  of 
nrico.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr. 
Warburton)  has  stated  that  the  reduction 
of  duty  kept  the  Americans  from  obtain- 
ing an  excessive  price  for  the  timber  of 
that  country.  That  is  a  point  on  which  I 
will  meet  the  Ministry.  In  the  year  1842, 
when  a  reduction  of  taxation  was  proposed, 
It  became  me,  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty 
as  the  representative  of  a  constituency  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  interest,  to  wait 
on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  state  to  him  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber  would 


have  one  of  two  effects,  either  that  the  na- 
tives on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  would 
pocket  the  duty  taken  off  their  products, 
or  that  the  Canadian  trade  would  be  in- 
jured to  some  extent.  1  think  1  can  show 
to  a  demonstration  that  one  of  those  re- 
sults has  happened.  I  will  show  by  evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
average  price  of  timber  from  Quebec  has 
been  reduced,  whilst  the  large  amount  of 
the  duties  taken  off  has  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  foreigner.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  the  average  prices  of  timber, 
which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Ranklin,  of 
Liverpool,  and  sent  to  that  gentleman  by 
Messrs.  Rankhn,  of  Elsinore.  The  firm 
which  has  furnished  this  information  is  of 
the  highest  character,  and  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive trade  ;  and  therefore  the  statement 
given  by  these  gentlemen  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct  by  the  House.  Now,  1  find  that 
the  price  of  red  pine  in  Canada  in  the  years 
1839  and  1840,  was  M.  per  foot.  In  1841 
it  was  9\d.  per  foot.  This  makes  an 
average  of  Q\d.  per  foot.  I  omit  the  year 
1842  from  my  statement,  because  the  Mi- 
nistry do  not  approve  of  looking  at  that 
period.  I  do  nut  state  the  average  of  that 
year — the  year  1842 — because  it  seems 
that  Ministers  almost  regard  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world  as  dating  after 
that  year.  Ministers  would  almost  seem 
to  regard  that  period,  as  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution in  France  had  been  regarded  by 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  desire  to  date 
all  future  time  from  its  commencement. 
The  year  1842  is  so  highly  regarded,  that 
it  would  be  nothing  wonderful  if  w^e  no 
longer  dated  so  many  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  but  after  the  advent  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  office. 
I  shall,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances, 
leave  out  this  year  1842.  I  shall  apply 
myself  to  the  three  years  before  1842,  and 
the  three  years  following  that  memorable 
era ;  and  I  find  the  average  price  of  tim- 
ber for  the  three  years  before  1842,  was 
9^(2.  per  foot ;  and  I  further  find,  that  the 
average  price  for  three  years  following 
1842,  had  fallen  to  7JcI.  per  foot.  This  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  red  pine  coming  from  Quebec  was 
13|  per  cent.  I  will  also  give  the  House 
the  price  of  yellow  pine,  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  admitted  has 
fallen  in  price  after  the  duty  had  been 
lowered.  I  find  the  average  of  yellow  pine 
before  the  duty  was  reduced  was  4J(i.  per 
foot,  ond  which  fell  to  4^d.,  making  a  re- 
duction by  the  effect  of  differential  duty  of 
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10  per  cent.  A  reduction,  tlico,  had  taken 
place  in  Canada  uf  13\  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  red  pine,  and  of  10  per  cent,  in 
yellow  pine.  Yet,  if  we  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  rijfht  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Guremiueiit,  we  should  learn 
that  bv  the  reduction  of  duty  prices  would 
not  fail  but  rise.  I  think,  Sir,  I  have 
fthown  tliat  those  persons  who  represented 
the  shipping  interest  in  the  year  1 842  have 
not  been  so  far  out  in  their  calculations  as 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  the 
country  believe.  I  have  other  returns  than 
those  I  have  given,  but  I  think  the  House 
will  be  satisfied  with  those  of  Messrs.  Rank- 
lin  on  Canadian  timber,  wbieh  I  have 
quoted,  and  raoy  bo  relied  upon.  I  will 
now  refer  to  the  price  of  Baltic  timber ;  and 
I  aro  extremely  glad  to  say  I  shall  quote 
an  authority  of  great  weight  with  this 
House.  It  is  always  pleasing  to  quote 
from  the  speeches  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
but  I  can  now  quote  from  the  published 
writings  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who,  rather 
than  contravene  his  opinions,  thought  pro- 
per to  resign  his  seat.  I  quote  from  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  published  in 
18-1.5.  The  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
this  pamphlet,  was  to  show  the  great  ad- 
vantage the  con.sumers  would  obtain  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duties.  He  said,  that 
np  to  the  year  1 845 — the  period  at  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wrote — the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  had  not  had  fair 
play,  and  that  the  e.xperienco  of  another 
year  would  afford  a  better  test  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  the  consumer  would  derive  from 
their  operation.  He  referred  to  those  pre- 
dictions he  made  at  the  time  those  mea- 
sures were  passetl,  in  respect  of  which  we 
have  been  so  much  laughed  at.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says — 

"  Whon,  luiitovpr,  it  Ui  romcmliorod  how  pern- 
liar  WM  die  c-ounio  of  the  timber  trade,  .iiid  the 
Bode  of  preparing  dcali  for  the  ISritish  niiirkct 
aoder  the  fi>rnier  Uw,  that  we  luive  onljr  two 
jrar*  of  the  new  njrttem  liefnre  us,  and  that  tiui- 
'"'  ■'■--  ""I  come  here  until  after  tho  timber  in 
^  it  i»  evident  that  another  twi'lve- 
nt  niuit  elajwe  boloro  we  e*n  fully  ajt- 
|.,.  ■  ,.■  beneflta  of  the  alteration  which  luu 

I"     '  A«,  Iw'wever,  it  wa«  eonfldenti)'  pre- 

•'  that  the  eonflunier  would 

I  ■'(  the  (treat  reduction  of 

'  1    r.  I  have  referred  to 

<"!•'  I  iliun,  and  have  ob- 

taini  .1 

Mr.  Gla4lst<>ne  then  says,  that  it  appears 
that  the  price  of  Oantzic  or  Memel  timber 
in  the  London  ninrket,  duty  paid,  was,  in 
January,  1842,  51.  \'2i.  Gd'.  pir  load,  and 
that,  in  January,  184o,  when  the  duty  was 


lower  by  30*.,  the  price  varied  from 
4^  7 1.  6d.  to  41.  lOs.,  and,  consequently, 
the  mean  price  was  -U.  8;.  9<i. ;  the  reduc- 
tion to  tho  consumer  in  1845  being 
11.  3«.  9<i.,  leaving  the  remaining  C«.  3(i. 
to  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. Now,  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  i>ame 
month  of  January,  in  184G,  and  I  find  that, 
at  that  period,  the  price  of  Pantzic  or  Me- 
mel timber  per  load,  duty  paid,  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  varied  from  4/.  1  Os.  to  51. ; 
mean  price  being  41.  15s.  The  result  is 
that  the  reduction  to  the  consumer  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1846,  out  of  the  30*.  of  reduced 
duty,  is  no  more  than  IGs.  6d.,  the  other 
13«.  6d.  going  into  the  pocket  of  the  fo- 
reign grower.  And,  Sir,  I  want  to  know, 
whether  my  hon.  Friends  around  me  call 
upon  the  Government  to  reduce  the  excise 
duty,  of  which  the  profits  are  divided  be- 
tween the  consumers  and  the  growers  of 
the  articles  on  which  the  duties,  are  levied, 
they  are  not  wiser  than  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  seem  to  have  adopted 
this  principle,  viz.,  that  we  should  abandon 
all  reduction  of  excise  duties,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  reductions  of  customs  duties, 
that  is,  of  duties  upon  articles  which  came 
into  competition  with  the  industry  and  la- 
bour of  our  own  people?  But  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  is  not 
contented  with  the  prices  in  the  London 
markets  only,  but  goes  further,  and  refers 
to  those  of  the  Liverpool  market.  He  says 
that  the  price  of  Dantzic  fir,  common  and 
middling,  sold  in  Liverpool,  was — 

per  foot. 
In  Jan.  1R41   ...  2a\d.  to  27(/.    ...  mean  26|(i. 
1842  ...  2iU.  to  25W.  ...     "       25d. 
16*6  ...   lvld.to2ld.    ...     "       2n\d. 

showing  a  reduction  in  1 845,  as  compared 
with  1841,  of  Gld.  per  foot,  or  27*.  Id. 
per  load  ;  and  a  reduction  in  1845,  as  com- 
pared with  1842,  of  4jd.  per  foot,  or 
1  ds.  I  Od.  per  load.  But  the  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  foreign  producer,  who,  in  1 845, 
as  compared  with  1841,  put  2s.  lid.  out 
of  the  reduced  duty  of  30«.  in  his  own 
pocket,  did,  in  1845,  as  compared 
with  1842,  put  into  his  own  pocket, 
no  less  than  I0«.  2d.  of  the  same  30*. 
But  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  corry- 
ing  forward  the  calculations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  1  find  that,  in  tho 
month  of  January,  1846,  the  price  of 
Dantzic  fir,  common  or  middling,  sold  in 
Liverpool,  hod  risen  to  23d.  and  24<i.,  the 
mean  price  being  23Jd.  ;  so  that,  if  you 
compare  the  respective  years  1841  and 
1842  with  1846,  the  period  by  which,  as 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  told  you,  you 
■were  to  he  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  results  of  this  measure,  you  will  find 
that  the  reduction  to  the  consumer  in  1846, 
as  compared  with  1841,  has  fallen  to  3^d. 
per  foot,  or  I3s.  6jd.  per  load,  and  that  the 
reduction  in  1846,  as  compared  with  1842, 
has  fallen  to  5>.  2^d.  per  load  :  the  gain  to 
the  foreigner  being  16s.  5\d.  in  1846  as 
compared  with  1841,  and,  in  1846  as  com- 
pared with  1842,  no  less  than  24*.  9|d. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  trade  with  the  Canadas  has,  not- 
withstanding, greatly  increased.     It  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  trade  has  increased ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  that  increase  has  not 
ariiten  from  any  reduction  of  these  duties, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great 
increase   in  railway  speculation,   and  the 
consequent  demand  for  timber  for  railway 
sleepers  and  buildings.     ["Hear!"]     Do 
those  Gentlemen  who  cry  "  hear"  think, 
let  me  ask  them,   that  any  one  of  those 
ratlwajrs  which  have  been  constructed,  would 
not  have  been  constructed  if  these  duties 
had  not  been  altered  ?     I   am  myself  a 
holder  of  railway  shares ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  never  remember  it  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  question   whether  a   railway 
should  be  constructed  or  not,  or  whether 
wooden  sleepers  instead  of  stone  should  be 
adopted,  in  consequence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government    having    altered    the    timber 
duties,  and  that  wood  could  be  got  5s.  2d. 
a  load  cheaper.     1  do  not  at  the  moment  see 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Hudson)  in  his  place,  or  I  would 
venture  to  appeal  to  him  whether  one  foot 
the  less  of  timber  would  have  been  bouglit 
for  railway  purposes,  if  the  duties  had  re- 
mained the  same  as  they  originally  were. 
I  know  well  what  his  answer  would  be; 
and,  if  so,  it  must  be  clear  to  this  House — 
BO  far  at  least  as  increased  consumption 
is  concerned  in  respect  of  timber — that  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  has  been  an  unmiti- 
gated loss  to  the  consumer ;  and  that,  but 
for  this  increased  railway  speculation,  the 
Canadas  would  have  suffered  much  both  as 
regard.')  the  price  of  their  timber,  and  the 
increase  of  their  exports.     But  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman   the    First    Lord   of  the 
Treasury,  on  a  former  occasion,  appealed 
to  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  and  drew  a  com- 
parison of  the  tonnage  employed  in  1845, 
as  compared   with   his   favourite  year  of 
1842.     I  think  my  right  hon.  Friend  s.iid 
that  222,000  tons  entered  inwards  in  1845, 
and  180,000  in  1842.    But,  that  the  House 
may  see  how  unfair  my  right  hon.  Friend 


is  in  making  quotations,  I  will  read  a 
statement  from  a  circular  of  Messrs.  Demp- 
sey,  Frost,  and  Co.,  dated  Feb.  22,  1846. 
I  think  that  my  hon.  Friends  around  me 
may  have  good  reason  to  complain  that  the 
information  which  1  moved  for  some  si.x  or 
seven  weeks  since  has  been  kept  back  so 
long.  1  refer  to  a  Return,  for  which  I 
have  moved,  of  the  timber-laden  ships  en- 
tered inwards  for  the  last  seven  years. 
And  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  it  was  only  this  morning  we  got  a 
Return,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
moved  for,  of  the  guano-laden  vessels  which 
have  entered  inwards,  whilst,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  moves  for  a  Return,  it  is 
presented  the  next  day.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, of  the  great  increase  of  the  trade  of 
late.  But  why  was  that  ?  Why,  the  revo- 
lution, 1  may  almost  term  it,  which  he  him- 
self produced  in  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try in  1842,  threw  the  trade  into  complete 
confusion.  1  find  that  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  British  American  trade  in 
1842,  was  165  ships  and  91,179  tonnage; 
but,  if  1  look  to  the  year  before,  I  find 
that,  instead  of  165  ships  and  91,179  ton- 
nage, the  ships  were  318,  and  the  tonnage 
174,948.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  never 
condescends  to  look  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Whigs  were  in  office.  But,  looking 
back  all  the  way  to  the  year  1831,  I  find 
no  two  single  years  in  which  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  British  Ameri- 
can trade  was  so  low  as  that  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  takes  as  his  criterion. 
I  will  take  the  average  of  three  years  since 
the  alteration  of  the  timber  duties,  and 
compare  the  results  of  the  North  American 
trade  with  the  same  during  earlier  trien- 
nial periods,  ond  then  contrast  it  with  the 
results  of  the  Baltic  trade.  I  find  that  the 
average  increase  on  the  last  period  of  three 
years,  as  compared  with  the  three  years 
previous  to  1842,  is  36  per  cent,  of  ton- 
nage in  the  North  American  trade;  but 
comparing  the  three  years  of  1839,  1840, 
and  1841,  with  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  I 
find  the  increase  was  66  per  cent. ;  so  that 
it  appears  that  the  Canada  trade  was  pro- 
gressing before  the  alteration  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty ;  and  that  it  has  not  pro- 
gressed since,  notwithstanding  the  demand 
caused  by  the  increase  of  railway  specula- 
tion. In  contrasting  the  Canada  with  the 
Baltic  trade,  I  find  that  the  average  import- 
ation of  the  three  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1833,  by  timber-laden  ships,  w^as  21,164 
tons.     In  the  triennial  period  immediately 
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before  the  reduction  of  tho  differential  du- 
tiea,  tho  average  tonnage  laden  with  Baltic 
timber  fell  from  that  amount  to  an  average 
of  14,442,  BO  tliat  whilst  under  the  old 
dutie*  the  Baltic  importation  fell  one- 
third,  the  importation  from  Canada,  under 
the  differential  duties,  increased  bj  66  per 
oent.  I  think,  then.  Sir,  I  have  shown 
good  cause  why  our  Canadian  Colonies 
Dare  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  this  altera- 
tion, and.  Sir,  I  much  fear  they  are  ahinned 
•Iretdy.  The  Canadian  mail  arrived  but 
two  dajs  since ;  and  what  is  the  intelligence 
■he  kaa  brought  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  the  Ca- 
nadas,  and  that  they  arc  already  discussing 
the  question  whether  it  is  not  better  that 
they  should  bo  annexed  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liskeard  shakes  his  head  ;  but 
this,  I  assure  him,  is  the  information  which 
has  come  to  this  country.     They  say — 

"  We  admit  jrour  cotton  nianulactureii,  wo  ailinit 
jour  wooUeD  mano&cturea,  at  7^  (ht  cent.  <lutr, 
whilst  we  place  15  per  cent,  upon  those  of  the 
Unit«d  State* ;  and  if  you  are  about  to  withdraw 
from  us  protection — you,  who  only  two  yean  ago, 
gave  to  us  the  boon  of  the  Canada  Com  Bill — if 
you  are  going  to  deprive  us,  as  you  deprive  the 
fcnnert  of  England,  of  protection,  and  to  extend 
the  principle  you  now  apply  to  timber,  to  com  as 
well,  we  had  better  by  half  join  the  United  States." 

But  I  will  read  a  passage  from  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  of  the 
25th  of  February  last ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
ought  more  properly  to  have  observed,  it 
was  in  Canada  West  that  the  feeling  to 
which  I  have  referred  principally  prevails. 
The  article  to  which  I  allude  says: — 

"When  Lord  John  Russell,  now  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  de- 
molishing the  pocket  boroughs,  an  hon.  Legisla- 
tor"— [I  well  remember  the  occurrence,  for  I  sat 
by  tha  side  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  John  Smith  ;  for 
be  it  was  at  the  time] — "an  lion.  L<')riiilator  said, 
that  the  temerity  of  tho  proposal  '  lairly  took  his 
breath  away.'  The  boldness  of  the  financial  scheme 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  striking  at  once  at  provisions, 
earn,  and  timber,  at  every  branch  of  trade  in  this 
Colony,  on  the  protection  of  which  the  producers 
had  relied,  has  had  something  of  a  similar  eflbot 
here.  The  majority  yet  remain  in  breathless  as- 
tooiahment,  mingled  with  no  little  eonstenuition 
aad  alarm,  and  not  the  len  lo  that  we  are  so  re- 
BOte  from  the  seene  of  aotion,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  deed  will  be  eonsummated  before  our 
remonstrmnoei  ean  be  heard.  We  have  at  present, 
however,  little  time  or  apaoe  at  our  disposal  to 
■liowlato  00  the  oooteqnenoe*  of  the  apparently 
iaevilaMe  earryiBg  of  the  Premier's  meMure ;  and 
we  oaiy  wish  to  eoovey  to  onr  Engliah  reader* 
what  appears  to  be  the  impression  of  the  best  in- 
tunned  persons  in  this  quarter." 

Will  the  free  traders  now — will  tho  hon. 
Omtlemen  oppoaite  now — taunt  us  wiUi 


tmnecessary  delay?  Thank  God,  we  have 
delayed  this  measure  till  the  "  remon- 
strances "  of  our  Canadian  Colonies  have 
been  heard  ;  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
the  patriotic  band  around  me,  the  meaaura 
would  have  been  carried  there  without  it. 
The  Colonies  have  now,  however,  been 
heard  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  House  will 
pause  before  it  passes  hurriedly  through 
it  a  measure  which  has  created  such  con- 
sternation and  alarm  in  our  Canadian  pos- 
sessions. Surely,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  time 
— when  America  is  arming  her  seaboard, 
and  when  Mr.  Quincy  Adams  impiously  and 
blasphemously  calls  to  his  aid  the  Word  of 
God  as  a  justification  for  lighting  up  the 
firebrand,  and  unleashing  the  hell-dogs  of 
war ;  surely  this  is  not  a  very  happy  mo- 
ment for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
shake,  by  their  Tariff  and  Customs  Act, 
the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  our  Canadian 
fellow  subjects.  There  is  a  little  cloud  in 
the  west,  which  may  grow  blacker  still, 
and,  perhaps,  break  upon  us,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  adopted  in  regard  to  our 
Canadian  Colonies.  Sir,  I  am  as  anxious 
as  any  man  that  peace  should  be  main- 
tained with  honour.  I  think  this  country 
can  well  afford  to  repose  upon  her  laurels, 
and  not  to  enter  again  upon  the  contests 
of  war.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  way  to  obtain  peace  is  by  a  dis- 
honourable sacrifice  of  our  colonial,  or  of 
our  domestic,  industry.  I  am  as  willing  as 
any  man  can  be,  that,  if  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  our  rights,  they  should  be  referred  to 
any  umpire — I  care  not  whom — and,  ra- 
ther  than  we  should  wrongfully  take  any- 
thing where  a  doubt  may  exist  as  to  our 
right  to  take  it,  willingly  will  I  concede  it 
to  the  American  States.  But  if  it  comes 
to  this,  that  tho  Bible  is  to  be  quoted  aa 
the  foundation  for  America's  title  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  I  trust  that  we  shall  not 
go  sneaking  to  America  with  an  offer  of 
free  trade  in  corn,  of  the  birthright  of 
British  farmers,  and  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  British  shipping.  If,  Sir,  all  honour- 
able means  shall  have  been  used  in  vain, 
1  shall  meekly  and  humbly  appeal,  in  con- 
fidence, to  the  All-powerful  God  of  battle, 
and  not  a<ldre8s  America  in  the  language 
of  purchase,  but  the  thundering  broadsides 
of  lino-of-battle  ships.  Firm  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  when  the  last  resources  of 
peace  are  gone,  then,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  All-just  Providence,  fearing  no  hu- 
man enemy,  we  will  send  those  British 
seamen,  whom,  by  such  measures  as  this 
of  to-night  you  are  going  to  destroy — we 
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will  send  those  British  sailors  to  visit  the 
seaboard  of  America,  and  to  speak  to  her 
in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
The  Member  for  East  Gloucestershire  has 
accurately  stated  the  number  of  seamen 
employed  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  them  that  are  English 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  who 
are  Russians,  Norwegians,  and  Prussians. 
In  1844,  as  compared  with  1841,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  seamen  in  the 
foreign  trade,  engaged  in  the  carrying  of 
Baltic  timber,  had  increased  to  upwards  of 
11,000,  whilst  yours  had  only  increased  to 
between  1,100  or  1,200.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  under  our  laws,  we  can  keep 
pace  with  the  efforts  of  foreign  seamen ; 
and  if  I  show  what  I  contend  I  have 
shown,  it  proves  that  your  present  regula- 
tions are  not  such  as  will  conduce  to  the 
continued  maintenance  of  yonr  pre-emi- 
nence on  the  seas.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  seem- 
ed altogether  to  limit  his  view  to  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  says  to  us,  "  See 
what  you  have  done,  on  a  comparison  be- 
tween yourselves  and  the  whole  world." 
But  that  1  may  show  how  little  there  was 
in  his  observations,  I  will  turn  the  table 
upon  him,  and  show  how  the  trade  of  Den- 
mark stands.  I  will  first  refer  to  Prussia. 
Here  is  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  free 
trade.  You  altered  your  navigation  laws 
in  the  year  1825  or  in  1826,  I  do  not 
now  remember  which,  and  what  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  I  will  read  you  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  shipping  trade  with 
Prussia  for  eleven  years.  I  find  in  1828 
the  carrying  trade  of  Prussia  was  sus- 
tained by  468  vessels  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  by  224  belonging  to  Prussia; 
in  1829,  by  465  British  and  254  Prussian; 
b  1830,  by  332  British  and  213  Prussian; 
in  1831,  by  285  British  and  213  Prussian; 
in  1832,  by  238  British  and  331  Prussian; 
in  1833,  by  199  British  and  373  Pnissian; 
in  1834,  by  131  British  and  376  Prussian; 
in  1835,  by  82  British  and  387  Prussian; 
and  in  1836,  by  149  British  and  439  Prus- 
sian.  Now,  how  is  it  I  find  that  in  eleven 
years  after  1826,  namely,  in  1837,  that 
instead  of  the  trade  being  carried  on  by 
468  British  ships  and  224  Pnissian  ships, 
it  was  carried  on  by  201  British  ships  and 
411  Prussian?  How  is  it,  I  ask  that  in 
the  eleven  years  following  1826,  the  468 
British  had  fallen  to  201,  while  the  Prus- 
sian vessels  had  risen  in  number  to  411? 
The  return  1  have  just  read,  shows  that 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain  fell  off  one-half, 


while  those  of  Prussia  had  augmented  to 
nearly  double.  With  such  a  fact  self-evi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  know  how  you  are 
to  keep  the  balance  of  your  power,  as  far 
as  Prussia  is  concerned.  Now,  in  respect 
to  Denmark,  I  shall  briefly  glance  at  the 
state  of  our  shipping  trade,  as  compared 
with  that  country:  well,  I  find,  by  reference 
to  Mr.  Macgregor,  that  in  the  year  1838, 
there  passed — 
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This  shows,  in  the  carrying  trade  with 
Denmark,  the  proportion  of  British  ves- 
sels engaged  was,  in  1838,  177  to  1,476. 
In  1844,  I  find  that  the  number  of  Danish 
ships  entering  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
was  1,667,  the  tonnage  123,674,  and  the 
crews  8,120  ;  while  the  number  of  British 
ships  from  Denmark  to  Great  Britain  was 
only  59,  the  tonnage  7,423,  and  the  crews 
444.  I  will  nejtt  take  the  revenue  returns 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  and  what  do  I  find  the 
result  to  be  ?  The  returns  are  certainly 
jumbled  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  direct  proof,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  question  we  have  to  decide. 
The  question  I  understand  to  be  this: — 
How  has  our  foreign  trade  prospered  under 
those  alterations  ?  Our  colonial  trade  is 
a  protected  trade,  and  under  that  system 
has  flourished  ;  hut  in  those  returns  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  colonial  trade 
is  brought  to  the  help  of  the  foreign,  and 
hence  we  find  a  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  result.  As  it  is,  I  find,  by  the 
return  of  the  registrar  of  shipping,  an 
authority  than  which  there  can  be  none 
better,  because  there  can  he  no  deception 
in  it,  that  in  the  year  1820  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  2,648,593  tons ;  that  in  1 844 
it  had  risen  to  3,637,231  tons;  thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  988,636  tons,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent. 
But  in  the  mean  time  your  population  had 
increased  at  the  rate  of  39  per  cent.,  so 
while  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in- 
creased 39  per  cent.,  the  number  of  re- 
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gistmd  •hi|>*  incrrascd  only  37  per  cent. 
1  want,  therefore,  to  know,  Sir,  whetliiT 
there  i»  any  ju«t  reason  to  boast  of  the 
pronperity  of  our  ohipping  interest,  when 
It  is  proved,  beyond  all  matter  of  doubt, 
that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  popu- 
lation ?  Let  us  now  see  how  it  fared  with 
foreign.  Did  it  increase  37  per  cent.  ?  I 
find  that  in  1820  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
vessels  entered  in  British  ports  amounted 
to  561.047  tons,  and  that  in  1832  it  had 
increased  to  1,353,745  tons.  Thus,  while 
our  registered  tonnage  increased  37  per 
cent.,  tlie  foreign  increased  141  percent. 
This  may  be  a  question  to  try  our  strength 
with  the  United  States.  I  find  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1820  to  1844  the  registered  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  increased  from 
l]280,150  to  2,280,095  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  77  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  let  us  look  at  what  has  been  the 
progress  of  our  importation  in  the  articles 
which  form  the  principal  cargoes  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  this  country.  I  find  that, 
in  the  commodity  of  cotton,  from  1820  to 
1844,  the  increase  of  importation  has  been 
344  per  cent.,  and  in  timber  77  per  cent. 
Thus,  you  will  perceive  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  two  bulkiest  articles  the  in- 
crease of  registered  tonnage  has  been  but 
37  per  cent.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  has  taken  the  year  1842,  and 
I  will  take  the  same  period.  I  find  it  has 
been  stated,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
foreign  trade  has  increased  since  1 842.  I 
find  the  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with 
1842,  has  increased  from  2,734,983  to 
2,947,157,  showing  an  increase  in  tonnage 
of  212,274  tons.  I  have  already  shown 
you  that  in  the  Baltic  trade  alone  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  seamen  within  the  last  year 
increased  1 1 ,000,  no  doubt  many  of  them 
performing  more  than  one  voyage,  some 
jK-rhsps  two  or  three,  lluw  is  it  in  the  case 
of  British  seamen  ?  They  have  increased 
iu  number  in  the  same  period  from  214,009 
to  216,350,  being  an  increase  of  1,741  ; 
therefore  not  in  the  foreign  trade  alone  but 
in  the  entire  number  of  seameu  employe<l, 
the  increase  has  been  but  1,741.  1  find 
on  looking  at  the  trade  of  America  that  on 
Koiog  back  to  the  year  1700,  when  the 
United  States  were  still  British  Colonics 
and  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
when  the  {mptdation  was  but  two  millions, 
that  the  number  of  ships  engaginl  in  that 
trade  was  1 ,078,  and  the  numWr  of  British 
•eameii  28,900.  At  the  present  day,  after 
a  lapae  of  seventy-seven  veani,  the  number 
of  MMnen  eng«((ed  in  lra<}e  with  the  United 


States  does  not  exceed  20,000,  while  the 
population  of  the  States  has  increased  from 
2,000,000  to  20,000,(100.  This  shows  the 
nature  of  your  Colonies,  and  yet,  without 
even  consulting  them,  or  without  waiting 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Cunadas  u|>on 
a  subject  so  vitally  important  to  their 
staple  trade,  you  are  trying  to  force  a 
measure  which  they  confess  has  filled 
them  with  alarm  and  consternation.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kendal 
(Mr.  Warburton),  has  made  some  refer- 
ence to  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and 
has  stated  what  he  terms  "a  fact,"  but 
which  I  think  is  only  a  political  me- 
taphor— namely,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
scarcely  a  Norwegian  captain  was  without 
a  me<lal  or  decoration  attesting  his  bravery 
in  the  ser^-ice  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  such 
rewards.  A  right  hon.  and  learned,  and  I 
may  say  a  gallant  Friend  of  iniiio  partook 
in  the  glories  of  that  day,  when  he  found  a 
Nelson  and  a  AVellington  vying  with  each 
other  to  shed  the  greatest  lustre  upon  the 
annals  of  those  glorious  victories,  and  con- 
tending to  maintain  inviolate  the  independ- 
ence of  their  native  land.  Yes,  Sir,  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral (Sir  F.  Thesiger),  I  believe  partook 
in  the  glory  of  those  splendid  naval  achieve- 
ments, the  battle  of  Copenhagen  ;  he  has 
been  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country  iu  the 
hour  of  danger,  for  when  England  was 
struggling  with  the  united  armies  of  Ame- 
rica, and  almost  the  entire  of  Europe,  ho 
served  beneath  her  colours,  and,  when 
peace  was  restored,  turne<l  his  great  abili- 
ties with  no  less  success  to  other  more 
pacific  pursuits.  Yet,  Sir,  although  my 
lion,  and  learned  Friend  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  I  have  never 
seen  any  decoration  of  merit  appended  from 
his  button-hole.  If  medals  were  distributed, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  assures  us 
they  were,  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  not 
been  dealt  fairly  by,  for  he  can  boast  of 
no  such  distinguished  trophy.  [Several 
hon.  Members  :  Divide,  divide  !  Ques- 
tion !  ]  Hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  like  to 
hear  this  discussion.  1  am  nwarc  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  wish  to  bring  this  |)ortion 
of  the  debate  to  as  rajiid  a  conclusion  as 
|>0Hsiblc  ;  but  1  think  it  is  a  question  upon 
which  we  who  seek  to  maintain  the  mari- 
time strength  of  England,  and  who  wish 
to  retain  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  our 
Canadian  Colonies,  are  entitled  to  have  a 
fair  and  attentive  bearing.      1  do  not  wish 
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tlie  ITfiuse  to  fomi  any  erroneous  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  Let  us  remember  that 
as  the  Danes  were  once  ready  to  enlist 
under  the  tri-coloured  banner  of  France 
against  us,  it  is  not  probable  they  will 
readily  forgive  or  forget  the  injury  we  in- 
flicted on  them  as  a  retaliation.  I  think, 
recollecting  as  we  do  the  sentiments  that 
prevail  among  a  portion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, we  ought  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  pass  any  measure  that  may  tend  to  re- 
vive irritated  feelings,  or  weaken  our  de- 
fensive power.  Sir,  what  we  have  seen 
before  we  may  see  again.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men have  derided  the  flag  of  protection 
and  those  who  are  prepared  to  support  it. 
I  for  one  am  not  a.^hamed  to  hoist  the  flag 
of  protection.  [  Calls  of  "  Divide  !  "  ]  Let 
those  who  cry  so  loudly  "  divide,  divide," 
get  up  and  answer  me  and  refute  my  state- 
ments if  they  can.  I  have  defied  them  be- 
fore, and  I  defy  them  now  to  meet  me  on 
any  of  my  statements,  or  to  contradict  any 
of  my  allegations.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Lambeth  knows  I  am  not 
afraid  to  submit  ray  figures  to  investiga- 
tion, and  I  defy  him  to  answer  the  state- 
ments I  have  made.  I  am  not  a.shamc<l, 
and  I  never  shall  be,  to  hoist  the  flag  of 
protection.  Do  the  gentlemen  of  England 
remember  the  past  seasons  of  deficient 
harvests  ?  Do  they  remember  the  twenty 
years*  war  ?  Do  they  remember  that 
struggle,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope was  desolated  by  military  invasion  and 
all  the  concomitant  horrors  of  warfare — 
when  Prussia  and  Russia  wore  laid  waste 
— when  the  noble  and  patriotic  Russians 
were  obliged,  rather  than  permit  their 
capital  of  Moscow  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes?  Do  the 
"gentlemen  of  England  who  sit  at  home  at 
ease,"  remember  that  their  property,  nay 
more,  that  their  Hves,  and  the  lives  of  all 
they  hold  dear,  are  dependent  upon  the 
courage  of  those  British  seamen — the  de- 
fenders of  Old  England's  woo<len  walls?  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  so  impatiently  call  for 
a  division,  wish  it,  they  may  enlist  under 
the  Norwegian  banner,  with  its  white 
ground  and  crimson  cross,  or  under  the 
flag  of  America,  resplendent  with  its  thir- 
teen stars ;  but  I  am  assured  my  hon. 
Friends  who  surround  me  will  enlist  with 
me  under  the  old  weather-beaten  union 
Jack  of  England — 

"  The  fl.ig  that  bravnd  a  tbounand  jreara 
The  battle  and  tbo  breeze." 

Sir  G.  CLERK  said,  it  was  not  bis  in- 


tention to  trespass  long  upon  the  patience 
of  the  House;  neither  would  he,  in  the  few 
observations  he  had  to  make,  travel  far 
from  the  question,  but  on  the  contrary, 
strictly  confine  himself  to  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  If  he  might  be  per- 
mitted, he  would  be  glad  to  state,  that  the 
question  now  under  consideration  was, 
whether  upon  any  article  not  a  primary 
necessary  of  life,  but  conducive,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  they  ought  to 
reduce  a  duty  amounting  to  35  per  cent — 
not  to  take  it  away,  but  to  retain  a  pro- 
tective duty  upon  an  article  of  an  inferior 
description,  which  they  could  obtain  from 
their  own  Colonies.  The  noble  Lord  who 
had  last  addressed  the  House,  objected  to 
the  reduction  of  duty  upon  three  grounds, 
viz.,  loss  to  the  revenue,  injury  to  our  colo- 
nial dependencies,  and  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  maintaining  our  sui)remacy  at 
sea.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  had  also  objected  to  the 
change,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  would  be  unnecessarily 
thrown  away  by  reducing  the  duty  from 
25s.  to  1 5s.  But  if  that  statement  were 
correct,  what  would  become  of  the  allega- 
tion that  we  should  be  inundated  with  fo- 
reign timber  under  the  proposed  alteration? 
The  fact  was,  that  an  additional  importa- 
tion of  about  200,000  loads  of  timber, 
woidd  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
which  the  diminution  of  the  duty  would 
occasion.  He  believed  that,  under  the 
measure  then  before  the  House,  a  larger 
quantity  of  timber  than  heretofore  would 
be  introduced  into  this  country;  because 
the  Canadian  timber  and  the  Baltic  timber 
were  of  totally  different  qualities,  and  were 
u.sed  for  totally  different  purposes.  No- 
thing but  the  great  difference  in  the  prices 
could  have  induced  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  used  Canadian  yellow  pine  for 
purposes  to  which  the  Baltic  timber  was  pe- 
culiarly applicable.  Complaints  had  inva- 
riably been  made,  that  reductions  of  timber 
duties  would  be  destructive  to  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country,  and  ruinous  to  the 
Canadian  trade.  Those  predictions  had 
been  made  in  the  year  1821,  when  it  had 
been  proposed  to  reduce  the  protecting 
duty  on  Canadian  timber  from  65s.  to  45s. ; 
and  again  in  the  year  1842,  when  it  had 
been  proposed  to  reduce  the  protecting 
duty  from  4.5*.  to  25s.,  similar  predictions 
had  been  uttered.  Upon  that  occasion, 
hon.  Members  who  resisted  the  withdrawal 
of  a  portion  of  the  protective  duty,  stated 
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thkt  the  mcMtire  would  be  productive  of 
the  worst  possible  connequences — that  the 
CwMdiftn  trade  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
iataraata  of  a  valuable  dependency  seriously 
ftdeeted.  Now,  the  duty  of  Hit.  rcmaine<l 
untouched  until  the  year  1842,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  25*.,  and  then  they  were 
told  they  were  going  beyond  the  line  of 

Srudence,  because  30*.  ought  to  be  the 
tweat  amount  of  protection  retained,  for 
otherwise  a  reduction  to  25(.  would  anni- 
hikte  the  Canada  trade.  Had  those  pre- 
dictions been  verified  ;  and  what  had  been 
the  result  of  reducing  the  duty  on  Baltic 
timber?  Owing  to  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  charging  the 
duty  on  timber,  in  1842,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  very  accurate  comparison  of 
the  quantities  imported;  but  some  approxi- 
mation to  it  would  be  attained  by  com- 
paring the  revenue  received  in  1841 
with  that  of  the  year  1845.  In  the 
year  1841,  before  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  the  duty  on  Canadian  timber  was 
10».  per  load  ;  ond  it  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  450,000/.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
if  they  had  made  a  reduction  from  10».  to 
It.,  if  the  quanitity  of  timber  had  remained 
the  ume,  the  amount  of  revenue  would 
have  been  45,000/.  In  1843,  the  actual 
duty  received  on  Canadian  timber  amounted 
to  68,760J. ;  in  1844,  to  71,069/. ;  and  in 
1845,  to  94,862/. ;  showing  that,  during 
thoae  three  years,  instead  of  the  quantity  of 
timber  falling  off,  the  revenue  derived  from 
Canadian  timber  had  increased  120  per 
cent.  There  had  been  a  reduction  made 
from  3.5*.  to  255.  per  load  on  the  Baltic 
timber,  and  the  duty  received  in  the  year 
1841  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million. 
In  1843,  it  fell  to  575,000/.  ;  while  in 
1844,  it  rose  to  820,0001. ;  and  in  1845,  to 
947,000/. ;  showing  an  increase,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  had  taken  place  in 
respect  to  timber  from  Canada.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  considered  that, 
from  the  practical  experience  of  past  years, 
there  was  not  any  fair  reason  for  expecting 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  some 
hnn.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend. 
When  the  subject  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1821,  what  had  been  the  proposition  of 
that  hon.  House  ?  Why,  they  considered 
H  was  impossible  any  longer  to  maintain 
the  extravagant  rate  of  protection,  and  rc- 
eoameiHled  a  reduction  equivalent  to  the 
diibmiM  of  freight  between  Baltic  and 
Canadian  timber.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Q.  Bcntbck)  had  said,  "  I  object  to  your 


policy,  because  the  consumer  will  not  have 
any  benefit."  If  he  could  show,  from  re- 
turns relating  to  Canadian  and  Baltic  tim- 
ber, that,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  in- 
creased supply,  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  prices  had  been  kept  up,  he  would 
ask  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
railway  speculations,  and  otiier  pursuits  of 
a  mercantile  charocter  to  which  timber  was 
generally  applied,  if  the  duty  had  not  been 
previously  reduced.  Baltic  timber  never 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways until  the  last  year,  because  the  high 
protective  duty  excluded  it ;  but  it  had  been 
used  within  the  last  twelve  months,  because 
timber  of  a  cheaper  description  could  not 
be  procured  for  "sleepers."  The  noble 
Lord  had  also  said  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  to  lower  the  price  to  the 
producer,  and  that  he  had  invoices  to  show 
that  the  price  in  Canada  had  fallen  2d.  a 
foot,  while  no  reduction  had  been  made  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country.  When  the 
hon.  Member  said  that  freights  had  fallen 
from  304.  to  27 1.,  he  should  not  suppose 
that  the  difference  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  producer  of  timber  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.  On  the  contrary,  the  purchaser 
in  this  country  reaped  the  advantage  of 
that  reduction.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Tariff  of  1 842, 
the  shipping  of  this  country  had  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  But  the  paltiT 
increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  small 
coasting  vessels  of  those  countries  was  not 
worthy  of  being  taken  into  calculation  ; 
nor  could  it  be  expected  that  in  a  trade 
amounting  to  3,600,000  tonnage,  (inde- 
pendently of  our  foreign  trade  and  the 
trade  with  Ireland,)  the  addition,  though 
considerable,  would  be  as  great  in  propor- 
tion as  that  of  a  country  whose  vessels  were 
1,000  or  2,000  at  the  most.  The  noble 
Lord  complained  that  certain  returns  for 
which  he  had  moved  were  not  laid  on  the 
Table ;  but  this  did  not  arise  from  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
keep  back  information,  but  because  at  this 
period  of  the  year  it  was  impossible  to  make 
up  returns  showing  the  several  countries 
from  which  ships  came,  and  the  amount  of 
their  tonnage  respectively.  Two  returns 
had  been  made.  One  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  ships  had,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  increased  from  25,000  to  upwards 
of  31,000.  But  as  ships  were  merely  the 
machines  in  which  trade  was  carried,  it 
would  be  no  information  to  show  the  in- 
crease  in   the   number  of  ships,  without 
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showing  how  they  were  employed.  The 
other  return,  therefore,  showed  the  extent 
to  which  these  ships  have  heen  employed, 
by  stating  the  number  of  vessels  and  ton- 
nage entered  inwards  and  outwards  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that 
our  population  had  increased  from  1820  to 
1840  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  ship- 
ping, and  that  was  a  proof  that  our  com- 
merce had  been  falling  off.  But  during 
that  period  such  great  improvements  had 
been  made  in  our  naval  architecture,  that 
one  ship  now  did  three  times  the  work  of 
any  of  the  tubs  of  former  years.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships,  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  had  rapidly  progressed. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  the  proportion  of  ves- 
sels coming  into  this  country  from  Den- 
mark and  Norway  was  larger  than  that  of 
ships  of  any  other  country.  And  why  ? 
Mr.  Chapman,  a  very  large  shipowner  of 
Liverpool,  explained  the  reason.  lie  was 
asked,  "  Can  you  account  for  the  great 
preponderance  of  foreign  ships  engaged  in 
the  Baltic  trade?"  He  answered,  that  there 
were  many  other  trades  much  more  profit- 
able. The  shipping  interest,  therefore, 
abandoned  a  great  portion  of  that  trade, 
that  their  vessels  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  6ther  voyages.  The  exports 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  were  bulky  ar- 
ticles of  little  intrinsic  value,  and  our  ship- 
owners did  not  think  that  they  could  be 
suflSciently  remunerated  in  continuing  in 
the  trade.  But  it  had  been  stated,  that 
the  shipowners  of  this  country  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign  shipowner,  be- 
cause he  manages  his  ship  at  so  much  less 
expense.  Now,  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Government  already  had  tended  greatly  to 
diminish  the  expen.se  and  inconvenience  to 
which  the  British  shipowner  was  subjected. 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Young,  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  petition  of  the  shipowners, 
was  asked  what  was  the  effect  of  the  dimi- 
nution produced  by  the  Tariff  of  1842  in 
the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  of  ship- 
building ;  and  he  stated  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  timber  took  11.  per  ton  off 
the  expenses  of  shipbuilding  in  London — 
in  the  port  of  London  the  expense  is  IGl. 
to  \Sl.  per  ton — and  thot  at  Sunderland, 
where  a  ship  formerly  cost  1 21.  per  ton,  it  can 
be  now  built  for  101.  per  ton.  That  showed 
a  reduction  of  one-sixth,  or  of  17  per  cent, 
on  the  cost.  Mr.  Chapman  having  been 
asked  how  far  the  British  shipowner  could 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  said — 

"  If  the  rertrictioiu  on  the  Britiih  ibipownen 


were  removed — if,  for  instance,  we  had  formerly 
our  timber  and  provisions  on  the  same  terms  that 
we  now  have  them,  the  foreigner  would  never 
have  made  the  advances  in  shipping  which  he 
has  done.  If  we  were  only  but  on  an  equality 
with  foreigners  with  respect  to  the  raw  materials, 
I  think  we  could  cope  with  the  ships  of  any  nation, 
though  we  pay  double  the  taxation." 

And  ho  went  on  to  state — 

"  I  think  we  can  work  our  ships  30  per  cent. 
cheaper  since  the  Tariff.  We  can  now  better  af- 
ford to  go  to  Quebec  for  a  consignment  of  timber 
at  30<.  a  load,  than  we  could  at  USt.  or  SU<.  before 
the  Tariff." 

But  Other  measures  had  been  introduced, 
which  would  afford  the  greotest  possible  re- 
lief to  the  shipowners.  The  duty  on  hemp 
and  other  articles  used  in  shipbuilding  had 
been  repealed  during  the  last  year.  The 
hon.  Member  stated,  that  every  shipowner 
in  this  country  had  been  in  a  flourishing 
state  up  to  the  year  1840;  but,  that  for 
the  next  three  years  they  were  in  a  state 
of  great  depression.  It  would  certainly  bo 
a  matter  of  great  surprise  if  during  those 
years,  when  every  interest  in  this  country 
was  in  the  greatest  state  of  distress,  that 
the  shipping  interest  should  altogether 
escape.  But  foreign  competition  was  alleged 
as  the  reason.  That  was  not  the  cause.  It 
arose  from  the  shipowners  having  in  1838 
and  1839  overdone  the  trade,  so  that  the 
increase  of  tonnage  amounted  to  300,000 
or  400,000.  lie  wished  to  call  the  otten- 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  comparison  between 
our  own  shipping  and  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  navy  in  the  world  next  to  our 
own — he  alluded  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1845,  the  tonnage  of  British 
ships,  independent  of  those  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  the  trade  with  Ireland, 
amounted  to  3,669,000.  The  tonnage  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  entered  into 
this  country  in  the  last  year,  was  only 
448,000.  When  he  looked  to  what  was 
the  state  of  trade  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  he  foimd  that  in  1828  the 
British  tonnage  entered  there  amounted  to 
98,000  tons  ;  and  in  that  year  the  Ame- 
rican tonnage  amounted  to  868,000,  being 
almost  nine  times  the  amount  of  the  British 
tonnage.  Now,  what  was  the  proportion 
of  the  tonnage  in  1844?  In  that  year  the 
American  tonnage  was  1,977,000,  where- 
as the  British  tonnage  entering  the  Ame- 
rican ports  had  increased  from  98,000  tons 
to  776,000  tons,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  ninefold.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  whatever  for  apprehending  that 
cither  the  number  of  our  ships  or  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  commercial  marine  had  been 
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•t  all  iDJurod  br  the  mcaanres  that  had 
lMH"n  adopted  oitlicr  in  1842  or  in  1824. 
Thcfm  deUiU  might  appear  to  many  Gen- 
tlemon  to  be  uninteresting  ;  but  ho  hoped 
he  might  bo  excused  for  stating  such 
•rgumonta  an  would  assMt  the  Mouse  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  question  bo- 
fore  it.  It  hud  lK*cn  stated,  that  in  1824 
the  Parliament  had  erretl,  and  tliat  now  the 
Ooremnient  were  taking  another  step  in 
a  wrong  direction,  and  going  to  do  that 
which  would  he  highly  mischievous  to  our 
trade.  His  object  was  to  show  that  the 
neaaurcs  taken  in  1 824,  and  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  in  1842,  were,  bo  far  from 
being  prejudicial,  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  returns  before  the  House 
showed  that  trade  had  regularly  progressed 
and  flourished  in  consequence  of  those 
measures.  One  of  those  returns  gave  the 
amoont  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of 
London  in  1836 — the  first  year  in  which 
the  return  was  made,  but  a  year  of  great 
excitement  and  .^peculation,  and,  therefore, 
one  which  might  fairly  be  adduced  as  a  spe- 
cimen— the  British  tonnage  entering  the 
port  of  London  in  that  j'ear  was  772,000 
tons,  and  the  foreign  tonnage  amounted  to 
255,000  tons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three.  In  1 844  the  Briti.sh  tonnage 
had  increased  to  1,800,000  tons,  and  the 
foreign  383,000  tons.  The  same  thing 
would  appear  if  they  went  to  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  The  year  1845,  which  the 
noble  Lord  complained,  had  been  the  only 
year  quoted  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  exhibited  an  increase  not 
above  the  year  1842  onlj",  but  above  any 
of  the  most  prosperous  years  ever  known 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool from  Canada,  laden  with  Canadian 
timber  in  1839  was  339,  their  tonnage 
being  170,000.  This  was  the  largest 
•mount  of  ships  entered  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  high  duties  on  foreign  timber. 
He  would  take  the  two  years  since  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty.  In  1844,  the  number 
of  shiiis  entering  the  port  of  Liverpool 
from  Canada  with  timber  was  369,  and  the 
toooage  was  189,000  Uins  ;  in  1845,  the 
number  of  ships  was  453,  and  the  amount 
of  tonnage  239,0(M),  being  one  third  more 
than  in  tne  year  1839.  He  thought  these 
facts  completely  made  out  this  pn>po8ition, 
that  since  the  n>duction  of  the  duty  in 
1842,  the  importation  of  Canadian  timber 
into  this  country  had  increased  in  pmpor- 
tion  to  the   increased  quantity  of  timber 


brought  from  the  Baltic  ;  and  it  further 
prove<l  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  the  importation  of  this 
important  article,  and  that  that  reduction 
had  not  been  brought  about  in  a  rash  man- 
ner, or  in  any  way  that  could  injure  the 
interests  of  our  Canadian  Colonies,  but  that 
we  had  still  preserved  a  discriminating 
duty  in  favour  of  Canadian  timber  of  up- 
wards of  20  per  cent.  The  timber  trade 
of  the  Colonies,  therefore,  would  receive 
no  injury,  and  a  great  benefit  would  be 
obtained  by  the  consumer.  The  amount 
of  British  tonnage  had  increased  as  well  as 
the  number  of  ships  year  by  year  since  the 
changes  in  1842,  by  which,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  shipowners  themselves,  it  was  shown 
that  they  were  able  to  navigate  their  ships 
30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  before.  With 
tlie  statement  of  these  facts,  he  should 
leave  the  decision  of  the  question  in  the 
hands  of  the  House. 

Mh.  C.  BULLER:  Sir,  I  think  I  may 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  question  ;  in- 
asmuch as  I  believe  I  am  almost  the  only 
Member  that  has  not  taken  part  in  this 
free-trade  debate.  1  felt  myself  so  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  these  commercial  and 
financial  questions,  that  I  thought  I  might 
leave  them  in  better  hands ;  but  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  debate,  and  from  what 
I  have  read  in  the  reports,  I  think  I  un- 
derstood them  quite  as  well  as  some  others. 
From  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed  in  relation  to  Canada,  and  the  great 
interest  I  hove  always  taken  in  colonial 
questions,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  the 
House  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bear- 
ings of  this  question  on  colonial  policy — 
the  rest  of  it,  I  think,  has  been  triumphantly 
disposed  of.  Before,  however,  I  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  treated  this  question  as 
regards  colonial  policy,  I  will  say  just  five 
words  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  has  dealt 
with  it  as  bearing  upon  foreign  policy. 
When  the  noble  Lord  unfurled  the  union- 
jack  of  the  protection  party,  he  might  have 
recollected  the  altered  position  in  which  he 
now  stands,  as  the  leader  of  a  great,  and, 
as  he  says,  a  patriotic  party,  and  have 
assumed  some  of  the  gravity  and  prudence 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  leader  of  a 
great  party.  I  much  more  admire  the 
tone,  as  regards  our  foreign  policy,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the 
noble  Lord  with  whom  I  usually  act ;  and, 
however  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Beutinck) 
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may  disprove  of  the  course  they  have  taken, 
I  think  it  would  have  been  far  wiser,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  American  Senate  and 
the  Royal  Family  of  France,  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  who,  on  this  sub- 
ject, generally  maintains  a  dignified  silence, 
but  who,  when  compelled  to  say  anything, 
always  uses  the  language  of  dignified  cour- 
tesy ;  and  who,  in  order  to  prevent  war, 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  peace  by  an 
extension  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
those  countries.  I  say  it  is  far  wiser  so  to 
act,  than  to  get  up  bandying  bombast  with 
the  braggarts  of  the  American  Congress  ; 
and  almost  justifying  the  vagaries  of  Mr. 
Adams,  by  adopting  a  tone  of  congenial 
bluster.  I  did  venture,  by  a  cheer  and  a 
shako  of  the  head,  to  express  my  dissent, 
when  the  noble  Lord  said  that  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  causing,  in  the  C'a- 
nadas,  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
throwing  off  tlieir  allegiance  to  this  coun- 
try, and  annexing  themselves  to  the  United 
States.  They!  Whom  does  the  word 
"they"  mean?  What  arc  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  from  which  these  facts  are 
derived?  When  the  noble  Lord  says  that 
nothing  is  talked  of  but  this  annexation — 
[Lord  G.  Bestixck:  In  Canada  West] 
— I  am  coming  to  that.  I  suppose  it  was 
my  cheer  which  induced  the  noble  Lord  to 
produce  his  authority,  and  he  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  Motitrcal  paper,  which  in  the 
most  violent  language  talked  of  throwing 
off  the  allegiance  of  Canada  to  this  country. 
It  happens  that  by  the  same  post  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Montreal  Pott,  which 
is  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Government ; 
and  how  is  the  indignation  of  all  Canada 
vented  in  that  journal?  Wliy,  it  is  stated 
that  the  subject  is  so  important  that  they 
must  take  a  week  to  think  it  over.  The 
noble  Lord  does  not  know  so  much  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  press  as  I  do. 
I  believe  in  the  last  twenty  years  there  has 
been  no  occasion  on  which  the  Goveniment 
has  bestowed  an  office  on  a  member  of  any 
party,  but  the  organs  of  the  opposite  party 
cried  out  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to 
throw  off  allegiance  to  this  country  ;  but 
this  sort  of  bluster  always  ended  in  nothing, 
as  I  believe  it  will  now  :  and  those  who 
have  used  this  violent  language,  when  a  call 
is  made  upon  their  ]iatriotism,  will  rally 
round  the  Government  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  the  Government,  since  he  has 
been  in  office,  have  taken  the  best  security 
against  defection  by  binding  Canada  to  this 
Vol.  II. 


country  by  ties  of  common  interest  and 
affection  ;  "by  sending  out  such  men  as  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  and  Lord  Metcalfe  to  go- 
vern ;  and  by  carrying  out  this  course  of 
policy  all  dissensions  have  been  allayed, 
and  civil  war  has  been  changed  into  mere 
squabbles  of  party  ;  and  more  has  been 
done  than  could  have  been  effected  by  all 
the  monopolies  of  a  restrictive  system. 
The  noble  Lord  says  that  great  indignatioa 
is  felt  at  these  measures  in  Canada  West : 
why,  that  is  the  stupidest  thing  I  ever 
heard,  for  Canada  West  has  an  uncom- 
monly small  interest  in  the  question — it  is 
a  question  of  geography.  [Lord  G.  Ben- 
TiscK  :  Com.]  I  am  coming  to  com  pre- 
sently. Where  does  the  timber  come  from  ? 
Why  it  comes  entirely  from  Canada  East. 
With  the  exception  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ottawa  River,  the  province  of  Canada 
West  has  no  interest  in  the  timber  trade. 
In  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Sydenham,  dated 
at  Kingston,  in  Canada  West,  he  says,  "  as 
for  the  timber  trade,  there  is  not  a  soul 
west  of  this  town  who  has  any  interest  in 
it."  Where  are  the  indications  of  the  in- 
terest of  Canada  in  this  monopoly  ?  When 
the  former  changes  were  in  progress,  I 
admit  petitions  against  them  were  sent 
over  ;  but  was  there  any  address  from  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  West,  praying  that 
this  interest  might  be  kept  up  ?  But  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  East  passed  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
up  the  monopoly  of  timber,  if  Great  Britain 
would  give  them  free  trade  in  corn.  Why 
did  they  take  this  tone  ?  Was  it  out  of 
spite  to  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
mimity  ?  No  :  it  was  because  every  man 
of  sense  in  the  country  was  of  opinion  that 
nothing  ever  did  them  worse  service  than 
protection.  In  the  first  place  the  shipping 
trade  of  Canada  was  a  scandal  to  that  trade. 
Old  and  worn  out-vessels  were  sent  out  im- 
perfectly manned,  and  with  a  most  disorderly 
set  of  seamen  ;  and  there  were  more  ship- 
wrecks in  that  portion  of  the  trade  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  it.  VVhat  was  the  effect  produced 
in  Canada  ?  Did  the  merchants  make  large 
fortunes  ?  There  never  were  so  many 
bankruptcies  in  New  Brunswick  and  Lower 
Canada  as  in  the  timber  trade ;  and  that 
is  the  consequence  of  the  trade  having  al- 
ways been  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  merchants  of  Canada 
will  complain  of  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
tection ?  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  a  single  trade 
in  that  country  which  they  can  engogo  in, 
in  which  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  opu- 
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lent  merchant  1  than  in  tlie  timber  trade. 
Well,  nhon  did  this  protection  do  good  to 
the  people  or  to  tho  landowners?  Why, 
the  Lmduwucm  of  Lower  Canada  have 
MMcd  rcMilutiona  againat  tho  monopoly. 
Did  it  do  good  to  tliu  timVr  trade  itsoif  ? 
You  hare  »oup;ht,  by  tluH  monopoly,  to 
ipve  that  trade  iiuch  an  advantage  in  this 
market,  that  hkc  all  other  protected  trades, 
those  who  wore  engaged  in  it  have  retired 
upon  the  protection,  and  not  upon  their 
own  industry.  Thuy  have,  consequently, 
lowered  tho  character  of  Canada  timber 
to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Canadian  timber  docs  not  maintain 
that  station  in  the  European  market  which 
it  ought  to  have  had,  if  the  timber  mor- 
obant  had  used  common  caution  and  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  and  sent  only  good 
timber  to  tlie  English  market.  But  the 
fact  is  this,  that  your  protection  has  given 
them  Kuch  a  monopoly  in  the  home  market, 
that  they  have  sent  here  all  their  aboniina- 
bio  bad  timber,  which  many  pcojde  find 
the  effects  of  when  they  he  in  bed  ;  and 
they  have  sent  all  their  good  timber  into 
the  United  States.  Now,  has  the  protec- 
tion been  a  good  thing  for  tlic  ]>opulation 
of  Canada  ?  Why,  it  is  in  evidence  before 
all  tho  Commissions,  that  one-half  of  tho 
workmen  tliere  arc  Americans,  who  arc 
induced  to  go  over  by  high  wages  ;  that 
they  are  a  set  of  lawless,  dissolute  persons, 
getting  enormous  wages  during  tho  season 
when  their  sorrioos  were  in  request,  and 
spending  those  wages  in  drinking  and  de- 
bauchery during  other  periods.  Hut  what 
has  biHjn  tho  effect  of  this  protection  upon 
tho  industry  of  Canada,  the  great  industry 
of  Canada — thot  is,  tho  agricultural  in- 
terest— that  interest  which,  if  protection 
must  bo  given,  tho  Legislature  ought  to 
encourage  <  \Miat  has  been  tho  effect  upon 
that  interest  of  tlie  timber  monopoly  ?  It 
gave  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  employment 
in  that  trade.  Tho  consequence  was  it 
drew  off  all  tli(>  best  hands  from  agricul- 
tora,  and  tlie  real  and  great  staple  indus- 
try of  tho  country  languished,  bocauso  of 
tliia  abtnnl  monopoly,  by  which  we  endca- 
vonred  to  cocker  up  tlic  timber  trade.  I 
Mk  the  House  whollior  thia  haa  not  been 
tlie  CMo  ?  and  if  so,  was  it  wise  of  tho  Im- 
perial LegisUture  t<i  endeavour  to  foster 
thia  tnuio  by  artificial  means  ?  I  do  not 
approve  of  such  artificial  means  in  any  in- 
stance :  but  I  say,  never  did  tho  Legis- 
iatlirc  act  so  unwisely  as  by  attempting  to 
eolabliah  an  industry  of  this  kind,  which, 
from  its  nature,  depended  on  an   article 


whose  production  proved  ycor  by  year 
more  scanty,  au  industry  in  its  nature  pro- 
carious,  and  one  which  haa  prevented  pro- 
per attention  being  paid  to  the  national 
staple  interests  of  the  country.  Now  I 
know  there  is  a  notion  among  some  Gen- 
tlemen who  odvoeate  this  protection — it  is 
one  of  those  ignorant  notions  which  prevail 
in  this  country  very  extensively  with  re- 
ference to  that  Colony — though  it  is  a  very 
natural  one,  and  ono  that  I  found  to  exist 
elsewhere — a  notion  that  this  was  a  sort  of 
natural  protection  to  the  Canadian  agricul- 
turist, bocauso  his  first  operation  in  that 
country  is  to  fell  trees  ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  by  giving  him  this  artificial  prioc  for 
his  timber,  you  tho  better  enable  him  to 
get  over  the  first  expense  of  settling. ,  No- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous  than  this. 
If  this  protection  ever  did  lead  a  Canadian 
to  settle  and  clear  land,  it  must  have  led 
him  to  make  choice  of  the-  very  worst 
soil  for  agricultural  operotions,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  wherever  soft 
wood  grows,  that  is  the  worst  soil.  But 
tho  truth  is  that  you  do  not  give  even  this 
benefit  to  tho  cultivotor  of  the  soil.  All 
your  protection  does,  is  to  give  an  increased 
price  for  the  timber  ;  ond  what  is  tho  ef- 
fect ?  Tho  timber-man  comes  in,  selects 
ono  or  two  trees  that  nrc  fit  for  his  pur- 
pose, carries  them  away  and  leaves  tho 
rest  standing,  to  encumber  the  agricul- 
turist as  much  as  before.  This  is  the  real 
truth  of  the  case.  Then,  I  soy,  that  this 
is  a  trade  which  ought  not  on  any  accoimt 
to  hove  been  considered  by  this  country  as 
ono  of  such  an  advantageous  and  jwrma- 
nent  nature,  that  we  should  nmkc  any  sa- 
crifico  in  order  to  foster  it.  But  I  must 
also  soy,  that  feeling  this,  I  also  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  from  the  time  that  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  chosen  to  make  this 
experiment,  there  never  would  have  been 
a  period  adopted  in  which  the  change 
might  be  made  with  greotor  safety,  be- 
cause, from  natural  causes,  there  is  an 
immense  impetus  given  to  this  trade  at  the 
present  moment.  It  wants  not  your  pro- 
tection ;  it  needs  no  aid  from  monopoly  at 
tho  present  moment.  The  demand  for  tim- 
ber on  tho  continent  of  Euro]M',  for  tho 
railways  now  in  progress,  is  such  ns  to 
enable  the  Cana(linn  to  sell  his  timber 
without  any  monopoly  at  oil.  What  is 
more — and  I  wish  Gentlemen  to  attend  to 
this  fact — tlicro  is  a  great  and  permanent 
change  taking  jilnce  in  the  market  for  Ca- 
nada timber  ;  the  demand  for  it  in  the 
United  States  is  such  that,  while  Canada 
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timber  lasts,  it  will  find  a  much  hotter 
market  in  the  United  States  than  at  home, 
lu  tlie  last  two  or  three  years,  all  the  soft 
wood  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  has  been   exhausted ;    the  people 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  must 
now   go  to    Canada   for    their   deals  and 
other  soft  wood  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  nature  herself  has  produced,  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  monopoly,  a  market 
in  which  Canada  must  have  the  monopoly 
—  a  great,   and  natural,  and  permanent 
market.   And  I  gay  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
absurdities  to  prevent  the  people  of  England 
from  getting  cheap  timber  from  the  Baltic, 
in  order  to  bring  over  here  that  timber  for 
which  the  people  of  Canada  might  find  a 
better  market  m  the  United  States.     And 
now.   Sir,  allow  mo,   before  I  sit  down — 
timnking  the  House  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  my  observa- 
tions on  this  question  as  it  affects  the  Ca- 
nadians— to  say  a  fow  words  with  reference 
to  its  bearings  on  our  own  country.     Sir,  I 
look  upon  this  question  of  timber  as  one  of 
the  greatest,  importance  to  the  people  of 
England.     Every  man's  dwelling  in  this 
country  is  affected  by  the  vote  we  are  about 
to  give.    If  you  reaUy  liave  any  care  about 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  poor  and 
rich,  you  will  cheerfully  agree  to-night  to 
that  which  will  give    them    cheaper  and 
bettor  materials  for  their  dwellings.     Sir, 
the  noblo  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  chal- 
lenge me  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  com. 
Well,  the  noblo  Lord  had  a  right  to  give 
nie  the  challenge  ;  but  what  right  had  ho 
to  receive  a  singlo  cheer  from  the  patriotic 
Gentlemen  about  him  ?     I  must  say,  this 
plea  which  they  now  set  up  for  protection 
to  Canada  com  is  the  strangest  thing  of 
the  kind   I   ever  heard.     I   see  ray  Hon. 
Friend    tho    Member    for    Somorsctshirc 
(Mr.  W.  Miles)  blushes  at  tho  mention  of 
it.     I  recollect  that,  when   the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir    Robert   Peel)  proposed   tho 
Canada  Com    Bill,    in    1843,    ho   recom- 
mended it  as  a  boon  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  Colony  ;  and  how  did  the  country  Gen- 
tlemen come  forward  then  ?    Did  they  sup- 
port the  principles  they  had  so  long  pro- 
fessed ?     Did   they    adhere   to   their   old 
motto,  "  Ships,  Colonies  and  Commerce," 
and  say,  "  Oh,  by  all  means,  protect  your 
Colonies — tax  the  people  of  England  — 
perish  our  interests,  so  long  as  the  interest 
of  the  Colonies  is  maintained?"      They 
said  no  such   thing.     On  tho  other  hand, 
they  said,   "  Corn  will  be  so  mufh  a  quar- 
ter cheaper— bread  will  bo  li^d.  the  loaf 


cheaper — ^you  are  about  to  let  in  a  torrent 
of  abundance  in  tho  shape  of  Canadian 
corn — God  knows  how  cheap  they  can 
afford  it — they  will  perhaps  grow  it  for 
notliing,  and  bring  it  across  the  ocean  for 
nothing."  All  these  terrible  things  they 
brought  forward  to  terrify  us  from  admit- 
ting Canada  corn.  Well,  the  BUI  passed, 
notwithstanding  their  fears  ;  and  now  they 
come  forward  and  toll  us  that  in  little  more 
than  two  years  another  "  protected  inter- 
est" has  grown  up  again.  Well,  really, 
those  "protected  interests"  must  bo  of 
amazingly  quick  growth ;  they  seem  to 
have  something  of  the  quality  of  mush- 
rooms about  them,  and  to  thrive  and  spread 
most  instantaneously  from  tho  hotbed  of 
protection.  But  I  say  it  is  rather  too  much 
for  tho  hon.  Gentleman  to  come  forward  in 
this  imploring  manner,  and  to  beseech  us 
to  keep  up  a  protection  which  was  cstab- 
lishc<l  but  two  years  or  two  years  and  a 
half  ago.  I  contend  that  this  is  a  most 
impudent  claim,  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Canada  thomselvcs  will  en- 
tirely disavow. 

Tho  House  divided  on  tho  Question, 
that  the  IIouso  agree  with  tho  Committee 
on  the  said  Resolution  : — Ayes  232  ;  Noes 
109  :  Majority  123. 

Lift  of  ilie  Ayes. 

Achcson,  Visct.  Hrownri^fr.  J-  S. 

Actind,  T.  I).  lirucf,  Lord  E. 

A'l'ourt,  C'upt.  liullci-,  C. 

AkUoiiI)}-,  H.  a.  Uusfeild,  W. 

Aintwortli,  P.  Cardwcll,  E. 

Aldam.  W.  Carew,  W.  11.  P. 

AntrobuB,  E.  Camogic,  lion.  Capt. 

Archbold,  R.  Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 

Itaillio,  Col.  Chapman,  B. 

liaillie,  11.  J.  ChiclicnttT,  Lord  J.  L. 

Baiiip,  W.  Clay,  Sir  W. 

lUird,  W.  Clerk,  rt.  hoc.  Sir  G. 

Baldwin,  B.  Cobdon,  R. 

Bannermaii,  A.  Cochrane,  A. 

BareUiy,  D.  Cockburn,  rt.  Iin.  .Sir  G. 

Barkly,  IJ.  Colclirooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Barinj;,  rt.  hon.  K.  T.        Collott,  J. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Vf.  B.       Copeland,  Aid. 

Barnard,  E.  0.  Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Beckett,  W.  Courtenay,  Ix»rd 

Berkeley,  hon.  C.  Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt.  Craip,  W.  G. 

Bemal,  R.  Crawford,  W.  S. 

Blake,  M.  J.  Cripps,  W. 

Blewitt,  R.  .T.  Curric,  llaikes 

lloilkin,  W.  II.  Ualincny,  Ixird 

Botfield,  B.  Dalrjinplc,  Capt. 

Ikmverie,  hon.  E.  P.  J)aw90n,  hon.  T.  V. 

Bowen,  J.  I)eni»on,  E.  B. 

Buwk'»,  Adni.  Donnistoun,  J. 

Bowrinj,  I)r.  U'ETncourt,rt.lin.C.T. 

liridijciii.in,  11.  Diokinwn,  F.  II. 

Urinht,  .1.  Dodd,  (J. 

I'.rolherton,  J.  Douglan,  Sir  C.  E. 

Browne,  bon.  W.  Uouro,  Marq.  of 
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Doke,  Sir  J. 
Dunesn,  G. 
Dononoon,  VUct. 
DuDCombp,  T. 
DumUi,  Adin. 
EMthope,  Sir  J. 
Kbrio^rton,  Vinct. 
Kforton,  Sir  1'. 
Kllicv,  rt.  boD.  K. 
KUico,  K. 
EUU,  Wjmn 
Elphiiutoiw,  U. 
E«wu,  B. 
Etw>U,  R. 
Etsm,  Sir  Do  L. 
Ewmrt.W. 
Fcildrn,  W. 
FiUrojr,  hon.  II. 
Fitxroy.  LonI  C. 
FitiwillLiiii,  lion.  G.  W. 
Flowrr,  .''ir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox.  Charles  R. 
Gibwm,  T.  M. 
GUI.  T. 
Gore,  M. 

Goiilhurn,  rt.  hon.  U. 
(ireluiin,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grocne,  T. 
Grejr,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvonor,  Lord  R. 
lUII,  Sir  B. 
lUiniltun,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Ilanmcr,  Sir  J. 
llatton,  ('apt.  V. 
llawo.  It. 
Ilarea,  Sir  E. 
Ilcatbcoat,  J. 
Hill.  I«rd  M. 
llindlp.v,  C. 

Ilobbouw,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
How,  J.  W. 
Ilollond,  R. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
llomlijr,  John 
Howard,  hon.  C.W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  K.  G.  G. 
Howard.  Sir  R. 
Ilii«he«.  W.  ». 
iluino,  .loneph 
llunipherjr,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Janwa.  W. 
JaaMa.SirW.  C. 
Jermyn.  Earl 
Jocclyn,  V'inot. 
Johnitonr,  H. 
Kelly.  Sir  V. 
Kelly.  J. 

Ijiboucherp,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Ijinfuton,  J.  H. 
laacFlle«.  hon.  W.  S. 
I^Tard,  Capt. 
lyeirh.  <;.  C. 
I^ekhart.  A.  K. 
Maninhiy,  rt.  Imn.  T.  D. 
.M'Cartby,  A. 
.M'Gearhy,  K.  A. 
.M'Neill.  I». 
M'TaKfrort,  Sir  J. 
Mahon,  Viarl. 


Mainwarin;;,  T. 
Marjorihanko,  S. 
Mar.h.-ill.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J, 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F, 
Mevnell,  Capt. 
Mil'ne*.  R.  M. 
Milcalfc,  U. 
Mxffiitt,  G. 
Molenworth,  Sir  W. 
Morpeth,  Vinct. 
Morris,  1). 
Morrison,  Gen. 
Muntc,  G.  K. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neville,  R. 
O'Brien,  J. 
OTonnell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
PaliuiTston,  Visct. 
Parker,  John 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pechcll,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

I'lumridgc,  Capt. 
Powell,  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Protlicroe,  E. 
Piilsford,  R. 
I{.iwdoii,  Col. 
Keiil,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rci<l,  Col. 
Rumliold,  0.  E. 
Russell,  I/>rd  J. 
lluMcll,  iMTd  E. 
RuKsell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  Robert 
Scropo,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  I*rd 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  Boiij. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythc,  hnn.  G. 
Soniers,  J.  1*. 
Sonierwt,  I>ord  G. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Sun»field,  W.  R.  C. 
Stuart,  I«rd  J. 
Stuart,  11. 
Stnitt.  E. 
Tancred.  H.  W. 
Thosigor,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Timiline,  G. 
Towncley,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trvnch,  Sir  K.  W 
Tuthell,  il. 
Turner,  E. 
Venmn,  G.  II. 
Vj|linr».  Imu.  C. 
Viri.in,  J.  11. 
Vivian,  lion.  Capt. 
Wakkv,  T. 
Walker,  R. 


Wall.  C.  B. 
W.irburton,  U. 
W.inl.  II.  (J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WcUeslev.  Lord  C. 
White,  S. 
Wilde.  Sir  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilsherc,  W. 
Wood,  C. 


Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsloy,  I.ord 
Wortloy,  hon.  J.  S. 
WriKhtson,  W.  B. 
Wys,.,  T. 
Yorke,  II.  R. 

TEU.EIU. 

Young,  R. 
Baring,  II. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Allix,  John  P. 
Arkwripht,  G. 
Astcll,  W. 
Basse,  W. 
lUgot,  hon.  W. 
H.iiley,  J. 
Baillie,  W. 
Pankes,  G. 
Benett,  P. 
Bentiuck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  II. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwmxl,  II. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bruges,  W.  11.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bullcr,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Campbell,  Sir  II. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Ch-indos,  Marq.  of 
Cholmondelev,  hon.  II. 
Chun-hill,  Urd  A.  S. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  II. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duncombe,  lion.  A. 
DiinconilK',  hon.  0. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
F.irnham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  G. 

Kitiiiiaurice,  hon.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 
I'orbcs,  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaakell.  J.  Milncs 
Gooch,  K.  S. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hall'ord,  Sir  II. 
Hall,  Col. 
lUlsey,  T.  P. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
lleathcoto,  G.J. 
Heatlicotr,Sir  W. 
llrnlev.  J.  W. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Ilinde.J.  II. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 


Hope,  A. 
Hudson,  G. 
Uurst,  R.  II. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  0. 
Iaw,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lawson,  A. 

I^-nnox,  Ix)rd  G.  II.  G. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackeniic,  W.  F. 
Maclean;  D. 
Manners,  Ixird  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maunscll,  T.  P. 
Mixwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Necld,  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packo,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rendleshnm,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scymer,  II.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Sothcron,  T.  U.  S. 
Spooner,  B. 
Sunley,  E. 
Stuart,  J. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Tbonipson,  Aid. 
TollemaclH',J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  11.  R.  H. 
Wnddington,  H.  S. 
Walpolc,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TKLUIIU. 

Bcresford,  Major 
Ncwdegate,  C.  N. 


Resolution  ngrccil  to. 

Bills  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMOXS, 

Monday,  March  23,  184C. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— SECOND 
READING. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Com  Importation  Bill  was 
then  read. 

SiK  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  I  have  two  peti- 
tions to  present  to  the  House ;  one  from 
Liverpool,  in  which  the  petitioners  state 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  materially  prejudiced  hy  the  delay 
of  the  Legislature  in  pronouncing  a  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  the  commercial  measures 
now  before  them.  I  am  assured  that  no 
petition  ever  left  Liveqjool  more  respect- 
ably signed  ;  that  it  received  the  signa- 
tures of  the  leading  men  of  all  political 
parties  ;  and  that  some  of  them  arc  those  of 
gentlemen  who  have  been  opposed  to  our 
measures,  but  who  now  give  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
The  petition  received  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  414  signatures  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  in  Liverpool.  Every  banking- 
house  in  Liverpool,  I  am  told,  but  with 
three  exceptions,  has  signed  it ;  the  ma- 
naging directors  of  two  of  these  being  out 
of  town.  About  214  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, and  190  brokers,  have  signed.  Tho 
petition,  which  states  that  the  petitioners, 
having  the  most  extensive  experience,  find 
that  nearly  every  branch  of  trade  is  para- 
lysed by  the  delay  iu  carrying  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government.  It  further 
states — 

"  That  TOur  petitioners,  while  thcr  di.'ioUim  »II 
interference  with  due  delilieration  in  iiiatt'ni  of 
auch  vast  importance,  would  liunilily  |>niy  tlutt  an 
end  may  be  put  to  their  KUsponse  hy  passin;^  into  a 
law,  as  Hpeedily  afl  [H>Hiti)>lp,  the  measuron  propoiied 
by  Her  Mijesty's  (;o%emmont,  ami  which  your 
petitioners  verily  lielievc  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  tbia  vast  commercial 
Empire." 

The  other  petition  is  from  Manchester. 
This  received  its  signatures  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  has  1,122  signatures  attached 
to  it.  It  is  signed  by  all  the  hankers  in 
Manchester,  and  by  fifty-five  members  of 
the  town  council.  It  is  also  signed  by  most 
of  the  large  houses  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  spinning  trade,  in  the  ma- 
chine-making in  the  country  trade,  an<l  in 
the  East  and  West  Indian,  Canadian, 
United  States,  German,  Russian,  ond  Me- 
diterranean trades.  I  am  informed  that 
the  amount  of  capital  represented  by  the 
bouses  who  bare  signed  this  petition  is 


30,000,000?.  and  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  them  is  120,000.  The 
petitioners  state  that — 

"In  common  with  the  entire  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  they  have 
observed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  wise 
and  cuuiprehensive  measures  introduced  hy  Her 
Majesty's  Government — measures  which  will  tend 
;^atly  to  benefit  this  densely-populated  district." 

The  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  the  House 

"  To  put  an  end  to  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
now  existing,  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
commercial  disastcra  which  may  seriously  cripple 
the  industry  and  resources  of  tho  country,  by  im- 
mediately passing  into  a  bw  the  Customs  and 
Com  Importation  Act." 

On  the  Question  that  the  Bill  bo  now 
read  a  Second  Time, 

Mr.  E.  YORKE  said,  he  might  well 
have  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  this 
subject  from  taking  such  a  ])rominent  part 
in  it ;  but  ho  was  warned  by  the  jietition 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  signed  as  it  had 
been  by  an  immense  number  of  his  most 
influential  constituents  interested  in  agri- 
culture, not  as  he  had  heretofore  done,  to 
give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  question,  lest 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  ho  held,  as  to  the 
principle  of  j)rotection,  should  be  brought 
into  doubt,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  j)rofes- 
sions  he  had  made  be  suspected.  His  in- 
tention was  to  move,  that  this  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  tho  House  felt 
as  he  did,  he  would  entreat  them  not  to  be 
deterred  by  what  hod  taken  place,  but  that 
every  form  of  the  House  should  bo  used, 
every  rule  which  the  forms  of  Parliament 
suggested,  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
defeat  this  measure.  In  approaching  this 
subject  he  must  say,  that  he  preferred  ex- 
perience to  conjecture — that  which  they 
knew  to  that  which  they  were  taught.  He 
thought  that  a  matter  of  such  deep  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
the  providing  them  with  a  cheap  supply  of 
food  should  not  bo  treated  as  matter  of 
hypothetical  speculation.  If  one  link  of 
their  speculations  should  fail — if  one  pos- 
tulate should  not  answer  their  anticipa- 
tions— if  the  deductions  which  they  drew 
shonld  be  scarcity  and  famine,  instead  of 
plenty,  they  would  have  committed  a 
grievous  error,  which  a  life  of  repentance, 
however  sincere,  could  not  sufficiently  ato?io 
for.  He  rejected  the  Bill  because  it  was 
a  step  taken  to  overturn  a  principle  wliich 
had  hitherto  been  recognised  invariably  by 
the  people  oi  this  country  as  identified  with 
its  best  interests — because  issue  had  been 
joined  with  regard  to  it  uu  a  late  occasion 
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with  tlio  antAgonist  p&rty  in  tlio  Stnto 
when  that  principlo  was  roco^riiisoJ  and 
adopted  by  a  lar;;i'  iiiajurity  of  the  conBti- 
tuenoj — who  rolunicd  a  majority  of  their 
repraaentatiros  in  favour  uf  that  principlo 
— and  made  those  who  now  »at  on  the 
Treaaury  bench,  the  organs  or  conservators 
of  it.  Ho  objected  to  the  Bill,  because  it 
was  intended  to  repeal  a  law  whicli  was 
bated  upon  that  principlo  of  protection, 
and  which  its  authors  proclaimed  to  be  in- 
tanded  to  gire  tlie  people,  irrcspcctivo  of 
elaaa  intereat — independent  of  the  reniu- 
netativo  price  to  the  farmers — the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life  at  o  cheap  rate  :  he  found 
that  the  ])rieo  which  now  obtained  in  this 
country,  and  which  had  obtained  for  some 
time,  was  precisely  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated by  the  ripjlit  hon.  Baronet  as  the 
price  that  marked  abundance  and  suffi- 
ciency, instead  of  scarcity;  and  he  believed 
that  so  groat  was  the  skill  and  cntorpriso 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  pre- 
sent law,  if  it  had  not  been  interfered  with, 
would  in  a  short  time  have  repealed  itself, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  this  country. 
But  they  were  told  thot  this  law  was  nn 
error  —  that  the  time  of  repentance  was 
now  come,  and  that  the  recantation  of  this 
error  was  the  only  thing  that  "was  neces- 
sary for  the  tirosperity  of  this  nation.  But 
was  it  possible,  ho  would  ask,  that  that 
conld  be  an  error  in  184G,  which  was 
denied  to  bo  so  in  1842  ?  Was  that  to  bo 
called  an  error,  in  a  time  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  generol  contentment, 
which  was  denied  to  oe  so  in  a  period  of 
great  manufacturing  depression?  If  the 
result  of  this  measure  in  1842  wore  sedi- 
tion and  (Uscontent,  why  tlid  they  not  then 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  tho 
people,  by  giving  up  this  obnoxious  law  ? 
It  bail  been  stated,  in  tho  course  of  these 
debates,  that  no  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  agricultural  body.  Now,  ho 
represented  a  district  which  was  entirely 
and  nurely  agricultural,  and  from  his  posi- 
tion linving  hod  on  many  occasions  to  de- 
fend the  political  honour  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.^ which  he  did  with  as  much 
Keal  as  he  would  have  defended  his  own 
private  integrity — he  had  been  placed  at 
issue,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  tho 
lK>dy  which  he  represented ;  and  ho  knew 
pretty  well  wliat  tln-ir  sentiments  were  on 
this  occosion.  The  district  he  represented 
was  iiliniit  twenty  miles  in  extent,  with 
oImhi  acres,  which  wos  originally 

one  \..  -  .  .-t,  inhabited  by  the  winged 
denizen*  of  the  moor  and  by  lawless  men; 


but  now  it  was  a  happy  and  fertile  district, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  corn-growing  dis- 
tricts in  the  kingdom,  as  authentic  returns 
would  show.  To  obtain  this  agricultural 
eminence  they  had  to  contend  with  great 
natural  disadvantages,  both  by  land  and 
water ;  and  to  surmount  these  difficulties, 
he  was  informed  that  not  less  than  fivo 
millions  sterling  bad  been  laid  out  upon 
tho  land.  That  amount  had  been  laid  out 
in  the  faith  that  protection  would  be  con- 
tinued. But  for  thot  the  lands  would  never 
have  been  cultivated.  He  urged  this  par- 
ticularly with  a  view  to  show  that  tho 
charge  of  laziness  and  indolence  brought 
against  the  agricultural  body  was  not  on 
honest  nor  o  fair  charge.  Even  now  tho 
annual  expenditure  ujton  that  land  was 
obout  80,O00Z.,  the  local  taxes  for  thot 
puqiosc  varying  from  3*.  to  20*.  in  tho 
|>ound.  This  was  not  done  to  enhance  tho 
value  of  the  land — it  was  done  fur  the  sake 
of  security,  for  there  was  not  a  moment  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  district  might  not 
iimndoto  them,  and  destroy  not  only  the 
hopes  of  the  agriculturist,  but  all  the  be- 
nefits which  were  at  present  conferred 
upon  the  country  through  tho  civilization 
and  cultivation  of  the  district.  He  bod 
received  several  letters  upon  this  subject 
from  men  practicoUy  oequointed  with  tho 
subject,  with  which  ho  must  trouble  tho 
House,  in  order  to  show  how  the  measure 
would  affect  them  if  tho  jirices  were  re- 
duced, which  ho  could  show  would  be  tho 
cose,  not  perhaps  this  ycor  or  the  next,  be- 
cause tho  employment  of  railways  had 
placed  an  increased  consumption  of  food 
within  cverj-  man's  reach;  but  when  this 
enormous  demand  for  lobour  was  with- 
drawn, ond  tho  labour  market  had  rctui-ned 
to  its  fonner  level,  then  tho  trial  of  this 
measure  would  come,  ond  it  would  bo  for 
them  and  for  tho  world  to  judge  whether 
it  were  successful.  One  gentleman  with 
whom  ho  was  well  acquainted,  said,  that 
tho  effect  of  this  measure  would  bo  to 
reduce  rents  one  half,  and  that  it  would 
destroy  the  tenants'  capital  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds.  It  was  difficult  to  say  bow 
it  would  ojwrate  upon  labour,  fts  the  drain- 
age of  the  district  must  bo  maintained ; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-third.  Another  gentleman 
mentione<l  that  ho  knew  o  farmer  in  the 
district  who  intended  to  drain  a  largo  jwr- 
tion  of  his  farm  this  year  ;  but  he  had 
stopped  when  he  heard  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  propositions,  as  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain that   if  those   measures  passed,  the 
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outlay  would  not  be  repaid.  That  farmer 
considered  there  would  be  no  alteration  of 
prices  this  year,  thoujrli  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  such  a  deficiency  as  was  appre- 
hended ;  but  if  the  harvest  of  next  year 
Bhould  bo  an  average  one,  the  price  of 
wheat  would  bo  40*.  to  45».  per  quarter, 
labourers'  wages  would  be  reduced  2s.  a 
week,  and  many  would  bo  altogether 
thrown  out  of  employment.  To  show  that 
there  was  great  ground  for  apprehending  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  he  might  state 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  well  known  in 
Gloucestershire,  had  recently  mentioned 
that  he  had  im]iortcd  a  quantity  of  white 
wheat  from  Odessa,  which,  after  all  ex- 
penses were  paid,  stood  hira  in  37».  a 
quarter.  Now,  it  was  impossible  for  British 
agriculturists  to  compete  with  such  prices 
aa  these.  Ho  foimd,  from  calculations 
made  some  years  ago,  when  wheat  was 
56i.  a  quarter,  that  the  cost  of  manual 
labour  which  entercil  into  the  growth  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  from  the  time  it  was 
sown  till  it  was  brought  to  market,  wag 
17«.  2d.  a  quarter.  With  regard  to  the 
burdens  on  land,  ho  might  state  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentlemon, 
who  had  transferred  his  capital  from  this 
country  to  France,  that  ho  had  obtained 
land  09  good  as  the  generality  of  our 
northern  soils  ;  and  that,  under  the  four- 
coiu-se  system,  he  found  that  the  burden.s 
on  that  land  were  only  21 «.  Gd.  per  acre. 
Now,  it  was  well  known  that  the  burdens 
on  land  in  this  country  amounted  to  60*. 
per  acre.  lie  would  ask,  then,  how  was 
it  possible  for  cither  landlord  or  tenant  to 
farm  his  land  under  a  system  of  unre- 
stricted competition,  when  there  was  so 
much  difference  between  this  country  and 
neighbouring  ones  ?  It  had  been  asked 
what  good  had  the  farmers  derived  from 
protection  ?  He  thought  what  he  had  al- 
ready stated  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  question.  But  he  recollected  well, 
that  in  1 822  Dantzic  wheat  was  selling  at 
30*.  a  quarter.  The  British  farmer  was, 
at  that  time,  in  a  state  of  deep  distress; 
but  it  was  the  protection  against  tho  in- 
troduction of  this  and  other  wheat  that 
saved  him  from  utter  ond  entire  ruin.  In 
a  pamphlet  which  was  published  by  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  knew  very  well — one  of 
the  most  practical  farmers  in  the  country 
— it  was  stated  that  the  loss  a  farmer,  on 
a  fann  of  400  acres,  woidd  sustain  by  pro- 
tection wos  347/.  12».  Hd.,  while  his  loss 
by  frco  trode  would  be  826/.  9«.  3t/., 
making  a  gain  in  favour  of  protcctiou  of 


478/.  16s.  7d.  a  year.  He  had  other  cal- 
culations from  other  farmers,  to  the  same 
effect  ;  one  of  them  in  particular,  showing 
that  he  would  lose,  by  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, about  95/.  more  than  his  entire  rent, 
for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  offered,  by  way 
of  compensation,  about  Id.  an  acre.  It 
had  also  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  greater  at  a  time  of  a  low  price 
of  corn  than  at  other  periods.  Pauperism 
had  been  found,  beyond  the  slightest  pos- 
sible doubt,  to  increase  during  a  season  of 
low  prices.  Mr.  Tookc  had  also  shown 
the  effect  of  periods  of  low  prices  to  have 
been  inimical  to  property.  Nor  was  it 
alone  the  records  of  modem  times  that 
showed  this  effect ;  for,  in  tho  records  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  tho  Papers  of  Sir 
Simond  U'Ewes,  of  the  date  of  1641,  the 
same  evils  were  spoken  of.  As  regarded 
the  operation  of  tho  intended  measure, 
what  he  would  ask,  was  the  effect  it  was 
supposed  it  would  produce  ?  Was  the  mea- 
sure intended  to  produce  high  prices  or  low 
prices  ?  The  intended  object  surely  could 
not  be  tho  production  of  a  high  price, 
because  that  would  not  suit  the  views  of 
tho  manufacturers.  Still  he  had  a  right 
to  conclude  that  the  Ministry  desired  high 
prices,  because  their  arguments  went  to 
support  that  point.  Relaxation,  they  said, 
had  shown  an  increase  of  price.  They 
had  quoted  articles  where  relaxation  of 
duty  had  caused  the  rise  of  price  ;  but  ho 
could  not  avoid  noticing  that  the  Ministers, 
while  quoting  those  articles,  hod  most  care- 
fully abstained  from  naming  com,  and  had 
only  noticed  those  articles  which  were 
capable  of  being  manufactured.  Now,  if 
the  Ministerial  argument  was  correct,  it 
should  stand  thus — that  the  relaxation  of 
price  tended  to  make  articles  dear,  and 
that  total  removal  tended  to  make  them 
dear  also.  If  the  argument  were  applied 
to  corn;  tho  House  would  see  the  nature  of 
the  change  thot  must  follow,  that  was,  if 
the  argument  were  correct.  But  it  was 
said,  the  aim  of  the  change  was  to  obtain 
a  moderate  price  ;  but  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  found  in  the  operation  of  the 
present  law,  which  produced  moderate 
prices.  Therefore,  the  alteration  of  that 
law  was  not  required ;  and,  indeed,  many 
hon.  Members  of  that  House  had  placed 
tho  whole  question  in  its  proper  light. 
Tho  hon.  Member  for  Binningham  had 
said  that  protection  had  considerably  sup- 
ported labour.  But  he  could  quote  another 
authority  likely  to  be  hoard  on  one  side  of 
tho  IIouBO  at  least,  no  less  a  man  than 
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Earl    Fitzwitltam,  a    great    agriculturist ; 
nutl  tlic  opiniun  of   the  noMe    Lord  was, 
that  without  pnitectinn  the  fanner  would 
bo  ruined  and  the  labourer  stan'ed.     He 
(Mr.  Yorlte)  should   Rcareely  have  thought 
it  noccssorv  to   extend  hut  obser^'ations  ; 
bat  u  mncL  of  the  introduetion  of  the  pre- 
sent measures  might  be  attributable  to  a 
moneyed  combination  out  of  that  House, 
he  wished  to  say  he  should  be  ready  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  that  body  as  much  as 
possible,  and  give  his  op])osition   to  the 
measure  of  Com  Law  repeal.     He  would 
refer  to  the  feelings  of  the  jwor  with  re- 
spect   to  the    anticipated   measure.     Did 
hon.    Members   of   the  House  find  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the 
poor    classes  ?      Many  persons   held    the 
opinion,   that  nothing  was  to  bo  dreaded 
from  the  feelings  of  the  labourer.     If  such 
was   the   opinion,    hou.    Gentlemen   were 
highly  mistaken.     On  that  question — the 
question  of  the  feeling  of  the  labourers — 
he  had  received  a  commimication  from  a 
poor,  but  intelligent  man,  who  said  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  he  wrote, 
tliere  was  not  a  village  in  which  the  people 
were  not  ready  to  assert,  by  brute  force,  if 
necessary,  their  right  to  taste  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labour  ;  and  he  added  that 
every  village  in  the  vicinity  was  ripe  for 
outrage   at  the  first  reduction  of  wages. 
The  working  classes,  bo   it  remembered, 
■were  well  tutored  by  the  press — by  such 
papers  as  the  Dispatch,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.     He  assured  the 
House  that  great  apprehensions  existed  in 
the  agricultural  districts  as  to  the  effects 
of  this  measure  ;    and  he  held  the   right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench  re- 
siMnsiblc  for  occasioning  those  apprehen- 
sions.    It  was  too  much  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  say,  that  he  con- 
fessed his  share  in  that  responsibility,  and  to 
plead  that  such  a  confession  should  shield 
him  from  punishment.     This  was  the  first 
time  he  (Mr.  Yorke)  had  ever  heard  that  a 
ronfcHKion  of  guilt  was  an  indemnity  against 
puniKhmont.     It  was  true  that  the  fact  of 
confession  was  often  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  a  Judge,  and,  combined  with  proof 
<if  previous  good  character,  offorded  a  rea- 
son for  mitigation  of  puniHhnient ;  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  that  a  con- 
fession of  guilt  was  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  punishment ;  and  certainly  the  arbiter 
elfgantianan  of  the  criminal  law   of  this 
country  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to  in- 
trodooe  such  a  principle.     He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  if  this  experiment  should 


fail.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  and  severe  denimciation 
of  those  whom  they  had  betrayed.     A  mea- 
sure of  this  enormous  change  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  law  without  a  search- 
ing   investigation.     Bad    as    the    change 
would  be  on  agriculture  generally,  what, 
he  would  inquire,  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  tithcowner,  whose   income   had   been 
fixed  upon  the  price  of  corn  some  years 
since.       Look     also    at     other    relations. 
The    Proprty    Tax    assessment    reached 
200,000,000/. ;  but  this  taxation  had  not 
been    properly  or    fairly   distributed.      A 
fairer  distribution,    therefore,    should    be 
mode   of  the   burdens   of   this   tax.     All 
should  bear  taxation,  and  bear  it  equally, 
and,  heminded  by  proceedings  which  some- 
times took  place  in  a  locality  in  the  county 
he  represented,  he  would  say,  if  the  House 
would  pennit  him,  that  the  nation  should 
be  handicap]>e<l,  and    the  burdens  it    had 
to  bear  be  placed  on  those  who  were  able 
to  bear  them,  in  order  that  all  might  start 
fairly  upon  the   great  national  race  they 
were  appointed  to  run.     The  whole  fiscal 
regulations  should  be  changed  if  the  pre- 
sent measure  jiassed,  and  abundant    reo- 
sons  existed  for  a  sw^eeping  change  of  this 
character.     A   well-known   public   writer, 
Mr.  .John  Macgregor,  stated,  that  the  Ex- 
cise law,  as  it  stood,  might  be  changed  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  also  the 
poor  and  other  laws  now  pressing  so  heavily 
on  the  community.     He  would  not  therefore 
give  his  support  to  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
without  a  complet-e  remodelling  of  taxation. 
When  the  noble  Lord  (Lonl  J.  Russell)  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  in   1829, 
first  brought  forward  his  plan  of  a  fixed 
duty,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  refer- 
ring to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  told 
the  noble  Lord  that  if,  when  ho  passed  that 
Act,  he  had  any  intention  of  altering  the 
basis  on  which  it  was  framed,  he  was  guilty 
of  a  gross  fraud  on  the  public.     And  now, 
adopting  the  same  language,  he  would  tell 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  if,  in  1842,  when 
the  Corn  Bill  of  thot  year  was  passed,  they 
had  any  intention  of  altering  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  framed — and  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  along  been 
arguing    against    their    convictions — they 
were  guilty  of  a  gross  fraud  on  the  country. 
He  wished  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  joy  of 
their  new  allies  on  the  Treasury  benches. 
They  wotdd  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  this  ouo  blow,  and   when  struck 
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they  would  discard  thom,  having  no  trust 
in  the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  right  lion.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  looked  to  posterity  for  in- 
demnity, and  no  douht  the  pen  of  the  faith- 
ful historian  would  do  him  justice.  The 
historian  would  say  of  him,  that,  gifted  with 
great  natural  and  possessing  many  acquired 
powers,  notwithstanding  some  slight  de- 
viation in  former  years  from  the  straight 
course  of  political  wisdom,  he  was  again 
tnisted  on  account  of  his  professions  hy  a 
great  party,  whom  he  again  deceived.  He 
would  say  that  he  stood  alone  against  the 
party  he  had  betrayed  ; — 

"  He  stooJ  alone  amidst  bia  band, 
Witbout  one  tru.tting  beart  or  banil." 

In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  J.  Y.  BULLER  hoped  the  House 
would  nut  think  he  wa.s  intruding  on  its 
time,  if,  on  tlie  ])re.sent  occasion,  he  occu- 
pied it  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  year 
1842,  he  supported  the  proposals  of  the 
Govemmcnt,  and  ho  had  done  so  because 
he  had  felt  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country ;  and  he  had  believed  that  those 
interest.s  which  had  been  then  affected, 
would  not  again  bo  subjected  to  change. 
Certainly  he  had  presumed  that  no  further 
alteration  would  take  place  while  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  continued  in  office.  When  he 
had  heard  of  further  alterations,  he  had 
deeply  deprecated  them.  lie  felt  the 
greatest  disap|>ointmcntthat  further  change 
should  have  been  meditated,  nor  had  he 
yet  recovered  from  his  disappointment, 
though  taking  the  course  he  intended  to 
take.  The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,  had  stated  that  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  feared  the 
prospect  of  change.  He  assured  the 
House  that  such  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  district  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  represent.  The  measure  would 
create  a  great  alteration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  and  farms.  Many  would 
suffer.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  farm- 
ers who  held  large  tracts  of  land  were 
men  likely  to  feel  distress,  because  they 
were  men  of  capital,  and  perhaps  by  the 
aid  of  skill  and  industry  would  occupy 
nearly  the  same  position  after  the  e-xpira- 
tion  of  three  years  as  at  present.  If  land- 
ed proprietors  did  not  suffer,  they  would 
only  avoid  it  by  a  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates,  and  by  keeping  down 
their  outgoings  to  a  very  low  degree.  One 
of  the  largest  expenses  on  an  estate  was 


the  keeping  of  farming  buildings  in  re- 
jiair.  Tliis,  however,  could  not  bo  follow- 
ed if  this  measure  passed  into  a  law.  One 
effect  of  the  change  would  he  to  make 
small  farms  great.  It  would  not  be  attend- 
ed by  any  good  result  to  say  that  men 
ejected  from  a  farm  could  go  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  and  there  earn  their 
bread.  To  change  the  occupation  of  the 
mind  or  body,  even  in  the  time  of  youth, 
was  difiicidt ;  but  to  force  a  man  to  do  so 
at  forty  years  of  age  was  but  to  deliver 
hira  over  to  misfortune  and  misery.  But 
why  had  the  measure  been  introduced  ? 
It  was  not  because  trade  had  declined, 
lie  looked  for  a  reason,  and  he  found  it 
had  been  stated  that  a  partial  destruction 
of  the  food  of  the  Irish  people  had  taken 
place.  It  would  have  tended  better  to 
have  cured  a  temporary  difficulty  hatl  the 
ports  been  opened,  and  com  admitted  to 
feed  the  people,  than  counselling  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  the  full  effect  of  which 
would  not  be  fully  felt  for  some  years. 
The  titheowners  would  be  injured,  and 
the  agriculturists  would  be  injured  ;  the 
measure  would  be  fraught  with  injury, 
while  to  the  people  of  Ireland  it  would 
afford  no  effectual  relief. 

Mr.  M'GEACHY  could  not  shelter  him- 
self  under  the  wing  of  that  most  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  which  had  been  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, a  doctrine  mischievous  in  proportion 
to  the  respectability  and  weight  of  the 
quarter  from  which  it  had  proceeded. 
Surely  it  was  as  individuals  that  they  were 
responsible,  and  not  as  Members  of  any 
one  sect  or  party.  It  might  be  true  that 
every  man  in  England  who  had  sat  in  Her 
Majesty's  Councils  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  was  now  agreed 
as  to  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  exist- 
ing Com  Laws.  Still  that  would  be  no 
justification  of  his  vote  in  favour  of  this 
measure,  unless  he  were  himself  convinced, 
as  convinced  ho  was,  that  the  measure  was 
in  itself  both  poUtic  and  just.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  unfettered  and  dispassionate 
judgment,  and  with  an  earnest  and  most 
anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
upon  the  subject,  he  approached  the  consi- 
deration of  this  important  question.  Hav- 
ing voted  for  those  altt-rations  in  the  Tariff 
which  were  equally  with  the  present  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  objected  to  by 
the  protectionist  party,  and  having  seen 
the  good  effects  produced  by  those  altera- 
tions, ho  confessed  that  he  thought  there 
was  every  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the 
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somo  course,  ami  to  nttoiul  to  that  rccom- 
nionilntion  in  tho  Spft'oh  from  tlip  Tlirono 
which  was  directly  coutrovcrto*!  hy  tho 
AntrnJuu-nt  now  hefore  the  House.  Tho 
question  wan  not  merely  of  importanco 
in  ii»  commercial  hearings — a  ligbt  in 
which  it  wa«  too  cxcluaivoly  rejtm^ed  by 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Durham  and  his  asso- 
oistoa,  but,  now  that  it  had  boen  involun- 
tarily proposed  to  that  House  by  tho  pre- 
sent Ministry,  of  still  greater  importance 
in  its  iiolitical  bearing.  It  was  necessary 
to  look  at  tho  question  in  both  points  of 
riew ;  and  first  for  the  political  part  of  tho 
case,  the  imjwrtancc  of  which  he  frankly 
admitted  could  not  ho  overrated.  In  a  free 
country,  there  was  no  ovil  so  great,  in  his 
opinion,  as  a  loss  of  confidence  on  tho  part 
of  the  people  in  public  men.  Were  there 
any,  he  would  ask,  amongst  those  who  de- 
claimed so  noisily  on  those  topics  now, 
who  had  ever  reconsidered  a  vote,  or  re- 
scinded a  decision,  in  order  to  maintain  in 
office  a  Minister,  who,  as  they  doomed, 
would  guarantee  tho  mnintenanco  of  the 
existing  Com  Lows  ?  lie  never  supported 
the  Minister  in  the  moment  of  his  power 
whon  he  thought  him  wrong,  ond  that  was 
a  strong  reason  why  he  should  not  with- 
hold his  support  from  him  now,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  weakness,  when  ho  thought 
him  right.  His  belief  was,  that  instead  of 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  public  men,  a  fair  and 
calm  consideration  of  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  during  tho  last  few  months 
woidd,  when  tlie  heat  of  party  had  subsided, 
go  far  to  raise  the  character  of  public 
men,  and  to  rekindle  once  more  feelings  of 
Confidence  in  the  integrity  of  statesmen. 
What  were  tlie  simple  facts  of  tho  case  ? 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that,  with  an 
impending  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
general  circumstances  of  tho  country,  some 
prompt  remedy  and  some  important  altera- 
tions in  our  commercial  policy  were  indis- 
pensable, tho  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to«)k  a  step  which  was,  in  his  judgment, 
worlliy  of  tho  responsibilities  of  his  office, 
and  worthy  of  the  Minister  of  a  great 
oonntry.  On  tho  Ist  of  November,  IS^'i, 
ha  raoommended  to  his  Colleagues  the 
.  '  .  "i  iif  tho  ports  for  tho  admission  of 
rain.  In  that  proposal  the  Ca- 
binet did  not  agree,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.  The 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Cum  Laws 
might  have  been  evaded  by  throwing  up 
oflko  in  tho  first  instance  ;  but  this,  witfi 
tho  prospect  of  impending  scarcity  in  Ire- 
land, tho  right  hon.  Uontlcmau  honourably 


declined,  until  he  had  tried  the  expedient 
of  the  opening  of  the  j«irts  with  his  own 
Cabinet.  Having  failed  in  this,  he  re- 
signed office.  Ho  gave  no  opinion  as  to 
a  successor.  But,  to  use  his  own  words — 
"  I  thought  it  unfair  and  ditltoiioiirablo,  uiidrr 
tbe  imprenaion  tli.-it  the  nolilu  Lord  Uic  Momlxr 
for  Loudon  would  bu  thu  Miniiil<'r,  not  to  take 
those  steps  which  I  thought  would  diminish  his 
cmbarranmcnts." 

On  the  Cth  of  December  tho  Ministry  re- 
signed ;  on  the  8th  of  December  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty— 

— "  offering  tho  asunrancc  of  his  perfect  readioen 
to  su|>|>ort,  if  proposed  bjr  otlicn,  those  measures 
which  lie  had  liinisclf  deemed  neoessarjr." 

And  he  further  added,  with  a  solicitude 
for  the  public  service  most  worthy  of  imita- 
tion— 

"  Tliat  with  repard  to  any  increased  estimates 
which  tho  position  of  the  country  might  render 
n<!ees8ary,  ho  would  assume  any  degree  of  respon- 
sibility, present  or  retro»p<>ctive,  which  could  foirly 
•ittach  to  him." 

Those  who  could  take  a  dispassionate  view 
of  tho  case,  and  would  endeavour  to  place 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  —  o  position  encompassed  with 
cnomious  difficulties — on  tho  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1845,  would  not  pass  any  harsh 
judgment  upon  the  course  pursued  by  him 
on  that  occasion.  It  was  mighty  easy 
to  bo  statesmen  after  the  fact — to  magnify 
the  claims  of  party  above  tho  interests  of 
tho  country;  but  ho  thought  ho  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying  that,  with  his  views 
of  impending  scarcity  in  Ireland,  ond  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  change  of 
policy  to  the  Empire  at  large,  whatever 
might  have  been  tho  seeming  consistency 
of  a  proposal  to  maintain  tho  existing 
Corn  Laws,  that  proposal  would  have 
been  the  real  treachery  which  you  imputed 
to  him,  because  he  had  thought  it  for 
their  interests  and  for  the  interests  of  all 
to  relievo  them  from  the  odium  of  stijmlat- 
ing  for  those  restrictions  in  such  a  mo- 
ment of  pressure.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  tho  conduct  of  the  political  lead(TS 
on  this  question  which  he  viewed  with  re- 
gret, and  that  was  the  somewhat  unfair 
]>osition  which  tho  noble  Lonl  tho  Member 
for  London,  and  the  Whig  party  generally, 
had  assumed  for  thcuiselves  during  tho 
course  of  those  debotes.  They  must  ro- 
memlKT  that  tlioy  wore  thcmselvos  protec- 
tionists up  to  a  very  late  period,  as  well  tin 
those  who  sat  on  tlie  other  side  of  tho 
House.  But  now,  what  were  tho  alterna- 
tives proposed  by  tho  opponents  of  the  Oo- 
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vei-nment?  Their  first  proposal  was  a  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament.  Now, 
this  was  a  verj-  good  subject  for  declama- 
tion, ond  ho  had  heard  of  it  before.  Why, 
he  recollected  that  when  the  Government 
brought  iu  their  Bill  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  just  the 
same  language  was  held  as  to  the  violation 
of  pledges.  Such  a  precedent  onco  BCt 
would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  conso- 
qucnees.  Wliat  would  be  the  practical  re- 
sults ?  Would  such  a  course  ensure  the 
calm,  dispassionate,  dcliberato  odjustmcnt 
of  conflicting  claims  on  this  or  ony  other 
important  question  ?  Why,  tho  result 
would  be  this,  that  you  would  have  the 
country  governed  one  year  by  Exoter 
Hall  and  tho  Anti-Maynooth  Conference 
Committeo,  and  the  next  by  No.  17,  Old 
Bond-street,  and  tho  Central  Protection 
Society  and  its  afKliated  branches.  Both 
to  the  electors  and  the  elected  tho  evil  tend- 
ency of  such  a  system  would  become  more 
clearly  apparent  from  the  present  embar- 
rassment of  many  representatives  and  of 
many  constituencies.  Public  men  in  Eng- 
land would  henceforth  be  content  to  pledge 
themselves  to  do  their  duty,  according  to 
their  view  of  tho  merits  of  every  question 
a.s  it  was  proposed  for  their  considorotion  ; 
ond  the  electors  would  remember  tho  advice 
of  a  great  statesman,  no  mean  authority 
on  qucstiono  of  constitutional  right — Mr. 
Burke — who  declared,  that — 

"  They  arc  not  under  a  faUo  show  of  liberty, 
but  in  truth  to  cxcrciso  an  unnatuml,  inverted 
domin-ition,  tyrannically  to  exact  from  those  who 
officiated  in  tho  State,  not  an  entire  devotion  to 
their  interests,  which  is  their  ri^lit,  but  an  abject 
submission  to  their  occasional  will,  cxtintruishing 
thereby,  in  all  those  wlio  serve  tlieni,  all  moral 
principle,  all  sense  of  dijjnity,  all  use  of  juilgment, 
all  consistency  of  character,  whilst,  by  the  very 
nine  process,  they  jtivo  theuisolvcs  up,  a  proper, 
a  suitable,  but  a  moat  contemptible  prey  to  the 
servile  ambition  of  popular  sycophants,  or  courtly 
flatterers." 

There  was  one  resignation  which  had  been 
both  offered  and  acce|)ted  on  the  present 
occasion,  which  furnished  a  deplorable  com- 
mentory  on  tho  justice  of  that  view.  If 
one  man  more  than  another  in  that  House 
had  shown  an  entire  devotion  to  tho  public 
interest — to  tho  cause  of  the  suffering  ond 
helpless,  wherever  they  were  to  bo  found, 
that  man  was  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ash- 
ley) who  for  so  many  yeors  represented  the 
county  of  Dorset  in" Parliament.  That  no- 
ble Lord  stood  in  no  need  of  praise  ;  his 
name  would  long  live  in  the  best  offcctions 


of  his  countrymen  ;  hut  that  cause  would 
hardly  commend  itself  to  the  hearts  of  tho 
people  of  I'wigland  (and  he  thanked  God 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  de- 
fend it)  which  involved  in  its  maintenance 
the  exclusion  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Ash- 
ley from  Parliament.     The  other  alterna- 
tive proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Go- 
veninient  was  a  compromise  apparently  in 
the  shape  of  a  fixed  duty.     Now,  that  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  curious  expedient 
for  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  that  ever 
entered   the   mind   of   man.       Why,    tho 
proposal  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  by  the 
Conservative  party  would  involve  precisely 
the  greatest  amount  of  political  dishonesty 
that   could   by  possibility  he  brought   to 
bear  upon  the  question.     Why,  this  was 
precisely  the  point  and  pith  of  their  contest 
with  the  Whig  party  at  the  election   of 
1841,  so  far  us  that  contest  tunied  upon 
the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  merits 
of  the  sliding  scale  as  against  the  fixed 
duty.    IIow  could  they,  having  deliberately 
mode  choice  of  the  sliding  scale,  now  that 
that  scale  had  slid  from  under  them — ^how 
could  they  with  common  decency  come  for- 
ward now,  and  propose  a  fixed  duty  when 
that  measure  was  repudiated  by  its  own 
parents?    \Vhcre  was  tho  man  to  be  found 
who  would  Iroldly  come  forward  ond  pro- 
pose to  the  country  tlie  formation  of  an 
Administration  on  the  basis  of  a  perma- 
nent fixed  duty  on  tho  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn  ?     The  protectionist  party  com- 
plnincd  of  the  tortuous  and  ambiguous  po- 
licy of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     Now, 
be  asked  them  what  was  their  own  ? 

" Mutate  nomine,  dc  to 

FabuU  mkrratur," 

Wa^  there  ony  man  among  them  bold 
enough  to  stand  by  the  sliding  scale? 
Would  they  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
lion.  Member  for  Pontefract  ?  The  strong- 
est arguments  in  fovour  of  some  change  m 
our  present  jwlicy  was  to  he  drawn  from 
the  social  position  of  tho  coimtry  under  the 
existing  laws,  and  more  especially  from  the 
condition  of  those  for  whoso  especial  bene- 
fit it  was  said  those  laws  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. The  attack  and  tho  defence^  of 
the  Com  Laws  now  rested  alike  on  zeal 
for  the  gootl  of  tho  poor,  and  on  an  en- 
^lightcnod  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  these  days,  the  science  of 
political  economy,  most  important  as  it 
was,  had  come  to  be  confounded  too  much 
with  the  science  of  goTcmniont,  that  more 
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coniprclionsive  »cii'iieo 

writer  lioil  so  woU  drscrilxnl  ui  Haying — 

■' Wp  may  lay  it  <l'iwn  tliat  tlio  pnpiiUr  couinel 
eivrn  in  our  iU)-»  t»  (iiiTfniniont*  i«  roiitimialljr 
to  fitrour  the  derelopmeot  of  imlurtrj- :  it  i»  to 
thi(  point  that  we  »re  now  to  make  all  our  ntuiUos 
oonTrrgc.  Hut,  according  U  our  views,  it  is  to 
Ufhrr  olijcctn  that  Government  tliouM  dirert  its 
aimii ;  it  i«  upon  the  whole  of  what  coimtitutcs  the 
natioiuil  well-lK-ing :  it  is  upon  the  relatiunn,  uimn 
the  proportion!  which  ought  to  exist  between  ilif- 
fel«nt  condition!,  between  diflbrent  olaaacs  of  citi- 
leiw,  in  order  tliat  they  may  mutually  aid  each 
other,  tluit  all  may  supply  the  wants  the  one  of  tlic 
other ;  that  all  may  unite  hope  to  the  fwling  of 
iMCuritv:  that  all,  in  short,  may  Im>  enabled,  by 
the  development  of  their  energies,  to  enjoy  ncti- 
tity  in  calm." 

Now,  a  good  law  must  surely  have  pro- 
duced good  effects  on  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  We  allowed  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  operative  to  bo  precarious, 
that  it  must  still  remain  such,  after  they 
had  made  this  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws; 
but  those  who  were  answerable  for  his  con- 
dition were  now  tenfold  more  answerable 
from  the  t«me  adopted  in  the  Anti-C'orn- 
Law  n;;itatii>n ;  they  asked  them  to  assent 
t4>  an  alteration  of  these  laws  ;  and,  if  evil 
should  ensue,  they  would  make  them  hea- 
vily responsible  by  the  projected  alteration 
in  the  law  of  settlement  for  such  contingent 
evil.  He  did  not  say — for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve—that the  Com  Law  had  produced 
the  existing  state  of  things ;  but  could  that 
law  be  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  ?  The  extreme 
lomicss  of  their  wages,  the  difficulty  of 
living,  were  so  notorious  as  to  make  it  a 
common  expression,  "  It  is  a  wonder  how 
they  live  ;'*  and  so  it  was;  and  so  it  was 
also  in  1789  with  the  peasantry  of  France, 
OH  any  one  might  sec  who  would  consult 
the  instructive  pages  of  Arthur  Yotmg  upon 
the  subject.  They  knew  what  occurred  in 
the  one  case :  was  it  patriotic,  or  wise,  or 
Btatesmanliko,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pos- 
wblc  conseqticncos  of  our  own  neglect  in  the 
other  (  Ho  would  notice  one  circumstance, 
wliich  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind.  In  the  month  of  July,  1844, 
the  then  ninhop  of  Ely  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  clergy,  in  whiuh  he  said — 

"  The  account*  received  of  incendiary  Arcs  in 
Suffolk  are  to  nlamiiug  that  I  fti'l  it  my  duty  to 
eall  tlie  attention  of  the  clernr  of  my  diiiccsc  in 
that  country  in  this  distressing  state  of  tliinj".  At 
one  nf  the  late  Arcs  in  Suffolk,  it  is  re|H>rteil  that 
H0n  wen  grtat  crowds  of  women  ami  iliiUlrt-n' 
who  band  tb*  dmo  who  were  laudably  cnjpigrd  in 
working  the  engioei ;  and,  as  the  dilTerciit  parts  nf 
the  roof  nave  way,  and  the  flames  burst  f<irih  with 
irwitor  violmc*,  they  •bowed  their  gratification 
if  load  ph»iriiig.    I MD  lurc  that  tbi«  oouuuuni- 


cation  will  be  read  with  pre.-it  sorrow  by  every 
conscientiiius  |iarish  priest,  .nnJ  will  prove  to  him 
the  ueeessity  for  incix'asc-d  exertions  to  check  this 
flagrant  wickedness." 

Now,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  the  cause,  no  doubt  existed  as 
to  the  fact  of  this  awful  occurrence. 
"  Causa  latet — vis  est  notissinui." 
Since  he  had  read  that  letter,  nothing  but 
his  feeUngs  of  deference  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  questions 
of  commercial  policy  would  ever  have  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  vote  in  favour  of  main- 
taining the  existing  Com  Laws.  He  must 
be  a  bold  man  indeed,  who  would  now,  in 
the  teeth  of  such  a  fact  as  that — and  it 
was  not  an  isolated  fact — and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  unanimous  assent  of  nil  the  leading 
statesmen  of  England,  maintain  a  system 
of  laws  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural peasantry,  which,  to  say  the  very 
least,  had  co-existed  with  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that  described  in  the  letter  quoted 
from  the  Prelate  who,  only  eighteen  months 
ago,  ])reside<l  over  the  diocese  of  Ely.  It 
was  a  most  fallacious  argument  to  adduce, 
that  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  country 
was  no  worse  than  it  was  in  other  countries. 
The  real  question  was,  what  was  their  rela- 
tive position  with  reference  to  the  rich? 
Had  they  advanced  in  their  comforts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advances  made  by  the  classes 
above  them  ?  When  the  inequalities  of  so- 
cial condition  in  a  nation  became  too  great, 
all  history  taught  but  one  fearfid  lesson  as 
to  the  result.  It  was  very  easy  to  talk  of 
our  Constitution  as  a  territorial  Constitu- 
tion ;  yet  the  men  who  now  talked  most 
loudly  of  the  rights  of  electors  wore,  in 
many  cases,  the  very  men  who  had  de- 
graded that  most  important  olas.s  — the  ten- 
ant farmers  of  England — into  the  mere 
political  tools  of  their  party  purposes.  And 
ho  confessed,  that  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  that  question,  the  old  Spanish 
proverb  had  hod  considerable  weight  with 
him, — "  Show  me  your  friends,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are ;"  and  when  he  looked 
to  tiie  friends  of  the  Government  on  the 
j)resent  occasion,  what  did  he  find  !  Was 
my  Lord  Talbot,  for  example,  resident 
amongst  the  undraincd  lands  and  the  agri- 
cultural helots  of  the  county  of  Bncking- 
ham  ?  Or  were  many  other  enlightened 
agriculturists,  who  supported  these  mea- 
sures, answerable  for  the  condition  of  Sus- 
sex, where  a  large  farmer  told  a  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  M'Geachy's)  the  other  day,  as 
they  were  looking  at  a  field  in  which  there 
was  ft  laiucntablc  preponderance  of  thistles 
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over  turnips,  "  that  he  must  own  he  had 
been  very  unfortunate  in  his  turaips  this 
year,  but  that  for  his  part  he  never  saw 
any  harm  come  of  thistles  ?"  It  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  express  his  earnest  hope 
that,  when  that  measure  had  passed,  they 
should  proceed  to  other  measures  calculated 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  their  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  their  physical  wants ;  and,  lookinfj  at 
the  state  of  some  of  our  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  he  thought  that  there  was 
now  a  noble  opportunity  for  employing 
that  enormous  fund  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  now  likely  to  be  useless  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  raise<l,  in  erecting 
some  peaceful  trophy  of  their  victory,  and 
for  identifying  tlie  names  of  their  leaders, 
not  with  the  remembrance  of  a  temporary 
and  evanescent  and  most  questionable  agi- 
tation, but  with  some  permanent  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  desti- 
tute, and  the  oppressed.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  he  had  come,  after  full  and 
earnest  thought  upon  the  subject,  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  course  most  con- 
sistent with  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  con- 
stituency he  represented,  with  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
and  with  that  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
own  personal  honour,  to  give  his  cordial 
and  earnest  support  to  the  measures  now 
proposed  by  Iler  Majesty's  Government; 
convinced  as  he  was  that  they  were  mea- 
sures which  would  tend  to  promote  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  place  the  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  this  Empire  upon  the  one  sole 
foundation  upon  which  that  greatness  and 
that  prosperity  could  securely  rest  — 
namely,  the  loyal  affections  of  a  contented 
and  confiding  people. 

Mb.  PACKE  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  addressed  the  House 
expressed  a  hope  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League.  lie,  however,  believed  that 
those  funds  had  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agitation,  and  that  they  never 
would  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 
Much  as  he  admired  tho  tact  and  ability  of 
the  right  hon.  Haronet  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  often  as  he  had  support- 
ed him  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  frequently  upon  this  (tho  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House,  yet  ho  was  compelled  to 
say  he  had  not  as  yet  heard  a  single  argu- 
ment adduced  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  The  present  state  of  Ireland 
had  been  alluded  to  as  a  reason  for  the  pro- 


posal of  the. present  measure  affecting  corn; 
but  he,  for  one,  declared  that  he  could  see 
no  connexion  between  a  remedy  for  tho 
distresses  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  tho 
total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  on  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1840.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  maintained  that  another 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  free  trade 
was  to  be  found  in  the  national  prosperity 
that  had  existed  for  the  past  tlirec  years 
under  the  system  of  relaxed  duties.  The 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  also 
remarked,  that  the  consequences  of  such 
relaxation  had  been  so  encouraging  that  he 
was  prepared  to  record  liis  vote  in  favour  of 
still  further  reductions.  Why,  did  not  tho 
hon.  Member  know  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  past  three  years  had  been  in  conse- 
quence of  that  very  protection  which  it  was 
now  sought  to  abolish  ?  Nevertheless,  that 
prosperity  was  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  This  prosperity  had 
likewise  been  brought  about  by  the  prosper- 
ous harvest,  and  the  increased  production 
of  the  land  under  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture.  But  if  the  law  of  1842  was 
now  to  be  altered,  faith  would  be  broken 
with  tho  famicrs,  who  had  invested  their 
capital,  believing  that  protection  would  he 
extended  to  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
'When  they  were  told  that  they  might  im- 
prove their  land,  and  thus  obtain  great  be- 
nefit from  the  measures  of  free  trade,  he 
must  say,  that  they  might  bo  pushed  too 
far,  and  that  they  co\dd  not  improve  their 
land  by  the  same  process  that  they  im- 
proved their  manufacturing  system.  Wlien 
tho  nolile  Lord  tho  Member  for  London 
visited  Glasgow,  he  told  his  auditory  there 
that  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  had  treated  tho 
agricultural  party  with  great  unkindncss, 
for  he  had  left  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  he  thought,  when  that  noblo 
Lord  went  back  to  Gla.sgow,  he  would  bo 
able   to   tell    them    that   the    agricultural 

f)arty,  both  by  the  number  and  the  excel- 
ence  of  their  speeches,  had  defended 
themselves  pretty  well.  But  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  that  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  treated  his  supjmrters  with 
great  unkindncss.  If  he  had  told  his  sup- 
porters last  December  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  they  would  not  have  committed 
themselves  so  much  as  they  did,  and  cer- 
tain hon.  Friends  of  his  would  not  have  lost 
their  seats  in  this  House  if  they  had  known 
the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  They 
had  been  often  told  that  they  ought  not  to 
refer  to  old  speeches,  as  these  were  alto- 
gether beside  the  question.     Now  it  was 
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well  for  hon.  (icntlcmcn  opposite  to 
OTCnpUin  uf  their  finding  fnult  with  Govern- 
IMnt  for  liAving  lU'nertod  thcni  ;  but  ho 
ihoiiM  be  gUid  to  know,  if  tbo  hon.  Mom- 
ber  for  Stockport  or  the  bon.  McmWr  for 
Durham,  wore  to  got  up  Mid  declaro  tliat 
tlicjr  hod  been  ronvortM  to  tbe  cause  of 
protection,  would  not  Covent  Garden  ring 
with  Mtonishmcnt  and  indifpiation  ?  The 
•Iwtion  of  South  Nottingham,  and  the  re- 
jection of  Lord  Lincoln,  wa»  one  proof  of 
the  feelings  of  tho  agriculturiBta  towards  tho 
Goveminont.  Another  was  the  meeting 
which  was  held  at  Loughborough,  on  the 
borders  of  South  Notts,  where  strong  reso- 
lutions wero  pat8e<l,  and  much  indignation 
oxprewed  bjr  the  agriculturists  at  tho  nicn- 
•nrca  proposed  by  Oovoninicnt.  If  a  gcno- 
rtl  election  wore  to  take  place,  there  would 
bo  tho  greatest  poasiblo  distrust  of  tho  Go- 
vernment and  of  nil  public  men  whatever. 
Ho  objecte<l  to  tho  measure,  because  as 
yet  he  had  heard  no  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion ;  and  ho  believed  its  effect  would  bo 
seriously  and  vitally  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  tho  country.  He  objected  to 
it,  secondly,  because  it  was  a  breach  of 
faitli  with  the  constituencies  of  tbo  Empire 
— and  above  all,  he  objected  to  it  because, 
in  the  words  of  a  late  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net— a  nobleman  who  was  not  only  noble 
by  birth,  but  noble  by  his  political  charac- 
ter, he  olijectrd  to  it  because  he  could  not 
sup[)ort  tho  Government  without  a  viola- 
tion of  his  connistency  and  honour. 

Mr.  fox  MAULK  hoi>ed  tlic  House 
would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  this  question.  He  did  so  from 
feeling  it  was  right  that  those  who  were 
cnnnectod  solely  with  the  landed  ])roperty 
of  the  country,  and  who  had  nothing  ciso 
to  look  to,  ought  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  supported  the  pro|>osition 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment.  Ho  could 
not  say  of  that  pro]H)sition  that  it  had  his 
aatire  and  cordial  approval,  because  it  did 
Bot  go  to  tho  extent  ho  wished  it  to  pro- 
ceed. It  foil  short  of  that  which  he  con- 
■iderod  requisite  to  remedy  tho  difficulties 
it  was  proposed  to  meet ;  but  nevertheless, 
•ucli  as  it  was,  ho  for  one  accepted  it  with 
gratitude,  and  ho  should  endeavour  to  give 
it  his  most  cordial  support.  He  had  listened 
to  tho  hon.  Genlli-man  who  proposed  the 
Amendment,  and  he  confessed  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  statement 
he  had  made  with  reference  to  the  feelings 
this  measure  had  croaled,  not  only  in  the 
breeite  of  landlords,  but  in  the  breasts  of 
fermert  and  agricultural  labourers  on  this 


side  tho  Tweed.  It  had  been  his  duty, 
ever  since  tho  measure  had  been  proposeil, 
to  investigate  tho  feelings  which  existed 
towards  it  in  that  country,  and  among 
thot  class  to  which  ho  more  immediately 
belonged ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  pub- 
licly declaring  that  the  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation had  been  this — not  only  was 
thero  no  panic  among  the  landlords,  or 
among  the  farmers,  but,  in  spito  uf  all 
that  had  bccu  said,  ogriculturnl  nrraiigc- 
ntcnts  were  proceeding  with  on  iiK'rca»e<l 
activity  from  day  to  day.  Ho  would 
state  to  tlic  House,  in  reference  to  tlio 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  tho 
other  side,  a  practical  example  of  that 
which  ho  had  mentioned.  When  this  pro- 
position was  first  made,  a  document  was 
laid  before  a  public  meeting  emanating 
from  one  to  whom,  however  he  might  have 
sometimes  differed  upon  the  means  he  took 
to  advocate  this  question,  he  bod  no  hesi- 
totion  in  saying  the  country  was  under  a 
very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  exer- 
tions. Ho  meant  tho  lion.  Member  for 
Stockport.  Tho  letter  which  that  hon. 
Gentleman  addressed  to  the  farmers  of  tho 
kingdom,  shortly  after  this  measure  was 
proi)08ed,  had  been  widely  canvassed  in  his 
county,  at  many  of  the  largest  markets 
there  ;  and  within  ton  days  after  the  right 
hon.  (ientlenmn  at  the  bead  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  developed  his  measures,  the  farm- 
ers, who  ho  would  not  say  were  in  the  first 
instance  anxious  for  thom,  but  after  having 
seen  and  heard  the  arguments  in  their  sup- 
port in  that  letter,  they  camo  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  instead  of  being  put  off  for 
three  years,  their  interests  would  have  been 
best  consulted  had  the  abolition  of^tlio 
Com  Laws  taken  place  at  once.  Such  was 
his  own  conclusion ;  and  he  must  say,  that 
ho  looked  with  regret  upon  tho  proposed 
measure  of  the  Goveniment,  because  it 
contained  provisions  for  maintaining  tho 
present  Com  Laws  for  a  further  period  of 
three  years  ;  and  he  also  looked  with  regret 
ujron  tho  time  which  had  already  intervened 
since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  j)ro- 
]io8cd  this  measure,  and  which  he  feared 
nuist  yet  intervene  before  even  the  measure 
of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Ho  could  not  but  rcmem- 
l»er  that  on  tho  1st  of  November  last  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro])osed,  on 
account  of  the  apprehended  scarcity  both 
in  Inland  and  in  tliis  country,  to  o])en  the 
iMirts  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain. 
NVc  had  now  arrived  at  nearly  the  end  of 
March,  and  still  there  was  no  decided  pro- 
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spcct  of  oven  tho  partial  remedy  of  Ilcr  Ma- 
jesty's Government  being  carried  tlirough 
that  Honso  of  Parliament.  Ho  certainly 
had  anticipated,  and  had  hoped,  before 
that  House  should  separate  for  the  Easter 
recess,  that  the  measure  would  at  any  rato 
have  passed  that  tribunal ;  but  ho  regretted 
to  think  that,  during  the  next  week,  they 
were  to  have  mixed  up  with  that  debate 
another  subject  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  a  neighbouring  country  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  ho  had  had  of  Irish  debates 
forbad  him  to  hope  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  he  read  a  third  timo  in  that 
House  before  the  Easter  recess.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  ho  could  not  antici- 
pate that  before  the  end  of  May  at  least, 
any  advantage  could  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  it.  Ho  could  not  find  fault  with  the 
length  of  time  wliich  the  discussion  of  that 
subject  had  already  occupied  ;  for  every 
one  had  a  right  fully  to  speak  upon  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  particularly  if  he  felt 
that  his  interests  wore  affected.  The  land- 
lords had  stated  that  it  was  a  question  in 
which  they  were  deeply  concenied.  He 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  must  say  he  believed  that 
in  his  county  the  interests  of  the  landlords 
woidd  be  as  safe  after  this  measure  should 
become  law,  as  they  were  at  present ;  and 
ho  not  only  believed  that  tlio  nlnnn  which 
they  expressed  now  was  groundless,  but  ho 
was  surprised  at  tlio  conduct  of  many  of 
those  who  had,  if  he  might  uso  the  ex- 
pression, the  very  groundlessness  of  it 
under  their  own  immediate  eyes.  He  knew 
one  noble  Lord  who  had  withdrawn  his 
proxy  from  the  Government,  and  had  given 
It  to  the  noble  Duke  who  led  the  protec- 
tionist party  in  another  place  ;  and  yet  ho 
knew  at  the  same  time  that  ten  days  after 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  his  pro- 
posal kiiuwn  to  the  country,  the  noble  Lord 
liod  let  two  farms  upon  his  own  property 
at  an  increased  rental.  He  stated  the  fact, 
because  one  fact  was  worth  a  bushel  of 
arguments.  One  fanu  was  renewed  for  a 
period  of  nineteen  years.  Previously  the 
rent  was  480/.  a  year.  Ten  days  after 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  proposal  was  made 
known,  a  rent  was  offered  for  the  ensuing 
nineteen  years  of  5701.  per  annum  ;  being 
nn  increase  of  901.  a  year.  Hitherto  tho 
rent  had  been  paid  half  in  grain  and  half 
in  money  ;  the  whole  increase  of  rent  was 
conditioned  to  be  paid  exclusively  in  money. 
The  other  farm  was  let  within  a  few  days 
afterwards.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
tho  precise  details  ;  but  he  was  within  the 
mark  when  ho  stated  that  it  hotl  been  let 


at  an  increased  rent  of  20  per  ccpt.  Ho 
had  consulted  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  land 
agents  in  the  large  county  of  Perth,  and 
they  could  not  inform  him  of  one  single 
instance  within  their  knowledge  where  tho 
lease  of  a  farm  having  expired,  the  offers 
on  it  had  not  risen,  and  the  increased  offers 
hod  not  been  acccjjtcd  by  the  landlords. 
Ho  observed  that  a  few  days  ago  a  petition 
had  been  presented  in  another  place  from 
the  county  of  Haddington,  against  tho 
proposed  measures  of  tho  Government ;  and 
yet  he  knew  that,  so  far  from  having  been 
depressed  in  value,  a  farm  in  that  county 
had  not  many  days  ago  been  let  upon  a 
new  lease  at  the  enormous  price  of  fivo 
guineas  an  acre.  Thoso  facts  concurred  to 
make  him  think  that  if  the  whole  agricul- 
tural interest  of  Scotland  wero  fairly  to 
consider  tho  proposed  measures,  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  look  forward  to 
the  issue  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  as 
to  one  which  would  enable  them  to  stand 
in  a  much  improved  condition  with  refer- 
ence to  tho  other  classes  of  tho  community. 
Ho  looked  njion  thoso  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemiuent  as  calculated  to 
soothe  and  calm  the  feelings  of  irritation 
which  might  exist  in  our  own  community ; 
but  ho  looked  also  upon  those  measures  of 
commercial  freedom,  as  calculated  to  reach 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  to  secure  peace 
between  nations  and  throughout  the  wdrld. 
Lot  them  look  to  America,  and  he  would 
ask  to  what  did  thoy  attribute  the  changed 
tone  of  America  ?  He  attributed  it,  first, 
to  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  in  which 
all  parties  in  this  country  had  treated  the 
subject  in  dispute ;  but  ho  equally  ascribed 
it  to  those  measures  of  freedom  of  trade 
and  commercial  liberty  which  had  emanat- 
ed from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  found  by  all 
parties,  whether  extended  to  America  or  to 
ony  other  country  on  the  face  of  tho  globe, 
to  be  their  best  security  for  peace,  whilst 
they  would  eventually  secure  to  this  coun- 
try an  abundant  supply  of  all  articles  which 
entered  into  tho  food  and  conduced  to  tho 
comfort  of  the  people. 

Mil.  C'HOLMONDELEY,  in  venturing 
to  offer  to  the  House  a  very  few  remarks 
upon  the  important  question  which  now 
occupied  its  attention,  might  perhaps  bo 
permitted  to  allude  for  one  moment  to  a 
subject  to  which  an  hon.  Member  had  re- 
ferred ;  the  aHusion  was  to  a  subject  wliich 
he  had  ha<l  no  intention  of  introducing — a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  iij)on  this  ques- 
tion.    There  might  be  mony  grave  objec- 
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lions  urged  kgaiiut  such  a  couree;  but  still 
ho  could  not  but  think,  in  spite  of  thoso 
objections,  that  sucli  n  course  would  have 
been  most  safe  and  most  advisable,      lie 
mifi^ht  bo  told  that  it  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional  and   daugcrous —  that   the  House 
of  Commons  stiHxl  to  the  country  in  pre- 
cisely the  !<flme  relative  position  as  an  in- 
dividual Member  stood  to  his  constituents, 
and  that  the  same  considerations   wliich 
would  prevent  the  Representative  from  con- 
sulting his  constituents  as  to  a  particular 
vote,  ought  to  withhold  the  House  from 
appealing  to  the  country  on  this  particular 
question.     All  this  he  had  no  doubt  was 
theoretically  true  ;  but  how  did  the  matter 
stand  when  we  came  to  practical  results? 
He  thought  it  might  be  fairly  illustrated 
by  one  particular  cast — the  case  of  the 
right  hou.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment.     On  one  memorable  occasion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  trust  into  the  hands  of 
thoso  who  had  committed  it  to  him.     He 
had  told  the  House  tlio  other  night  that  he 
then  thought  he  had  taken  a  wrong  cowrse. 
That  miglit  have  been  the  case  constitu- 
tionally ;   but  did  the  right  hon.   Gentle- 
man wish  what  he  had  done  undone  ?     He 
thought  not.     lie  had  done  it  because  he 
felt  that  honour  and  conscience  required  it; 
and  for  yielding  to  those  dictates  he  was 
sure   neither  an   individual   Member   nor 
that  House  would  ever  lose  credit  with  the 
country.      He  thought  that  by  the  same 
dictates    of    honour    and    conscience    the 
House  was,  even  at  this  late  ]>eriod,  bound 
to  give  the  country  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  a  measure  which  was  so 
important  to  every  one   in   the   country. 
Surely  if  this  measure  was  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  right  hon.  Barouet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  would  count 
his  numbers  with  greater  satisfaction,  when 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of 
taking  the  country  by  surj)ri»e ;  and  that 
the  majority  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
this  measure   was   a   majority    (which   ho 
denied  the  present  would  be)  which  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  country.      Having  said 
thus  much  on  this  point,  he  might  now 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  in  a  very  few 
sentences  the  reasons  why  with  nmch  re- 
gret ho  now  found  himself  in  oppoxition  to 
the  Government.       He  must  say  that  ho 
■aw  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
heard  nntbing  in  the  arguments  which  ha<I 
been    advanced,    to    choiign    the    o|iinioys 
which  he  had  always  entertained  on  this 
subject.      He  might  bo  met  with  state- 


ments of  distress,  famine,  and  pcstilonco 
in  Ireland,  and  asked  if  sueli  matters  were 
to  be  treated  with  levity.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve  that  there  was  in  this  country  any 
general  feeling  of  indiiferencc  to  the  state 
of  Ireland.     But  admitting  even  to  their 
utmost  extent  the  statements  of  present 
misfortune,   and,   going    still   further,   ad- 
mitting all  the  expected  calamity,  he  still 
thought  that  the  Irish  emergency  might 
have  been  met  at  a  less  price  than  that  of 
a  total  revolution  of  the  whole  agricultural 
interest,  as  well  as  the  whole  homo  and  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country.     When  he  said 
revolution,  he  used  the  wonl  in  its  literal 
sense,  a  turning  over,  an  absolute  altera- 
tion, for  such  it  was;  it  was  an  absolute 
revolution  for  good  or  for  evil :  he  trusted 
it  might  be  for  good  ;  but  suppose  it  were 
for  evil — suppose  the  present  measure,  in- 
stead of  relieving  Irish  misery,  were  but 
to  su]«cradd  English  to  Irish- distress — in 
what  a  position  should  we  feel  ourselves  ? 
And  be  it  remembered  that  this  measure, 
offering  in  case  of  failure  so  terrible  an 
alternative,  was  brought  forward,  not  at  a 
moment  of  great  national  distress,  of  great 
depression  of  trade;  it  was  not  brought  for- 
ward at  an  emergency  when  to  avoid  the 
certainty  of  impending  ruin  they  must  em- 
brace the  alternative  of  great  possible  ca- 
lamity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  proposed 
to  them  at  a  period  of  (with  one  exception) 
almost  unexcmpled  national  prosperity;  and 
with  regard  to  that  one  exception,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  emergency,  it  surely  woidd 
have  been  better  met  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's original  proposition  of  opening  the 
ports.     He  knew  that  the  proposition  had 
once  been  negatived  in  the  Cabinet ;  but 
be  could  not  but  think  that  the  powers  of 
])ersuaHion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  which 
iiad  induced  the  Cabinet  to  co-opcratt?  iu 
the  larger  measure,  would  have  enable<l  him 
to  carry  the  smaller;  and  as  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  that  smaller  measure,  the 
temporary  opening  of  the  ports,  would  have 
afforded  more  effectual  or  more  immediate 
relief,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  in- 
cxjiediency  of  meeting  a  temi>orary  evil  by 
a  pennanent  enactment.     And,  as  to  the 
difficulty  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet of  closing  the  ports  again  after  "  the 
sweets  of  the  absence  of  protection  "  had 
once  been  tasted,  surely  that  was  the  most 
conclusive  argument  that  could  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  such  a  measure ;  for  the  de- 
gree to  which  "  the  sweets  of  the  absence 
of  protection  "  received  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  country  in  general,  would 
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furnish  the  strongest  possible  justification 
of  the  abolition,  or  reason  for  the  continu- 
ance, of  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws. 
So  much  for  the  state  of  the  case.  With 
respect  to  arguments,  he  had  promised  not 
to  detain  the  House ;  and  after  the  length- 
ened discussion  that  had  taken  place,  he 
was  not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose 
that  he  could  otter  anything  new  upon  the 
subject ;  but  there  was  one  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a  single  word.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  low 
price  of  food  and  high  wages  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  adduced  the  last  three  years  in 
support  of  his  assertion;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  totally  passed  over  tho  fact, 
that,  during  the  last  three  years  there  had 
been  a  cause  in  operation  which,  however 
beneficial,  could  not  be  considered  as  per- 
manent, and,  consequently,  was  not  ad- 
missible into  a  calculation  of  that  nature. 
lie  alluded  to  the  immense  number  of  rail- 
roads in  process  of  construction.  These 
producetl  an  immense  artificial  and  tem- 
porary demand  for  labour,  and  consequent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  whilst  good 
harvests  had  pnxluced  a  comparatively  low 
price  of  food ;  both  great  blessings  to  the 
country,  but  neither  of  which  could  be 
counted  on  as  permanent  ones.  lie  had, 
ho  must  own,  great  confidence  in  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and 
he  was  also  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  brought  forward  any  mea- 
sure of  the  expediency  of  which  he  was 
not  convinced.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
too,  that,  as  far  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  gone,  his  measures  had  worked 
well  for  the  country,  lie  trusted  the  re- 
Bults  of  the  present  measures  might  be 
good,  for  he  liked  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  every  question.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  not  but  see  that  human  nature 
was  fallible.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  bo  right ;  but  then  he  might  be 
■wrong,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  With  the  exception  of 
Irish  distress,  he  believed  the  country  to 
be  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  Then, 
ought  they  to  run  this  risk,  and  ex])ose 
the  counti7  to  a  great  danger?  He  had, 
he  repeated,  great  confidence  in  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  sagacity,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  would  strain  a  point,  or  sacrifice 
an  opinion,  to  support  him ;  but  he  could 
not  but  feel  thot  this  was  an  enonnous  ex- 
periment; uncalled  for  by  present  emergen- 
cies ;  tried,  not  ot  a  period  of  great  na- 
tional distress,  but  at  a  moment  of  al- 
VoL.  II. 


most  unexampled  national  prosperity — an 
experiment  that  might,  and  ho  trusted 
would  be,  successful;  but  one  whose  failure 
would  be  so  disastrous,  that  he  could  not 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  being  one 
of  those  who  helped  to  make  this  measure 
the  law  of  the  land.  He  trusted  that 
in  the  few  remarks  he  had  ventured  to 
make  to  the  House,  he  had  abstained 
entirely  from  all  personaUties,  which  had 
unfortunately  prevailed  but  too  much  in 
these  debates.  A  great  cry  hod  been  got 
up,  more  out  of  that  House  than  in  it, 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In 
this  cry  he  did  not  participate,  for,  he  said, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  gave 
unequivocal  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  his 
sacrifices,  in  bringing  forward  measures 
that  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  could  understand  changing — honestly 
changing  his  opinion,  and  0)>enly  avowing 
that  change  ;  but  that  which  he  did  not 
understand  was  men  thinking  one  way  and 
voting  another.  This,  he  .said,  was  tho 
real  mischief — this  it  was  that  went  far 
to  destroy  the  bonds  of  union  between  tho 
representative  and  his  constituents — this  it 
was  which  really  destroyed  the  public  con- 
fidence in  public  men.  If  we  were  to  do  this 
— if  we  were  thus  to 

" play  fast  and  loose  with  faith, 

Aiid  niako  unconstant  children  of  oursolvci," 

it  would  do  more  real  mischief  to  the  coun- 
try, than  all  the  Bills  that  over  were  intro- 
duced into  Parliament. 

Mb.  H.  VERNON  sold,  that  if,  as  it 
had  been  argued.  Parliament  was  not  in  a 
state  competent  to  judge  of  this  meosure, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  address 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament ;  and  if  such  an  Amendment 
had  been  moved  instead  of  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with 
the  views  expressed  by  hon.  Gentlemen. 
He  himself  stood  in  a  position  of  some  pe- 
culiarity ;  for  he  was  obnoxious  to  those 
shafts  to  which  hon.  Members  were  ex])osed 
who  had  heretofore  been  ranged  on  the  side 
of  protection,  ond  who  had  felt  compelled, 
by  on  imperative  sense  of  duty,  to  take  an- 
other course — a  course  which  was  not  the 
most  congenial  to  his  sentiments,  nor  most 
accordant  with  his  foregone  conclusions. 
He  had  come'  down  to  the  House  the  other 
night  in  the  hope  that  a  5s.  fixed  duty 
would  have  found  advocates  in  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches,     Ho 
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liad  b1  trays  conaidorod  that  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  wnn  the  licat  for  tho  ftpfricul- 
tiirixta;  1)ut  lio  had  been  coni]>olle<l,  like 
nil  {luhlio  men,  to  act  with  a  great  body  : 
it  rciM  no  use  to  take  up  an  "  insulated" 
position  when  there  was  a  Tnst  number  of 
imiMtrtant  questions  whioli  attached  a  man 
to  liis  party.  Undoubtedly,  in  early  lifo, 
he  hod  ucror  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  tho  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  ;  and  ho 
hod  not  become  his  supporter  till  in  1836 
he  had  Keen  tho  necessity  of  joining  his 
standard ;  and,  ever  since,  ho  had  admired 
tho  wisdom  ond  integrity  of  his  course. 
The  right  hon.  Bnronct  knew  that  he  had 
neror  asked  and  had  never  received  a  fa- 
vour from  him — [  Sir  R.  Peel  :  Hear  !  ] — 
but  ho  had  given  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
his  iK'st  support.  With  regard  to  tho  ge- 
neral question,  ho  frankly  stated,  that  for 
tho  lost  twenty  years  he  had  been  of  opin- 
ion that  a  6«.  duty  would  not  throw  any 
great  impediment  in  tho  way  of  tho  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  and  would  not  injure 
tho  prosperity  of  the  country,  whilst  it 
would  stop  tho  evils  of  speculation,  and 
giro,  if  not  a  protection,  an  assistance  to 
tho  agriciUturists ;  but  he  had  always  felt 
a  difficulty,  as  a  representative  of  an  agri- 
cultural district,  in  reconciling  his  wish  to 
defer  to  his  constituents  with  the  interests 
of  the  country.  A  fi.xed  duty  was  not  now 
attainable,  and  in  supporting  the  present 
proposal  he  was  under  the  conviction  that 
ho  should  suffer  a  loss  of  from  live  to  ten 
|icr  cent,  in  his  rents.  Ho  did  not  hold 
that  the  protection  which  gave  him  this 
wn*  a  bane  to  agriculture;  hut  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  political  economy  it 
would  prove  iiltimatcly  to  he  a  landlord's 
and  not  a  tenant's  question ;  and  ho  felt 
bound  to  vote  for  tho  real  interests  of  the 
]M>or,  and  for  what  would  pronioto  tho  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and,  ultimately,  its 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  any  private  in- 
jury dono  to  his  own  interests.  lie  must 
My,  also,  that  throughout  America  he  had 
found  but  one  feeling  among  the  friends  of 
peace,  who  said  that  if  we  would  only  inter- 
eat,  by  prospority,  the  Western  .States  of 
AlMfWa,  which  were  invulnerable  to  our 
MBWi  and  inaorossiblo  to  our  commerce — 
for  wo  had  already  the  interests  of  the 
Eaatom  States  in  our  favour — we  xhould 
do  more  to  ;  'im  pi-noo  of  America 

than  all  the  '  itt  we  should  niake  in 

tho  Oregon  or  clncwboro.  Ho  had  received 
A  letter  from  a  very  intelligent  merchant 
ftt  Boaton,  who  said  that  the  etfoct  of  the 
propoaed  alteration  in  tho  Tariff  would  bo 


that  England  would  completely  fortify  her- 
self against  all  competition  in  manufactures. 
Again,  it  was  not  tho  experience  of  tho 
three  prosperous  years  of  184.3,  1844,  atid 
1 84.5,  but  the  e.xpcriencc  of  the  three  fa- 
mine years  of  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  that 
had  convinced  the  right  hon.  Haronet  of 
the  inutility  of  the  sliding  scale ;  and  it 
was  upon  those  grounds  he  should  support 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Caitaix  BERKELEY  said,  thot  he  had 
entered  thot  House  believing  that  tho  Corn 
Laws,  as  they  wore  then  constituted,  were 
for  tho  good  of  the  country,  though  he  had 
always  voted  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  for  on  inquiry  into  them, 
as  he  conceived  that  such  an  inquiry  was 
just  and  right.  However,  when  he  found 
that  the  noble  Lord  whose  political  opin- 
ions had  generally  guided  his  own,  united 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
who,  he  might  say,  was  one  "of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  his  time,  for  one  purpose, 
in  which  neither  of  them,  especially  tho 
right  hon.  Oentlemnn,  could  hove  any  per- 
sonal interest,  he,  as  a  practical  man, 
without  pretending  to  understand,  as  somo 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  hod  pretended  to 
understand,  political  economy,  felt  himself 
hound  to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, and  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 

Sin  R.  II.  INQLIS  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  (Hon.  Copt.  Berkeley), 
who  preceded  him,  had  by  his  political  lifo 
in  general,  ond  by  one  memora\)lo  vote  in 
particular,  entitled  himself  to  respect  in 
all  his  other  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
for  earnestness  and  sincerity,  even  where 
ho  did  not  carry  conviction  to  his  hean'rs. 
As  to  his  lion,  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Vernon),  who  preceded  the  gallant  Officer, 
he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  woidd  not  follow  his 
speech  further  than  to  say,  that  one  njoro 
full  of  the  personal  confessions  of  a  public 
man,  of  the  private  narrative  of  his  travels, 
of  an  Slope  on  his  own  high-minded  jirinci- 
])les  and  consistency,  he  lia<l  never  heard. 
For  the  condescension  with  which  ho  obvi- 
ously regarded  tho  weakness  of  those  with 
whom  ho  was  now  differing,  in  this  section 
of  the  Hotise,  they  all  doubtless  felt  as 
grateful  as  they  ought ;  but  ho  would  not 
let  off  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  without 
one  porting  observation.  Ho  had  referred 
largely  to  his  ]>olitienl  lifo  ;  but  the  date  of 
his  conversion  to  those  views  which  now, 
so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  authorised 
him  to  lecture  these  benches,  was  not  ear- 
lier than  the  11th  .lune  last  year;  for,  on 
tho  preceding  day,  namely,  on  the   10th 
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Juno,  1845,  he  found  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  most  stoutly  denying,  in  opposition 
to  the  hon.  and  consistent  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers)  that  the 
Corn  Law  does  restrict  the  supply  of  food, 
or  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  especially  of  the  working 
classes,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished. 
When  he  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Granville 
Vernon  in  the  memorable  list  of  the  major- 
ity of  254,  nine  months  ago,  he  felt  that 
that  hon.  Member  was  not  the  person  who 
was  entitled  to  taunt  with  weakness  those 
who  retained  their  own  and  his  last  year's 
opinions.  Then  as  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Honitoui  who  liad  addressed 
tlie  House  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
80  much  ability,  he  must  deny  his  right 
also  to  be  an  authority  in  the  matter; 
since  he  also,  though  from  his  speech  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  ho  was  one 
who  had  always  held  his  present  opinions, 
and  was  thereby  entitled  to  give  lectures 
to  others  upon  them,  was  one  of  the  new 
converts,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  same 
memorable  list  in  last  year's  division  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Now,  as  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
county  of  Perth  (Mr.  F.  Maide),  to  whom 
that  disability  did  not  apply,  he  had  unin- 
tentionally omitted  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  statements  which  he  had  made 
respecting  the  increased  rent  given  for 
farms  in  that  county  within  the  last  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  if  such  increase  proved 
the  confidence  of  the  parties  in  the  mea- 
sures of  Her  Majesty  s  Government,  and 
that  agriculture  was  to  flourish  even  more 
without  protection  than  with  it.  The  facts 
proved  no  such  thing.  The  leases  were 
leftscs  for  nineteen  years,  granted  in  the 
period  of  the  greatest  depression,  and  re- 
newed, when  renewed,  in  reference  to  the 
current  value  of  all  things.  On  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  the  night,  after  a  debate  of 
eighteen  days,  he  was  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  on  the  nineteenth 
evening  he  could  introduce  any  new  mat- 
ter; but  still  there  were  three  or  four 
])oints  to  whicli,  though  he  had  been  a 
tolerably  regular  listener,  he  did  not  think 
that  sufficient  attention  had  been  paid. 
They  were  these  :  first,  the  expense  of  tho 
experiment  now  under  consideration ;  se- 
condly, tho  injustice  of  that  experiment  as 
related  to  one  of  tho  great  interests  of  tho 
country,  he  meant  that  which  wa,s  con- 
nected with  tithe  rent-charge ;  thirdly,  tho 
injustice  of  the  measure  to  the  general  agri- 
culture of  the  country  in  tho  measure  of 


compensation  not  being  contemporaneous  ; 
and,  fourthly,  admitting,  what  he  denied, 
the  extent  of  tho  existing  distress,  the  ut- 
ter inapplicability  of  the  proposed  remedy 
to  meet  that  distress.  On  the  first  point, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  had  been  madu 
sufficiently  prominent  in  the  debates,  that 
the  cost  of  the  present  measure,  "that 
enormous  experiment,"  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Honiton  had  called  it,  was 
probably  not  less  than  1,500,000?.  of 
yearly  revenue.  In  tho  account  ordered 
hy  the  House  to  he  printed  on  tho  6th  of 
February  last,  it  apjiearcd  that  a  sum  of 
357,20.')/.  would,  on  the  Istof  February, 
1849,  be  permanently  lost,  as  duties  on 
com  to  the  yearly  receipts  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  there  was  a  further  sum  of  55,879/. 
as  duties  on  other  articles  absolutely  re- 
pealed :  so  much  for  positive  loss.  Then 
there  was  n  positive  outlay  of  above 
500,000/.  sterling  annually,  in  the  shape  of 
compensatory  boons  to  tho  agricultural  in- 
terests— some,  fo^  saving  the  counties  tho 
expense  of  hanging  a  criminal  —  some, 
20,000/.  in  one  item— some,  30,000/.  in 
another.  But  besides  this  loss  and  this 
outlay,  there  was  the  risk  of  enormous  re- 
ductions on  the  existing  duties  on  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  to  be  admitted  at  lower 
rates.  The  aggregate  thus  nakal  was 
2,32<),1U5/.  Now,  hew^oidd  take  one  item 
only,  that  of  spirits.  Foreign  spirits  were 
now  admitted  at  a  duty  of  1/.  2$.  Idd.  per 
gallon  ;  henceforth  they  were  to  bo  ad- 
mitted ot  15*.  per  gallon.  Either  the 
consumption  of  foreign  spirits  would  remain 
the  same,  in  which  case  tho  revenue  would 
lose  413,791/.  every  year;  or  it  would  rise, 
according  to  the  diminished  price,  and,  in 
that  case,  you  would  gain  the  same  duty 
by  liaving  distributed  more  than  half  a 
million  of  ardent  foreign  spirits  throughout 
tho  country,  increasing  the  temptations  to 
crime,  as  well  as  disturbing  many  of  tho 
existing  commercial  interests  of  tho  peoj)lo. 
The  second  point  to  which  ho  wished 
briefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  tho  House, 
was  tho  gross  injustice  of  tho  measure  as 
related  to  the  owner  of  tithe-rcnt-charge. 
His  hon.  Friend  who  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment (Sir  J.  Y.  BuUer)  had  with  great 
force  and  effect  impressed  this  point  on  the 
House.  He  would  not  weary  the  House 
by  referring,  except  passingly,  to  the  mea- 
sure for  tho  commutation  of  tithes,  which 
became  law  oilly  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  At  the  time  he  stated  that,  without 
entering  into  tho  question  of  the  divino 
right  of  tithes,  nothing  was  clearer  than 
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that  tithes  were  the  oldent  lognl  property 
in  Kn;;laiul.  Tlint  property  the  owners 
diJ  not  ili'sire  to  exchange  for  nny  other. 
Without  their  reque.><t,  and  against  their 
interest,  the  Lepislnture  compelled  the 
surrender  of  this  pro))erty  in  exchange  for 
the  present  rent-charge.  A  bargain  is  a 
bargain,  whether  made  with  a  man  in  a 
black  coat  or  witli  a  man  in  a  blue  coat. 
That  bargain  you  made  with  the  tithe- 
owner.  You  told  him  that,  instead  of 
having  the  first  interest  in  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land, whether  cultivated  or  uneidtivatcd, 
whenever  it  might  be  brought  to  bear  pro- 
duce, ho  should  have  hereafter,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  land  only  which  at  the  date  of 
the  compact  was  under  cultivation,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  price 
varying  according  to  the  average  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  preceding  years  ;  that 
wheat  being  a  protected  article,  protected 
by  the  laws  for  the  encouragenjcnt  of  na- 
tive industry  and  native  produce.  What 
is  the  case  now  ?  You  introduce  a  mea- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  owner,  which  is,  according  to  your 
own  showing,  to  diminish  the  value  of  that 
which  you  have  given  him,  in  exchange  for 
an  absolute  right  over  all  the  lands  of 
England.  The  owners  of  the  other  inter- 
ests in  those  lands  may  possibly — though 
ho  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  thought  not  with  any 
certainty  —  hereafter,  at  the  distance  of 
some  years,  and  with  an  amount  of  inter- 
mediate misery  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  described  in  these  debates,  be  ena- 
bled to  recover  rents  e([ual,  perhaps,  to 
those  at  present.  We  have  learnt  now  to 
produce  meat  by  the  j)lough  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  has  enabled 
the  farmer  by  his  green  crops  to  j)rovide 
fowl  for  cattle  to  a  degree  unknown  even 
fifty  years  ago  ;  and  by  the  conversion  of 
arable  to  pasture  lands,  the  actual  revenue 
to  the  lord  may  possibly  be  as  great  a  few 
years  hence  as  now.  lint  there  is  one  class 
of  jiroprietors  for  whom  no  such  resource 
is  open.  They  are  irrevocably  bound  to 
receive  an  unvarying  quantity  of  one  arti- 
cle of  produce  at  a  lower  and  a  lower  ])rice. 
Is  not  the  object  of  your  measure  to  ensure 
a  lower  price  i  If  it  be  not,  and  if  such 
be  not  the  re.tult,  you  have  needlc-isly  dis- 
turbed all  the  social  and  domestic  interests 
of  the  country  ;  if  it  be,  and  if  it  succeed, 
you  have  peqietrntc<l  a  gross  injustice  nut 
merely  on  an  unprotected  class,  but  on  that 
very  claim  which,  on  the  faith  of  your  own 
laws,  within  the  last  eight  years,  you  have 
compelled  to  exchange  their  old  security 


on  the  broad  lands  of  Kngland  for  a  bar- 
gain which  you  are  yourselves  the  first  to 
violate.  On  the  third  point,  ho  (Sir  R. 
11.  Inglis)  would  be  very  brief:  he  was, 
in  fact,  hardly  able,  as  the  House  would 
perceive,  to  make  himself  heard.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  injustice  done  to  the  landed 
interest,  not  merely  by  the  measure  itself, 
but  by  the  delay  of  the  measures  which 
ought  contemporaneouslj'  to  have  been 
brought  before  the  House.  It  was  possible 
that  the  measure  now  on  the  Table  might 
become  law  ;  while  the  compensatory  mea- 
sures, however  inefficient  they  were  for 
actual  relief,  might  not  even  be  proposc<l. 
He  repeated,  that  he  did  not  much  value 
them  :  he  thought  that  the  transfer  of 
some  large  portion  of  the  poor's  rate  to  tlio 
Consolidated  Fund  would  have  been  a  far 
greater  relief  to  the  landed  interest,  while 
it  would  distribute  the  burden  more  ei^ually, 
as  it  ought.  His  fourth  point  was,  tho 
utter  inapplicability  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure to  the  relief  of  the  evil  which  it  pro- 
fessed to  meet.  There  was  no  more  con- 
nexion between  them  than,  according  to 
the  po]>ular  version  of  the  ol(t  saying,  there 
was  between  Tenterden  Steeple  and  Good- 
win Sands.  He  fully  admitted  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  ]>erfectly  sincere  in  his  pre- 
sent course.  He  could  have  no  conceivable 
motive  for  it  except  such  sincerity.  He 
was  to  govern  England  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  not  on  those  of  any  other  man — 
on  his  own  honest  convictions  to-day,  not 
on  those  which  he  might  have  held  with 
equal  honesty  yesterday.  But,  while  he 
aihnitted  this  most  fully,  ho  could  not  rc- 
jieat,  what  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  ac- 
quitted his  right  hon.  Friend  as  a  man, 
he  must  depreciate  him  as  a  statesman — all 
whose  opinions  on  conmiercial  policy  must 
have  been  wrong  for  the  thirty-five  years 
of  his  past  public  life,  if  his  o])inions  for 
the  last  three  months  were  right.  Though 
he  did  not  think  that  a  cose  had  been  made 
out  for  opening  the  ports  in  November  last, 
that  at  least  was,  in  point  of  time,  a  remedy 
more  near  to  the  disease  than  the  measure 
now  in  progress.  A  famine  is  threatened 
in  Ireland  this  spring  ;  and  you  meet  it  by 
a  measure  which  is  to  take  effect  on  tho 
Ist  February,  1849.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  K.  Peel)  said  on  this  day 
month,  that  the  climax  of  the  distress 
would  be  three  mouths  onward.  How  is 
scarcity  to  be  cured  or  relieved  in  Ireland 
three  mouths   hence,    by  iuiportinj;  corn 
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dutj'-frce  three  years  hence  ?  Upon  every 
ground  he  concurred  with  the  Amendment 
moved,  in  a  speecli  of  such  talent,  hy  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  Yorke),  though  he  did  not  quite  follow 
him  in  some  of  the  latter  allusions  in  that 
speech  :  he  retained  his  old  convictions  in 
favour  of  his  own  country,  and  of  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  England,  rather 
than  of  encouraging  those  of  Poland  or 
Kussia.  He  was  not  of  that  school  who 
looked  with  equal  regard  or  equal  indif- 
ference to  all  other  countries  and  to  his 
own — 

" Whose  impartial  view, 

Thy  interests,  Britain,  ranks  with  thine.  Pern." 

He  felt  persuaded,  that  the  great  change 
now  meditated  on  one  interest  woidd  materi- 
ally affect  others,  which  ought  to  be  equally 
dear ;  and  believing  that  it  would  not  re- 
medy even  the  local  and  temporary  evil 
upon  which  it  was  professed  to  be  ground- 
ed, he  cordially  concurred  in  its  rejection. 
Mr.  C'HILDERS>>  gave  his  approbation 
to  the  present  measure,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country 
would  not  he  at  all  reduced  by  a  system  of 
free  trade.  A  return  which  was  prepared 
at  the  Foregn  Office  last  year,  proved,  on 
the  authority  of  our  Consuls,  that  the  price 
of  bread  in  England  was  as  low  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  was  a  fact  that  bread 
in  London  was  cheaper  than  in  Ostend  and 
Antwerp,  and  that  the  steamers  plying 
between  England  and  Belgium  invariably 
laid  in  their  stock  of  bread  in  London. 
The  price  of  inferior  bread  at  Dantzic  was 
2|d.  per  lb.,  at  Warsaw  3Jd.,  at  Hamburg 
2\d.,  Amsterdam  3\d.  At  Odessa  bread 
was  2Jd.  per  lb.,  though  corn  was  only 
28*.  a  quarter,  and  in  each  of  those  eases 
bread  in  London  was  lower  in  price  per  lb. 
Marseilles  was  comparatively  near  Odessa, 
and  drew  a  great  quantity  of  com  from 
that  port ;  and  yet  it  was  a  singular  fact, 
com  in  Marseilles  was  at  times  dearer  than 
in  England.  VVTiy,  then,  should  we  l»c 
afraid  of  the  effects  of  free  trade  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared,  "  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  tendency,  apart  from  all  legis- 
lation, to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  this  country."  Now  this  was  a  proposi- 
tion opposed  to  his  view.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  quoted  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment the  average  prices  during  periods  of 
five  years  each,  from  1800  to  1830  ;  but 
there  was  a  fallacy  in  this  argument.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  left  the  question  of 
the  currency  entirely  out  of  consideration. 


Wien  the  currency  assumed  a  natural  and 
healthy  condition,  the  prices  rose.  From 
1825  to  1830,  for  instance,  the  price  was 
56s.  7d.  ;  but  from  1830  to  1835,  the 
average  was  57s.  lid.  Wool,  and  other 
articles,  fluctuated  in  the  same  way,  and 
ultimately  the  same  results  were  produced, 
lie  also  anticipated  great  benefit  from  free 
trade  by  opening  the  ports  of  other  nations. 
He  felt  assured  that  our  good  example 
would  be  everywhere  followed,  and  that  an 
extension  of  peace  and  civilization  would 
be  the  consequence. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— SECOND 
READING. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read 
for  continuing  the  di^bate  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Com  Importation  Bill, 

ViscoisT  I'OLLINGTON  said,  that  it 
was  with  great  pain  that  he  rose  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  against  the  present  mea- 
sure of  the  Government.  He  had  for  years 
given  a  fimi,  but,  as  his  votes  upon  the 
Maynooth  Bill  would  show,  not  a  blind 
support  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
asked,  therefore,  the  indulgence  of  the 
Hou.so  whilst  he  explained  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  give  his  vote  against 
the  measure.  He  entered  upon  this  ques- 
tion unfettered.  He  had  never  been  a 
member  of  a  protection  society,  and  had 
never  attended  a  protection  meeting.  He 
had  always  thought  that  those  who  sup- 
ported protection  ought  to  show  that  they 
could  provide  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  ;  and  as  he  had 
felt  some  difficulty  upon  this  point,  he  had 
never  closely  allied  himself  with  those  with 
whom  he  would  vote  that  night.  But  ho 
had  said  before,  and  he  said  now,  that  he 
woiUd  rather  vote  for  a  total  repeal  under 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  than  under  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  Much  had  been  said 
of  compensation  ;  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terests surely  had  a  right  to  expect,  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken 
away  their  protection,  he  would  also  have 
removed  their  burdens.  Fanuers  were 
called  upon  to  educate  their  children  ex- 
pensively, and  to  apply  science  to  farming ; 
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bat  if  they  wero  called  upon  to  do  this, 
they  might  tmrcly  ho  allowed  to  cultivate 
tho  Roil  in  the  way  they  i)leasod.  Tlicy 
might  be  porniitiod  to  grow  hops  anil  to- 
iMioeo,  and  to  use  harloy  fur  fattening  their 
oattlc.  What  wcro  the  compensations  of- 
fered to  tho  agricultural  interest  i  As  to 
the  Bill  of  Settlement,  it  was  no  eoni- 
ponsation.  Thu  right  hon.  liaronct  might 
jURt  as  well  bavo  pMaod  Lonl  Ashley's 
Bill.  Tho  measure  was  due  tn  humanity, 
but  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  agriculture. 
As  to  the  Highways  Act,  ho  could  not  un- 
derstand how  that  would  operate  as  a  com- 
pensation. Prom  the  timo  that  Joseph 
had  been  prime  minister  in  Egypt,  no 
measure  bad  been  better  adapted  to  bring 
the  soil  of  the  country  under  tho  surveil- 
lance of  the  Government  than  the  measure 
which  on  this  subject  they  now  proposed. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted 
colonial  com  duty  free,  bo  would  not  biivc 
objected.  By  so  doing,  bo  might  have 
rendered  more  close  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  made  the  Colonies  an  integral 
part  of  tho  Empire.  Jealousy  had  once 
existed  between  the  motlier  cotintry  and 
tho  Colonics,  hut  that  time  had  passed 
away.  Once  there  had  been  a  jealousy 
between  England  and  Ireland,  as  was 
proved  by  a  letter  from  an  ancestor  of  bis 
to  the  great  Lord  Strafford,  and  by  tho 
difference  which  had  arisen  between  Mr. 
Burko  and  bis  constituents.  But  thoso 
days  had  ]>a3ged,  and  the  Govemmont 
might  have  protected  tho  colonial  inter- 
ests without  o-xciting  any  jealousy  at  home. 
The  plan  now  adopted  of  supporting  fo- 
reign trades,  and  of  opposing  the  colonial 
and  domestic  interests,  was  to  him  a  strange 
one.  lie  did  not  believe  that  any  advan- 
tage would  he  obtained  by  thcso  free-trade 
measures,  oven  from  the  free  States  of  tho 
Zolverein,  or  from  France.  From  Naples 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  expected 
nothing.  He  had  himself  found  that  Eng- 
lish ships  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from 
Beyrout  in  ballast,  although  the  finest 
tobacco  was  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place ;  and  on  asking  tho  reason, 
ho  was  told  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  duties  we  levied  on  the  import 
of  the  article.  Then,  as  to  (^hina,  if  we 
liod  ha|)p(mc<l  to  have  a  small  cstablish- 
incnt  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  pro- 
nantion  of  British  tea,  there  would  havo 
Men  some  rhanc-e  of  a  reduction  of  tho 
duty  upon  the  import  of  that  cumniodity 
from  Cbiua.     But  in  Uic  right  hou.  Baro- 


net's opinion,  it  seemed  essential  that  a 
duty  should  be  in  favour  of  some  protected 
interest  to  insure  its  remission  or  reduc- 
tion. Therefore,  upon  hops,  the  duty  was 
reduced,  while  upon  tobacco  it  was  re- 
tained. So,  OS  to  brandy  :  thero  was  a 
trade  in  British  brandy  which  required 
protection  ;  therefore  tho  Government  re- 
duced tho  duty  upon  foreign  brandy,  and 
retained  it  u])on  other  articles  in  which 
there  was  no  homo  competition.  But  both 
as  to  brandy  and  as  to  wine,  the  duty  could 
not  be  con.sidored  improperly  levied  )  and 
if  wine  was  the  luxury  of  the  rich  man, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  too  and 
tobacco  were  emphatically  tho  luxuries  of 
tho  poor  man.  In  resjiect  to  corn,  was  it 
necessary  to  cripple  our  own  rosoupcea 
while  professing  to  bo  anxious  to  augment 
them  ?  He  did  not  take  the  gloomy  view 
of  existing  exigencies  which  tho  Govern- 
ment ap])«ared  to  take.  But  be  would  say, 
that  if  agriculture  wwe  fostered  as  it  ought 
to  bo — while  applying  a  temporary  remedy 
to  a  temporary  necessity — security  might 
be,  taken  against  the  recurrence  of  tho 
evil  ;  and  the  immediate  supply  might  bo 
acquired  from  our  own  Colonies.  No 
country  was  better  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  maize,  for  instance,  than  Australia, 
as  to  which  Colony  tho  Government  bad, 
no  longer  ago  tlian  last  year,  refused  to 
permit  any  relaxation  of  the  Com  Law,  now 
to  be  so  suddenly  rej)ealed;  There  was 
another  reason  why  he  deprecated  a  de- 
pendence on  other  countries,  and  preferred 
a  recourse  to  our  own  Colonics.  Thot 
reason  was,  that  we  might  not  rmi  tho 
risk  of  a  sudden  interruption,  by  monns  of 
war.  And  here,  be  might  allude  to  a 
fomier  opinion  of  the  noblo  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  West  Hiding,  as  to  whom 
he  could  cordially  declare,  that  since  the 
noble  Lord's  cause,  which  he  hatl  so  con- 
sistently and  honourably  championed — had 
been  fated  to  triumph,  he  rejoiced  that  it 
had  triumphed  in  the  noble  Lord's  person. 
That  noblo  Lord  ba<l  once  [alluding  to  an 
early  effusion  of  Lord  Morpeth's  pen]  im- 
pressively alluded  to  the  position  of  Komo 
when  invadc<l  by  Alaric,  and  tho  famino  to 
which  the  Empire  was  speedily  reduced,  in 
eonsequcnco  of  tho  interruption  of  thoso 
foreign  supplies  of  grain  on  which  Rnnjo 
had  for  a  long  timo  previously  become  de- 
])cndcnt.  Whatever  apprehension,  how- 
over,  might  be  entertained  for  the  future 
fate  of  England  in  reference  to  her  supplies 
of  com,  ho  aeknowknlged  he  entertuined 
for  greater  foars  on  account  of  tho  mural 
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and  social  evils  likely  to  result  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  measure  had  been 
promoted  and  proposed.  Without  desiring 
to  say  any  thing  personally  offensive,  he 
could  not  avoid  expressing  his  opinion  that 
it  was  more  to  the  agitation  than  to  the 
arguments  of  the  League  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  had  yielded.  And  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  its  head,  might  well  ho  ad- 
dressed by  the  agriculturists  in  the  momor- 
ablo  words  of  the  celebrated  warrior  of 
old — "  Destroy  ua  if  you  will,  but  at  least 
destroy  us  in  the  light  of  day  !  "  If  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  only  intimated  to 
his  adherents  that  the  reformed  sliding 
scale  was  only  intended  to  last  as  long  as 
the  good  harvests,  and  that  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  first  unfavourable  season, 
many  o.Tcellent  speeches  woidd  have  been 
saved.  Tho  House  would  not  have  lost 
some  valuable  Members  ;  and  others,  lifco 
tho  hon.  Mombor  for  Bridport,  would  havo 
been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  somo 
useless  journeys.  Many  letters  had  been 
published  by  Members  to  their  constituents 
— somo  resigning  their  seats,  some  offer- 
ing to  resign,  and  some  refusing  to  resign. 
From  one  of  tho  former  class  ho  would 
read  a  few  lines— tho  letter  of  one  who, 
in  tho  course  of  no  inconsiderable  career, 
had  never  sought  a  personal  honour  or  ad- 
vantage, and  whose  efforts  had  been  de- 
voted to  tho  cause  of  humanity — he  al- 
luded to  Lord  Ashley,  who  thus  addressed 
his  constituents : — 

"  Although  no  pledge  wan  a>ke<l  or  given  nt  my 
election,  I  nhoulii  Imj  acting  in  contrnvention  of 
an  honoumble  understanding  lictwcon  rnynelf  and 
the  electors  on  this  p.trticular  subject,  if  I  re- 
tained my  seat  aud  votud  for  tho  Miniaterial 
measure." 

Now  no  Member  had  ever  taken  his  seat 
less  pledged  or  fettered  than  that  noble 
Lord  ;  and  he  put  it  to  others,  whether  the 
example  of  such  men  as  Lord  Ashley  and 
(  others,  were  not  worthy  of  being  pondered 
over  ere  it  was  utterly  disregarded  ?  To 
those  who  professed  that  their  opinions  had 
been  avowed  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  Ministerial  measure  before  it  was  an- 
nounced, he  bad  nothing  to  say.  He  as- 
sumed that  their  course  was  clear  and 
BtraightforM-ard.  At  all  events,  as  to  his 
own  cotirse  on  this  occasion,  be  entertained 
no  doubt  or  misgiving.  He  distrosted  the 
measure.  He  had  deep  apprehension  and 
doubts  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  promoted  ;  and  no  political  prejudices, 
no  deference  to  any  men,  would  induce 
him  to  support  it. 


Mr.  plum  PT  re    said,   connected  as 
he  was  with  a  large  and  important  agri- 
cultural country,  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Home  Secretary  had  himself  a 
year  or  two  ago  declared  would  he  among 
those  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  soonest  throw  land  out  of  cultivation, 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this 
measure,  which  he  conceived  to  be  equally 
perilous,  rash,  and  unjust.     Tho  reasons 
which  had  been  given  for  its  sudden  adop- 
tion seemed  to  him  suspicious,  insufficient, 
and  unsatisfactory.    And  though  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  w^ho  professed  to  havo  been 
so  quickly  converted,  considered  that  their 
former    speeches    in  favour  of  protection 
were  disposed  of  by  being  simply  abandoned, 
it  was  not  quito  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  tho 
facts,  tho  principles,  and  the  arguments 
on  which  those  appeals  had  been  founded. 
Nor  coidd  he  dispose  so  easily  of  the  con- 
victions he  had  formed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  protection  for  all  branches  of  British  in- 
dustry.    He  did  not  consider  it  as  a  land- 
lords   question :    though    aware    that  it 
would  seriously  affect  the  smaller  classes 
of  landowners — in  whose  circumstances  tho 
projected  change  would  work  serious  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment.     He  viewed  it 
principally,  however,  as  a  labourers'  ques- 
tion.    Ho  had  been  surprised  to  hear  it  so 
confidently  asserted  that  there  was  no  con- 
nexion between  low  wages  and  low  prices. 
He  maintained,  upon  the  contrary,  that  tho 
price  of  bread  directly  influenced  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  that  tho  latter  regularly  rose 
and  fell  with  the  former.     His  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  had  satisfied  him  of 
this.     He  had  been  engaged  practically  in 
agriculture  for   about  twenty  years,    and 
had  access  to  the  farming  accounts  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him;  and  ho  knew 
that  during  the  last  half  century  the  price 
of  bread  had  influenced  the  rate  of  wages 
as  much  as  100  per  cent.     When  com  had 
been  high,  wages  had  been  18».  a  week  in 
his  own  county  ;  and  when  corn  had  been 
low,  wages  had  been  9s.  a  week.     A  year 
or  two  ago,  when  com  was  low,  wages  in 
Kent  were  10*.  a  week.     Before  the  last 
harvest  they  were  at  12«.     When  com  rose 
ot  the  time  of  last  harvest  they  were  at 
13*.  Gd.,  and  recentlj,  com  having  fallen, 
they  were  at  12».     How  coidd  it  bo  de- 
nied, then,  that  wages  rose  and  fell  with 
tho  price  of  com  ?     When  com  was  low, 
the  farmera  employed  few  labourers,  and 
those    they  retained   they  paid    at   lower 
rates.     The  retail  tradesmen,  having  less 
custom,  sent  smaUer  orders  to  the  whole- 
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sale  dealer ;  tlie  master  mauwfaoturcrs,  ex- 
periencing thus  in  their  turn  the  depressing 
influence,  cmploj-ed  a  diminished  niimher 
of  operatives,  and  paid  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  ;  and  so  it  seemed  as  natural  and  in- 
evitahle  a  consequence  as  any  that  could 
arise  from  the  relation  of  eause  and  cifect, 
that  wages  rose  and  fell  with  prices,  and 
that  poverty  inerease<l  as  prices  were 
lowered.  Of  this  opinion  had  heen  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, when,  in  1839,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  House : — 

"  Look  oTor  the  whole  world,  and  you  will  find 
that  low  prices  of  food  lead  to  low  rates  of 
wages,  and  that  where  tlicro  is  a  low  rate  of 
wages  there  is  a  great  degradation  in  the  cliaraeter 
of  the  working  classes.  Look  at  the  Hindoos,  or 
at  the  Sicilians, in  their  respoctire  countries:  food 
is  cheap,  but  the  rate  of  wajrcs  is  also  extremely 
low,  and  hence  there  are  not  in  Asia  or  Europe 
more  miserable  and  degraded  races." 
There  was  another  jart  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  wi.shcd  to  remark,  and  upon  which 
he  should  also  have  to  quote  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  He  alluded  to  the  effect 
of  the  measure  on  tithes.  At  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  the  clergy  had  given  up 
their  right  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  advance  of  agriculture,  in  which  advan- 
tages they  had  a  just  right  to  participate, 
as  their  duties  were  proportionately  aug- 
mented, along  with  an  increased  popula- 
tion ;  and  at  the  passing  of  the  Commuta- 
tion Act  wheat  was  at  an  average  price  of 
56*.,  and  barley  of  32s.  Now  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  under  the  proposed 
measure,  corn  would  fall  considerably  ;  and 
if  the  clergy,  instead  of  having  the  value 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  com  at  those 
prices  of  52s.  and  .'52*.,  were  to  have  it  at 
])rice8  of  40*.  and  20*. ,  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  be  robbed  by  tliis  measure 
of  one-third  of  their  incomes.  In  18.39, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  declared  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would,  after 
the  Commutation  Act,  be  a  "gross  fraud" 
on  the  clergy  and  on  Parliament.  He 
begged  to  rejtcat  the  expression  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  The  measure  was  in- 
deed a  "  gross  fraud  ;"  and  it  perpetrated 
ujKin  the  clergy  a  grievous  wrong  and  rob- 
bery. For  his  own  part,  indeed,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  affirm  that  the  conduct  of  tho 
Government  on  the  question  was  as  difficult 
to  explain  as  it  was  painful  to  eontem])late. 
.Sir  (continued  the  lion.  Member),  this  to 
mc  is  the  most  serious  and  painful  view  of 
the  subject.  We  do  not  now  know  where 
to  look  for  public  men,  in  whose  character 
and  consititcocy  wc  can  confide.     If  ever 


there  were  men  who  were  naturally  looked 
up  to  and  relied  on,  it  was  the  Members  of 
the  pre.-^ent  Administration  ;  and  certainly, 
what  ha."*  recently  occurred  tends  to  inspire 
me  with  a  distrust  for  public  men,  and  a 
positive  disgust  for  public  life.  The  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  tho  ostensible  cause  of 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
is  regarded  as  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
suspicious  pretext ;  and  the  impression  is 
general  that  the  movement  was  brought 
about  by  the  proceedings  of  a  most  un- 
constitutional body —  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League — to  tho  pressure  of  which  tho  Go- 
vernment has  unhappily  yielded.  Having 
conceded  to  the  pressure  of  that  League, 
and  allowed  that  body  to  attain  its  ends, 
is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  other 
leagues  will  be  formed,  encouraged  to  at- 
tempt the  attainment  of  other  ends  by  si- 
milar combinations  ?  Perhaps  you  may  at 
some  future  time  find  it  expedient  to  alter 
your  opinions  as  to  tho  Chartist  claims, 
and  to  relinquish  your  di.slikc  of  universal 
suffrage.  What  security  can  we  have  that 
you  may  not  thus  be  induced  to  venture 
further  on  the  dark  and  dangerous  ocean  of 
expediency,  until  this  highly-favoured  na- 
tion becomes  exposed  to  imminent  peril, 
and  this  wisely  limited  monarchy  is  plunged 
into  the  convulsions  of  a  wild  and  uncon- 
troUoble  democracy.  May  Ho  "who  is 
over  all  "  grant  that  my  fears  may  not  be 
realised !  May  He,  in  His  great  mercy, 
deliver  this  great  country  from  the  dangers 
into  which  (in  my  conscience  I  believe)  she 
is  now  exposed  !  I  have  considered  tho 
question.  Sir,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  judgment,  and  upon  my  con- 
science I  believe  that  I  .shall  be  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  by  con- 
tinuing to  give  to  the  measure  the  decided 
opposition  which  I  have  already  offered  to 
it— an  opposition  which  I  have  given  from 
my  most  inmost  conviction,  and  which  I 
shall  continue  to  give  in  the  firm  j)ersua- 
sion  that,  if  the  measure  were  carried,  it 
would  inevitably  prodiice  the  degradation 
and  the  ruin  of  the  workuig  popidatiim  of 
this  country,  and  do  irreparable  injury  to 
the  empire  at  large. 

Mil.  HAWES  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
his  warmest  support  to  the  Ministerial 
project.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  bo 
liiglily  advantageous  to  the  country  ;  there 
was  a  very  general  impression  to  the  same 
effect  out  of  doors,  ns  was  testified  by  the 
fact  that  ]ietitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  from  London,  Liveqiool,  Birming- 
ham,  Manchester,  the   great  towns   and 
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cities  of  England,  praying  that  the  ques- 
tion might  now  be  settled,  and  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters might  be  passed  without  any  unne- 
cessary delay.  There  never  was  a  political 
movement  which  had  received  less  of  sym- 
pathy and  counteuancc  out  of  the  House 
than  that  which  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
endeavouring  to  get  up  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion principles.  They  protested  with  un- 
bounded indignation  against  any  alteration 
of  the  silk  duties,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  ;  but  it  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  but  few  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  joined  in  this  cry,  or  sanc- 
tioned the  opposition.  The  same  fact  had 
occurred  in  the  case  of  timber  also  ;  and 
yet  these  Gentlemen  talked  as  though  it 
was  they  alone  who  stood  between  the 
English  manufacturers  and  absolute  de- 
struction, lie  would  venture  to  say  that 
in  obstructing  those  measures  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
and  appreciated  either  the  temper  or  the 
inforraatiim  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
would  find  out  of  doors  nothing  like  the 
support  or  sympathy  they  expected.  But 
he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  this  debate 
had  been  contradistinguished  favourably 
from  the  previous  debate  on  the  subject ; 
and  with  one  eiception  there  had  been  an 
absence  of  that  vituperation  which  charac- 
terized almost  exclusively  the  debate  on 
the  former  occasion.  He  hoped  that  on  this 
occasion  hon.  Gentlemen  would  condescend 
to  argue  the  question,  and  would  state 
some  intelligible  reasons  which  might  be 
grappled  with  when  they  raised  objections 
to  the  measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  proposed.  It  was  no  business 
of  his  to  defend  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ; 
but  this  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  which  the  people 
out  of  doors  took  less  interest  than  in  the 
vituperation  and  abuse  of  the  Government 
which  had  hitherto  formed  the  staple  of 
their  debate.  When  this  case  hod  been 
argued,  he  thought  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  have  shown  that  that  pro- 
tection on  which  they  said  the  interests  of 
agriculture!  entirely  hung,  had  at  some 
jieriod  or  other  effected  the  object  they 
iiad  in  view.  But  he  would  undertake  to 
show  this,  that  there  never  had  been  a 
period  from  the  year  1815,  when  the  first 
groat  innovation  in  the  old  Com  Law 
system  of  England  had  been  introduced,  in 
which  Agricidtural  Committees,  and  most 
eminent  agricultural  authorities,  had  not 
condemned  the  laws,  aud  the  principles  of 


those  laws,  which  those  Gentlemen  now 
sought  to  uphold.  And  when  he  was  now 
told  that  protection  was  essential  to  agri- 
culture, that  a  Corn  Law  was  necessary, 
and  that  a  sliding  scale  could  not  be  de- 
parted from  without  injury  to  agricultural 
interests,  he  looked  back  to  former  times, 
and  he  found  that  at  all  periods  of  agri- 
cidtural distress  there  was  evidence  to 
show  the  utter  inefficacy  of  any  Corn  Law 
that  had  hitherto  been  introduced.  Let 
him  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Com  Law  of  1815 
was  defended  by  one  of  its  most  eminent 
supporters.     Sir  Henry  Parnell  said — 

"  But  such  measures  would  not  be  rp<iui.site  were 
there  no  lej;isl.itive  interference  wtjatover  in  mat- 
ters of  trade.  If  capital  was  left  quite  free  from* 
the  interposition  of  laws  giving  encourn gement  to 
its  investment  in  cvcrjr  species  of  manufacture 
and  every  branch  of  trade,  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  Parliamentary  regulation.  It  is  in 
order  to  counteract  the  i)or|>etual  operation  of  the 
system  of  bounties,  muno|>olies,  and  protecting 
duties,  in  takini;  capital  from  agriculture,  that  any 
law  in  lavour  of  the  corn  trade  becomes  de- 
sirable. If  every  kind  of  trade  were  perfectly 
free,  agriculture  would  not  require  any  protec- 
tion :  but  as  every  kind  of  trade  is  supfmrted  by 
some  sort  of  legislative  aid,  it  is  folly  to  refuse  it 
to  that  traile  which  is  the  main  supfiort  of  all 
others.  If  all  those  who  arv>  now  concerned  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  will  consent  to 
adopt  the  system  of  a  perfectly  free  trade,  those 
who  are  now  advocates  for  restraints  on  the  im- 
portation of  corn  will  willingly  abandon,  on  their 
part,  all  claim  to  any  such  protection." 

And  here  let  it  be  observed  that  the  time 
was  come  when  other  branches  of  trade  in 
the  country  repudiated  protection ;  and,  if 
they  complained  of  anything,  it  was  that 
there  was  too  much  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection included  in  the  Tariff.  Here  then 
was  the  Mover  for  the  Committee  at  that 
period,  who  said  he  advocated  the  measure 
because  manufacturers  were  protected  inor- 
dinatclj' ;  but  that  their  protection  being  re- 
moved, there  woidd  bo  no  ground  on  which 
any  longer  to  defend  the  protection  of  corn. 
The  law  of  1815  was  pas.sed;  and  he  asked 
had  that  law  been  successful  ?  There  was 
then  perfect  protection;  protection  carried 
to  the  extent  of  prohibition  ;  and  he  asked 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  him  if  that  law  had  been  suc- 
cessful or  useful  to  the  agricultuiists.  He 
would  turn  to  the  Report  in  the  year  1821 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  answer 
to  this  question:  and  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  say  that  agricultural  Com- 
mittees in  those  days  were  appointed  by 
Parliaments  in  which  the  landed  interest 
had  an  overwhelming  ascendancy.     kJince 
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the  passinf;  of  tlic  U«fomi  Hill,  the  con- 
Htitutinu  uf  that  Houbc  Imd  Itocn  mate- 
rially nitorod ;  and  no  Comniittco  to  in- 
<|uirc  into  the  stato  of  otirii-ulture  cuuld 
now  Ik;  ajipointed  without  there  lioing  pro- 
hably  included  in  it  individuals  interested 
in  the  trade  and  eonmuTco  of  the  country; 
but  at  the  time  to  which  ho  referred,  an 
Agricultural  Comniitteo  was  almoHt  certain 
to  be  composed  exclusively  of  landed  pro- 
jmutors;  and  yet  a  Committoe  so  consti- 
tuted, condemned  in  the  Btrongest  terms 
the  law  of  1815.  He  would  invite  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  attend  to  that  Ro- 
])ort.  What  then  did  the  Report  of  1821 
say,  after  an  cxporicucc  of  six  years  ?  It 
stated  that — 

"Tltii!  system  is  cortiinly  lialile  to  sudden  al- 
ti>rati<iiis,  of  wliicli  the  rffivt  may  be,  at  one  time, 
to  reduce  prices,  already  low,  lower  than  they 
would  proluibly  liatc  Ix-en  under  a  state  of  free 
tmdc ;  and  at  another,  unnecessarily  to  enhance 
prices  already  high ;  to  agjrravate  the  evils  of 
scarcity,  and  to  render  more  si.'verc  the  depression 
of  prices  from  abundance.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
deceives  the  grower  with  the  falso  hope  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  by  its  occasional  interruption  may 
lawl  to  consequences  which  deprive  him  of  tho 
benefit  of  tliat  monopoly  when  most  wanted.  On 
the  other  liand,  it  holds  out  to  the  couiitrj-  the 
prospeet  of  .in  occasional  free  trade,  hut  so  regu- 
lated and  desiiltor)-  as  to  baffle  the  calculations 
and  unsettle  the  transactions  lioth  of  the  grower 
and  the  dealer  at  home ;  to  deprive  the  consumer 
of  most  of  tho  benefits  of  such  a  trade ;  and  to  in- 
volve the  merchant  in  tho  more  than  ordinary  risks 
of  mercantile  speculation." 

That  Report  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Iluskisson, 
and  submitted  to  a  Committee  consisting 
of  individuals  representing  counties,  and 
lorgo  landed  interests  in  those  counties, 
and  assented  to  by  them  again.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1822  'stated  in  their  Report, 
that— 

"  Exclusion  up  to  certain  jmints,  and  perfect 
free  trade  iK'yond.had  induced  the.ngrieulturistto 
rei^Ute  his  outlay  by  the  ho|iu  of  mono|ioly  pro- 
fit*, wbilit,  in  fact,  he  obtained  only  the  returns  of 
fiiw  trade." 

Such,  then,  was  the  testimony  borno  by 
Agricidtural  Committees  to  tho  protootivo 
ayatem  up  to  1822.  In  1822,  and  be- 
tweefl  that  period  and  1828,  there  was 
a  great  pressure  on  agriculture;  and  ho 
asked  was  that  pressure  caused  by  an  al- 
teration in  tho  law,  or  by  the  importa,- 
tion  of  com  ?  Tho  importation  of  com 
in  those  years  was  trifling,  and  could 
have  had  no  etfcot  on  tho  markets.  The 
nvcrago  iin]«(rl9  nmouiited  to  244,000 
iiuarton  a  year,  and  there  was  little  or 
none  introduced  in  1821,  1822,  182.3,  and 
1824.     Therefore  let  it  bo  remembered 


that  it  was  not  owing  to  foreign  competi- 
tion that  low  prices  ensued.  Now,  with 
respect  to  tho  law  of  1828,  when  a  new 
system  of  protection  was  intro<lucod,  ho 
asked,  was  that  successful — did  that  law 
answer  tho  objects  for  which  it  was  jiassed? 
Why,  the  Report  of  18.33  was  just  as  de- 
cisive with  re8i)cct  to  the  law  of  1828  as 
tho  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1821  was 
with  respect  to  tho  law  of  1815.  Tho  Re- 
port (1833),  after  reciting  and  confirming 
the  fact  stated  in  the  Report  of  1 82 1 ,  that 
the  charges  and  outgoings  of  tho  farmer 
were  paid  out  of  capital  and  not  out  of 
profits,  continued — 

"  The  Committeo  of  1831  expresse<l  a  hope 
'  that  tho  im'at  body  of  tho  oocupiers  of  tho  soil, 
either  from  the  savings  of  moru  pn>8|>ertiu8  times, 
or  from  the  credit  which  punctuality  conniinndt  in 
this  country,  possi-ss  resources  which  will  enable 
them  to  surmount  the  itllflcultiea  imder  which  they 
now  labour.'  Your  Conmiittoc,  with  doep  regret, 
are  l>ound  rather  to  express  a  fear  that  the  diffi- 
culties alone  remain  unchanged;  but  tliat  the 
savings  arc  either  gone  or  greatly  diminished,  and 
tho  credit  failing,  and  tho  resourees  iK'ing  gene- 
rally exhausted  :  and  this  opinion  is  formed  not  on 
the  evidence  of  rent-jiayers,  but  of  many  most  re- 
spectable witnesses,  as  well  owners  of  land  as  sur- 
veyors and  land  agents." 

Such,  then,  was  tho  result  of  tho  agricul- 
tural exj)erienco  of  the  Corn  Laws  up  to 
1833,  and  which  was  recorded  upon  no 
less  an  authority  than  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  It  was  then  stated,  as  it  is 
now,  that  low  prices  were  not  beneficial  t«) 
the  labouring  population.  Rut  the  answer 
was  given  at  the  time.  lie  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  very 
remarkable  declaration  of  the  late  Lord 
Livei-]>ool,  who,  in  the  year  1822,  made  use 
of  the  following  language  : — 

"  When  tlie  noble  FUrl  says  that  tho  low  prioss 
incident  to  the  distress  which  ngricultun;  suffers, 
benefit  no  man,  I  answer  that,  although  I  sincerely 
wish  the  distress  did  not  exist,  I  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  t>eneflt  a  great  majority 
of  the  |ieople.  I  have  been  at  some  trouble,  my 
Lords,  to  ascertain  tho  real  state  of  the  case,  anil 
I  can  pledge  myself  to  tlie  .tccuraey  of  this  stat«>- 
ment.  In  this  metro]x>lis,  in  which  your  I.or<l- 
sbips  are  now  sitting,  never  were  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  in  a  butter  condition  than  they  aro 
at  this  moment.  So  that  when  the  noble  Karl 
says  tliat  the  low  prices  incident  to  the  distress  of 
the  agriculturists  have  not  l>een  iM'nefieial  to  any- 
Imdy,  he  certainly  labours  under  a  gii'at  mistake, 
for  that  distress,  however  much  to  Ik-  lament(>d  in 
itself,  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  benefit  to 
a  great  pro|Kirtion  of  the  jwoplc." 

Upon  that  declaration  ho  would  stand  at 
this  moment ;  and  ho  would  say  further 
that  they  would  find  the  great  body  of 
the  community  oud  the  agricidtural  labour- 
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ers  invariably  better  off  when  prices  Mere 
low  and  food  was  abundant  than  at  any 
other  periods.  Let  him  now  proceed  to 
tho  next  Committee,  that  of  18.36,  a  Com- 
mittee composed  largely  of  individuals  re- 
presenting the  landed  interest.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  ample  foundation  for 
the  opinion  that,  whatever  was  the  state  of 
tho  landlords  and  farmers'  interests,  on  the 
whole  the  tenant  was  much  better  off  than 
in  any  preceding  year;  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  assio^  any  other  cause  for  this 
than  the  lower  prices  of  articles  of  human 
subsistence.  Let  it  be  remembered  also 
that  tho  law  of  1828  was  distinctly  termed 
a  delusion,  and  was  so  dosiepnated  in  the 
draft  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1 830, 
and  suhso(|uently  publishotl  under  tho  sanc- 
tion of  tho  highest  authority  in  this  House. 
That  opinion  was  confirmed  by  some  of  tho 
most  eminent  agriculturists  of  tho  country; 
and  there  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
that  House  (Mr.  Woolridge  Wliitmore) 
who,  in  the  same  language,  denounced 
the  law  of  1828  as  a  delusion.  He  (Mr. 
nawes)contendcd,  then,  that  protection  was 
not  beneficial  to  agriculture ;  and  ho  now 
asked  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  how 
they  intended  to  maintain  any  argument 
from  experience  in  its  favour?  Tho  law  of 
1842  had  failed;  it  had  not  secured  steadi- 
ness of  prices,  it  did  exclude  supplies  when 
they  wanted  them ;  and  further,  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said  they  would  consent 
to  tho  optming  of  the  ports,  tho  admission 
was  itself  a  condemnation  of  that  law.  It 
appoareil  that  j)rotection  had  not  answered 
its  purposes ;  and  ho  proceeded  now  to 
Bsk,  had  they  any  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  what  might  ho  almost  considered 
a  free  trade  in  com  ?  He  thought  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  the  law  of  1773  was  ono 
practically  establishing  free  trade  in  corn. 
From  1773  to  17i>2  the  imports  of  com 
amounted  to  4,1 14,99.5^,  and  the  exports  to 
2,473,2 14i.  leaving  a  balance  of  imports 
of  1,511,781/.  During  tho  same  pcrio<I 
the  population  increased  from  7,100,000 
to  8,100,000.  There  were,  further,  460 
Inclosuro  Acts  passed,  whilst  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  46».  The  population 
had  gone  on  increasing,  tra<le  was  flourish- 
ing, agriculture  was  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  no  agricultural  committees  were  ap- 
pointed during  the  continuance  of  that  law. 
But  through  the  whole  of  such  period,  any 
one  who  would  turn  to  tho  pages  of  Arthur 
Young  would  find  that  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  cultivation,  and  at  the  sanio 
time  our  imports  also  greatly  increased. 
Tho  period  to  which  he  more  particularly 


referred  was  from  1784  to  1789,  of  which 
the  following  table  woidd  give  an  accurate 
representation : — 


Highest  avemgo 

Lowest  .iveraje 

Year. 

price  of  Wheat 

price  of  Whejit 

Differ- 

in tho  London 

in  the  I»niloii 

ence. 

Market. 

Mirket. 

».     d. 

».     rf. 

».    rf. 

1784 

48     2 

41    10 

«     4 

171^5 

37     fi 

84     6 

a  10 

ITSO 

3G    a 

34     0 

3     6 

1787 

U  10 

30     1 

8     9 

1788 

45     1 

43     0 

3     4 

1780 

«4  11 

47     0 

1  U 

That  was  a  period  whon  tho  com  trade  was 
practically  free,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
protection.  He  defied  any  one  to  show  him 
a  period  when  protection  j)revailed  that  the 
variation  in  the  price  of  com  w^ns  less. 
But  what  so  much  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  was  certainly  the 
thriving  state  of  trade  and  manufactures ; 
for  about  that  period  tho  steam-engine  be- 
gan to  bo  applied  to  manufacturing  pur- 
])0808.  In  1787,  also,  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  Franco  existed,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  great  increase  in  the 
trade  with  that  country ;  at  the  same 
period  peace  had  been  restored  with  tho 
United  States,  and  in  a  short  time  tho 
trade  that  grew  up  with  America  became 
of  increasing  importance.  That  period  was 
very  analogous  to  the  present  day  as  re- 
garded the  measures  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  relaxing  tho  re- 
strictions on  commerce,  by  the  opening  of 
new  markets,  and  by  giving  new  employ- 
ment to  labour  ;  therefore  the  same  prin- 
ciples might  bo  sold  to  hold  then  as  now, 
ond  thereby  encouraging  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  an  extension  of  our  trade.  When 
manufactures  and  the  trading  interests 
were  in  the  most  thriving  condition,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  from  obsolete  re- 
strictions, and  the  invigorating  influence  of 
sound  and  just  principles — principles  which 
were  practically  in  oj)eration  in  the  period 
referred  to — agriculture  flourished.  They 
had  been  told  that  this  measure  would  lower 
prices.  Ho  agreed  with  tho  right  hon.  Baro- 
net that  ho  would  be  a  hold  man  indeed,  after 
what  had  passo<l,  who  would  venture  to 
predict  the  future  price  of  corn.  Ho  ex- 
pected a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  when  tho 
trade  in  corn  was  no  longer  disturbed  by 
Corn  Law?.  But,  concurrently  with  this 
fall  of  prices,  he  anticipated  a  reduced  cost 
of  production.  The  advance  of  scienco, 
the  facilities  of  transport,  the  cheaper  con- 
veyauoo  of  produce  to  market,  longer  pro- 
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duction,  all  justified  this  expcctatiun  ;  ami 
a  larger  share  of  the  average  taxatiuii  of 
the  country  was  paid  hy  the  trading  and 
nmnufacturing  interests  than  at  any  fonuer 
period.  The  agriculturists  could  therefore 
afford  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  lower 
prices.  Rut  low  prices  had  occurred  under 
protective  laws,  not  from  foreign  comjieti- 
tion,  but  from  the  excess  of  home  growth 
and  production.  Suppose  we  hod  an  abund- 
ant har^-est  next  year,  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  hoped  would  bo  the 
case,  what  would  be  the  effect.  They  re- 
collected, a  few  years  ago,  that  wheat  was 
down  to  36*. ;  but  did  they  remember  the 
price  of  com  after  a  series  of  good  harvests  ? 
Ho  thought  that  it  would  be  a  wholesome 
proceeding  to  consider  the  price  of  corn 
when  the  Com  Laws  were  clearly  inopera- 
tive. Wlien  they  had  a  succession  of  good 
harvests,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Com  Laws 
woiJd  have  no  effect.  From  1742  to 
1 748  there  was  not  a  single  year  in  which 
corn  was  more  tlian  30j.  a  quarter ;  and 
these  were  all  years  of  war.  In  the  year 
1742,  wheat  was  from  26s.  to  29«.;  1743, 
20*.to23».;  1744, 19«.to21».;  1745,18*. 
to  20*.;  1746, 16«.  to  24*.;  1747,  27«.  to 
30<.;  barley,  8*.  to  I2«.;  oats,  6*.  Od.; 
1 748,  wheat,  26«.  to  28s.  Making  all  allow- 
ances for  other  and  distinct  causes,  they 
would  find  that  the  average  price  of  com 
was  far  below  what  it  was  in  modern  times. 
Now,  what  was  the  state  of  the  j)eople  at 
that  time,  as  recorded  by  historians,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arthur  Young,  and  by  Mr. 
Tooke  in  his  invaluable  history  of  ]>riocs  ? 
It  appeared  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  the  labouring  ])opulatiou  were  in  so 
thriving  and  good  a  condition.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kent  said  that  low  prices 
would  produce  low  wages.  At  that  period, 
according  to  Arthur  Young,  "  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was,  for  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  .^8«.  2d.  per  Win- 
chester quarter ;  and  for  the  sixty-six  years, 
1701  to  1766,  32s.  \d.,  being  a  fall  of  10 
per  cent. ;  while  the  average  price  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  which  on  the  average  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  been  l<lj<i. 
per  day,  was  for  sixty-six  years,  ending  in 
1700.  \'2d.,  or  a  rise  of  IG  j>cr  cent." 
So  that  through  that  long  ])eriod  of  tinio 
there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
price  of  foiKl,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  And  it  must  be  so;  for  the 
price  of  labour  was  not  dependent  on  the 
price  of  com  ;  if  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  labour,  there  must  he  a  riso  in  wages. 
'Ho  doubt  the  cost  of  subsistence  depended 
upon  the  price  of  com ;  but  to  argue  that 


the  rate  of  wages  in  a  civilised  country 
dcjHMidcd  upon  the  ])rice  of  com  was  both 
monstrous  and  unjust.  Nothing  was  more 
mischievous  than  the  regulation  of  wages 
by  the  cost  of  subsistence.  A  skilful,  in- 
telligent, honest  labourer  was  worth  more, 
all  other  things  the  same,  than  an  unskilful 
and  dishonest  one.  To  pay  both  by  the 
cost  of  subsistence  was  injurious  to  the 
community,  and,  as  he  thought,  injurious 
to  the  producer.  Here,  then,  there  was  a 
proof  that  for  a  long  period  there  had  been 
a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  with  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  com.  This  was  a  decisive  reply 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he  referred  to 
Sicily  and  Ilindostan.  There  were  other 
circumstances  than  the  price  of  food  in 
these  countries,  which  so  materially  affected 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  deter- 
mined wages  in  those  two  countries.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to 
the  United  States,  or  to  some  of  the 
English  Colonies,  to  show  that  provisions 
might  be  low,  and  woges  high.  The  hon. 
Member  might  depend  upon  it  that  they 
could  never  come  to  any  safe  general  conclu- 
sion if  they  did  not  look  to  all  the  facts  in 
connexion  with  each  particular  country.  lie 
could  not  help  referring  to  one  pnuif  more 
of  the  effects  of  the  com])arative  free  trade 
in  corn  which  existed  between  1773  and 
1792.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  a  controversy  was  going  on 
between  a  number  of  able  writers  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  the  large  issue  of  paper  money,  had  in- 
fluenced the  price  of  corn,  lie  had  in  his 
possession  a  pamphlet  written  at  that 
time  by  Sir  Francis  Baring,  the  most  emi- 
nent mercantile  authority  in  the  country. 
Let  him  recall  to  mind  that  at  that  period 
between  400  and  .">00  Inclosure  Acts  had 
passed,  which  the  increased  |>o|iulation  of 
the  country  called  for.  The  j)rice  of  corn 
was  rising:  the  population  was  suftering  in 
consequence.  This  was  .ill  attributed  to 
an  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper.  It  was 
upon  this  point  of  the  controversy  that,  in- 
cidentally. Sir  F.  Baring  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  the  eonditi(m  of  I'amiers  and  agri- 
culture under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
1 77.1 — practically,  as  he  had  said,  esta- 
blishing a  free  trade  in  com.      lie  says — 

"  An  alnrm  not  vcrjr  dissimilar  has  Ixsen  raiacd 
ajriinat  f  ho  countr}'  l^ankii,  who  have  \m'n  nrousnl 
of  cnalilin)!  tlio  farincrs  to  liiiard  thoir  porn,  by 
making  tlirm  advanct'ii  of  moiipy  ;  but  tlio  inhabit- 
aiitu  (if  this  motro|Hiliii  arc  not  awan>  of  the  total 
ohanjrc  in  the  nitiiation  of  the  country  hanks,  in 
ron«ofnipnpp  of  thp  war.  Tlinsp  which  arc  esta- 
blished in  seaports  and  frreat  manufacturing  towni 
may  still  be  considered  m  having  comuicroiol  do- 
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posits,  with  which  they  must,  in  preference,  ac- 
comniodate  their  coiiunercial  friends;  but  the 
general  mass  of  hanks  through  the  country  h)ok 
to  the  farmers  for  deposits  ami  support,  as  the 
only  persons  who  have  money  to  employ.  It  is 
very  rare  that  a  farmer  wants  to  bonow  ;  hut  the 
instances  arc  not  rare  where  he  is  able  to  accom- 
modate even  his  landlord  with  a  loon." 


Now,  if  anything  could  show  that  up  to  this 
time  the  farmers  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity, this  authority  was  sufficient.     He 
had  already  said  that  he  expected,  under 
the    proposed   law,    much   lower   averap;e 
prices.     It  should  he  recollected  that  the 
altered  condition  of  the  English   agricid- 
turist,   in  many  respects,  would  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  ;  and  with  the  im- 
provements that  would  he  intrtMluced,  they 
would  grow  more  profitahly  wheat  at  niucii 
lower  prices.      But  there  was  one   thing 
comiectcd  with  this  point,  to  which  he  de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
In    all    former  Agricultural   Committees 
there  had  heon  statements  as  to  the  prices 
that  would  be  remunerative  to  the  fanner ; 
these    ranged     from     125«.    to   56*.    per 
quarter.     He  beheved  that  \25s.  was  the 
amount  actually  mentioned  in  the  Report 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Henry  I'aniell.     It  ap- 
peared, then,  that  125*.,  100s.,  80*.,  60*., 
64(1.,  had  been   considered  from    time    to 
time  the  only  remunerative  prices  to  the 
English  farmer.     But  as  all  these  predic- 
tions of  ruin   founded  u])on    the   dreaded 
prevalence  of  lower  prices  had  been  falsified 
by    the    result,  he  might  safely  leave  all 
present  predictions  to  the  .same  test,  the 
test  of  experience.     Whenever  he  found  a 
witness    before    Agriculttu"al    Committees 
maintaining  the  possibility  of  growing  com 
at  a  lower  price,  he  was  sure  to  be  scouted 
and  discredited  by  agricultural  catcchists. 
It  was  so  in  1836,  when  intelUgent  Scotch, 
and  indeed  English  farmers  gave  in  evi- 
dence the  price  at  which  they  could  grow 
com,  some  saying  they  could  do  so  at  8«. 
«tid  \0s.  below  even  present  prices.     Tlie 
evidence  was  on  record,  and  need  but  be 
referred  to.     lie  could  refer  to  many  parts 
of  the  evidence,  where  witnesses  said  48.'?. 
was  a  remunerative  price  for  wheat.  Several 
witnesses  undertook  to  show  that  corn  might 
be  sold  at  mucii  lower  prices,  and  tliat  Eng- 
lish agriculture  would  nevertheless  flourish, 
as  he  trostcd  that  it  would,  at  lower  prices. 
There  was  one  other  |ioint  he  was  anxious 
to  allude  to  in  connexion  with  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  had  ju.st  sat 
down.     He  believed  that  the  operation  of 
the  Com  Laws  had  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country.     The  Com 


Laws,  regarded  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  could  oidy  be  regarded  as  producing 
a  diminution  of  profits.     If  they  increased 
wages  under  such  a  state  of  things,  they 
must  diminish  profits.     Now  the  effect,  if 
traced,    of  such   a   diminution   of  profits 
would  prove  to  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
labouring  classes.   He  was  sorry  that  some 
of  those  hon.   Members  were  not  present 
who  sympathized  with  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.     He  had  said  that  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  tended  to  the 
diminution  of  profits.      The  effect  of  di- 
minished profits  was  to  stimulate  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  to  economize  human 
labour.      Hence  that  vast  combination  of 
capital,  and  skill,  and  machinery.     Hence 
arose    the    great   manufacturing   system, 
which,  with  all  the  wealth  it  had  conferred 
on  the  country,  had  carried  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  social  evils,  which  the  endeavours 
of  that  House  had  been  more  than  onco 
exerted  to  counteract.      He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  much  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the   condition    of  the  labouring   class 
had  been  done  by  the  voluntary  energy 
of  the   great   manufacturers    themselves, 
than  by  any  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 
But  what  was  the  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws 
upon  the  agricultural  interest,  regarded  in 
an    economical    and   solid  point  of  view? 
Hon.     Gentlemen    opposite    dreaded    the 
increase   of  the   great  manufacturing  in- 
terest?   they  dreaded    the  increased  con- 
gregation of  multitudes    in   large   towns. 
Whenever  they  interfered  with  the  profits 
of  trade  in  a  country  like  England,  they 
would  engender  the  means  of  injuring  them- 
selves.    He   should   be  sorry  to  see  this 
country  a  dull  succession  of  manufacturing 
towns,    connccte<l    by   railroad.      Ho    he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  village  green, 
and  green  lanes,  and  open  commons,  dis- 
appear, as   disappear   they  would,  if  the 
Com   Laws  were  maintained,  and  popula- 
tion   increased.     The   demand   increasin" 
for  food,  and  the  acreable  sup])ly  remaining 
the  same — every  acre  must  he  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  famier.    Capital  must  bo 
also  called  in,  and  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and  a  system  of  mechanical  and  strictly 
economical  farming  must  universally  pre- 
vail.    In  fact,  the  manufacturing  system 
must  prevail  in  agriculture.     But  country 
pleasures  and  sports  must  be  extinguished 
altogether,  and  a  dull  succession  of  mere 
farms   must    take    the   place  of   all  rural 
scenes.     Wealth  for  a  time  might  increase 
in  spite  of  the  injurious  action  of  theso 
laws  ;  but  it  would  be  gained  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  hcalthfid  pleasures  and  pursuits 
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of  country  life.  On  the  contrary,  widen  the 
area  of  sujuily — let  there  bo  no  unniitural 
KtiniuluH  to  njrrifulturo — let  its  protita  he 
thuHo  alone  of  a  free  cum|>ctitioii  ;  and 
wliilBt  under  itH  influence,  the  skill  and  ra- 
pital  of  England  would  eamire  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  the  soil,  and 
the  knowli'dgo  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  it 
would  not  he  at  the  oxjwnsc  of  those  social 
and  moral  iufluences  which  ought  pre- 
eniinently  to  distinguish  country  life. 
For  the  reasons  which  he  had  offered 
to  the  Ilou-^e,  he  purposed  to  give  to 
Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  his  most  cordial 
and  entire  support  with  regard  to  this 
measure.  lie  rejoiced  at  the  course 
which  they  had  taken.  ITo  thought  that 
it  must  have  been  foreseen  and  expected, 
that,  from  the  opinions  which  they  had 
expressed  last  Session,  and  from  their 
former  measures,  they  would  introduce 
a  measure  similar  to  the  present.  He 
would  only  add,  if  they  allowed  agita- 
tion on  the  supply  of  food  to  increase,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  limit  its  action  to  this 
subject  alone,  but  they  would  soon  find  it  ex- 
tended to  other  subjects  of  imjwrtance  in- 
volving the  future  interests  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country,  lie  contemplated 
that  this  measure  would  be  received  by  the 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  body 
with  pleasure.  It  would  allay  many  an- 
gry passions  and  prejudices,  and  would 
tend  materially  to  j)ro(luce  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
connnunity.  Uo  must  apologise  once  more 
for  having  occupied  so  nmch  of  the  time 
of  the  House,  and  should  sit  down  with 
giving  his  most  cordial  support  to  the  mea- 
iiuro. 

Sir  J.  TROLLOPE  wished  to  address 
to  the  House  a  few  obscri'Btions,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  Member  who  hod  just  sat  down. 
The  hon.  Member  said  the  population  of 
the  country  were  unanimous  in  fiwour  of 
this  measure.  Now,  he  represented  a  very 
large  constituency,  one  of  (ho  largest  purely 
agricultural  constituencies,  and  ho  found 
in  his  district  that  the  unanimity  was  all 
the  other  way.  He  had  attended  largo 
meetings  in  his  county,  where  only  one 
hand  waa  held  up  in  favour  of  the  Minister's 
measures.  There  were  at  thoeo  meetings 
numbers  of  persons  who  wore  connected 
with  trade  and  with  the  learned  ]irofesBioiis  ; 
and  these  ]>crsons  were  the  foremost  to 
speak  in  favour  of  agricultural  protection, 
lie  might  further  add  that  in  the  part  of 
Lincolnshire  which  ho  represented,  very 
free  comments  were  mado  upon  (he  conduct 
of  thow  Mombon  for  the  boroughs  who  ha<l 


taken  a  different  course — ^lio  parfieularly 
referred  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stamford.  He  was  closely  connected  witli 
that  borough — the  constituents  were  his 
near  neighbours — and  he  knew  that  thoy 
had  witnessed  the  conduct  of  their  right 
hon.  Representative  with  great  disUkc  aqd 
8Hii>rise.  He  believed  they  had  taken  a 
still  farther  step — they  had  produced  befon- 
him  the  opinions  which  he  held  on  former 
occasions ;  and  they  had  called  upon  him 
to  take  that  step  which  alone  could  be 
taken  in  consistency  with  what  was  duo  to 
his  character.  But  still  his  right  hon. 
Friend  rose  in  the  House  night  afu-r  night, 
and  with  great  ability  combated  his  own 
opinions,  and  overturned  all  the  arguments 
he  had  formerly  used.  He  had  heard  with 
some  astonishment,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
Session,  that  they  were  called  upon  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  decide  upon 
these  measures  according  to  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  years.  As  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  consult  that  experience,  it 
appeared  to  him  eminently  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  ho  had  always  entertaine<l 
in  favour  of  nuKlerate  protection ;  for  he 
would  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth, 
that  he  was  as  favourable  to  low  prices  as 
th»  hon.  Member  could  possibly  bo  ;  but 
ho  wished  that  the  low  jjricos  should  spring 
from  the  abundance  of  the  home  8nj)ply, 
not  from  the  foreign  market.  Tho  hon. 
Member  hod  taken  them  back  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  tho  political  life  of  most  of 
them — tho  year  1815.  Very  few  of  tho 
hon.  Gentlemen  whom  ho  saw  around  him 
had  a  vote  cither  in  the  Logisloture  or 
anywhere  else  at  that  time.  But  if  they 
examined  what  had  taken  place  since  that 
period,  they  would  find  that  there  had  been 
a  gradual  diminution  of  protection.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Meralter  that  the  law 
of  1 8 1 5  was  a  monopolist  law ;  but  the  legis- 
lation of  tho  House  ever  since  had  been  to 
mitigate  its  severity ;  and  they  were  now 
going  on  at  a  steady  and  moderate  ]>a<*B 
towards  that  goal  which  the  hon.  Member 
was  anxious  to  arrive  at  by  a  single  leap. 
It  was  said  that  in  1822  there  were  low 
prices  and  great  distress  among  the  agri- 
culturists. Undoubtedly  that  was  so ;  but 
it  did  not  arise  from  Com  Law  legislation : 
in  his  opinion  it  arose  from  currency  legis- 
lation. But  were  the  complaints  at  that 
time  confined  to  the  agricultural  interest? 
If  tho  hon.  Member  would  search  his  com- 
mercial records,  he  would  find  that  at  tho 
same  time  there  were  great  complaints  from 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the 
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Gazette  of  tlint  Jay  furnisbed  a  long  list  of 
Tictims  to  the  rashness  of  the  legislation 
that  was  then  pursued.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  same  rash  spirit  then  applied  to  cur- 
rency which  they  now  saw  applied  to  com, 
and  which  they  were  cndeaToiiring  to  resist. 
The  hon.  Member  had  carrietl  them  back 
a  considerable  time ;  to  the  period  inter- 
Tcning  between  1701  and  1766  ;  when,  he 
said,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
32*.  4d.  per  quarter.  But  ho  had  looked 
into  another  record,  embodied  in  a  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  of  this  House  in 
1833,  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  James  Graham)  was  Chairman  ;  and 
he  found  that  the  price  of  wheat  for  a 
century  prior  to  1793  was  there  esti- 
mated to  arerage  50s.  per  quarter.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  great 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  any  records  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  this 
country  prior  to  1 797  ;  that  the  Eton  Col- 
lege records,  which  were  generally  referred 
to,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  price  over  the  whole  country. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  not  only  told  the 
agriculturists  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  produce  more  com  ;  but  he  was 
good  enough  to  tell  them  how  to  produce 
it,  and  oven  named  the  price  they  could 
afford  to  grow  it.  lie  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  much  agri- 
cultural knowledge  ;  if  ho  had,  he  must 
know  that  the  improvement  of  land  was 
a  very  expensive  process,  and  that  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  any  returns 
were  yielded.  lie  must  say,  as  repre- 
senting a  county  which  certainly  had 
not  boon  behindhand  in  its  stmgglcs  to 
provide  food  for  the  people,  that  he  could 
not  call  to  mind  a  single  acre  of  land  which 
was  lying  waste  in  that  division  of  the 
county  which  ho  represented  ;  and  that 
there  was  not  an  unenclosed  parish,  except 
in  the  borough  (Stamford)  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  represented,  and  that  remained 
unenclosed  only  on  account  of  some  mixed 
rights  of  tho  freemen.  From  the  returns 
he  ha<l  been  able  to  procure,  ho  was  able 
to  state,  that  from  1828  to  1841  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  tho  produce  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln  to  tho  extent  of  70  per 
cent,  in  tho  article  of  wheat  alone  ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  from  the  improvements  that 
had  since  taken  place — from  the  great 
amount  of  drainage,  the  breaking  up  of  pas- 
ture land,  tho  artificial  manures,  and  other 
processes  that  were  applied  to  the  land — 
that  a  much  greater  increase  had  since 
taken  place  in  tho  county,  and  that  tho 
increase  in  the  last  sixteen  years  could  not 


amount  to  less  than  100  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  population  of  the  county 
had  not  increased  above  20  per  cent ;  so 
that  there  was  a  largo  available  surplus 
for  the  food  of  the  population  in  tho 
manufacturing  districts.  Their  principal 
markets  were  Manche.ster,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, and  Londou.  But  bow  was  their 
produce  conveyed  ?  Why.  by  the  tedious 
and  expensive  conveyance  of  coasting  ves- 
sels. But  were  they  allowed  to  hire  cheaper 
vessels — that  is,  supposing  they  would  get 
them  from  the  Baltic  or  the  Rhine  ?  lie 
found  that  the  coasting  trade  was  an  abso- 
lute monopoly.  No  :  he  found  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  hampered  with 
serious  restrictions.  For  instance,  the 
tithe  was  a  serious  restriction  upon  the 
cultivation  of  tho  land  ;  becnuso  it  pre- 
vente<l  them  from  cultivating  it  in  any 
manner  they  might  wish.  If,  for  instance, 
a  man  wished  to  revert  from  tillage  to  pas- 
ture on  his  land,  he  was  met  by  a  fixed 
tillage  tithe ;  for  the  amount  of  tithe  might 
now  be  taken,  under  tho  Commutation  Act, 
at  about  10«.  per  acre  upon  tillage  land,  and 
upon  pasture  at  2«.  Qd.  per  acre  ;  so  that 
if  land  which  was  now  tillage  were  to  bo 
laid  down  in  pasture,  it  must  still  pay  the 
tillage  tithe.  There  must,  therefore,  if 
this  measure  passed,  be  a  remission  of  tho 
Tithe  Law  :  in  fact,  it  could  not  stand  with 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law ;  and  that  was  a 
point  which  the  beads  of  the  Church  would 
no  doubt  seriously  consider,  when  the  mea- 
sure came  before  them  in  another  place. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  the  heads  of  the 
Church  were  about  to  become  consenting 
parties  to  this  measure ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  on  this  point  they  would  desert 
the  working  clergy ;  for,  upon  them  it  was, 
that  the  burden  of  this  measure  would  fall. 
The  legislation  of  this  House  had  verjr 
properly  been  directed  of  late  to  encourage 
residence,  and  to  diminish  pluralities  ;  but 
how  did  they  expect  the  clergy  to  live,  if 
they  diminished  the  income  of  tho  clergy 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  would  inevitably  cause  ?  Then  he  had 
heard  the  malt  tax  mentioned  as  a  burden 
upon  agriculture.  He  had  never  taken 
part  in  the  agitation  for  tho  repeal  of  tho 
malt  tax  :  ho  believed,  that  as  a  tax,  it  fell 
upon  tho  consumer,  rather  than  tho  pro- 
ducer. But  still  he  knew  that  it  told  upon 
tho  farmers  more  heavily  than  upon  any 
other  class,  because  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  beer  to  their  labourers  ;  and 
without  the  malt  tax  they  could  give  them 
very  good  beer  at  1  |(i.  per  quart ;  but  tho 
malt  tax  added  another  penny  to  the  price. 
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It  certainly  affccto<l  the  farmers,  therefore, 
as  large  congumcrK  of  beer  ;  and  he  would 
not  say  but  an  injurious  effect  was  produced 
upou  thu  fanner  also  in  this  way,  that  ho 
was  preveutinl  from  feeding  bis  cattlo  with 
malt  ;  and  thus  the  faramr  was  restricted 
from  doinj;;  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
Then  he  luight  go  on  to  state  that  there 
were  many  things  which  a  farmer  might 
grow  profitably,  but  which  he  was  at  pre- 
sent restricted  from  growing.  For  instance, 
the  alluvial  soils  of  Lincolnshire  were  well 
fitted  for  the  growtli  of  tobacco  ;  hut  tliis 
the  fanners  were  absolutely  prohibited  from 
cultivating.  But  did  they  think  that  excise 
laws  could  be  maintained  with  free  trade  ? 
It  was  impossible.  Then,  again,  they 
might  cultivate  beet-root  for  the  growth  of 
sugar  as  they  did  in  France  ;  but  there 
was  a  2it.  dutj'  on  that  manufacture  ;  and 
this  was  in  effect  a  prohibition.  He  had 
been  told,  however,  of  the  special  exemp- 
tions from  taxation  which  the  agriculturists 
enjoyed ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
glowe<l  at  that  point.  He  presumed  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  to  the  legacy  duty ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  remission  of 
the  tax  on  shepherds'  dogs,  and  such  trifles, 
he  knew  no  exemption.  But  he  would  ask 
if  the  legacy  duty  was  not  more  than  met 
by  the  imposition  of  the  stamp  duties  ?  He 
would  give  a  practical  case.  lie  had  re- 
cently bought  a  small  piece  of  land,  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  farms  ;  and 
tlio  stamp  duties  and  cost  of  conveyance 
amounted  to  five  ycors'  rent  of  the  land. 
Look  at  the  cost  of  the  transfer  of  estates 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Look  at  Ire- 
land. He  believed  the  best  measure  for 
the  improvement  of  that  country  would  bo 
to  facilitate  the  abolition  of  long  entails,  and 
to  encourage  persons  to  purchase  small 
pieces  of  land,  which  they  might  call  their 
own.  That  would  be  real  fixity  of  tenure  ; 
and  the  House  would  see  that  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  happy  and  contented  po]iulation. 
Don't  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  no 
capital  in  the  country  for  such  a  puqwsc. 
It  was  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  capital  roisod  for  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land, was  funiislu'd  by  the  p<>o])le  of  that 
countr}';  and  he  was  sure  they  would  eagerly 
employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  small  portions  of 
land,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  ex]>enses  of 
the  stamp  duties  and  costs  of  conveyance?. 
Ho  begged  pardon  for  alluding  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, but  he  felt  that  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  an  Irish  debate.  It  liad  arisen  con- 
fessedly out  of  the  scarcity  of  Irish  pota- 
toes. All  the  other  arguments  he  had 
bctrd  in   support   of  it — liia  right   huu. 


Friends  on  the  Treasury  bench  would  for- 
give him  for  saying  so— he  thought  not 
worth  a  farthing.  That  failure  in  the 
potato  crop,  though  a  temporary  evil,  was 
likely  to  be  more  lasting,  ho  was  sorry  to 
say,  than  some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
think.  He  had  tried  some  experiments,  of 
which,  he  regretted  to  say,  he  could  not 
give  a  favourable  account ;  and  he  certainly 
entertained  some  fears  for  the  future  crop 
of  potatoes.  But  he  did  not  think  Provi- 
dence ever  visited  a  land  with  chastise- 
ment, without,  at  the  .same  time,  giving 
some  compensation  ;  and  be  trusted  that 
the  effect  of  the  present  calamity  would  bo 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  to  give  them  a  taste  for  an  im- 
proved description  of  food,  and  to  give 
them  that  true  independence  which  arose 
from  adequate  wages.  He  ha«l  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  what  were  the  effects 
of  those  free -trade  measures  on  foreign 
countries ;  and  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  there  was  any  country  which  was 
likely  to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  recipro- 
city. In  France,  he  understood  that  they 
were  in  all  quarters  rejoicing  at  the  relaxa- 
tion of  our  duties,  and  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  a  large  importation  of 
those  articles  of  taste  in  which  the  French 
are  so  skilful,  and  that  they  had  already 
raised  the  price  of  their  brandy ;  but  he 
did  not  hear  that  any  preparations  were 
making  to  admit  into  that  country  Bri- 
tish iron  or  British  linens.  They  were 
com])laining,  indeed,  that  we  had  not  ex- 
tended our  relaxations  in  favour  of  their 
wines ;  and,  perhaps,  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  relaxed  his  duties  on  French  wines, 
they  might  be  more  disposed  to  go  into 
measures  of  free  trade.  If  he  turned  to 
the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
he  did  not  see  there  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  our  example.  On  the 
contrary,  he  found  that  Denmark,  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  States  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, were  preparing  to  join  in  that 
j)owerful  association,  the  ZoUverein.  Then 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them 
that  I'russia  was  shaking.  If  she  was, 
it  was  not  from  anything  that  England 
had  done.  She  might,  perhaps,  be  shak- 
ing in  consequence  of  her  participation 
in  the  greatest  act  of  spoliation  which 
history  recorded  ;  but  it  was  not  by  the 
example  of  England.  Then,  if  he  cast 
his  eyes  across  the  Atlantic,  he  found  there 
a  ]iroposition  made,  but  with  very  little 
show  of  being  carried,  that  the  American 
tariff,  which  was  at  j)rcsent  40  per  cent,  on 
tlic  value  of  inii>orted  goods,  suould  be  re- 
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duced  one  half.    Even  supposing  that  mea- 
sure   were    carried,    would    that    he   free 
trade  ?     Why,    the   British   agriculturists 
did  not  ask  more  than  a  protection    of  20 
per  cent.,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to 
meet  foreign  countries,  fair  and  square,  on 
the  ground  of  mutual  reciprocity.     But  it 
was  of  more  consequence  to  consider  what 
the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  upon 
the  great  and  noble  province  of  Canada. 
He  had  opposed  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  be- 
cause it  did  not  apply  to  the  Colonies  alike ; 
it  gave  to  Canada  what  it  withheld  from 
Australia,  what  it  denied  to  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope,  and  did  not  give  even  to  Bri- 
tish India.     He  admitted  that  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  the  measures  in  this 
country  were  groundles.*.      The   quantity 
imported  had  hitherto  been  very  small ;  but 
the  Canadians  had  been  making  great  pre- 
parations, by  the  construction  of  canals  and 
railways,  and  the  erection  of  mills,  to  send 
a  larger  supply  in  future.    Now,  the  whole 
of  that  flour  would  inevitably  be  directed 
to  another  channel ;  and  he  believed  the 
Canadian  corn  would  find  its  way  into  the 
market  of  New  York.     As  regarded  him- 
self, he  confessed  that  when  he  "heard  the 
landed  gentlemen  stigmatized  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  as  monopolists  and  plun- 
derers, he  would  rather  abandon  protection 
altogether,  than  submit  to  be  the  subject 
of  such  misrepresentations.     But  he  stood 
there  the  representative  of  a  large  agricul- 
tural constituency ;  and  he  had  shown  that 
that  constituency  had  performed  their  part 
towards  the  nation  with  all  integrity  and 
with  good  effect ;  and  though  it  had  been 
said  that  that  district  had  not  treated  the 
poor  with  the  kindness  and  consideration 
expected  from  its  inhabitants,  he  begged  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  to  con- 
tend that  the  labouring  classes  of  Lincoln- 
shire were  as  well  off  as  were  the  same 
classes  in  any  other  district  of  England. 
It  hod  also  been  stated  that  the  wages  of 
the  county  were  low.     He  icould  deny  that 
also  by  the  best  of  all  experience — the 
experience   of  his  own  practice ;  and  he 
would  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  he  stated 
on   this  point  when  he  declared  that  the 
average  of  agricultural  wages  was  from  9*. 
to  15*.  per  week.     Skilled  labourers,  in- 
deed, obtained  more  than  the  highest  sum. 
If  the  measure  now  before  the  House  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land,  landholders  must 
of  necessity  reduce  expenses,  and  wages 
must  be  reduced.     It  was  .Saturday  night 
that  took  away  the  money  of  the  farmers. 
A  large  portion  of  the  land  also  now  grow- 
VoL.  II. 


ing  corn  would  be  thrown  back  to  pasture. 
He  had  a°  pamphlet  put  into  his  hands  a 
few  days  since  he  should  wish  to  quote 
to  the  House  ;  and  he  would  do  so,  did 
he  not  know  that  no  official  returns  of 
prices  existed  in  the  period  to  which  the 
publication  alluded.  In  the  days  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  so  differ- 
ent were  the  laws  affecting  com,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  present  day,  that 
enactments  were  made  compelling  persons 
to  cultivate  com.  But  another  opinion  be 
held  was  this — that  the  prices  of  corn 
would  be  high  under  a  system  of  free  trade; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  measure  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  corn.  A  scarcity 
would  therefore  ensue,  and  if  bad  seasons 
followed  abroad,  more  than  a  scarcity. 
The  bonding  system  was  an  admirable 
provision  against  a  period  of  deorth ;  but 
the  new  law  quite  discouraged  it.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  keep  a 
supply  of  com  for  the  people  ;  and  if  the 
House  required  an  earlier  example,  they 
would  find  that  stores  of  com  were  found 
in  Egypt  when  famine  prevailed  in  Judea. 
The  new  law,  however,  would  demolish  the 
entire  system  of  bond,  which  had  been 
found  so  beneficial,  and  at  the  present 
time  furnished  a  larger  store  of  food  than 
was  possessed  by  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  It  had  been  said  that  merchants 
would  still  supply  tho  land  with  all  the 
grain  required;  but  that  could  not  happen, 
because  protection  for  trade  would  be  taken 
from  him.  He  begged  to  apologise  for  the 
length  to  which  his  observations  had  ex- 
tended ;  and  with  the  remarks  he  had 
already  made  be  would  conolnde  his  ob- 
servations. 

Sir  J.  HANMER  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Perth,  who 
spoke  last  night,  that  it  was  desirable  for 
some  and  justifiable  for  others  who  sup- 
ported this  measure,  and  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  land,  to  rise  and  state 
their  reasons  ;  lest  it  should  be  thought 
simply  an  emanation  of  that  "  enormous 
money  confederacy"  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
hod  spoken  rather  bitterly,  in  a  speech 
the  ability  of  which  he  readily  admitted, 
but  which  seemed  to  him  to  refer  to  matters 
capable  of  affording  a  very  different  illus- 
tration of  the  case.  That  hon.  Gentle- 
man invoked  justice  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
port of  what  he  believed  to  be  protection, 
which  yet  be  did  not  regard  as  equal 
in  endurance  to  justice  ;  for  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  this  com  law  being 
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repealed — that  wan  rendered  unnecpssary 
by  time.  And  therefore  his  hon.  Friend 
opened  all  the  question  of  whether  this 
WM  not  the  time  at  which  it  shuuld  be  re- 
pealed by  Parliament,  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  which  it  might  be 
was  able  now,  in  its  own  interests  best 
understood,  to  dispense  with  the  existing 
system  of  what  was  called  protection.  It 
bad  dispensed  with  many  previous  systems ; 
and  when  his  hon.  Friend  said  there  was  a 
tract  in  Cambridgeshire  which,  at  a  vast  e.T- 
penso,  with  great  industry  and  labour,  had 
been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  waste,  on 
the  faith  and  security  of  protection,  within 
these  sixty  years,  one  was  induced  to  ask 
which  protection  it  was  on  which  reliance 
was  80  placed?  Surely  it  must  be  some- 
thing sound  and  practical  by  which  the 
marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  were  reclaimed. 
If  it  was  protection  that  had  done  this, 
why,  then,  no  doubt  protection  was  an  ap- 
preciable thing,  and  not  what  some  consi- 
dered it,  a  delusion  and  a  superstition. 
But  if  though  it  should  be  a  superstition, 
it  might  have  been  of  some  avail  by  in- 
ducing those  who  believed  in  it  to  under- 
take operations  which,  when  they  were 
once  engaged  in,  their  own  energy  carried 
them  through ;  then  the  mind  of  his  hon. 
Friend  was  too  direct  and  manly  not  to  be 
ready  to  inquire  into  this,  and  to  prefer  the 
real  and  effective  power,  whichever  it  might 
turn  out  to  be.  Now,  he  knew  not  when 
these  operations  were  commenced,  or  when 
they  were  completed,  or  by  whom  they 
were  carried  on,  but  he  took  the  time  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  hon.  Friend  ;  and  it 
was  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  years 
since  the  Revolution,  to  which  Gentlemen 
80  often  appealed.  He  took  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  he  marvelled  which  com  law  it 
was  during  that  period  that  had  afforded 
the  appreciable  protection  on  which  the 
conversion  of  all  these  marshes  was  made 
to  depend.  But  he  would  say  in  passing, 
that  if  the  memory  of  the  great  works  of  a 
similar  nature  executed  in  former  times 
had  any  effect  upon  these  undertakings,  if 
it  was  the  fame  of  the  Bedford  Level  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
Iiad  nppoal<Hl,  that  induced  these  works  as 
a  continuation,  then  that  the  Bedford  Level 
could  have  possibly  derived  any  support 
from  com  laws,  from  legislative  protection, 
he  thought  might  fairly  be  questioned,  and 
when  questioned  denied.  Whatever  port  of 
the  Bedford  Level  was  begun  or  was  carried 
on  prior  to  1670,  wa«  carried  on  under  laws 
the  avowed   object   of  which,  written  in 


their  preamble,  was  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  corn.  Would  hon.  Gentlemen  like  to 
look  at  those  ancient  laws  ?  Such  they  would 
find  to  be  their  object ;  yet  under  them, 
and  in  spite  of  them — for  they  were  as  ab- 
surd, and  restrictive,  and  injurious  as  any 
other — the  greatness  of  this  country  grew 
continually,  and  countervailed  them,  though 
grievous  famines  happened,  marking  the 
futility  of  legislative  interference  with 
trade.  Whatever  part  of  these  memo- 
rable works  was  completed  subsequently 
to  that  period,  or  to  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolution,  1689,  was  completed  under 
laws  which,  though  they  were  intended 
for  protection,  and  to  raise  the  price, 
had,  as  all  these  attempts  always  had 
had,  a  contrary  result,  for  grain  was 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  during  the 
seventy  years  after  1689  than  it  had  been 
for  forty  years  before  that  time.  And  well 
it  might,  when  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
mercantile  system  were  in  vogue ;  and  when 
they  had  a  Resolution,  still,  he  believed,  to 
be  found  on  the  Journals  of  that  House, 
afiixing  the  name  of  "  nuisance  "  to  a  fo- 
reign trade.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
winter  he  desired  to  infomi  himself  con- 
cerning the  Bedford  Level,  and  he  procured 
many  of  the  works  which  had  been  written 
on  that  subject,  and  read  them  all.  He 
read  of  the  noble  character,  the  patriotic 
exertions,  the  engineering  skill,  the  indo- 
mitable perseverance  of  the  men  who,  in 
various  capacities,  were  concerned  in  it. 
He  read  of  their  motives,  which  were  an- 
swerable to  their  characters ;  but  among 
them  the  idea  of  agricultural  protection, 
by  a  com  law,  as  a  main  inducement  or 
encouragement  to  droin  the  fens,  was  what 
he  did  not  find ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  did 
he  expect  it  ;  and  unless  it  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  coinage,  which  was  brought 
about  at  the  Revolution,  he  did  not  re- 
member any  essential  protection,  beyond 
their  own  exertions,  which  they  could  have 
received.  But  as  to  these  modem  works, 
which  he  wanted  to  come  to,  sixty  years 
ago  they  had  an  import  duty  of  6<^.  upon  a 
market  price  of  48*.  Well,  that  was  very 
nearly  a  free  trode — very  little  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  foreign  duties  was  to 
be  found  there.  But  great  encouragement 
to  enclosures,  to  improvements  of  wastes, 
was  found  somehow,  for  the  number  of 
acres  enclosed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act,  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
was  2,800,000  and  more.  Then  came  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act ;  and  if  that  Act  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  long  re- 
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Tolutionarj  war — ^which  must  be  taken 
completely  to  overbear  the  Com  Laws,  and 
to  make  the  changes  in  them  that  occurred 
up  to  the  peace  of  1815  hardly  worth  al- 
luding to — -were  in  any  way  concerned  as 
main  reasons  or  instruments  of  the  im- 
provements in  Cambridgeshire,  then  at 
least  it  was  not  upon  a  corn  law  that  they 
rested  during  that  time.  Perhaps  they 
made  a  more  stringent  com  law  necessary 
when  war  ceased ;  and  that  was  the  opinion 
of  1815.  What  protection  could  Cam- 
bridgeshire improvements  have  derived 
from  the  Com  Law  of  1815  ?  From  peti- 
tions to  that  House,  presented  in  fomier 
times,  it  seemed  to  have  been  peculiarly  on 
that  county,  or  on  that  county  with  as 
much  severity  as  any,  that  the  scourge  of 
that  law  fell ;  for  far  was  it  from  a  protec- 
tion. Did  hon.  Gentlemen  doubt  that  it 
was  a  scourge  ?  Let  them  not  take  its 
character  from  him,  but  as  it  was  given 
without  contradiction  in  1827,  in  that 
House,  by  the  Minister  of  the  day.  It  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Canning.  He  would 
rather  refer  them  to  that  speech  than  read 
it  ;  but  he  would  tell  them  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  law,  and  his  authority  was 
Mr.  Canning.  He  believed  there  was 
plausibility  in  the  political  arithmetic  of 
that  law  ;  and  the  pivot  price  which  it 
contained  was  fixed  rather  below  the 
average  price  of  the  preceding  twelve 
years.  The  effect  of  that  law  was  infi- 
nitely worse  than  that  which  they  were 
going  to  repeal,  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  said,  that  "  the  sliding  scale  would 
neither  slide  nor  move,  and  that  that  was  its 
condemnation;"  for. in  the  case  of  1815 
the  sliding-scale  did  move,  but  it  moved  all 
the  wrong  way.  That  was  at  a  time  of 
scarcity  at  home  ;  it  made  the  ports  close, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  foreign  enemy  blockad- 
ing them  on  their  shores.  At  a  time  of 
plenty,  when  it  should  have  averted  fo- 
reign supplies,  according  to  its  theory,  it 
poured  them  in.  In  the  one  case  it  was 
the  fraction  of  5d.  in  the  averages,  of  2J. 
in  the  other,  that  did  this ;  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  prices,  and  the  ruin  of  the  land, 
and  the  misery  which  this  protective  mea- 
sure cau.tcd,  were  such  as  had  not  been 
known  before.  And  what  did  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  which  sat  afterwards, 
recommend?  Was  it  increased  protection? 
an  aggravation  of  political  arithmetic  ? 
He  spoke  not  from  recent  reference,  but 
he  bad  a  strong  impression  that  they  re- 
commended them  to  construct  a  Com  Law, 
80  that  it  should  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 


sible with  .the  course  of  trade.  In  1821-22 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  wisdom  which 
had  been  held  wisdom  by  not  inconsiderable 
men,  and  by  responsible  Ministers,  in  1815. 
At  that  time  there  was  again  a  change  in 
the  Corn  Law;  but  the  scale  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  never  came  into  operation, 
and  that  law,  therefore,  did  not  remedy 
any  evil ;  it  did  not  in  itself  eff.-ct  any  evil ; 
it  was  simply  another  instance  of  protec- 
tion professed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
in  any  practical  sense  worthless  altogether. 
Well,  then,  to  come  to  what  he  might  call 
our  Com  Law ;  that  was,  the  Com  Law 
under  which  this  generation  had  lived,  and 
which  they,  sitting  in  that  Parliament, 
had  repealed.  He  doubted  very  much 
whether,  under  that  law,  the  improvers  of 
Cambridgeshire  or  any  other  agricidturists 
found  appreciable  protection — found  that 
was  a  principle  upon  which  calculations 
could  be  based,  which  could  make  agricul- 
tural improvement  arithmetically  secure. 
One  principle  there  was  which  was  de- 
veloped— a  kind  of  science,  not  famous  for 
its  security,  however — a  science  well  known 
along  the  eastern  coast ;  much  practised, 
at  all  events,  though,  like  other  illicit  sci- 
ences, it  betrayed  its  votaries  sometimes ; 
which  was  called  "working  the  averages." 
How  much  com  came  in  at  the  1*.  duty? 
11  ow  much  at  periods  when  it  was  not  re- 
quired, by  dint  of  these  operations  ?  IIow 
much  was  heaped  up,  of  two  or  tliree  years' 
growth  at  a  time,  unprofitably,  in  ware- 
houses, either  here  or  along  the  Baltic,  exer- 
cising, like  that  mountain  of  loadstone  that 
they  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  kind 
of  magnetic  influence  upon  prices,  though 
it  did  not  stir,  and  when  it  did  stir,  coming 
down  like  a  landslip  or  an  avalanche,  con- 
fusing and  overwhelming  everything  in  its 
way? 

"  No  law»  can  net  prices  in  trade " — (Tie  repaid 
his  hon.  Friend  (.Mr.  E.  T.  Torke)  for  Sir  Simon 
I>'Ewe«  with  Sir  Dudley  North] — "no  laws  can 
set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates  of  which  must  and 
will  make  themselves;  but  when  such  laws  happen 
to  lay  hold,  it  ia  so  mnch  impediment,  and  only 
prejudicial." 

They  had  heard  of  wheat,  brought  from 
various  places,  imported  at  a  low  rate,  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Cora  Law.  Did 
they  think  they  could  argue  generally  from 
particular  instances,  or  that  the  rates 
spoken  of  last  night  and  heretofore  by  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  would  be  the  rates 
easy  to  come  by,  when  these  impediments 
were  removed— when  there  was  no  longer 
a  law  which  rendered  it  uncertain  to  the 
foreign  merchant,  who   bought  from  the 
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producer,  at  what  time  and  after  what  nrte 
he  should  be  able  to  »etl  again ;  which  in- 
troduced an  citraneou*  uncertainty,  and 
sddfd  it  to  that  which  was  incidental  to 
Buoli  matters  ?  Why,  they  would  be 
Uaghed  at  from  Danttie  to  Odessa  who 
oaae  with  such  cxpectationu  to  huy  com. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  re- 
paid that  andcipation  by  a  smile ;  but  he 
would  toll  that  noble  Lord,  acute  as  he 
was  said  to  be  in  matters  of  calculation 
elsewhere,  given  to  calculationg,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was,  in  that  House,  whether  they 
were  acute  or  not,  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Baltic  would  be  a  match  for  him,  and 
that  they  would  toll  him  impediments  to 
trade  did  not  always  tend  to  raise  prices ; 
and  that  an  article  of  commerce  might  be 
worth  a  greater  price,  in  proportion  as  hin- 
drances to  bringing  it  into  the  market  were 
removed.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  as  a 
landed  proprietor,  that  these  impediments 
were  to  be  removed.  He  thought,  also,  the 
condition  of  the  world  rendered  it  full 
time.  He  beheved  it  was  necessary  that 
a  great  example  should  be  shown  of  what 
the  true  policy  of  such  a  country  as  this 
really  was,  whether  at  homo  or  abroad ; 
and  as  foreign  trade  could  not  be  well  se- 
parated from  home  trade,  and  as  it  acted 
on  our  internal  and  domestic  condition  in 
a  way  which  he  suspected  some  of  the 
Gentlemen  who  talked  about  protection  to 
native  industry  had  little  considered,  it  was 
satisfactory  to  find  the  example  set  by  the 
Government,  and  which  would  be  warranted 
by  the  Parliament  of  England,  bearing 
sign  of  fruits  even  now.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  in  which  the  revenues  and 
erpenditure  of  England  and  France  had 
been  contrasted  by  Baron  Charles  Dupin  ; 
and  since  the  opinion  of  foreigners  had 
been  called  the  voice  of  contemporary  pos- 
terity— at  all  events  it  was  less  disturbed  by 
party  and  ])er8onal  topics,  and  by  philip- 

S'en,  inch  as  one  heard  occasionally  in  that 
ouae,  but  looked  to  the  main  current  of 
affair*,  and  took  its  judgnicot  thence — let 
them  see  whether,  in  the  policy  of  this 
country,  in6ucnccd  as  it  had  been  for  a 
long  series  of  years  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, governed  aa  it  was  bj  him  now, 
there  waa  any  inconsistency  apparent  to 
Baron  Dupin.  So  far  from  it,  he  saw  but 
one  object  steadily  pursued  from  1815  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  when  ho  drew  his 
ooDoIusiun  and  his  comparison  with  the 
eontrarr  system  in  his  own  country,  it  was 
not  in  favour  of  France.  The  ease  of  the 
GoTvruiucut  was,  that  great  pubUc  emer- 


gency called  on  them  to  proceed.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  was  true.  On  the  one 
hand,  reason,  experience,  the  concurrent 
voice  of  Rtatecmen,  the  warnings  of  many 
years,  the  aeoents  of  1842,  stronger  and 
deeper  than  them  all,  and  which  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  this  Parlianicnt,  called  upon 
this  Parliament,  rather  than  on  any  other, 
to  take  the  steps  to  which  they  were  in- 
vited by  the  Government,  before  whieh 
party  spirit  bowed  its  head,  to  which  they 
were  equally  invited  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, or  with  a  change  of  o])inion  every 
whit  as  great  and  as  amply  acknowledged 
by  the  noble  Lord.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  was  it  that  they  proposed  who  were 
opposed  to  the  present  measure  ?  What 
was  their  policy  ?  What  did  they  design 
— a  new  fixed  duty,  a  new  sliding  scale? 
this  one  they  had  condemned.  He  knew 
not  what  was  their  policy ;  but  if  he  wanted 
to  find  a  comparison  for  those  who  sought 
shelter  and  protection,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  it,  under  auspices  of  unstable  Com 
Laws,  he  should  say  that  they  were  like 
that  fisherman,  of  whom  they  had  all  read 
in  Milton,  anchoring  his  boat,  in  delusion 
and  the  darkness,  to  a  whale. 

ViscocsT  EBRINGTON  said,  he  had 
no  wish  to  imitate  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  debate  of  yesterday,  and  felt  glad  that 
hon.  Members  had  that  night  adopted  a 
different  tone.  Ho  would  not  follow  the 
example  of  attacking  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  his  Colleagues.  He  would  leave 
them  to  be  attacked  as  they  might  by 
their  friends,  and  defended  as  they  best 
might  by  themselves.  For  the  purpose, 
however,  of  making  intelligible  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  and  the  position 
in  which  it  stoo<l,  he  would  refer  to  what 
had  happened  in  November.  [The  noble 
Lord  narrated  at  some  length  the  resign- 
ation of  Sir  R.  Peel,  after  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  per.iuade  his  Colleagues  to 
join  him  in  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  Com 
Law.s;  Lord  John  Rnssell's  attempt  to 
forai  a  Ministry ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  s  re- 
sumption of  office.]  He  would  consider 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  first,  as  a  se- 
parate measure ;  second,  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  adjustment.  He  regretted 
that  Government  had  combined  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  with  the  continuation  of 
the  sliding  scale  for  three  years.  To  that 
scale  he  had  ever  been  opposed.  The  first 
speech  he  had  made  in  the  House  had 
been  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
that  Bcole.  Against  the  evils  of  thot  scale, 
liis  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  London 
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(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  in  July,  1842,  pro- 
j^etically  warned  the  Ilouse,  and  pre- 
dicted the  evils  which  wonld  infallibly  re- 
sult from  its  introduction.  The  noble 
Lord  warned  the  House,  in  1842,  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Government  measure 
then  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
and  had  on  that  occasion  observed,  that 
whatever  way  the  averages  were  taken, 
that  still  there  would  be  found  a  defect, 
because  they  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  quality  of  the  com.  For  instance, 
in  1841,  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  the 
corn  crop  had  been  damaged ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  a  great  diminution  had 
taken  place  in  the  averages  which  regu- 
late the  duty.  But  had  the  public  de- 
rived the  advantage  consequent  upon  this 
apparent  reduction  of  price  ?  No,  the  con- 
sumer obtained  no  benefit  whatever,  for  he 
had  to  pay  as  much  for  his  bread  as  if  no 
such  reduction  in  price  had  taken  place. 
The  noble  Lord  had  further  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  system  by  stating — 

"In  January,  1841,  the  avenigs  prioe  wa* 
61*.  2d.;  in  1842,11  w.-u  6U.  2d.;  but  did  the 
people  obtain  their  bread  at  the  same  price  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  price  of  the  l)C9t  town-made  flour 
w»»  SSn.  per  sack  in  1841,  while  in  1842  it  wan 
61*.,  that  making  a  difference  of  6t.  per  sack  in 
the  Aour  of  which  bread  was  to  be  made,  while  the 
averages  did  not  vary  one  jot." 

This  eleaj-ly  proved  that  the  price  of  bread 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained  by  re- 
ference to  the  averages  of  com.  lie  could 
not  but  rejoice  to  find  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull  (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  had  now 
taken  this  view,  and  was  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  evils  of  the  sliding  scale.  He 
trusted  that  hon.  Member  would  use  his 
influence  with  the  Government,  and  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of  repeaUng 
this  last  vestige  of  a  system  which  in- 
creased 80  much  the  uncertainty  of  trade, 
and  though  frequently  confounded  with  pro- 
tection, had  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  why  the  Go- 
Tenunent  shotdd  not  continue  a  modified 
■Uding  aeale ;  and  one  of  those  was,  that 
by  so  doing  they  were  conceding  in  sub- 
stance that  great  object  sought  by  a 
powerful  confederation,  while  they  at  the 
same  time  failed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
agitation  which  that  confederation  was 
formed  to  carry  on.  The  Government  by 
the  present  proposition  was  about  to  con- 
cede what  the  Anti-Cora -Law  League  re- 
quired ;  but  at  the  same  time  left  enough 
of  protection  to  justify  a  continuance  of 
the  agitation.     For  his  part,  he  thought  it 


would  be  urell  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
remedy,  in  his  opinion  only  less  dangerous 
than  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  cure.  But 
there  was  yet  another  stronger  reason  why 
the  Government  should  at  once  abolish  the 
laws  respecting  the  importation  of  corn 
from  foreign  countries.  The  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  food,  owing  to  the  e-xtensive 
failure  in  the  potato  crop,  had  stripped 
the  foreign  warehouses  of  their  accu- 
mulations ;  so  that  the  British  farmer 
would  continue  to  be  protected,  not,  it  was 
true,  by  proliibitory  laws,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
the  times.  He  was  far  from  sharing  in  tho 
opinion  of  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  that  because  there  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  corn, 
and  consequently  an  increased  production,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  the  prices  on 
the  Continent  would  be  higher.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  that  prices,  so  far  from 
rising,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
laws  which  regulate  supply  and  demand, 
diminish  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  and 
the  farmer,  decidedly,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  would  be  subject  to  some 
accumulations  of  com  kept  bock  till  tho 
duty  entirely  ceased.  Uc  felt  that  an 
apology  was  due  to  the  House  for  de- 
taining them  at  any  length,  especially 
after  the  very  long  discussions  that  had 
already  taken  place ;  but,  as  they  had  been 
informed  by  ller  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
the  measures  they  had  proposed  for  tho 
adoption  of  the  House  were  to  be  consi- 
dered not  only  as  a  settlement  of  the  long- 
disputed  corn  question,  but  as  a  general 
scheme  of  commercial  adjustment,  he  hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  consider  it  in 
that  light  for  a  few  moments.  He  would 
not  discuss  what  had  been  usually  con- 
sidered the  burdens  on  land ;  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincolnshire,  in  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  had  stated  with  respect  to 
tithes,  that  an  injury  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  landlord  by  the  permanent  tithe  rent 
charge,  and  a  cmel  loss  in  the  rent  charge 
woiJd  be  sustained  by  the  tithe  receiver 
from  a  reduction  in  his  tithe  under 
this  Bill.  Neither  would  ho  dwell  upon 
highway  rates,  tho  malt  tax,  or  other 
charges,  which  were  to  be  alleviated  by 
other  means  rather  than  by  a  fancied  shift- 
ing of  burdens  from  one  class  to  another. 
But  there  was  another  burden  upon  land, 
which  had  not  been  referred  to  in  this  de- 
bate, and  which,  while  it  yielded  little  to 
the  revenue,  pressed  grievously  upon  the 
small    landed    proprietors,    and    heavily, 
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though  not  in  the  same  proportion,  upon 
the  large  :  ho  alludc<l  to  the  laws  of  re«l 
property,  and  the  expense  of  transferring  or 
mortgaging  land.  The  consequence  of  this 
Bjstem  was,  that  small  properties  could  with 
great  difficult}?  be  sold,  and  it  lessened  the 
value  in  the  market  of  large  ones,  lie  denied 
that  the  Government  measures  now  sought 
to  be  introduced,  could  be  colled  a  com- 
prehensive adjustment,  while  this  monster 
grievance  affecting  landed  property  re- 
mained untouched.  Free  trade  in  land, 
since  it  did  not  precede,  ought  at  least  to 
be  coincident  with  free  trade  in  com ; 
he  asked  it  as  a  right,  he  did  not 
beg  it  as  a  favour,  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
land  in  the  dearest,  and  buy  it  in  the  cheap- 
est market.  Pic  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
since  the  able  Report  of  the  Real  Property 
Commissioners,  much  had  not  been  done 
towards  redressing  the  grievance,  or  that 
some  relief  had  not  been  afforded ;  but  this 
he  would  say,  that  though  some  of  the 
Bills  brought  into  Parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
ductive of  utility,  that  the  efforts  of  volun- 
teer legislators  had  confused  still  more  the 
expensive  and  complicated  laws  relating  to 
the  transfer  mortgage  of  real  property.  One 
very  remarkable  proof  might  be  given  of  the 
positive  defect  in  the  law  of  real  property 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  land.  In  Eng- 
land, where  all  our  prejudices  and  feelings 
were  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  possession  of 
land,  land  sold  at  fewer  years'  purchase 
than  in  any  other  country.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  in 
parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  land  sold 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  forty-five  years'  purchase  ;  but  in 
England  it  averaged  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  rather  less. 
The  consequence  of  this  system,  combined 
with  the  enormous  cost  of  transfer,  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  small  estates  almost  un- 
saleable, the  charge  for  transferring  bear- 
ing no  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  estate 
transferred.  He  did  not  so  much  object  to 
the  cost  of  stamps,  but  he  objected  to  the 
cost  incidental  to  showing  a  title  and  mak- 
ing a  retro»])cctive  history  into  an  estate, 
at  a  charge  quite  irrespective  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  estate,  or  of  the  frequency  of 
the  traiisoetion.  Those  charges  constitutc<l, 
in  his  o|iinion,  an  enonnous  burden  on 
land.  In  the  Report  of  the  Real  Property 
Commissioners,  several  startling  statements 
IumI  been  made  upon  the  subject.  There 
WM  one  case  in  which  the  cost  of  making 


out  the  title  would  have  been  greater  than 
the  price ;  and  the  vendor  haring  signed  a 
contract  was  glad  to  let  the  purchaser 
have  the  land  for  nothing,  in  prefer- 
ence to  making  out  a  title  and  receiving 
the  purchase-money.  There  was  also 
a  case  where  the  vendor  of  some  land  in 
Somersetshire  paid  4,0()0i.  purchase  mo- 
ney, and  I.OOOi.  in  law  expenses.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  cases,  a  conveyancer  had 
told  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  to  charge  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  expenses  on  the  sum  realized  by 
a  sale.  There  was  one  remarkable  fact 
contained  in  an  anecdote,  so  pertinent  to 
the  present  question,  that  he  could  not  omit 
mentioning  it.  An  eminent  lawyer  having 
sent  a  title  to  a  conveyancer,  called  upon 
him  to  hear  his  opinion,  when  the  convey- 
ancer pointed  out  to  him  many  defects  in 
the  title,  which  appeared  at  first  conclusive, 
against  its  validity  ;  upon  which  the  lawyer 
remarked,  "  Then  you  advise  roe  to  give 
up  the  purchase."  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
replied  the  conveyancer;  "I  thought  you 
were  for  other  parties  ;  buy  it  by  all  means; 
the  title  is  as  good  a  one  as  you  can 
get."  Now,  he  would  ask,  did  not  a  sys- 
tem such  as  that  eminently  require  reform- 
ation, and  ought  not  some  other  principle 
to  be  adopted  which  would  consult  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties,  by  affording  facili- 
ties of  transfer  to  the  vendor  and  to  the  pur- 
chaser ?  As  a  question  of  political  economy 
it  needed  nodiscussion.  But  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  there  were  olso  many  evils  conse- 
quent upon  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
state  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  existe<l, 
preclude<l  the  possibility  of  a  poor  man  ever 
hoping  to  become  a  landed  proprietor,  be- 
cause the  enormous  expense  of  transfer 
would  deter  him  from  investing  his  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  land.  Who  co«ld  doubt 
but  that  a  cottage  and  garden  would  be  the 
most  attractive  savings  bank  the  poor  man 
could  possibly  invest  his  money  in  ?  or  who 
could  doubt  but  that  the  landlord's  ability  to 
sell  a  portion  of  his  estate,  without  a  heavy 
cost  incurred  in  transferring  it,  would  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  such  ]»roperty  ?  The 
state  of  the  law  led  also  to  the  absorption 
of  the  smaller  proprietors.  Ifhon.  Members 
would  read  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Drainage,  they  would 
perceive  how  such  a  tax  pressed  upon  those 
who  expended  capital  in  improving  property. 
One  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  under- 
taken improvements  which  would  cost  him 
7, 000/.,  and  that  the  legal  expenses  con- 
nected with  raising  the  money  were  700/., 
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Or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Such  a 
want  of  facility  of  raising  money  led  to  bad 
cultivation  and  increased  pauperism.  He 
believed  the  community  owed  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
for  the  efforts  it  was  making  to  put  small 
estates  within  the  reach  of  the  industrial 
classes.  In  England  the  general  feeling  of 
the  people  had  not  been  one  of  hatred  or 
enmity  towards  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  but 
this  was  caused  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
landed  property.  The  state  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, was  diminishing  the  number  of  small 
properties ;  the  poor  could  not  become 
landed  proprietors,  because  of  the  expense 
of  transfer,  e.\cept  in  the  case  of  copyhold. 
The  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  state  of  things  might  be  seen  in  Ireland, 
where  there  were  but  two  classes  of  occu- 
piers of  land — barons  and  serfs,  with  no 
yeomanry  or  middle  class  to  connect  them. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  had  the 
same  state  of  things  ;  vast  tracts  of  land 
held  by  one  proprietor  ;  the  same  want  of 
employment  for  the  population  ;  and  the 
same  want  of  a  middle  class  of  landowners. 
Till  lately  they  had  no  political  and  religi- 
ous differences  there  ;  but  how  long  would 
it  be  before  the  Free  Church  might  become 
an  element  of  discord  in  that  country  as 
great  as  ever  had  been  experienced  in  Ire- 
land ?  He  regretted  to  say  that  the  con- 
duct of  too  many  of  the  Scotch  landlords 
had  been  such  as  to  lead  the  people  to  view 
them  with  feelings  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  with  which  landlords  were  regarded 
in  Ireland.  And  was  the  case  different  in 
Wales,  where  there  existed  so  much  dis- 
content? It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
the  new  Poor  Law  and  the  bastiles,  as  they 
were  called,  as  being  the  cause  of  that 
discontent,  and  of  a  state  of  things  similar 
to  what  existed  in  Ireland.  The  evil  was 
produced  by  the  very  same  cause  that 
created  it  in  Ireland;  but,  being  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  effects  were  on  a  smaller 
scale  too.  He  contended  that  while  this 
monster  grievance  remained  in  the  land, 
DO  one  was  entitled  to  regard  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  as  one  worthy  the  name  of  a 
comprehensive  adjustment.  Mr.  Wilson, 
describing  the  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  property  in  his  valuable  pamphlet, 
quotes  Mr.  Hargreaves'  authority  for  saying 
that  real  and  personal  property  can  be  dealt 
with  (substantially)  in  the  same  manner, 
sold,  mortgaged,  settled,  disposed  of  by 
will  ;  and  goes  on  to  say  that  what  the 
register  at  the  Bank  of  England  declares 
as  a  fact,  the  abstract  of  the  title  affords 


the  means  of  ascertaining  through  the  or- 
deal of  a  laborious  investigation.  The  pur- 
chaser accepts  the  stock  because  it  is  stand- 
ing in  the  vendor's  name ;  the  land,  because 
it  ought  to  be  so  standing.  The  law  has 
provided  machinery  for  posting  up  to  the 
day  the  title  to  the  stock,  and  telling  the 
standing  purchaser  how  the  account  actu- 
ally stands ;  whereas,  the  title  to  land  is 
left  sixty  years  in  arrears,  and  requires  an 
accountant  to  post  it  up.  If  he  were 
called  upon  to  suggest  a  measure  for  set- 
tling this  matter,  it  would  be  one  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  who 
stood  high  in  ttie  estimation  of  all  who  had 
considered  this  subject — he  meant  Mr. 
Senior.  He  would  appoint  real  property 
commissioners  to  go  into  the  whole  subject, 
recommending  that  they  should  take  steps 
to  assimilate  the  condition  of  England  with 
respect  to  the  facility  of  dealing  with  landed 
property  to  the  state  of  matters  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  was  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand  as  easily  as  the  three  per 
cent.  Consols  in  this  country  ;  so  that  by 
degrees  all  classes  would  come  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  RASHLEIGH  was  not  accustomed 
to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House ;  but  there  were  some  occasions  of 
such  importance,  that  although  a  man 
might  wish  to  consult  his  own  convenience, 
it  behoved  him  to  come  out  boldly  and  state 
his  opinions.  He  could  not,  after  hearing 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  sit  still,  or  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  alarm  with  which  he  viewed 
the  precedent  about  to  be  established  with 
respect  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
concede  to  the  unconstitutional  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaguers,  for  there  were  other  persons  of 
that  persuasion  beside  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  The  measures  lately  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  and  now  sought 
to  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  would,  in 
his  opinion,  so  far  from  causing  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  question,  prove  a  bonus  to  fur- 
ther agitation.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
might  smile  ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  in- 
dulge in  smiles  upon  so  momentous  a  mat- 
ter as  the  subject  under  discussion.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  smile;  but  they 
were  the  promoters  of  the  agitation  to 
which  he  had  made  allusion.  But  he  con- 
fessed he  was  surprised  to  see  the  right 
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hon.  Baronet  the  Sccretarj  for  the  Hume 
Department,  who  ought  to  put  down  a/ipta- 
tion  wherever  he  found  it,  smiling  at  such 
»  subject  as  the  present.  [Laughter.] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  not  going 
to  silence  him  by  their  laughter,  for  the 
cause  he  was  about  to  advocate  was  of  too 
mnch  importance  to  be  put  down  bj  the 
Uughter  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port, or  the  crew  he  saw  behind  him.  The 
speeches  that  had  been  made  in  times  past 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  (Sir  R.  Peel)  were  quite 
su£Bcient  to  convict  him  upon  the  present 
occasion.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Lincolnshire  (Lord  VVorsley)  had 
quoted  extracts  from  two  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  speeches  delivered  in  1842  ;  but 
he  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  a 
speech  made  in  June,  1844,  not  twenty-one 
months  ago,  and  a  portion  of  which  he 
would  read,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  Motion 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Villiers)  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  What  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  upon  that  occasion,  he  (Mr. 
Rashleigh)  would  stand  by,  for  they  were 
Worthy  of  the  great  leader  of  a  party  that 
had  since  been  deserted.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  on  the  26th  of  June,  said — 

"  I  know,  according  to  your  strict  ripid  princi- 
ple* of  political  eooDomy,  abiitractodly,  if  wo  were 
to  forget  the  condition  and  circumstancea  of  the 
country,  and  the  interests  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  long  endurance  of  prottMJtion — if  we 
were  to  speak  mathematically  of  these  principles, 
no  doubt  they  may  be  true.     It  may  be  true  that 
a  population  from  which  protection  is  withdrawn, 
ought  to  apply  itself  to  other  employments  ;  but 
is  that  strictly  true  ?     If  we  are  not  more  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science,  having  to  deal  with  ab- 
stract or  indefinite  quantities,  but  have  to  consult 
the  convenience,  the  comfort,  the  subsistence,  of 
great  masses  of  human  beings,  arc  wo  to  disregard 
thoae  convictions  which  must  l(e  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  lycgislature  and  of  statesmen  ? 
I  spnUt  not  merely  of  t^'nants  under  leases,  but  of 
twiinis  at-will,  and  nf  tlie  labourers.     No  doubt, 
u  &r  as  the  law  is  coiicorneil,  there  are  frco 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  capital  to  other 
hranche«  of  industry  ;  no  doubt  it  is  true,  speak- 
ing literally  and  technically,  that  the  labourers  in 
Kerry  and  Galway  may  go  and  seek  for  aubsist- 
«aoe  in   Manchester  and  Coventry.     That  is  all 
tme  enough  in  tlimry,  but  fidse  in  practice.     Uow 
ean  you   disturb  a  man  who  is  &r  advanced  in 
Hfe,  to  the  age,  perhaps,  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
nlws  btber  and   grandfather   l>efore  him  were 
oeeapied  in  agriculiurp,  and  who  knows  nothing 
else  himself  f     How  is  he  to  try  this  project  of 
suddenly  removing  himself  from  his  old  occupations 
and  locality  to  new  ones  f     Why,  you  would  de- 
stroy his  oonfldoBce  in  th«  application  of  his  capi- 
tal  to  agrienhnre  u  before,  and  you  leave  him 
wltbout  other  oMxIaa  of  enploying  it.    Ton  may 


M'joice  and  indulge  in  those  tlieories  of  mo^m 
philosophy  and  |M>litical  economy  ;  but  when  you 
have  endangered  and  destroyed  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  a  nation,  you  will  have  but  a  sorry 
return  for  your  pains.  Looking  then  at  the  long 
endurance  of  the  protection,  at  the  amount  of 
capital  involved  in  agriculture,  and  the  poaition 
of  the  population  dependent  upon  agriculture,  and 
at  the  interests,  not  merely  of  the  landlords  and 
tenants,  but  the  comprchonsiTe  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  I  must  give  my  solemn 
and  unqualified  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  prest'nt  jiroti-ction  to 
agriculture.  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  other 
question.  Am  I  prepared  then,  as  1  am  opposed 
to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection,  to  bring 
under  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  House 
any  modified  proposition  for  altering  the  amount 
of  protection  determined  upon  two  years  ago,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  the  general  goodwill  and 
concurrence  of  the  agricultural  interest  ?  I  say  at 
once,  I  am  not  holding  language  different  from 
that  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  myself  held 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session.  We  then  said, 
that  we  never  liad  it  in  contemplation,  and  now 
we  say  that  we  have  it  not  in  cmit<>mplation,  to 
make  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  Com  Laws." 

This  was  not  said  by  a  mere  private  indi- 
vidual of  this  House,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown — an 
opinion  stated  to  this  House  not  twenty- 
one  months  ago ;  and  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  state  to 
the  House  and  the  country  his  reasons  for 
his  tergiversation.  This  change  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  considering  the  silent 
and  deserved  contempt  with  which  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton used  to  be  treated  in  that  House ;  and 
that  was  the  constitutional  way  of  treating 
an  unconstitutional  set  of  tyrant  agitators. 
This  perhaps  might  be  considered  pretty 
strong  language ;  but  it  was  the  language 
suited  for  1846,  when  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
become  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  He  looked  with  great  confidence 
and  hope  to  the  right  rev.  Prelates  of  the 
other  House,  who,  he  trusted,  would  stand 
by  the  Altar,  the  Throne,  and  the  Cottage. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  save  their  sar- 
castic smiles  at  the  mention  of  the  cottoge. 
He  knew  those  hon.  Members  well  enough. 
Though  he  lived  at  some  distance  from 
their  smoky  regions,  their  long  chimneys 
were  above  the  horizon  of  his  memory. 
Some  of  those  personages,  wlioni  the  ma- 
nufacturers held  in  the  greatest  contempt, 
vrvre  his  greatest  friends.  Some  of  the 
operatives  whom  they  treated  with  so  much 
contempt  and  severity,  he  should  be  proud 
to  have  at  his  table.  The  League  had  on 
all  occasions  traiuple<I  on  the  rights  of 
those  operatives,  but  they  never  dared  to 
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face  them  in  an  open  meeting.  All  the 
League  meetings  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  held  in  holes  and  comers. 
They  were  not  open  meetings.  Though 
some  of  that  party  might  laugh  —  and 
among  them  he  saw  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  —  yet  that  hon. 
Member  might,  if  he  visited  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  satisfy  himself  of  the 
distress  that  prevailed  there  among  the 
operatives.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
was  smiling  under  the  shade  of  his  fin- 
gers; but  this  was  no  smiling  question, 
and  the  sooner  he  left  off  making  those  ill- 
timed  grimaces  the  better.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  a  few  nights  ago  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  miners  in  his  (Mr.  Raeh- 
leigh's)  county.  They  were  described  as 
being  in  a  state  approaching  to  luxury. 
It  was  said  that  they  had  such  an  abund- 
ance of  food  that  they  were  enabled  to  ap- 
ply a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  to  the 
purchase  of  feather  beds.  Now,  could  there 
be  a  better  argument  for  continuing  that 
state  of  things  under  which  they  enjoyed 
such  prosperity  ?  These  people  had  good 
wages,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  truck  sys- 
tem. He  should  Uke  to  see  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  coming  among  them.  It 
would  take  some  time  before  he  could  lay 
himself  down  in  one  of  their  feather  beds. 
But  these  operatives  were  wide  awake  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
They  were  well  aware  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  his  free-trade  measures.  They  knew 
that  his  proposition  respecting  the  article  of 
copper  ore  alone  would  ruin  a  vast  number 
of  the  industrious  classes.  He  would  read 
to  the  House  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  a  gentleman  in  that  district,  who  em- 
ployed upwards  of  3,000  men  daily.  [The 
hon.  Member  then  read  the  letter,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  the  free-trade 
measures  of  the  Government  would  mate- 
rially injure  the  industrious  classes,  parti- 
cularly those  in  the  mining  districts ;  and 
that  in  bad  harvests  the  miners  would  have 
been  often  without  bread,  if  the  self-adapt- 
ing power  of  the  sliding-scalc  had  not 
secured  them  an  ample  .supply  on  moderate 
terms.]  He  regretted  to  be  obUged  to  op- 
pose the  measores  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, whose  experience  and  talent  were  so 
great ;  but  he  could  not,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  consistency,  follow  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  newfangled  notions.  He  had 
always  acted  on  principle,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  He  hoped  the  Conservative 
party  around  him  would  remain   true   to 


their  principles,  and  that  the  next  election 
would  send  many  gentlemen  to  their  aid 
whose  conduct  would  give  a  tone  and  cha- 
racter to  the  House  that  would  raise  it 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Mb.  F.  T.  baring  trusted  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  would 
not  consider  him  wanting  in  respect  if  he 
followed  the  course  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber seemed  to  approve  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  treated  his  observations  with  that 
constitutional  silence  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber considered  so  conclusive  an  argument. 
He  should  be  very  much  disinclined  to  break 
silence  at  all  on  this  subject  ;  but  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  arrangement  that  they 
were  to  debate  the  question  until  a  given 
time,  and  ho  was,  therefore,  not  prolonging 
the  debate,  he  felt  an  anxiety  that  it  should 
not  pass  by  without  expressing  his  cordial 
approbation  of  the  measures  introduced  by 
Iler  Majesty's  Government.  He  might  per- 
haps wish,  with  his  noble  Friend,  that  some 
modifications  might  be  made  ;  but,  looking 
at  the  measure  as  a  whole,  and  seeing  in 
it  great  good,  and  much  more  the  secils 
of  fiiture  good,  he  should  give  it  his  warm- 
est and  most  cordial  support.  As  for  going 
into  the  arguments  upon  this  question,  they 
were  so  utterly  worn  to  pieces,  that  there 
was  nothing  left  ;  and  any  Gentleman  who 
had  heard  the  speech  made  that  evening  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  would  feel 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  until  at  least 
an  answer  had  been  given  to  that  speech. 
There  was,  however,  one  circumstance 
which  had  developed  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions — one  great  fact,  if  he 
might  so  call  it,  which  required  notice — 
he  meant  the  formation  of  a  largo  party 
independent  of  the  two  parties  which  used 
to  divide  the  House.  This  party  had 
withdrawn  their  confidence  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  stood  now  in  a 
perfectly  independent  position.  He  could 
not  but  agree  with  the  observation  made  on 
a  former  night  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskcard,  that  a  great  party  must, 
with  the  power,  assume  the  responsibility 
of  party.  When  a  party  chose  a  leader, 
and  bound  themselves  together  by  party 
ties,  they  were  called  upon  to  declare  to 
the  House  and  the  country  the  course 
which  they  intended  to  follow.  He  begged 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  believe  that  he 
spoke  of  that  party  with  no  feeling  of  dis- 
respect ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  them 
great  credit  for  the  spirit,  intelligence,  and 
ability  with  which  they  had  conducted 
themselves  under  the  very  difficult  circum- 
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Rtances  in  which  they  had  heen  placwl,  de- 
prived of  their  fonner  leaders,  and  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  lie  was  desirous 
to  put  to  them  some  questions  as  to  the 
course  thej-  were  about  to  pursue;  he  wished 
to  ask  them  what  they  pro])08cd  to  do 
with  regard  to  this  Corn  Law  ?  It  was 
all  very  well  for  an  individual  Member  to 
rise  and  object  to  the  measures  of  Ilcr 
Majesty's  Government :  he  was  not  called 
upon — it  was  almost  presumptuous — to  lay 
before  the  public  counter  proposals  ;  but  a 
party  stood  under  serious  obligations.  If 
non.  Gentlemen  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  form  a  party,  looking,  as  they  naturally 
moat  do — if  they  were  in  earnest,  which  he 
was  sure  they  were — to  the  ascendancy  of 
their  own  opinions,  and  the  elevation  to 
power  of  those  in  whom  they  placed  confi- 
dence, they  must  act  as  a  party.  He  was 
desirous,  therefore,  to  ask  them,  if  the  pre- 
sent measure  were  rejected,  what  measures 
they  were  prepared  as  a  party  to  lay  before 
the  country  ?  He  had  heard  several  propo- 
sitions from  Gentlemen  of  the  protection 
party.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  were  in  fa- 
vour of  a  fixed  duty  ;  others  again,  among 
them  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset,  said 
that  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  for  the  pre- 
sent law — for  that  or  none ;  that  no  compro- 
mise could  be  accepted.  An  hon.  relative 
of  his  own  who  had  spoken  ably  against 
the  Bill,  stated  as  his  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  the  best  for  a  compro- 
mise. He  must  be  permitted  to  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  House  an  admission  made 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  his  opening  speech,  stated  the 
dangers  he  foresaw,  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  he  might  consider  it 
aa  admitted,  that  he  ought  to  have  taken 
some  measure  in  November  last — some 
such  measure  as  suspending  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  House  would  remember  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  put  that  question,  and  that 
it  was  then  generally  admitted  on  the  pro- 
tection benches,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to 
have  suspended  the  Com  Laws.  But, 
further  than  that,  hon.  Gentlemen  w^ent 
the  length  of  blaming  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  not  having  issued  an  Order 
in  Council  at  the  time.  Now,  he  put  it  to 
them,  in  the  face  of  that  admission,  what 
course  could  they  now  take  ?  He  asked 
them  for  a  plain  answer — would  they  con- 
de»C«nd  to  be  intelligible  ?  What  was 
th«r  teheme  ?  Did  they  mean  to  sup]K)rt 
the  sliding-scale  ?     If  they  did,  he  asked. 


after  that  admission,  to  know  by  what 
arguments  ?  One  great  recommendation  of 
the  sliding-scale  used  to  be,  that  its  op- 
ponent— a  fixed  duty — could  not  be  relied 
on  or  upheld  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sliding-scale  adapted 
itself  to  the  emergency,  and  admitted  com 
as  it  was  required.  Such  had  been  their 
argument  ;  but  how  could  they  now  con- 
tend that  the  sliding-scale  had  this  power 
of  self-adaptation,  when  they  admitted  that 
no  longer  ago  than  November  it  ought  to 
have  been  suspended,  because  it  had  not 
so  adapted  itself.  But  that  was  not  all. 
There  was  another  argument  that  used  to 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale. 
His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London,  in  bringing  forward  his  proposi- 
tion in  1841,  admitted  that  a  difficulty  did 
exist  in  the  way  of  the  fixed  duty  :  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  case  of  famine  it  might  be 
difficult  to  retain  the  fixed  duty ;  and  he 
proposed  to  overcome  it  by  investing  the 
Crown  with  the  power  of  issuing  an  Order 
in  Council,  to  admit  corn  in  times  of 
scarcity.  What  was  the  reply  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  ?  It  was, 
that  such  a  power  ought  never  to  be  vested 
in  a  Govcmmcnt- — that  a  law  should  be 
devised  which  would  adapt  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances. What  became  of  that  argu- 
ment after  the  admission  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  November  last,  ought,  on  their 
own  authority,  to  have  issued  an  Order  in 
Council  to  suspend  the  law.  Who,  too, 
they  aske^,  supposing  the  Com  Laws  to  bo 
suspended,  would  have  the  courage  to  re- 
place them  ?  Such  was  the  tenor  of  their 
arguments.  But  how  would  they  go  to 
the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  such  argu- 
ments— after  contending  that  the  sliding- 
scale  ought  to  have  boon  suspended — how 
could  they  go  to  the  country  and  seriously 
propose  to  support  what  by  their  own 
showing  was  so  inefiicient  ?  How  could 
they  continue  to  advocate  the  present  slid- 
ing-scale when  their  admission  showed  it 
possessed  none  of  the  qualities  which  ori- 
ginally rendered  it  preferable  to  the  fixed 
duty?  All  the  old  arguments  on  which  the 
sliding-scale  had  been  defended,  were 
abandoned  by  the  admission  made  by  the 
protection  party — had  they  not  made  that 
admission  ?  Thoy  had  told  the  House 
that  the  agricultural  party  would  have 
supported  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  stated 
that  he  had  been  ready  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  great  body  of  the  farmers  entertained 
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the  same  views.  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
right  in  proposing  what  he  had  proposed  to 
the  Government  last  November.  If,  with 
the  authentic  information  before  him,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  dreaded  scarcity  in  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal 
was  a  most  just  and  proper  one,  and  one 
for  which  he  would  have  gladly  supported 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  well  aware  that  when  he  con- 
Bonted  to  the  Order  in  Council  he  rendered 
a  reconsideration  of  the  Com  Laws  neces- 
sary, and  80  were  his  Colleagues.  Well,  but 
was  it  a  fixed  duty  which  they  were  prepared 
to  advocate  ?  He  was  not  disposed  to  attack 
those  who  favoured  a  fixed  duty.  He  had 
been  a  party  to  the  proposition  of  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  in  1841,  thinking  it  the  best 
which  could  under  the  circumstances  have 
been  proposed,  and  the  one  which  would 
have  given  them  ultimately  the  means  of 
meeting  further  claims  with  more  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  the  present  ar- 
rangement had  afforded.  But  the  time  for 
such  an  arrangement  had  passed.  Ue 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  now  jus- 
tified in  changing  their  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Could  they  go  to  the  country  on 
the  question  of  a  fixed  duty?  The  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  some 
other  Gentlemen,  had  expressed  a  great 
hankering  for  a  fixed  duty.  Well,  they 
abandoned  that  proposal :  then,  what  did 
they  propose  ?  He  asked  the  noble  Lord 
the  leader  of  the  party  to  state  to  the 
country  what  he  proposed — what  was  the 
business  scheme  which  he  was  prepared  to 
stand  by,  and  what  was  the  expectation  in 
which  they  continued  their  opposition  ?  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  opinion  of  that 
House  was  in  favour  of  the  measure  of 
Government.  Were  their  expectations, 
then,  founded  upon  the  Bill  being  thrown 
out  in  another  place  ?  If  such  were  the 
case,  had  they  calculated  the  cost  of  the 
position  which  they  were  about  to  assume  ? 
Was  it  so  comfortable  a  thing  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Lords  on  such  a  question  ?  Such  a  cir- 
cumstance had  not  been  unknown  of  late, 
the  greatest  diflicultius  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Administration  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  opposition  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  the  protec- 
tion party  talked  of  appealing  to  the 
country.  Were  they  prepared  for  that 
fight  ?  Was  it  so  light  a  thing  to  have  an 
election — in  which  the  agriculturists  would 
be  banded  against  the   trading  classes  ? 


And  on  what  question  would  the  fight  take 
place?     On  that  of  the  food  of  the  people; 
one  of  the  most  exciting  of  all  subjects 
which  could  possibly  be  mooted.    Let  them 
think  of  what  would  be  their  position  in 
such    circumstances.      Parties   would    be 
bidding   on    both    sides   for   the   physical 
strength  of  the  country  ;  on  the  one  side 
they  would  have   the  argument  used  by 
the  manufacturers,  that  the  labourer  was 
by  them — the  country  party — deprived  of 
his   food ;    while,    on    the   other,    he  sow 
symptoms  that  the  arguments  to  be  used 
would  not  be  of  a  less  stirring  description. 
The  niral  population  would  be  told  that 
the  foreign  would  be  employed  instead  of 
the  home  labourer — that  a  repeal  of  the 
Com   Laws  would   throw  out  of  employ- 
ment the  agricultural  peasant,  and  starve 
the  labourer.     These  were  not  safe  argu- 
ments to  use  in  the  course  of  a  violently 
contested  general  election.     Therefore  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  did  not  feel  perfectly  as- 
sured of  success,  they  were  taking  upon 
themselves    a    most    heavy    responsibility 
in  throwing  the  country  into  such  a  state 
of    confusion   and   excitement.      And   at 
what   a   moment   would    such   a   contest 
come  ?     If  the  expectations  of  the  right 
hon.   Baronet  were   correct,    this  contest 
would  take  place  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ireland  would  be  suffering  under  a  want  of 
food.    But,  putting  aside  these  difficulties: 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  they 
were  in  power — suppose  they  had  a  Trea- 
sury  bench    able   to  contend   with    those 
who  now  fill,  and  those  who  lately  filled 
it — suppose  that  they  had  a  willing  and 
united  majority — were  they  quite  sure  that 
they  would  have  no  other  enemies  to  con- 
tend with  ?     Look  to  the  course  of  every 
Government  since  1815.     From  that  time 
to  this,  if  they  would  look  to  the  history  of 
the  administration  of  commerce,  they  would 
find  that  it  had  been  one  of  continued  re- 
laxation.    It  might  have  been  quick  at  one 
time,  and  slow  at  another;    but  whether 
they  looked  to  the  Governments  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  or  Mr.  Huskisson,  or  Earl  Grey, 
they  would  invariably  find  that  our  com- 
mercial policy  had  been  one  of  relaxation. 
What  inference  did  he  draw  from  that  fact? 
There  was  a  free  trade  influence  in  Down- 
ing-strcet,  which  seemed  to  be  infectious. 
It  seemed  as  if  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  the  state  of  trade  of  the 
country,  and  who  had  also  the  responsibi- 
lity of  providing  for  it,  found  of  necessity, 
that  there  was  to  be  but  one  course,  that 
of  relaxation,  to  be  pursued.     Let  them 
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bat  select  independent  men  to  oit  on  the 
Treasurj  bench — men  who  had  the  power 
to  think,  nnd  the  manliness  to  act  upon 
their  determination,  and  he  would  have  no 
fear  ercn  of  a  protectionist  Administration. 
He  felt  satisfied  that  when  they  felt  the 
responsibilitv  of  the  position,  they  would 
be  compelled,  at  whatever  sacrifices,  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  a 
particular  agitation  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  present  position.  It  was  reason,  jus- 
tice, truth,  which  were  betraying  them — 
they  were  silently  undermined  by  the  stream 
of  time  ;  for  their  castle'  was  built  upon 
sand. 

Mr.  SHAW  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  indul- 
gence and  kind  attention  he  had  recently 
experienced  from  them  in  a  former  stage 
of  the  measure  then  under  their  consider- 
ation. He  would  therefore  make  his  pre- 
sent trespass  as  short  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  facts  he  was  an.xion8  to 
lay  before  the  House.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
eat  down,  which  related  to  the  alleged 
famine  and  consequent  disease  in  Ireland, 
on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Government, 
had  laid  such  stress.  Ho  had  from  the 
first  approved  of  taking  every  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity as  a  famine  in  Ireland,  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  undoubted  sufferings  of  a 
large  class  of  the  poor  in  that  coimtry ; 
but  he  had  likewise  maintained  that  the 
prospects  of  famine  had  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  Government  had  been  un- 
duly alarmed,  and  misled  by  the  reports 
they  had  received  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  unconscious  of  the  unpopularity  and  in- 
vidious observations  which  the  course  he 
had  taken  was  calculated  to  bring  upon 
him ;    nevertheless,    in  a  matter  of  that 

frave  importance,  he  felt  it  an  imperative 
uty  to  state  to  the  House  what,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, he  believed  to  be  the  real  truth  of 
tha  ease.  He  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  goftrd  himself  from  misconstruction  ;  he 
bore  in  mind  the  melancholy  fact  that  a 
kirgc  portion  of  the  Irish  people  were 
habituated  to  live  on  the  very  verge  of  dcs- 
titntion,  and  that  any  failure  in  their  al- 
most only  food,  the  potato,  must  sadly  ag- 
gravate their  sad  condition.  He  hod  never 
denied  that  there  bad  been  in  the  last 
■cMou  a  general  disease  in  the  potato,  and 
•  OMtiderable  failure  :  he  had,  therefore. 


lent  his  willing  supjwrt  to  the  remedial 
measures  of  the  Government  for  giving  la- 
bour to  the  unemployed,  food  to  the  desti- 
tute, and  medicine  to  the  sick  poor  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  not  diarged,  as  he  had  been 
accused  of  doing,  the  Government  with 
wilful  ezaggeratioB,  nor  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  or  those  employed  by  them, 
with  intentionally  misleading  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  had  said,  and  then  repeated, 
that  the  prospects  of  famine  in  Ireland  had 
been  in  fact  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
Goveniment  had  been  in  fact  misled.  Ho 
had  been  challenged  fur  the  proof  of  that 
statement.  He  was  then  prepared  to  make 
it.  He  would  commence  by  referring  to 
the  first  official  document  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  namely,  "the 
Report  of  Dr.  Playfair  and  Mr.  Lindley." 
In  that  was  the  following  statement : — 

"  We  can  come  to  no  other  conrlnsion  than  that 
half  of  the  actual  potato  crop  of  Ireland  i«  either 
dcstrojred,  or  remains  in  a  statp  unfit  for  the  food 
of  man.  We,  moreover,  feci  it  our  duty  to  ap- 
prize you,  that  wo  fear  thia  to  be  a  low  estimate." 

That  was  on  the  1 5th  of  November  Ust. 
Now,  that  one  document  illustrated  his 
whole  statement,  for  no  one  could  suppose 
that  those  eminent  men  were  guilty  of  a 
wilful  exaggeration ;  yet,  when  they  said 
that  in  November  one-half  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  was  destroyed,  there  was 
not  a  practical  man  in  Ireland  who  did  not 
know  that  that  was  a  monstrous  exagger- 
ation ;  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  would  demon- 
strate it  to  the  House.  Why,  if  half  the 
crop  was  gone  in  NovemWr,  there  would 
scarcely  be  a  potato  in  Ireland  at  that 
moment,  and  the  papers  he  held  in  his  hand 
would  show  that  not  only  were  the  Irish 
markets  plentifully  supplied  with  potatoes 
up  to  last  Saturday,  but  that  the  market 
price  was  rather  falling  than  rising.  The 
next  document  was  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  sitting  at  Dublin 
Castle,  and  dated  the  20th  of  January. 
Did  they  attempt  to  say  that,  even  at  that 
period,  two  months  further  advanced,  half 
the  potato  crop  was  then  gone  ?  No  such 
thing.  They  did  not  give  any  estimate  of 
the  loss.  It  was  a  difficult  calculation  to 
make  with  anything  approaching  to  accu- 
racy ;  but  he  had  reason  to  know  tliat  so 
far  as  they  had  made  it,  their  opinion  was 
that  at  the  end  of  January  tlicre  might 
have  been  about  one-fifth  deficiency  in  the 
stock  of  potatoes.  A  fifth  in  January 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  tenth,  in- 
stead of  a  half,  in  November ;  and  was  he 
to  be  blamed  for  calling  that  exaggeration  ? 
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Then,  as  to  the  market  prices,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Miles)  had  obtained  a  return 
*'  of  the  highest  price  of  potatoes  in  the 
various  market  towns  of  Ireland,  in  the 
■week  ending  the  24th  January,  for  the  last 
seven  years."  The  previous  six  years  had 
been  very  low  ones ;  but  that  document 
showed  that  on  the  24th  of  January  last 
the  average  price  throughout  Ireland  was 
about  id.  the  stone,  or  less  than  3s.  the 
cwt.  ;  that  was,  at  least,  no  evidence  of 
famine :  it  was  not  more  than  a  remuner- 
ating price.  He  should,  however,  be  able 
to  show  that  since  then  the  price  had  not 
materially  varied ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was,  if 
anything,  lower.  He  had  from  time  to 
time,  since  that  return  had  been  placed  in 
their  liands,  marked  in  the  margin  of  it  the 
variations  in  the  price  up  to  the  latest 
period  he  could  receive  from  market  notes 
or  otherwise  authentic  information  ;  he  had 
done  so  without  making  any  selection,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  price  up  to  the 
present  time  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  as  in  January.  He  would  read  from 
ditferent  parts  of  Ireland  a  few  samples  to 
the  House : — 


poTATOM,  rmm 

BTOHZ. 

Bel&rt  ...  Jan.  24 

.Sid. 

March  3.—Sd. 

RaniUbtoTii   ... 

5 

...     11.— 6i 

Cork  (City)     ... 

8i 

...     21.— « 

Uownpatrick    ... 

» 

...     10.— 4    to4jrf. 

Newrjr    

4i 

8. — (    to  4 

EnnUkillen 

4 

...     10.— 3i  to  4 

Oalwsjr 

*i 

...      4.— a   to  8 

Gort       

3 

...     14.-8 

Kilkmny 

4 
4 

...     11.^6 

Unicrick 

...     12.— 3ito5 

1'a.itlebsr 

8 

...       4.-2    to  3 

lirogheda 

6 

...      13.— 6    to  8 

Nenagh 

3 

...      10.— 4 

W»terford 

4 

...     12.— 8    to  4  J 

Eoaiioorthjr    ... 

6 

...       8.— 3| 

Wexford 

*i 

...       4. — 1    to  5 

He  had  received  that  morning  a  weekly 
paper,  the  General  Advertiser,  printed  last 
Saturday  in  Dublin,  and  furnishing  market 
notes,  with  the  laat  prices  of  potatoes,  in 
thirteen  market  towns  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  which  he  would  shortly  read  to 
the  House,  taking  them  all  in  hundred- 
weights : — 

"  Dublin,  which  was  the  highest,  was  4«.  to 
4j.  M.;  Belfast,  3t.  6d.  to  4t.  6d.:  Cutlebar 
(Majro),  2«.  6d. :  Enniskillen  (Fermanagh),  2s. «d.; 
KiUienDj,  3*.  \d. ;  Limerick,  3s. ;  Mullingar 
(Wartneath),  8s.  6(/. ;  Newrj  (Down)  8s. ;  Tralee 
( Kerry),  the  market  note  states,  '  the  potato  mar- 
ket was  plentUully  supplied,  and,  as  yet,  no  ad- 
vance in  prices  beyond  our  former  quotations ;' 
KandalsUiwn  (Antrim),  'i*.  to  Os.  id. ;  (and  it  was 
curious  that  Randalstown  was  the  first  town  men- 
tioned in  the  disease  (Ireland)  return,  wbetti  dis- 


ease was  said  to  exist  on  account  of  insufiiciency 
of  food);  Waterford,  2s.  dd.;  and  Wexford,  3*. 

Surely  those  returns  indicated  no  famine 
price.  Next,  with  regard  to  the  Paper 
headed  "  Disease"  (Ireland),  presented  to 
the  House  on  the  1 3th  of  the  present 
month  ;  introduced  so  pompously,  and  with 
such  threats  of  extinguishing  his  represent- 
ations, by  the  immense  impression  it  was 
to  make  upon  the  House  ;  he  lamented 
that  even  so  much  sickness,  and  apprehen- 
sion of  sickness,  prevailed  at  the  present 
time  in  Ireland  as  that  return  set  forth  ; 
but  he  did  not  recollect  a  year  in  which,  at 
that  season,  the  same  might  not  be  said 
with  truth  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  that 
country ;  and  a  more  complete  failure  of 
the  promise,  as  compared  with  the  perform- 
ance, to  estabUsh  any  alarming  increase  of 
fever  as  the  consequence  of  famine,  he  had 
never  met  with.  The  Paper  was  headed 
"  The  most  serious  representations  made 
by  the  several  medical  superintendents  of 
public  institutions. "  The  first  inquiry  that 
occurred  to  the  mind  upon  reading  that 
document  was,  what  was  the  entire  number 
of  such  medical  officers  in  Ireland,  and 
what  proportion  did  the  number  of  extracts 
given  bear  to  the  whole  ?  He  believed  the 
medical  superintendents  of  public  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  were  in  number  nearly 
700;  and  all  the  extracts  given  in  the 
Paper  in  answer,  he  presumed,  to  a  circular, 
only  amounted  to  108.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
had  analysed  these,  and  he  found  of  the 
1 08  that  only  29  gave  any  positive  opinion 
that  fever  or  other  epidemic  had  been 
caused  by  scarcity  of  food.  Six,  who  re- 
ported that  fever  had  appeared,  declared 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
food  ;  others  attributed  the  existence  or 
apprehension  of  disease  to  various  other 
causes — such  as  wet  weather,  bad  habit- 
ations, insufficient  clothing,  and,  above  all, 
want  of  employment.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, which  he  would  take  at  random, 
afforded  fair  specimens  of  what  these  "  re- 
presentations'  principally  were : — 

"  Apprelicnds  fever  in  districts;  strongly  recom- 
mends establishment  of  a  fever  hospital."  "  000 
able-bodied  men  and  an  equal  number  of  women, 
besides  many  small  farmers,  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. Apprehends  breaking  out  of  disease.  The 
people  being  unemployed,  are  unable  to  purchase 
food.  Outbreak  of  fever  frequent  in  summer 
months,  and  spreads  rapidly  for  want  of  an  hospi- 
tal." "  fi,000  or  6,000  poor  unemployed.  Break- 
ing out  of  disease  apprehended  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  Suggests  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospit.'J 
in  districts  where  destitution  is  heavily  felt.  Me- 
dical district  of  officer  embraces  a  diameter  of 
twelve  miles  from  his  rendenoe." 


us 
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Nothing  could  bo  more  natural  nor  more 
juBt  than  that  luodical  officers  Hhould  re- 
commend the  establishment  of  fever  hos- 
pital!), and  a  better  provision  for  the  sick 
poor  in  districta  where,  no  doubt,  such  were 
wanting ;  and  that  seemed  to  him  the 
whole  drift  of  the  return.  Ho  had  then 
endeavoured  to  show,  from  the  market 
price  of  potatoes  throughout  Ireland,  which 
should  be  the  best  criterion,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Government's  own  Reports, 
and  from  an  analysis  of  the  Fever  Return, 
that  there  was  at  present  nothing  approach- 
ing to  a  famine  in  Ireland  :  but  he  would 
like  to  complete  his  proofs  by  reading  a 
few  general  communications.  The  first  he 
had  taken  from  the  report  of  the  charge 
of  a  learned  Judge,  delivered  within  the 
last  fortnight  in  Omagh.  He  was  a  very 
humane  Judge,  of  long  experience,  and 
also  well  acquainted  with  country  affairs, 
— he  meant  Mr.  Justice  Torrens.  In  re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  Acts  lately  passed  in 
that  House  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulation, Judge  Torrens  observed  : — 

"  I  muat  nay,  however,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, that,  in  passing  through  the  country,  I  have 
not  been  struck  by  any  appearance  of  starvation 
or  misery  which  may  be  said  to  be  abroad.  I  have 
observed  the  potato  fields  and  haggards  of  the 
formers  of  the  country  as  I  have  passed  along,  and 
1  really  must  say  that  there  is  not  more  than  the 
usual,  if  so  much,  appearance  of  misery  or  desti- 
tution throughout  the  country." 

That  was  on  the  North-west  Circuit ;  in- 
cluding Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Donegal, 
Londonderry,  <kc.  The  next  was  from 
an  hon.  Friend  of  his,  a  Member  of  that 
House ;  and  though  the  letter  was  private, 
and  written  for  another  purpose,  yet,  as  it 
was  very  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  he  might  mention  his  name 
—  the  hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr. 
Lcfroy).  The  letter  was  dated  the  18th 
of  that  month,  and  stated — 

"  It  would  in  the  present  state  of  things  be 
moft  important  tlu>t  all  who  can  should  remain  as 
long  a*  poMibIc,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  in  the 
difllFrent  localities  the  extent  of  n-al  want,  and 
riMleaToiiring  to  relieve  it  and  to  guard  against  its 
inereaae." 

Mr.  Lefroy  added — 

"  Your  statement  of  the  other  evening  as  to  the 
potatoes,  is  confirmed  by  my  ex|>eriencc  in  lx>ng- 
ibrd,  Sliso,  and  Koscommun.  I  have  been  an  cyo- 
wiUi—  In  thoM  eountiea ;  but  precautions  are  no 
doubt  neeeinry." 

TboM  were  two  counties  of  Connaught, 
and  one  of  Leiniter  bordering  on  Con- 
naught.  He  would  take  some  other  coun- 
ties in  Lcinster,  and  next  read  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  who  resided 


in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  was  a  grand 
juror  of  the  county  of  Kildarc,  and  who 
spoke  of  both  counties  ;  his  letter  was 
dated  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  it 
stated — 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  what  you  have  stated  in 
your  place  in  Parliament,  tluit  the  amount  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
laUt  Saturday  I  bought,  in  the  public  market  of 
Naas,  several  barrels  of  potatoes  for  seed  of  the 
best  description  and  perfectly  untainted,  at  5^d. 
per  stone.  Having  come  to  this  county  to  attend 
the  assizes  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  my 
Cimily  residence  is,  I  am  enabled  to  state  that 
there  also  there  is  an  absence  of  distress.  On 
Saturday,  the  8th  inst.,  I  myself  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket of  Gorey  two  loads  of  potatoes,  sound  and  no 
appearance  of  taint ;  and  the  man  in  cliarge  had 
to  store  them  in  Gorey.  So  great  was  the  glut  in 
the  market,  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  higher 
price  than  S\d.  a  stone ;  and  he  con8i<lered  that 
not  enough.  In  Enniscorthy,  distant  from  Gorey 
eighte<m  or  twenty  miles,  the  price  was  the  same, 
and  the  same  again  in  the  town  of  Wexford." 

As  regarded  the  south,  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  residing  near  Cork,  who 
said  on  the  18th,  in  allusion  to  his  (Mr. 
Shaw's)  statement  in  the  House — 

"  I  myself  am  a  farmer,  to  the  extent  of  from 
300  to  400  acres ;  and,  as  a  landlord  and  fiu-mer, 
can  safely  say  Ireland  has  not,  in  my  memory, 
experienced  a  better  year  than  the  past." 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Fermoy,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  wrote 
to  him  within  the  last  week  : — 

"  I  am  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  free  trade ; 
but  I  think  a  great  question  ought  to  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  The  potato  panic  in  this  part 
of  the  country  is  vox  et  praterea  niltH.  I  drove 
towards  Kildorrery  yesterday.  The  |>oople  were 
employed  in  opening  their  pits,  and  the  universal 
answer  to  me  was,  'They  are  very  good.'     My 

own  are  as  good  as  I  ever  saw ;  and  Mr. ,  of 

Old  Town,  near  Donoraile.  gave  me  a  similar  ac- 
count of  the  neighbourhood  about  him." 

The  last  extract  was  from  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  it  was  the  only  commu- 
nication in  answer  to  one  from  himself; 
the  others  had  all  been  casually  received. 
[Mr.  Collett:  What  is  the  date  of  the 
letter?]  The  21st  of  March,  last  Satur- 
day.    The  writer  said — 

"  Since  you  left  this  neighbourhood,"  in  the  end 
of  December,  "  the  general  opening  of  the  pits 
show  that  the  discBM!  had  progressed." 

He  wished  to  keep  nothing  back :  the 
letter  continued — 

"  And  wliat  is  more  strange,  the  injury  appears 
most  where  most  care  has  been  taken  to  avert  the 
malady :  wherever  the  plans  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  were  adopted,  the  destruction  of 
the  potato  appears  more  complete.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  potatoes  have  been  much  less  injured — 
a*  the  barony  of  Inniskilly,  from  which  a  great 
supply  is  at  present  sent  to  the  Cork  market: 
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farmem  from  vhich  district  proposed  to  let  mo 
have  as  many  thousand  stone  as  I  wished  guaran- 
teed safe  from  disease  at  5d.  a  stone.     This  is  the 
market  price  of  white  potatoes  to-day  in  the  Cork 
market;  the  cups  are  id.     All  agree  that   the 
crop  was  more  abundant  by  one-third  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  seven  years;  th.at  the  injured 
potatoes  have  been  given  to  cattle  in  place  of  the 
good  ones,  formerly  set  apart  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  country  than  is  generally  believed. 
Much  has  been  done  to  spread  the  cry  of  famine 
by  interested  individuals,  to  make  themselves  po- 
pular, by  calling  on  the  weaJthier  class  to  sub- 
scribe funds  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the 
poor,  and  most  people  will  inform  you  that  distant 
districts  are  starving.    From  all  this,  it  is  evident 
that  fears  have  been  magnified  not  a  little." 
He  hoped  that  he  then  had  satisfied  the 
House,  that  while  he  charged  others  with 
e-taggcration,    he   had    not   himself  heen 
guilty  of  any  in  the  former  statement  he 
had  made  to  them.     The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Govenmient  had 
rested  so  great  a  part  of  the  case  of  his 
present  measure  on  the  foundation  of  the 
potato  failure  in  Ireland,  that  he  felt  the 
more  justified  in  dwelling  upon  it ;  but  for 
his  own  part,  if  he  were  to  admit  that  the 
failure  had  been  to  the  utmost  extent  re- 
presented, he  still  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand    why    the    whole    commercial 
policy  of  a  great  Empire  should  have  been 
changed  to  meet  a  casualty  which  in  this 
climate  every  thinking  man  who  had  sup- 
ported the  existing  system  of  Com  Laws 
must  always  have  contemplated  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  if  the  system  was  good  for  any- 
thing, it  must  have  been  good  to  provide 
against  contingencies  to  which  they  were 
constantly   subject.      Further,    according 
even  to  the  showing  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  himself,  it  would  have 
been  like  the  old  adage, — "  Live  horse,  and 
you  shall  have  oats."    The  remedy  would 
be  too  late  for  the  disease.     He  still  be- 
lieved the  measure  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  England  ;  but  more 
unquestionably  so  in  Ireland.  When  he  saw 
that  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January 
last,  there  had  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland  upwards  of  3,250,000 
quarters  of  corn  and  flour  of  Irish  growth, 
he  could  not  comprehend  those  new  poli- 
tical economists  who  said,  if  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  you  removed  the  artificial 
price  that  was  then  paid  for  their  com  in 
England,  it  would  be  left  at  home  for  the 
I>oor  Irish  farmers  and  their  own  families 
to  eat.     He  had  certainly  read  something 
of  political  economy,  although  he  did  not 
profess  to  be  a  political  economist ;  but  at 
least  he  knew  enough  of  the  principles  of 


common  sense  to  think  that  you  might  as 
well  teU  the  butcher  and  the  baker  that  if 
they  lost  their  customers  they  and  their  fa- 
milies might  live  plentifully  on  the  meat  or 
bread  that  would  be  left  upon  their  hands, 
as  tell  the  poor  Irish  oat-grower  that  he 
would  be  the  better  for  losing  his  at  pre- 
sent protected  commerce  with  England. 
But  none  of  the  young  converts  talked  free 
trade  so  glibly,  there  were  none  to  whom 
the  lessons  of  political  economy  seemed  to 
come  so  easy  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  Sir 
G.  Clerk.  His  right  hon.  Friend  appeared 
to  think  that  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  a  piece  of  official  me- 
chanism in  that  respect ;  and  he  verily  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  one  in  the  House 
doubted,  including  his  right  hon.  Friend 
himself,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  there 
would  not  at  that  moment  be  a  stouter  or 
burlier  protectionist  in  the  House  than  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  never  said,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  he 
had  altered  his  opinions,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  very  wisely  had  attempted  no  ex- 
planation ;  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  had,  he 
might  borrow  a  short  couplet  from  a  cha- 
racter in  dramatic  history  : — 
"  Ban,  ban,  Ca-Caliban, 
Get  a  now  master — be  a  new  man." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Baring)  paid  a  great 
compliment  to  the  protectionist  benches 
in  turning  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  nominally  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  addressing  his  hon. 
Friends  as  if  they  were  then  the  only  in- 
fluential party  at  that  aide  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  very 
inquisitive  about  what  was  to  be  their 
policy  if  they  came  into  oflice.  Taking 
warning  from  the  example  of  the  last  and 
the  present  Government,  he  would  advise 
his  hon.  Friends  not  to  commit  themselves 
by  any  pledges  or  promises  of  consistency. 
An  hon.  Friend  of  his  had  just  put  into 
his  hands  an  extract  from  an  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  some- 
what of  a  similar  question  put  to  him  in 
August,  1841.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  then  said — 

"  Upon  this  subject  I  must  maintain  precisely 
the  same  langtuge  which  I  held  previously  to  the 
dissolution ;  at  any  rate,  you  sliall  not  have  cause 
to  charge  me  with  having,  before  the  dissolution, 
employed  language  which,  now  that  I  have  ob- 
tained a  majority,  I  am  incliued  to  modify,  and 
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that  whilit  I  hare  MBitcd  is  rcmoring  jrou  from 
offlce  on  saeoont  of  dittinct  meuum  which  jrou 
hare  propowd,  I  contemplate  ooofirming  mjrKlf 
in  power  bj  propoainz  meanirei  of  the  Hune  na- 
ture. I  tell  you  frankly  I  contemplate  no  tuch 
thing." 

That  WM  what  the  right  hon.  Baronot 
(Sir  K.  Peel)  said  in  1841.  But  what 
had  be  done  since?  So  he  would  recom- 
mend his  friends  to  obscnre  a  prudent 
liilence  on  such  subjects.  But,  he  was 
persuaded  that  oifice  hatl  never  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  his  hon.  Friends. 
Ue,  for  his  own  part,  could  speak  disin- 
terestedly, for  he  not  only  did  not  contem- 
plate office,  but  there  was  no  office  or  si- 
tuation that  could  be  offered  to  him  which 
he  could  accept.  His  hon.  Friends  had 
been  formed  into  an  independent  party 
by  the  desertion  of  their  former  leaders, 
and  a  simple  determination  to  oppose  what 
they  disregarded  as  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  course  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Baring)  as  represent- 
ing the  Whig  party,  seemed  only  to  be 
able  to  regard  political  motives  in  connec- 
tion with  office.  For  a  constitutional  Whig 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  wonderfully 
apprehensive  of  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies. Uis  hon.  Friends  neither  desired 
the  one,  nor  feared  the  other.  But  this 
much  he  would  say,  that  he  was  persuaded 
they  would  not  shrink  from  any  responsi- 
bility that  circumstances,  not  of  their  own 
seeking,  should  cast  upon  them.  It  was 
very  obvious  that  no  man,  no  matter  wliat 
his  abilities  might  be,  could  attempt  to  go- 
vern this  country,  who  could  only  command 
about  a  hundred  and  twelve  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  followers  in  that  Uouse  ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  if  the  protectionist  or  in- 
dependent party  bad,  after  a  general  elec- 
tion, a  majority  in  that  House,  based  upon 
■ound  and  constitutional  principles,  they 
would  not  long  be  without  competent  men 
to  lead  them  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Ue  had  all  along  felt  that,  bad 
aa  the  mcaauro  was,  a  thousand-fold  worse 
were  the  means  which  had  been  adopted 
to  carry  it.  And  up  to  that  moment  only 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  November 
had  mode  anything  that  could  bo  called  an 
explanation  of  their  public  conduct.  One 
of  the  three  to  whom  he  alluded — the  right 
hon.  Borotict  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury— had  ]ilaccd  his  renunciation  of  the 
matured  opinions  of  thirty  years  partly 
upon  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years, 
but  principally  upon  the  Irish  potato  failure 


— a  ground  which  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing had  itself  since  failed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  conversion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  sudden — indeed  so  sud- 
den as  to  spread  consternation  throughout 
the  country ;  but  there  was  something  so 
miraculously  rapid  in  that  of  the  young 
Gentlemen  who  used  to  come  out,  morning 
after  morning,  in  the  public  papers  with 
confessions  of  their  "  change  of  opinion  on 
the  Com  Laws,"  that  if  the  subject  had 
not  been  too  serious,  it  would  have  covered 
the  whole  with  ridicule.  Such,  however,  as 
they  were,  that  was  a  section  who  professed 
to  have  abandoned  their  former  convictions, 
and  to  act  upon  their  new  opinions.  There 
was  another  class  who  did  not  profess  to 
have  altered  their  former  opinions,  but  only 
to  aet  in  opposition  to  them.  The  second 
member  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  explained, 
might  be  considered  as  the  representative 
of  that  class  ;  and  they  had  in  him  no 
doubt  the  example  of  a  great  man — the 
greatest  of  living  men — a  man  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  had  served  his 
Sovereigns  and  his  country  as  probably  no 
one  man  had  ever  served  them  before.  Ho 
seemed  to  think  that  some  peculiar  com- 
mand of  his  Sovereign  forced  him  to  an  act 
which,  all  must  know,  coidd  only  be  a  sa- 
crifice to  him.  If  his  explanation  was  not 
perfectly  intelligible,  still  the  answer  was, 
it  was  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and,  as  re- 
garded him  personally,  if  England  was  not 
satisfied  she  must  be  silent.  But,  though 
the  laurels  of  Waterloo  could  not  thus  be 
withere»l,  depend  upon  it  they  would  not 
shelter  the  pubUc  reputation  of  the  other 
nine,  who  seemed  to  have  that  only  re- 
fuge. Their  conduct  was  still  unexplained, 
it  was  probably  inexplicable.  The  remain- 
ing member  of  the  Cabinet  had  given  his 
explanation,  as  well  by  bis  acts  as  by  his 
words  ;  he  had  declared  his  principles,  and 
be  had  stood  by  them.  A  man  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  of  mind  as  noble  as  his  birth, 
he  bad  by  his  manly  and  straightforward 
conduct  done  much  to  redeem  the  honour 
of  his  order.  If  the  measure  were  to 
become  law,  he  earnestly  hoped  that  his 
anticipations  of  its  ill  effects  might  not 
be  realized.  But  at  least  throughout  the 
present  generation,  the  mode  of  carrying 
It  would  remain  an  indelible  disgrace  to 
English  statesmanship.  It  would  impair 
the  national  character  of  England  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  It  had  not  only 
destroyed  all  public  confidence  in  public 
men,  but  the  ramifications  of  its  blighting 
injury  were  untraceable.     Making  consti- 
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tucnts  distrustful  of  their  representatives 
— dissolving  old  friendships  into  bitterness 
and  execration — setting  father  against  son, 
and  son  against  father — it  had  disturbed 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
The  whole  House,  the  entire  country, 
would  participate  in  the  enl.  All  those 
who  sat  at  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  side  of  the 
House  must  deeply  share  the  sorrow ;  but 
let  it  be  the  consolation  of  the  friends  who 
surrounded  him,  and  himself,  that  they  had 
escaped  the  degradation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER presumed  that  the  cheers  with 
which  the  remarks  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  received  by  those  who  sat  around 
him  were  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  pero- 
ration of  his  speech,  in  which  he  had  anim- 
adverted, with  his  accustomed  severity, 
on  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  connected,  but  whom  he  now  op- 
posed; for  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  attend- 
ed to  the  course  of  events  in  this  country 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  or 
who  bad  paid  the  most  ordinary  attention 
to  what  had  been  passing  in  that  House, 
or  to  the  reports  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  Table  us  to  what  was  passing  in  Ire- 
land, could  have  intended,  by  tlieir  cheers, 
to  sanction  or  aj>prove  the  statements  wliich 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mode  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  scarcity  in  the 
sister  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  stating  that 
he  was  now  prepared  to  confirm,  by  de- 
tailed statements,  what  he  had  hinted  at 
on  former  occasions  when  he  had  address- 
ed the  House — that  there  was  not  that 
ground  for  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ire- 
land which  Govcrimtcnt  had  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  country ;  that  those 
statements  had  been  made  with  the  par- 
ticular view  of  supporting  the  Govemmont 
measure,  and  had  no  reference  to  the 
real  state  of  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  further  referred  to 
the  documents  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
for  the  proof  of  that  fact.  Ho  should 
have  heard  these  statements  with  con- 
siderable surprise  from  any  one  ;  but  com- 
ing from  an  Irish  Member,  who  ought  to 
know  the  stat«  of  the  country  with  which 
he  was  connected,  they  had  astonished  him. 
Ho  hod  beard  them  with  yet  more  surprise, 
knowing  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire had  stated  distinctly,  in  an  early 
period  of  the  debate,  tliat  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  distress 
in  Ireland,  and  was  prepared  to  assent  even 
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to  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Law,  with  a 
view  to  afford  relief.  On  what  ground  were 
these  statements  said  to  be  exaggerated? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
accounts  on  the  Table  of  the  House  re- 
presented nothing  more  than  what  was 
the  ordinary  state  of  scarcity  in  Ireland. 
If  that  be  so — if  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
suffering  under  a  degree  of  starvation  such 
as  wos  represented,  and  which  every  day's 
accounts  confirmed — if  they  are  suffering 
under  sickness  as  described  in  these  Papers 
— if  they  are  threatened,  moreover,  with 
increased  scarcity  and  increased  sickness 
— and  if  this  be  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  what  shall  we 
think  of  those  who,  when  the  Government 
comes  before  the  House,  and  asks  for  the 
means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  food 
in  Ireland,  and  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  such  calamities,  think 
it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  to  resist 
the  more  extensive  introduction  of  food, 
and  to  prevent  the  diiTusion  of  comfort 
among  a  people  whose  ordinary  state  was 
alleged  to  be  what  these  Papers  describe? 
Let  him  read  to  the  House  what  were  the 
statements  with  respect  to  the  population 
of  Ireland  at  this  moment — whether  it  was 
the  ordinary  state  or  not,  he  would  not 
stop  to  inquire.  He  would  begin  with 
the  most  favourtsl  part  of  Ireland — Ul- 
ster. From  Market-hill  the  report  was — 
"  FoTor,  diarrbwft,  and  djrspepau  have  inereued 
ooiwidt-rahly,  and  are  in  many  caaoi  traceable  to 
tbo  U80  of  unsound  potatoes.  It  U  vor^  probable 
that  fcTcr  will  break  out  and  apread,  eapecially 
among  the  lower  orders." 

From  Belturbet,  in  Carsn,  the  report 
was — 

"  Dyspepsia,  djaootery,  and  diarrhoea,  caused  by 
unsound  food ;  cottiers  arc  without  even  tainted 
potatoes  for  food ;  many  unemployed  \>oot  are  in 
a  starving  condition;  breaking  out  of  disease, 
arising  from  scarcity  of  food." 

From  the  Tullagh  Disjjensary,  Clare,  the 
reports  were — 

"  Fever  patients  have  increased  nearly  two- 
tiiirds,  compared  with  the  last  year ;  many  of  the 
poor  unemployed ;  potatoes  daily  getting  worse." 

This  statement  mentioned  the  want  of  cm- 
plojTDont.  What  was  want  of  emi>loyment 
in  Ireland  when  food  was  scarce  ?  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  generally  em- 
ployed on  wages:  during  great  part  of 
the  year  they  lived  on  the  produce  of 
their  land ;  the  potato  was  to  them  their 
chief  subsistence  during  the  period  of  tho 
year  in  which  they  had  no  employment. 
Therefore,  when  it  wa«  stated  that  the 
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people  were  unemployed,  and  that  the 
putatoos  on  whicli  they  had  relied  were  dis- 
eased, it  wag  as  much  as  saying  that  there 
was  a  total  failure  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  families.  He 
might  read  similar  accounts  from  other 
counties  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  had  read  those  accounts, 
and  would  not  be  turned  from  giving 
weight  to  them  by  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  So  much  for  the 
sickness  that  was  prevalent ;  but  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  said  that  potatoes  were 
not  so  scarce,  that  there  was  no  deficiency 
to  alarm  any  one,  ond  quoted  the  price  of 
potatoes  in  several  market  towns  in  Ire- 
land during  the  month  of  January  last,  to 
impress  upon  the  House  that  the  price  was 
not  excessive.  But,  he  would  ask,  why 
had  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  informed 
them  of  the  comparative  price  in  this,  as 
comparetl  with  previous  years  ?  The  crite- 
rion of  the  pressure  on  the  population  was 
the  comparative  price  of  the  food  they  con- 
sumed ;  and  if  it  was  double  now  what  it 
was  last  year,  it  was  obvious  that  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country  must  suffer  deeply 
from  that  pressure.  He  could  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  had  risen  to 
a  degree  that  must  cause  the  greatest 
jios.siblo  suffering.  There  had  been  a  Re- 
tuni  moved  for  of  the  price  of  potatoes  in 
the  several  market  towns  in  Ireland.  From 
that  it  appeared,  that  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim the  price  in  1845  was  3d.,  and  the 
present  price  6Jd.,  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent.  But  there  was 
another  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  was  well  known  to  every  one  in  the 
House,  that  at  a  period  when  the  whole 
crop  in  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
eased or  unsound,  there  was  a  great  desire 
at  an  early  period  to  dispose  of  the  article, 
which  would  not  bo  felt  at  another  time ; 
and  if  at  such  early  period,  and  especially 
before  the  month  of  May,  those  who  had 
potatoes  had  any  doubts  of  their  soundness, 
they  rushed  to  the  market  and  disposed  of 
ihem  before  the  decay  should  render  them 
unsaleable  and  useless ;  therefore  the  com- 
parison of  G\d.  in  1846,  and  .Id.  in  the 
antecedent  year,  did  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sent the  truth  of  the  case ;  it  represented 
an  aggravation  of  price,  but  not  that  ex- 
treme distress  which  impended  over  the 
people.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
tno  ordinary  price  of  potatoes  was  2d.  a 
etone — the  right  hon.  Ocntlomau  said  id. 


But  the  Papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
showed  that,  at  many  market  towns  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  to  wliich  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred,  the  highest  prices 
in  antecedent  years  had  been  2d.  a  stone, 
2 Id.,  and  2Jd.,  whereas  they  had  now 
risen  to  5d.  and  6d.  At  BushmiUs,  the 
price,  in  1845,  was  2d.,  in  1846,  5d. ;  at 
Carrickfergus,  in  1845,  3d.,  in  1846,  6d.; 
at  Cushindall,  in  1845,  2d.,  in  1846,  4Jd.; 
showing,  therefore,  an  enormous  increase. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  upon 
the  credit  of  some  selected  letters  from  Ire- 
land, that  there  was  not  any  real  scarcity 
of  food  there.  Ho  admitted  that  there 
were  places — in  the  county  of  Wexford,  for 
example — in  which  the  potatoes  were  not 
affected  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  there  were 
large  districts,  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  pits  of  potatoes  recently 
opened  were  found  either  so. putrid  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  food  of  animals,  or  in  which 
the  quantity  not  decayed  was  exceedingly 
small.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  ridi- 
culed the  reports  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  potato  crop,  and  had  supposed 
that,  where  the  potatoes  were  damaged,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  remedies  sug- 
gested by  tho.se  gentlemen  being  applied 
U)  them.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  he  could  not  determine  from  personal 
knowledge;  but  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  ad- 
vices he  had  received  was,  that  the  people 
did  not  adopt  the  recommendations  of  those 
gentlemen.  He  should  be  happy  if  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  of  the  potatoes  was 
likely  to  reach  had  been  exaggerated ;  but 
he  received  representations  every  day  from 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Commis- 
sariat, confirming  in  all  respects  the  sad 
state  of  the  potato  crop,  of  pits  being  opened, 
in  which  the  potatoes  were  absolutely  rotten. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  as 
opposed  to  the  representations  given  by 
other  persons.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  knew  Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  and 
he  had  as  high  a  respect  for  his  opinion  as 
his  right  hon.  Friend  could  have ;  but  when 
Mr.  Justice  Torrens  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend — [Mr.  Shaw  :  It  was 
not  a  letter.  I  quoted  a  charge  to  the 
grand  jury.]  When  thot  respected  Judge 
stated  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  that 
ho  observed  no  difference  in  the  crop  of 
potatoes,  as  he  had  had  no  means  of 
accurate  investigation,    ho  could  not  at- 
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tach  so  much  weight  to  that  gentleman's 
testimony  on  that  particular  occasion,  when 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
saw  pits  opened,  and  saw  the  condition  of 
the  potatoes  in  them.  He  had  risen  merely 
with  a  \\eyr  of  not  permitting  the  House 
to  separate  this  evening  under  the  false 
impression  which  might  be  made  upon  it 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He  wished  to 
point  out  the  real  circumstances  of  4he  dis- 
ease, and  the  distress  in  the  country  for 
which  they  had  to  provide ;  taking  the  Pa- 
pers on  the  Table  as  representing  compara- 
tive prices  of  the  article,  it  would  be  seen 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  prices  were  more 
than  double  what  they  had  been  in  former 
years,  and  in  all  cases  greatly  aggravated. 
And  he  thought  the  House  would  be  satisfied 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  case  of  distress ; 
that  it  was  an  occasion  which  called  upon 
the  House  to  make  those  exertions  to  re- 
lieve that  distress  in  which  it  bad  so 
readily  concurred.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  moment 
at  which  provision  ought  to  be  made  to 
increase  the  food  of  the  people,  and  said 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  to  himself  the 
means  which  the  Government  had  taken 
to  effect  that  object.  His  right  hon.  Friend, 
as  ho  said,  did  not  consider  consequences, 
but  went  straight  to  his  object.  But  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  not  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  nor  charged 
with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  wants  of  a 
people  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
great  distress ;  and  therefore  his  right 
hon.  Friend  ought  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  those  who,  standing  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  did  look  to  consequences, 
and,  placed  in  the  responsible  position  of 
watching  over  a  people  labouring  under 
great  difficulties,  did  recommend  to  Par- 
liament tlie  adoption  of  measures  which 
they  thought  necessary,  and  made  that 
rccunitnciiilation  without  regard  to  that 
consistency  of  political  opinion  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  deemed  to  be  so  high  a 
virtue  that  it  ought  to  stand  between  tliem 
and  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  they  owed  to 
the  people.  But  he  could  not  think  his 
right  hon.  Friend  could  reconcile  to  himself 
not  to  adopt  some  permanent  measure  of 
relief.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  been  in 
<  the  habit  of  subsisting  upon  an  article  of 
food  which  was  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
effects  of  that  decay  were  not  limited  to 
the  present  time  only,  but  must  bo  felt 
for  years  to  come.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lincolrmhirc,  in  the  able  speech 
which  he  had  made  against  the  measure  of 


Government,  had  admitted  that  the  results 
of  the  experiments  he  had  made  showed 
that  the  effect  of  the  decay  would  last  for 
many  years.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, his  right  hon.  Friend  would  have 
done  well  to  consider  what  course  it  was 
expe<lient  for  him  to  pursue.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  say  no  to  the  measures 
of  the  Government ;  but  it  became  him  to 
point  out  what  course  he  would  take  to 
avert  such  evils,  and  guard  against  the  re- 
currence of  them.  Having  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House  on 
this  subject,  he  would  not  now  enter  again 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
had  actuated  him  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  although  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  repeated  his  animadversions.  He  had 
only  to  state  that,  seeing  distress  and  dan- 
ger in  the  country — thinking  they  were  not 
temporary  only — believing  that  the  only 
mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  met  was,  the 
free  admission  of  every  article  of  food,  and 
that  that  was  the  only  course  by  which 
they  were  to  be  prevented  for  the  future — 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  his  con- 
currence to  the  proposed  measure,  however 
at  variance  it  might  bo  with  his  for- 
mer opinions.  He  thought  that  being 
able  to  lay  claim  to  consistency  of  poli- 
tical conduct  was  a  small  weight  in  the 
balance,  as  against  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  subsistence  of  a  famishing 
people. 

The  Earl  of  MARCH  would  not 
have  risen  at  all,  did  he  not  think  it  a 
paramount  duty  under  existing  circum- 
stances to  come  forward  and  state  his  views 
on  the  measures  which  had  been  brought 
under  their  consideration.  He  thought  a 
remark  which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
somewhat  unjust  as  regarded  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him  ;  if  they  had  resolutely 
ojjposed,  and  declared  they  would  oppose, 
an  extrnordinary  measure  brought  in  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  his  remark 
might  be  just ;  but  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
He  came  now  to  the  remark  which  had 
been  ma<le  in  the  course  of  the  evening  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hull. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  astonished  at  the 
course  which  the  hon.  Baronet  took.  Ho 
began  by  taking  them  over  a  long  and 
somewhat  rambling  course  to  the  Bedford 
Level,  and  works  in  conjunction  with  them. 
The  hon.  BarOnet  said  that  Com  Laws 
had  existed  in  1600  ;  and  ho  brought  them 
down  very  regularly  through  every  Corn 
Law  to  1828,  and  condemned  as  most  un- 
L  2 
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just  and  unwise  each  and  all  the  laws  on 
this  subject.  He  confessed,  when  ho  hoard 
the  hon.  Baronet  come  down  to  1828,  he 
thought  that  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
disposed  of  thut  Inw,  and  all  others,  he 
would  naturally  allude  to  the  Corn  Law 
of  1842  ;  but,  hj  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  hon.  Karunct  stopped  short.  lie  said 
not  a  syllable  about  the  hiw  of  1842,  and 
loft  them,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  that 
law  was  a  perfectly  just  and  sound  one. 
He  confessed  that  nothing  he  hod  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  or  from  his  new  allies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  had  induced 
him  to  alter  the  opinion  he  had  formed  as 
to  the  merits  of  tliis  measure.  He  could 
see  no  one,  either  ou  the  Treasury  bench 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who 
had  put  forward  any  solid  or  tenable 
grounds  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  For  it  was  not 
a  modification  of  the  law  of  1 842  that  was 
proposed,  but  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  —  in  fact,  the  utter 
abaudomncnt  of  that  principle.  They  had 
had  a  Com  Law  for  300  years  ;  but  now 
they  had  l)ecn  rashly  called  upon  to  adopt 
and  act  upon  what  the  present  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  well  termed  a  vain 
theory — the  theory  of  perfect  free  trade. 
That  he  might  not  mistake  the  words  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  would  quote 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
in  speaking  of  the  alteration  of  the  Corn 
Laws  then  proposed — 

"  That  it  woold  be  a  bcneAt  to  the  entire  com- 
munit}',  as  oont.iinin)^  that  principlo  w)uch  the 
Ilousf*  was  pledpod  to  iiiniTit.iin.  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  the  a^ioullural  iDt<>rests  of  the  country, 
and  to  that  large  and  decidedly  preponderatini^ 
proportion  of  the  people  which  was  essentially 
oonneoted  with  and  dependent  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest." 

These  wore  the  words  then  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  by  other 
hon.  Members,  that  if  there  was  free  trode 
in  com,  a  great  influx  of  it  might  be  at 
times  expeotetl  from  foreign  countries ; 
that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
throw  the  land  in  the  country  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  make  us  doj)endont  upon  foreign 
countries  ;  and  he  had  never  yet  heard  these 
arguments  answered.  lie  would  now  en- 
deavour to  show  that  other  countries  could 
grow  com  cheaper  than  we  could,  and  a 
great  deal  more  com  than  they  did  at 
preeent :  and  also  that  there  would  be  great 
danger  in  depending  on  them  for  a  constant 
supply.    Uc  would,  for  the  last  timo,  quote 


from  Hansard  an  authority  of  the  great- 
est possible  weight  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
—  namely  his  own  —  his  own  spooch  in 
1 842  on  the  Cora  Laws.  This  was  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  on  that  oc- 
casion  ; — 

"  I  shall  now  take  the  retunu  of  Mr.  Meek,  to 
which  so  much  referenoe  baa  been  made.  Now, 
with  regard  to  Oennuu-k,  if  you  admit  the  prin- 
ciple, that  with  the  averages  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  that  the  real  (juestion  is,  what  is  the  port 
from  which  corn  will  come  at  the  lowest  price; 
and  what  is  the  rate  of  freight  at  that  port,  and 
the  expense  of  importation  from  it,  which  are  the 
real  questions  for  consideration,  what  does  Mr. 
Meek  say  as  to  Denmark  ?  Mr.  Meek  says,  that 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  Denmark  has  been  28*.  IftJ.  per  quarter; 
of  biirley,  1 4«. ;  and  of  oats,  1  Os.  6<f .  And  ho  also 
s.iys  that,  in  case  of  a  regular  and  steady  demand 
arising  in  Kngland,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced 
in  Denmark  and  Ilolstein  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  considerably  inereasol ;  and  in  passing 
a  law  for  the  regulat-iou  of  our  own  com  trade,  is 
it  net  wise  to  consider  what  are  the  [lossibilitie* 
of  the  case?  And  in  detcrmiDing  upon  a  plan 
which  may  seriously  affect  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,  is  it  not  wise  and  proper  for  me  to  con- 
sider not  only  what  may  be  the  prices  of  com  in 
foreign  countries  at  the  present  time,  but  wiiat 
effect  might  probably  bo  produced  upon  thosa 
prices  by  increased  railway  communication,  by  a 
regular  demand,  or  by  diminished  freight  ?  Am 
not  1  bound  to  take  all  these  considerations  into 
account  when  1  am  trying  to  arrange  a  plan  wliii-h 
may  be  permanent  and  satisfactory,  and  without 
possibly  the  opportunity  of  retracing  my  steps? 
Mr.  Meek  fiirthor  says  that  the .  rate  of  freight  at 
Copenhagen  and  Klsinore  v.irieB  from  3*.  to  3i.  6rf. 
per  quarter ;  and  that  the  average  prices  paid  in 
those  provinces  did  not  exceed  the  following: — 
Wheat,  from  23*.  6rf.to  29». ;  barley, from  \0:9d. 
to  l.'ts. :  and  oats,  from  10s.  (Wf.  to  12s.:  and  ho 
says  that,  if  the  trade  in  corn  was  steadily  and 
r<>gularly  open  at  a  moderate  duty,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  wheat  and  barley  could  bo  grown 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  I  think  then  I 
have  shown,  that  if  the  average  price  of  wheat 
is  28».  lOrf.  per  quarter,  and  the  price  of 
freight  fWim  Denmark  does  not  exceed  4f.,  that, 
at  least  from  Denmark,  an  op|>ortunity  would  be 
afforded  by  my  scale  for  the  introduction  of  corn 
into  our  market,  when  the  price  here  was  lower 
than  6Is.  or  62s.  But  perhaps  you  may  say  that 
the  quantity  whicli  could  come  from  Denmark  is 
wholly  inconsiderable :  bat  Mr.  Meek  says  that 
from  bCKl  to  350  quarters  of  wheat,  from  250  to 
300  qnarters  of  barley,  and  fi-om  200  to  250  quar- 
ters of  oats,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  com  annu- 
ally shipped  for  Gre.-kt  Britain  ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  prices  which  I  have  mentioned,  from  one  coun- 
try alone,  700,000  quarters  of  corn  are  exported 
from  Denmark,  and  brought  here,  and  that  in 
years  of  conmion  fertility."' 

He  could  quote  a  great  deal  more  from  the 
same  s])eech,  but  would  not  at  that  late     J 
hour  fatigue  the    House.     If  this   state-     | 
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ment  was  ri^ht  as  respected  Denmark  and 
Sleswick  Ilulstein  in  1842  —  if  it  were 
not  right  to  depend  on  foreign  countries 
then — if  it  were  unwise  at  that  period  to 
adopt  a  measure  which  had  thrown  the 
land  in  this  country  out  of  cultivation,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  unwise  to  adopt  it 
at  the  present  time  ?  This  question  had 
been  often  argued  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
landlords'  question.  He  maintained  that 
such  was  not  the  ease.  The  first  class 
that  would  suffer  by  the  measure  was  the 
tenant  farmers  and  the  kbourers.  The 
small  landowner  who  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, acting  as  a  magistrate,  performing  a. 
responsible  duty  as  a  country  gentleman, 
settling  disputes  among  his  neighbours, 
and  preventing  litigation,  who  was  looked 
up  to  and  respected  by  the  poor — if  the 
income  of  these  valuable  persons  were 
diminished,  they  would  be  obhged  to  leave 
the  country  with  their  families  in  order  to 
escape  the  poor  rate  and  the  pressure  of 
the  local  burdens.  It  would  fall  with  pe- 
culiar severity  on  the  tenants  and  labour- 
ers :  that  most  respectable  class  the  yeo- 
men, who  lived  on  property  varying  in 
value  at  from  501.  to  200/.  or  3001.  a  year, 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  their  possessions 
— those  men  who  enlightened  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the 
meritorious  lalxjurer,  would  be  banished, 
and  thus  a  great  link  in  the  social  system 
would  be  broken.  But  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  rural  towns  would  likewise  suffer,  and 
the  mechanic  and  the  merchant ;  for,  their 
customers  being  ruined,  they  must  share 
in  the  general  calamity.  lie  must,  there- 
fore, deprecate  the  rushing  into  a  despe- 
rate legislation  without  any  experience  of 
any  sort  to  guide  them  as  to  the  result. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  cautiously  avoided 
tcUing  what  his  opinion  was  as  to  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  in  the  event  of 
the  proposed  measure  becoming  the  law  of 
the  land,  although  that  question  had  been 
most  pertinently  asked  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Lynn.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  only  stated  that  he  had  been 
so  nnsuccesaful  in  his  former  predictions 
regarding  the  price  of  wheat,  that  he 
would  on  the  j»rescnt  occasion  maintain  a 
solemn  silence.  He  protested  against  a 
measure  which  would  place  in  jeopardy 
the  landowner,  the  occupier,  the  labourer, 
and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  rural  districts  ; 
lie  thought  the  measure  would  likewise 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant,  who  were  con- 


nected with  any  branch  of  our  colonial  and 
native  industry ;  and  entertaining  those 
opinions,  he  had  resolved,  as  his  constitu- 
ents had  done  him  the  honour  to  send  him 
to  Parliament,  to  vote  against  the  measure, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
panic  and  an  agitation  from  triumphing 
over  safe.  Bound  and  deliberative  legisla- 
tion. 

Debote  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 

Thursday,  March  26,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  Bai^-SECOND 
READING. 

On  tlie  Order  of  the  Day  for  renewing 
the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Com  Impor- 
tation Bill  having  been  read, 

Mk.  finch  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr. 
Baring)  had  the  other  night  displayed  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  curiosity,  and  had 
proposo<l  a  long  series  of  questions  as  to 
the  principles,  and  policy,  and  probable 
measures  of  the  protectionist  party  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  possessed  of  power. 
Now,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  put  such  ques- 
tions to  a  party  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  opposition.  But  if  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
give  a  correct  account  of  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  during  the  current  Ses- 
sion, very  likely  the  protectionist  party 
would  be  prepared  to  describe  their  inten- 
tions. As  to  the  principles  of  the  party, 
they  were  the  good  old  English  principles 
of  protection,  under  which  this  country  had 
80  long  flourished,  and  attained  to  a  height 
of  prosperity  beyond  that  of  any  other 
country.  As  to  the  measures  they  might 
propose,  be  could  venture  to  declare  that 
if  they  should  become  invested  with  power, 
they  would  propose  such  measures  as 
would  be  best  fitted  in  their  judgment  to 
afford  an  adequate  and  equitable  protec- 
tion to  the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing, 
the  trading,  and  the  colonial  interests  of 
the  Empire.  He  hoped,  ofter  this  expla- 
nation, that  the  thirst  for  information  dis- 
played by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  somewhat  alhiyed.  With  respect  to 
the  reference  which  had  been  made  to  the 
difference  between  the  sliding  scale  and  the 
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fixed  duty,  lie  thought  that  difforonce  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  thig  point  of 
view — that  the  sliding  scale,  when  the  price 
of  cum  reached  a  certain  height,  fell  to  a 
nominal  duty  ;  and  a  fixed  duty,  when  com 
rose  to  that  extent,  mnst  equally  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  price.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  deprecated  a  "  collision  "  be- 
tween the  two  IIouHcs  upon  the  measure ; 
but  what  right  had  the  Minister  to  pre- 
dict any  such  collision  as  the  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  measure  by  the 
Upper  House?  He  had  always  understood 
tliat,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords  were  as  inviolate  as 
those  of  the  Commons — that  the  Upper 
House  had  its  prerogatives  in  legislation, 
as  well  as  -the  Lower — and  that,  if  the 
Lords  in  their  wisdom  thought  proper  to 
rcyect  a  measure,  the  Commons  had  no 
right  to  impeach  that  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Lords.  And  if  the 
Upper  House  should  think  the  measure 
was  calculated  to  do  great  mischief ;  that 
the  country  had  been  somewhat  taken  by 
Burpriso  respecting  it ;  that  the  public  were 
actmg  under  a  temporary  excitement  about 
it ;  and  thot  an  interval  of  reflection  should 
be  allowed  ;  and  that  on  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude  the  pco])le  should  be  appealed 
to— nothing  could  be  more  constitutional 
than  such  a  course — nothing  ought  to  be 
more  popular — notliing,  certainly,  could  be 
more  right  or  just.  It  would  be  j>erfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  reject  the  measure  ;  for  it  in- 
troduced more  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  than  had  ever 
yet  been  projected  by  any  Administration. 
It  would  produce,  in  fact,  a  fivefold  revo- 
lution. It  would  effect  a  social  revolution ; 
for,  however  a  Settlement  Bill  of  some 
sort  might  accompany  the  measure,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  principle  of  a  Poor 
Law  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade.  This  was  apparent  in 
the  works  of  writers  of  the  Malthus  school, 
and  of  political  economists  generally.  Then 
the  measure  would  equally  tend  to  a  com- 
mercial revolution,  cspeciolly  in  respect  to 
our  Colonies,  protection  of  whichhad  hither- 
to been  the  chain  that  connected  their  in- 
terest and  feeling  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  which  were  now  to  be  regarded  as 
encumbrances,  ond  of  course  prompted  to 
consider  with  what  other  nation  th(>y  might 
l»e  l»etter  off.  Nor  was  the  measure  less 
a  financial  re%°olution,  as  it  would  shift  the 
burdens  uf  (he  State  in  n  most  unjust 
nuuiner.     And  further,  the  measure  would 


priKluco  a  twofold  political  revolution.  For 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years — fnim  the 
days  of  the  Saxons  —  the  lamhul  interest 
had  been  paramount  in  the  political  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  tronsfer 
the  pre-eminence  to  the  manufacturing  and 
monied  interests,  and  mainly  to  that  young- 
est bora  among  them,  the  interest  of  cot- 
ton. The  measure  would  tend  to  aug- 
ment that  democratic  power  which  waa 
daily  giving  more  and  more  of  a  republiean 
aspect  and  character  to  our  monarchical 
Constitution.  If  the  Upper  House,  then, 
perceiving  these  pernicious  tendencies  of 
the  measure — perceiving  that  it  must  tend 
to  produce  discontent  and  dissension  be- 
tween different  interests  in  the  Empire — to 
separate  Ireland  from  England,  and  Bri- 
tain from  her  colonies — if  the  Upper  House, 
apprehensive  of  these  evil  effects  of  the 
measure,  were  to  reject  it,  they  would  act 
in  perfect  accordance  with  tlieir  constitu- 
tional powers  and  privileges,  and  would 
leave  to  the  nation  itself  the  responsibility 
of  a  measure  so  serious.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  spoken  also  of  a  "collision  " 
between  the  ogricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of 
the  measure.  This,  however,  was  only 
another  of  those  feverish  dreams  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Boronet  indulged,  ^^^ly 
should  the  manufacturing  interests  feel  at 
all  incensed  at  the  agriculturists  for  assert- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  Englishmen,  and  for 
exercising  the  inalienable  right  of  self-de- 
fence ?  If  the  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
interest  were  to  be  injured  or  assailed,  would 
they  be  tame  and  inactive  ?  Which  of  the 
various  classes  in  or  out  of  the  House  would 
be  averse  to  a  dissolution  ?  As  to  the  Libe- 
ral Members  of  the  House,  they  must  be 
eager  to  present  themselves  for  a  renewal 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  con- 
stituents. As  to  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  annual  or  triennial  elections,  they  must 
be  wearied  of  so  long  a  Parliament.  As  to 
the  Anti-Cora-Law  Members,  they  surely 
would  be  happy  to  realize  all  their  prc<lic- 
tions  as  to  the  number  of  seats  they  were 
prepared  to  carry.  While,  as  to  the  Pro- 
tectionist Members,  they  certainly  were  so 
far  steepe<l  in  ignorance  and  delusion  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  venture  on  the 
contest,  and  to  appeal  to  the  country.  Ho 
thought  thot  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  a  far  greater 
rc8j)onsibiUty  upon  his  shoulders  than  ever 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  Minister  ; 
hut  if  he  consulted  his  own  interest,  ho 
would  desire  to  devolve   some  portion   of 
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that  reisponsibility  upon  the  people.  At 
what  number  should  he  rate  the  landown- 
ers of  England  and  Wales  ?  Some  would 
iay  gome  hundred  aristocrats,  and  some 
thousand  country  gentlemen.  He  rated 
them  at  two  hundred  thousand.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  ;  but  with  their  families  he 
thought  he  might  state  their  numbers  to  be 
upwards  of  a  million  of  souls.  One-third 
at  least  of  the  population  of  this  country 
depended  upon  agriculture  ;  and  if  they 
went  to  the  sister  country,  it  would  be 
found  that  three-fourths  of  that  population 
likewise  depended  upon  agriculture.  He 
thought  that  if  the  result  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  measure  was  only  to  diminish 
the  capital  invested  io  land  20i.  per  cent., 
it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  landed 
interest.  He  did  say,  therefore,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  interest  which  was  in 
jeopardy  by  this  measure,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  have  consiJtcd  his  own 
interest,  and  relieved  himself  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, if  he  had  put  that  responsibiUty 
upon  the  nation  at  large.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
liad  at  various  times  concocted  measures 
fraught  with  great  public  good.  He  might 
refer  to  the  reformation  of  our  Criminal 
Code  ;  but  when  ho  entered  the  Bullion 
Committee,  he  entered  with  one  opinion, 
and  left  with  another.  With  respect  to  the 
Com  Laws  and  free  trade,  it  was  well 
known  that  for  many  years  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  defended  protection,  und  sup- 
ported the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  now  of  a  different  opinion 
than  that  he  entertained  five  years  ago.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  invariably  right 
then,  he  must  be  invariably  wrong  now. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  person 
of  very  extraordinary  talents  and  transcend- 
ent eloquence  ;  but  still  he  was  a  mortal 
like  every  other  man,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  human  vicissitudes.  He  thought 
that  orators,  no  more  than  authors,  were 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  performances. 
Milton,  it  was  known,  preferred  "  Paradise 
Regoined"  to  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  be- 
lieved that  upon  a  calm  review  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  former  speeches,  which 
were  public  property,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Com  Laws,  they  would  be  found  to 
contain  much  greater  wisdom  and  foresight 
than  those  now  delivered  with  free-trade 
enthusiasm  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 


had  agreed  to  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure, although  he  before  admitted  that  it 
would  creote  distress  among  those  con- 
nected with  the  landed  interest.  What 
would  the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
think  when,  in  assisting  in  the  passing  of 
measures,  they  incurred  the  risk  of  involv- 
ing the  manufacturing  interest  ?  This  re- 
mark would  apply  equally  to  the  agricul- 
turists. He  did  think  that  the  Gentlemen 
constituting  the  protectionist  party  were 
not  to  be  accused  of  unjustifiable  appre- 
hension if  they  entertained  fears  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Bill  before  the  House.  He 
found  by  the  returns  that  had  been  mode 
to  the  House,  that  for  three  years,  from 
1842  to  1845,  the  total  quantity  of  com 
imported  was  3,400,1)00  quarters  ;  but 
supposing  the  quantity  imported  during  that 
period  to  have  been  9,000,000,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
greatest  distress  would  have  been  brought 
upon  the  country.  He  thought  that  as 
the  present  measure  was  calculated  to 
lower  prices  in  a  great  degree,  so  it  would 
operate  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the 
British  agriculturist.  It  would  throw 
great  quantities  of  land  out  of  emploj-nicnt, 
and  would  render  it  impossible  almost  for 
the  Government  to  raise  the  taxes :  it  would 
also  peril  the  existence  of  the  Government, 
and  even  the  Constitution  itself.  It  was 
detrimental  and  injurious  both  to  the  agri- 
culturists and  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country.  He  thought  it  was  sufficiently 
evident  from  what  had  occurred,  that  the 
agricultural  party  ought  not  to  be  charged 
with  bigotry  and  ignorance.  He  begged 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  recollect,  that  for 
twenty  years  the  Administration  was  com- 
posed of  parties,  all  advocating  the  princi- 
ple of  protection.  Now,  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  be  said  that  the  country  had  been 
under  the  direction  of  bigots  for  twenty 
years.  If  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  were 
to  direct  their  shafts  against  successive 
Administrations,  the  late  Earl  Grey  ond 
Mr.  Canning  being  Members  of  them, 
the  League  would  be  regarded  much  as 
the  Lilliputians  were,  when  they  dis- 
charged their  arrows  against  Gulliver. 
That  body  was  so  absurd  as  almost  to  turn 
the  deepest  tragedy  into  the  broadest 
farce.  Upon  looking  abroad,  it  woidd  be 
found  that  the  principle  of  protection  was 
maintained  by  the  Ministers  of  Russia,  tlie 
Ministers  of  Prussia,  the  Ministers  of  most 
of  the  minor  States  of  Germany,  the  Mi- 
nisters and  Parliament  of  Holland,  the  Mi- 
nisters and  Parliament   of    Belgium,    the 
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Ministora  mid  Parliament  of  Franco,  and 
most  of  tho  distinguished  stateKnicn  and 
Congress  of  America.  Nor  could  it  be  af- 
lirme<l  that  tho  principle  of  protection  had 
impeded  the  progress  of  national  improve- 
ment. The  Anti  Corn-Law  Leaguers  had 
proved  tfaemieWes  shallow  rcasoncrs.  Let 
the  agricultural  Members  drink  deep  of  tho 
I'iorian  spring,  remembering  that — 
"  Shallow  drinks  intoxicotc  the  brain — 
Bat  drinking  deep  will  sober  at  again." 

IIo  supposed  his  arguments  had  been  so 
convincing  that  they  hati  driven  the  enemy 
entirely  out  of  the  field,  and  dismounted 
all  their  brass  guns.  [The  benches  of  tho 
hon.  Member's  opponents  were  empty.] 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  one  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  had  fur  some  time  maintAint^ 
his  post,  finding  the  fire  too  hot  for  him, 
had  at  length  put  himself  under  the  flag 
of  protection.  After  this,  ho  shotdd  not 
be  at  all  suq)riscd  at  gaining  the  day  in 
the  end.  lie  thought  that  every  country 
ought  to  have  a  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy of  its  own.  The  system  adopted  in 
Persia  might  not  bo  adapted  to  China, 
and  that  adapted  for  Holland  might  not  bo 
suitable  for  France.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  upon  this  head,  that 
there  had  been  such  egregious  mistakes 
among  the  free  traders  upon  the  subject  of 
taxation.  A  hope  was  expressed  in  a  free- 
trade  article  in  tho  Westmituter  Review, 
that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Excise  would 
be  the  next  step  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  financial 
reforms.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
next  agitation  would  be  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Excise.  He  would  venture  to  prcilict 
that  if,  in  some  future  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, this  Com  Law  should  unfortunately 
pass,  tho  next  subject  of  agitation  would 
bo  for  financial  reform,  for  tho  abolition 
of  tho  Excise,  and  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  Customs.  He  did  not  despair,  how- 
ever, of  seeing  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
taking:  shelter  at  some  future  period  in  the 
nuiks  of  the  protectionists,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  aid  him  in  his  Budget.  He  should 
proceo<l  with  his  observations,  notwith- 
standing tho  way  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  treated  this  groat  question.  He 
knew  there  was  a  desire  to  extinguish 
the  debate.  Hon,  Members  talked  as  if 
this  question  were  finished — as  if  the  sub- 
iect  were  cxhausto<l.  and  no  longer  worthy 
tho  attention  of  the  House.  This  ho 
thoaght  was  most  discreditable  to  tho 
House  and  to  the  country,  and  he  was  re- 
RoKod  he  would  let  the  country  see  tho 
fray  in  which  the  House  treated  this  great 


question.  The  interests  of  agriculture  were 
at  stake — the  interests  of  a  boily  the  most 
loyal  and  constitutional — who  ha<l  ever 
been  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Altar  and 
tho  Throne  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle Member  of  the  Opposition  party  in  the 
House.  They  would  not  pay  tho  agricul- 
tural interest  the  compliment  of  attending 
to  the  debate  they  wished  extinguished. 
But  he  could  tell  them  the  measure  would 
not  pass  a  day  the  sooner  for  that.  Tho 
agriculturists  had  laid  down  their  course— 
they  would  pursue  it  steadily  ond  perse- 
veringly,  and  it  would  make  no  ditfercnce 
to  them  whatever.  If  they  considered  that 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  country  that  this  measure 
should  be  still  further  delayed,  there  were 
many  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who,  even  if  there  were  nobody  present 
but  themselves,  would  speak  for  hours  to- 
gether, rather  than  that  such. a  miserable 
nianojuvre  should  succeed  ;  therefore  ho 
should  continue.  Another  point  on  which 
the  free  traders  displayed  almost  infantine 
simplicity  was,  that  this  ineosuro  would 
le4id  to  universal  peace.  Now,  any  one 
acquainted  with  history,  however  he  might 
admire  the  amiability  of  these  people,  must 
pity  their  ignorance.  He  asked  if  there 
ever  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  which  held  out  a  hope  that  war 
might  bo  extinguished  by  free  trade  ?  In 
all  the  wars  of  tho  last  two  hundred  years, 
from  those  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  Bona- 
parte, it  was  impossible  to  put  the  finger 
on  one  of  them  which  they  could  suppose 
might  have  been  prevented  or  extinguished 
by  measures  of  free  trade.  It  might  bo 
true  that  the  little  cloud  in  the  West 
might  now  bo  in  conrso  of  being  dispelled, 
for  America  knew  that  she  would  eventu- 
ally obtain  the  lion's  share  of  Oregon ;  and 
on  this  subject  he  must  say,  that  the  tone 
of  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
other  House  lately  was  wliat  a  poet  called 
"  a  quaver  of  consternation."  So  mean- 
spirited  a  speech  he  had  never  Iwforc  lis- 
tened to.  England  might  now  bo  said  to 
be  on  her  knees  before  America.  But,  how- 
over,  as  England  and  France  might  now  bo 
said  to  be  unite<l,  and  our  finances  were  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  an  they  possibly 
could  be,  considering  that  the  Minister  woa 
dispersing  them  with  so  lavish  a  hand,  the 
probability  was,  that  America  would  remain 
at  peace  » 'th  us  for  the  present ;  but,  so 
soon  as  insurrection  arose,  or  our  finances 
were  troubled,  or  we  went  to  war  with 
France,  then   America  would    revive   her 
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pretensions,  and  commercial  and  free-trade 
considerations  would  have  as  little  weight 
with  her  as  they  ever  had  in  any  other 
country.  And,  seeing  the  evil  effects  of 
free  trade,  what  was  there  on  the  other 
side  ?  A  system  of  protection,  under  which 
he  beheved  the  nation  would  rise  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  such  as  he  had  never 
before  witnessed.  lie  said  the  system  of 
protection  had  never  been  fairly  carried 
out ;  it  ought  to  begin,  as  the  basis  of  all 
protection,  by  protecting  the  poor.  He 
would  have  a  rate  of  wages  established 
for  the  agricultural  poor.  When  corn  was 
from  47».  to  50*.  a  quarter,  the  labourer 
should  have  10*.  a  week  ;  from  50t.  to  55s., 
lit.  a  week;  from  55s.  to  60«.,  I2s.  a 
week  ;  in  fact,  he  would  have  a  sliding 
scale  for  the  labourers,  varying  from  10*. 
to  I2s.  a  week,  and  let  the  condition  of 
protection  to  profits  be  protection  to  the 
labourer.  In  going  into  the  manufacturing 
districts,  it  would  not  be  possible,  perhaps, 
to  interfere  with  the  rate  of  wages,  but  they 
might  interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  and  others 
t  were  altogether  inconsistent  in  advocating 
free  trade  along  with  an  interference  with 
the  hours  of  labour ;  but  such  an  inter- 
ference would  bo  quite  in  unison  with  the 
system  of  protection.  He  would  protect 
manufactures  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonics  ;  and,  as  the  price  of  that  protec- 
tion, he  would  have  the  poor  provided  for. 
Children  of  a  tender  age  should  not  be 
allowed  to  work  at  all ;  children  of  a  more 
mature  age  should  not  be  overworked  ; 
while  grown  men  should  not  bo  required  to 
work  beyond  a  certain  time  ;  in  fact,  he 
would  take  care  that  under  the  name  of 
freedom  they  should  not  have  a  real  and 
bond  fide  slavery.  Then  he  would  have 
another  kind  of  protection — a  protection 
against  sudden  and  unforeseen  calamities  ; 
such  as  the  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
or  war.  In  all  ctuca  of  new  machinery  he 
thought  the  State  ought  to  interfere.  The 
public  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  change  ; 
therefore  let  the  public  pay  the  cost.  Then 
with  re^rd  to  war :  there  ought  to  bo 
taxation  imposed  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 

rr  who  suffered  by  it.  That,  then,  would 
the  base  of  his  system  of  protection. 
The  next  thing  would  bo  to  carry  on  under 
this  system  a  course  of  national  improve- 
ment. The  resources  of  this  country  were 
altogether  incalculable.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
cslimatod  that  the  ])roducc  of  the  soil  might 
be  doubled  ;  he  thought  that  was  an  over 
estimate;  but  he  did  think  that  one-third 


might  he  added  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
If  that  were  so,  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  soil  of  this  country  would  maintain  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  Colonies,  he  might  mention  that 
Upper  Canada  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
corn-growing  soil  in  the  world.  Three 
millions  of  quarters  might  be  expected 
gradually  to  come  from  that  Colony,  which 
would  support  four  millions  more  in  this 
country.  Then,  from  the  various  soils  and 
cUmates  from  different  Colonics,  we  could 
have  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  almost  every 
thing  wo  wanted  except  tea.  Colonial  pro- 
duce would  have  a  monopoly  in  England, 
and  English  produce  would  navo  a  mono- 
poly in  the  Colonies  ;  and  this  country 
would  become  the  strongest,  the  most  po- 
pulous, and  the  most  united  Empire  in  the 
world;  and  being  always  prepared  for  war, 
she  would  bo  always  able  to  command 
peace.  Now,  reverse  the  picture,  and  what 
were  they  doing  ?  They  were  souring  the 
minds  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  had  hitherto  been  most  disposed  to 
uphold  the  Altar  and  the  Throne;  they  were 
spreading  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  were  alienating  the  affections 
of  the  Colonies.  Let  them  not  suppose 
that  these  were  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
a  discontented  country  gentleman.  There 
were  three  parties  in  the  country  ;  all  of 
them  shrewd,  wise,  and  intelligent,  and  all 
of  them  bent  on  supporting  this  measure ; 
not  because  it  was  a  good  measure,  but 
because,  being  a  had  measure,  it  would  the 
more  readily  further  their  own  ends.  There 
was  the  Lilieral  party,  who  were  anxious  to 
have  a  more  democratic  spirit  infused  into 
the  institutions  of  this  country;  and  they 
supported  the  measure  because  in  the  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  they  foresaw  it 
would  occasion,  they  looked  forward  to 
great  organic  changes  in  their  favour. 
Then,  there  was  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Church  Establishment  in  this  country. 
They  supported  the  measure  for  the  same 
reason  ;  and  because  they  knew,  os  it  had 
been  lately  proved  by  a  nobleman,  demo- 
cracy and  an  Established  Church  could 
not  co-exist.  Then,  there  was  the  party  of 
the  Repealers,  who  supported  this  question, 
because  they  believed  it  was  calculoted  to 
lead  to  discontent  and  disaffection  both  in 
England  and  Ireland;  and  in  that  discon- 
tented state  of  the  country  they  hoped  to 
be  able  to  carry  Repeal.  For  these  reasons 
he  objected  to  the  Bill.  The  more  be 
reflected  on  it,  the  more  he  thought  it  was 
the  most  pernicious  measure  that  ever  was 
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presented  to  the  British  I'nrliatiicnt.  lie 
could  not  conceive  how  a  Minister,  with 
the  smallest  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
foresif^ht,  could  propose  this  measure.  Ho 
trusted  that  the  protectionists  would  per- 
severe in  their  oppoHition.  They  did  not 
despair;  on  the  contrary,  their  hearts  heat 
high  with  hojK'.  He  trusted  that  the  j)ro- 
tcctionists  out  of  the  House  would  use 
tenfold  exertions  for  the  defeat  of  this 
measure.  It  was  their  duty  to  rally  round 
the  flag  of  protection,  and  to  place  it  in 
the  breach.  If  the  agriculturists  triumphed, 
it  would  be  a  national  triumph;  and  if  they 
failed,  they  would  fail  as  honest  men  ought, 
in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honour. 

LordIIENDLESHAM  said,  opposed  as 
he  was  to  this  measure,  he  was  still  more 
opposed  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  forced  on  the  measure  without 
making  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Such  a  ra- 
dical change  as  this  could  only  be  sanctioned 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  House  ;  and,  after 
the  admission  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London,  the  other  night,  that  if  he 
had  accepted  office,  though  he  should  have 
obtained  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, ho  still  could  not  have  carried  this 
measure,  constituted  as  the  House  was — 
after  that  admission,  he  thought  the  coun- 
try had  a,  right  to  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  majority  of  9/,  this  measure  would 
be  passed  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
constituencies;  that  the  question  was  de- 
cided, not  upon  its  merits  or  its  demerits, 
but  because  some  100  men  thought  that 
nobody  could  govern  this  country  except 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  because  some 
other  101  men  changed  thwr  minds  along 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  M<Jniber  for  Lou- 
don, who  saw  no  other  chance  of  regaining 
power  except  by  professing  to  advocate  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  would 
of  course  be  folly  to  say  that  a  man  ought 
never  to  change  his  opinions  ;  but  when  a 
public  man  did  change,  ho  thought  the 
country  had  a  right  to  have  a  clearly  de- 
tailed account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
change  had  been  brought  about.  Ho  de- 
cidedly thought  that  the  country  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  question  put  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  should  be  an- 
»werc«l,  namely ,  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
expected  would  bo  the  average  price  of  com 
under  his  new  Bill.  And,  besides  this,  ho 
thought  the  country  had  a  right  not  only 
to  hi^ar  the  reasopH  which  had  in(luci>d  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  change  their  opinions,  but 
ftlao  to  hear  all  those  able  and  forcible 
arguments  which  they  used  only  a  short 


time  ago  now  refuted  by  them.  The  noble 
Lord  read  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  to  his  constituents  in  1814,  in  which 
ho  advocated  the  Com  Laws  as  a  means 
of  always  maintaining  a  .supply  of  food  in 
the  country  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Iluskisson,  he 
declared  that  he  did  not  care  how  cheap 
com  was,  provided  the  cheapness  arose  from 
an  abundance  of  the  home  supply.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  if  he  had  an 
opinion  that  the  measure  now  before  the 
House  would  only  affect  the  landlord,  ho 
should  feel  better  satisfied,  but  by  its  oper- 
ation tho  poor  would  suffer.  Of  that  he 
was  quite  certain.  Much  had  been  said, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  that 
House,  upon  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Fluctuations 
happened  in  all  counties  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  he  knew  tho  price  paid  to 
working  men  in  the  county  from  which  ho 
came  (Suffolk)  and  ho  could  quote  them. 
In  that  county  the  price  of  labour  was 
regulated  by  the  j)rice  of  com.  When,  in 
1 8-tO,  he  inherited  the  estates  ho  now  held 
in   Suffolk,   the  price  of  flour  being   3». 

?er  stone,  the  wages  of  the  labourers  wore  » 
2$.  per  week;  and  when  the  price  of  flour 
fell  to  2«.  6d.  per  stone,  the  wages  fell  to 
1 1».  When  corn  declined  further,  the  rate 
of  remuneration  to  the  labourer  fell  to  8*. 
per  week.  It  would  also  bo  seen  that  tho 
lower  the  price  of  corn,  the  smaller  would 
be  the  surplus  of  wages  left  for  the  la- 
bourer after  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe.  The  higher  the  price  of  com,  tho 
more  labourers  would  be  employed  on  a 
farm.  Mow,  it  was  quite  evident,  that  if 
the  present  measure  passed,  much  of  tho 
light  lands  of  this  kingdom  must  inevitably 
go  out  of  cultivation.  Certainly  this  would 
be  the  case  in  Suffolk.  On  this  very  point 
he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  a  practical 
farmer  in  his  district,  who  had  told  him 
that  when  he  took  the  famis  he  held, 
forty  years  ago,  the  price  of  com  was 
higher,  and  he  had  been  able  to  bring  a 
larger  average  of  light  land  into  cultivation. 
Since  good  prices  had  declined,  the  land  had 
not  of  itself  jtaid  for  tillage.  The  cultivation 
of  this  land  had,  however,  answered  his 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  had  enabled  him 
to  employ  a  large  number  of  labourers,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  paupers.  The  finn  opinion 
of  that  farmer,  however,  was  this — that  if 
the  present  measure  h<!canie  the  law  of  tho 
country,  this  breadth  of  light  land  must  bo 
thrown  out  of  culture  entirely,  and  that  ho 
should  Dot  be  able  to  employ  one-half  the 
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labourers  lie  had  done.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport  had  made  the  observation 
that  the  opinion  of  the  tenant  farmers,  if 
taken,  would  be  found  in  favour  of  the 
propositions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  he  could  refer  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
a  meeting  of  tenant  farmers,  where  the 
whole  body  had  said,  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  proper  representation  of  their 
own  opinions  in  the  House,  they  would, 
at  the  next  election,  place  one  of  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  a  candidate  for 
their  suffrages. 

Mb.  FELLOWES  wished  to  prove  to 
the  people  of  this  country  there  still 
existed  a  large  proportion  of  that  once 
unanimous  and  united  Conservative  body, 
governed  by  political  principle,  and  ready 
to  watch  with  care  and  assiduity  over  the 
interests  of  those  whose  prosperity,  and, 
indeed,  he  might  say  existence,  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  that  law  which 
gave  protection  to  native  industry.  When 
he  last  received  the  votes  of  the  consti- 
tuency he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
be  was  returned  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  faithful  to  the  system  of  pro- 
tection. He  held  the  opinion  then,  that 
on  protection  to  native  industry  depended 
the  prosperity  of  this  nation.  His  opinions 
were  still  unchanged,  nor  should  he  ever 
change  them.  Had  his  opinions  altered, 
he  should  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
have  resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  entrusted  him  with  their 
votes.  To  have  retained  his  position  with 
a  change  of  opinion  would  have  been 
highly  dishonourable,  and  he  should  have 
deserved  much  reprehension.  He  bad  ob- 
senrcd  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  bad, 
a  few  days  since,  made  allusion  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  another  hon.  Member,  upon 
the  auspices  under  which  that  gigantic 
work  the  Bedford  Level  had  been  con- 
structed. He  should  have  replied  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull, 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Speaker;  and  he  was  rather 
surprised  that  no  other  Member  had  risen 
to  do  that  which  he  intended  to  do.  Though 
the  fact  had  been  denied,  yet  the  great 
work  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded 
had  been  constnictcd  during  the  pcrioil  of 
protection.  Further  than  deny  the  infer- 
ence drawn,  that  the  Bedford  Level  had 
been  constructed  at  a  period  when  protec- 
tion had  not  existed  in  the  country,  he 
would  not  refer  to  ancient  dates,  but  con- 
fine himself  to  a  period  of  thirty  years;  and 
lie  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Uaruuet, 


within  that  period,  land,  which  had  only 
grown  reeds  and  rushes,  now  grew  corn  ; 
land,  which  a  few  years  since,  had  grown 
three  quarters  of  wheat  only,  now,  under 
protection,  grew  six  or  seven  quarters.  If 
this  protective  law  were  removed,  the  land 
in  the  district  to  which  he  had  referred, 
from  the  expense  of  draining,  must  inevit- 
ably be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  In  1842, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  brought  in  his 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  duties,  and 
he  had  said  the  prices  of  corn  would  range 
between  48».  and  54s.  per  quarter  ;  gene- 
rally, prices  would  be  steady.  He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if  the  expecta- 
tions on  this  steadiness  of  price  had  been 
realized.  He  believed  com  had  risen  above 
54«.  In  the  course  of  last  year  com  had 
gone  down  to  45*.  The  cry  of  famine  had 
been  raised  by  the  Members  of  the  League, 
and  prices  had  reached  58s.  All  this  had 
happened  under  this  law  of  protection. 
But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  said,  that  as  a  famine 
existed  in  Ireland,  the  measures  proposed 
were  highly  necessary.  Was  not,  how- 
ever, the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  a  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  that  being  the  case, 
should  not  that  be  met  by  a  temporary  re- 
medy ?  Why,  under  the  circumstance  of 
a  temporary  difficulty,  should  a  measure, 
likely  to  create  almost  a  revolution,  be 
permanently  introduced  ?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  a  famine  would  rage 
in  Ireland  before  the  month  of  May  were 
past.  He  did  not  despair  that  the  month 
of  July  would  go  over  the  country  before 
the  long  apprehended  famine  would  bo 
found  desolating  the  sister  kingdom.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  send  com  to  Ire- 
land, when  the  people  had  no  money  to 
purchase  provisions  ?  He  protested  most 
sincerely  against  bringing  forward  a  mea- 
sure of  this  character  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  temporary  circumstance.  The 
measure,  however  unnecessary,  was  stated 
as  likely  to  pass,  and  that  being  the  case, 
he  wished  to  know,  if  corn  under  its  opera- 
tion would  range  high  or  low.  The  Go- 
vernment had  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion not  possessed  by  private  Members  of 
that  House,  and,  therefore,  the  Gentlemen 
who  occupied  the  Treasury  benches  could 
surely  tell  the  country  whether  the  price 
of  com  would  he,  down  to  40».  or  up  to  60». 
The  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  state<l  the  prices  of  grain  in  this  coun- 
try would  not  decline  to  a  low  figure,  and 
that  foreign  com  would  rise,  and  also  that 
the  operation  of  the  change  would  not  in- 
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jure  tho  owners  of  titho.  If  corn  was  not 
to  be  lower,  of  what  uso  would  bo  the 
change,  and  what  reason  existed  for  the 
measure  ?  He,  however,  was  fully  of  opin- 
ion that  the  operation  of  the  law  would 
create  considerable  alteration  ;  and  the 
effect  would  be,  that  the  price  of  com 
would  be  brought  down  to  40*. ;  and  also 
that  wide  fluctuations  in  price  would  be  the 
consequence.  VVlio  could  benefit  by  fluc- 
tuations ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  if 
prices  were  to  range  between  40*.  and  60*. 
that  an  average  should  be  struck  of  50*., 
and  tho  price  kept  up  to  that  point  ?  In 
opposition  to  the  opinion  that  corn  would 
rise  or  maintain  present  prices,  he  might 
quote  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  silk. 
The  new  law  was  to  reduce  prices  in  the 
article.  Why  shotdd  tho  effect  prove  con- 
trary when  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
was  applied  to  grain  ?  Besides,  it  could 
be  shown  that,  previous  to  1842,  the  price 
of  60*.  per  quarter  was  thought  a  remu- 
nerating figure  for  com.  In  1842,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  reduced  the  law  of  pro- 
tection on  various  articles,  and  the  price  of 
com  went  down.  If,  then,  the  price  of  corn 
fell  by  tho  change  of  protective  laws  on 
other  articles,  would  it  not  fall  when  the 
laws  affecting  grain  were  altered  ?  He 
thought  no  doubt  could  exist  on  the  point. 
The  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
aaid,  that  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
change,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  agricul- 
turists to  render  the  land  more  productive. 
The  advice  might  be  good,  could  it  be  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  tillers  of  the  soil  could  not  in- 
crease production  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
and  the  over  application  of  manure  would 
create  straw  merely,  and  not  ears  of  wheat, 
lie  did  not  despair  but  that,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  agriculturists  themselves 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  com, 
but  they  required  time ;  and  until  that 
time  were  given  them,  though  the  large 
fanner  and  capitalist  might  stand  up  man- 
fully against  the  measure,  the  Bninll  fanner 
would  be  ruined,  and  the  labourer  starved. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  had 
asked,  if  the  agriculturists  threw  out  tho 
intended  measure,  were  they  prepared  with 
another  ?  In  answer  to  that,  he  would  say, 
that  the  agricultural  body  wore  content  to 
remain  where  they  stood.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber alwj  o«ke<l,  if  tho  ogriculturists  were 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  de- 
feating the  measure  ?  He  was  (|uite  ready 
to  take  the  reR|Ktnsibility  "f  the  rejection 
of  tho  meoBurc  if  this  happoned;  and  if 
any  eoufuiiion  were  creatt^l  in  the  country. 


let  the  Government  take  tho  responsibilitj 
on  themselves,  for  on  them  would  it  natu- 
rally fall.  He  was  quite  ready  to  give  the 
right  hou.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment credit  for  the  motives  which  had 
influenced  him  ;  but  did  he  think  that  by 
throwing  tho  country  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
any  good  would  be  produced  ?  Would 
good  result  by  setting  one  constituency 
against  another  constituency,  or  the  manu- 
facturing against  the  ogricultural  interest  ? 
He  feared  it  woidd  be  seen  that  when 
men  uttered  sentiments  one  day  which  they 
repudiated  the  next,  it  would  l)c  found  that 
the  agricultural  body  would  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  tho  Go- 
vernment might  soy  he  looked  to  posterity 
for  his  reward;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Home  De- 
partment might  answer  all  inquiries  after 
his  former  opinions,  by  replying  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  This  might  satisfy 
those  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  it  would 
not  satisfy  the  country.  If  an  appeal  to 
the  country  took  place,  the  answer  to  that 
appeal  would  be  this — thot  the  Oovom- 
mont  must  be  conducted  on  principle,  and 
that  the  people  themselves  would  rather,  if 
such  changes  were  made  as  now  proposed, 
prefer  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of  tho 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  than 
from  those  men  who  had  deceived  them. 
Before  many  months  passed  he  believed 
the  people  of  this  nation  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  exorcising  tho  elective  fran- 
chise, when  it  would  be  proved  that  the 
constituencies  preferred  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment, kept  in  check  by  a  strong  Con- 
servative body,  rather  than  continue  to 
support  the  right  hon.  Boronct  and  his 
friends.  For  himself,  he  did  not  expect 
good  measures  to  emanate  from  the  present 
Government.  lie  should  greatly  distrust 
any  measure  proposed  by  the  Treosury 
bench  ;  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
jtcople  were  willing  to  dispense  with  their 
services. 

Mr.  fuller  hod  received  a  short 
letter,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House, 
from  a  person  living  at  Anglesey  : — 

"  With  regard  to  com,  tho  m.itt^'r  i»  very  seri- 
ous, iin<l  the  di«ma]r  Tory  prncml,  without  .iny  one 
l«'ing  ahlc  to  «oe  any  enunc  whatever  for  nuch  a 
■weeiitng  change.  Trusting  to  a  I'roteotion  Mi- 
nister, a  vast  number  uf  our  boat  iknnen)  have 
sunk  all  their  capit.il  in  draining,  but  now  there  is 
rt  ('fini|ilcte  ohr'ck  to  it.  For  twenty  men  you  saw 
ilraiiiini;  this  time  l.ist  year,  you  will  not  now  »e« 
two.  It  must  be  reeolIccte<i,  that  in  our  country 
uU  draining  and  other  ini|>roveiuent«  are  done  by 
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the  tenant ;  so  you  may  imagine  what  a  stop  hag 
been  put  to  the  progress  of  improvement.  As  to 
&min6,  there  never  was  such  humbug !  No  living 
man  ever  saw  so  much  com  in  Anglesey  at  this 
season  as  there  is  now ;  and  two  vessela  Uden  with 
potatoes  arrived  at  Carnarvon  this  week  from  Ire- 
land.    Pray  tcU  Sir  James  Graham  this." 

lie  could  only  say  for  himself,  that  if  the 
proposed  meagore  passed,  this  country 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, where  no  protection  existed  either  for 
life  or  propertj". 

Mr.  p.  BORTIIWICK:  Knowing  the 
congregated  intelligence  arrayed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Uouse,  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  in 
his  ]>lace,  who,  he  thought,  was  almost 
the  only  Member  who  had  stood  firmly  to 
his  guns.  ["  No,  no  ! "]  He  had  no  sus- 
picion that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
had  run  from  his  guns.  lie  had  held  the 
opinion,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  one 
to  whom  might  be  applied  the  word^  of 
the  poet — 

"  Among  the  &ithk-ss,  faithful  only  he." 
But  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  was  glad  to  find 
the  Member  for  Lambeth  in  his  place,  be- 
cause when  the  hon.  Member  had,  on  a 
previous  night,  given  some  etatistical  de- 
tails to  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Borthwicic)  had 
intended  to  reply  to  them,  though  not  able 
to  do  so  because  bo  hati  not  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Speaker.  He  would  now,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  answer  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth.  The  hon. 
Member,  referring  to  several  years  of  tho 
last  century,  had  endeavoured  to  show  a 
remarkable  equality  of  prices  in  these 
years,  and  he  had  said  that  the  ctfect  of  a 
free  trade  in  com  would  be  to  remove  a 
fluctuation  in  prices.  ["  Xo,  no  !  "]  He 
certainly  had  so  understood  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. Here  were  the  words  spoken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  usual  sources  of  intelli- 
gence : — 

"  But  the  period  to  which  he  more  particularly 
referred  was  from  1787  to  1792.  The  price  of 
com  during  these  years  was  43t.  Sd.,  37«.,  3C«., 
44*.,  45*.,  and  6it. ;  the  lowest  prices  being  41«., 
SU.,  38*.,  iSs^  and  47*. ;  and  the  greatest  differ- 
•nco  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  was 
7«.,  and  of  the  lowest  2*.  6d.  Now,  he  defie<l  any- 
body to  show,  in  any  8ve  years,  under  a  restrictive 
trade,  that  the  variation  was  so  small  as  tliat." 

The  object  of  the  hon.  Member  was,  to 
show  that  less  fluctuation  of  price  took 
place  under  free  trade  than  under  protec- 
tion. He  did  not  know  from  what  source 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  had  obtained  his  in- 
formation ;  but  he  had  appeared  resolved 
that  these  last  years  should  be  considered 


those  of  free  trade.  But  in  those  years 
free  trade-  neither  theoretically  nor  practi- 
cally existed.  But,  from  the  year  1787 
to  the  year  1792,  the  following  were  the 
amounts  of  the  bounties  paid  upon  com 
exported,  and  the  Customs  duties  received 
upon  corn  imported : — 


Years. 

Bounties  paid  upon 

Duties  paid  upon 

com  exported. 

corn  imported. 

£.       ..       d. 

£.       s.      d. 

1787 

«i,882    17      6 

5,061  12     3 

1788 

44,306       1     11 

6,344     3     4 

1789 

76,561     16       1 

4,814     3     7 

1790 

10,173     15       2 

10,856  17     3 

1791 

7,657       0       0 

27,511     0    0 

1793 

76,802       0       0 

39,543     0     0 

During  these  years,  then,  the  quantities  of 
wheat  exported  and  imported  varied  from 
47,000  to  337,000  quarters.  Now,  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  that  philosophy  which 
was  so  abundant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  had  deliberately  told  them  that 
there  had  been  practical  free  trade  from 
1787  to  1792,  and  yet  neither  was  there 
theoretical  nor  practical  free  trade  during 
that  perfod  ;  for  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  had 
shown  that  there  was  both  an  import  and 
an  export  duty,  besides  a  bounty  on  ex- 
ports. He  said  this,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  every  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  him,  because  he  knew  that  there 
were  few  Members  of  that  House  to  whom 
the  country  was  more  indebted  for  inform- 
ation on  subjects  of  this  sort  ;  but  he 
certainly  had  thought  he  had  meant  to 
quote  the  five  years  which  followed  those 
to  which  he  had  referred  ;  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  been  much  more 
able  to  have  shown  the  effects  of  practical 
free  trade  in  this  country;  for  in  1797, 
and  the  five  following  years  inclusive,  they 
had  an  absolute  free  trade  in  corn  :  and 
further  than  this,  they  had  a  bounty  paid 
on  com  imported  ;  a  thing,  he  believed, 
unexampled  till  then  in  the  commercial 
history  of  this  country.  He  would  now 
quote  from  M'Pherson  s  "  Annals  of  Com- 
merce."    That  writer  observes  : — 

"  It  was  found  necessary  to  hold  out  greater 
encouragement  for  the  importation  of  com  and 
other  articles  of  provision,  than  merely  exempting 
them  from  duty,  as  by  the  Act  p-issed  in  tho  be- 
ginning of  this  Session.  Therefore,  the  following 
bounties  wore  granted  on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  In- 
dian com,  Indian  meal,  and  rye,  imported  cither 
in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  belonging  to  any 
friendly  State,  viz. : — 
For  every  <|uarter  of  wheat  weighing 

440  lbs.  avoinlupois £1     0     0 

For  every  qiuirter  of  wheat  weighing 

424  lbs.  avoirdupois 0  16    0 
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Kor  every  cwt.  of  wh™t  flour 0    6    0    During  the  Lwt  War,  you  had  com  from 

That  15,  when  imported  from  any  part  of  Europe  Vr.„«?.    „„,!       ..       r  *         .  ,        . 

■.outhofCapcFinUUTrc-,  the  Mediterranean,  Afri4,  *'*«"'«•  ""^  cotton  from  Amcnca,  when  ID 

the  British  Colonies  in  America,  the  UniU-d  Sutes,  "P*'"    no»tlllty  witll    tlloso   countrioB  ;   and, 

tiU   400,000  quarter*  should  be  imported   from  pMg  but  this  measure  of  free  trade,  and  go 

Am7riL°'  Africa,  and  400.000  quarters  from  to  war  with  France  and  America,   or  not. 

,.""  **■  •«  you  please  —  trust  no   more   to   your 

lor  every  quarter  of  whoat  weighing  wooden  waUs.  but  to  your  steam  and  your 

For  erei^'quiir^er'ofwheatweigWng  Be.cntific  improvements,  and.  like  true  phi- 

424  lbs 0  12    0  'o*"puers,  place    confidence  in   your   free 

For  every  cwt.  of  flour 0    4    6  trade,  and  depend  upon  it  free  trade  will 

from  any  part  of  Europe  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  be   your  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  mar 

Z  !:rZd'i:5»i'a^i.t^d^' """  •*""""  T'\  y^'i' «« ^,«v»>r ;  ''''",•  *''.''  *•"" 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat  weighing  J.^!'",'''^''  ^"/   ^""'"'V*''  ^,  •"T''  *''"*•  "^ 

4401b8. .;. :......  £0  10    0  .              *"*  y"""*  "*'  ^^  taken  provmg 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat  weighing  '•'•''  argument,  they  proved  that  the  hon. 

424  ll>8 0    8    0  Gentleman   and  those  sitting   round   him 

For  every  cwt.  of  flour 0    8    0  were  advocating  laws  the  effect  of  which 

pTJteT^Th^n-             I"*""***' »'"'"'''  ^ «»'"-  they  said  was  to  secure  cheap  prices.     To 

.,       '  _      ,,  ,.  ,„    ,    „    *"™  "•"'  for  a  moment  to  the  right  hon. 

ror  every  quarter  of  Indian  com    £0     5     0     !}„-„„„*„»  »i,„  i       j     r  tr       \i   ■         <    r, 

For  everf  cwt.  of  Indian  meal    0     1     6    ^'"^°"^*  "*  ^\^  ^"^^  "f  H''''  Majesty  s  Go- 

until  the  quantity  amounted  to  600,000  quarters,    ^frnment.      Mr.  Cannmg  once  said  in  that 

For  every  quarter  of  Indian  corn   £0    3    0    House— and  never  did  any  sarcasm  contain 

For  every  cwt.  of  Indian  meal 0    1     0    a  greater  truth — "  that  nothing  in  it  was 

when  the  above  quantities  were  completed.  so  deceitful  as  figures,  unless  it  were  facts. " 

For  every  quarter  of  rye,  1  Orf.,  until  the  quantity    But  if  Mr.   Canning  were   there  now,    ho 
amounted  to  100,000  quarters;  after  which,  6rf."    would  have  seen  sometliing  more    subtle 
lie  merely  read  this  to  show  that  the  state    ^^^^  figures,   more   deceitful   than   facts, 
of    the    law  at  the  time    he    was   about    ^^•>  the  public  principles  on  which  public 
to  supply  him  with  was  singularly  favour-    ""en  proposed  to  conduct  the  Government 
able  to  his  theory  ;    and  when  the  right    °^  ^^^  country.     lie  (Mr.  Borthwick)  said 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  told  them  that    *"•  because  he  believed  it,  and  because  he 
when  once  the  people  of  this  country  had    thought  that    the    right  hon.   Gentleman 
tasted  the  sweets  of  a  free  trade  in  com,    ^ould  agree  with  him — and  particularly 
they  would  not  easily  be  induced  by  any    ^  '^^  could  show  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
power  to  return  to  restriction,  ho  begged    "ght  hon.  Gentleman  himself— that  he  (Sir 
to  observe  that,  in  the  five  years  to  which    ^-  P<*')  <^ew  diametrically  opposite  con- 
he  had  referred,  and  to  which  he  had  pre-     elusions  from   the  same  facts.     When  the 
sumed  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  had    "Sl^t  hon.  Gentleman  addressed  his  con- 
intended    to   refer,    this   country   had   an    stituents  at  Tamworth  in  1841 — and  he 
abundant  taste  of  free  trade,  and  that  with    (Mr.  Borthwick)  referred  to  this  to  show 
the  addition  of  a  bounty  on  com  imported    ^l"'  de.\terous  ingenuity  by  which  he  (Sir 
into  it.     In  the  year    1797    the  average    Kohcrt  Peel)  could,  at  different  times,  draw 
price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was    «PP<'si'o  conclusions  from  the  same  facts — 
71*.  Id.  {7s.  being  the  amount  of  the  va-    >"   1841.   at    Tamworth.   when   asked  his 
nation  of  price  during  the  five  years  of  re-    opinion  upon   the    Com    Laws,   the  right 
Btriction.  be  it  remembered) ;  in  1798  the    I'o"-  Gentleman  referred  to  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
price  was  only  50*.  3d.;  in  1799  it  was    ami  quoted  from  his  work  on  the  subject : — 
67*.  Gd.  ;  whilst  in  1800  it  was  1 13*.  7d.  ;        "  The  price  of  wheat  in  England,  at  an  average 
and  in  1 801,  1 18».  3d.     During  this  time,    1""^  j*"  y™"  '""*'"8  "'"'  "*20,  was  no  lessthan 
indeed,  there  was  practically  no  Com  Law.'    '^.^t^.^'^'^^Vr^LTZ  »t.  1,^^'. 
They  might  tell  him  that  these  were  years    a  quarter,  and  yet,  notwith»t«nding  this  tremen- 
of  scarcity.    ["  Hear,  hear  !  "]    lion.  Gen-    <lou«  fall,  a  most  extraortlinary  improvement  has 
tlemen     cried     "Hear,    hear;"     but    was     taken  place  in  a«rieultur«' since  1820;  so  much  »o, 

not  their  system  of  free  trade  intended  to  "r^",''  "T  P"'' ''''•.!';'.'•  »"  ■"'■''"'''"'l  |«pulation 

,,.•'./.  ,  ■.     a  "^  "'  '"""  »<^ven  millions,  not  only  without  any 

save   this   country  from  years  of  scarcity  ?  increase,  but  with  a  >  cry  considerable  diminution 

They    might    tell    him    that    these    years  of  importation.    Considerinj;  the  vast  imporUnce 

fomjcd  a  period  of  war  and  disturbance  ;  "^  agriculture,  that  nearly  lialf  the  |>opulation  of 

but   what  said   the   hon.   Member  for  Cli-  t^e  Empire  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  dependent 

,1  .1         .1  •    1  .  9      .1  M  "        .J  O"  't  '"r  eniploynicnt  ami  the  means  of  subsist- 

theroc  the  other  night  ?     "  Never,     said  ,„,„.  .  ,„„.,„',.»  J^,„.,„,„„  ^„„|j  p.,„^  before  ho 

the  hon.  Ucntlcman,  "  talk  to  me  of  war.    gave  his  sanction  to  any  measure,  however  sound 
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in  principle,  or  beneficial  to  the  mercantile  and 
nianufiicturing  classes,  that  might  endanger  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  or  check  the  rapid  spread 
of  improvement." 

In  this  passage  the  right  hon.  Baronet  re- 
peated and  adopted  M'CuUoch,  in  1841, 
on  the  hustings  at  Tamworih  ;  and  yet 
there,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1846, 
he  made  these  observations  : — 

"  I  will  say  that  notliing  can  be  more  erroneons 
than  the  notion  that  the  interests  of  agriculture 
are  necessarily  and  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  price  of  wheat.  ...  I  shall,  however,  l)e 
sincerely  disappointed  if  any  such  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat  should  take  place  as  would  seriously 
injure  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country ; 
but  what  I  want  to  show  is,  that  agricultural  pro- 
s|>erity  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  ihe  price 
of  wheat.  I  take  it  aa  admitted,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  in  which  science  was  so  much  applied 
to  agriculture,  in  which  the  improvements  were 
BO  great,  and  the  cost  of  production  so  reduced,  as 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Then  what 
has  been  the  price  of  wheat?  There  is  in  this 
country  a  natural  tendency  to  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat,  apart  from  legislation.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  with  IS05,  the  price  of  wheat  was  81s.  2d. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1815,  it  was  9Ts.  9d. ; 
1S2.'>,  78*.  3</.;  1835,  56s.  dd.;  1845,  57*.  IW.; 
and  (luring  the  last  four  months,  51s.  lOd.;  so  that, 
during  that  period,  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  from  97s.  6d.  and  81s.  2d.  to 
51».  lOrf. ;  and  yet  agricultural  prosperity  was 
never  more  marked — agricultural  improvement 
more  extensive ;  and  therefore,  if  there  should  be 
a  continual  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  do  not  attri- 
bute it  all  to  the  change  in  your  laws ;  for  it  may 
be  the  result  of  the  improvements  which  you  are 
carrying  into  operation." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  here  —  con- 
tinuing his  figures,  too,  down  to  the  very 
period  at  which  he  was  speaking — made  use 
of  the  same  facts  in  1841 ;  and  yet  he  drew 
from  them  the  very  opposite  conclusion 
from  that  at  which  he  then  arrived,  and 
said  that,  considering  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  that  prices  had  so  diminished 
under  protection,  "  it  was  the  part  of  a 
prudent  statesman  "  at  once  to  remove  all 
protection  from  agriculture.  But,  to  pur- 
sue the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth,  here  was  a  proof  that,  under  the 
protection  which  had  prevailed  for  half  a 
century,  prices  had  diminished.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Baring)  had  told  them  the 
other  night,  that  all  their  legislation  had 
tended  to  a  removol  of  protection  ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  assured  the  House  that  this  argument 
was  quite  a  mistake,  because  he  had  told 

I  it  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  of  1842 
was  that  of  greater  stringency  on  import- 


I 


those  measures  in  regard  to  com  which 
had  preceded  it.  They  found,  then,  prac- 
tically, that  exactly  in  the  proportion  in 
which  protection  had  been  maintained — in 
proportion  as  protection  had  been  made 
more  stringent — exactly  in  that  proportion 
had  agriculture  flourished,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  diminished  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. These  were  simple  facts  —  plain 
figures,  accessible  to  all  the  world — and 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  hon. 
Member  something  like  an  answer  to  them. 
For  his  own  part,  he  confessed  ho  had 
heard  none,  either  during  the  twelve  nights' 
discussion  they  had  had  on  the  Com  Law- 
Resolutions,  or  in  any  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  made  in  the  present  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill ; 
and  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  on  which  they  had  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.  Whilst  he 
(Mr.  Borthwick)  was  quoting  Mr.  Canning, 
he  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Reel)  cheered;  but  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
cheer,  unless  it  was  to  be  found  in  this, 
that  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  had  been  an  un- 
deviating  supporter  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net up  to  the  moment  when  he  heard  the 
words  to  which  he  had  referred  fall  from 
his  lips,  and  had  defended  him  from  the 
charges  which  he  had  thought  had  been 
unjustly  brought  against  his  Government. 
When  he  saw  in  the  Times  the  annoimce- 
ment  which,  by  some  well-arranged  con- 
trivance, had  reached  the  columns  of  that 
journal,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  said 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  have  so 
changed  his  opinions,  and  had  proclaimed 
his  conviction  that,  if  he  had  so  changed 
his  own  opinions,  he  would  not  ask  him- 
self, or  any  other  of  his  former  supporters, 
to  change  theirs,  in  the  present  Parliament 
at  all  events.  Even  after  the  Speech  from 
Her  Majesty,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  and  after  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  therein  a  shadowy  outline 
of  his  future  measures — even  after  they 
hod  been  told  that  their  previous  relaxa- 
tions of  commercial  laws  had  worked  so 
well  that  they  were  advised  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  the  same  course — even  after  those 
declarations  he  had  still  given  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  his  unlimited  confidence. 
He  hod  asked  himself  whether  he  had  any 
reason  to  regret  the  vote  which,  in  com- 
mon with  oflier  Gentlemen  then  around 
him,  he  had  given,  by  which  ho  hod  helped 
to  place  him  in  power,  and  to  displace  tho 
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noble  Lord  tlic  Muiubcr  fur  Lonilun  from 
office.  "  Truu,"  he  had  said  tu  himself, 
"  the  right  hoa.  Gentleman  may  purpo»e 
some  alterfttion  of  the  Com  Laws — true, 
he  may  propose  some  modification  of  our 
commcrual  system — I  am  not  averse  from 
taking  such  changes  or  modifications  into 
consideration  ;  but  I  will  not  believe,  till  I 
hear  it  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself,  that,  considering  the  bur- 
den of  our  taxation,  and  the  artificial  state 
of  onr  social  relations,  he  will  propose,  at 
least  to  this  Parliament,  the  complete  re- 
moval of  protection  from  com."  lie  had 
thus  interpreted,  then,  the  cheer  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  ho  would  now  ask 
him  to  say  whetlier  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men or  himself  was  right  as  to  the  opinion 
which  the  country  entertained  u|)on  this 
subject.  And,  Bi>caking  of  the  opinions  of 
the  country,  let  him  remind  the  House  that 
appeals  had  been  made  to  it  in  Wostnunstcr, 
in  EastGluucestershire,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  elsewhere,  which  showed  that  the 
country  was  not  in  favour  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  measures.  He  doubted  not 
that  the  Government  had  no  other  tlian  the 
most  sincere  conviction  that  upon  these 
measures  rested  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  he  could  readily  believe  that  they 
were  so  pSnetres  with  a  sense  of  their  im- 
portance, that,  whatever  might  bo  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  iji  respect  of  them,  they 
were  determined  to  overcome  all  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  the  measures  were  beset, 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  thought  they  could 
carry  them,  to  risk  all  the  consequences, 
ond  trust  to  posterity.  Well,  they  would 
trust  to  posterity :  but  would  the  House 
allow  him  to  repeat  t«  it  why  it  was  that 
ho  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his  opposition  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  give  it,  he  could  assure  them, 
with  greater  pain  at  being  compelled  to 
take  that  course  than  he  had  ever  felt  upon 
any  subject  of  political  imi>ortance  ?  And 
hero  let  him  observe,  that  his  noble  and 
hon.  Friends  around  him  required  no  aid 
of  his  in  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  they 
liad  undertaken  ;  and  he  stood  there  in  aid 
of  no  party,  great  or  small.  But  he  did 
stand  there  to  record  his  vote,  in  a  sen- 
tence in  which  that  House  was  called 
upon  tu  pronounce  its  opinion  unoa  a  great 
question,  by  which  the  jKiwerful  few  wore 
to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  weak 
and  working  many  ;  and  upon  a  matter 
with  which  posterity  had  no  more  to  do 
than  this — that  they  were  anticijjoting  the 
estate  of  posterity,  and  squandering  it  in 


order  to  make  jilaco  for  the  miserable 
Mammon-coUcctetl  capital  which  was  the 
god  of  their  idolotry.  He  had  referred 
to  the  quotations  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  he  would  now  beg  to  refer  to 
Burke's  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Scarcity," 
and  only  for  the  purpose  of  confimiing  the 
view  which  he  hod  taken.  Mr.  Burke 
said — 

"  Never  sinco  I  have  known  England  havr  I 
known  more  than  a  comparatiTC  Mareitx.  The 
price  of  wheat,  takinfr  a  number  of  year*  together, 
has  had  no  very  considemblc  fluctnations,  nor  has 
it  risen  exceedingly  until  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  Even  now,  I  do  not  know  of  one  man, 
woman,  or  child,  tliat  has  perished  for  bmine — 
fewer,  if  any,  th.in  in  ye.irs  of  plenty,  when  such 
things  may  iLippon  tiy  accident.  This  is  owing  to 
a  care  and  superintendence  of  the  poor  far  greater 
than  1  remember.  The  consideration  of  this 
ought  to  blind  us  all,  rich  and  ]>oor  together, 
against  those  wicked  writers  of  the  newsjnpers 
wlio  would  infltinie  the  poor  against  their  friends, 
guardians,  patrons,  and  protectors." 

He  concludes — 

"  I^t  ns  be  saved  from  too  much  wisdom  of  our 
own,  and  we  shall  do  tolerably  well." 

Now  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  believed  these 
measures  of  the  Government  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  jKistcrity,  and  de- 
stmctivo  to  those  whom  they  called  the 
labouring  poor  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  he 
made  no  distinction  between  those  classes 
who  employed  their  industry  in  the  culti- 
votion  of  the  soil,  and  those  who,  under  all 
the  improvements  of  science  and  invention, 
mingled  their  labour  with  the  labour  of 
machinery  in  Manchester  and  their  other 
great  manufacturing  towns ;  for  he  firmly 
believed  that  both  classes  of  labourers,  both 
the  agriculturol  ond  the  monufacturing 
workmen,  wore  vitally  concerned  in  tho 
question  before  the  House.  Some  of  tho 
advocates  of  these  mea-sures  said,  "  Give 
the  poor  cheap  bread  ;"  but  others  said,  in 
advocating  them,  that  their  effect  would 
be,  not  to  cheapen  bread,  but  to  increase 
trade.  But  he  would  ask,  how  did  they 
affect  the  Colonies  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Liskeard  had  said  that  tho 
Canadae  wore  not  at  all  alarmed  at  tho 
prospect:  but  if  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  might 
rely  on  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  Mon- 
treal, dated  Fobmary  25,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Liverpool  Standard  of  the 
24fh  instant,  he  thought  it  contained  very 
important  and  trustworthy  evidence  on  that 
point.  It  was  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  an  eminent  firm  in  America, 
and  waa  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Montreal,  Feb.  26. 
"  The  pofsibility  of  an  American  war,  which. 
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until  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  was  the  all-engross- 
ing topic,  seems  now  to  be  viewed  as  but  of  minor 
importance,  contrasted  with  the  evil  likely  to  re- 
sult to  the  province  from  the  contemplated  changes 
in  the  Com  Laws  and  the  duties  generally. 

"  Landed  property  here  is  now  regarded  as  worth 
fifty  per  cent.  less  than  it  was  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  packet.  Of  course,  the  worst  view  is 
the  one  in  which  it  is  now  looked  at. 

"  With  regard  to  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
clianges  in  our  produce  nuirket,  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  tltat  the  dearth  of  bread  stutfs 
at  home  will  neutralize,  to  a  great  extent,  the  evil 
that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  from  them,  at 
least  for  this  season.  It  is  not  expected  that  flour 
will  fall  in  price  immediately. 

"  It  is  thought  it  will  open  at  something  between 
27s.  6d.  to  30«." 

And  now,  when  they  looked  at  the  faith 
hy  which  this  Hoasc  had  pledged  itself  to 
Canada,  in  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  he  con- 
fesaed  he  could  scarcely  understand  how 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  connected  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Colonies  with 
measures  like  the  present.  What  he 
wiohed  to  know  was,  why  it  should  he  con- 
sidered necessary  that  this  country  should 
be  dependent  upon  any  other  parties  for  its 
food  than  its  own  native  cultivators  and 
the  industrious  inhabitants  of  its  Colonies 
— provided  that  the  labour  of  each  were 
adequately  protected.  And  to  this  prin- 
ciple they  bad  nothing  opposed  but  the 
vainest  theories  that  ever  possessed  the 
brain  of  man.  They  could  not  point  to 
any  single  authority  who  had  written  on 
political  economy,  and  sustained  the  views 
of  public  policy  which  they  who  supported 
these  measures  were  advocating.  The 
Government  had  stated  that  they  enter- 
tained those  measures  in  consequence  of  a 
scarcity  abroad,  and  on  account  of  an  ap- 
prehended scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  ;  but 
what  said  that  greatest  of  all  authorities 
upon  political  economy,  Edmund  Burke, 
upon  the  subject  ?  In  his  "  Thoughts  on 
Scarcity"  he  said — 

"  Of  all  things  an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the 
trade  of  provisions  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  it  is 
always  worst  in  the  time  when  men  are  most  dis- 
posed to  it — that  is,  in  the  time  of  scarcity.  Be- 
cause there  is  nothing  on  which  the  passions  of  men 
are  so  violent,  and  their  judgment  so  weak,  and 
on  which  there  exist  such  a  multitude  of  ill- 
grounded  prejudices." 

And  yet  they  referred  to  Burke  as  an  au- 
thority for  introducing  measures  of  free 
trade,  simply  because  there  was  an  appre- 
hended scarcity  of  food,  and  upon  no  other 
grounds.  They  also  quoted  from  Deacon 
llurae;  but  although  Deacon  Hume  was, 
in  the  abstract,  a  free  trader,  and  in  favour 
of  a  relaxation  of  prohibitory  duties,  still 
he  practically  recommended  a  fixed  duty  ; 
Vol.  II. 


and  in  his  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  were"  afterwards  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet,  he  denounced  those 
laws  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and 
the  rights  of  man :  he  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  free  trade.  And  to  show  that  he  was 
adverse  to  such  a  principle,  he  earnestly 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  fi.xed  duty  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  (Lord 
John  RusseU).  Then  Mr.  M'CuUoch  had 
also  been  referred  to ;  but  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  and  others  who  had  written  upon 
the  science  of  political  economy,  had 
never  lost  a  single  opportunity  of  stig- 
matizing as  stupid  and  factious  exaggera- 
tions the  theories  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  and  the  other  Gentlemen  who 
advocated  principles  of  free  trade.  What 
said  Mr.  M'Culloch?— 

"  The  injurious  influence  of  the  existing  Com 
Law  baa  been  stupidly  and  factiously  exaggerated. 
Still,  however,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  sliding 
scale  is  productive  of  great  loss  and  inconvenience; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  substitution  of  a  fixed 
duty  of  5s.  or  6».  a  quarter,  to  countervail  the  pe- 
culiar burdens  falling  on  land,  would  be  a  signal 
improvement." 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo  all  had 
denounced  the  principle  of  absolute  free 
trade  as  fatal  and  injurious  to  the  industry 
of  the  country ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that 
such  principles  as  those  which  had  been 
proposed  for  adoption  were  to  be  classed 
with  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bassetlaw 
(Mr.  G.  Vernon)  had  used  an  extraordinary 
argument.  Although  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  had  sported 
upon  the  borders  of  extravagance — and  he 
was  one  of  those  hon.  Members  who  had  a 
right,  perhaps,  to  make  so  free — yet  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bossetlaw,  when  taunting 
hon.  Gentlemen  at  his  (Mr.  Borthwick's) 
side  of  the  House  with  over-devotion  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestry,  had  delivered  a 
speech  in  ridicule  of  that  wisdom  of  a  de- 
scription such  as  he  had  never  had  the 
misfortune  to  hear  before.  Yet  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  addressing  an  assemblage 
of  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  a  country  whose  rapid  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion had  gained  for  it  the  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  had 
desired  them  to  ridicule  the  inspirations  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Burke — men  who 
had  immortalized  their  language,  and  who 
had  been  charged  with  high  missions  for 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  But  the  opin- 
ions of  such  men  were  to  be  discarded,  and 
their  wisdom  ridiculed.     The   wisdom  of 
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Fuch  a  ruan  as  Newton— Newton,  who  stu- 
died the  heavens,  and  rerealed  to  man  the 
wonderful  mystery  by  which  the  Almighty 
suspended  the  Heavens  in  space  ! — those 
lights  of  a  generation  that  had  passed  away, 
were  to  be  forsaken  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bassetlaw,  and  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  a  Sheridan,  a  Fox,  or  a  Burke,  were  to  be 
forgotten,  in  order  that  homage  might  be 
offered  at  the  foet  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  ! 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  with  a  ludicrous  and 
strange  self-complacency,  had  told  thorn 
that  in  following  the  wisdom  of  their  an- 
cestors they  were  abandoning  the  wisdom 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  comitry  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would 
tell  him  that  in  the  history  of  human  cha- 
racter, there  had  not  been  one  solitary  in- 
stance in  which  any  man  who  despised  the 
wisdom  that  had  gone  before  him,  had  left 
behind  him  an  example  of  adding  to  its 
stock.  The  authorities  he  had  referred  to 
bore  him  out  in  his  assertion,  because  they 
had  all  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  They  were  re- 
minded from  the  Treasury  benches  of  the 
stores  of  science  at  command,  of  the  power 
of  steam  and  machinerj-,  and  appealed  to 
whether  by  the  hand  of  science  they  could 
not  charge  the  lightning  with  a  message, 
and  that  its  obedient  will  would  bring  back 
A  return.  But  who,  be  would  a.'k,  had 
invented  the  steam  engine,  or  made  those 
wonderful  discoveries  in  chemistry  which 
had  been  prmluctivc  of  so  much  advantage 
to  mankind  ?  Had  they  not  all  been  ad- 
mirers of  the  wistlom  of  our  ancestors  ? 
But  upon  what  grounds  ha«l  the  country 
been  called  upon  by  Her  Majcstj''s  Minis- 
ters to  make  those  important  changes  ? 
The  right  hon.  Bnronct  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  talked  of 
famine  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  mentioned  the 
sanM  cause  prospectively  ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  rather  giurdcd  in  his  allu- 
sions since  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  city  of  London.  He  (Mr. 
Borthwick)  had  looked  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  common  with  all  who  had  lis- 
tened to  the  spcc<'h  of  the  hon.  agd  learned 
MemlK-r  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr, 
Shaw)  had  heard  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion the  statements  made  by  that  hon. 
Gentleman.  There  could  be  but  one  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  among  all  who  hoard 
those  statements.  He  was  sure  nothing 
could  make  them  dissatisfied  unless  they 
doubted  their  truth.  The  truth  of  them, 
bowerer,  could  not  be  doubted,  for  the 


prices  of  the  esculent  therein  quoted  cor- 
roborated their  truth.  The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  his  late  Col- 
leagues in  office,  were  shy  of  touching  upon 
the  subject,  and  therefore  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  not  committing  themselves.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  noble  Lord  close  to  him 
(Lord  Morpeth)  had  escaped  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  was  thrown  upon  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ;  but  would  the  support 
and  gratitude  of  the  former  be  extended  to 
the  Government  after  the  present  measures 
were  carried  ?  Would  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet find  in  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port (Mr.  Cobden)  and  tlie  Gentlemen  who 
surrounded  him,  better  followers  than  those 
he  had  abandoned ;  or  would  they  not  seize 
the  first  o]iportunitr  to  return  to  that 
power  from  which  the  late  followers  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  dislodged  them  ? 
But  why,  he  would  ask,  were  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government  for  adop- 
tion more  advantageous  now  then  be- 
fore ?  Did  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
embrace  everj'thing  ?  Was  there  no 
Church  in  England  ?  Was  there  no  Chm-ch 
in  Ireland  ?  Was  there  no  Factory  ques- 
tion, and  were  there  no  Poor  Laws  ?  Did 
none  of  those  great  principles  remain  ? 
Yes,  they  all  remained  ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  carrying  this  law, 
w^ould  be  to  deliver  the  country  which  con- 
fided in  him,  (not  a  party,  but  the  country 
itself,)  and  its  poor  industrious  classes, 
with  all  its  vast  dc|)endeneies,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  mischievous  jiolicy  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  It  behoved  every 
Gentleman  to  give  a  candid  vote,  and  he 
agreed  witli  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  that  every  vote  ought  to  be 
given  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
carry  the  measure.  His  vote,  he  assured 
the  House,  would  be  given  with  due  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  in  a 
tot-nlly  disinterested  manner.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sot  near  him,  had  been 
asked  what  measures  they  were  prepared 
to  propose  were  they  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration? But  that  was  a  question  upon 
which  ho  congratulated  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lynn  for  maintaining  silence,  because, 
if  the  question  were  answered,  it  might 
give  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  the  Budget  he  was  fish- 
ing for,  and  he  might  adopt  their  policy ; 
or,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
had  facetiously  remarked,  he  might,  find- 
ing them  bathing,  run  away  with  their 
clothes.     The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
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J.  Russell)  would  no  doubt  keep  his  coun- 
sel upon  this  question;  but  he  (Mr.  Borth- 
wick)  maintained  that  if  his  vote  were  the 
casting  vote,  and  if  he  were  told  his  voting 
one  way  would  carry  or  defeat  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  Government — view- 
ing and  not  being  ignorant  of  all  the  in- 
convenience to  commerce  and   danger  to 
society  which  would  result  from  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  at  this  moment — still 
he  would  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  precisely 
as  he  now  felt  himself  bound  to  vote  against 
the  measure  of  the  Government.   He  would 
in  that  case  be  responsible  to  God  and  his 
country,  and  posterity,  for  the  judgment 
which  they  would  pass  upon  him  for  the 
honest  exercise  of  that  right,  by  which  he 
believed  he  would   secure  from  imminent 
danger  the  fortunes  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful Empire.     lie  had  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion advocated,  at  great  disadvantage, 
the  opinions  he  held,  because  he  did  not 
expect    he    would    have    been    fortunate 
enough  to  address  the  House  that  night, 
and  therefore  was  not  so  well  prepared  to 
do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  the  cause 
he  wished  to  support.     He  was  most  de- 
sirous  he  should   not    bo   misunderstood, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  he  recorded 
his  vote  against  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
was  not  upon  the  principle  of  party  or  of 
faction — it  was  not  from  any  desire  to  see 
a  new  party,  or  to  unseat  the  Government — 
to  see  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  occupying 
their  places  ;    but  because  he  considered 
that,  in  adopting  the  wild  and  theoretical 
legislation  proposed,  the  House  would  be 
seriously   injuring    the   interests    of   the 
country.      When  the    right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  changed  his  opinions,  it  re- 
called to  his  (Mr.  Borthwick's)  mind  the 
reply  of  a  distinguished  physician,  whom 
Moliere    made    ridiculous,  but  whom   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  exalted  to  the  sub- 
lime.    When  Malgrc  Lui  was  told  that  the 
heart  was  situate  not  on  the  right,  but  on 
the  left   side,  ho   coolly    repUed,    "  Nout 
avoni  change  tout  cela."  Thus  it  was  with 
the  right   hon.    Baronet.     He   sought   to 
make  all  those  changes  in  the  body  politic, 
but  without   assigning   any  valid    reason. 
He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  trusted  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  would  long  continue  to  afford 
to  the  world  an  example  of  that  meek  and 
honest  worth  which  had  made  this  country 
the  most   renowned  in    the  world.     If  in 
the    nineteenth    century    it    continued   to 
maintain  its  supremacy,  and  to  stand  un- 
rivalled in  all  that  tended  to  civilize  and 
enlighten  mankind,  that  fame,  he  believed. 


was  due  to  the  modest  worth,  the  patient 
industry,  the  great  intelligence,  and  the 
heaven-born    piety    of    the    peasantry   of 
England.     He  implored  the  House  to  be- 
ware how  it  trampled   upon  their  rights, 
and  discarded  their  interests.     He  did  not 
tax    Hon.   Gentlemen    opposite    (the   free 
traders),  who  were  connected  with  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  pursuits,  with  in- 
sincerity in  the  course  they  were  adopting ; 
but  he  could  not  forget  that  their  expe- 
rience was  limited,  and  that  they  were  not 
associated  with  the  labouring  classes  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  like  the  Gentlemen 
who  sat  behind  him  upon  the  protection 
benches.     Hon.    Gentlemen    opposite,    it 
was  true,  were  now  in    the  habit  of  em- 
ploying  large   niunbers  of  persons ;    but 
then  those  persons  were  often  discharged 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  returning  pale, 
worn,    and    emaciated,  from  the   din  and 
turmoil  of    a   large  manufacturing   town, 
where   could    they  find   employment   and 
shelter  ?     Could  they  find  it  in  the  agri- 
cultural parishes  from  which  they  had  gone 
forth  while  yet  health  and  strength  were 
theirs  ?       No  ;     the    only    shelter    they 
could  find  would  be  in  that  gloomy  recep- 
tacle, the  workhouse,    which  the  preseut 
law  afforded   them.     He   believed  that  if 
this  measure  were  passed  into  law,  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  England  would 
be  much  aggravated,  and  it  was  mider  that 
impression    that  he   ventured    to  oppose, 
humbly,  but  earnestly,  the  scheme  of  the 
Goveniraent.     Ho    begged    to  thank    the 
House  for  the  great  patience  with  which  it 
had  heard  him  ;  and  he  ventured  to  express 
the    hope    that   hon.  Gentlemen   opposite 
would  follow  the  example  of  hon.  Members 
behind   him,    and    not  rise   till   they  had 
something  to  say,  and  sit  down  when  they 
had  finished.   If  they  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  his  Friends,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  taunt  hon.  Gentlemen  at  his 
side  of  the  House  with  a  desire  to  delay 
the  debate,  or  retard  the  adjustment  of  the 
question.     The  resistance  which   he  and 
the  Friends    whom    he    saw   around   him 
were  making,  was  a  consistent  and  not  a 
factious   one  ;    and  whatever   might   ulti- 
mately he   the  result,  he   and   the  party 
whose  principles  he  supported  would  come 
out  of  the  struggle  with  nothing  but  credit 
to  themselves. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  was  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham 
for  the  personal  compliments  which  he  had 
paid  him  ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  him 
injustice  when  he  accused  him  (Mr.  C-, 
•*  M  2 
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BuUor)  of  having  laughed  at  Gentlemen 
opposite  when  they  quoted  the  "  wigdora 
of  our  ancestors."  VVhat  he  complained 
of  was,  not  of  their  always  quoting  that 
wisdom,  so  much  as  of  their  never  follow- 
ing it.  Our  ancestors  were  doubtless  wise 
men ;  hut  what  he  mavcUed  at — what  he 
laughed  at — was  at  their  descendants  and 
admirers  so  often  keeping  to  every  foolish 
saying  or  doing  which  their  fathers  had 
lapsed  into,  while  they  neglected  the  land- 
marks they  had  left  of  extended  knowledge 
and  true  wisdom.  For,  whenever  the 
"  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  "  was  mentioned 
— their  most  sagacious  sayings,  their  most 
solemn  declarations — up  got  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham  to  repeat  the  quotations, 
and  apply  them  as  supporting  the  policy 
of  his  party;  while  hon.  Gentlemen  behind 
cheered  him  on,  without  for  one  moment 
minding  whether  the  citations  told  for  or 
against  themselves  and  their  cause,  so  long 
as  they  were  made  by  somebody  on  their 
side  of  the  House.  If  he  wished  to  quote 
the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  against  re- 
strictive laws,  he  should  quote  precisely 
those  two  sentences  which  at  different 
times  had  been  cited  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Evesham  from  the  writings  of  Burke. 
He  should  warn  the  House  against  the 
folly  of  tampering  with  the  subsistence  of 
the  people.  He  should  tell  the  House, 
when  they  were  proposing  a  law  by  which 
to  insure  a  supply  of  food  and  of  employ- 
ment for  the  people,  he  should  remind 
them,  from  Burke,  that  a  people  main- 
tained a  Government,  but  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  maintain  a  people.  One  great 
feature,  however,  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  compared  with  that  of  their  de- 
scendants, was  the  comparative  brevity  of 
their  debates.  He  did  not  believe  that,  in 
the  Parliamentary  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country  could  be  found  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  a  three  weeks'  debate  upon 
one  Motion.  [Hon.  Members  :  Look  to 
America.]  He  could  hardly  quote  America 
in  talking  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
But  he  did  maintain  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  our  forefathers  debating  a  Motion 
for  three  weeks :  and  though  ho  was  willing 
to  do  justice  to  the  strength  and  the  variety 
of  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  yet  he  thought  that  they  would 
have  exhibited  both  to  more  advantage  had 
they  detailed  them  at  half  their  length. 
He  was  not  going  to  plunge  into  the  sub- 
ject of  free  trade.  This  was  altogether 
too  late  a  stag^  of  the  business  for  him  to 
adopt  such  a  course.     Besides,  it  was  a 


subject  on  which  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind had  made  up  the  opiuions  of  the  world 
long  ago;  and  whatever  ingenuity  hon. 
Gentlemen  might  show,  they  would  find  it 
impossible  to  persuade  the  world  that  the 
way  to  secure  a  cheap  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  an  article  was  to  limit  the  range  from 
whence  that  supply  could  be  drawn  ;  while 
they  would  find  the  task  equally  hard  of 
pcrsuadii^  the  world  that  they,  or  the 
sellers  of  any  other  commodity,  ought  to 
have  more  than  the  fair  market  price  for 
their  ware.  He  believed  he  might  assume 
that,  since  1815,  there  was  to  be  perceived 
in  the  conduct  of  public  men  a  general  ad- 
mission that,  in  dealing  with  com,  they 
had  acted  upon  the  feeling  that  it  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  exception 
from  the  general  principles  of  trade.  A 
right  hon.  Friend  of  his  had  rightly  ex- 
plained the  purpose  and  object  of  the  law 
of  1815,  when  he  described  it  as  having 
arisen  from  the  great  demand  for  com 
during  war  time,  the  consequent  quantity 
of  land  taken  into  cultivation,  and  the  bar- 
gains made  upon  the  faith  of  a  continuance 
of  high  prices.  In  order  to  preserve  these 
last  the  Legislature  deemed  it  wise  to  re- 
strict the  import  of  foreign  com.  He  must 
own,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  all 
successive  Governments  and  public  men 
had  shown  that  they  were  impressed  with 
the  idea  that,  in  dealing  with  the  Com 
Laws,  the  great  principle  to  be  kept  in 
view  was  that  of  gradual  relaxation,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  ultimately 
entirely  done  away  with.  Now,  they  had 
heard  much  lately  of  the  merits  of  con- 
sistency. For  himself  he  could  claim  no 
such  merit ;  for,  two  or  three  years  ago,  he 
had  voted  for  restriction  in  the  trade  in 
com.  But  he  at  the  same  time  could  not 
admit  that  men  could  not  change  their 
opinions  upon  a  {Mint  without  gross  incon- 
sistency. Therefore,  he  felt  thot  in  de- 
fending the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
from  the  charge,  he  was  also  defending 
himself,  as  well  as  others  who  had  changed 
their  opinions  :  not  that  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  load  with  indiscriminating  eulogy 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  thought 
that  they  had  shown  a  want  of  foresight 
in  1841  in  not  saying  "  these  laws  cannot 
bo  long  kept  up — we  shall,  therefore,  pre- 
pare the  country  gradually  for  the  adoption 
of  perfect  free  trade."  On  the  contrary, 
however,  they  fell  into  the  error  of  imagin- 
ing that  the  Com  Laws  could  he  main- 
tained much  longer  than  it  was  possible 
that  they  could  bo  kept  up.     Since  then. 
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however,  gymptoms  of  a  coming  change 
were  one  after  another  manifest;  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  gangway  blamed  the 
Ministers  for  inconsistency  when  they 
should  blame  their  own  want  of  perception. 
He  did  think  that  there  had  been  abund- 
ant  indication  that  the  convictions  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws  were 
undergoing  a  gradual  but  great  alteration. 
Year  after  year  he  gave  up  some  argu- 
ment in  their  favour.  First,  there  was 
their  alleged  effect  of  producing  steadiness 
of  price — that  consideration  was  thrown 
overboard.  Then  came  the  argument  about 
dependence  on  foreigners — that  met  the 
same  fate — and  so  on.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  went  on  discarding  one  argument 
after  another,  until,  as  he  (Mr.  C.  Buller) 
remembered,  the  general  remark  on  this 
side  of  the  House  was,  "  Why,  on  what 
grounds  are  these  Com  Laws  to  stand,  as 
all  the  considerations  in  their  favour  arc 
thus  successively  abandoned  ?  And,  in 
fact,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  they  had 
stood  on  nothing  more  secure  than  the 
annual  promise  which  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond managed  to  extract,  that  the  Cora 
Laws  should  not  be  altered  that  year.  lie 
certainly  thought  that  Ministers  should 
have  commenced  the  work  much  earlier; 
but  the  great  and  interesting  question  for 
consideration  now  was — "  Under  existing 
circumstances,  can  the  Cora  Laws  be  main- 
tained any  longer?"  He  thought  it  but 
fair  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
admit  that  the  change  of  opinion  which 
they  now  condemned  was  of  long  and  gra- 
dual growth.  He  never  could  believe  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  men  of  sense 
could  go  on  to  the  end  as  they  started  in 
the  beginning.  Ho  blamed  no  man  for 
changing  his  opinion,  especially  a  particu- 
lar opinion  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to 
which  circumstances  must  exercise  a  great 
influence.  But  who — who  had  experienced 
a  change  in  his  own  opinion,  as  he  con- 
fessed he  had  experienced  many  since  he 
came  into  that  House — who  could  say — 
certainly  he,  for  his  own  part,  could  not — 
who  could  tell  the  exact  moment  when  a 
change  of  opinion  took  place  ?  He  re- 
peated he  could  not  point  to  the  exact 
moment  when  he  threw  the  Cora  Laws 
overboard,  and  took  up  his  present  opin- 
ions. Probably,  after  he  was  really  con- 
vinced, he  went  on  in  the  old  course  for 
some  time  from  habit.  Nobody  could  point 
to  the  precise  period  when  they  gave  up 
one  set  of  opinions  and  took  to  another; 


but  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  gave 
from  time  to  time  plain  indications  of  the 
change  gradually  working  in  their  roiuds. 
With  that  conviction  going  on,  how  did 
circumstances  operate  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
laughed  at  the  arguments  founded  upon 
Irish  famine,  and  had  told  the  House  that 
they  were  no  arguments  at  all.  And  here 
he  must  say,  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  shown  a  good  deal  of  that  inconsistency 
with  which  they  were  ready  to  reproach 
others :  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  they 
had  not  been  in  the  same  mind  as  to  the 
existence  of  scarcity  in  Ireland  during  the 
course  of  these  debates.  Nothing  could 
be  more  marked  than  their  tone  in  the 
early  part  of  the  debate  in  admitting  the 
existence  of  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
tress. ["  No,  no  !"]  Why,  they  allowed 
that  there  was  distress,  against  which  the 
Government  was  bound  to  provide.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Somerset  admitted  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  Government  to  open  the 
ports,  and  suspend  for  a  time  the  Corn 
Laws.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Assuming 
the  existence  of  the  distress.]  He  told 
them  that  it  was  not  until  they  found  how 
they  had,  by  their  own  admission,  cut  the 
whole  argument  from  under  their  feet, 
that  they  had  bethought  themselves  of 
bringing  forward  the  Gentlemen  who  had 
lately  attempted  to  deny  the  existence 
of  famine  in  Ireland.  It  did  seem 
to  him  that,  with  such  a  calamity  im- 
pending, or  even  possible,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  that  for  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  come  forward,  and  on  such  evidence 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure, and  to  recommend  the  House  not 
to  take  any  precautions  against  it ;  and  in 
the  teeth  of  evidence  of  the  most  decisive 
nature,  that  the  calamity  was  imminent — 
such  a  course  was  not  one  he  should  like 
to  pursue.  Talk  of  their  denial  of  famine 
in  Ireland;  why,  at  first  to  admit  it  was 
the  whole  gist  of  their  speeches.  Then 
they  moved  round  ;  and  that  there  was  no 
famine,  and  ought  to  be  no  precautions, 
became  the  burden  of  their  song.  ["  No, 
no!"]  Did  they  mean  to  say  that  they 
came  forward  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
denied  the  danger  of  famine.  No,  they 
said  that  Government  ought  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  it.  But  now,  when  it 
was  suitable  to  their  party  views,  they  de- 
nied the  existence  of  scarcity  altogether; 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  came  forward  with  private 
letters  and    hearsay  stories  to  contradict 
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the  most  irrefutable  public  evidence  fur- 
nished hy  public  functionaries  of  all  grades, 
beginning  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
ending  with  the  authorities  of  Poor  Law 
Unions.  All  these  authorities  told  the 
same  tale  of  scarcity  existing,  and  famine 
and  fever  impending ;  but  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen there  were  who  could  still  see  no- 
thing in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  or  at 
least  would  see  nothing  in  its  present  state, 
but  what  tallied  with  their  favourite  argu- 
ments. We  might  have  what  proof  we 
would  of  coming  fever  and  coming  famine; 
but  the  only  spectre  from  which  they  re- 
coiled was  that  of  abundance.  It  seemed 
to  him,  then,  that  this  famine  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny.  Hon.  Gentlemen  once 
admitted  its  existence  by  offering  their  as- 
sistance in  averting  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lincoln  had  told  the  House  that  ho 
would  subscribe  300/.  [Colonel  Sibtuori': 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  will  give.] 
Sorry  should  he  be  to  remind  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  of  an  inconvenient 
promise.  He  mentioned  the  fact,  thinking 
it  greatly  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's 
honour.  He  thought  nothing  could  bo 
more  handsome  than  his  offer,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber would  stand  by  his  word.  But  when 
he  and  others  subscribed,  let  them  recol- 
lect that  the  whole  weight  of  the  Com 
Laws  would  fall  upon  them — they  would 
be  paying  an  increased  price  for  the  supply 
of  the  starving  people  of  Ireland.  Why, 
was  not  the  common-sense  plan  the  sus- 
pension of  the  duties  and  the  free  admission 
of  cheap  food  ?  But,  then,  it  wo.s  said  the 
Government  might  have  opened  the  ports, 
but  where  was  the  necessity  for  altering 
the  Corn  Laws?  Ho  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  recollect  one  or  two  facts 
connected  with  this  subject.  Since  the 
year  1815  Government  had  only  once 
opened  the  ports  by  on  Order  in  CounciL 
It  occurred  in  1826,  under  the  Ministry  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Did  that  Cabinet  propose 
to  dispense  for  a  time  with  the  Com  Laws, 
without  altering  them  ?  Why,  the  first  thing 
they  did  waa  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Indem- 
nity for  themselves,  and  to  propose  those 
alterations  in  the  Com  Law,  which  after 
neveral  changes — not  as  he  thought  for  the 
better — won.'  embodied  in  the  law  of  1 828. 
The  great  argument  against  a  fixed  duty 
was,  "  let  a  time  of  scarcity  once  come, 
the  opening  of  the  ports  could  not  bo  re- 
sisted," and  no  one  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  propose  its  ri'newol.  Was  it  likely 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  once 


consented  to  open  the  ports  would  re-enact 
his  own  law,  which  confessedly  had  not 
answered  its  purpose?  He  wanted  to  ask 
the  protectionists  one  question — the  ports 
once  open,  when  would  they  shut  them? 
They  heard  very  consolatory  stories  about 
the  new  crops  of  potatoes,  and  experiments 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  ho 
supposed  the  Irish  peasantry  were  to  fol- 
low; and  one  hon.  Member  was  so  good  as 
to  take  a  young  potato  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  show  the  House  that  there  was  no  dis- 
ease in  it.  Why,  none  of  them  were  dis- 
eased until  after  they  had  been  put  by  for 
food.  Could  we  look  at  those  ond  be  sure 
of  the  next  crop  ?  The  example  of  what 
occurred  in  America  was  fraught  with 
warning,  for  in  three  successive  years 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes  :  no  Government  could  with  com- 
mon prudence  have  legislated  for  Ireland 
without  considering  the  probability  that 
the  emergency  of  this  year  wotild  Ihj  that 
of  the  next.  Would  you  have  had  the  Go- 
vernment open  the  ports,  and  shut  them  in 
September,  believing  they  would  have  to 
open  them  by  Order  in  Council  next  year 
— or  would  you  have  them  open  the  porta 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  still  keep  the 
law  unaltered  ?  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  have  retained 
the  Com  Law  under  such  circumstances. 
The  feeling,  therefore,  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  have  been  that  the  Com 
Law  would  not  be  peraianent,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  altering  it  increased  year  by 
year;  and  no  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
had  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  to  bo  re- 
taine<l  for  ever.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  admitted 
that  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  a  per- 
manent law,  and  he  spoke  of  alteration 
at  a  period  which  ho  did  not  spe- 
cify. With  this  conviction,  that  the  law 
waa  not  permanent,  and  the  pressure  of 
distress  in  Ireland,  were  there  no  other 
circumstances  which  pointed  out  the  pre- 
sent as  a  time  when  this  change  might  bo 
made  with  peculiar  facility  and  slight  risk  ? 
One  of  the  pjreatest  fears  which  had  been 
expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  this  altera- 
tion, was  the  increase  of  the  supply  from 
abroad.  They  were  guaranteed  now,  that 
for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  little 
importation  of  food  from  abroad.  The 
circumstances  of  Europe  guard  against 
an}-  sudden  alteration  in  the  price  of  com. 
Another  fear  was,  that  labourers  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employ.  The  demand  for 
labour  was  never  so  great  as  now.     The 
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demand  caused  by  the  fonnation  of  railways 
showed  that  this  was  a  fitting  time  for  a 
change  which  might  affect  the  labourer. 
A  third  reason  which  had  weighed  with  the 
Government,  was  the  influence  which  our 
change  of  policy  might  have  on  that  of 
other  nations.  He  had  heard  many  jokes 
made  upon  the  chimerical  nature  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  hopes  that  Prussia 
would  be  influenced  by  the  change  in  our 
Com  Law.  He  saw  last  autumn  in  a 
foreign  paper  that,  in  the  Council  of  the 
ZoUverein  held  last  year,  the  Prussian  de- 
legates used  all  their  influence  to  induce  a 
reduction  of  duties.  Conceive  how  much 
you  would  strengthen  the  voice  of  Prussia 
at  the  Council  of  the  Germanic  League,  if 
you  would  supply  her  with  the  argument 
that  free  trade  was  established  here.  Was 
there  nothing  in  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  which  made  it  a  fitting  mo- 
ment to  relax  our  commercial  policy  ?  He 
would  not  advert  to  questions  of  a  delicate 
nature.  Ho  would  not  speak  of  the  hos- 
tility to  this  country  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed there,  and  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve was  the  sober  sense  of  the  people. 
He  would  not  speak  of  the  probability  of 
diminishing  the  chance  of  war  by  the  re- 
laxation of  our  commercial  policy  ;  but  he 
would  merely  advert  to  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  their  tariff  was  now  under  con- 
sideration— that  they  were  debating  their 
tariff  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  debat- 
ing ours.  It  was  stated  the  other  night 
that  there  were  many  manufacturers  in 
America,  and  especially  in  the  Northern 
States,  who  are  averse  to  any  relaxation. 
Why,  the  Americans  might  just  as  well 
say,  that  the  agriculturists  in  this  country, 
»nd  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  were  averse  to 
onr  change  in  the  Com  Law  ;  but  we  say 
that  we  have  the  majority,  and  can  prevent 
their  opposition  being  effectual.  In  that 
way  they  paraded  the  minority  in  America 
to  support  their  opinion.  In  the  last  elec- 
tion a  great  deal  turned  upon  the  question 
of  the  tariff;  and  in  Congress  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  relaxation 
in  commercial  policy.  There  never  was  a 
moment  in  which  it  was  more  likely  that 
if  Kngland  relaxed  her  policy,  she  would 
ni<fct  with  a  corresponding  relaxation  in 
the  United  States.  On  these  grounds  he 
believed  they  were  wrong  in  finding  fault 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  We  have  a  right  to  find 
fault  with  him  for  maintaining  the  law  so 
long  as  he  has.  They  have  no  such  right, 
for  he  Itas  maintained  it  for  them  longer 


than  any  one  else  could,  or  than  they  could 
have  maintained  it  without  him.  They 
should  thank  him  for  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  them,  and  at  once  admit  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now  yielding 
to  a  necessity  against  which  he  could  no 
longer  struggle.  But  when  he  said  that 
the  other  party  had  a  right  to  blame  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  past,  he 
felt  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  course 
which  he  now  pursued.  If  he  had  not 
listened  to  the  voice  of  argument  and  truth 
sufficiently  soon,  he  had  certainly  now  pro- 
pounded his  measure  of  relief  in  a  frank 
and  determined  spirit.  No  man,  even  of 
his  enemies,  had  ventured  to  impugn  his 
motives.  He  believed,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  acted  on  the  vulgar  views 
of  party,  and  detennined  to  go  along  with 
his  own,  right  or  wrong,  he  might  have  re- 
lied on  a  majority,  and  kept  up  those  laws 
some  time  longer.  But  the  result  would 
have  been  in  the  end  fatal  not  only  to  the 
Com  Laws,  but  to  far  more  important  in- 
terests. He  must  say  that  the  most  de- 
grading policy  a  public  man  could  pursue 
was,  having  changed  his  opinion,  to  give 
a  vote  which  his  reason  condemned  ;  to 
repeat  arguments,  of  the  fallacy  of  which 
he  was  convinced;  and  to  impose  on  the 
country  a  policy  which  he  believed  to  be 
dangerous.  Such  a  course  must  lead  to 
the  beUef  that  the  position  of  a  party 
leader  and  chief  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
instead  of  being  one  of  honour  and  dig- 
nity, would  become  one  of  the  most  dis- 
honourable to  which  any  man  could  attain. 
He  should  touch  on  one  other  argument. 
It  was  said  the  Parliament  should  be  dig- 
solved,  and  the  sense  of  the  people  taken. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  admitted  there  was 
some  validity  in  that  argument.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  was  against  the  sense  of 
the  country,  he  should  say  the  experiment 
was  not  only  unfair,  but  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, because  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be,  that  on  the  assembling  of  a  new 
Parliament  the  Act  would  be  reversed,  and 
the  Com  Law  restored.  But  really,  after 
the  decisive  majority  with  which  the  ques- 
tion was  carried,  there  was  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  party  opposite  would 
increase  their  numbers  by  a  single  unit  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
"  Oh,  but,"  said  they,  "  try."  Grave 
reasons  alone  should  induce  a  Minister  to 
appeal  to  the  country ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  present  state  of  the  question  of  repeal 
furnished  no  such  ground.     The  argiuncnts 
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of  the  protectionists,  on  this  point,  wcro 
Bomo  of  the  oddest.  A  free  trader  was 
returned  in  Westminster ;  and  that,  they 
said,  was  a  great  triumph  to  them.  It  was 
true  he  had  heard  of  400  protectionist 
voters  being  about  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  to  turn  the  scale,  but 
he  never  heard  of  their  setting  up  a  candi- 
date on  their  own  account.  The  result  of 
the  election  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Westminster 
were  in  favour  of  free  trade.  Ue  should 
grant  all  the  most  sanguine  notions  of  the 
protectionists,  that  they  carried  all  the 
small  towns  and  agricultural  boroughs  ; 
and  in  that  way,  with  the  counties,  ob- 
tained a  majority — it  would  be  impotent  to 
keep  up  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  whole 
representative  system  would  be  brought 
tumbling  about  their  ears.  Take  hut  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Morpeth)  and  his  Colleague 
walked  up  to  the  Uouse,  the  representative 
(as  correctly  as  he  could  make  the  calcida- 
tion)  of  twenty-three  county  Members. 
The  protectionists  did  not  pretend  they 
could  alter  the  representation,  the  metro- 
politan representation,  or  that  of  the  city, 
or  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Why, 
these  represented  more  persons  than  240 
boroughs.  lie  asked  the  protectionists, 
then,  had  they  not  sometimes  trembled  at 
the  consequences  of  their  own  possible 
success?  If  they  attempted  to  pursue  a 
course  which  the  great  and  intelligent  ma- 
jority condemned,  so  surely  would  a  second 
Reform  Bill  be  proposed,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resist.  lie  warned  them  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  treading; 
and  before  they  followed  it  up  in  that  and 
the  other  Uouse,  he  put  it  to  them  whether 
they  would  excite  the  public  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country  than  the  Corn  Laws.  They 
talked  of  "  conservative  policy ; "  but  never 
was  there  a  more  sagacious  upholder  of 
that  policy  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  he  resolved  to  give  up  laws  which 
were  the  cause  of  great  heartburning  and 
discontent  amongst  the  people. 

LoKD  G.  BKXTLNX'K  said:  Sir,  the 
hon.  ond  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  commenced  his  ohttcrvations  to 
the  House  by  stating  that  the  universal 
common  sense  of  mankind  was  agreed  in 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  Why,  Sir,  I 
think  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man looks  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America — when  he 


looks  to  the  opinions  of  the  monarch  and 
people  of  Prussia  —  when  he  looks  to 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  France  and 
her  Government  —  when  he  looks  to  the 
united  opinions  of  the  ZoUverein  of  Ger- 
many— and  when  he  looks  to  the  opinions 
of  Russia — he  must  have  paused  before  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  united 
common  sense  of  all  mankind  was  in  fa- 
vour of  free  trade.  The  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street  once  mistook  their  opinions 
for  the  opinions  of  the  united  people  of 
England ;  and  so  it  is,  I  tliink,  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He  mis- 
takes the  opinions  of  a  party  which,  until 
the  month  of  November  last,  was  but  a 
small  minority  in  this  House,  for  the  uni- 
versal common  sense  of  all  mankind.  Sir, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  made 
several  observations  with  regard  to  the 
course  that  those  around  me  have  taken, 
and  the  opinions  we  have  fonncd  in  respect 
of  the  alleged  potato  famine  in  Ireland.  I 
believe.  Sir,  and  every  day  convinces  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  alleged  potato  fa- 
mine in  Ireland  has  been  a  gross  delusion 
upon  the  country.  True  it  is,  that  we, 
having  had  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  come 
down  to  this  House  with  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  stating  that  a  great  calamity 
was  hanging  over  Ireland,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  great  failure — an  immense  and 
general  failure — in  the  potato  crop ;  that 
this  House  was  disposed,  in-  the  first  in- 
stance, to  listen  to  a  statement  coming 
from  such  high  authority.  Since  that 
time,  however,  we  have  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  informing  ourselves  on  the  subject, 
for  we  have  had  Returns  laid  on  the  Table  of 
this  House  from  no  less  than  414  market 
towns  in  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  those 
Returns  was,  tliat  the  average  price  of  po- 
tatoes per  stone  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  a  fraction  under  fourpence.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  people  of  England 
can  bo  persuaded  that  there  is  that  disas- 
trous failure  in  the  potato  crop  which  some 
would  make  them  believe.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  brought  to  believe  that  there 
was  such  an  absolute  failure  in  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  as  to  produce  absolute  fa- 
mine there,  when  they  are  told  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland  the  average  price  of 
potatoes  is  uot  quite  id.  a  stone.  But  we 
have  it,  not  only  from  those  Returns  dated 
the  24th  of  January  last,  and  which  were 
laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House,  that  such 
was  the  low  average  ])riee  of  potatoes,  but 
we  are  also  informed  from  the  daily  newa- 
pa]>ers  of  Ireland,  which  record  the  current 
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prices  of  potatoes  in  all  the  market  towns 
of  that  country,  that  instead  of  potatoes 
rising  in  price,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  they  are  rather  falling,  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  markets.  I  have 
by  me  the  prices  of  potatoes,  in,  I  think, 
eighty  or  ninety  of  the  principal  markets 
of  Ireland,  from  which  I  find  that,  up  to 
the  24th  instant,  there  were  but  four  mar- 
ket towns,  of  the  whole  number  stated  in 
the  Returns,  in  which  the  price  of  potatoes 
had  risen,  while  in  all  the  others  the  prices 
had  remained  as  they  had  been  stated  in 
the  Returns  of  the  24th  of  January  last, 
which  were  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  read 
a  letter  from  Carnarvon,  stating  that  two 
shiploads  of  potatoes  came  over  from  Ire- 
land to  England;  and  we  are  also  informed 
that  several  cargoes  of  potatoes  have 
come  over  to  this  country  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  days.  Why,  the  prices  of  po- 
tatoes must  be  rather  on  the  decline  than 
on  the  rise  in  Ireland,  when  they  export 
them  to  England,  where  we  all  know  that 
they  have  fallen  nearly  one-half  since  the 
month  of  December  last.  So  that  I  think 
I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  there 
never  was  so  gross  a  delusion  attempted 
to  be  practised  upon  any  country  as  that 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  practised 
on  the  people  of  England  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  this  they  have  attempted, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  keep  out  of 
sight  their  own  great  delinquencies  and 
gross  inconsistencies  in  abandoning  all 
those  principles  which  they  entertained 
in  former  years.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that,  after  much 
di£Bculty,  I  did,  some  few  weeks  ago, 
obtain  a  declaration  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  what  he  thought  would  be 
the  prospective  effects  of  this  measure 
as  regarded  the  price  of  wheat.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  last, 
(he  displayed  so  much  courage  in  1842,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  be  so  courageous  again.) 
that  had  free  trade  in  com  existed  in  1836, 
when,  as  he  stated,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  was  39*.,  the  price 
of  wheat  would  not  be  lower  in  the  markets 
of  this  country  by  a  free-trade  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  in  1836  the  average 
price  was  39«.  The  fact  is,  the  average 
price  in  1836  wa»  46«.,  and  in  1839  the 
average  price  was  39«.  I  am,  then,  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on 
that  question,  and  I  am  prepared  to  show 
that  the  prices  would  necessarily  be  con- 


siderably lower.  The  way  properly  to  as- 
certain this"will  be  to  look  back  a  little  and 
to  see  what  was  the  average  price  of  wheat 
throughout  all  the  markets  of  Europe  in 
1836,  and  then  in  connexion  with  those 
prices  to  calculate  the  expenses  of  freight 
and  other  charges,  accurately  to  ascertain 
at  what  price  wheat  could  be  imported  into 
the  port  of  London.  Well,  I  have  ascer- 
tained all  those  facts,  that  I  might  be  en- 
abled accurately  to  place  the  whole  subject 
before  the  House.     I  find  then,  in  1836, 
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Those  prices  are  all  taken  from  the  returns 
of  foreign  countries — they  are  returns 
which  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  and  the  residt 
of  the  whole  is,  that  wheat  in  1836  could 
have  been  imported  from  those  ten  different 
countries  into  England,  and  sold  at  a  very 
considerable  profit.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it 
in  this  House,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
imported  at  a  lower  rate  than  39«.  But,  I 
ask,  how  could  he  advance  such  an  opinion, 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land in  1836  was  not  39s.  but  46«.  2d.  ? 
Consequently,  it  was  clear  that  wheat 
might  be  imported  from  ports  of  Europe 
into  Mark  Lane  in  1836,  at  13».  3d.  the 
quarter  cheaper  than  the  average  price  of 
all  England ;  and  when  you  recollect  that 
in  London  the  average  prices  of  wheat  are 
generally  3».  higher  than  throughout  the 
whole  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  there  had  been  a  free-trade  commerce  in 
1 830,  that  the  ])rice  of  wheat  would  have 
been  reduced  far  below  39«.  a  quarter ;  and 
I  might  have  taken  into  calculation  the 
year  1835,  as   in  that  year  I  found  the 
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average  price  in  the  whole  of  Enj^land  to 
be  39«.  6<i.,  and  which  calculationn  I  have 
made  by  taking  the  prices  of  that  year 
from  the  reports  of  the  different  countries 
in  Europe,  finding  the  result  to  be  in 
1835,  in — 
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From  this  calculation  it  is  quite  evident 
that  in  the  year  1835,  while  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  in  England  39s.  4d., 
the  average  price  was  in  all  the  countries 
in  Europe  I  have  enumerated  29s.  lO^d., 
which  clearly  proves  that  wheat  could  be 
imported  into  Mark  Lane  at  nearly  10».  a 
quarter  lower.  I  trust,  therefore,  I  have 
shown  to  the  House  that  the  alarm  of  the 
fanners  of  England  at  this  measure  of  the 
Government,  was  by  no  means  visionary ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  introducing 
this  measure,  blew  hot  and  cold.  In  one 
half  of  their  speeches  they  affirmed  that 
the  farmers  needed  not  to  be  alarmed,  for 
in  looking  at  the  effects  of  the  Tariff  in 
1842,  as  seen  in  the  prices,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  free  trade  in 
com  would  rather  advance  than  lower  the 
prices  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in 
addressing  themselves  to  the  agricultural 
Members,  turned  round  and  said,  that  their 
only  object  was  to  havo  cheap  food  to  re- 
move starvation,  want,  and  misery — to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  I  hopo  and 
trust  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will  be 
able  to  answer  the  positions  which  I  have 
laid  down,  and  that,  as  he  has  given  no 
clear  or  distinct  opinion  as  to  what  may 
be  the  future  operations  of  his  measure, 
that  he  will,  by  arguments  or  statements, 
this  night  do  so.  Let  him  do  so  clearly, 
distinctly,  and  satisfactorily — let  him  also 
justify  the  decUratton  he  made  as  to  the 


price  of  wheat  in  183G ;  and  if  ho  cannot — 
and  which  I  am  sure  he  cannot — arc  we 
not  entitled  to  ask  him  to  return  to  those 
principles  which  ho  advocated  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  ?  It  has  been  urged  that  a 
free  trade  in  com  is  necessary  to  procure 
steadiness  of  prices  in  tliis  country  ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  argtmients 
against  the  sliding  scale,  that  it  had  not 
promoted  sti^adine.'iB  of  price.  I  am  prepared 
to  show  (and  I  defy  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  prove  the  contrary)  that  since  the  year 
1842  the  prices  in  this  country  were  sub- 
ject to  less  variation  than  in  former  years. 
It  has  also  been  urged  against  us  that  we 
have  given  up  the  sliding  scale  ;  but  we 
have  not  given  up  the  sliding  scale.  We 
have  not  abandoned  the  sliding  scale  ;  and 
I  believe  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
body  are  persuaded  that  the  law  of  1842 
is  a  law  which  worked  much  better  than 
any  other  law  that  had  been  in  operation. 
The  prices  of  the  last  few  years  since 
1842,  are  so  impressed  on  every  Member, 
that  it  may  be  admitted  that  while  the 
lowest  price  in  any  week  since  the  change 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  45s.  Id.,  the  highest 
price  for  one  week,  and  for  one  week  only, 
was  GOs.  Id.;  and  when  wo  call  to  mind 
that  that  high  price  was  created  by  the 
alann  which  was  spread,  and  industriou.sly 
propagated  throughout  the  country,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  when  the  fluc- 
tuation was  only  between  4.5».  Id.  and 
60s.  Id.  in  the  course  of  nearly  four  months, 
that  of  it  the  country  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  Let  me  now  see  what  were  the 
fluctuations  in  other  countries,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  tabular  view : — 
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And  let  it  be  recollected  that  in  France 
thej  hare  also  a  sliding  scale. 
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In  same  years — 

En^laad  Taried  1836  68peroent. 

Hamburgh  1838  lU  " 

Antwerp 1881  135  " 

Memel 182»  106  " 

Ditto    1838  41  " 

Dantiic    1838  154  " 

Amsterdam 1838  131  " 

Bordeaux 69  " 

OdeHa...„ 1830  106  " 

RottanUm  1838  44  " 

If  you  wish  to  have  wheat  at  high  and  low 
prices,  the  best  course  certainly  to  adopt 
will  be  to  abandon  the  sliding  scale  and 
to  adopt  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  as  the  great  desideratum 
should  be  evenness  of  price,  it  is  nowhere 
80  well  to  be  found  as  in  the  law  of  1842. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,-  in  speaking 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  calling  on  the  people  of  England 
to  pay  a  duty  of  17*.  ;  but  I  can  show  this 
duty  of  17*.  was  paid  by  us  in  the  profits 
of  the  importer  from  foreign  countries.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  invoice  which  will  ex- 
plain this. 

"Rostock,  April  17,  1845. 
"  Cargo  of  1 ,404  quarters  of  wheat,  per  Johan- 
nea.  Captain  Neiman : — 

per  Quarter. 
,.    d. 

Invoice,  price  free  on  board 26     6 

Mats  for  Dunnage 0     1} 


per  Quarter. 

„    .             *  *■    d- 

Freight  to  London    3    g 

Metage  0     6 

Storage,  labourage,  and  lighterage  ...       1     6 
Duty  10     0 


Mecklenburg  wheat,  free  61f .  to  64*. ) 
Say   62s.  2d.      J 


49 
62 


6 


Proat 13    4} 

It  has  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  the  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale 
in  expressing  our  willingness  to  open  the 
ports  ;  but  we  never  have'  abandoned  the 
sliding  scale.  It  was  said  that  I  spoke  in 
poetic  metaphor,  and  I  was  begged  to  ex- 
press myself  in  plain  intelligible  prose.  I 
was  afraid  I  wearied  the  House  on  the 
first  introduction  of  this  measure,  when  I 
urged  that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  it. 
We  know,  and  we  have  it  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself,  that  when  he  pro- 
posed to  open  the  ports  in  December,  he 
had  only  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  their  being 
opened.  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a 
man  of  the  most  masterly  mind,  stated  that 
though  there  might  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop,  it  could  not  bo  said  that  there 
was  any  great  deficiency  of  food  in  Ireland  ; 
and  he  said  more,  that  the  present  law 
would  of  itself  meet  the  exigency :  and 
these  are,  I  believe,  the  opinions  in  which 
my  hon.  Friends  around  me  concur.  But, 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  great 
anxiety — as  if  all  the  sweets  of  office  were 
about  to  be  dashed  from  his  lips — has 
asked  what  onr  policy  is  ?  and  I  foel  my- 
self bound  to  give  a  comprehensive  answer 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Recollect- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  evinced  the  most  decided  opposi- 
tion to  any  measure  that  has  been  pro- 
pounded in  regard  to  the  Com  Laws — re- 
collecting that  I  had  the  honour  of  sup- 
porting him  in  that  opposition  up  till  1838, 
and  resisting  any  alteration  in  the  Com 
Laws,  and  that  it  was  not  tiU  1841  that  a 
fixed  duty  of  8«.  a  quarter  was  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Colleague 
— recollecting  that  when  the  Com  Law  of 
1842  was  proposed,  and  finding  that  the 
clamour  they  had  raised,  and  the  cry  for 
cheap  bread  had  not  been  successful  in  re- 
turning a  sufficient  number  of  their  friends 
to  the  House,  that  they  again  declared  in 
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favour  of  a  fixed  duty ;  and  that  it  was  only 
in  November  last  that  it  came  across  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London  that  somcthiug  was  brew- 
ing in  the  Cabinet  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters— that  he  sought  to  outbid  them — 
and  that  he  thought  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  would  be  to  offer  free  trade — I 
will  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  com- 
prehensive advice  that  I  am  prepared  to 
give  to  this  House-  and  the  country — to 
follow  the  advice  universally  given  by  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Baillic  to  his  patients, 
to  take  no  more  of  the  remedies  previously 
prescribed  ;  and  I  would  recommend  that 
no  more  of  the  remedies  prescribed  by  that 
side  of  the  House  should  be  attended  to. 
And  that  is  the  policy  which  my  hon. 
Friends,  if  they  should  come  into  office, 
would  pursue,  and  the  advice  which  they 
would  give  to  the  country ;  seeing  that 
you  do  not  understand  the  complaints  of 
the  country,  they  should  take  no  more  of 
your  advice,  as  you  do  not  understand  how 
to  treat  your  patients.  With  respect  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  who  have  so  lately  adopted  the 
opinions  of  their  former  opponents,  the 
same  recommendation  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
calling  upon  me  not  to  speak  in  poetical 
metaphor,  must  have  made  some  mistake 
as  to  the  person  of  whom  he  was  speaking ; 
he  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  generally  draws  so 
largely  upon  his  imagination,  and  who,  on 
a  former  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  described  him 
(Mr.  Baring)  as  an  angler  fishing  for  the 
Budget,  and  said  a  good  man  struggling 
against  fate  was  "  a  sight  worthy  of  the 
gods."  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  been  fishing  for  the  Budget  from  this 
aide  of  the  House.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ventures  to  impeach  the  course 
we  recommend,  and  states  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  cause  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament on  a  question  of  this  exciting  na- 
ture, with  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  for  the 
people  on  one  side,  and  protection  for  do- 
mestic industry  on  the  other — when  ho 
Tentures  to  tell  us  that  we  are  setting  the 
agricultural  against  the  manufacturing 
cluMS  —  I  must  say,  that  I  think  ho 
moat  have  a  short  memory,  or  he  would 
recollect  that  the  present  Parliament  now 
sits  by  reason  of  a  dissolution  obtained  by 
that  party  of  which  he  is  a  Member,  upon 
the   cry  of  this   very  question   uf  cheap 


bread ;  and  from  the  observations  that 
were  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
previous  to  that  dissolution,  I  should  not 
have  expected  that  he  would  now  have 
been  so  alarmed  about  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  country. 
I  recollect  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, complained  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
who  sat  on  the  benches  opposite,  had  ex- 
cited the  people,  and  compared  them  to 
the  300  foxes  who  had  firebrands  tied  to 
their  tails,  and  were  sent  into  the  midst  of 
the  standing  com  ;  and  I  remember  also 
that  he  compared  them  to  pirates,  who 
would,  rather  than  surrender  the  ship  and 
their  command,  apply  the  torch  to  the 
magazine.  I  would  ask  my  right  hon. 
Friends  who  occupy  the  Treasury  benches, 
what  do  they  think  of  themselves  now  ? 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  are  to  be  compared  to  pirates, 
are  they  not  pirates  too  ?  Have  they  not 
pirated  the  doctrines,  the  arguments,  and 
the  Old  speeches  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  ?  But  I  cannot  pay  you  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  you  possessed  tho 
dare-devil  courage  of  pirotes — that,  rather 
than  yield  to  distress  and  danger,  you 
would  apply  the  torch  to  the  magazine, 
and  sink  your  ship.  I  caimot  say  that  you 
have  stood  by  your  ship  as  long  as  you 
could  keep  her  afloat.  No  ;  you  have  left 
your  ship  in  the  dark  of  the  night  when 
you  had  chartered  to  carry  her  home  iu 
safety.  You  have  brought  her  upon  a  lee- 
shore,  and  left  her  among  the  breakers. 
You  have  placed  her  under  the  guns  of  the 
enemy's  battery  whil.it  your  faithful  crew 
were  asleep  in  their  hammocks.  You  have 
scuttled  your  ship — you,  the  captain  and 
lieutenant,  master,  and  mate— you  scuttled 
the  ship,  stole  the  compass,  sneaked  away 
in  the  long  boat,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
hoping  that  your  gallant  crew  would  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  those  who  would 
board  her.  But  you  judged  of  the  mettle 
of  your  crew  by  your  own  craven  hearts, 
and  though  for  a  moment  we  may  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion,  we  never  have 
been  discouraged — we  have  rallied  from 
the  temporary  shock,  and  we  will  yet  bring 
the  good  ship  off  the  lee-shore  and  carry 
her  safe  home  to  port. 
Debate  adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  27,  1846. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  MEASURES. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  afford  facilities  for  drain- 
ing estates,  and  for  consolidating  the  high- 
way expenditure  ?  Also,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  school- 
masters of  union  workhouses,  and  for  the 
Irish  constabulary  force,  these  being  the 
measures  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
announced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  as  forming  part  of  the  five  mea- 
sures he  intended  to  propoite  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  upon  the  subject  of 
legislation  for  Ireland  ? 

Sib  R.  peel  said,  that  with  respect 
to  the  last  two  points  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  adverted,  namely,  a  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  schoolmasters  of 
union  workhouses,  and  for  defraying,  at 
the  public  charge,  the  expenses  of  the 
constabulary  in  Ireland,  provision  must  be 
made  for  these  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
until  Votes  had  passed  such  a  Committee. 
But  at  an  early  period  after  a  Committee 
had  sanctioned  the  proposal,  a  Bill  would 
be  introduced  upon  those  two  subjects. 
With  regard  to  the  other  two  points — the 
Drainage  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  consolidat- 
ing the  Highway  Trusts — he  was  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  must  be 
aware  of  the  extreme  pressure  upon  the 
time  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a 
long  while  past.  There  was  no  intentional 
delay  on  their  part.  The  announcement  of 
these  measures  led  to  a  great  number  of 
suggestions  and  communications.  The  Go- 
vernment had  applied  all  their  leisure  time 
in  considering  the  details  of  these  subjects, 
and  he  hoped  by  this  day  week  they 
should  be  able  to  lay  the  Bills  on  the 
Table,  at  least  he  would  make  exertion 
to  do  80. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILI^SECOND 
READING.— FOURTH  NIGHT. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  read, 

Mb.  COBDEN  said,  he  had  to  present 
a  petition  from  a  number  of  tenant  farmers 
on  the  Nctherby  estate,  in  Cumberland. 
They  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
measures  proposed   by  Government  were 


most  important,  and  stated  that  they  viewed 
them  with  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  though 
they  could  not  refrain  from  adding  that 
total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  have  met  with  their  more 
hearty  approbation.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
recently  presented  a  petition  from  the  same 
quarter,  signed  by  3,000  farmers  and 
others,  against  the  removal  of  the  existing' 
protection  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  was  glad 
to  congratulate  the  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite (Sir  J.  Graham)  on  the  fact  that  all 
his  tenants  were  not  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  on  this  important  question. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  said  :  I  can  assure 
you.  Sir,  and  the  House,  that  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  prolong  this  protracted  debate, 
which  I  believe  the  country  at  large  sin- 
cerely desires  to  see  terminated  by  some 
decision  of  this  House,  be  that  decision 
what  it  may  ;  but  having  failed  in  the 
course  of  last  evening  to  obtain  that  op- 
portunity of  addressing  you  which  I  was 
desirous  of  taking,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  that  this  discussion  should  ter- 
minate without  adverting  to  some  of  the 
observations  and  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I 
cannot  pass  over  without  notice  the  peti- 
tion that  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  ;  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  I  was  not  cognizant 
either  of  that  petition,  or  of  the  petition 
which  was  presented  on  a  former  occa- 
sion by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  from  a  portion 
of  my  tenantry  taking  opposite  views  on 
the  same  question.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  assure  the  House  that,  neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly,  by  myself  nor  by 
any  of  my  agents,  have  I  interfered,  in  the 
slightest  or  the  most  remote  degree,  with 
the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  my  ten- 
antry on  this  subject.  I  have  left  them, 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  to  exercise 
their  own  free  judgments ;  feeling  that 
they,  as  tenants,  have  as  deep  an  interest 
in  this  matter  as  I  have  as  a  landlord,  and 
that  they,  equally  with  myself,  are  entitled 
to  pursue  the  course  which  is  dictated  by 
their  honest  convictions.  Now,  Sir,  1  shall 
proceed,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
at  once  to  advert  to  the  speech  which  closed 
the  debate  of  last  night :  I  allude  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck) the  Member  for  Lynn.  I  will  first 
dispose  of  the  peroration  of  that  speech  by 
one  remark.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
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concluding  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech,  stripped  of  all  the  metaphor 
whirh  encumbered  it,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  that  personal  invective  which, 
I  must  sajr,  haa  marked  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  speeches  which  have  been  de- 
livered on  this  side  of  the  House  against 
the  measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters propose.  Now,  Sir,  having  frankly 
avowed  a  great  change  in  my  own  opinion 
on  this  subject,  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the 
impropriety — I  might  say,  of  the  imper- 
tinence— of  commenting  with  anything  like 
undue  severity  upon  the  eager  and  tena- 
cious maintenance,  on  the  part  of  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  of  the 
opinions  which  I  sincerely  and  honestly  cn- 
tertjiined,  in  conunon  with  them,  and  which, 
till  a  very  late  period,  I  advocated  with  equal 
wunnth  and  zeal.  Neither,  Sir,  shall  I 
say — for  1  could  not  say  it  with  truth — 
that  I  am  not  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
contidence  and  esteem,  on  the  part  of  se- 
veral hon.  Members  with  whom  I  have 
acted  for  many  years,  and  on  whose  sup- 

rrt  and  friendship  in  trying  circumstances 
have  often  relied,  and  never  relied  in 
vain.  I  must  add,  however.  Sir,  that  when 
I  made  up  my  mind,  under  a  deep  sense 
of  public  duty,  to  act  in  concert  with  ray 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and,  upon  considerations  of  pub- 
lic necessity,  as  it  ap[>eared  to  me,  to  pre- 
sent this  measure  to  Parliament,  as  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Crown,  I  anticipated,  and  I 
foresaw  with  pain,  all  that  has  taken  place 
on  the  present  occasion  w^ith  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  hon.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  I  counted  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice  which  necessity  and  sense  of  duty 
compelled  me  to  make.  I  was  prepared, 
and  I  am  prepared  on  public  grounds,  re- 
gardless of  all  taunts,  regardless  of  all  oblo- 
quy which  may  be  heaped  upon  me,  acting 
from  a  deep  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
public,  to  set  aside  all  personal  considera- 
tions, and  join  in  the  advocacy  of  a  mea- 
sure which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  bo 
necessary  for  the  public  good.  And  al- 
though it  would  be  atfcctation  in  me  to  dis- 
semble the  fact,  that  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  many  things  which  have  been  said  by 
Gcntlemcm  in  tlie  course  of  the  debate 
— by  (jcntlenien  whoso  good  opinion  I 
highly  value ;  yet,  steadily,  firmly,  and 
fearlessly,  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge that  public  duty  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken. I  shall  unflinchingly  persevere 
in  ray  course ;  and  I  am  consoled  by  this 
single  reflection,  that,  in  my  belief,  the 


time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  country 
gentlemen    of    England    will   be    satisfied 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  not 
betrayed  their   int«rests,    and    that    their 
welfare  and  pro8j>erity  will  hereafter  be  re- 
conciled, in  fact  and  in  opinion,  with  tho 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  peace,  whose  contentment, 
whose  more  easy  means  of  existence,  it  is 
the  object  of  the   Bill   to  promote ;    and 
I  conscientiously  beUevc  that  this  measure, 
if  it  receive  tho  sanction  of  Parliament,  will 
not  fail  to  accomplish  this  great  end.    Now, 
Sir,  allow  mo  to  advert  to  some  of  the  ar- 
guments    which  have   been   produced   by 
the  noble   Lord   the   Member   for  Lynn, 
in    opposition   to    this    measure.     I    may 
be   wrong,    but    certainly    it    docs    occur 
to  me,  that  the  arguments  which  the  noble 
Lord   adduced   against   this  measure  are 
])recisely  the  arguments — the  most  cogent, 
the  most  convincing,  the  most  unanswer- 
able—which tho  opponents  of  tho  sliding 
scale,  from  time  to  time,  have  urged  against 
its   continuance.     I   will   begin   with   the 
first*position  taken  up  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  opinion 
from  the  Treasury  bench ;  and,  failing  tho 
statement  of  any  such  opinion  from  that 
quarter,  he  speculates  himself  as  to  what 
will  be  the  price  of  wheat  imder  a  free 
trade  in  com  :  and,  with  a  view  of  form- 
ing an  estimate-  of  this  price,  he  went,  last 
night,  through  this  very  extraordinary  pro- 
cess.    He  took  the  years  1835  and  1836, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was 
remarkably  low;  tho  price  in  1836  being, 
I   think,  about  45«.   a  quarter,    and  the 
price  in  1835  being  39 j.  a  quarter;  and 
then,  in  those  circumstances,  he  takes  the 
price  of  wheat  on  the  Continent  in  these 
two  years,  and  estimates  from  that  by  sim- 
ply adding  theamountof  freight,  and  charges 
the  price  at  which  it  might  have  been  brought 
here,  and  sold  at  a  profit.     Now,  observe, 
one  great  argument,  against  our  restrictive 
Corn  Law,  is  derived  from  its  influence  on 
the  com  trade  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
arising  from  the  unsteadiness  of  our  de- 
mand;   for,    in   varying  times    and   vary- 
ing seasons,  the  demand  is  most  unequal 
and    uncertain.     It   is   quite   clear,    from 
long  experience,  that  the  price  of  wheat 
on    the   continent  of  Europe  mainly  de- 
pends on  the  demand  for  it  in  the  British 
market.     The  price  in  ISS.t  and  1836  be- 
ing unusually  low  in  England,  the  accus- 
tomed eflfcct  was  produced  on  the  Conti- 
nent.    There  was  a  glut  in  the  foreign 
market  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  Bri- 
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tish  demand.  Our  supply  was  drawn  from 
our  own  resources ;  the  price  was  low ; 
the  complete  suspension  of  the  importation 
from  abroad  acted  upon  and  reduced  the 
price  on  the  Continent ;  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  and  from  those  premises, 
the  noble  Lord  draws  the  inference  that 
the  price  at  which  wheat  may  be  imported 
and  sold  in  this  country,  is  somewhere  about 
30*.  per  quarter.  I  leave  it  to  the  House 
to  say  whether  it  be  a  safe  inference  from 
these  premises,  that,  communj6u«  annis,  30s. 
per  quarter  would  be  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Enjfland.  As  it  appears  to  me,  the  great 
argument  in  favour  of  a  steady  annual  de- 
mand of  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  aid  of  the  deficiency  of  our  own 
ftupply,  is  this — that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  from  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  our  population,  with 
the  difficulty  of  finding  them  a  supply  of 
food  from  home-growth  annually  increas- 
ing, the  demand  for  com  from  abroad  will 
also  annually  increase ;  and  the  effect  will 
be,  not  so  much  to  lower  the  price  of  com 
in  this  country,  as  to  raise  the  price  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  thereby  equalizing 
the  demand  here  and  abroad,  and  thus  ef- 
fecting this  great  object,  giving  security  to 
the  people  of  England,  even  in  years  of  de- 
ficiency, against  any  sudden  or  extrava- 
gant rise  of  price,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  price  of  com  will  be  raised  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Our  commercial  rivals  will  thus 
have  an  extended  trade  with  England,  but 
will  exchange  their  com  for  those  commo- 
dities which  we  can  manufacture  more 
cheaply  than  themselves.  Thus,  their 
competition  with  our  manufactures  will 
be  discouraged,  by  the  price  of  corn 
being  raised  in  their  markets,  which  is 
a  great  object  with  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  this  country  to  effect.  We  shall 
secure  steadiness  of  price  here,  and  we 
shall  also  take  precautions  for  ensuring 
a  moderate  price.  I  repeat,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  British  demand,  in  the 
years  1835  and  1836,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  those  years,  so  far  from  forming  any 
groundwork  by  which  to  estimate  the 
price  that  would  prevail  under  a  system 
of  free  importation,  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  uncertainty  of  our 
demand  in  foreign  markets,  and  of  the  ef- 
fects of  that  uncertainty,  which  indisposed 
the  northern  Powers  of  the  continent  of 
Enrope  to  any  friendly  commercial  rela- 
tions with  this  country.  The  noble  Lord 
then  proceeded  to  argue  with  reference  to 
'teadiness  of  price;   and  he  produced  a 


table  which  again,  I  think,  remarkably 
illustrates  another  great  defect  which  the 
enemies  of  the  sliding  scale  have  alleged  to 
be  inherent  in  our  present  system  of  Corn 
Laws.  The  noble  Lord  demonstrated,  by 
tables  which  he  produced,  more  clearly 
than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  it  shown,  that 
the  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
com  on  the  Continent  do  depend  upon 
the  demand  from  England  for  that  com- 
modity, which,  under  the  sliding  scale,  is 
a  varying  demand.  The  noble  Lord  has 
produced  a  table  of  fluctuations,  which 
shows  most  unequivocally,  that  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  demand  at  uncertain 
periods,  from  England,  in  certain  ports  of 
the  Continent,  for  wheat,  in  e.xaetly  that 
proportion  have  been  the  fluctuations  in 
price  in  those  foreign  ports.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  document  that  the  fluctua- 
tions have  been  greatest  at  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam, Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  and  Odessa, 
which  are  the  ports  whence  we  draw  most 
of  our  required  supplies ;  and,  to  complete 
the  demonstration,  the  noble  Lord  dwelt 
upon  the  fact,  that  at  Bordeaux  the  fluc- 
tuation had  been  the  least;  when  it  is 
quite  notorious  that  with  France  we  have 
scarcely  any  com  trade  whatever,  and  con- 
sequently the  effect  of  our  irregular  de- 
mand would  not  be  felt  there.  Next  to 
Bordeaux,  it  appeared  the  fluctuation  has 
been  least  in  New  York ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  American  corn  trade  has  been  ex- 
posed to  peculiar  difficulty  with  respect  to 
this  country ;  for  the  distance,  added  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  market,  has  prevented 
our  varying  demands  from  much  influenc- 
ing that  market.  Now,  the  inference 
which  I  should  say  was  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  foreign 
market  are  in  a  very  great  degree  attri- 
butable to  the  uncertainty  of  the  British 
demand.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
this  state  of  foreign  trade  ?  We  con- 
vert our  natural  and  best  customers,  not 
oidy  into  commercial  rivals,  but  into  com- 
mercial enemies.  When  they  have  an 
abundance  of  corn,  if  the  harvest  has 
been  good  here  also,  their  markets  are 
glutted;  they  have  a  superabundant  sup- 
ply, and  can  only  obtain  a  very  low  price 
for  their  grain.  The  ruin  of  the  grower  is 
then  the  consequence.  When  there  is  a  de- 
ficient sup])ly  abroad,  should  the  supply 
have  been  short  here  also,  we  tender  extra- 
vagantly high  prices  for  their  corn,  and  draw 
from  thorn  our  supplies,  at  a  great  inconveni- 
ence to  them,  and  at  the  risk  of  involving 
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them  in  want :  the  starving  of  the  foreign 
consumer  then  ensues ;  and  so  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  upon  the  whole,  consi- 
dering the  uncertainty  of  our  com  trade, 
it  is  one  on  which  they  can  place  no  reliance, 
and  are  much  better  without  it.     They  ac- 
cordingly meet  us  with  hostile  tariffs  ;  they 
impose  high  duties  upon  our  manufactures  ; 
and,   hitherto,  they  have    not   only  relin- 
quished our  com  trade  in  despair,  as  not 
only    not    conducive    to    their    interests, 
hut  they  have  regarded  it  as  inconsistent 
with   their    national   safety   and   welfare. 
Then  I  repeat  that  the  effect  produced  by 
our   Corn    Law  legislation   has  tended  to 
create  fluctuations  in  the  markets  of  the 
Continent ;   and  this  has  appearad  to  mo 
amongst   the   strongest   reasons   why  the 
system    should    he    altered.      The   noble 
Lord  proceeded   to  comment   upon  what 
he   called  the  evenness  of  price  in  Eng- 
land, since   the   alteration  of  the  law  in 
the  year  1842.     I  have  already  stated  to 
the  House  that  that  very  evenness  of  price, 
in  the  present  year,  appears  to  me  to  be 
delusive.      There   certainly   does   appear, 
from  the  averages  as  now  taken,  an  even- 
ness of  prices.   But  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is 
notorious   that  in  no  year,  I  believe  not 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  farmer, 
has  there  been   such  an  inequality  in  re- 
spect to  the  quality  of  the  grain  iUelf,  as 
there  is  in  the  present  year.     I  believe  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say,  that  the 
price  of  the  wheat  of  last  year  varies  from 
48».  up  to  72s.  a  quarter.      But  while  this 
variation  in  the  market  prices  exists,  it  is 
not  shown  in  the  averages  by  which  the 
duty  is  regulated,  the  shding  scale  being  in 
this  respect  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  it  leads, 
in  fact,  to  false  conclusions,  and  operates 
imperfectly  in  great  national  emergencies, 
and  hence  an  alteration  of  that  scale  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.    Then  the  noble 
Lord  made  another  observation  incidental  to 
his  main  argument — that  he  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  importations  of  foreign 
grain,  when  they  did  Uke  phice,  were  ge- 
nerally in  foreign  ships.      Again,  I  say, 
this  is  one  of  the  leading  objections  to  the 
sliding  scale.    Owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of 
its  operation,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  what  may  be  the  amount  of  duty  on  the 
Arrival  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  our  ports,  our 
merchants  do  not  choose  year  by  year  to 
engage  in  so  hazardous  a  traffic.    When  the 
time  of  scarcity  comes,  however,  not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost  in  despatching  ships  laden 
with  grain ;  wc  cannot  wait  for  our  own  ships 
to  go  and  fetch  it ;  and,  owing  to  their  em- 


ployment in  other  trades,  they  are  not  to 
be  had.     There   is  no  alternative  but  to 
take  any  ship  that  offers ;   and  from  the 
foreign  ports  foreign  ships  are  necessarilj 
sent.     The  noble  Lord  has  obeenred,  that 
the  freight  in  British  ships  is  higher  than 
in  foreign  ships.     This  is  a  consequence 
of   the    uncertainty  of  the  demand  ;    and 
thus    the    importation    takes   place   more 
usually  in  foreign    than    in  British  ships. 
And  this  circumstance  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred,  the   cncourngement  to  fo- 
reign, and  discouragement  to  British  ship- 
ping, is  one  among  many  reasons  why  the 
existing  law  has  been  condemned  by  its 
opponents.      The   noble   Lord   then   pn)- 
ceeded  to  state  that  the  farmers  look  with 
dread  and  consternation  on  this  measure. 
The  petition  which  has  been  this  evening 
presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port, has  clearly  shown  that  all  farmers  do 
not  80  regard  it.     But  the  .hon.  Member 
for  Huntingdonshire   (Mr.  Fellowes)   has 
said,  that   if    these  protective  laws  were 
removed,  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Bedford 
Level  would  go  out  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
hon.   Gentleman  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment (Mr.  E.  T.  Yorke)  said,  as  1  under- 
stood, that   the   panic  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely  was   so  great,  that 
drainage  had  been  suspended,  and  that  all 
agricultural    improvement    had    suddenly 
been  brought  to  an  end.     But,  Sir,  I  must 
observe,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  panic  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire has  adverted  to,  is  much  more 
confined  within  these  walls  than  the  hon. 
Members  below  the  gangway  are  prepared 
to  admit.     Ail  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
on  the  subject  does  not  lead  me  to  the  be- 
lief that  cither  landlords   or  tenants,  who 
are  not  exposed  to  the  contagious   atmo- 
sphere of  this  House,  partake  of  the  panic 
wliich  the  hon.  Gentlemen  describe  as  being 
general.     We  were  told,  not  long  ago,  by 
some  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  of  a  landed  proprietor  in 
Somersetshire  who  had  offered  to  release 
all  his  tenants  from  their  existing  engage- 
ments, should   they  be  under  anj'  appre- 
hension as  to  the  effects  of  the  alterations 
now  proposed;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  out 
of  forty-one  tenants  who  had  received  the 
offer  so  to  be  released,  only  six  had  availed 
themselves  of  it.    Now,  I  admit  that  such  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  no  sure 
criterion  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
present  condition  ;   because  tenants  have 
at  all  times  a  large  capital  invested  in  their 
farms,  and  they  cannot  suddenly  withdraw 
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from  them  without  an  immense  sacrifice. 
Therefore,  I  admit,  at  once,  that  the  refu- 
sal to  accept  such  an  offer,  and  to  surrender 
their  farms,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  satisfaction  with  existing  or  contem- 
plated arrangements.  But,  having  made 
that  admission,  I  must  contend  on  the  other 
hand,  that  where  we  see  farmers  entering 
into  fresh  contracts  for  large  farms,  and 
commencing  great  improvements,  this  is 
conclnsire  evidence  that  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  fanners  entering  into  such  con- 
tracts, no  alarm  whatever,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  measure  now  under 
consideration.  And  aa  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  that  the  statements 
of  the  existence  of  apprehensions  should 
be  refuted,  and  that  no  such  impression  as 
tliat  spoken  of  should  continue  on  the 
public  mind,  the  House,  will,  perhaps,  per- 
mit mo  to  lay  before  it  some  facts  which 
have  come  within  the  range  of  my  own 
observation.  If  I  were  called  on  to 
mention  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  most 
distinguished  for  sagacity,  skill,  and  in- 
telligence, I  should  assuredly  name,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  farmers  of  the  East 
Lothian  of  Scotland.  Now,  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  Lord  Belhaven  to  read  to  the 
House  a  letter,  dated  February  2oth,  con- 
taining information  on  this  subject.  Lord 
Belhaven  writes — 

"  I  have  been  on  a,  Ti»it  to  Lord  Wemyss  for 
lome  days,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  optnioDi  of  the  East  Lothian  .ind  Berwick- 
ibire  fiknnera  to  a  considerable  extent.  Lord 
Wemyss'  property  in  this  county  is,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  in  it ;  and  his  factor,  a  clever 
■ennble  man,  tella  me  that  there  is  not  a  &rni  in 
tliia  county  or  Berwickshire  now  to  let  that  there 
are  not  more  offers,  and  higher  offers  too,  than  he 
ever  saw  made  for  them,  and  by  men  of  skill  and 
capital.  I  asked  bow  he  accounted  for  this.  His 
anawer  wa»,  '  the  com  question  is  now  considered 
as  settled ;  and  the  prospect  held  out  of  getting  the 
land  drained  by  the  landlords,  instead  of  having  to 
lay  out  the  money  themselves  as  formerly,  has 
created  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  among  all 
intelligent  Girmeni.'  One  gentleman  of  this  county 
stated,  tliat  on  a  property  in  Berwickshire,  on 
which  he  was  trustee,  he  had  five  offers  from  men 
of  known  character  as  flrst.ratc  farmers,  the 
amount  of  which  was  1 0/.  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
sent rent.  (This  is  since  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.]  These  are  facts 
which  are  worth  all  th«  arguments  one  hears, 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  greatest  corn-growing 
district  in  .Scotland." 

While  reading,  I  heard  somebody  behind 
me  refer  to  East  Gloucester.  I  under- 
stand what  was  meant,  and  that  it  had  re- 
lation to  the  much-desired  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  I  answer  the  insinuation  by 
8»ying,  there  waa  an  intention  to  bring 
Vol.  IL 


forward  a  protection  candidate  for  East 
Lothian  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Charteris, 
the  late  Member  for  East  Gloucester,  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate.  Sir  G.  War- 
render  withdrew  his  protection  candidate ; 
and,  I  believe,  the  return  of  Mr.  Charteris 
for  East  Lothian,  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  But  let 
me  now  advert  shortly  to  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
where  the  hon.  Member  iitformed  us  that 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  where  agricultural  improvement  wag 
su.spended.  Again,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
read  a  letter,  and  again  I  have  full  permis- 
sion to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion.    It  runs  thus  : — 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
a  day  or  two  ago, with  the  following  postscript: — 
'  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  my  Cam- 
bridgeshire steward,  to  inform  me  that  he  had  just 
let  two  farms  for  me  to  very  intelligent  men, 
fikther  and  son,  with  ample  capital,  at  an  increase 
of  1 261.  a  year  on  their  present  rent.  The  agree- 
ment lias  been  made  since  Peel's  measure  was  in- 
troduced.' Such  £icts  as  these  seem  to  me  to  be 
worth  more  than  hosts  of  figures  and  columns  of 
statistics." 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  given  me  leave 
to  make  use  of  this  communication,  which 
touches  only  the  rental  of  land.  But  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  upon  the  value  of  the 
fee-simple?  I  know  several  land-surveyors 
of  the  highest  eminence  who  were  for- 
merly much  opposed  to  the  alteration 
of  the  system,  but  who  now  have  avowed 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
who  state  that  they  are  astonished  by  the 
effect  produced  by  what  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  virtual  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion :  they  foresee  an  immediate  augmenta- 
tion of  the  value  of  land.  I  may  notice 
the  instance  of  an  estate  in  Essex.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Totness  is  cognizant 
of  the  case — the  land  is  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  metropolis  —  there  is  no 
residence  upon  it — and  the  rental  is  about 
6501.  a  year.  The  owner,  considering 
its  proximity  to  London,  the  increasing 
traflSc  by  railroads,  and  other  circum- 
stances, was  advised  to  ask  thirty-two 
years'  purchase  for  it ;  and  for  three  years 
ho  has  been  unable  to  obtain  an  offer 
approaching  his  price.  What  is  the  fact 
now  ?  Within  the  last  three  weeks  an 
offer  has  been  made  coming  up  to  his 
valuation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  bargain  will  be  struck.  It  is 
very  easy  for  hon.  Members  opposed  to  the 
change  of  the  law  to  speculate  on  the  dis- 
advantageous effect  of  it ;  but  I  say  that  » 
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single  fact  like  tbis  Bcattera  to  tbe  winds 
all  their  gloomy  conjectures.  If  it  were 
true  that  land  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  would  any  man  out  of  Bedlam 
now  get  about  enclosing  land  ?  Is  the 
House  aware  of  the  working  of  the  En- 
closure Commission  ?  By  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  last  Session,  facilities 
to  enclosure  were  given  on  easy  terms,  and 
at  a  small  expense  ;  and  what  have  been 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  within 
tbe  last  few  months  ?  What  applications 
have  been  made  for  new  enclosures  ?  In 
September  last,  applications  were  sent  in 
for  the  enclosure  of  2,298  acres  ;  in  Oc- 
tober, the  number  of  acres  sought  to  be 
enclosed  was  4,588.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  strict  protection  was  given  to 
the  land,  and  no  alteration  of  the  law  was 
contemplated  ;  but  in  November  there  was 
pregnant  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  pro- 
pose a  material  alteration  in  the  Com 
Laws.  Did  that  check  the  disposition  for 
enclosure  ?  The  House  shall  see  :  tbe  ap- 
plications were  in  this  proportion  :  —  In 
October,  4,588  acres ;  in  November,  7, 1 47 
acres  ;  in  December,  7,205  acres  ;  in  Ja- 
nuary, 5,600  acres  ;  in  February,  3,595 
acres.  [Cheering.]  Nothing  is  so  im- 
prudent as  cheering  too  soon  ;  and  I  will 
show  the  hon.  Members  why.  In  one 
week  of  the  present  month  there  have 
been  applications  for  the  enclosure  of 
1 ,500  acres  ;  and  within  the  last  fort- 
night, from  the  County  of  York  alone, 
has  been  sent  in  an  application  for  the  en- 
closure of  Bowes  Moor,  a  common  of  infe- 
rior land,  to  no  less  an  extent  than  1 4,000 
acres.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  hon. 
Members  cheered  a  little  prematurely  ? 
Besides,  there  has  been  an  application  from 
Taunton  Dean,  Somerset,  for  the  enclos- 
ure of  2,5110  acres  ;  so  that,  within  the 
last  fortnight,  application  has  been  made 
for  the  enclosure  of  no  fewer  than  1G,.500 
acres.  So  much  for  land  being  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  But  I  must  hero  be 
pcrmitte<l  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  Bill  at  this  moment  in  ]>rogrcss :  it 
is  entitled,  "A  Bill  for  enclosing  and  re- 
claiming from  the  Sea  certain  tracts  of 
land  forming  part  of  the  great  Estuary 
called  the  Wash."  This  is  not  a  question 
of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation — -not  a 
question  of  enclosing  waste  land — but  a 
question  of  applying  the  Dutch  principle  of 
scooping  land  out  of  the  ocean,  and,  by 
the  application  of  capital,  making  that 
land  pro<hiL-tivc.  Whose  names  are  at  the 
bMk  of  the  Bill?     First,  I  mo  that  of 


Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  the  second  name 
is  that  of  Viscount  Jocelyn  ;  and  tbe  third 
that  of  Mr.  Bagge,  the  Member  for  West 
Norfolk.  This  Bill,  be  it  remembered, 
has  been  brought  in  in  the  present  year, 
since  the  plan  of  Government  with  respect 
to  tbe  change  in  the  Com  Laws  was  well 
known.  [Lord  G.  Bestinck  :  It  is  a 
notice  by  a  Member.]  But  here  is  the 
Bill  itself;  and  the  capital  to  be  invested 
is  no  less  than  500,000i.,  with  power  to 
borrow  200,000J.  Then,  let  us  look  at  tlie 
list  of  subscribers.  The  first  name  is  that  of 
William  George  Frederick  Scott  Bentinck, 
commonly  called  Lord  George  Bentinck  ; 
and  among  the  directors  I  find  the  names 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Sir  U. 
Folkcs,  mayor  of  Lynn  for  the  time  being, 
and  others.  Now,  in  a  former  Session, 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  interposed  an 
obstacle  ;  and  there  was  a  negociation  be- 
tween the  parties  on  this  point,  but  the 
issue  was  not  satisfactory  ;  but  hero,  in 
this  Bill,  there  is  an  admission  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  there  is  a  clause 
charging  the  property  of  the  company 
with  the  payment  of  one  per  cent,  to  the 
Crown  upon  all  outlays  and  expenses, 
wliich  is  expressly  stated  to  be  intended 
as  compensation  for  30,000  or  40,000 
acres.  Now,  the  noble  Lord  will  pemiit 
me  to  put  a  question  to  him  wliich  he 
has  often  put  to  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
What  is  his  estimate  of  the  price  of  wheat 
under  the  new  measure  ?  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  a  great  authority  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances  ;  he  is  a  perfect 
De  Moivre  in  his  way,  and  would  no  doubt 
make  an  excellent  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  I  want  to  know  what  is  his 
calculation  as  to  the  future  price  of  wheat, 
which  induces  him  to  take  so  prominent  a 
part  in  this  remarkable  speculation  ?  It 
is  now,  Sir,  my  painful  duty  to  turn  to  a 
more  serious  part  of  the  great  question  : 
the  House  will  anticipate  that  I  allude  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  I  heard  with  great 
pain,  and  with  surprise,  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  that, 
in  his  opinion,  which  every  day's  ex- 
perience confirmed,  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland  was  a  gross  delusion  ;  he  said,  I 
think,  that  a  more  gross  delusion  bad 
never  been  palmed  upon  the  country  by 
any  Government ;  and  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that,  because  the  average 
price  of  potatoes  throughout  Ireland  was  J 
only  4d.  a  stone,  there  could  not  be  any  ^ 
famine  in  that  country.  Now,  I  must 
have  fiuled  in  my  ouduavour  to  show  the 
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House  what  is  the  real  state  of  Ireland, 
if  it  can  believe  that  the  average  price  of 
potatoes  is  any  criterion  of  the  state  of 
destitution  in  that  country.  I  may  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  4d.  a  stone  in  Ire- 
land is  nearly  double  the  price  of  potatoes 
in  ordinary  circumstances  at  this  period 
of  the  year  ;  and  that,  when  you  take  the 
difference  between  2d.  and  id.  a  stone  for 
potatoes,  it  is  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  an  article  of  food  of  100  per  cent.,  a 
difference  between  plenty  and  want  —  I 
might  almost  say  between  life  and  death. 
The  noble  Lord  also  commented  upon  the 
fact  of  some  large  imports  from  Ireland. 
What  is  the  inference  from  that  ?  He 
seems  to  draw  the  inference  that  there  is 
no  destitution  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  a 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  potatoes 
in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  is  almost  as  great  as  in 
Ireland  itself.  High  prices  will  attract  the 
supplies  to  the  richer  from  the  poorer  coun- 
try, and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
those  imports  that  the  growers  desire  to  gain 
something  from  the  small  remnant  of  the 
crop  whilst  it  remains  good.  But  the  view 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  may  have  been 
taken  under  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  is, 
however,  supported  by  the  high  authority 
of  an  Irish  Member,  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Recorder  of 
I)ublin,  recently  returned  from  Ireland, 
and  who  has  told  the  House  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  scarcity  are  the  grossest  ex- 
aggerations. [Mr.  Shaw.  Great  e.xag- 
gerations.]  Well,  great  exaggerations.  I 
hope  the  House  will  bear  with  me  if  I  de- 
tain it  by  reading  some  extracts  upon  this 
point,  which  assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
importance ;  for  I  must  confess  it  was  read- 
ing these  details  in  October  which  convinced 
me  then,  as  I  am  convinced  now,  that  a 
discussion  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  was  inevitable.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  in  November,  consisting,  in  his  opin- 
ion, of  gross  exaggerations.  [Mr.  Shaw  : 
Great  exaggeration.]  Great  exaggeration ! 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman : 
the  distinction  between  gross  and  great  is 
rather  a  refinement ;  that  report  was  made 
to  the  Government  in  November.  That 
report,  however,  was  not  the  circumstance 
which  first  alarmed  me.  I  happened  in 
October  to  be  residing  in  Cumberland  ;  and 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  in  Ireland,  which 
includes  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 


gentry  of  the  country.  Now,  that  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  this 
society  was  dated  October  23,  and  tlie 
House  will  see  how  far  Dr.  Plaj-fair's  re- 
port (which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
cuses of  great  exaggeration)  corresponds 
with  this  letter  : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  send  you  .m  extract  from 
a  Dublin  morning  p.iper,  wlUch  will  give  you  a 
correct  account  of  the  measures  which  the  council 
of  this  society  have  adopted,  respecting  the  pre- 
v.iiling  disease  in  the  potato  crop.  I  beg  leave 
also  to  state  tliat  when  I  issued  a  circular  about  a 
month  since  to  tlio  secretaries  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  local  societies  in  connexion  with  the  cen- 
tral one,  I  got  several  answers  from  jwrsons  stat- 
ing that  the  disease  was  not  then  .apparent  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  I  have  since  re- 
ceived letters  from  most  of  them,  stating  that, 
upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the  disease  in 
almost  every  quarter,  and  I  may  safely  say  it  ap- 
peared tiint  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland  that 
is  not  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  Since  my  re- 
turn from  the  cattle  show  at  Ballinasloe  my  office 
has  been  filled  with  specimens  of  the  diseased  po- 
tatoes from  all  quarters.  The  council  of  this  so- 
ciety have  directed  their  labour  to  two  objects. 
First,  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  actual  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  different  localities,  through  the  ma- 
chinery at  our  command,  and  to  transmit  the  same 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Irish  Government  at 
the  Castle.  Secondly,  to  institute  the  series  of 
experiments  within  described,  under  the  direction 
of  I'rofessor  Kane,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
upf>n  saving  the  remnants  of  the  crop,  which  now 
undoubtedly  apjwars  to  be  in  the  greatest  jeo- 
pardy. The  result  of  these  experiments  shall  be 
carefully  matured  and  communicated.  I  shall 
merely  add,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  panic  appears 
to  exist  in  nil  parts  of  the  community,  and  those 
who  know  the  country  best  are  most  puzzled  how 
to  act.  One  thing,  however,  I  think,  is  certain — 
that  enough  has  already  transpired  to  justify  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  the  Government." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  upon 
Ministers  the  responsibility  of  a  premature 
decision  on  the  question ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Member  himself  says  that  he  was  much 
alarmed  in  October.  Was  it  not,  then,  the 
duty  of  Government  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber to  act  on  the  information  they  had 
received  ?  They  thought  it  their  duty  to 
act  with  promptitude,  and  to  take  into  im- 
mediate consideration  the  laws  regulating 
the  supply  of  com.  But  what  I  have  read 
is  not  all.  There  came  enclosed  in  the 
letter  I  have  read  a  communication  from 
a  Colleague  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  University,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  thus  addressed 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Association  in  writ- 
ing :— 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  it  will  not  be  in  ray 

power  to  attend  the  special  meeting  of  the  council 

this  day.     If,  as  I  apprehend,  the  accounts  from 

the  different  parts  of  Ireland  concur  in  represent-. 
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ing  the  iailnre  in  the  potato  orop  as  at  nil  general, 
I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  council 
■honld  take  means  for  bringing  the  xubject  before 
the  I-ord  Lieutenant,  in  the  hope  tliat  Government 
might  take  some  >t«pa  to  make  provision  against 
the  imminent  fiunine.  I  am  aware  that  some  time 
since  inquiries  were  made  through  the  constabu- 
lary by  tfovernmcnt ;  but  the  character  of  the  dis. 
ease  is  so  peculiar,  and  the  mode  of  its  operation 
M>  nnexpeoted,  that  the  apparent  state  of  the  crop 
of  potatoes  a  fortnight  ago  affords  very  incorrect 
information  as  to  its  real  state  at  the  pres<>nt  mo- 
ment. I'robably  the  council  could  not  do  better 
than  to  instruct  you  to  prepare  a  digeBt  of  the  in- 
formation which  may  have  come  in  from  the  local 
societies,  such  aa  could  be  presented  to  (iovern- 
nicnt ;  and  if  they  were  to  meet  again  next  week, 
say  on  Thursday  next,  they  might  then  enter  into 
oommunication  with  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  name  Thursday,  for  I  think  during  the 
next  few  days,  when  the  people  are  beginning  to  dig 
their  crops,  much  accurate  iuformation  will  reach 
you :  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  when  we  com- 
municate with  Government,  the  (\illest  and  most 
accurate  iuformation  should  be  afforded  to  them." 

Such  was  the  opinion  in  October,  and  I 
believe  that  a  deputation  waited  upon  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  ;  but  the  urgency  of  the 
case  induced  the  Secretary  to  address  me 
personally  in  the  letter  I  have  before  read, 
I  will  now  shortly  state  the  more  recent 
information  that  has  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  House  will  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  main- 
tains that  a  more  gross  exaggeration  was 
never  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the 
country.  Sinking  the  love  of  his  country 
in  his  greater  love  of  truth,  this  is  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  I  will  now  read  the  account 
we  have  received  from  Waterford,  dated 
the  19th  of  March,  addressed  by  the  Com- 
missioner there  to  the  Conuuissary  i]t 
chief : — 

"  The  price  of  potatoes  is  w  high,  and  they  are 
of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  they  are  oo  longer  used 
in  the  poorhouse  here,  bread  being  substitute*!. 
Nearly  all  the  |>otatoes  on  the  quay  come  in  ooaat- 
ing  vessels  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  wher*  it 
appears  tlic  soil  is  sandy,  and  whore  the  mayor 
infonns  me  the  disease  has  dune  very  little  injury; 
but  the  price  is  Od.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.,  which  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  I  can  \>e»r 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  phicc  a  proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half 
— and  in  some  cases  the  whole — has  been  found 
totally  injured,  fetid,  and  St  only  for  the  dunglull." 

This,  I  am  sure,  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  forms  a  most  important  part 
of  the  documents  which  I  have  to  lay  be- 
fore them  ;  and  I  have  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  which  discloses  the  moat  for- 
midable portion  of  the  whole  evil — namely, 
the  probability  that  not  only  the  produce 
of  the  pa.Ht  year  has  failed,  but  the  seed 
deposited  in  the  ground  already  shows  evi- 
dence of  being  tainted. 


"  Some  of  the  crops  of  potatoes  planted  in  Ja- 
nuary have  been  eiaiuiucd,  and  the  seed  has  beaa 
found  to  hare  generally  rotted.  The  ground  will 
most  probably  be  turned  up  in  April,  and  sowa 
with  oats  or  barley." 

I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  direct  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  peojile  in  the  island  of  Achill.  The 
information  derived  from  that  place  is 
founded  upon  the  statements  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  coast-guard,  resident  upon 
the  island ;  his  communication  is  dated  the 
1st  of  March,  and  these  are  the  terms  in 
which  he  writes  : — 

■•  Dear  Sir  James, — 1  regret  to  have  to  report 
to  you  a  further  nn&vourable  account  of  the  po- 
tatoes in  this  district,  in  the  southern  i>art  of  which, 
I  may  say,  they  are,  liurally  speaking,  totally 
gone ;  the  peasantry  having  now  discovered,  on 
opening  their  pits,  the  true  state  of  them.  I  wit- 
nessed on  Friday  last  that  in  many,  instead  of 
picking  them  by  hand,  they  actually  shovelled  them 
out.  On  my  return  from  Kule  yesterday  evening, 
I  found  a  great  number  of  persons  (from  filYy  to 
sixty)  wailing  to  complain  to  nic  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, which  I  assure  you  are  great  indeed :  one 
person,  with  a  fitmily  of  six  children,  stated  his  crop 
to  be  now  reduced  to  about  six  creels  (8  cwt.)." 
There  are  documents  on  the  Table  that  in 
my  npprohen.sion  speak  volumes.  I  allude 
to"  the  retunis  from  the  electoral  districts 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions.  We  have  reports 
from  2,000  electoral  districts  belonging  to 
Unions,  and  these  being  made  up  to  the 
15th  of  February,  state  that  tliero  is  every 
prospect  that  the  whole  of  the  forthcoming 
crop  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. The  House  will  now,  I  trust, 
permit  mo  to  read  this  statement,  which  is 
very  brief,  but,  in  my  opinion,  extremely, 
important : — 
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In  the  whole,  then,  of  those  electoral  divi- 
sions, more  than  half  of  the  entire  crop  has 
been  absolutely  destroyed.  I  am  aware 
how  often  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  this  taint  amongst  the  potatoes  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  wish,  if  the  House 
will  allow  me,  to  advert  to  some  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  from  another  part  of  Ire- 
land. I  find  in  a  letter  from  Sligo,  ad- 
dressed by  Colonel  M'Arthur  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
which  bears  date  the  14th  of  March,  that 
the  scarcity  in  that  neighbourhood  is  of  the 
most  alarming  character.  From  the  state- 
ments of  Colonel  M'Arthur  it  appears, 
that  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo,  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  one-third  less  than  it  was  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  and  that 
the  prices  of  potatoes  in  the  towns  be- 
tween Sligo  and  Dublin  had  risen  25  to  50 
per  cent.,  clearly  establishing  the  fact  of  a 
deficiency.  Accounts  from  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  dated  the  1st  of  March,  gave  the 
same  melancholy  feature  of  the  existing 
state  of  things ;  and  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  progress  of  the  rot  is  in  every 
point  of  view  most  alarming.  In  one  case 
there  were  1 ,500  barrels  of  potatoes  in  pits; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  barrels, 
they  were  all  putrid.  I  now  propose  to 
read  an  extract  or  two  from  the  report  of  a 
meeting  which  took  place  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  when  Lord  Mountcaahel  presided. 
At  that  meeting  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : — 

"  Remlved — ^That  the  local  committees  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  utmost  diligence  in  ascertain- 
ing the  funds  necessary  to  support  the  people  in 
their  respective  districts,  until  the  10th  day  of 
August  next ;  and  that  the  landlords  be  called 
upon  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  by  sub- 
scribing a  rational  proportion,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  respective  estates,  baaed  on  the  Poor 
L««  valuation." 

What  follows  is  a  quotation  of  a  letter 
from  Lord  Mountcashel's  agent,  addressed 
to  Lord  Mountcashel,  and  dated  from  Fer- 
moy,  16th  March,  and  read  at  the  same 
meeting  : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  examined  the  potatoes  in 
the  pits,  and  find  them  getting  worse  every  day 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month — I  may  say, 
nearly  one-third  gone.  On  examining  those  in  the 
lofts,  I  find  them  worse  than  those  in  the  pits — 
nearly  one-half  gone.  I  am  sorry  to  aay,  on  ex- 
amining four  diffierent  kinds,  planted  on  the  13th 
of  February  and  following  days,  they  are  getting 
into  a  state  of  decay  faster  than  the  above ;  even 
those  shooting  out  are  puny  and  stunted.  If  all 
now  growing  come  to  maturity,  they  will  not  be 
abgve  one-tUrd  of  a  crop. 

D.  M.  KiseicK." 


At  this  meeting  the  following  observations 
were  made  : — 

"  This  was  very  serious  indeed,  and  brought 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  future.  What 
was  to  become  of  them  next  year?  It  would 
appear  that  the  potatoes  were  gone.  If  they 
planted  rotten  potatoes,  they  would  not  grow ;  and 
the  consequence  would  be,  the  total  failure  next 
rear  of  what  the  Irish  people  depended  on  for 
food." 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  present  dis- 
cussion by  referring  to  any  more  docu- 
ments ;  but  I  have  before  me  one  statement 
from  Mountmellick,  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  reading  to  the  House.  It  consists  of 
resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  held  on  Friday,  March 
20:— 

"  That  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  this  day,  a 
number  of  decent  poor  married  women  made  ap- 
plication for  relief;  their  families  amounted  to  the 
number  of  eighty  human  beings,  without  food  or 
sufficient  employment ;  those  poor  people  have 
houses  or  cabins,  and  if  their  whole  families  were 
to  accept  of  temporary  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
their  residences  and  furniture  would  be  lost  to 
them.  Feeling  the  pressure  of  want  and  destitu- 
tion now  so  general  in  this  populous  town  and 
neighbourhood,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to 
bring  this  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Government  and  the  I'oor  Law  Com- 
missioners, in  order  that  some  mode  may  be  de- 
vised or  pointed  out  whereby  relief  m.iy  be  given 
by  a  supply  of  cheap  food,  either  gratuitously,  or 
at  a  cheap  rate,  to  meet  the  present  exigency. 
The  poor  persons  who  applied  to  the  board  this 
day,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  who 
we  know  are  now  in  great  distress,  and  actually 
subsisting  on  food  made  from  the  wash  of  a  starch 
yard ;  only  suited  for,  and  considered  indifferent 
food  for  pigs." 

[Mr.  Shaw  :  What  has  that  to  do  with 
potatoes?]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asks  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  potato 
disease  ?  I  think  it  has  very  much  to  do 
with  the  destitution  of  a  starving  people. 
Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reaUy  mean, 
after  hearing  these  statements,  that  it  is  a 
great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  potatoes 
are  diseasedand  deficient  in  many  localities  in 
Ireland,  when  we  have  such  representations 
OS  this,  that  people  are  actually  existing  on 
food  taken  from  the  wash  of  a  starch  yard? 
Now,  let  us  try  it  by  another  test.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  on  Monday  last,  received 
a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Limerick. 
That  is  a  wealthy  place — no  small  district 
— ^but  a  city  containing  an  immense  number 
of  inhabitants  ;  and  what  is  the  represent- 
ation of  that  deputation  ?  It  consisted  of 
the  Mayor  of  Limerick,  the  Doan  of  Lime- 
rick, Sir  David  Roche,  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  they  said  that  the  destitution  of 
Limerick  and  the  neighbourhood,  arising 
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from  the  diseased  and  deficient  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, was  extreme  ;  and  that  statomont 
was  confirraed  by  Lord  Clare,  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick.  Tliey 
said  that  the  destitution  was  so  great,  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion, which  then  amounted  to  5001.,  to 
rescue  the  poor  inhabitants  from  actual 
starvation  ;  and  they  earnestly  represented 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  unless  His 
Excellency  would  consent  to  contribute 
towards  the  alleviation  of  that  distress,  the 
most  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. Now  mark,  this  has  occurrtnl  in 
the  month  of  March.  Spring  has  not  far 
advanced  ;  but  already  we  see  a  deputation 
from  the  city  of  Limerick  coming  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  imploring  for  a 
dole  out  of  the  public  purse  to  save  the 
people  from  absolute  stan'ation  ;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  stands  up  and 
gravely  assures  us  that  the  exaggeration 
has  been  very  great.  This  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asserted  ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  stated,  what  I  think  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  at  this  time  of  the 
year  fever,  dysentery,  and  in  some  cases 
famine  itself,  was  always  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  to  some  extent.  That,  I  grieve  to 
say,  is  true  ;  and  so  true,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  acts  on  his  deep  convic- 
tions on  this  subject,  although  he  says  that 
the  potato  disease  is  an  exaggeration,  yet 
his  compassion  for  his  countrymen  is  so 
warm,  that  still,  while  he  denies  the 
extent  of  the  distress,  yet  he  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  willingness  to  support  any 
measures  which  the  Govcniment  might 
have  brought  forward  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  temporary  emergency  ;  and  more 
especially  a  grant  or  loan,  taken  from  the 
British  jtubKc,  to  the  extent  of  400,000<. 
Now,  Sir,  some  hon.  Members  hove  de- 
clared themselves  unable  to  jierceive  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  case 
of  Ireland,  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
but.  Sir,  if  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  be  correct,  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people — if  it  be  true 
that  year  after  year  they  are  in  siich  a 
frightful  position  on  account  of  fever,  dysen- 
tery, and  dearth,  as  to  render  their  present 
case  by  no  means  extraordinary — it  must 
bo  necessary  to  meet  their  exigencies  by 
grants  of  money  from  the  public  purse, 
cither  by  way  of  loan  or  of  absolute  gift  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  call 


upon  the  people  of  England,  who  them- 
selves suffer  from  this  same  calamity  of 
the  potato  disease,  though  not  perhaps  in  so 
aggravated  a  form — I  cannot,  I  say,  con- 
sent to  call  upon  them  to  make  grants  from 
the  public  Exchequer  in  aid  of  Ireland, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  insist  that  there 
shall  remain  on  the  statute-book  a  law 
the  operation  of  which  is  to  enhance  the 
price  of  their  daily  bread.  Authorities 
have  been  quoted  by  protectionist  Mem- 
bers in  favour  of  their  own  ])articular 
doctrines ;  but  I  nra  much  mistaken  if 
authorities  equally  respectable  may  not  be 
quoted  in  favour  of  ours.  Adam  Smith,  a 
great  authority  upon  these  questions,  and 
one  who  appears  to  be  regarded  with  sin- 
gular favour  by  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
gangway,  is  most  decide<lly  favourable  to 
free  trade  in  corn  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  surest  preventive  of  famine,  and 
the  only  palliative  of  dearth."  The  same 
doctrine  has  received  the  sanction  of 
Burke.  Admirable  and  beautiful  as  are  all 
the  works  which  emanated  from  that  great 
man,  there  is  none  which  appears  to  mo 
better  entitled  to  respect  and  admiration 
than  his  "  Thoughts  on  Scarcity."  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  are  fond  of  quoting 
extracts  from  it  ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
which  they  have  neglected  to  quote  ;  and 
yet  it  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most 
deserving  of  notice,  and  to  my  mind,  at 
least,  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  when  cases  of  na- 
tional distress  arise,  such  as  we  have  now 
to  deal  with.  I  do  not  remember  his  pre- 
cise words,  and,  therefore,  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the 
quotation  ;  but  I  believe  it  runs  somewhat 
thus : — 

"  In  my  opinion  ther«  is  no  way  of  preventing 
this  evil,  which  gws  to  tho  dpstruction  of  all  our 
i^griculturp,  and  of  tliat  |>art  of  our  iatcrniU  com- 
morcc  which  totichott  our  apriculturo  tho  most 
nearly,  aa  wpll  as  the  »»fi'ty  and  very  bring  of 
tiovommcnt,  but  manfully  to  rcf^ist  tho  vory  first 
idoa,  sp<>culBtiTC  or  ]imctical,  that  it  is  within  tho 
com|K»tonoe  of  Govcnimont.takon  as  Uovommcnt, 
or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to  supply  to  tho  poor 
those  necessaries  which  it  h.is  picawd  Divine  Pro- 
ndenee  for  a  while  to  withhold  from  thoni.  We, 
the  pt^ople,  ought  to  bo  made  sensitde  that  it  is 
not  in  breaking  tho  laws  of  oonimerce,  which  arc 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  consequently  the  laws  of 
(iod,  that  wo  are  to  place  our  hope  of  softening 
the  Divine  displeasure  to  remove  any  calamity 
under  which  wo  suffer,  or  which  hangs  over  ■(." 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  words  of 
wisdom  ;  the  principle  they  lay  down  ap- 
pears to  me  worthy  of  tho  gravest  consi- 
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deration  ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  admit  that 
it  has  been  the  moving  principle  with  me, 
to  support  and  advocate  the  measures  now 
under  discussion.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman charges  us  with  having  betrayed 
our  party  ;  and  declares  that  we  cannot  be 
excused  nor  pardoned  for  the  course  which 
we  have  pursued.  Sir,  1  have  already 
frankly  declared  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
cast  censure  on  hon.  Gentlemen  who  still 
adhere  unequivocally  to  opinions  which  I 
once  shared  myself ;  but  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  and  I  now  again,  with  un- 
affected sincerity  express  it,  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  those  Gentlemen  will 
Bee  that  we  have  not  betrayed  them,  and 
admit  that  the  course  which  we  have 
taken  is  that  which  was  best  calculated  to 
promote  their  interests,  and  those  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Recorder  for  Dublin  has  cast  our 
horoscope.  He  says  that  we  are  a  falling 
Government,  and  sitting  behind  us,  he 
acts  upon  that  principle,  for  he  kicks  us 
because  he  thinks  we  are  falling.  He  al- 
ludes to  the  possibility  of  a  protectionist 
Government.  If  such  a  Government  should 
ever  be  formed,  I — notwithstanding  what 
has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— am  free  to  confess  that  I  hope  he  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  from  that  Government 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Recorder- 
ship  of  Dublin.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  procure  from  a  protectionist 
Government  a  retiring  allowance  such  as 
he  desired,  but  such  as  I  regret  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  advocate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  declares  that  he  never  looked 
for  political  power,  nor  sought  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Parliamentary  office  ;  but  yet, 
if  a  protection  Government  were  formed, 
the  vision  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship  might 
again  flit  across  his  fancy  ;  and,  should  he 
obtain  that  office,  I  hope  that  under  the 
benign  influence  of  his  administration,  the 
people  of  Ireland  may  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  their  condition  is  sus- 
ceptible. At  all  events,  whether  now,  or 
at  whatever  time  the  learned  Recorder 
may  give  utterance  to  these  reproaches,  I 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  feelings  which 
actuate  him ;  and  knowing  those  feel- 
ings, his  censure  sits  light  upon  me.  I 
infinitely  prefer  his  open  hostiUty  to  his 
smouldering  resentment.  Then,  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  stated  his  opinion,  that 
this  measure  was  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  titheowners.  Nothing 
could  be  more  accurate,  than  the  state- 


ment which  the  hon.  Member  made  that, 
under  the  Commutation  Act,  tithe  is  an 
invariable  quantity,  though  the  price  is 
variable.  In  my  opinion,  the  very  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  disposes  of  the 
question  so  far  as  the  titheow^ners  are  con- 
cerned. Under  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  an  invariable  quantity  is  secured, 
whatever  may  be  the  change  of  cultivation : 
the  only  variation  is  in  the  price.  Now 
observe,  before  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  the  titheowner  was  not  only  exposed 
to  a  variation  of  price — because,  if  he  took 
his  tithe  in  kind,  he  was  liable  to  the  va- 
riation of  price — but  also  to  a  great  varia- 
tion in  quantity  ;  whilst  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  he  is  free  from  that  va- 
riation in  quantity  to  which  he  was  before 
exposed,  and  he  is  liable  only  to  that  varia- 
tion of  price  from  which  he  was  not  before 
exempt.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  the  tithepayers  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  hardship  in  the  case,  the 
tithepayers  are  more  att'ectcd  than  the 
titheowners.  Unlike  the  tithe  receivers, 
the  tithepayers  have  to  pay  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, and  even  if  the  land  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  the  quantity  they  have  to  pay 
will  not  be  reduced,  though  the  variation 
in  price  will  be  provided  for,  since  there  is 
every  year  an  adjustment  of  price,  based 
on  the  averages  of  the  last  seven  years. 
I  am  free  to  confess.  Sir,  that  my  answer 
to  the  tithepayers  is  not  so  complete  as 
my  answer  to  the  titheowners  ;  but  upon 
the  whole  I  believe  that  they  will  both  find 
that  they  have  had  an  equitable  settle- 
ment ;  and,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. Till  the  passing  of  that  Act,  what- 
ever was  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
produce,  the  titheowner  partook  of  it ;  the 
titheowner  was  in  fact  coparcener  with 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  partook  of  the 
increased  produce  without  sharing  in  the 
outlay  necessary  to  make  that  increase. 
Prospectively  under  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  that  coparcenary  is  dissolved,  and 
the  landowners  now  enjoy  exclusively  the 
permanent  advantages  arising  from  the 
outlay  of  capital,  and  from  the  increased 
quantity  of  produce.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
I  think  that  the  arrangement  may  be  re- 
garded as  equitable  to  all  parties,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  the  titheowners  should  offer 
any  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  this  mea- 
sure.     But  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford 
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put  the  case  fts  a  dilemma  ;  if  the  prices 
should  not  fall,  he  nsked,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill  ?  and  if  the  i)rice  falls, 
where  i«  the  equitj'  of  this  measure  ?  Now 
the  Corn  Laws  are  always  open  to  another 
dilemma :  the  present  Com  Laws  either 
enhance  the  price  of  one  of  the  first  articles 
of  necessity,  or  they  do  not  so  affect  it. 
If  they  do  not  affect  prices,  I  wish  to  know 
why  is  there  all  this  resistance  to  any 
change  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
turn  our  foreign  customers  into  rivals — 
that  they  cramp  our  foreign  trade — that 
they  disorganize  the  home  market — that 
they  cause  internal  dissension — that  thoy 
set  class  against  class— that  they  cause 
heartbnmings  amongst  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  ;  and  that  they  produce,  I 
may  almost  saj',  an  endless  ititerniption  of 
domestic  peace.  If  they  do  not  affect 
prices,  wherein  consists  the  injury  done  to 
the  landowners  ?  But  if  they  do  cause  a 
permanent  enhancement  of  price,  then 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  and  of  the 
receivers  of  wages  are  justly  arrayed 
against  them ;  and  they  may  say — 

"  Why  do  you  make  us  [my  a  larger  price  than 
we  ought,  and  than  we  should  otherwise  pay  for 
our  daily  bread,  whilst  at  the  >ame  time  you 
diminish  our  means  of  purchaxing  food  ? " 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  damage  likely  to 
arise  to  agriculture ;  and  I  must  here  say 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  home  trade  has 
been  almost  invariobly  concurrent  with  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  agriculture ;  and,  speaking  gene- 
rally, with  the  reduced  price  of  food  ;  and 
upon  this  point  I  cannot  resist  quoting  to 
the  House  a  short  passage  from  a  work  on 
this  subject,  in  which  the  writer  states  the 
argument  u])on  this  point  so  tersely  and  so 
nbly,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  present  it  in  so 
effective  and  so  clear  a  manner.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  manufacturing  towns, 
the  importation  from  distant  places  has  re- 
cervod  a  great  and  a  progressive  increase. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  now  draw  their 
supplies  of  agricultural  produce  from  Ire- 
land, from  Scotland,  and  from  the  northern 
counties  of  England  ;  and,  simultaneously 
with  that  increased  importation  of  produce 
from  a  distance,  there  is  a  higher  price  for 
farm  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  a  conse- 
quence that  the  value  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  has  fallen,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  case,  however,  is 
so  ably  put  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson  on 
the  influence  of  the  Com  Laws,  that,  with 


the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  read- 
what  he  says  : — 

"  Of  late  years  the  Cvilitles  of  steam  navigation 
have  enabled  the  produrcn  in  Ireland,  Cumber- 
land, and  elaewhere,  to  acnd  the  lruit«  of  their  in- 
dustry to  cheaper  and  easier  rates  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  tc. ;  but,  while  we  find  that,  in  the 
former  places,  these  fa<ulities  liave  tended  to  im- 
prove the  value  of  property,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  producer,  yet  they  have  in  no  way 
tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  property  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  producer  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
the  latter  places.  Without  these  additional  sup- 
plies, the  consuming  ability  of  the  large  towns 
would  have  been  abridged  to  a  smaller  quantity  of 
food  ;  but,  with  such  additional  supjilies  of  such 
articles  as  can  be  licst  brought  from  a  distance  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  a  larger  ability  U)  consume  other 
articles,  which  are  not  so  easily  transport*^!,  is 
obtained  by  the  community,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  immediate  producers  find  an  occupation 
aa  profitable  as  before,  and  thus  the  whole  com- 
munity of  producers  and  coiuumers  is  equally  be- 
nefited." 

And  here  he  gives  an  application  to  which 
I  would  call  the  especial  attoittiou  of  hon. 
Members : — 

"  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  consumer  in 
Groat  Britain  shouhl  not  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  continent  without  injury  to  our  own 
property,  than  that  the  «)nsuraors  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  should  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
ducers in  Ireland  and  Cumberland,  a*  haa  been 
shown,  without  lowering  the  value  of  land  in  tb* 
immediate  neighbourhood." 

This  argument,  I  confess,  appears  to  pie 
to  be  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  Now, 
Sir,  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  which 
I  am  anxious,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  to  direct  the  special  attention  of 
hon.  Members :  it  is  the  important  question 
of  the  bearing  of  the  price  of  com  on  the 
rate  of  wages.  1  have  stated  on  former 
occasions  to  thi.'i  House  my  deep  and  fimi 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  manufactur- 
ing population — and  there  has  been  strong 
evidence  to  confirm  my  views — that  so  far 
from  high  prices  producing  high  wages, 
the  very  converse  is  tme,  and  that  low 
prices  pnxluce  high  wages,  and  high  prices 
produce  low  wages.  I  allude  to  the  evi- 
dunce  grven  before  the  Handloora  Com- 
missioners ;  and  I  can  refer  to  evidence 
given  in  Scotland,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  by  the  handloom  weavers  in  the 
coimty  of  Warwick,  and  last  of  all  by  the 
silk  weavers.  The  first  evidence  to  which 
1  refer  is  that  of  a  Scotch  witness,  taken 
by  Mr.  Symonds,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  in- 
quiring into  the  conditi<m  of  the  handloom 
weaver ;  and  on  the  result  of  that  evidence 
Mr.  Symonds  reports,  that  the  only  measure 
desired  by  the  weavers,  and  thought  de- 
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sirahle  by  the  manufacturers,  was  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  They  considered  the 
continuance  of  that  tax,  by  increasing  the 
price  of  food,  and  diminishing  the  amount 
of  employment,  as  grievous  and  impolitic. 
Next  let  me  refer  you  to  the  eridence  of 
two  handloom  weavers  themselves,  given 
to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  the  West  Riding.  Charles  Flet- 
cher was  asked,  "  Have  you  considered  the 
causes  of  your  distress?"  and  his  reply 
was,  he  had,  and  that  be  attributed  the  de- 
cline, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  then 
asked,  "In  what  way  did  you  come  to  that 
opinion?"  and  his  reply  was,  that  they 
prevented  the  exchange  of  our  commodi- 
ties with  other  countries,  and  that  their 
repeal  would  open  the  woollen  trade  to  the 
whole  continent.  He  was  further  asked, 
"  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  the 
weavers  arc  affected?"  and  he  replied  he 
thought  the  weavers  were  peculiarly  af- 
fected, for  the  less  income  they  had,  the 
leM  they  could  spend  on  bread.  Wheat 
was  then  3s.  4d.  a  stone.  A  man  with  a 
family  required  two  stone,  or  two  stone  and 
a  half.  Now,  he  had  known  it  occasionally 
as  low  as  2s.  a  stone  ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  high.  James  Carmack  declared  that 
there  was  more  than  one  cause  ;  but  the 
chief  he  should  say  was  the  Corn  Laws,  for 
the  duty  on  foreign  grain  tended  to  cramp 
commerce,  and  it  also  caused  them  to  eat 
bread  dearer  than  they  ought  to  do,  and 
than  the  people  of  other  countries  do,  and 
obliged  them  to  consume  more  of  their 
small  earnings  in  buying  bread,  so  as  to 
leave  little  for  the  purchase  of  anything 
else.  And  this.  Sir,  has  been  the  effect 
on  the  home  market ;  high  prices  have  de- 
stroyed the  demand  for  many  manufac- 
tured articles.  This  has  been  followed  by 
tlie  mills  working  short  time,  by  the  sus- 
pension of  labour,  and  by  universal  distress 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rutlandshire  last 
evening  felt  the  force  of  this  bo  cogently, 
that  he  proposed,  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  working  classes,  that  there  should  be, 
and  he  declared  there  ought  to  be,  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  wages  as  a  relief  from  the 
sliding  scale  in  the  Com  Laws  ;  and  not 
only  that  there  should  be  fixed  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  but  that  the  rate  should  be 
adapted  to  the  high  price  of  com  :  such 
was  the  proposition  gravely  made  by  the 
bon.  Member  for  Rutland-shire,  who  thought 
it  unjust  to  enhance  the  price  of  corn  with- 
out establishing  a  scale  of  wages.     I  am 


ashamed  to  trouble  the  House  any  longer, 
otherwise  I  could  cite  much  more  evidence 
from  the  Report  of  the  Handloom  Weavers' 
Commission,  of  workmen  in  various  trades, 
whose  evidence  is  given  in  their  own  words; 
but  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  misrepre- 
sent the  character  of  that  evidence,  when 
I  say  that  the  manufacturing  population 
generally  look  upon  the  Com  Laws  as  en- 
hancing the  price  of  food,  and  at  the  same 
time  dhninishing  the  rate  of  wages.  And 
now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  consideration 
which  I  own  operates  most  powerfully  on 
my  judgment.  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  is,  in 
practice,  vested  mainly  in  the  landowners. 
The  other  House  of  Parliament  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  landowners ; 
and  there  is  in  this  House  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  the  landed  interest.  A  Go- 
vernment 80  based  and  so  conducted  cannot 
long  maintain  its  influence  in  opposition  to 
the  great  body  of  public  opinion  ;  such  a 
Government,  to  be  safe,  must  make  it  evi- 
dent to  all  that  its  rule  is  impartial  legisla- 
tion ;  and  now,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
centration, the  imion,  the  intelligence,  the 
growing  numbers,  and  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  population, 
who  have,  if  not  an  universal,  a  very  gene- 
ral opinion  deeply  seated  in  their  mind, 
that  the  Com  Laws  do  enhance  the  price 
of  bread,  and  do  at  the  same  time  lower 
wages — that  they  make  the  manufactur- 
ing workmen  pay  more  and  receive  less 
— if  you  persist  in  maintaining  such  laws, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  popu- 
lation will  not  place  confidence  in  your 
justice,  or  in  the  impartiality  of  your  legis- 
lation. The  people,  upon  this  point  of  their 
daily  food,  will  not  at  all  times  listen  even 
to  reason  ;  much  less  will  they  be  cajoled 
by  fallacies ;  and  1  am  satisfied,  in  my  own 
judgment,  that  they  are  not  wrong  in  their 
opinion.  They  are  right  in  their  opinion, 
that  with  the  manufacturing  population  of 
this  country  high  prices  are  concurrent 
with  low  wages  ;  and  they  are  placed  in  a 
most  unfair  position  when  the  price  of  bread 
is  artificially  enhanced,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  de- 
creased. If,  Sir,  time  would  pemiit,  I  could 
give  you  conclusive  evidence,  which  I  have 
before  me,  that  this  opinion  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  population. 
I  could  show  that  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  beginning  to  he  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  could  produce  evidence  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  crime  when  prices  fall,  and 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  crime  when 
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prices  rise.  I  can  sbow  that  distcnipor  and 
mortality  also  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and  that  they 
decrease  as  the  price  of  food  diminishes. 
It  haa  been  proved  to  you,  that,  although 
wages  in  some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
may  occasionally  rise  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  rise  of  com,  yet  that  they  never 
rise  commensurately,  nor  in  the  same 
ratio.  I  have  shown  the  effect  of  the 
Com  Laws  on  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion— I  have  shown  the  spreadin;;  distrust 
and  aversion  which  are  springing  up  against 
thera  amongst  the  agricultural  population; 
and  looking  at  the  question  dispassionately, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  manu- 
facturing popidation  are  not  sound  and 
true.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to 
be  most  accurate.  I  see  that  those  pro- 
tective laws  will  be  dangerous  to  the  rights 
of  property,  unless  you  supply  a  practical 
remedy  in  time — dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  to  the  well-being  of  this  country; 
and  this  being  my  conviction,  I  can,  with 
a  safe  conscience  and  unhesitating  judg- 
ment, give  ray  unqualified  support  to  this 
Bill.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
with  regard  to  domestic  peace,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  passing  this  measure ; 
and  with  res|)ect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
I  will  only  say  that  I  consider  its  enact- 
ment highly  desirable  and  decidedly  politic. 
Nations  advantageously  trading  with  each 
other  are  bound  in  heavy  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  current  of  trade, 
once  suffered  to  run  free,  deepens  its  chan- 
nels and  extends  its  ramifications.  Its 
rivifying  power  is  felt  by  every  member  of 
the  community ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
dispositions  of  Government  towards  war, 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  deriving 
their  daily  comforts  from  unintermptcd 
trade,  will  be  loud  in  their  demands  for 
peace;  and  bo  assured.  Sir,  that  the 
surest  foundations  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  be  found  to  bo,  commerce  ex- 
tending its  benefits  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  human  race.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Amendment  concluded  with  a 
quotation  from  a  modern  poet.  My  quota- 
tion shall  not  he  from  a  modern  poet.  There 
are,  in  Pope's  poem  of  "Windsor  Forest," 
a  few  lines  which  appear  to  me  so  applicable 
to  the  extension  of  free  trade,  that  if  the 
House  will  so  far  indulge  me,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  them.  Looking  for- 
ward to  the  happy  day  when  London  will 
hare  become  a  free  port,  he  thus  apostro- 
phises the  noble  river  which  opens  to  this 


great  metropolis  the  commerce  of  tho 
world : — 

"  The  time  shall  come  when,  free  •«  leai  or  wind, 
Unbounded  Thnmes  shall  flow  for  all  mankind, 
Whole  natioHK  enU-r  with  each  Dwelling  tide, 
And  seaa  but  join  the  n-^'icma  they  divide  ; 
Earth'n  distant  ends  our  glury  shall  behold, 
And  tho  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old." 

That  is  the  real  description  of  the  happy 
consequences  to  be  expected  from  the  mea- 
sure we  are  now  discussing.  May  the 
vision  be  realized  ! — as  assuredly  it  will 
be  at  no  distant  period — if  with  me  you 
give  your  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  STUART  (Newark):  Sir,  I  feel 
anxious  to  make  a  few  observations  on  tho 
subject  of  this  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  through  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  has  lasted  for  many  nights, 
great  temper  and  forbearance  has  on  the 
whole  been  shown,  and  especially  by  those 
hon.  Members  among  whom  I  sit.  I 
think  almost  every  Gentleman  who  has 
spoken  in  condemnation  of  the  new  mea- 
sure of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  he8<l 
of  the  Government  has  attributed  to  him 
and  to  his  Colleagues  tho  purest  and  best 
motives  for  the  opinions  which  they  now 
profess.  I  think.  Sir,  that  whatever  is 
said  in  Parliament  by  persons  in  authority 
is  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  Feeling 
on  my  own  part  this  respect,  I  am  anxious 
to  think  as  favourably  as  I  can  of  any 
measure  proposed  by  those  who  ore  en- 
trusted by  Her  Majesty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  And  I  have  been 
the  more  disposed.  Sir,  to  listen  with 
respect  to  all  tliat  has  been  urged  from  the 
Treasury  bench  in  this  discussion,  be- 
cause tho  measure  on  which  we  are  deli- 
berating is  proposed  not  by  a  young  and 
inexperienced  statesman,  but  by  one  of 
tried  ability  and  experience,  whose  con- 
duct in  ])ublic  affairs  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  years,  and  in  whom,  until  very 
lately,  we  have  long  reposed  our  confid- 
ence. With  these  feelings.  Sir,  and  after 
the  forbearance  which  has  been  shown,  it 
is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  heard 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just  sat 
down,  attribute  to  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
near  me — attribute  to  the  right  hon.  the 
Kecorder  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  the  basest 
motives  as  actuating  him  in  opposing  the 
present  measure.  Sir,  I  think  that  tho 
character  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
sufficiently  known  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country,  to  make  us  all  feel  that  the  im- 
putation   is   unfounded,  ungenerous,    and 
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unjust;  and  it  has  been  received  by  the 
House  in  such  a  way  that  I  rather  think 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  now  feel  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake.     What  is  said  in 
such  a  spirit,  and  so  wholly  undeserred,  can 
never  find  favour,  I  trust,  in  this  House. 
Nothing  shall  tempt  me.  Sir,  I  trust,  to 
depart  from  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  station  and  talents  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ; 
but  when  I  am  called  upon  to  give  my  vote 
for  or  against  this  measure,  I  conceive  I 
have  a  right  to  exercise  my  own  judgment, 
and  form  my  own  opinion.     When  I  am  to 
consider  whether  this  measure  be  a  wise 
one  or  not,  1  must  crave  leave,  not  as  ask- 
ing any  imdue  indulgence,   and  certainly 
not  conceiving   that  any  great  weight  is 
due  to  the  opinion  of  so  humble  an  indivi- 
dual as  myself,  still  I  must  crave  leave  to 
express  my  firm  and  honest  opinion,  un- 
biassed by  any  other  consideration.     But 
we  have  heard.  Sir,  to  my  astonishment, 
from    the    right   hon.    Secretary   for   the 
Home  Department,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Bpeech,  a  matter  brought  forward  for  the 
first  time,  to   influence   our   opinions    on 
this  question,  which,  as  coming  from  him, 
I  have  heard  with  sorrow  and  alarm.     I 
have  read  the  report  of  a  speech  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden) 
not  in  this  House,  but  in  another  place, 
in  which   he    has    said  that   the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
were  overridden    by  the    landed    interest. 
I  do  not  mean    to    say  that  a  person  in 
the  situation    of   that   hon.  Member  may 
not  express  such  an  opinion ;  but  I  would 
ask  whether  it  is  just  or  correct  ?     It  is 
said  that  the  Government   has    been  op- 
pressed   and    kept   down    by    the    landed 
interest,    prevented    by  it   from  bringing 
forward  the  measures  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  proposed  as  proper  and  wise. 
Such  doctrines  from  that  quarter  may  ex- 
cite little  surprise.     But  I  ask.  Sir,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of   the   Home    Department    an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  measure  which 
proceeds  on  this  very  ground  ? — when  we 
hear  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  tell  us  in 
this  House,  as  a  circumstance  to  influence 
our  votes  on  this  occasion,  that  we  ought  to 
pass  this  measure  because  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  is  not  sufficiently  represented 
in  this  House — not  because  the  measure  is 
in  itself  wise  and  beneficial,  but  because 
the  people  have  now  begun  to  think  that 
the    landed    interest   has    an    undue  pre- 
ponderance in  this  House?     [Sir  J.  Gra- 


ham: I  did  not  say  undue,  I  said  a  pre- 
ponderating" influence.]    Very  well.     Then 
the  argument  is,  that  because  the  landed 
interest    preponderates  in  the  House,  we 
ought  to  pass  the  measure  without  regard 
to  the  injury  which  it  may  occasion,  and 
without  considering  whether  it  be  a  wise 
measure  or  not.    Have  things  come  to  this 
pass.   Sir,  that  we    are    to    take  for  our 
guide  not  our  own  opinions,  not  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  judgments,  but  that  we 
must  give  way  to  what  we  are  told  is  an 
opinion  entertained   by  one    class  of   the 
community,  whose  opinions  and   interests 
alone  we  are  to  attend  to  ?     This  is  ad- 
dressed to  us  to  coerce  our  opinions :  right 
or  wrong  is  to  become  a  secondary  con- 
sideration  to  what  is  called  the  growing 
opinion  of  the  manufacturing  classes.     A 
doctrine  more  dangerous,  more  subversive 
of  the  independence  of  Parliament,  more 
revolutionary,  and  more  clearly  tending  to 
degrade  the  legislation  of  this  country,  I 
never  heard.     I    believe,    Sir,    it   is    the 
opinion  not  only  of  every  sound  statesman, 
but  of  the  great  body  of  sensible  and  re- 
spectable men  in  this  country,  that  this 
House    fairly   and    justly    represents    all 
classes  of  the  Commons  in  this  kingdom. 
If  not,  what  has  become  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ?  If  it  does  justly  represent  all  classes 
of  the  people,  can  there  be  a  more  danger- 
ous or  degrading  doctrine  than  that  those 
who  so  represent  all  classes,  should  con- 
sider one  class  as  less  fully  represented, 
and  therefore  abandon    their   opinions    of 
what  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  growing  opinion  of  one  particu- 
lar class?     It  is  my  intention.  Sir,  to  vote 
against  this  measure;  and  I  shall  endeavour, 
as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  state  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  determined  to  oppose  it. 
The  wide  and  general  question  of  the  wis- 
dom and  policy  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  one 
into  which  I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter. 
It  is   a   question   which   has    been    often 
enough  discussed  already,  and  on  which  this 
House  has  by  large  majorities  again  and 
again  pronounced  a  decided  opinion.      It 
is  a  question  the  discussion  of  which  has, 
I  believe,  occupied  the  mind  of  every  well- 
educated  Englishman;  the  arguments  upon 
both  sides  of  the  question  have  been  fami- 
liar to  us  from  our  early  years;  and  the 
opinions  of  most  men  have  been  fixed  and 
settled  with  regard  to  it.     One  great  cause 
of  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
believe    to   be    the    different  views  which 
persons  take  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  landed  interest,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and   the   manufacturing   intercut    on    the 
other.     On    this   great   and   fundamental 
point,  my  own  opinion,    in  common  with 
that   of  those  whom  I  believe  to  be  the 
greatest  and  wisest,  is,  tliat  while  the  im- 
portance of  our  manufactures    and    com- 
merce must  be  admitted,  all  that  relates  to 
our  agriculture  is  of  still  higher  and  greater 
importance.     Sir,  it  is  the  rich  and  fertile 
fields  of  England  which  have  been  the  very 
cause   and    source  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures.      But  for  otu-  agricultural 
wealth,   neither  our  cotton  mills  nor  our 
manufactories    would    ever   have    existed. 
All  our  sound  and  practical  statesmen  arc 
agreed  in  this — that  the  landed  interest  in 
this  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  agri- 
culture, is  the  basis  of  all  our  prosperity 
OS  a  nation.     Our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interest,  great  as  it  is,  rests  upon 
this  basis,  and  is  of  a  more  fluctuating  and 
transitory  kind  ;    and  even  if  our  cotton 
mills    and   manufactories    should,    in    the 
vicissitude  of  things,  perish  and  decay,  our 
rich    and   fertile  fields  would  remain  the 
source    of    continued   strength,    and    the 
means  of   renovation   from  the   decay   of 
/more  transitory  wealth.   I  perceive  an  hon. 
Member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Bouverie)  smiles  at  this.      lie,  per- 
haps, is  of  a  ditfcrent  opinion.     Perhaps 
he  thinks  that  our  cotton  mills  and   tratlc 
will  remain  and  flourish  when  the  fertile 
fields  of  England  are  no  more.      At  the 
hour  when  I  am  now  s|>eaking,   the  Corn 
Law  of  1842  is  the  law  of  the  land.     It  is 
a  law  founded  on  this  wise  and  just  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  whereos  our  commerce 
and  manufactures  ore  protected  by  certain 
duties,  so  in  a  just  and    fair    proportion 
should  our  agriculture  be  protected  also. 
That  is  the  system    under  which  we  are 
now  acting,  and   under   which   our   com- 
merce and  manufactures,    as  well  as  our 
agriculture,  have  flourished.    The  question 
now  for  our  consideration,  and  on  which  wo 
must  give  our  votes  is  this — whether  this 
just  and  successful  system  is  to  be  aban- 
doned— to  be  altogether  thrown  overboard 
as  to  one  clas.s — whether  protection  is  to 
he  extended  to  every  other  class  except  the 
landed  interest — and  as  to  it,  the  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  all,  is  to  Ihj  from  this  time 
forward   withdrawn  i     I    perfectly   under- 
stand the  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade. 
I  admit  their  force  as  mere  theoretical  ar- 
guments.     I  deny  their  ])ractic8bility    or 
wisdom  iu  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  nation  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.     As  applied  to  the  measure  before 


us,  I  deny  the  justice  of  those  arguments. 
If  wo  are  told — and  that  is  what  we  are 
told — that  protective  duties  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  produce  of  our  land,  and  to 
be  continued  to  the  produce  of  our  manufac- 
tories, I  say  that  there  is  a  glaring  want  of 
wisdom  and  want  of  justice  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.    And  here  I  must  address  myself 
more  directly  to  the  reason  for  this  sort  of 
proceeding,  which  was  put  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  said,  that  we  must  adopt 
this  course  as  a  matter  of  necessity;  and  he 
undertook  to  make  out  that  a  cose  of  over- 
whelming necessity  existed.     But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  out  of  that  great  partv, 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  once 
the  proud  leader — a  party  as  ))roud  to  be 
led  by  him  as  he  was  proud  to  be  their 
leader — of  this  great  party  of  more  than 
300  Members,  only  112  supported  him  on 
this  occasion,  or  countenanced  the  notion 
of  the  alleged  necessity ;  and  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  of  those  who  supported  him, 
more  than  one  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  eflects  of  the  measure  woiud  be  most 
calamitous,  and  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
thousands.     Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Oovenmient,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home    Department,    and    those  who  vote 
with  them  on  this  measure,  mean  to  support 
it  on  the  ground  of  an  overwhelming  neces- 
sity, I  beg    leave  to  say,  that  this  case  of 
necessity  has  not  been  established  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,   the  right  hon.   Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
although    he    did    say    something   of   the 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  scarcity  of  po- 
tatoes, before  he  had  done,  put  the  argument 
on  different  grounds.     But  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  the  way  to  cure  those  calamities 
in  Ireland,  even  if  they  existed  in  the  full- 
est  extent    which    has   been    alleged,    is 
not  by  ruining  the  landed  interest  in  Eng- 
land.    IIow   are   the   poor   fever-stricken 
Irish    to    be    cured,    or    the   hungry    to 
bo  fed,  by  telling  them  that  protection  to 
agriculture  is  to  cease  in  the  year  1849? 
Why  this  is  a  mockery.     I  say  that  if  wo 
arc  called  upon  to  support  this  measure, 
on  the  notion  that  it  is  justified  or  required 
by  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  understanding 
of  every  reasonable  man  must  reject  the 
argument  entirely.      I  call  U])on  the  Go- 
vernment to  relieve  those  temporary  evils 
with  which  Ireland    is  afflicted    l>y  some 
better  and  more  speedy  remedy.    Such  cala- 
mities are  not  to  be  met  by  extensive  mea- 
sures of  this  kind,  which  even  some  of  those 
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hon.  Members  who  feel  bound  to  support 
them,  are  forced  to  admit  will  be  most  inju- 
rious. Then  we  come  back  to  the  question — 
is  it  wise  or  just  to  withdraw  ftll  protection 
from  land,  while  it  is  extended  to  our  ma- 
nufactures ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Depiirtment  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  growing  opinion  in  the 
country  that  protection  to  land  must  cease, 
and  therefore  we  must  give  way  to  that 
opinion.  Now,  I  beg  leave  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  growing  opinion  of  this  kind. 
Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  as  his  proof  of  this  growing 
opinion,  reads  to  us  the  evidence  of  a 
handloom  weaver,  given  before  some  Com- 
missioners. Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  at- 
tribute very  little  weight  to  opinions  ob- 
tained in  this  way  ;  they  aro  ahnost  al- 
ways the  opinions  of  partisans — of  men 
who  are  called  to  deliver  such  opinions  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  entertain  them, 
and  they  are  the  sort  of  opinions  which  are 
wished  for.  I  recollect,  in  my  own  case, 
there  was  a  subject  on  which  I  happened 
to  possess  considerable  authentic  informa- 
tion. This  being  known,  I  was  applied  to 
by  a  Member  of  the  Government,  not  the 
present  Government,  and  requested  to  come 
to  be  examined  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House.  Before  the  examination,  I  had  a 
conversation  with  the  individual  who  had 
obtained  the  appointment  of  tb  e  Committee, 
and  I  found  from  him  that  he  had  a  parti- 
cular object  in  view — that  my  evidence 
would  exactly  tend  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion from  that  which  he  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  come  to.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
when  this  Gentleman  ascertained  what  the 
result  of  my  evidence  would  be,  I  was  not 
examined  at  all.  I  confess  that  occurrence 
produced  a  pretty  strong  impression  on 
my  mind  as  to  the  degree  of  weight  to  be 
given  to  evidence  before  Committees  of 
this  House.  But  another  sort  of  evidence 
has  been  resorted  to  in  this  discussion. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  refers  ua  to  the 
reports  of  gentlemen  employed  by  the 
Government  to  collect  information.  Now, 
information  collected  in  that  way  is  always 
sought  for  with  a  view  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  a  particular  kind  ;  and  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  persons  so  employed 
make  it  their  business  to  ascertain  tho 
sort  of  view  which  it  is  wished  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  them  should  present. 
I  am  the  more  impressed  with  this  fi-om 
what  I  know  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
now  no  more.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence,  and  was  employed   by 


the  late  Government  to  go  through  certain 
districts  of  "England,  to  make  inquiries  and 
to  report  on  a  particular  subject.  He  told 
me  that  not  having  much  practice  in  such 
matters,  he  applied  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
experience  and  long  in  office,  to  know  how 
he  should  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  his 
report.  The  advice  he  got  was  this :  "  The 
first  thing  I  advise  you  to  do,  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  sort  of  report  it  is  wished  by 
the  Government  that  you  should  make." 
It  is.  Sir,  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  to 
obtain  unbiassed  evidence  on  any  subject, 
but  especially  on  a  subject  of  this  kind ; 
and,  without  meaning  any  sort  of  disrespect 
to  the  functionaries  employed  by  Govern- 
ment to  collect  information  in  Ireland,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  receive  their  infonna- 
tion  with  some  distrust  as  to  its  perfect 
and  impartial  accuracy,  especially  when 
I  find  very  opposite  accounts  from  respect- 
able and  intelligent  persons  unconnected 
with  the  Government.  But  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  talks  of  the 
growth  of  opinion  on  this  question,  he 
should  give  us  some  better  evidence,  and 
let  us  know  how  he  ascertains  this  growth  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that 
I  have  read  a  speech  delivered  sometime 
ago  in  January  last,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  so  exactly  Hkc 
what  has  been  said  to-night  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir.).  Graham),  that  I  must 
beg  the  House  to  alio*'  me  to  read  it.  It 
is  from  a  newspaper  report  of  a  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden),  at 
Newcastle,  I  think — at  one  of  those 
meetings  which  he  describes  himself  as 
holding  for  lecturing  and  educating  the 
people  : — 

"  But  the  serious  part  of  the  matter  is  this : 
these  very  men  have  heen  the  Government  of  the 
country ;  tliese  very  men  and  their  class  have 
heen  astride  the  Prime  Ministers  and  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  who  havo  governed  the  country 
for  these  fifty  years.  Tiw  read  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Southampton  and  Sir  Charles  Knigbtley ; 
they  are  the  very  type  of  the  men  who  have  been 
governing  you  and  your  forefathers;  and  it  is 
frightful  to  contemplate  what  tho  country  has  had 
to  endure  under  the  guidance  of  those  men. 
Under  their  guidance  did  ]  say  ?  No  I  the  country 
has  not  exactly  been  guided  by  them ;  we  have 
always  had  Prime  Ministers  who  have  contrived 
in  some  degree  to  evade  them — men,  for  instance, 
who,  like  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his  Canada  Corn  Bill, 
concocted  some  measures  with  a  view  to  relieve 
a  little  the  country  from  the  niisgovernment  of 
these  boobies;  calculating,  perhaps,  as  in  that 
memorable  instance,  upon  their  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy. When  they  saw  these  men  resolved  to 
starve  us,  they  knew  it  was  no  good  arguing  with 
them  on  political  econo  my ;  and  they  open  a 
back-door  through   Canad*,  being  well  aware  of 
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the  fiust  that  than  men  do  not  know  the  St.  Law- 
ranee  from  the  Mininippi." 

This  was  the  lecture,  and  these  were  the 
fttctn  delivered  by  the  hoii.  Member  to 
teach  truth  aad  justice  to  the  manufactur- 
ing classes !  But  I  be;;  the  House  to  ob- 
serre  what  ho  went  on  to  say.  It  is  in 
these  words : — 

"  I  know  this  for  a  &tot.  The  idea  originated  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  a  man  who  chuckled  to 
the  day  of  his  death  in  haTio);  orig:inat<>d  an  idea 
that  aucceoded  in  evading  those  squires.  Such 
is  the  class  of  people  who,  in  their  blind  ignor- 
anee,  hare  ruled  the  destinies  of  this  country; 
and  bow  it  is  that  the  country  has  ever  managed 
to  surritro  such  rule^bow  it  is  that  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  luive  put  forth  such  mighty  energies 
in  spite  of  the  incubus  that  sat  on  their  industry, 
is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  things  the  historian 
has  to  deal  with." 

Now,  I  ask  the  Honse  to  observe  how 
the  general  scope  of  this  corresponds 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  tone 
and  language  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  James  Graham)  this  evening. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  him- 
self one  of  the  audience,  he  could  not 
more  effectually  have  imbibed  the  notions 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Cobden).  But  does  the  lecturing  aiul 
noise  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League — 
noise  communicated  by  factitious  means, 
helped  on  by  falsehood  and  fraud  from  day 
to  day  at  public  meetings,  then  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  repeated  in  this 
House — constitute  public  opinion  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  has  talked  in 
this  House  of  the  opinions  of  the  lower 
classes  employed  in  manufactories,  whom 
he  calls  'men  in  fustian  jackets,'  and  pro- 
poses that  meetings  should  be  held  accord- 
ing to  what  he  describes  as  the  custom  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  at  which  these  men 
might  express  their  opinions  as  those  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  But  let  me  re- 
mind Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
pe(i|)le  who  attend  such  meetings  are  not 
the  whole  even  of  t'lat  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, nor  even  the  better  part  or  the  more 
numerous  part  of  that  class.  All  the  arti- 
sans in  the  cotmtry  do  not  attend  meetings 
on  such  subjects.  The  better  part  of  our 
manufacturing  popidation — the  industrious 
mechanics  and  artisans,  the  more  intelligent 
and  sensible  part  of  that  body — employ  their 
leisure  hours  in  a  nore  profitable  manner. 
Those  of  them  whoiw  conduct  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  spend  their 
time  with  their  wives  and  families,  or  in 
pursuits  very  different  from  listening  to 
the  harangues  of  tbc  hired  orators  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law   League.      The    audience 


who  att«nd  these  orators  and  lecturers  are 
of  a  very  different  character.     From  the 
earliest  times — from  the  days  of  Jack  Cade 
downwards  to  the  present  time — any  mob 
orator  may  collect  a  large  audience  of  idle 
and  drunken  mechanics  and  others,  clad  in 
fustian  jackets,  who  will  applaud  him  to  the 
echo,  and    applaud   him    the  more  if    he 
abuses  the  landed  intt>rest  and  men  of  sta- 
tion and  authority  in  the  country.     Mobs 
may  meet  to  applaud  the  speeches  of  those 
who  flatter  their  prejudices  and  abuse  their 
superiors  ;    but  what  men  of  sense  would 
listen  to  such  trash  and  nonsense  ?     What 
grieves,  me,  Sir,  in  this  matter — and  what 
I   consider  a  great  national  calamity — is, 
that  we   arc   living   under  a  Government 
who  are  imposed  upon  by  these  proceedings. 
It  seems,  ,Sir,  that  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  make  no  account  of  the  opinions 
of  quiet  and  respectable  men^-of  the  sober, 
honest,  quiet,  and  industrious  men  who  at- 
tend to  their  proper  business,  and  spend 
their  leisure  hours  in  their  houses,  by  their 
firesides,  with   their  wives  and  families  — 
who  disregard  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
— who  disdain  to  receive  their  money,  and 
will  not  attend  their  meetings.     For  my 
own  part,  having  occasion  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  to  hold 
intercourse  with  persons  high  and  low,  and 
with  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  manu- 
facturing population,  as  well  as  with  other 
classes — I    know  that  the   great  body  of 
them   hold  very  different  opinions ;    quiet 
and  industrious  men,  who,  like  the  agri- 
cultural population,  do  not  make  speeches 
or  listen  to  speeches,  or  participate  in  those 
proceedings  at  public  meetings  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law    League,    which   but   for  their 
effect  on  the  present  Government,  I  would 
call  a  nonsensical  farce.      I  observe  that 
the   hon.   Member  for    Stockport,  in    an- 
other of  his  speeches  at  these  meetings,  said 
he  had  been  for  years  educating  the  people, 
and  that  it  was  years  before  he  got  his  ran- 
dom  audience  to  understand  or  adopt  his 
views — views  and  doctrines  which,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  he  delivers  to  them  in 
such  language  as,  if  uttered  in  this  House, 
would  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  be  heard 
in  it.      Why,  the  language  which  I  have 
read  to-night,  in  which  he  has  called  men 
of  high  rank  and  station  and  intelligence, 
boobies  and  ignorant  men,  is  mild,  com- 
pared with  some  of  his  expressions  out  of 
doors.     1  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  whether  he  believes  that  the  ob- 
ject of    the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  is  to 
tell  the  plain  truth,  and  to  support  it  by 
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fair  and  honest  argument  ?  Can  he  believe 
it?  Has  he  read  these  speeches?  Because, 
if  their  object  and  practice  were  to  assem- 
ble meetings  merely  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
to  support  the  truth  by  fair  arguments, 
their  conduct,  so  far  from  being  criminal 
and  mischievous,  as  it  is,  woiJd  be  praise- 
worthy and  meritorious.  We  are  told. 
Sir,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinion  on  this  great  question. 
Be  it  so.  It  is  no  reproach  to  any  man 
that  he  changes  his  opinion,  if  be  change 
it  for  the  better.  It  may  be  no  reproach 
to  his  honesty  if  he  change  it.  But  let 
me  beg  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  consider 
that  one  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
change  must  be,  to  diminish  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the  individual  who  an- 
nounces that  his  opinion  is  changed.  I 
could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck)  said 
on  this  subject  a  few  nights  ago.  He  says, 
he  gives  credit  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
for  DOW  adopting  the  opinions  which  he 
thinks  right;  but  he  said,  as  to  their  being 
obliged  to  abandon  their  former  opinions, 
"  what  a  satire  this  is  on  their  under- 
standings ! "  I  admit  that  there  are  sources 
of  information  open  to  the  Members  of  a 
Government  which  arc  not  accessible  to 
persons  not  in  office  ;  and  some  credit  must 
he  given  to  those  who  have  that  advantage. 
But  what  I  complain  of  is  this — that  up  to 
this  night  we  have  heard  no  valid  reason 
advanced  to  account  for  or  justify  their 
chuige  of  opinion  on  this  question.  This 
debate  has  gone  on  for  many  nights.  We 
have  had  evidence  and  arguments  of  the 
most  powerful  kind  advanced  against  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  proposed 
measure.  My  noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  my  hon.  Friends  near  me  (Mr.  W. 
Miles  and  Mr.  Bankcs),  and  many  other 
hon.  Members  on  the  same  side,  have 
brought  forward  facts  and  arguments  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  cogency,  to 
my  mind,  irresistible.  How  have  they 
been  met  ?  We  have  had  speeches, 
indeed,  on  the  other  side  ;  but  those 
of  a  description  not  only  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  but  far  below  the  cold  and 
ordinary  arguments  on  former  discussions 
of  this  question.  Even  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Vil- 
liers),  who  has  very  often  argued  this 
question  with  great  ability,  has  on  this 
occasion  come  far  short  of  his  former  ef- 
forts. He  was  reduced  even  to  address 
those  who  ait  near  me,  by  attributing  to 


us  what  none  of  us  have  said  or  thought. 
He  has  said  to  us,  "  You  say  you  will  allow 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  starve."  Why,  I 
ask,  who  said  so?  Which  of  us  has  ever 
said  anything  of  the  kind?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  has  not,  indeed, 
said  this  of  us  so  directly,  but  he  seemed 
to  me  to  insinuate  something  of  the  same 
kind.  [Mr.  B.  Escott:  Hear!]  I  sup- 
pose the  hon.  Member  means  to  imply  that 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  in  the  course 
of  this  evening  of  stating,  if  he  can,  who 
the  individual  Member  is  who  has  said 
that  he  would  allow  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  starve.  What  has  been  said,  has  been 
the  very  reverse.  For  the  House  cannot 
have  forgotten,  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  drew  a  most  power- 
ful picture  of  the  apprehended  state  of  fa- 
mine and  disease  in  Ireland,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hudson)  rose, 
and  with  honest  English  feeling,  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  House,  protest- 
ed against  having  our  feelings  harrowed 
by  those  shocking  pictures  of  poverty, 
famine,  and  disease,  as  a  ground  for  re- 
pealing the  Com  Laws,  when  the  remedy 
for  those  impending  calamities  ought  to  bo 
of  a  very  different  and  much  more  imme- 
diate nature.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  in  a  false  position  with 
reference  to  this  question.  A  measure 
Uke  that  which  he  proposes,  ought  to  come 
before  the  House  with  the  weight  and  au- 
thority of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Government  in  its  favour.  Can  it  be  said 
that  we  have  the  measure  before  us  with 
that  authority  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  comes  before  the  House  with 
the  same  weight  of  authority  in  its  favour 
as  the  measure  of  1842  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  present  measure  was  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
In  that  change  of  opinion  only  two  of  his 
Colleagues  concurred  :  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  Government  wos  broken  up. 
Then,  what  was  the  situation  of  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ?  The  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  J.  RusscU)  no  doubt  thought 
he  had  practised  a  very  successful  political 
manoeuvre  when  he  published  his  letter,  in 
November  last,  stating  that  he  also  had 
become  a  convert  to  the  total  and  imme- 
diate repeal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn. 
The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  that 
celebrated  letter  was,  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  noble  Lord  to  constitute  a  Go- 
vernment.    I  hare  no  more  doubt  that  the 
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noble  Lord,  when  he  piihlighcd  that  letter, 
thought  he  had  practised  a  nucceiisful  poli- 
tical manreuvre,  than  I  have — and  I  say  it 
with  great  regret — that  the  proceedings  of 
the   present   GoTemment  with   regard  to 
this  measure  sarour  of  political  manoeuvre 
too.    I  therefore  beg  the  Ilouse,  and  espe- 
cially the  112  hon.   Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  have  hitherto  supported 
this  measure,  to  consider  well  in  what  posi- 
tion this  measure  stands.     There  is  no  dis- 
guise attempted  by  many  of  its  supporters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.     Their 
object  is  avowed  to  be,  to  cut  down  and 
destroy  the  ascendancy  of  the  landed  in- 
terest.     [  Captain    Latard  :  No  !  j      One 
hon.  Member  says,  "  No  !  "     I  have  not 
a  doubt  that  ho  is  sincere.      But  has  even 
he   any   doubt   of  the   avowed   object   of 
others  ?      Has  not  the  hon.   Member  for 
Stockport   (Mr.    Cobden)   spoken    plainly 
enough  ?      Is  there  any  sensible  man  that 
understands  this  question  who  doubts  that 
it  will  be  a  severe  injury  to  the  agricultural 
interest  ?     The  noble  Lord  the   Member 
for   Suffolk  (Lord  Rendlesham)  has  told 
the  House,  that  if  this  measure  is  adopted, 
one-half  of  his  estate  will  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.      It  is  impossible  to  disregard 
such  evidence.      Nay,  a  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon),  who 
supports  the  Bill,  has  told  the  Ilouse  that 
lie  has  no  doubt  its  effect  will  be  to  throw 
millions  of  acres  out  of  cultivation,  and  to 
occasion  great  loss   and   misery  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture.     I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  is  not  the  avowed 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport 
to  cripple  and  put  down  the  landed  interest  ? 
[Mr.   B.  Escott:  No.]      Surely  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  is  best  able  to  ex- 
press  his  own  views.      Surely  the   hon. 
Member  for  Winchester  has  not  attended 
to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.   Member  for 
Stockport.      What  did  that  hon.  Member 
mean  when  ho  talked  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  empire  of  the  "  boobies  ?  "     What  did 
he  mean    by   talking  of   the  necessity  of 
destroying  the  influence  of  that  class  which 
had  bestridden  the  Govenimcnt.  and  crip- 
pled their  measures  i     His  language  was 
plain  enough.     Why  did  that  hon.   Mem- 
ber most  untruly  describe  the  speeches  of 
Sir  Charles    Knightly  and    Lord    South- 
ampton as  trash  and  nonsense,  but  for  the 
same  purjMso  ?  I  hare  rcrnl  those  speeches, 
and  found   them  very  able,  and   sensible, 
and    sound :    tliey  stated    the   truth,  and 
abuaed  nobody.     It  was  plain  that  all  these 
thing!  were  said  by  the  prime  supporters 


of  this  measure,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
House  that  the  party  opposed  to  the  right 
hon.   Baronet   on    this  question,   however 
high  in  station,  and  character,  and  talent, 
must  be  prevented  from  having  any  longer 
an   influence   in   the  Government   of  the 
country,  and  must,  if  possible,  be  crippled 
and  put  down.     Wo  are  told,  indeed,  that 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  this  House  can 
be  expected  to  legislate  for  a  class.     Why, 
what  is  this  measure  but  legislating  for  one 
class,  and  against  another  class  ?     The  ex- 
isting law,  which  we  are  called   upon  to 
alter,  is  a  low  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes, 
and  affords  equal  protection  to  all.      If  it 
protects   the  agriculturist,  it  protects  the 
manufacturer  also.     But  the  proposed  mea- 
sure continues  the  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturer, but  takes  it  entirely  away  from 
the  agriculturist.     I  can  readily  conceive 
that  we  might  have,  with  perfect  wisdom 
and   propriety,  a  measure  proposed  to  us 
which  should  regulate  and  modify,  on  fair 
and  just  principles,  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion to  both  classes.     If  the  present  mea- 
sure had  been — what  it  was  promised  it 
would  be — a  great  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure, a  fair  adjustment  of  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  I  could  understand  the 
arguments  in  its  favour  ;  but  the  insuper- 
able objection  to  it  is  this — that,  instead  of 
being  a  comprehensive  measure,  it  is  limited 
and  partial.     It  is  levelled  entirely  against 
one  class.      It  takes  away  all  ]>rotective 
duties  from  land,  and  continues  them  as  to 
manufactures.     Is  this  fair  ?     Is  this  im- 
partial ?      Is  this  comprehensive  ?      If  it 
be  fair  or  just,  its  fainiess  and  justice  must 
be  demonstrable  ;  and  yet  we  are  hitherto 
without  any  evidence  to  support  it.      It 
was  said  indeed,  that  there  is  to  be  com- 
pensation to  the  landed  interest.     Lot  tlie 
Ilouse  consider  well  how  the  matter  stands 
as  to  this.      Not  only  is  the  alleged  com- 
pensation wholly  inadiMjuate,  but  it  is  com- 
prised in  some  proposed  measures  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  enactments,  which  are 
for  the  present  postponed.      I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  what  was  said  on 
this  subject  the  other  night  by  the  hon. 
Member   for    Finsbury    (Mr.    Duncorabe). 
That  hon.  Member,  while  he  supported  the 
Corn  Bill,  and  applauded  the  change   of 
opinions  on  the   Treasury  bench,  warned 
the  House  to  beware  lest  the  right  hon. 
Baronet(Sir  Robert  rpel),whohBd  changed 
his  opinion  of  the  Com  Laws,  should  change 
his  opinion  as  to  the  compensation,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  most  important  part  of  it,  the 
proposed  change  in  the  law  of  settlement ; 
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for  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  told  the  House 
that  the  manufacturing  interest  was  op- 
posed to  that  change,  and  as  the  Corn  Bill 
was  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
manufacturers,  that  same  influence  might 
compel  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  abandon 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  law  of  settle- 
ment. There  is  something  very  signifi- 
cant in  this  warning.  I  do  not  know 
•whether  it  strikes  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  in  that  way  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  ought  to  make  him  feel  how  much 
his  authority,  and  influence,  and  credit, 
are  impaired  by  his  unfortunate  change  of 
opinion  on  the  great  question  before  ub. 
As  to  that  change  of  opinion,  his  right 
hon.  Colleague  (Sir  J.  Graham)  hod  in- 
deed deprecated  all  appeals  to  Hansard, 
and  to  opinions  expressed  in  former  de- 
bates and  former  years  ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  tell  that  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  those 
volumes  of  Hansard,  and  those  of  his 
Bpceches  of  which  it  concerns  his  reputa- 
tion that  the  record  should  be  destroyed, 
are  the  volumea  now  in  preparation,  the 
records  of  such  sentiments  as  those  which 
he  has  dcUvercd  this  night.  Above  all, 
would  it  be  well  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  that  all  record 
should  perish  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has 
this  night  uttered,  as  to  the  state  of  repre- 
sentation in  this  House,  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  guided,  not  by  our  own 
honest  opinions  on  the  measure  before  us, 
but  that  we  should  give  way  to  the  opinion 
of  the  mobs  congregated  by  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  This  doctrine,  propounded 
to  terrify  the  House,  coming  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  seems  to  me  awful 
indeed.  But  I  must  say,  for  myself,  and 
for  the  honest  and  independent  Members 
of  this  House,  that  if  it  has  come  to  this, 
that  there  is  a  Government  in  this  country 
which  tells  us  we  must  submit  to  this  sort 
of  influence,  such  a  Government  ought  not 
to  exist  for  a  single  day.  If  we  are  to 
submit  to  this,  Sir,  and  to  be  guided  by 
such  motives  as  these,  our  independence  is 
gone,  and  this  House  would  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  state  of  corruption  and  degrada- 
tion, and  would  be  unfit  for  its  duty  as  a 
great  legislative  assembly.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  Government  not  to  deliver  such  doc- 
trines as  these,  but  to  protect  the  House 
against  the  influence  of  mobs,  and  to  ena- 
ble us  to  debate  and  discuss  public  measures 
on  higher  grounds  than  the  adoption  of 
the  opinions  expressed  at  mob  meetings,  or 
resolutions  passed  by  assembled  workmen 
in  fustian  jackets.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
Vol.  li. 


(Sir  J.  Graham)  referred  to  assemblies  of 
unemployed  workmen  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Such  assemblies  may  be  expected 
when  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  unfortu- 
nately deprive  workmen  of  employment. 
At  present  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  that  prosperity,  under  the  present 
system  of  protection,  which  has  given 
employment  to  the  labouring  population. 
But,  Sir,  if  a  change  of  circumstances  were 
to  occur — if  artisans,  rendered  discontented 
from  the  loss  of  their  employment,  should 
again  congregate  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
or  elsewhere,  and  threaten  to  overawe  the 
House,  it  will  become  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  this  House  from 
the  degradation  of  being  so  overawed  ; 
and  the  Government  that  is  incapable  of 
affording  to  our  lives  and  properties,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  our  deliberations  and 
debates  on  public  affairs,  that  sort  of  pro- 
tection, ought  not  to  bo  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  great 
nation.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that 
this  doctrine  of  being  overawed  by  mobs 
was  put  in  practice  long  ago.  Nay,  even 
the  doctrine  of  casting  Hansard  overboard, 
which  we  have  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  proceeds  on  the  same  principle 
which  Jack  Cade  preached  to  his  followers, 
when  he  said,  "  Lot  all  the  records  of  Par- 
liament be  destroyed  ;  and  from  henceforth 
let  all  law  be  received  from  my  mouth." 
I  have  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  hav- 
ing said  so  much,  and  beg  to  express  my 
deep  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the  House 
for  the  indulgence  and  attention  which  I 
have  received,  not,  I  am  aware,  from  any 
merit  of  my  own,  but  from  the  kindness 
always  shown  in  this  House  to  a  Member 
who  speaks  for  the  first  time. 

Mil.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  the  inco- 
herency  of  thought  and  argument  which 
was  perceptible  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  was  the  usual  indication  of  alarm, 
and  should  be  therefore  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  at  the  result  of 
this  measure  was  real.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  been  rather  indignant 
with  him  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  because 
he  had  ventured  to  smile  at  the  remark 
which  he  had  made,  that  the  existence  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  depended  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  whereas  if 
commerce  and  manufactures  perished,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  still  continue. 
Ilis  smile  was  caused  by  the  thought  of 
what  would  become  of  the  fertility  of  the 
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Boil,  if  no  manufactures  or  commerce  ex- 
isU'd.  The  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  reminded  him  of  a  senti- 
ment in  the  poetry  of  the  hon.  Member's 
noble  Colleague  (Lord  John  Manners), — 

**  Let  wealth  and  cominprcp,  laws  and  loaming,  die ; 
But  laare  us  still  our  old  nobilitjr." 

He  had  really  wondered  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  was  not  about  repeat- 
ing the  quotation  with  a  slight  alteration, 
and  sajHng — 

"  Let  wealth  and  oonunerce,  lawa  and  loaming,  die ; 
But  le.ivc  us  still  our  old  fcrtilitT." 

Perhaps  if  the  country  had  nothing  but  that 
fertility  to  depend  on,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman   would   now  be   somewhat   in 
the  condition  of  one  of  those  Picts  that 
they  read  of  in  ancient  history,  when  the 
fertile  soil  of  England  and  Scotland  existed, 
but  when  manufactures  and  commerce  were 
unknown.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  very  slow  of  belief  in  facts 
which  did  not   suit  his  particular  views. 
He  stated,  to  his  (Mr.  Bouverie's)  astonish- 
ment, because  ho  thought  the  matter  had 
been  admitted  by  all  parties  in  that  House, 
that  the  manufacturing  classes  were  not  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  protection  laws. 
He  wondered  that  when  such  was  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  opinion,  he  had  not 
had  recourse  to  some  great  manufacturing 
constituency,  instead  of  applying  to  a  con- 
stituency in  which  the  landed  interest  had 
a  very  unconstitutional,  or,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  unfair  influence  with  regard 
to  that  House.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  him  not  to  have  at  all 
touched  upon  the  main  question  before  the 
House,  namely,  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  ought  to  vote  for 
repealing  these  laws  or  not.    There  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  fallacy  in  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  of  all  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     There  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  false  assumption  taken  as 
the  basis  of  their  arguments,  and  which,  if 
set  in  its  true  light,  would  destroy  all  their 
fine  declamation.     They  assumed  that  the 
protection  laws  had  been  productive  of  that 
advantage,  and  prosperity,  and  gain  to  the 
landed  interest  wliich  they  were,  no  doubt, 
originally    intended    to    produce.     Of  the 
eviU    which    hon.    Gentlemen    pourtrayetl 
with  such  force  as  likely  to  follow  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Dill,  there  was  hanlly  one  which 
did  not  exist,  ami  of  which  the  pressure 
had  not  been   felt  under   the  very   ('orn 
Law  which  they  now  sought  to  maintain. 


The  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  a 
supply  of  com,  which  hon.  Gentlemen  ap- 
peared so  anxious  to  guard  against,  had 
been  increasing  year  by  year,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  a  number  of  years.     Taking  the 
nine  years  after  181.5,  when  the  first  of 
these    Com    Laws    had   been    passed,   be 
found  the  average  quantity  of  foreign  corn 
imported  to  be  800,000  quarters ;  whereas, 
in  the  next  nine  years  the  quantity  had 
increased  to  1 ,400,000  quarters.     He  had 
heard  a  curious  argument  on  this  part  of 
the   subject   from   an   hon.    Member   one 
night  during  this  debate.     It  was  stated 
that  the  great  object  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem was  to  keep  this  country  altogether 
independent  of  foreign  countries  in  time 
of  war,  and  thus  to  give  them  a  better  se- 
curity for  peace ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
w^ho  used  this  argument  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  great  security  against  war  existed 
in  that  free  connexion  between  countries 
which  the  hon.  Member  opposed.     In  the 
next  place,  they  had  given  a  picture  of 
misery  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  for  whom  the  sympathy  of 
hon.  Members  seemed  to  have  been  deeply 
niid  warmly  aroused.     He  would  come  to 
their  case  presently ;  but  what  he  wished 
in  the  first  place  to  maintain  was,  that 
these  laws  had  not  been  productive  of  the 
prosperity  to   the  landed   interest   which 
they  were  originally  intended  to  produce ; 
and,  however  hon.  Gentlemen  might  talk, 
however  they  might  mix  up  the  question 
with  sophistry  and  fallacy,  they  could  never 
get  over  the  real  proposition  which  they 
had  to  meet — namely,  that  a  law,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  which  was  to  produce 
dcamess  in  a  necessary  of  life,  could  not 
be  a  just  and  a  good  law.     That  such  a 
law  was  just,  was  the  paradox  which  hon. 
Members  had  to  maintain,  and  which  he 
denied  they   ever  could  maintain.     That 
this  was  a  correct  view  of  the  question 
could  not  be  denied,  for  dearncss  meant 
scarcity  :  it  was,  in  fact,  synonymous  with 
dearth.     Whenever  these  laws  operated, 
they  produced  scarcity,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  produced  additional  pau- 
perism and  additional  crime.     The  people 
believed  that  from  time  to  time  they  took 
employment   from    the    poor,    and   drove 
many  of  them  to  gaol  and  to  the  work- 
house.    He  did  not  care  whether  this  be- 
lief was  trae  or  not;  but  such  being  their 
belief,  he  defied  the  protectionists  to  shako 
it.     As  wise   statesmen,  he   asked  whe- 
ther they  ought  not  to  be  influenced  in 
their  public  conduct  by  such  views,  and 
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consent  at  once  to  change  a  law  so  inju- 
rious to  the  community.  The  people  would 
certainly  act  upon  their  belief,  whether  it 
was  false  or  otherwise ;  and,  therefore,  this 
being  a  national  question,  the  true  wisdom 
and  policy  would  be  to  repeal  the  law, 
without  reference  to  the  interests,  or  sup- 
j)o.sed  interests,  of  a  particular  class.  He 
would,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  present  law  had  produced 
prosperity  to  those  classes  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  In  considering  this  ques- 
tion he  should  put  the  landlords  out  of 
consideration,  for  he  did  not  think,  strictly 
speaking,  they  were  entitled  to  be  called 
the  agricultural  class.  The  labourer  and 
the  farmer  constituted  the  agricultural 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  what  had  been 
the  operation  of  the  law  upon  the  farmer  ? 
Ue  contended  that  in  all  its  parts,  so  far 
from  being  perfect,  it  had  been  a  complete 
experiment  upon  him.  The  law  of  1815 
gave  hira  a  complete  monopoly.  For  the 
three  ye^rs  pre^nous  to  1821  he  had  also  a 
monopoly.  The  result  had  been  ruin, 
misery,  and  suffering,  for  the  proof  of 
which  he  referred  hon.  Gentlemen  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  1821 ;  and  he  repeated  that, 
80  far  as  complete  monopoly  was  concerned, 
an  experiment  had  been  made  of  giving  the 
farmer  the  entire  command  of  the  home 
market,  and  it  would  not  answer.  The  law 
was  modified  in  1828,  and  what  had  fol- 
lowed ?  Why,  in  a  few  years  the  very 
same  result  as  before — ruin,  misery,  and 
suffering.  He  recollected  reading  the  evi- 
dence of  one  farmer,  who  was  asked  where 
the  farmers  went  to  ?  To  the  workhouse, 
he  replied.  One  more  modification  took 
place  in  1842 ;  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  this  law  had  been  inoperative  to  pro- 
duce prosperity  to  the  farmer.  He  con- 
tended, then,  that  as  regarded  the  farmers, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  for 
maintaining  protective  Corn  Laws  as  a 
means  of  producing  prosperity;  they  had 
been  ruined  under  their  operation,  and  they 
could  not  be  more  ruined  if  they  were  re- 
moved altogether.  He  came  now  to  the 
case  of  the  labourer,  in  whose  welfare  the 
House  could  not  but  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest. Most  hon.  Members  were  aware  of 
the  old  Statutes  for  regulating  labourers' 
wages,  under  which  they  were  sent  to  gaol 
if  they  demanded  more.  Under  the  present 
law,  in  many  districts  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  labourers,  instead  of  being 
comfortoble  and  prosperous,  with  plenty  of 
the  necessaries  of  hfe,  had  not  enough  of 


them  ;  whilst  the  luxuries  of  life  were  un- 
known to  them  altogether.  The  case  of 
the  protectionists,  as  regarded  this  law, 
ought  to  be  that  it  had  improved  their 
condition,  by  increasing  their  physical  com- 
forts ;  but  so  far  from  having  accomplished 
that,  they  were  worse  oft"  than  they  were 
before.  He  had  the  means,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  proving  this  assertion.  Arthur 
Young  had  recorded  an  immense  body  of 
facts,  which  he  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  tours  through  different  parts  of  England 
in  1770;  and  he  showed  that  at  that  time 
the  money  rate  of  wages  in  harvest  time  in 
his  (Mr.  Bouverie's)  own  county  was  5s.  9d. 
a  week.  The  wages  at  present  were,  for 
married  men  with  families,  8s.  ;  7s.  for  or- 
dinary men ;  and  there  were  many  single 
men  who  did  not  get  more  than  5s.  Gd.  and 
6».  There  was,  however,  a  difference  of 
\s.  Id.  per  week,  owing  to  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  that  period  to  be 
added  to  the  rates  of  1770,  bread  at  that 
time  being  either  \d.  or  ^d.  per  lb.,  whilst 
now  it  was  within  the  eighth  of  a  penny  of 
2d.  per  lb.  Beef,  cheese,  and  butter,  were 
double  the  price  now  that  they  were  at 
that  time.  On  these  accounts  he  held  that 
although  the  labourer's  money  wages  had 
slightly  increased,  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  worse  off  under  a  system  of  protection 
than  when  he  had  no  protection.  Neither 
farmers  nor  labourers  had  been  benefited 
by  the  law,  as  he  had  shown ;  and  as  to 
the  landowners,  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  suffer,  in  any  degree,  from  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
But  even  if  their  pecuniary  interests  suf- 
fered tenfold  more  than  they  were  likely 
to  suffer,  he  contended  they  ought  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  They  had  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order ; 
and  if  they  consulted  their  best  interests, 
they  would  urge  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  law.  It  was  true  that  a  great  part 
of  the  ordinary  supporters  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  were  unable  to  appreciate  his 
wisdom  and  statesmanlike  views  in  propos- 
ing the  measure  now  before  the  House ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  community  would  do 
justice  to  his  motives.  He  believed  that 
many  of  these  Gentlemen  had  taken  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  their  leader  and 
given  him  their  support  from  necessity. 
The  power  which  he  had  was  founded  not 
upon  their  love,  but  upon  their  fears.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  saw  the  disgrace 
which  would  fall  upon  them  if  they  longer 
persisted  in  this  ungenerous  struggle 
against  the  best  interests  and  good  sense 
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of  the  other  cUsscs.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet wished  to  save  them  from  that  dis- 
grace, and  he  offered  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fair  and  honourable  retreat. 
If  they  did  not  accept  the  offer,  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  consequences  would 
rest  upon  themselves. 

The  Marquess  of  WORCESTER  quite 
agreed  with  one  observation  at  least  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member,  aud  it 
was  this:  "  That  incoherence  of  argument 
evinced  the  presence  of  fear."  That  he 
could  understand.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  did  not 
injure  the  country;  and  to  prove  this  he 
had  made  a  commencement  at  a  certain 
year,  as  an  approach  to  what  would  happen. 
Now,  to  his  apprehension,  to  approach  a 
point  was  not  touching  the  pomt  itself, 
lie  had  himself  been  very  near  the  fire, 
but  he  had  not  been  burned.  The  hon. 
Member  also  found  fault  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newark,  because  he  had  said 
a  famine  in  Ireland  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  measure  now  before  the  House,  though 
he  had  stated  this  famine  not  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  change.  He  did  not 
see  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  in  his  place,  or  he  would  address 
himself  to  him;  but  others  said,  as  well  as 
that  hon.  Member,  that  those  who  sat  on 
the  protectionist  side  of  the  House,  were 
not  consistent,  inasmuch  as  the  Conserva- 
tive Members  said  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  and  yet 
professed  a  readiness  to  do  good  to  the 
country  and  adopt  measures  to  remove  its 
distress.  But  all  the  Conservatives  wished 
to  say  was  this,  that  if  Ireland  was  more 
than  usually  distressed,  they  would  be 
liappy  to  join  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  relieve  that  distress.  No  proofs  had 
been  offered  to  the  House  that  any  distress, 
beyond  the  usual  distress,  existed  in  that 
country.  It  had  also  been  said  by  the 
Member  for  Liskeard,  that  the  protection- 
ists had  agitated  for  a  dissolution.  He 
had  under8too<i,  however,  that  the  consti- 
tuency of  Liskeard  were  not  so  enamoured 
of  free  trade  as  they  liad  been,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  wonderful  thot  the  prospect 
of  a  dissolution  was  distasteful  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  much 
injury  must  arise  from  it  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, because,  on  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic, 
in  Russia,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
good  land  could  be  had  at  12«.  per  acre; 
and  labour,  it  was  well  known,  w^as  much 
cheaper  than  in  this  country.     Could  that 


measure  be  good  which  reduced  the  farmer 
to  a  condition  of  suffering,  and  would  drive 
tho  labourer  to  tho  workhouse  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  should  not  have  given  way  to 
tho  cry  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  did,  perhaps,  ima- 
gine, after  the  passing  of  the  present  mea- 
sure— for  it  was  said  the  measure  was  to 
pass  —  that  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
would  disperse.  But  that  body  would  not 
only  not  disperse,  but  they  would  agitate 
for  something  else.  Their  next  attempt 
might  bo  against  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  every  branch  of  the  British  Constitution 
might  be  in  its  tuni  attacked.  The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  given 
way  before  this  first  of  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Mb.  GARDNER  did  not  desire  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  by  the  expression  of 
merely  his  own  sentiments;  but  his  consti- 
tuents naturally  wished  to  hearliis  opinions 
upon  these  measures  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch  as  he  had,  in  his  addresses 
to  them,  stated  that  he  had  offered  himself 
to  them  on  the  ground  of  protection,  and 
not  of  free  trade.  He  did  not  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  a  sufficient  case 
to  justify  their  adoption  of  this  measure. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  potato 
failure  was  considerable,  and  much  to  be 
deplored;  at  the  same  time,  it  had  appeared 
to  him  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by 
the  panic  which  had  been  caused  upon  the 
subject ;  and  his  opinion  was  that  this 
measure  ought  not  to  have  been  formed  on 
such  a  basis.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince the  House  of  the  necessity  for  the 
measure  on  the  ground  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure, in  o|)position  to  the  able  statements 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin ;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  in  Ireland  was  but  about 
4d.  per  stone,  he  must  say  he  could  not 
understand  how  famine  coidd  exist  in  that 
country,  inasmuch  as  he  coidd  not  conceive 
that  1<.  a  stone  added  to  the  price  of  pota- 
toes, could  produce  a  result  which  could 
amount  to  famine.  He  had  himself,  too, 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  the  average  prices  of  ])otatoes  in  se- 
veral parishes  for  the  last  six  years,  in 
comparison  with  the  price  for  five  previous 
years ;  and  ho  found  that,  taking  404 
parishes,  there  were  in  that  number  107 
towns  in  which  the  price  in  the  present 
period  was  not  more  than  it  was  in  pre- 
vious years ;  that  there  were  295  out  of 
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404  In  which  the  price  had  risen;  that,  out 
of  these,  the  price  in  11  towns  had  heen 
^d.  per  stone  higher  than  the  previous 
average  price  ;  in  59  towns  3d.  per  stone 
higher;  in  10  towns  fd.  higher;  and  in  57 
towns  \d.  per  stone  higher:  leaving,  alto- 
gether, 158  out  of  the  404  towns  in  which 
the  price  was  Id.  per  stone  higher  than  the 
price  of  average  years.  Now,  ho  must 
say,  that  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  alleged  neces- 
sity for  this  measure  on  the  ground  of  a 
potato  famine.  He  could  easily  under- 
stand the  force  of  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, after  the  Returns  made  to  him  from 
the  Mansion  House  Committee,  of  which 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  Chairman,  and  parti- 
cularly when  that  Report  contained  ex- 
pressions of  80  fearful  a  character,  which 
the  experience  of  four  months,  however, 
had  not  borne  out.  It  was  asked  that  tlie 
ports  of  Ireland  should  be  closed  against 
the  exportation  of  oats  and  oatmeal ;  and 
he  confessed  his  surprise  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  a  course  of  that  kind, 
following  the  example  which  had  been  so 
laudably  set  them  by  foreign  Governments. 
lie  firmly  believed  that  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House  would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  agriculture  in  general ;  and 
that  the  com  of  this  country  would,  under 
its  operation,  be  reduced  to  a  lower  average 
price  than  had  been  known  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years.  Having  quoted  from  Adam 
Smith,  and  other  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy who  were  in  favour  of  free  trade,  to 
show  that  the  result  would  be,  that  corn 
would  become  not  only  lower  in  price,  but 
that  it  would  remain  stationary  at  such 
diminished  value,  the  hon.  Member  con- 
tended, that  if  there  was  to  be  any  com- 
pensation given  to  the  landed  interest  for 
the  losses  they  would  sustain,  the  removal 
of  the  burdens  on  land  ought  to  have  been 
a  question  to  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  this  measure.  It  was  the  high  prices 
of  former  times  which  had  brought  a  great 
portion  of  the  lands  of  this  country — and 
particularly  such  large  districts  as  that  of 
the  Bedford  Level — into  cultivation;  and 
viewing  this  measure  in  connexion  with  our 
colonial  dependencies,  he  believed  that  the 
Colonies  would  also  assert  their  right  to 
have  free  trade;  and  that,  whereas  a  sort 
of  free  trade  did  already  exist  between 
India  and  the  States  of  Asia,  they  would, 
in  a  year  or  two,  have  a  free  trade  between 
India  and  the  States  of  Europe  and 
America.     If  the  colonial  trade  was  of  the 


great  value  it  had  always  been  considered, 
he  wished  to  know  why  they  should  do  it 
this  injury  ?  During  the  five  j'ears  ending 
with  1844,  the  value  of  exports  from  this 
country  to  her  difiierent  Colonies  was 
13,.500,000^  ;  and  he  thought  it  woidd  be 
wise  for  them  to  consider  the  probable 
extent  of  their  foreign  trade  before  they 
exposed  their  Colonies  to  be  injured  to 
such  an  extent,  as  they  naturally  must  be 
under  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  read 
several  statements  as  to  the  great  amount 
of  the  grain  products  of  America,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  Indian  com, 
which  he  contended  would  come  into  ex- 
tensive competition  with  our  native  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  intention  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  MILDMAY  was  desirous  of  stating 
why  it  was  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  take  a  difiierent  course  in  regard  to  this 
question,  from  that  at  any  time  expected 
to  be  in  reference  to  any  measure  emanating 
from  the  present  Government  benches. 
He  was  not  in  the  House  during  the  last 
discussion  of  this  question,  not  because  he 
then  entertained  a  different  opinion  upon 
it  from  that  which  ho  now  held,  but  be- 
cause he  could  not  think  it  right  to  oppose 
a  Motion  for  going  into  Committee  upon 
a  Resolution  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  upon  a  subject  which 
had  formed  a  prominent  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  Her 
Majesty  to  her  Parliament.  He  had,  there- 
fore, abstained  from  voting  on  that  occa- 
sion, because  he  was  reluctant  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  supporters  of  a  measure 
of  which  he  disapproved.  They  had  now, 
however,  arrived  at  a  further  stage  of  the 
measure,  and  he  could  not  refuse  to  take  a 
straightforward  part,  whether  in  support 
of,  or  in  opposition,  to  it.  In  the  course 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt,  ho 
could  not  but  own  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  coming  to  a  decision  that 
would  place  him  among  the  opponents  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  and  to 
whom  he  was  disposed  to  give  every  credit 
for  the  sincerity  of  their  motives  for  the 
change  of  opinion  which,  upon  this  subject, 
they  liad  adopted.  But  he  was  anxious  to 
guard  himself  against  its  being  supposed 
that  he  nt  all  coincided  in  that  laudatory 
view  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Liskeurd  had  taken  of  those  changes 
of  opinion  ;  for  the  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  think  that  the  more  people  changed  the 
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better  tliey  were — leaving  the  impression 
strong  upon  his  mind,  that,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  have  been  a  Conservative. 
However  anxious  he  had  been  to  agree  in 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  this  question,  and  though  he  admitted 
that  it  was  quite  open  to  them  to  change 
their  opinions,  yet  his  own  opinions  were 
not  fonnetl  in  the  same  way  as  theirs :  he 
could  not  turn  so  short;  for,  indeed,  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  itself  made  it  quite 
impossible  for  him.  to  coincide  wifh  them 
in  their  views.  They  appeared  to  him, 
also,  to  have  changed  their  opinions  on  too 
slight  grounds  ;  for  it  was  really  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  real  grounds  for  that 
change  could  be  that  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  reference  to  Ireland..  Ho  could 
not  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  attached  more  import- 
ance to  the  subject  than  the  nature  of  it 
warranted  ;  and  he  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  seized 
upon  certain  foregone  conclusions  that 
had  for  some  time  occupied  his  mind,  and 
had  made  the  change  in  Ireland  a  ground 
for  carrying  out  those  important  conclu- 
Bions.  Ho  begged  the  House  to  look  at 
the  consequences  that  had  resulted  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  having  connected 
two  things  not  necessarily  connected.  He 
had  deferred  the  contemplated  relief  to  be 
iidniinistercd  to  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
January  to  June  ;  for  Ireland  could  not 
feel  the  benefit  of  any  law  that  might  pass 
at  the  present  Session  until  the  month  of 
June.  But  again,  was  it,  he  would  in- 
quire, necessary,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  separated  Indian  com  from  wheat,  (for 
he  had  admitted  that  there  had  been  no 
precedent  in  favour  of  admitting  wheat  be- 
fore the  Bill  became  law  by  passing  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  receiving  tho 
royal  sanction,  though  he  had  admitted 
Indian  com,)  that  he  should  have  made 
80  extensix-e  a  change  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  any  extent  of  famine  in  Ireland? 
He  (Mr.  Mildmay)  admitted,  that  betwoon 
the  conflicting  accounts  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  and  the  public,  he  was 
at  o  loss  to  fomi  a  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  grounds  for  such  apprehensions,  es]>e- 
cially  when  he  recollected,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  that  an  attempt  had  been 
mode,  which  attempt,  however,  had  been 
unsuccessful,  to  make  the  people  of  Eng- 
land believe  that  famine  would  also  visit 
them.  This  not  8Uccer<ling,  the  scene  had 
been  transferred  to  Ireland.      He  deeply 


felt  the  statement  that  had  reached  him 
respecting  the  distress  in  that  country ; 
and  if  distress  existed  to  half  the  extent 
that  had  been  represented,  he  thought 
that  every  Irishman  in  the  House  ought 
to  be  indignant  with  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  for 
having  so  long  postponed  that  relief  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  if  cor- 
rectly stated,  most  imperatively  demanded. 
If  it  were  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  that  so  im|)ortant  a  change 
should  be  effected,  it  became  incumbent 
upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  show  not 
only  the  necessity  but  the  safety  of  the 
measures  he  had  proposed  to  the  House 
for  adoption.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
necessity,  setting  aside  Ireland,  which  he 
never  considered  should  have  been  mixed 
up  with  this  question  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
had  a  high  opinion  of  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  supported,  he  woidd  shy  that  tho 
apprehension  of  a  famine  in  Ireland  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  measure  from  an 
anxious  attempt  to  make  hon.  Members 
surrender  their  judgment  to  their  leader. 
He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  in  tho 
measures  that  had  been  lately  proposed. 
Her  Mojesty's  Ministers  were  actuated  by 
any  such  feelings ;  but  supposing  a  design- 
ing man  to  have  changed  his  opinions,  and 
on  that  account  wished  to  force  others  to 
adopt  his  altered  view  of  things,  he  coidd 
have  conceived  such  an  expedient  as  mix- 
ing up  an  alleged  calamity  with  other  mat- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  parti- 
cular end.  He  begged,  however,  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  acquitted  the  Government 
from  ony  such  charge.  With  respect  to 
the  state  of  commercial  affairs  demanding 
the  chonge,  he  believed  that  in  the  autumn 
of  tho  last  year,  as  far  as  his  inforaiation 
upon  the  subject  |)eraiitted  him  to  give  an 
opinion,  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  At  tho 
present  moment  it  was  true  there  might 
be  some  depression  in  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  but  he  believed  that  stagnation 
might  be  assimilated  to  tho  courser  inhal- 
ing new  breath  previous  to  a  fresh  start, 
and  not  to  a  general  depression.  More- 
over, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  I'eel)  had 
stated  the  probability  of  some  change  of 
tho  kind  taking  place,  which  might  have 
caused  some  temporary  inconvenience,  but 
which  could  not  have  led  to  any  permanent 
disarrangement.  Next  came  the  question 
whether,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  thought 
the  change  necessary,  he  was  well-groimd- 
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ed  In  thinking  that  it  could  be  adopted 
with  safety?  He  was  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion, looking  at  the  ultimate  effect,  that  the 
safety  of  adopting  such  a  measure  would 
be  extremely  questionable.  He  could  not 
say  that  he  wag  apprehensive  of  bad  re- 
sults this  year,  or  probably  the  next ;  but 
from  his  own  experience  he  regarded  in  a 
dubious  point  of  view  the  assurance  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  made — namely,  that  the 
conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  was,  that 
the  effect  upon  agriculture  would  be  very 
slight.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  how- 
ever, refrained  from  stating  the  extent  of 
the  effect  which  he  considered  the  passing 
of  this  measure  would  have  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  He  had  great  respect 
for  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he  could 
not  adopt  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own.  When  he  brought 
to  mind  the  low  price  of  com  at  the  Con- 
tinental ports,  and  the  facility  for  its  cheap 
production  in  foreign  countries,  he  could 
not  imagine  how  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
could  satisfy  themselves  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  measure  having  for  its  object  the 
total  annihilation  of  all  protection  to  native 
produce.  With  such  facts  before  him  as 
the  returns  of  the  averages  at  foreign  ports, 
he  could  not  permit  the  assurance  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  lull  his  alarms.  He 
feared  the  measure  would  pass,  and  he 
regretted  it,  for  he  apprehended  that  the 
greatest  injury  would  ensue  to  this  great 
community,  but  more  particidarly  to  that 
section  of  the  agricultural  body  who  cul- 
tivated poor  lands,  and  who  must  be  se- 
riously injured  by  a  diminution  of  prices. 
True  it  was  that  after  a  time  poor  lands 
might  be  Converted  into  pasture  land ;  but 
then  it  could  only  be  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  landlord,  because  such  conversions 
were  often  attended  with  very  considerable 
expense.  He  believed  that  so  inexhausti- 
ble was  the  quantity  of  foreign  com,  that 
unless  our  prices  were  brought  to  the  level 
of  the  continental,  the  deluge  of  continental 
com  would  be  immense.  They  would  find 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  southern 
States  of  America  were  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  and 
that  the  price  of  cotton  in  those  States 
regulated  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  article  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  remark  held  equally  good 
with  respect  to  indigo ;  and  as  it  applied 
to  cotton  and  indigo,  so  it  would  apply  to 
foreign  com,  for  the  price  of  the  latter 
grain  in  the  greatest  market  would  be  sure 


to  regulate  the  price  in  all  other  places. 
He  would  not  say  that  Government  should 
not  adapt  the  Com  Laws  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  anything  had  occurred  to  jus- 
tify the  proposal  of  a  total  aboUtion.  If 
they  had  brought  forward  a  measure  pro- 
posing a  lower  scale  of  duties  for  three 
years,  or  perhaps  a  fixed  duty,  with  the 
view  of  seeing  the  effect  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  would  have  said  that  they  had 
acted  like  cautious  people,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  like  the  rashness  of  the  pre- 
sent proposal  about  it  ;  but  he  confessed 
be  did  not  sec  the  sense  of  their  pledging 
themselves  in  1846  as  to  what  they  would 
do  in  1849,  when  the  three  intervening 
years  might  show  them  that  they  were  in 
a  wrong  course.  And  if  he  thought  this 
unwise  in  any  one,  he  thought  it  peculiarly 
unwise  in  a  Government  which  in  1842  did 
not  know  what  they  were  to  do  in  1846, 
and  who  in  1846  repudiated  their  own 
measure  of  1842.  For  these  few  reasons 
he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  second 
reoding  of  this  Bill.  If  he  wanted  other 
reasons,  he  should  find  them  in  one  of  the 
paragraphs  of  Her  Alajesty's  Speech,  or 
rather  the  Speech  which  the  Government 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her  Majesty,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  because 
he  thought  that  the  measures  were  not  ac- 
companied with  such  precautions  as  woidd 
prevent  permanent  loss  to  the  revenue,  or 
injurious  results  to  any  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Before  sitting  down 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
petitions  which  had  been  presented  at  the 
commencement  of  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  These  petitions  were 
said  to  have  been  signed  by  most  of  the 
respectable  merchants  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  complained  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  stag- 
nation in  consequence  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  discussion.  Now  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  ask  hon.  Members  to  rely 
on  his  assertion ;  but  he  begged  to  state  it 
as  a  fact,  and  let  any  Gentleman  connect- 
ed with  the  trade  of  the  country  contra- 
dict him  if  he  asserted  what  was  not  the 
case,  that  the  stagnation  affected  every  ar- 
ticle, whether  it  were  in  the  Tariff  or  not. 
Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton,  were  equal- 
ly in  a  state  of  stagnation  with  the  articles 
in  the  Tariff.  But,  if  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  asked  the  persons  who  signed 
these  petiticjus  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  extensive  engagements  that  parties  in 
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Lancnsliirc  and  the  north  of  Knglnml  Iiail 
enlcrcil  into  with  the  great  railroads,  and 
whether  these  did  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  trade,  lie  wouhl  have  found  out 
that  these  were  niuoli  more  likely  to  have 
cause*!  the  embarrasBnientu  in  trade  under 
whieh  the  countrj-  was  now  labouring,  than 
the  allegations  made  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented hy  the  right  lion.  Haronet.  When 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  should  come  into 
power — as  he  was  likely  soon  to  d(j — he 
would  find  the  same  distress  which  the 
country  was  now  Buffering,  if  some  means 
were  not  diseovered  of  checking  the  im- 
mense absorption  of  capital ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  would  probably  be  charged  with  being 
the  cause  of  that  distress,  to  which  ho 
would  be  as  little  amenable  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  to  the 
credit  of  the  prosj)erity  which  succeeded 
their  acces.sion  to  office  in  ]  842.  He  be- 
lieved that  that  success  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  change  of  Government — that  it 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  three  or 
four  years'  previous  depression  of  trade ; 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  countrj'  had  never 
been  blessed  with  the  present  Government, 
we  should  have  had  the  same  number  of 
years  of  prosperity  as  we  had  had  under 
their  rule.  He  believed  also  that  the  pre- 
sent stagnation  was  partly  attributable  to 
the  immense  exports  of  last  year.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  conclude<l  by  declaring  his 
intention  to  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Hill. 

SiH  ROBERT  PEEL  said:  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  appears  to 
have  repented  of  the  neutrality  which  he 
observed  on  a  former  occasion,  and  to  have 
determined  to  make  up  for  that  ne\itrality 
by  the  sharpness  of  his  present  attack.  I 
have  heard,  indeiKl,  from  one  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Newark,  a  young 
Member  of  this  House,  that  I  have  Iteen 
treated  with  marked  forbearance  during 
the  discussion  upon  this  measure.  I  think, 
then,  that  under  the  circumstances  1  might 
have  expected  a  little  more  indulgence 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester. 
I  did,  it  is  true,  present  two  petitions,  one 
from  Manchester,  and  one  from  Liverpool ; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  so  captious, 
that  ho  finds  even  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty  grounds  for  making  an 
attack  uiMin  me.  All  I  did,  however,  was 
to  state  the  prayer  of  those  petitions. 
The  petitioniTH  arc  eonneet»'d  with  the 
manufaoturiiig  and  conmiercial  intcrestji 
of  the  country  ;  and  i  think  that  the  hon. 
Ucntlemau,  cousideriug  llie  community  of 


occupation  between  himself  and  the  peti- 
tioners, might  have  allowed  them  unques- 
tioned to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Jieti- 
tion  from  Mnnchister  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — a 
body  entertaining  strong  political  opinions, 
and  many  of  whom  have  been  couneet<'d 
with  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Coni  Laws.  In  order,  however,  to  show 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  prevailed 
upon  this  question,  the  petition  was  also 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Commer- 
cial Association — a  IxKly  holding  political 
opinions  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those 
entertained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
but  they,  notwithstanding,  on  this  subject 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  tho 
same  conclusion  come  all  the  bankers  of 
ManchoRter ;  as  did  also,  1  believe,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
connected  with  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. These  parties  conciirre<l  in 
addressing  a  petition  to  this  House  ;  and 
they  concurred  in  attributing  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade  to  the  prolongation  of  tho 
debates  ;  and  exjjressed  their  opinion  that 
the  stagnation  will  continue  until  the  de- 
cision of  this  House  shall  be  finally  pro- 
nouncetl  upon  the  qttestion :  praying,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  will,  at  as  eorly  a 
period  as  may  be  consistent  with  mature 
deliberation,  come  to  a  decision  upon  the 
subject.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
proof  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  would 
bo  to  devise  any  meosure  connected  with 
the  Corn  Laws  which  shall  please  oil  par- 
ties. But  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
stands  almost  alone  in  this  House  upon 
this  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
so  violently  attacks  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  says,  if  we  had  pVojwscd  a 
cautious  measure  of  this  nature — that  the 
scale  of  duties  which  I  propose  to  exist  for 
three  years  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, aiid  at  the  end  of  that  period  there 
should  be  a  fixed  <luty — he  sliould  have 
been  inclined  to  vote  for  such  a  proposal. 
He  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whe- 
ther he  would  vote  for  it  or  not ;  but  still, 
he  is  so  favourably  disposed  towards  it 
that  he  thinks  he  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  adopt  it.  Well,  1  think  ho  is 
tho  only  man  in  the  House  who  would 
have  supported  that  proposition.  The  hon. 
tientlemon  makes  another  charge  against 
me,  at  which  1  am  somewhat  sur])rised. 
He  says,  that  every  Irish  Member  ought 
to  be  indignant  with  me  for  interposing 
delay,  insteail  of  relieving  tho  distress 
which  prevails  iu  Ireland.    Indignant  with 
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me!  I  am  not  conscious  of  occasioning 
any  delay.  Circumstances  may  have  in- 
terposed obstacles  for  which  I  feel  regret ; 
but  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  any  right 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers against  me  for  interposing  delay  in 
the  way  of  extending  relief  to  the  distress 
which  prevails  in  Ireland,  I  entirely  deny ; 
and  it  is  a  charge  which  I  think  cannot  be 
fairly  made  against  me  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  am  extremely  un- 
willing, at  this  protracted  stage  of  the 
debate,  to  refer  to  personal  matters ;  and 
were  I  a  private  individual,  I  would  pass 
by  all  such  accusations  as  I  have  heard 
made  against  me.  I  am  so  con.scious  of 
having  acted  throughout  from  pure  and 
honourable  motives,  I  am  so  supported  by 
the  conviction  that  I  have  abandoned  no 
duty,  and  betrayed  no  trust — [Interrup- 
tion]— well,  if  it  be  your  impression  that 
I  have,  at  least,  after  the  accusations  which 
have  been  preferred,  you  will  concede  to 
me  the  privilege  of  defence,  and  will  listen 
with  patience  to  the  answer  which  I  have 
to  give  you.  Observe,  throughout  these 
debates  I  have  not  quarrelled  with  any 
man  for  offering  his  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions which  I  now  profess.  I  have  respected 
in  others  the  maintenance  of  their  former 
opinions.  I  knew  not  by  whom  the  mea- 
sures which  I  proposed  would  be  supported 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  can  say  with 
truth,  that  I  have  attempted  to  influence 
no  man.  I  have  listened  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  me  with  sorrow,  but  not  with 
anger.  I  admit  it  is  natural  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  retain  their  opinion  ; 
but  if  they  do  not  respect  in  me  that  pri- 
vilege which  I  concede  to  them,  at  any 
rate  I  entreat  them,  from  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, to  hear  with  patience  my  defence. 
As  I  said,  if  I  were  a  mere  private  indi- 
Tidnal,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  I  have 
acted  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I 
woiJd  have  let  these  accusations  pass  by ; 
but  I  am  not  in  the  situation  of  a  private 
individual,  and  it  is  right  that,  as  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  I  should  vindicate  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  my  conduct  as  a  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown.  I  have  been  asked — 
it  is  not,  I  know,  quite  regular  to  refer  to 
former  debates,  and  I  sliall  not  encroach 
upon  the  rule  of  the  House  by  express  re- 
ference to  the  debates — but  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  refer  in  general  to  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put,  and  to  the  charges 
which  were  made,  since  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  last  addressing  the  House. 


It  was  said  then,  in  the  course  of  the  late 
debate,  that  I  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  charge  of  this  measure  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Com  Laws  would  have 
been  committed  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety to  other  hands  than  mine.  And 
yet  it  was  observed  that  I  had  proposed 
to  the  Cabinet  to  undertake  the  conduct 
of  this  measure,  and  that  if  the  Cabinet 
had  been  unanimous  the  conduct  of  it 
would  have  been  committed  to  my  hands. 
Further,  it  was  remarked  that  there  was 
thus  an  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
submit  the  proposition  to  other  hands,  and 
my  undertaking,  had  the  Cabinet  concur- 
red with  me,  to  propose  the  permanent  ad- 
justment of  this  question,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  law. 
Sir,  I  did  pronounce  an  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  better,  under  any  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  that  others  more  en- 
titled than  I  am  to  the  credit  of  the  success 
of  this  measure,  should  have  had  the  con- 
duct of  it.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  in  the 
Cabinet  I  did  propose,  if  the  Cabinet  con- 
curred with  me,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
submitting  the  proposition  to  Parliament. 
On  the  Ist  of  November,  I  proposed,  in 
concurrence  with  my  right  hon.  Friends 
the  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  reports  from  Ireland,  to  take 
that  precaution  against  impending  danger 
which  I  thought  was  a  natural  precaution, 
namely,  the  suspension,  either  by  an  Order 
in  Council  or  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of 
those  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn.  I  renewed  that  proposition 
at  the  close  of  the  same  month.  I  believe, 
had  the  measure  proposed  been  simply  the 
suspension  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  gua- 
rantee that  the  existing  system  should  re- 
vive, I  believe — I  have  no  grounds  for  not 
believing — that  there  would  have  been  no 
very  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  There  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
danger  in  Ireland ;  but  had  the  measure 
been  merely  a  suspension  with  a  guarantee 
of  revival,  or  at  least  that  I  would  propose 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  law,  I  am 
not  sure  that  wo  should  have  had  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  I 
did  distinctly  refuse — I  here  admit  it — I 
did  distinctly  refuse  to  undertake  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  revival  of  the  existing  law 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  suspension,  and 
I  did  it  upon  these  grounds.  As  I  said 
before,    I    thought  that  suspension  was  a 
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becoming  and  necessary  measure.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  R«?conler  of 
Dublin  soys  that  wo  were  deludi'd  by  ac- 
counts fr<)m  Ireland.  Ho  admits,  however, 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  outset,  and 
that  the  prevailing  feeling  through  Ireland 
waa  one  of  alarm ;  but  then  ho  talked  of 
OS  unfounded  the  reports  made  from  time 
to  time  by  official  Iwdies  in  Ireland.  It  is 
rerj  easy  for  an  individual  to  neglect  those 
reports ;  but  those  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country — deeply  responsible 
should  famine  and  disease  come  without 
precautions  being  taken  to  meet  them — 
what  arc  they,  what  is  a  Government  to 
do — a  Government  receiving  reports  from 
all  quarters — from  the  highest  authorities 
—  from  private  parties  the  most  disin- 
terested— what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Government  which  should  meet 
such  warnings  with  neglect  ?  The  alarm 
may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  the 
precautions,  therefore,  superfluous ;  but  do 
you  think  that  when  there  is  good  ground — 
probable  ground — for  expecting  a  general 
and  wide-spread  famine,  do  you  think  that 
a  Government  ought,  in  such  a  case,  to 
neglect  to  take  precautions,  even  should 
those  precautions  turn  out  to  be  super- 
fluous? Are  you  to  hesitate  in  averting 
famine  which  may  come,  because  it  possibly 
may  not  come  ?  Are  you  to  look  to  and 
depend  upon  chance  in  such  an  extremity  ? 
Or,  good  God  !  arc  you  to  sit  in  Cabinet, 
and  consider  and  calculate  how  much  diar- 
rha'a,  and  bloody  flux,  and  dysentery,  a 
people  can  bear  before  it  becomes  necessary 
for  you  to  provide  them  with  food  ?  The 
precautions  may  be  superfluous  ;  but  what 
is  the  danger  where  precautions  ore  re- 
quired ?  Is  it  not  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  precaution  than  to  neglect  it  utterly? 
1  say  that,  with  the  reports  received  by 
Government,  in  my  opinion  we  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  neglecting  that  pre- 
caution. Of  course,  then,  the  question 
arose,  "  What  will  yon  do  when  the  period 
of  suspension  shall  have  terminated?" 
Will  you  gtiorantce  the  revival  of  the  law  ? 
That  question  was  put  to  me.  I  said  at 
once  I  cannot,  and  for  many  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  loat  Session  of  Par- 
liament I  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that 
you  could  not  long  continue  to  a|)ply  dif- 
ferent principles  in  respect  to  agriculture 
from  those  you  ha<l  oppliiMl  to  oUier  articles 
of  commeree.  I  am  told  I  niad«'  a  sudden 
turn — that  I  suqirised  every  one.  Well, 
boar  my  defence.  S|>eaking  on  the  Corn 
L<kw,   in   the  course   of  last   Session,  on 


the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  whik'  1  opposed  that  Re- 
solution, I  stated  that  I  could  not  defend 
the  existing  law  on  many  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  theretofore  been  defended. 
I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  the  rate  of 
wages  voried  with  the  price  of  com.  I 
could  not  defend  the  law  on  the  ground 
that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  foreign 
supply.  I  stated  expressly  then,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  same  principle  which  formed 
our  ordinary  commercial  j)olicy  must  also 
be  applied  to  agriculture.  I  was  followed 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  then  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Earl  Grey),  who  began  his 
speech  by  stating  cx])ressly  that  I  had 
made  no  objiHition  to  the  first  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
Mere  are  his  words  :  he  said — 

"  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  there  had  not 
been  one  word  uttered  attempting  to  eontradict 
the  two  first  Resolutions  of  his  hqn.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton.  Had  the  last  Reso- 
lution been  worded  to  the  effect  '  that  it  was 
expedient  that  all  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  com  be  gradually  abolished,'  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's speech  would  have  been  an  unanswerable 
sjieec'li  in  support  of  the  hon.  Member's  Motion." 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Now  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  Pro- 
tection Society  in  the  month  of  December  ? 
Hear  it,  and  say  whether  the  late  declara- 
tion of  opinion  in  my  ca.sc  can  be  consi- 
dered as  so  sudden  or  surprising.  The 
Protection  Society,  1  say,  come  to  this 
resolution  : — 

"  That,  in  consequence  of  the  declarations 
made  by  several  leading  Members  of  Government 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  n  further  reduction  would  be  attempted 
in  the  already  gr<!.-itly  diminished  amount  of  pro- 
tection now  .itfordecl  to  agriuulture,  and  tliat,  in 
consequence  of  such  int«r]in?tiilinn  being  put  on 
these  dt«cIarations,  an  impression,  well  or  ill- 
founded,  is  circul.ite<l,  calculated  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  present  Corn 
Laws,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  now  making  in 
the  impruvi'menl  of  inferior  lands." 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Protection 
Society  in  December  last,  before  they  were 
or  could  be  aware  of  the  measures  to  be 
proposed  by  Government.  [Mr.  Hi'DSos 
made  a  remark  which  did  not  roach  the 
gallery.]  Will  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland have  a  little  ]>atience  ?  His  turn 
will  come.  Really  these  interruptions  are 
vi^ry  unpleasant.  I  continue  then.  When 
the  question  was  put  whether  I  would  un- 
dertake o  guarantee  for  the  revival  of  the 
existing  law,  I  said  distinctly  that  such  a 
guarantt^e  on  my  part,  after  the  opinions 
which  1  had  expressed,  would  bo  inconsist- 
ent with  my  former  declaration.     Such  a 
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revival  must  have  implied  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  Com  Law.  You 
must  have  roused  all  your  energies  in 
defence  of  it.  Lords,  Commons,  and 
constituencies  must  have  imited  for  the 
maintenance,  the  permanent  maintenance, 
of  the  existing  law.  To  such  an  attempt 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  a 
party.  Another  ground,  Sir,  upon  which 
I  declined  to  guarantee  the  revival  was, 
that  I  thought  the  very  fact  of  suspension 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  induce 
Parliament  to  re-enact  the  present  law. 
It  would  have  been  said,  "  The  system  has 
worked  tolerably  well  in  three  favourable 
seasons,  but  at  the  first  pcrio<l  of  pressure 
you  suspended  it ;  you  were  obliged  to  do 
so."  The  proposal  would  then  be,  that 
after  this  suspension — that  after  this  con- 
fession of  the  law's  weakness — this  im- 
peachment of  its  adequacy — you  should, 
notwithstanding,  urge  at  the  tcnuination 
of  the  period  of  suspension  its  perma- 
nent revival.  Sir,  I  confess  1  did  not 
think  that  a  very  wise  course  to  ado]it. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  during  the 
progress  of  this  debate,  thot  when  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell), 
seeing  how  difficult  it  would  be  at  times  of 
scarcity  to  maintain  a  fixed  duty,  pur- 
posed that  a  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Crown,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  suspend 
that  fixed  duty.  It  has  been  truly  stated 
that  whcQ  that  proposition  was  made,  I  de- 
cidedly objected  to  conferring  such  a  power 
on  the  Crown.  I  stated  that  it  would  be 
futile,  because  the  Crown,  having  once  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  suspending  the  fixed 
duty,  I  felt  assured,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  Com  Laws,  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
to  reimposc  the  duty.  Now,  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  course  proposed  to  me  for 
adoption  would  be  the  same,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  fixed  duty  would  be  much 
.  lower  than  the  actual  amount  of  the  sliding 
scale.  The  proposal,  in  fact,  would  be 
that  the  sliding  scale  having  failed  in  its 
first  exposure  to  severe  trial,  and  it  being 
thus  found  necessary  to  suspend  it — the 
proposal  would  be,  that  aftpr  that  suspen- 
sion the  same  principle,  worked  out  by  the 
same  machinery,  should  be  re-enacted — 
should  be  again  adopted.  Well,  supposing 
this  course  to  have  been  adopted,  at  what 
period  would  it  have  been  settled  that  the 
revival  was  to  take  place  ?  The  duties 
might  have  been  suspended  until  Sept(>m- 
ber  next.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  few 
weeks   before  the  time   Parliament  must 


separate,  what  would  have  heen  the  state 
of  this  House  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  no  the  suspension  should  continue  ? 
Supposing  there  were  entertained  the  ap- 
prehensions which  I  felt,  and  which  I  still 
feel,  tliat  this  potato  disease  is  not  a  mere 
temporary  calamity — suppose  there  should 
be  good  grounds,  probable  grounds,  for  bc- 
lie^^ng  that  the  potato  crop  of  next  year 
would  also  be  affected  —  suppose  there 
should  be,  as  there  will  be,  disease  in  Ire- 
land in  consequence  of  want  of  food— sup- 
pose all  these  contingencies  to  occur — could 
the  proposal,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
made  that  the  old  law  should  be  permitted 
to  revive  ?  Further,  suppose  you  are  to 
have  such  a  July  as  you  hod  last  season — 
such  a  month  of  continued  rain  as  that 
which  last  year  made  "  the  boldest  hold 
his  breath  for  a  time,"  would  it  have  been, 
I  put  it  to  you,  would  it  have  been  under 
these  circumstances  possible  to  have  agreed 
to  a  renewal  of  the  old  law  ?  Sir,  I  was 
not  insensible  to  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  on  this  point.  I  do  not  say  yield 
to  it — yield  to  public  opinion  against  your 
convictions  ;  but  I  do  say  that  that  man  is 
unworthy  of  holding  office  who  disregards 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  such  a 
question  as  the  Com  Laws  ;  and  whether  or 
no  they  are  to  be  re-enacted  after  a  period 
of  suspension.  You  say  they  have  been  al- 
ready suspended  and  already  re-enacted. 
You  say  they  were  suspended  in  17G5  and 
in  1793  ;  and  that  on  both  those  occasions 
they  were  re-enocted,  and  that  precedents 
are  all  in  favour  of  their  being  re-enacted. 
Why,  good  God  !  can  any  man  be  so  blind 
to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Com  Laws  since  the  year  1 765,  as  to  say 
that  you  can  apply  that  precedent,  and 
because  the  Legislature  of  that  day  could 
re-enact  prohibitive  duties,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  we  could  do  it  now  ?  If  you  act 
upon  such  principles — if  you  pay  regard  to 
such  narrow,  technical.  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedents, without  reference  to  public  opin- 
ion, then  I  tell  you  that  you  will  involve 
the  country,  in  a  month,  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. I  am  unwilling  to  make  any  state- 
ment now  ;  but  as  I  foresaw,  when  this 
proposition  was  made,  it  would  break  up 
the  Government,  and  as  I  have  the  pcnuis- 
sion  of  Ilcr  Majesty  to  give  any  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  causes  which  led  to  that 
dissolution  of  the  Government,  I  will  rather 
than  enter  into  any  statement,  rpa<l  to  the 
House  the  declaration  I  made  of  the  ground 
on  which  1  acted,  and  which,  as  I  foresaw 
it  would  be  of  gi'eat  importance,  I  made  at 
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the  time  in  writing  ;  that  8t«t<?mfnt  of  my 
opinionn  I  will  now  read.  This  was  on 
the  26th  of  Novoniber,  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  institute*!  an  inquiry  into  the 
apprehended  scareity,  and  taken  precau- 
tions against  the  spread  of  fever  that  might 
bo  the  consequence  of  that  scarcity  ;  in  the 
instructions  then  issued,  my  right  lion. 
Friends  cordially  concurred.  But  I  fore- 
saw that  the  issue  of  those  instructions 
would  compel  a  suspension  of  the  law  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  food.  And 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  I  wish  to  ar- 
rive— whether  I  should  undertake  after  the 
suspension  to  propose  to  Parliament  the 
adjustment  of  the  Com  Laws.  I  did  un- 
dertake it,  and  under  these  circumstances: 
Aa  I  could  not  propose  the  revival  of  the 
existing  law  —  as  I  thought  any  slight 
alterations  in  the  details  of  the  present 
sliding  scale,  any  slight  modifications, 
would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  per- 
manent adjustment  which  would  he  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  suspension:  I  did 
undertake  to  do  that  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  I  certainly  think  ought  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  others,  and  1  did 
engage  to  meet  the  existing  emergency, 
and  to  become  responsible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  suspension.  I  drew  up  then, 
and  I  rend  to  my  Colleagues,  the  memoran- 
dum I  hold  in  my  hand  previously  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cabinet. — The  right  hon. 
Baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the  follow- 
ing document: — 

"  I  cinnot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instmc- 
tiona,  and  undertake  .it  the  same  time  to  maintain 
the  existing  Com  L.iw.  Slij;ht  modifications  of 
tlic  existing  law,  as  the  consequence  of  those  in- 
structions, or  immediately  following  thorn,  would, 
in  my  npinion,  answer  no  good  end.  The  pro- 
posal of  them  would  a<id  to  the  dtfSculty  of  dcfond- 
ing  that  [Mirtion  of  the  Com  Law  which  it  was 
•ought  to  maintain.  I  tliiiik  we  ought  to  suspend 
the  op<Tation  of  the  existing  law  for  a  limited  ]>c- 
riod.  Tlierc  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  pressure  from  the  scarcity  of  food ;  hut 
there  is  that  probability  of  severe  pressure  a  few 
months  lienco  tliat  would  in  my  opinion  amply 
justify  the  precautionary  measure  of  unrestricted 
import.  We  have  written  authority  which  would 
justify  it,  written  authority  which,  should  the  an- 
ticipations of  thosi'  from  whom  we  receive  it 
prove  correct,  would  im|iose  on  us  a  heavy  respoo- 
■ibility  for  having  neglitctod  a  precaution  which 
has  licen  taken  in  former  periods  of  scareity  in  this 
country,  and  by  some  countries  in  EuniiN)  within 
the  last  week.  Hut,  indepenih-ntly  of  these  consi- 
dentiona,  the  inue  of  tbeae  instructions  fully  jiis- 
tiflst,  if  it  does  not  requite  tlie  temporary  removal 
of  Impedirocnts  to  the  free  import  of  corn.  They 
contain  a  proof  not  only  that  the  crisis  is  great — 
not  only  that  there  is  the  probability  of  seven- 
suffering  from  the  scareity  of  food  :  but  the  proof 
Uut  wo  arc  ourselves  convinced  of  it.     It  appears 


to  m«  that  tlM  tiwpanaion  of  the  Com  Law  would 
be  the  couno  most  eoosistent  with  these  instruc- 
tions. I  will  not  refer  to  the  preceding  discus- 
sions in  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  issue  of  these  in- 
structions, placing  on  record  our  deliberat«  con- 
vietion  a*  to  the  poMible  extent  of  tlie  evil  with 
which  we  bare  to  contend  u  a  new  event.  By 
acting  now,  the  lapse  of  time  sinoe  we  la«t  mot  in 
Cabinet  would  lie  accounted  for.  I  am  prepared 
for  one  to  take  the  responsibility  of  snsjiending 
the  law  by  an  Order  in  Council,  or  of  calling  Par- 
liament at  a  very  early  period,  and  adviaiag  in  the 
.Speech  from  the  Throne  the  soapenuoo  of  tto 
law.  I  conceal  from  myself  none  of  the  difllciilties 
that  att4>nd  a  suspension  of  the  law.  Suspension 
of  the  law  will  compel  a  very  early  decision  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  anticipation  of  the  period 
when  the  suspension  would  expire.  Suspension 
will  com|iel  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  agricultural  protection.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that  that 
review  should  be  undertaken  by  others.  Under 
ordinary  circumitance*  I  should  advise  that  it 
should  be  so  undertaken ;  but  I  look  now  to  the 
immediate  emergency,  and  to  the  duties  it  imposes 
on  a  Minister.  I  am  ready  to  t.tkc  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  that  emergency,  if  the  opinions  of 
my  Colleaguvs  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the 
nature  of  tito  remedy,  concur  with  mine." 

1,  therefore.  Sir,  thought  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the 
laws.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  duty  to  suspend  the  law,  and  then 
to  run  away  and  leave  it  to  others  to  deal 
with  the  consequences.  1  was  prepared 
then  to  propose  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  duties  on  foreign  com — I  was  pre- 
pared to  do  so  had  my  Colleagues  agreed 
with  me,  notwithstanding  the  declaration 
which  I  made  then,  and  which  I  repeat 
now,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
should  have  preferred  that  the  task  should 
have  been  left  to  other  hands  than  mine. 
If  there  be  anj-  inconsistency  in  that,  I  am 
ready  to  incur  the  blame  of  it ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  think  the  course  I  adopted,  the  na- 
tural and  fitting  course  for  a  Minister  in 
my  position.  I  was,  however,  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Cabinet.  When  there  was  no 
longer  unanimity  amongst  my  Colleagues, 
1  despaired  of  success  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sures I  intended,  and  therefore  the  Cabinet 
was  dissolved.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  blames  me  very  much 
because,  after  resigning,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Her  Majesty  stating  the  course  I  in- 
tended to  pursue.  He  says  that  was  a 
most  unconstitutional  and  a  most  unusual 
act.  Unusual  1  admit  it  to  be,  but  the 
circumstances  were  altogether  unusual. 
Unconstitutional  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be. 
That  a  Privy  Councillor  should  state  to  his 
Sovereign  what  course  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances  he  was  prepared  to  pursue, 
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I  cannot  admit  to  be  unconstitutional.  A 
Peer  has  a  right  to  seek  an  audience  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  tender  his  advice;  a 
Privy  Councillor  has  a  right  to  do  so  also. 
True,  my  official  relation  to  Her  Majesty 
had  terminated  ;  I  was  no  longer  a  Minister, 
but  being  a  Privy  Councillor  I  conceived  I 
had  a  perfect  right  to  intimate  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty— ^I  did  it  with  a  view  of  preventing 
embarrassment  —  having  advised  certain 
measures,  having  been  prepared  to  propose 
them  as  a  Minister,  I  had  a  right  to  state 
what  those  measures  were,  and  that,  as  a 
private  Member  of  Parliament,  I  would 
give  to  them  a  cordial  support.  And  what 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
assurance  was  conveyed  ?  My  hon.  Friend 
says  that  I  prevented  the  formation  of  a 
Conservative  Government — of  a  Protection 
Government,  I  mean.  I  did  no  such  thing. 
[Mr.  Baske.s  :  What  I  said  was,  that 
you  prevented  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment.] The  circumstances  under  which 
I  wrote  that  letter,  which  my  hon.  Friend 


jesty  that  the  measures  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Caw  which  I  was  willing  to  pro- 
pose as  a  Minister,  I  would  cordially  sup- 
port as  a  private  Member  of  Parliament, 
was  either  justly  blameable  or  dangerous 
to  the  State?  Of  course  the  noble  Lord 
was  entitled  to  ask,  "  What  are  my  pro- 
spects, I  do  not  say  of  carrying  on  the  Go- 
vernment permanently,  but  of  adjusting 
the  Corn  Law?  Nothing  could  induce  me 
to  undertake  it  excepting  the  prospect  of 
success;  what  is  the  support  I  may  e.\- 
pect?"  1  anticipated  any  such  question, 
by  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  inform  the 
noble  Lord  of  the  course  I  had  myself  taken; 
and  as  others  were  not  preparetl  to  form  a 
Government,  I  felt  it  ray  duty  to  intimate 
to  Her  Majesty  that  I  would  cordially  sup- 
port the  measures  I  had  advised  in  office. 
If  it  is  unprecedented,  it  is  because  the 
circumstances  are  unprecedented ;  but  I  see 
nothing  in  it  either  blameable  or  dangerous 
in  the  slightest  degree  as  an  example. 
But  my  hon.  Friend  says,  he  did  not  ob- 


complainsof  as  unconstitutional,  were  these    jcct  to  it  as  impeding  the  formation  of  a 


—  [Mr.  G.  Baskes  :  —  I  beg  pardon,  I 
did  not  say  uncunstitutional.]  Oh,  then, 
the  whole  matter  falls  to  the  ground.  [Mr. 
G.  Baxkes  :  I  said  it  was  unprecedented 
and  dangerous  as  an  example.]  Well, 
that  ia  very  like  unconstitutional.  An  hon. 
Member,  I  think,  told  the  House  that  he 
did  not  say  "gross  exaggeration,"  but 
"  great  exaggeration;"  and  now  my  hon. 
Friend  tells  us,  that  he  did  not  say  "  un- 
constitutional," but  "  imprecedented  and 
dangerous."  Unprecedented!  and  were 
not  the  circumstances  unprecedented?  I 
felt  it  my  duty  —  my  right  hon.  friends 
arouml  me  took  the  same  view,  and  felt  it 
their  duty — to  quit  Her  Majesty's  service ; 


protection  Government,  but  as  preventing 
a  dissolution ;  and  my  hon.  Friend  and 
others  have  blamed  roc  for  not  advising  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  advise  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  under  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  this  question  of  the 
Corn  Law  was  placed.  Why  should  it  be 
so  utterly  impossible  for  this  Parliament  to 
deal  with  the  present  proposition?  After  its 
election  in  1841,  this  Parliament  passed 
the  existing  Com  Law  which  diminished 
protection;  this  Parliament  passed  the 
Tariff,  destroying  altogether  the  system  of 
prohibition  with  respect  to  food ;  this  Par- 


it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  me  that  those    liamcnt  passed  the  Canada  Com  Bill;  why 


of  my  Colleagues  who  differed  from  me 
were  not  prepared  to  form  a  Government 
themselves,  nor  yet  to  advise  the  formation 
*  of  a  Government  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection; the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  dechned  to  undertake 
the  Government,  until  they  bad  an  assur- 
ance that  others,  who  might  be  presumed 
to  have  a  majority,  were  not  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  Government.  Her  Majesty 
sent  for  the  noble  Lord  opposite — the  noble 
Lord  was  in  a  minority  of  ninety — and  it 
was  proposed  by  Her  Majesty  to  him  that 
he  should  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government.  The  circumstances  were  un- 
usual ;  but  I  ask  any  man  to  judge  whether 
under  such  circumstances  the  course  which 
I  took  in  giving  an  aasurauce  to  Her  Ma- 


should  it  exceed  the  functions  of  this  Par- 
liament to  entertain  the  present  proposi- 
tion? But,  iipon  much  higher  ground,  I 
would  not  consent  to  a  dissolution.  That 
indeed,  I  think,  would  hove  been  "  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,"  for  a  Minister  to  admit 
that  the  existing  Legislature  was  incompe- 
tent to  the  entertainment  of  any  question  ; 
that  is  a  precedent  which  I  would  not 
establish.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
circumstances  that  may  have  taken  place 
at  an  election,  I  never  would  sanction  the 
view  that  any  House  of  Commons  is  incom- 
petent to  entertain  a  measure  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  you  were  to  admit  that  doctrine, 
you  would  shake  the  foundations  on  which 
many  of  the  best  laws  are  placed.     Why, 
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that  doctrine  was  propounded  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  hctwcen  England  and  Ireland, 
as  it  had  j)reviously  been  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland; 
it  was  maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehe- 
mently ;  but  it  was  not  maintained  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  slightly  ad- 
verted to  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the  time 
when  the  message  with  regard  to  the 
Union  was  delivered.  Parliament  had  been 
elected  without  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  resolve  thot  its  functions 
were  to  be  fused  and  mixed  with  those  of 
another  Legislature,  namely,  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  slightly 
hinted  it,  as  an  objection  to  the  compe- 
tency of  Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  met  that 
objection,  at  the  outset,  in  the  following 
manner.     Mr.  Pitt  said — 

"  The  first  objection  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to 
liT  the  hoD.  Gentleman  opposite  to  me,  when  His 
Majesty's  Message  was  brought  down,  namely, 
that  the  Parliament  of  Irel.-uiil  is  incompetent  to 
entertain  and  discuss  the  question,  or  rather,  to 
act  upon  the  measure  proposed,  without  having 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  their  constituents.  This  point.  Sir,  is  of 
BO  much  importance,  that  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
sutler  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illustrating 
more  fiilly  what  I  mean.  If  this  principle  of  the 
incompetency  of  Parliament  to  the  di-cision  of  the 
measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that 
Parliament  has  no  legitimate  authority  to  discuss 
and  decide  u|)on  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  nc- 
eetsity  of  recogniiing  a  principle  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  ever  was  adopted  in  any  civilized  State 
—I  mean  the  principle  that  Parliament  cannot 
adopt  any  measure  new  in  its  nature,  and  of  great 
importance,  without  ap|iealing  to  the  constituent 
and  dt'li'giiting  authority  for  directions.  If  that 
doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
earry  you.  If  such  an  argument  could  be  set  up 
and  maintained,  you  acted  without  any  legitimate 
authority  when  you  created  the  representation  of 
the  Principality  of  Wales,  or  of  cither  of  the  coun- 
ties palatine  of  England.  Every  law  tlutt  Parlia- 
ment ever  made,  without  that  appeal,  either  as  to 
its  own  frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the  qualiflcit- 
tion  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to  the  great 
•ml  fuuihimental  |>oint  of  the  succession  to  the 
Crown,  wa*  a  breach  of  treaty  and  an  act  of  usurp- 
ation." 

Then,  Mr.  Pilt  aslced,  if  they  turned  to 
Ireland  herself,  what  would  they  say  to  the 
Protestant  Parliament  that  destroyed  the 
exclusive  Prott'stant  franchise,  and  ad- 
Diitte<l  the  Roman  Cotholics  to  vote,  without 
any  frosh  appeal  ?     Mr.  Pitt  went  on  : — 

"  Wliat  must  lie  said  by  those  who  have  at  any 
time  been  frii'nds  to  any  plan  of  I'arliamentary 
Rafcm,  and  (inrtirul.-irly  sueli  as  luive  N-on  most 
IMeotly  brought  forward,  either  in  (treat  Britain 
or  Ireland  f  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  the  meamire,  I  never  hoard  any 
doubt  of  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  consider 
and  diaeuK  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  thoae  plans,  without  contending 


that,  at  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  poaaene*  a 
right  to  ooneur  in  disfranchising  those  who  tent 
him  to  Parliament,  and  to  selin-t  others,  by  whom 
he  was  not  elected,  in  their  stead.  1  am  sure  that 
no  sufBcient  distinction,  in  |M>int  of  principle,  can 
be  luooettfiilly  maintained  for  a  single  moment ; 
nor  should  I  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  thii 
point  in  the  manner  that  I  do  were  I  not  con- 
vinced tliat  it  is  connected  in  part  with  all  those 
fiilse  and  d.ingerous  notions  on  the  subject  of  Go- 
vernment which  have  lately  become  too  prevalent 
in  the  worid." 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  therefore,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  a  right  to  alter  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  to  incorporate  with  itaelf 
another  Legislature,  to  disfranchise  its 
constituents,  or  associate  others  with  them. 
Why,  is  it  possible  for  a  Minister  now  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
entertain  the  question  what  this  country 
shall  do  with  the  Corn  Law?  There  could 
not  he  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more 
purely  democratical  precedent",  if  1  may  so 
say,  than  that  this  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved  on  the  ground  of  its  incompe- 
tency to  decide  upon  any  question  of  this 
native.  I  am  open  to  the  charge,  there- 
fore, if  it  be  one,  that  I  did  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  permit  this  measure  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  present  Parliament. 
Now  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  matter 
of  mere  personal  character  brought  for- 
ward against  me;  there  is  no  one  port  of 
my  personal  conduct  of  which  I  am  not 
ready  to  give  a  full  explanation;  if  I  have 
omitted  any,  it  has  been  unintentionally, 
and  if  any  hon.  Member  has  any  question 
to  put  to  me,  I  will  answer  it.  Then  I 
come  to  the  question  itself — Is  it  for  the 
public  interest — is  it  advisable,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  this  country, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  we 
should  now  either  refuse  to  modify  the  law, 
in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  Irish  distress, 
or  that,  having  modified  it,  we  should 
have  a  new  Corn  Law,  or  that  we  .should 
try  to  adjust  perinnnently  this  question  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
says — 

"  Ton  might  have  dealt  with  maiie  and  nothing 
else  ;  maize  is  the  food  the  Irish  people  require, 
and  why  not  admit  maite  and  nothing  else  ?" 

Why,  if  you  want  to  undermine  this  Com 
Law  effectually,  it  will  be  done  by  taking 
such  a  course  as  that — by  holding  out  to  a 
people  suffering  under  severe  privation  that 
maize  is  food  goo<l  enough  for  them,  and 
that  the  law  as  to  maize  shall  be  altered, 
hut  that  as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  you 
will  not  permit  a  letter  of  the  law  to  be 
touched.     If  you  wore  to  venture  to  make 
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such  an  experiment  upon  public  opinion, 
you  would  rouse   a   storm  of  indignation 
against  the  law  you  attempted  to  maintain 
such  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain it.     And  what  is  it  you  would  do  with 
respect  to  maize  ?     There  is  a  duty  of  8s. 
on  it  now.     Our  doctrine  is,  that  the  Go- 
vernment   cannot   support    the   people   of 
Ireland  ;  that  we  can  do  nothing  without 
earnest   local   exertions;    we  all  say  that 
those  local  exertions  ought  to  be  mado, 
that  the  duties  of  charity  are  imperative 
though    they  cannot  be  legally  enforced, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, and  of   all  classes   possessing  pro- 
perty, to  co-operate  with  us  in  mitigating 
the  evils  of  this  great  calamity.     It  is  all 
very  well   for   us    to  pay  the  duty  upon 
maize  or  oats,  paying  with  one  hand  and 
taking  with  the  other,  as  we  distribute  it 
to  the  people ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to 
those  whom  we    are    inciting    to  acts  of 
charity  ?     Are  we  to  say  to  them,  that 
potatoes  are  failing,  and  other  food  must 
he  Bup])lied,  but  that  they  shall  pay  an  8». 
duty  upon  maize,  and  an  18«.  upon  wheat, 
and  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  that  law? 
Say  what  you  will  about  this   Irish  dis- 
tress, mitigate  it  as  much  as  you  please — 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible    (even 
with  the  extent  to  which  you  cannot  deny 
that  it  exists),   to  vote  half  a  million  of 
money  from  the  English  Treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  incite 
Irish  proprietors  to  acta  of  charity,  and  to 
the  purchase  of  food  for  the  support  of  the 
famishing  people;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
every  country  in  ?]urope  that  is    at   this 
moment  threateneil  with  scarcity,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  Russian  provinces,  and 
•within  these  four  or  five  days  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  after  they  have 
adopted  that  which  the  heart  of  every  man 
tells  him  is  the  natural  precaution  to  take, 
namely,  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the 
free  import  of  food;  yet,  say  that  you  will 
make  no  relaxation  whatever  in  the  existing 
Com  Laws  ?  I  believe  that  would  be  hardly 
possible.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Shaw)  says  he  cannot  deny  that  there  does 
exist  a  great  scarcity  in  Ireland.     I  took 
down  his   words.     What    said   he  ?     He 
said — 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  there  i»  a  great  scarcity, 
and  aldo  that  there  is  great  danger  of  disease ;  but 
these  arc  common  tilings  in  Ireland — this  is  the 
normal  state  of  Ireland.  A  largo  portion  of  the 
Irish  p<.'0[)lc,"  said  he,  "  are  always  living  on  the 
verge  of  destitution.     There  has  been  no  year  in 


my  recollection  when  the  same  statement  as  to 
disease  might  not  be  made." 

Well,  be  it  so;  that,  you  will  say,  goes  some 
way  to  nullify  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  present  proposition.       But,  in  the  face 
of  that  declaration,  will  you  teU  me  that 
this  is  a  labourer's  question  ?     Will  you 
say  that  the  maintenance  of  protection  is 
for  the  benefit  of   the  Irish    agricultural 
labourer,  if  protection  has  brought  him  to 
this?  In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which   is    almost   exclusively  agricultural, 
which  may  bo  said  to  depend  on  agricul- 
ture, has  protection  brotight  you  to  this — 
that,  speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
a  large  portion  of   the  Irish    people  are 
"  always  living  on  the  verge  of  destitu- 
tion?"    Is  it  true,   "that  there  has  been 
no  year  within  your  recollection  when  the 
same    statement    might    not    have    been 
made  ?"     Well,  be  it  as  you  say.     Admit 
that  this  is  the  permanent,  the  usual  state 
of    Ireland — does  that  afford  any  strong 
argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting Com  Laws  ?      But  you  will  answer, 
if   that  has  been  the  permanent  state  of 
Ireland,  why  did  not  you  introduce  this  mea- 
sure before  ?     Surely,  however,  that  is  no 
reason  against  our  doing  it  now.     You  are 
so  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  the  only   answer  you  can   make  is, 
"  Why  did  you  not  do  it  before?"     Well, 
no  doubt  we  might  have  done  it  before. 
Perhaps  we  have  neglected  at  former  pe- 
riods our  duty;  but  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  neglect  it  at  present  ?     If  you 
have  a  potato-fed  people,  and  con.sequently 
many  millions  depending  on  the  supply  of 
an  article  of  food  like  the  potato,  subject 
to  such  diminution  of  quantity  and  dete- 
rioration of  quality  as  we  have  been  visited 
with  in  this  year — if  that  be  the  permanent 
state  of  Ireland,  does  it  not  afford  a  para- 
mount reason  for  attempting  to  effect  some 
permanent  change,  and  not  merely  supply- 
ing a  ten)porary  remedy  ?     I  think  to  do 
nothing  would  bo  impossible.     To  modify 
the  existing  law — to  propose  as  a  perma- 
nent system  such  a  change  in  the  law  as 
that  proposed    by  the   hon.    Member   for 
Southampton    (Mr.    Mildmay) — -a  sliding- 
scale  for  three  years  and  then  a  fixed  duty 
— such   a  change  as  that  would  only  en- 
courage agitation  on  the  one  hand,  while 
by  the  agricultural  body  it  would  be  re- 
jected  with  scorn — laughed   at — scouted. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  effect  no  good, 
produce  no  benefit.    Then  what  is  left?    Is 
there  any  alternative  but  trying  to  lay  the 
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foundation  for  an  ultiniato  adjustment,  by 
repealing  those  laws?  My  firm  conviction 
i«,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all,  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  this 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  safest 
course.  The  hon.  Miijiber  for  Newark 
asked  mo  repeatedly  whether  I  meant  to 
ruin  the  agriculturist  interest  ?  Sir,  I  at- 
tach the  utmost  inijwrunce  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  agricultural  interest.  ["Oh!" 
and  tronkai  cheers  from  the  protection 
■  benches.]  Why,  I  don't  know  for  what 
reason  I  have  not  as  much  right  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  as 
any  of  those  who  received  that  sentiment 
with  scorn.  Why,  what  possible  interest 
can  I  have  to  injure  that  interest?  I  at- 
tach the  utmost  importance  to  it.  I  think, 
for  great  political  reasons,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  agricidtural 
interest  should  have  great  weight  and  au- 
thority in  the  government  of  this  country. 
I  think,  with  Burke,  that  laml  is  the  safest 
basis  of  political  power.  He  says,  "  All 
the  writers," — and  he  quotes  Aristotle  as 
speaking  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Cicero 
as  speaking  of  Rome — "  All  the  writers  on 
politics  have  attached  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  land,  and  have  declared  that  it  is 
the  safest  basis  of  a  sound  and  permanent 
Government."  I  concur  in  thot  opinion, 
and  deeply  should  I  deplore  the  day  when 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country  should 
be  excluded  from  its  full  share  in  its  coun- 
cils and  legislation.  But  Burke  adds, 
with  equal  truth,  that,  fortunately  for  this 
country,  land  has  directed  its  councils,  the 
reason  being  that  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  landed  proprietors  have  never  been 
as  a  claaa  dissociated  from  the  general  in- 
terest, but  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
influence  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion, 
and  proving  their  unity  of  interest  with  all. 
Why,  that  is  just  the  question.  ]iy  what 
means  shall  wo  secure  the  continuance  in 
the  just  influence  of  the  landed  interest  of 
this  country  ?  Is  it  by  maintaining  your 
privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of 
food?  ("  No!"]  Wcll,thcn,on  the  ground  of 
taxation  on  the  im|H)rtation  of  foreign  corn? 
I  will  call  it  by  which  name  you  wish ;  it 
is  not,  certainly,  the  "exclusion"  of  food. 
But  the  question  is,  will  it  more  conduce 
to  the  permanent,  just,  and  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  the  land  in  this  country  that 
these  Com  Laws  should  at  length  be  re- 
p«>aled,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  in 
all  their  integrity?  Now,  my  firm  convic- 
tion— accuse  me  of  treachery  if  you  please 


— is,  that  you  will  fortify  and  maintain  the 
influence  of  the  land  by  this  arrangement, 
rather  than,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling,  by  pertinaciously  iusisting  on  main- 
taining the  present  laws.  Look,  for  ex- 
amjile,  at  the  tax  on  butter.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  a  tax  of  400  or  500  years' 
standing.  The  taxes  on  butter  and  cheese 
were  introduced  within  a  few  years.  Why 
should  the  removal  of  those  taxes  be  con- 
strued into  any  assault  on  the  privileges  of 
the  landed  interest?  Let  us  consider  the 
bearing  of  this  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
on  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  upon 
thelandandthc  landed  aristocracy,  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  which  I  hope  to  see  main- 
tained for  ever.  We  have  to  deal  with  a 
population  which  by  the  last  census,  that  of 
1 84 1 ,  consisted  of  about  1 9,000,000  people. 
[An  hon.  Mesiukk:  Twenty-seven.]  1  am 
excluding  Ireland ;  if  1  were  to  include 
Ireland  in  my  present  ealculotion  I  should 
greatly  fortify  my  position.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  19,000,000  of  people.  Now, 
how  are  they  divided  ?  You  have  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest  about  1,500,000,  not  in- 
cluding women  and  children  ;  of  landed 
proprietors,  fanners,  and  occupiers  of  land, 
and  persons  above  and  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  employed  in  agriculture,  about 
1,500,000;  you  have  of  labourers  engaged 
in  other  occupations  about  7G1,000,  includ- 
ing all  those  classes  who  labour  in  mines 
and  quarries,  and  so  on ;  of  persons  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  including  all 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes, 
you  have  3,111,000;  200,000  persons  be- 
longing to  the  learned  professions,  includ- 
ing educated  persons  following  miscella- 
neous occupations ;  511,000  persons  inde- 
pendent or  living  on  their  fortunes ;  and 
200,000  paupers,  lunatics,  and  so  on.  Now, 
just  considering  what  a  vast  proportion  of 
that  great  mass  of  people,  19,000,000  al- 
together— what  a  vast  proportion  of  that 
mass  consists  of  people  who  earn  their  sub- 
sistence by  manual  labour,  and  must  sub-  J 
sist  upon  wages  under  30*.  a  week  ?  And  1 
just  consider  how  taxation,  wholly  apart 
from  the  tax  on  food — just  con.sidor,  1  say, 
how  taxation  for  the  State  presses  on  that 
class  of  the  community.  You  raise  about 
32,000,000/.  of  taxes  by  the  Customs  and 
Excise.  Take  those  articles  which  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  cams  less  than  30*.  a  week.  I 
hove  returns  here  of  those  articles  which 
ore  in  weekly  use  by  families  of  that  class. 
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Now,  what  are  these  articles,  independent 
of  bread  ?  They  are  butter,  cheese,  a  little 
meat,  bacon,  lard,  candles,  soap,  and  a 
little  tobacco.  Hardly  any  one  of  those 
articles  is  free  from  being  taxed.  Let  us 
see  what  is  the  influence  of  taxation  on 
that  class  of  the  community.  It  is  inevit- 
able, with  a  system  of  indirect  taxation, 
that  they  must  pay  heavily ;  but  I  know, 
if  the  burden  presses  unjustly  upon  them, 
it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, iaevitable :  we  must  raise  a  great 
part  of  our  taxation  by  indirect  taxes,  and 
the  burden  will  be  unequally  distributed. 
You  have,  and  my  belief  is,  that  you  have 
established  a  just  claim  to  the  confidence 
and  the  gratitude  of  this  country,  relieved 
tliose  classes  to  some  extent.  You  did 
take  upon  rourselves  the  burden  of  raising 
5,000,000/.  a  year  by  means  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  not  only  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
but  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from 
some  of  the  taxation  that  pressed  too  hea- 
vily upon  them.  In  order  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  will  here  state,  from 
documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
actual  consumption  of  a  labourer,  earning 
10«.  a  week  in  summer,  and  9«.  a  week  in 
winter,  he  having  a  wife  and  one  child. 
This  is  an  actual  return  of  the  consumption 
of  this  one  individual  and  his  family.  He 
bought  four  gallons  of  bread — but  put  that 
out  of  the  question  at  present — he  bought 
l|lb.  of  cheese,  some  bacon,  some  salt 
meat,  some  butter,  some  tea  and  sugar, 
some  candles,  and  some  soap.  Now,  with 
the  exception  of  candles,  the  duty  on  which 
was  removed  very  recently,  all  these  things 
are  taxed.  By  the  Tariff  now  proposed, 
we  remove  the  duty  from  bacon  and  from 
salt  meat,  and  we  diminish  the  duty  on 
butter  and  on  cheese.  Can  you  repent 
that  I  have  made  that  proposition?  The 
man  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  child. 
The  widow  earned  it.  6d.  a  week,  and  the 
guardians  allowed  her  \t.  6d.  for  the  child; 
and  this  was  her  weekly  expenditure — 
rent,  1(.  Gd. ;  candle  and  soap,  i\d. ; 
butter,  2|cl. ;  tea,  I  ^d. ;  sugar,  2d. ;  and 
with  her  expenditure  for  bread  she  was 
left  with  only  1*.  8d,  for  firing,  shoes, 
clothes,  iic,  all  of  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  buy  out  of  that  sum  of 
It.  8d.  Even  in  that  case  the  soap  and 
the  candles,  the  butter,  the  tea,  and  the 
sugar,  all  were  taxed.  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
take  the  case  of  a  Yorkshircman  spending 
more  money,  living  on  better  fare,  and 
earning  more  wages.  This,  too,  is  a 
Vol.  II. 


bond  fide  return  of  actual  expenditure. 
This  man  earned  \bs.  or  16«.  a  week,  out 
of  which  he  spent  I4(.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  thus — meat,  2«.  ;  sugar.  Id. ; 
cheese.  Id.;  soap  and  candles,  Ti^d.;  but- 
ter, %d.\  tea  and  coffee.  Is.  6<i.;  and  oat- 
meal, 7|d.,  making  altogether  6«.  Zd. 
What  was  the  expenditure  of  that  man  for 
wheat  flour  ?  No  less  than  8s.  a  week  out 
of  14s.  Every  week  he  had  to  buy  three 
stone  of  flour,  which,  for  the  last  few  years, 
had  ranged  at  2s.  Sd.  a  stone.  Six  shil- 
lings he  spent  upon  all  other  necessaries, 
but  wheat  constituted  the  great  part  of  his 
expenditure — on  wheat  flour  he  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  more  tlian  one  half  of  his 
wages.  Now,  supposing  the  abolition  of 
the  law  were  to  cause  gome  reduction  in 
tlio  price  of  wheat  flour — just  ask  your- 
selves this — suppose  it  does  cause  some 
reduction,  are  you  not  most  materially 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  the  enjoyment 
of  those  classes  ?  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  aspect  under  which  you  can 
view  the  question.  I  know  the  real  sym- 
pathy you  have  for  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  throw  imputations  upon  your  human- 
ity. I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land are  most  sincere  in  their  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  better  their  condition.  I  know 
that  that  desire  actuates  you  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  working  man,  which  I  have 
laid  before  you.  You  cannot  increase  di- 
rect taxation  with  any  advantage — I  be- 
lieve you  woiUd  if  you  could.  You  raise 
7,000,000i.  by  stamps,  5,000.0002.  by  the 
Income  Tax,  and  4,000,000Z.  by  the  assess- 
ed taxes.  You  may  add  to  the  Income 
Tax  without  at  all  benefiting  the  poor, 
as  there  are  limits  to  this  direct  tax- 
ation. You  may  carry  the  tax  upon 
capital  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  although 
it  falls  at  first  upon  the  rich,  it  would  end 
by  more  seriously  injuring  the  poor  than  in- 
direct taxation.  Adam  Smith  says,  "  The 
first  maxim  with  respect  to  taxation  is, 
that  every  man  shall  contribute  to  the 
taxation  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  property  he  enjoys  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  State."  Now,  are  you 
able  to  apply  that  maxim  to  the  case  of 
the  Yorkshircman  whose  expenditure  I 
have  given  you?  I  much  doubt  whether 
taxation  does  not  fall  much  heavier  on  liis 
class  than  upon  us.  The  poor  cannot  re- 
sort to  other  countries  where  the  scale  of 
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taxation  \»  less  than  here.     They  are  fixed 
as  it  were  to  the  soil.     There  are  tied  to 
the  labour  from  which  they  derive  their 
subsistence,  and  undoubtedly  taxation  falls 
more  heavily  upon  them  than  upon  us.     If 
jou   increase  the   assessed    taxes,   or  the 
stamp  duties,  or  the  income  tax,  it  docs 
not  follow  that  you   will   benefit  the  la- 
bourer.    Indirect  taxation  may   be   more 
beneficial  than   direct  taxation ;    but  look 
how  many  of  the  articles  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  poor  man  are  hea- 
vily taxed  ;  and  then  comes  the  question  of 
bread,  the  expenditure  on  which  consists  of 
more  than  one-half  of  his  income.     When 
yon  say  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  that  the  danger  is  there 
will  be  some  reduction  in  rent  as  a  conse- 
quence, you   certainly  have  no  sympathy 
for  those  with  whom  com  constitutes  the 
greater   part   of    their   weekly   expenses. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  re- 
quired me  to  state  what  was  my  calculation 
wivh  respect  to  the  future  price  of  corn. 
Well,  I  have  repeatedly  declined  ;    and  I 
know  not  how  it  is  jwssible  for  any  human 
being  to  moke  a  calculation  with  regard  to 
the  probable  price  of  corn  hereafter.     But 
the  noble  Lord  said,    "  Well,  if  you  will 
not  answer  that  question,  there  is  another 
question  which  you  shall  answer,  and  to 
which  I  pin  you."     In  1835  the  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  average  of   the  year,  was 
39«.;  and  the  noble  Lord  says,  "  I  insist 
upon   your   telling   me  what  would   have 
been  the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  might 
have  been  imported,  supposing  there  had 
been  no  duty  upon  com  in  the  year  1835." 
1    say  to  tho  noble  Lord,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  would  have  been 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  ;   I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  had  been  established 
for  some  time  previously  a  free  trade  in 
com,  there  necessarily  would  have  been  in 
tho   year    1835  a  lower   price   than   39«. 
That  is  my  answer,  which  the  noble  Lord 
thinks  a  monstrous  one,  because  the  noble 
Lord  has  got  a  list  of  some  few  cargoes  of 
com  bought  at  Dantzic  and  other  places, 
and  brought  into  this  countnr  at  a  profit 
for  less  than  39*.    [Lord  0.  Benti.sck: 
They  were  retums  which   I  read.]     I  do 
not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  retum,  but  I 
say  it  is  completely  beside  tho  question. 
It  is  no  sort  of  proof  whatever,  because  in 
1835  some  cargoes  of  com  were  brought 
here,  having  cost  at  Dantiic  20i.,  that  if 
you   had   established   a  permanently  free 
trade  iu  cum,  tho  price  of  wheat  in  this 


country  would  necessarily  have  been  below 
39».  I  will  give  the  noble  Lord  my  rea- 
son for  maintaining  my  proposition  in  op- 
position to  his.  I  say  there  is  no  arguing 
from  tho  price  of  corn  upon  the  Continent 
in  any  given  year,  when  the  market  of 
this  country  was  not  fully  and  fairly  open 
to  importation  ;  and  as  the  noble  Lord  says 
he  relics  upon  Parliumcntary  retums,  I 
also  will  rely  upon  Parliamentary  returns. 
You  sent  Mr.  Jacob,  a  man  of  greot  know- 
ledge and  great  experience  with  respect  to 
the  Com  Law,  in  1827,  to  the  Continent 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  foreign  com, 
and  you  find  in  Mr.  Jacob's  report  this 
principle  laid  down.     He  says: — 

"  In  confMxpipnce  of  your  excluding  foreign  com 
by  your  higli  duties,  there  ha*  btH-n  an  accumula- 
tion of  corn  in  many  foreign  markets." 

He  then  says: — 

"  It  is  thia  accumulation  which  depresses  the 
agricultural  interest,  by  the  exaggerated  represent- 
ation of  its  amount  when  we  have  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  by  the  too  rapid  in6ux  whenever  the 
harvests  are  deficient." 

I  cannot  think  that  in  the  years  1822  and 
1 823  wheat  could  have  sunk  as  low  as  38«. 
per  quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  open  to 
foreign  grain,  and  the  surplus  of  conti- 
nental Europe  had  been  sent  to  this  coun- 
try as  it  was  required. 

"  The  penning  up  of  wheat  (continues  Mr.  Jacob) 
in  countries  of  small  extent  soon  creates  a  glut  in 
such  countries,  although  the  quantity  really  accu- 
mulated there  may  be  very  minute,  and  such  as,  if 
di.stributed  here,  would  produce  no  sensible  decline 
in  price.  A  few  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  in  Hnlstcin,  Meeklcnburgh,  or  l>ennuirk, 
for  which  there  was  no  foreign  market,  would  re- 
duce the  price  even  below  the  half ;  the  s<"ller  must 
t.ike  what  is  offen^d,  and  the  reluctant  buyer  will 
offer  a  very  low  rate.  A  small  sale  fixes  tho  price 
in  such  caxes." 

And  that  is  the  trac  state  of  the  case.  I 
apprehend  that  if  you  encourage  produc- 
tion abroad  by  the  hope  of  an  extravagant 
price,  and  a  good  harvest  causes  a  great 
accumulation  on  the  Continent,  then  you 
will  have  wheat  at  a  very  low  price  ;  the 
needy  seller  will  sell,  and  the  cunning 
buyer  will  buy,  and  there  will  be  profit 
though  the  price  be  very  low ;  and  the 
noblo  Lord  argues  that  this  exception  is 
the  universal  rule,  and  that  under  a  free 
trade,  the  price  of  corn  will  necessarily  fall.  j 
I  differ  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  that  is  * 
my  reason  for  saying  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  if  3'ou  open  the  ports, 
and  have  a  regular  dealing  in  com  with 
foreign  markets,  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  the  price  of  corn  will  be  below  39». 
As  tho  uoblo  Lord  has  referred  to  returns, 
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I  may  also  refer  to  them.     The  Consuls  in 
the  different  corn-producing  countries  wore 
required  to  state  what  quantity  of  corn,  of 
each  kind,  could  be  exported  to  England 
from  the  country  in  which  they  resided,  if 
the  trade  in  corn  was  made  constantly  free 
at  a  moderate  duty.      What  is  the  answer 
of  the  Consuls?     The  general  average  of 
price  40*.  6d.,  free  on  board.    The  general 
average  of  freight  4s.  9|(i.     The  average, 
free  on  board,  of  wheat,  from  St.  Peters- 
Lurgli,  was  calculated,  by  the  British  Con- 
sul, to  be  39s.  Id. :  freight  from  4«.  6d.  to 
5s.     At  Dantzic,  the  price  of  wheat,  in  all 
ordinary  years,  the  ports  of  England  being 
open,  was  calculated  at  40s,  and  the  price 
of  freight  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.     I  am  not 
including  now  the  prices  of  landing  and 
shipment  in  this  country.    1  am  only  speak- 
ing of  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  the 
average  freight.    The  price  at  Stettin  was 
calculated  at  40s.,  freight  from  4s.  to  5s. ;  at 
Hamburgh,  35s.  to  46s.,  freight  from  2s.  6d. 
to  5s.  6a.     Relying,  then,  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Jacob,  that  if  you  obstruct  the 
trade  in  com  there  will  be  occasional  ac- 
cumulations and  very  depressed  prices,  and 
that  you  will  have  the  means  of  bringing  it 
into  the  market  on  account  of  the  accumu- 
lation at  a  low  rate,  and  relying  also  upon 
the  returns  of  your  own  Consuls   as    to 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  wheat 
in  this  country  free  on  board,  and  the  pro- 
bable freight,  provided  there  was  free  ad- 
mission—  relying  upon  these  two  Parlia- 
mentary  Returns,  the   argument   of   Mr. 
Jacob,  and  the  facts  furnished  by  the  Con- 
suls, I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that,  with  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
the  price  of  wheat  would  be  reduced  below 
the  39s.  5d.  which  it  bore  in  the  year 
1835.     What  was  the  fact?     In  the  year 
1822,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  speaks,  and  in 
the  year  1835,  you  had  no  foreign  import 
whatever ;    you  had  completely  excluded 
foreign  com  :  it  was  not  foreign  competi- 
tion that  depressed  your  prices  ;  but  with 
full  protection  you  had  in  1822  a  price  of 
38s.,  and  in  1835  a  price  of  39s.     There 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  price  of 
foreign  wheat  had  depressed  prices  hero. 
In  1822  you  moved  for  a  Committee  on 
agricultural  distress.     It  was  stated  that 
the  agricultural  interest  was  suffering  so 
severely  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
what    remedies    could   be   applied  ;    and, 
therefore,  observe,  the  complete  exclusion 
of  foreign  com  does  not  ensure  you  either 
from  depression  in  price,  or  from  severe 
Agricultural  distress  requiring  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.   Then, 
in  1 835,  the  other  year  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred,  you  had  no  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  you  had  a  price  of  39s.  Id. ;  but  the 
depression  of  price  was  entirely  caused  by 
the  abundance  of  your  own  harvest.     In 
1836,  foUowing  the  example  of  1822— it 
being    impossible   to   allege   that   foreign 
com  had,  in  either  case,  depressed  your 
price  or  caused  your  distress — in  1836,  as 
in  1822,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  remedy  could  be  applied  to  agricul- 
tural distress.     1  have  been  attempting  to 
show,   looking  at  the   population,  looking 
at    the   bearings    of    taxation,    what   im- 
mense masses  of  people  depend  for   the 
subsistence   of  their   families  upon   their 
weekly  earnings  —  taking   those   weekly 
earnings  at  less  than  30s. — what  enormous 
masses  there  are  in  this  country  who  so 
earn  their  subsistence,  and  to  whom  the 
price  of  wheat  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  their  domestic  economy.     I  have  shown 
you  that  it  constitutes  more  than  one-half 
of  the  expenditure  in  those  cases  where 
wheat  is  consumed  ;  and,  I  ask  you,  could 
you  do  anything  more  to  benefit  the  social 
condition  of  that  class  than  give  them  an 
assurance  that  they  shall  have  wheat  at  a 
moderate  price  in  this  country  ?      There 
might  be  a  great  depression  in  price  ;  but 
if  free  trade  in  com  gives  you  a  guarantee 
against  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had 
under  protection,  a  guarantee  against  such 
high  prices  as  you  have  also  had  under 
protection,  woidd  be  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  working  classes.     Suppose  the 
price  of  com  were   not  depressed  below 
50s.  or  below  54».,  or  any  other  sum  that 
you  can  name — if  you  take  a  guarantee,  by 
extending  the  sources  and  ranges  of  your 
supply,  that  it  should  not  rise  to  70s.  or 
80s.,  by  that  act  alone  you  would  be  con- 
ferring an  inestimable  advantage  on  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.     Surely, 
no  hon.  Gentleman  can  now  share  in  the 
alarm  that,  by  widening  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, we  shall  establish  a  dependence  on 
foreign   countries,  because  he  has  shown 
you  that  the  more  you  extended  the  area 
from  which  you  drew  cotton  and  indigo,  the 
more  you  reduced  the  price  and  equalised 
the  supply.     Wo  are  about  to  admit  maize 
and  many  other  articles  of  subsistence  be- 
sides wheat.     Suppose  wheat  should  fail. 
If  you  suppose  that  foreign  countries  would 
enter  into  a  combination  not  to  give  ub 
their  wheat,  still,  by  the  law  which  we  pro- 
pose, we  should  have  maize  to  rely  upon, 
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rice  to  rtij  npon  ;  and  I  confess,  if  the 
two  Tariffs  shajl  pass  and  reooive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  I  think  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  entertain  an  apprehension 
that,  by  any  combination  of  forei^  nations, 
we  shall  be  in  dnn{B;cr  of  being  exposed 
to  an  enormous  rise  in  tlie  price  of  com. 
Taking  the  whole  of  those  measures  toge- 
ther, I  do  not  apprehend  the  existence  of 
•ny  scarcity  from  a  reliance  upon  an  in- 
crease of  the  foreign  supply  uif  corn.  I 
have  hitherto  been  referring  to  the  manu- 
facturing class ;  and  I  think  Gentlemen  can- 
not deny  that  those  who  arc  connecte<l  with 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  who  earn 
their  subsistence  by  their  daily  labour — I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  interest  in  a  mode- 
rate price  of  wheat.  But  it  may  justly  be 
said,  that  to  their  interests  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  classes  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  admit  it — I  admit  it.  I  think 
the  position  of  the  farmer,  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  equal  concern  at  least  with  that 
of  any  other  class  in  the  country  ;  and  if 
■we  could,  with  truth,  say  that  under  a  sys- 
tem of  protection  wo  ha<l  been  able  to  ex- 
hibit a  prosperous  and  contented  class  of 
agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
country,  then  I  should  be  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  liad  made  out  some 
valid  objection  to  the  proposed  change. 
But,  con  we  say,  with  truth,  that  through- 
out this  country  the  position  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  has  been  such  as  1  have 
described?  [Colonel  Sibthorp  :  Yes!] 
The  gallant  Colonel  says  "Yes."  I  say 
no.  And  I  will  now  deal  with  that  position 
— that  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  varies  with  the  price  of  food. 
In  manufacturing  districts,  I  again  say,  it 
is  my  firm  impression  that  his  wages  are 
more  likely  to  vary  inversely  to  the  price 
of  footl,  than  directly.  I  am  prepared  to 
contend,  and  I  think  to  prove,  that  there 
is  no  direct  connexion  between  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  price 
of  wheat.  [A  Mkmheii:  Yes!]  If  there 
is,  then,  huw  do  you  account  to  me  for 
this?  If  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  vary  directly  with  the  price  of 
wheat,  why  is  it  that  wages  are  8«.  in 
Wiltshire,  and  13<.  in  Lincolnshire?  Take 
an  agricultural  county.  I  admit  that  in 
Lincolnshire  wag>e«  are  about  I3«.  In 
Kent  too,  for  some  reason  or  other,  wages 
are  high — they  are  not  generally  less  than 
1 .3«.  But  take  the  case  of  those  labourers 
who  are  most  removed  from  the  influence 


of  manufactures.  Take  Someraetshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Cornwall  —  take 
Devonshurc  too.  In  the  first  place,  I  say 
that  as  yon  advance  from  purely  agricul- 
tural distriota  to  manufacturing  districts, 
Tou  find  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  increased.  But  how  direct  is 
the  sympathy  between  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity and  agricultural  ?  The  fact  which 
you  eidmit  is,  that  in  Somersetshire,  Dor- 
sctHhire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  those 
counties  of  England  which  arc  depending 
upon  agriculture,  wages  are  low ;  and  in 
proportion  as  you  advance  to  Northampton- 
shire and  the  midland  counties,  and  on  to 
Warwickshire,  Statfordshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancashire,  you  find  the  wages  of  the 
purely  agricultural  labourer  increase  as 
you  approach  the  manufacturing  towns. 
Is  not  this  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  increases  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  ?  But 
see  the  position  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, and  see  the  lesson  which  we  ought 
to  derive  fixim  the  gradual  increase  of  his 
wages.  Take  a  purely  agricultural  county 
—  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  or  other 
counties  in  the  south-west  of  England.  If 
there  is  any  direct  connexion  between  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat,  why 
are  wages  in  those  counties  at  the  existing 
rate  and  why  are  they  13*.  or  lit.  in  the 
midland  counties  ?  Because  great  skill  and 
industry  are  employed  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts. That  is  juat  what  I  want  to  prove. 
1  am  trying  to  show  that  a  country  natu- 
rally not  fertile  may  be  brought  into  fer- 
tiUty  by  the  use  of  manure  and  the  appli- 
cation of  skill  and  capital,  and  that  the 
etiect  of  these  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  to  a  maaufiacturing 
town — to  raise  the  wages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  I  am  trying  to  show  that 
there  are  two  causes  of  a  high  rate  of  waiges 
for  the  agricultural  labourer — the  applica- 
tion of  skill  and  capital,  as,  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  agriculturists  of  Lincolnshire, 
those  means  are  employed  in  Lincolnshire, 
or  the  approach  to  a  manufacturing  town. 
[Colonel  SiirnioHi>:  They  get  a  remune- 
rating price  for  their  com.]  A  remune- 
rating price  for  their  com  !  There  is  as 
remunerating  a  price  in  Wiltshire  and 
Devonshire  as  in  Linoohishire.  In  those 
counties  the  farmer  has  equally  the  pro- 
tecting duty  of  18*. ;  at  present  that  does 
not  vary,  but  the  rate  of  wages  docs.  The 
gallant  Colonel  must  see,  without  much 
stress  npon  his  logical  faculties,  that  there 
is  some  other  cause  for  the  variation  of  the 
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wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Well,  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  com- 
bat how  can  we  say  that,  with  protection,  manicate  information  which  may  be  relied 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  upon.  I  will  take  the  variations  in  the 
a  purely  agricultural  county,  is  one  which  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1837  down, 
we  approve  of.  You  know  you  cannot.  I  requested  to  have  an  accotmt  made  up 
Do  you  not  admit  to  me  that  in  the  social  from  the  wages  actually  paid  to  agricul- 
condition  of  the  millions  in  the  manufao-  tnral  labourers  on  particular  farms  from 
taring  districts,  who  earn  their  subsistence  1837  to  1844  inclusive.  I  begin  then  with 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  price  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  for 
wheat  is  of  the  first  Importance,  and  baa  eight  years,  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive, 
become  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  ?  in  the  Sodbury  Union,  in  the  county  of 
Have  you  read  the  Reports  on  the  Health  Gloucester.  The  labourer  received  money 
of  Towns  ?  Are  you  not  deeply  convinced  as  well  as  beer.  Here,  then,  is  an  account 
that  some  effort  oufjht  to  be  made  to  im-  of  the  wages  for  the  summer  and  winter 
prove  the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  weeks.  Since  1837,  the  price  of  com  has 
the  population,  who  earn  their  subsistence  varied  very  much.  Why,  in  the  present 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  ?  It  seems  year  it  has  varied  from  45<.  Id.  to  58«. 
to  me  that  the  first  foundation  of  any  such  3d.  I  will  read  the  price  of  wheat  since 
improvement  is,  that  there  should  be  abund-  1837  : — 
ance  of  food.  You  may  talk  of  improv- 
ing the  habits  of  the  working  ckssea.  in-  ^  \f^  *^  P™«  '"  «^-  ^^■ 

troducing  education   amongst  them,  puri-  jgm  ] .jq^'    gj 

fying    their    dwellings,    improving    their  I840  oc*.    4d. 

cottages  ;  but  believe  me   the  first  step  1841 ^ 64j,    id. 

towards  improvement  of  their  social  con-  I**'  ^^*-    ^rf. 

dition  is  an  abundance  of  food.     That  lies  jfr?  """" ■/'    ^ 

at  the  bottom  of  all.     It  ia  in  vain,  if  the 

people  are  suffering  undM*  scarcity,  or  if  Therefore,  the  price  of  wheat  had  varied 

any  apprehension  of  scarcity  prevails  ;  the  from  70<.  Sd.  to  oOs.  \d.  within  this  period 

suffering,  or  the  apprehension  of   it,   so  of  eight  years.     Now,  I  dare  say  you  will 

depresses  the  spirits,  that  it  is  vain  for  say,  as  writers  upon  political  economy  have 

you  to  inculcate  lessons  of  cleanliness,  or  already  said,  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of 

to  improve  dwellings,  until  the  people  are  wages  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  price 

provided  with  abundance  of  food.      The  of  food.     1  must  say  that  1  do  not  believe 

experience  of  the  last  three  years,  and  the  it.    But  I  should  like  to  know  what  conso- 

experience  of  the  three  preceding  years,  lation  it  would  be  to  the  poor  agricultural 

has  taught   us  a  lesson  which  wo  ought  labourer  to  be  told  that  the  increase  in  the 

never  to  forget  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  price  of  corn  would  have  a   tendency  to 

social  condition,  the  moral  habits,  and  the  increase  his  wages  in  perhaps  a  perioii  of 

happiness  of  the   working  classes,   of  an  ten  years  :     What  consolation  is  it  to  tell 

abundance  of  food.     Is  it  possible  to  resist  him  in  1839,  that  although  he  paid  70s.  8d. 

this  conclusion  from  the  observations  that  a  quarter  for  his  com,  ho  might  be  able  to 

have  been  made?   In  a  purely  agricultural  purchase  it  in  1843  for  50*.  Id.,  when-  it 

district,   is  it  po.ssible  to  say  the  rate  of  was  likely  there  would  be  a  close  approxi- 

wagcs  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  any  raation  in  the  amount  of  his  wages  within 

direct  connexion  with  the  ratio  of  the  price  that  year  ?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there 

of  wheat?      [An  hon.   Member:    Yes  !]  is  that  tendency.     I  tcU  yon,  now,  what  I 

Well,  now  1  will  demonstrate  that  it  has  think  is  more  natural,  namely,  a  tendency 

not.     Observe,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rather  to   substitute   potatoes  for  wheat 

there  may  not  be  some  increase  in  wages  among  the  people  of  this  country.     1  do 

when    prices    rise.      I   do  not  mean   to  not  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  of  using 

say  that  when  wheat  is  very  high,  there  is  any  acrimonious  language  in  reply  to  acri- 

not  an  occasional  increase  of  wages  ;  but  monious  observations.     1  am  dealing  with 

I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  rate  of  matters  of  the  deepest  import.     The  allot- 

wages  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  ment  system  has  been  much  extolled  ;  the 

increase  of  price  of  food.     I  have  here  a  adoption  of  which  hag  been  very  extensively 

return,  and  I  will  quote  no  figures  which  recommended  from,  I  admit,  the  most  he- 

I  am  not  prepared  to  communicate  to  any  nevolent  motives.  Taking  individual  cases. 

Gentleman  connected  with  the  counties  to  the  possession  of  small   allotments  is  no 

which  they  refer.     They  are  the  best  test  doubt  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  la- 
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bourcrn.  I  believe  that  every  one  udmits 
that  within  certain  limits  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage would  be  conferred  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  by  the  adoption  of  this  gystem. 
That  it  would  give  them  great  comfort,  in- 
dependent of  the  physical  advantage  that 
they  would  derive  from  it.  It  would  also 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  soil,  a  healthful 
occupation,  and  by  making  him  a  landed 
proprietor,  it  would  give  him  great  social 
advantages.  But  after  all,  what  is  the 
tendency  of  such  a  system,  if  exclusively 
carried  out  ?  Is  it  not  to  create  a  kind  of 
Irish  peasantry,  by  the  substitution  for 
their  food  of  potatoes  for  wheat?  You 
will  find  that  this  would  be  the  case — that 
potatoes  would  be  substituted  for  wheaten 
Dread.  According,  then,  as  this  system 
increases,  you  will  be  also  increasing  the 
dangers  probably  of  such  calamities  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  arc  now  suffering  under, 
although,  no  doubt,  in  a  much  more  miti- 
gated state.  Now,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  calamity  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  see  potatoes  used  here  instead  of  wheat. 
I  believe  that  the  higher  the  kind  of  food 
is  which  we  introduce  among  the  labourers, 
the  security  will  be  the  greater  for  their 
permanent  happiness  and  contentment. 
What  is  the  fact  ?  Just  in  proportion  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  labourers,  is 
there  a  tendency  amongst  them  to  substitute 
potatoes  for  wheat.  The  labourer  who  has 
no  allotment  must  depend  for  his  subsist- 
ence upon  wheat  almost  exclusively ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  proportion  of  his 
earnings  goes  for  the  purchase  of  wheat. 
The  possession  of  an  allotment  has  a  tend- 
ency, no  doubt,  to  improve  immediately 
the  condition  of  the  labourer ;  but  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  danger  of  carrying 
this  system  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  by 
inducing  the  substitution  of  potatoes  for 
wlieat.  I  have  read  the  variations  of  the 
price  of  com  for  several  years.  I  will  now 
refer  to  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour. 
I  do  not  mean  that  these  quotations  are  the 
total  amount  of  wages,  because  in  harvest 
time  there  are  mlways  acme  Additional  al- 
lowances made ;  but  these  allowances  are 
made  in  every  yc«r,  so  that  we  may  strike 
thcM  additions  altogether  out  of  our  con- 
■ideration.  In  the  union  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  price  of  wages  averaged  in 
■uitimor  9«.  a  week,  and  1«.  for  beer.  The 
total  average  per  week,  including  beer,  for 
winter  and  summer,  waa — 

lo  1837 10<-  per  week. 

ISM n«.      „ 

18S9 lU.      „ 


In  1840 11*.  per  week. 

1841  11*.   „ 

1842 11*.   ,. 

1843 10*.   „ 

1844  10*.   „ 

BO  that  while  the  price  of  wheat  varied  from 
50*.  Id.  to  70*.  8d.,  the  price  of  wages  in 
the  same  union  within  a  like  period  varied 
only  from  10«.  to  11».  a  week.  From 
Blandford,  in  Dorseuhire,  we  had  tliis  re- 
ply :— 

"  The  statement  on  the  other  »i<lo  wa»  pivcn  mo 
by  four  diflercnt  yeomen.  It  is  only  the  first-rate 
labourer  that  geU  9*.  in  these  parU,  unless  at 
piece-work  or  extra  times,  and  then  if  the  ejtra 
hours  were  reckoned  up  which  the  men  work  at 
piece-work,  1  do  not  think  it  would  average  more 
than  8*.  to  9*.  with  the  best  men." 
Now,  at  that  place  the  average  wages 
were — 

In  1837  the  price  of  wages  was  7*.  per  week. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 


8*. 
8*. 
8(. 
8*. 
8*. 
8*. 
8*. 


Therefore,  whilst  the  price  of  com  had 
varied  from  705.  Sd.  to  50*.  Irf.,  it  was 
48*.  Gd.  in  1836  :  wages  have  only  varied 
from  7s.  to  8s.  a  week.  There  were  extra 
earnings,  such  as  piece-work,  harvesting, 
&c.,  as  I  am  aware  ;  but  those,  for  the 
reason  I  have  given,  I  do  not  reckon ;  they 
might  probably  amount  to  1 ».  more  each 
week.  That  is  the  statement  of  one  of 
these  yeomen  near  Blandford,  Another 
farmer  states  that  wages  in  1 837  were  7*. ; 
in  1838,  7».;  1839.8*.;  1840,8*.;  1841, 
8*. ;  1842,  8*.;  1843,  8*.;  1844,  8*.— a 
variation  of  only  1*.  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
nothwitlistanding  the  great  variation  in  the 
price  of  wheat  during  the  same  period.  I 
will  take  the  rate  of  wages  again,  in  Cora- 
wall  :  from  the  Union  of  Bodmin,  a  person 
writes : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I 
liejC  to  state  that  the  rato  of  wapw  in  this  union 
has  not  varied  from  1837  to  1844.  Ijtbnurt^rs 
have  been  in  the  Imbit  of  receiving  8*.  or  9».  per 
week,  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Those  who 
have  had  8*.  per  week,  hare  been  supplied  with 
wheat  by  their  employers  at  8*.  per  imperial 
bnahel,  and  barley  at  4*. ;  whilst  those  who  have 
received  8s.  per  we«'k  have  had  to  pay  6s.  8</.  for 
wheat,  and  3*.  id.  fur  barley,  whatever  may  have 
biwn  the  price  of  grain." 

Then  from  Bamstaplc  there  u  this  com- 
munication : — 

"  I  have  inquimd  of  several  &nners  residing  in 
various  (larts  of  this  union  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural wages  during  the  years  1837  to  1844  inolu- 
sire,  and  have  ascertained  that,  in  general,  the 
sum  paid  wa«  8*.  a  week ;  some  few  urmers  gave 
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8t. ;  but  a  much  greater  number  only  7».  No  rise 
or  fall  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
eigbt  years  in  question,  except  that  in  very  dear 
seasons  some  employers  supplied  their  labourers 
with  corn  at  a  reduced  price  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  not  very  numerous." 

I  will  now  take  East  and  West  Suffolk  ; 
and  first.  East  Suffolk  :— 

'■  The  variation  of  wages  in  this  neigbourhood 
has  been  from  8».  to  10*.  a  week  from  1h:J5  up  to 
the  present  time ;  and  within  that  period  the  price 
of  flour  has  varied  from  1(.  3d.  to  2*.  lOd.  the 
stone  of  11  lbs. 

That  is  to  say,  the  wages  increased  one- 
fifth,  while  the  price  of  flour  had  more  than 
doubled.     The  communication  proceeded — 

"  The  supply  of  labour  is  greater  than  the  de- 
mand in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  price  of  la- 
bour is,  in  bet,  wluit  the  farmer  chooses  to  give ; 
but  he  invariably  raises  his  wages  and  lowers 
them  with  the  price  of  com,  though  never  in  the 
same  proportions.  Consequently  the  poor  are 
better  off  with  low  than  with  high  prices.  You 
will  at  once  see  that  8«.  a  week  with  flour  at 
1«.  3d.  is  better  than  10(.  a  week  with  flour  at 
2«.  lOd.,  supposing  the  man's  &mily  to  require 
frt>m  two  to  three  stone  of  flour  weekly." 

Now,  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  East 
Suffolk.  Next  I  will  give  you  West  Suf- 
folk.    The  writer  says — 

"  The  general  wages  paid  by  the  fiumen  of  this 
parish  have  fluctuated  from  9<.  to  lOi.  per  week ; 
but  the  men  employed  at  task  work,  such  as 
thrashing,  Ac,  have  earned  from  U.  to  2<.  per 
week  in  addition.  The  variation  in  the  rate  of 
wages  has  certainly  been  caused  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  com ;  but  when  wheat  was 
gelling  at  20».  per  coomb  " — [a  coomb  is  half  an 
imperial  quarter] — "  I  do  not  remember  that 
wages  were  below  9$.  per  week ;  and  when  the 
&nners  were  realizing  35s.  per  coomb,  10*.  per 
week  was  generally  the  amount  of  wages  given. 
The  result  of  my  experience  is,  therefore,  to  show 
that  although  wages  fluctuate,  in  a  trifling  degree, 
with  the  price  of  com,  they  do  not  rise  or  h.U 
in  proportion  to  such  price,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  labourers  are  best  off  when  the  prices  are 
low." 

There  are  occasionally  extraordinary  addi- 
tions made  to  the  labourer's  earnings,  and 
in  harvest  time  his  earnings  are  always  in- 
creased ;  but  these  additions  apply  to  all 
years  alike,  and  therefore  I  have  not 
reckoned  them.  Have  I  not  then  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  that  the 
present  generation — the  existing  race  of 
labourers— cannot  be  benefited  in  any  way 
by  the  slow  adjustment  between  the  price 
of  food  and  the  rate  of  wages  ?  Again,  I 
say,  I  doubt  the  position  that  ultimately 
even  there  is  any  tendency  between  the 
two  to  approximate.  But  if  I  have  shown 
that  in  these  eigbt  years — a  long  period  in 
a  labouring  man's  life — no  rise  at  all  in 
wages  has  taken  place  proportionate  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  I  think  I  have 


shown  80  far  that  the  rate  of  wages  has 
no  such  tionnexion  with  the  price  of  food 
as  to  rise  with  them,  but  rather  directly 
the  reverse.  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  rise  in  price  of 
wheat  operates  almost  immediately  in  fa- 
vour of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  put 
tills  to  you  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity. Do  you  think  that  j-ou  can  main- 
tain this  system  of  protection  much  longer? 
and,  above  all  things,  are  you  not  assured 
that  we  cannot  maintain  the  existing  law 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  advantageous 
to  agriculture?  Adam  Smith,  whose  name 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  tells  his  readers,  and 
probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  im- 
partial and  intelligent  man,  that  the  rate 
of  wages  depends  upon  the  country  being 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  When  there  is 
abundance  of  capital,  large  profits,  an  act- 
ive and  healthy  condition  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  then  will 
the  rate  of  wages  be  high ;  and  when  the 
opposite  state  of  things  happens  to  pre- 
vail, then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be  in  a 
depressed  state,  and  the  working  classes 
reduced  to  comparative  poverty.  Gene- 
ral prosperity,  and  not  legal  enactments, 
produce  a  practical  effect  upon  the  rates 
of  wages.  It  is  by  removing  restrictions 
on  manufactures  and  commerce  that  you 
create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  not  by 
raising  the  price  of  food.  Make  the  sus- 
tenance of  mankind  difficult  of  attainment, 
and  you  take  a  guarantee  against  the  rise 
of  wages.  But  remove  restrictions  upon 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
— pass  this  measure — and  then  you  at  least 
save  yourselves  from  the  necessity  and 
the  odium  of  constant  interference  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food. 
And  what  is  it  that  you  relinquish?  Well, 
I  could  prove  to  you,  by  returns  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  not  such  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend  read  to  you,  showing 
to  you  the  extent  of  disease  and  distress, 
that  there  has  been  at  least  no  panic  in  the 
price  of  food.  I  can  adduce  instances  to 
you  which  would  demonstrate  this — I  can 
point  to  eleven  farms  in  Roxburgh  that 
have  become  vacant  since  this  measure  was 
proposed,  and  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  rent — I  can 
prove  to  you  that  enormous  prices  have 
been  given  for  land  in  Scotland,  and  that 
where  there  is  great  capital  and  skill,  there 
is  no  apprehension  entertained  as  to  the 
consequences  of  this  measure.  Even  in 
Lincolnshire   I   can   show  you  that  farms 
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liavo  boon  let  at  »n  increased  rent.  I 
miglit,  too,  take  the  ilifferent  counties,  and 
bIiow  you  that  where  there  is  the  most 
agricultural  skill  there  is  the  least  alarm 
felt,  and  there  is  the  greater  tendency  to 
take  farms  at  an  increased  rent.  Would 
you  then,  I  ask,  have  a  law  maintained  for 
bad  fanning  and  insufficient  capital — ^that 
for  them  protection  should  be  permonent ; 
■whereas  for  good  farming  and  competent 
skill  protection  should  not  be  require<l  ?  I 
ask  Ton,  could  such  a  law  be  justified?  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  no  general  injury  would 
follow  from  this  measure.  There  may  bo, 
of  course,  individual  cases  of  suffering. 
There  will,  and  there  must  be,  the  suffer- 
ing of  property  which  is  encuinberetl  with 
tenants  having  insufficient  capital.  There 
may  be  these  individual  cases ;  but  it  would 
be  most  unfair  from  these  to  draw  an  in- 
ference against  a  general  law.  But,  ad- 
mitting these  few  cases,  let  us  com])are 
the  advantages  which  you  will  have  in  the 
security  against  ruinously  high  prices  for 
food ;  and  there  will  be  to  you  the  advan- 
tage and  the  comfort  that  you  will  not  be 
responsible  for  that  high  price  in  times  of 
scarcity  of  food — that  these  afflictions  will 
be  the  residts  of  the  operations  of  nature 
and  not  of  human  laws.  Leave  trade  free, 
and  ycu  will  not  be  held  responsible  for 
untoward  events  over  which  we  have  not, 
and  of  necessity  cannot,  exercise  any  con- 
trol. Looking,  then,  at  the  compensa- 
tion which  this  measure  furnishes ;  I  do 
not  mean  compensation  in  the  way  of  small 
eqiiivalents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  refer  to 
the  security  and  the  permanency  of  the  law 
— looking  to  the  advantages  which  the 
change  now  proposed  must  confer  upon  the 
labourer  —  looking  to  the  benefits  it  will 
confer  upon  yourselves ;  I  mean  not  mere- 
ly the  more  obvious  advantages  likely  to 
arise  to  your  estates,  but  the  less  evident 
effects  on  the  improvement  of  your  position 
— seeing  that  you  will  be  elevated  by  mak- 
ing this  concession — I  think  I  am  not  act- 
ing as  the  enemy  of  that  interest,  with 
which  my  own  is  so  intimately  connected, 
when  I  recommend  this  Bill  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  House.  I  repeat  that  that 
which  1  advise  is  for  the  true  interests  of 
every  class.  I  ask  yon,  do  you  feel  se- 
cure ;  and  if  you  foresee  that  the  present 
system  cannot  long  he  maintained,  why 
will  you  not  take  advantage  of  a  favourable 
time  for  effecting  a  change  that  very  soon 
must  come  ?  Yon  say  that  the  present 
time  is  one  of  prosperity.  Is  not  that  a 
moat  powerful  rcatton  for  making  this  con- 


cession ?  At  the  present  moment  you  are 
free  agents.  An  non.  Member  said,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  this  year 
nor  anything  next  year.  Then  you  will 
not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  you 
are  ufe  for  more  than  two  years.  Can 
there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  present  is 
not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  effecting 
the  alteration  which  this  measure  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  ?  Again  I  ask  you 
how  long  do  you  think  you  can  maintain 
the  system  of  protection '{  I  know,  and 
we  all  know,  that  it  cannot  be  made  per- 
manent consistently  with  that  degree  of 
good  will  and  harmony  without  which  a 
nation  cannot  be  happy  or  prosperous.  No 
doubt  the  immediate  cause  of  this  measure 
is  the  sad  calamity  which  has  befallen  Ire- 
land. It  has  forced  upon  you  the  con- 
sideration of  the  corn  question.  But  sup- 
pose that  j'ou  suspended  the  Com  Laws, 
what  could  you  have  done  when  the  time 
of  suspension  was  at  an  end  ?  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  circumstance  that,  respect- 
ing this  Bill  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  good 
political  manJEuvre  on  my  part.  The  let- 
ter of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don, has  been  described  as  a  good  political 
manoeuvre  on  his  part.  Now,  I  ask  what 
possible  advantage  can  a  Bill  like  this  con- 
fer upon  mo  as  an  individual  ?  I  know  that 
I  have  been  tauntc<l,  and  have  more  than 
once  been  told,  that  my  days  as  a  Minister 
arc  numbered.  But  I  have  intro<hiced  this 
measure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
my  Ministerial  existence,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a  great  national  calamity, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  great 
public  interest.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked 
how  long  I  can  reckon  upon  tlie  support  of 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  without 
whose  votes  I  coidd  not  hope  to  carry  this 
Bill  through  the  House — how  long,  in  fact,  I 
can  reckon  upon  enjoying  their  support  with 
respect  to  other  subjects  ?  1  know,  as  well 
as  those  who  taunt  me,  that  I  have  not  any 
riglit  to  the  support  or  confidence  of  those 
hon.  Memljers.  I  acknowledge,  and  I  ad- 
mit that  acknowledgment  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity and  plainness,  that  they  have  sup- 
ported me  in  passing  this  nn^sure,  if  it 
will  pass  into  a  law.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a 
private  man — I  do  not  on  private  grounds 
attach  importance  to  it ;  but  I  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge every  proper  obligation  to  them 
as  a  public  man,  for  the  support  which 
they  have  given  to  this  measure,  and  for 
studiously  avoiding  everything  calculated 
to  create  embarrassment  to  its  progress ; 
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but  then  our  differences  remain  the  same. 
I  have,  Sir,  no  right  to  claim  their  sup- 
port nor  their  protection,  nor,  I  will  fairly 
admit,  shall  I  seek  it,  hy  departing  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  that  course  which 
my  public  duty  may  urge  me  to  adopt.  If 
this  measure  pass,  our  temporary  connex- 
ion is  at  an  end ;  but  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est right  to  expect  support  or  forbearance 
from  them ;  still  less  have  I,  after  the  de- 
clarations that  have  been  made,  a  right  to 
expect  forbearance  or  support  from  this 
side  of  the  House.  Well  then,  that  being 
the  case ;  it  being  the  fact,  that  there  are 
but  112  Members  to  support  mo,  then  I 
may  be  asked  what  great  measure  of  na- 
tional policy  I  can  expect  to  pursue  with 
these  112  Members,  constituting  as  they 
do  but  little  wore  than  one-sixth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  I  am  not,  I  say, 
surprised  to  hear  hon.  Members  predict 
that  my  tenure  of  power  is  short.  But  let 
us  pass  this  measure,  and  while  it  is  in 
progress  let  me  request  of  you  to  suspend 
your  indignation.  This  measure  being 
once  passed,  you  on  this  side  and  on  that 
side  of  the  House  may  adopt  whatever  mea- 
sures you  think  proper  for  the  purjwse  of 
terminating  my  political  existence.  I  as- 
sure you  I  deplore  the  loss  of  your  confi- 
dence much  more  than  I  shall  deplore  the 
loss  of  political  power.  The  accusations 
which  you  prefer  against  roe  are  on  this 
account  harmless,  because  I  feel  that  they 
are  unjust.  Every  man  has  within  his  own 
bo.som  and  conscience  the  scales  which  de- 
termine the  real  weight  of  reproach  ;  and  if 
I  had  acted  from  any  corrupt  or  unworthy 
motives,  one-tenth  part  of  the  accusations 
yon  have  levelled  against  me  would  have 
been  fatal  to  my  i)cace  and  my  existence. 
You  may  think  that  we  took  too  great  prc- 
caations  against  Irish  famine  in  the  month 
of  November.  You  are  mistaken.  Events 
will  prove  that  those  precautions  were  not 
superfluous ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  as 
our  motive  was  to  rescue  a  whole  people 
from  the  calamity  of  possible  famine,  and 
consequent  disease,  I  should  be  easy  under 
the  accusation.  I  do  not  say  whether  this 
measure  will  bo  effectual  for  that  or  not. 
I  speak  only  of  the  motive.  What  weight 
would  your  accusation  have  then  even  if 
the  precautions  be  superfluous  ?  I,  with  the 
information  we  had,  and  the  prospects  which 
.were  before  us,  repeat  the  accusation  that 
we  took  snperfluons  precautions  ;  and  I  will 
reply,  as  Mr.  Burke  did,  when  labouring 
under  similar  obloquy,  and  in  circumstances 
not  dissimilar  :  "  In  every  accident  in  life, 


in  pain,  in  sickness,  in  depression,  in  dis- 
tress, I  called  to  mind  that  accusation  ; 
and  was  comforted."  No,  never — no  re- 
proach will  attach  to  me  even  if  it  be 
proved  that  our  precautions  were  superflu- 
ous. Before  the  month  of  July — [Opposi- 
Tios  :  May] — it  will  be  established  to  the 
conviction  of  every  man,  that  the  precau- 
tions we  took  were  not  superfluous,  and 
that  our  motives  were  not  impure.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  a  temporary  measure ; 
I  am  speaking  of  a  permanent  measure. 
W^hen  I  do  fall,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  I  do  not  fall  because  I 
have  shown  subservience  to  a  party.  I 
shall  not  fall  because  I  preferred  the  inter- 
ests of  party  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
community ;  and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  during  the 
course  of  my  ofiicial  career,  ray  object  has 
been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  restrictions 
npon  commerce,  to  equaliite  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  who  labour. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  said,  deep 
as  was  his  respect  for  the  House,  and 
anxious  as  he  was  to  consult  its  feeling,  he 
trusted  he  might  be  permitted  for  a  short 
time  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  to 
vindicate  the  position  which  the  party  fa- 
vourable to  the  principle  of  protection  oc- 
cupied in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said  at  the  close  of  his  speech  that 
if  he  fell  he  should  fall  because  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  official  career  he  had 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  monopoly  and  give 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  commerce. 
He  thought,  skilful  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  in  making  out  his  own  case, 
and  anxious  to  vindicate  his  personal  good 
faith,  he  had  not  entirely  made  out  satis- 
factorily the  cause  of  his  fall,  and  that  his 
statement  was  not  quite  so  comprehensive 
as  he  boasted  his  measure  to  he.  If  he 
fell,  it  would  not  be  because,  during  his 
long  ofiScial  career,  his  endeavour  had 
been  to  mitigate  monopoly.  He  thought 
the  epithet  "  official"  could  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied to  merely  the  last  three  years,  be- 
cause, if  they  looked  beyond  that,  the  tale 
would  be  totally  different.  The  principle 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  now  espoused  might 
be  right  or  wrong ;  but  for  the  ten  years 
that  had  preceded  the  last  three  years,  the 
labours  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been 
to  c<mstnict  and  build  up  a  party  to  op|>ose 
freedom  of  trade ;  and  he  believed  the  prin- 
ciples the  right  hon.   Baronet  then  pro- 
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fessed  were  just,  and  sound,  and  true. 
Nobly  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  laboured, 
and  ably  his  party  had  8up{H)rted  him  ;  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  (Russell)  had  re- 
moved to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  it 
remained  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  earn 
a  atill  higher  name,  not  only  as  the  suc- 
cessful leader  of  a  party,  but  as  the  con- 
ductor of  a  great  constitutional  body. 
Whatever  his  opinion  might  be  as  to  the 
fall  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  ho  would 
never  admit  that  he  had  stated  his  case 
fairly,  when  he  said  that  during  his  official 
career  he  had  laboured  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions upon  imports.  lie  thought  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  acted  more 
fairly  if  he  had  given  those  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  question  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  documents  ho 
had  referred  to,  and  the  opportunity  also 
of  replying.  What  did  it  matter  whether 
they  were  true  or  false,  when,  long  before 
they  were  able  to  correct  their  errors  or 
fallacies,  the  Motion  would  have  been  car- 
ried, and,  practically  speaking,  no  reply 
could  be  given.  Many  hon.  Members  had 
handed  him  in  statements  contradictory  of 
those  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  he  would  not 
trouble  the  Ilouse  with  them.  Before 
they  went  to  a  division,  he  was  anxious  to 
state  their  position,  and  the  motives  that 
influenced  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
They  had  not  resorted  to  the  ordinary 
tactics  of  Parliamentary  opposition.  Had 
it  been  their  wish  to  move  an  Address  to 
the  Crown  praying  for  a  dissolution — had 
they  brought  forward  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  they  might  have  caught  some 
stray  votes  ;  but  they  had  taken,  as  he 
was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport 
would  admit,  the  more  manly  and  straight- 
forward course.  The  cause  was  one  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  they  determined  to  resort  to  no  trick 
or  artifice  whatever.  They  had  brought 
the  question  of  protection  or  no  protection 
into  the  open  field,  and  at  least  it  would  be 
said  of  them  that  they  had  used  no  disguise, 
but  had  met  the  question  fairly.  And 
although  they  had  been  deserted  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  hod  been  left  to 
fight  the  battle  themselves,  to  himself  at 
least  there  remained  the  consolation,  that 
the  question  had  roused  a  spirit  of  zeal, 
and  energy,  and  ability;  more  especially  in 
the  younger  membors  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  debate  on  bis  side,  that  gave  abund- 
ant promise  of  future  talent  and  noble 
exertion.     He  hoped  and  believed  that  the 


spirit,  the  interest,  and  the  teal  they  had 
hitherto  displayed,  would  not  desert  them 
on  other  occasions.  However  this  question 
might  be  decided,  they  would  remember 
that  there  were  other  great  questions 
which  would  speedily  come  before  them, 
and  that  they  roust  try  those  questions, 
and  take  their  stand  upon  them  boldly  and 
resolutely,  as  they  had  upon  that  which 
was  now  under  discussion.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  owing  to  the  strange  amal- 
gamation of  parties  which  had  taken  place, 
this  great  commercial,  political,  and  social 
change  would  have  passed  through  the 
House  without  any  discussion.  But  they 
had  determined  to  discuss  it,  because  they 
regarded  it  as  a  question  of  magnitude, 
and  as  one  fraught  with  danger.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  said  that  his  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  had  undergone  a  change  ;  but 
the  House  should  remember  that  that 
change  was  not  from  high  protective  to  a 
modified  duty,  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  throughout  his  whole  career  been  en- 
gaged in  the  modification  of  protective 
duties,  and  his  party  had  almost  invariably 
supported  him  in  effecting  those  modifica- 
tions :  the  change  had  been  from  modifica- 
tion to  an  abandonment  altogether,  and 
had  no  reference  to  anything  except  a  hard 
rule  of  political  economy.  The  great  dif- 
ference was  this,  that  whereas  in  former 
legislation  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  ])roducer  were  alike  considered  by 
the  Legislature,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  now  announced  that  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  alone  should  find  a  place  in 
the  counsels  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  po- 
litical economy  language  of  the  day  the 
poor  were  called,  not  the  wealth-consum- 
ing, but  the  wealth-prmlucing  classes ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principles 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  enunciated, 
fairly  and  legitimately  carried  out,  meant 
the  maximum  of  labour  for  the  minimum 
of  wages.  Therefore  he  believed  that, 
however  fair  to  show  the  system  might  be, 
its  heavy  iron  hand  would  speedily  be  felt 
by  the  poor.  To  his  mind  the  question 
was  not  so  much  one  of  low  prices,  as  a 
question  which  involved  the  whole  system 
of  indirect  taxation,  which  comprised  the 
malt  tax  and  many  other  taxes.  Upon  the 
subject  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop^ 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  Ireland  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  think  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  exaggerated   the  state  of   that 
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part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  he 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  some- 
thing which,  without  party  feeling,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  approve  of :  it  was,  that 
the  very  moment  he  could  get  away  from 
those  discussions  he  intended  going  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  he 
could  do  in  his  own  neighbourhood  for  alle- 
viating the  condition  of  the  people.  But 
whilst  he  said  this,  he  must  observe  that 
he  thought  the  question,  as  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  had  nothing,  and  could  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House.  They  might  think  of  this 
assertion  as  badly  as  they  pleased ;  but  in 
his  conscience  he  did  not  believe  that  as  a 
temporary  remedy  it  would  be  the  means 
of  adding  one  stone  of  meal  to  the  food  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland.  Allusion  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  of  this  country  had 
been  mainly  entrusted  to  the  landed  in- 
terest. But  let  that  legislation  be  tried 
by  the  best  of  all  standards,  the  history  of 
this  great  Empire.  Let  it  be  compared 
for  the  same  number  of  years  with  any 
other  Empire  that  ever  existed.  Try  an 
honest  standard  like  that,  and  then  they 
must  own  that  if  they  were  resolved  on  a 
change  from  landlords'  legislation  to  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  legislation,  the 
landlords  of  England  had  a  right  to  look 
them  in  the  face  and  say,  "  Take  back,  if 
you  choose,  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  but 
at  least  admit  that  we  have  not  betrayed 
it."  It  was  very  easy  to  attribute  the 
evils  and  difficulties  to  be  found  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  law,  or  the  predominance 
of  any  particular  class;  but  this  was  a 
narrow  and  a  prejudiced  view,  which  could 
be  taken  by  such  only  as  looked  at  the 
dark  side  of  things.  The  land  had  been 
the  basis  of  our  Legislature,  as  he  thought 
wisely  and  properly,  because  it  checked 
and  elevated  the  mere  spirit  of  barter  and 
of  commerce.  It  was  that  to  which  they 
owed,  far  more  than  they  were  willing  to 
allow,  and  far  more  than  they  were  grate- 
ful for,  or  conscious  of,  the  prosperity  this 
country  now  enjoyed,  and  the  power  which 
was  now  wielded  against  the  agricultural 
interest.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
before  they  perilled  such  a  venture  as  the 
present,  they  should  produce  ample  and 
conclusive  reason  for  convincing  the  House 
of  its  necessity.  They  had  been  furnished 
with  no  statistics,  and  the  Ministry  had  re- 
fused to  tell  them  the  price  of  their  own 
com.  [  Cheert.]   He  understood  that  cheer ; 


he  knew  how  fond  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the' House  were,  whenever  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  money  by  the  supporters 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  of  assuming 
that  all  their  interest  in  the  question  was 
attributable  to  mercenary  motives.  He 
could  not  but  remember,  however,  how 
eager  the  hon.  and  smiling  Member  for 
Durham  was,  when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  Id.  a  pound  on  a  certain  kind  of  wool. 
So  eager  was  he  for  the  proposed  change 
in  the  alphabetic  Tariff  on  that  occasion, 
notwithstanding  the  sublimity  of  his  senti- 
ments, that  he  blamed  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net because  wool  did  not  begin  with  a  C. 
But  no  man  knew  better  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  that  in  discussing 
questions  of  price,  like  this,  they  were  led 
into  the  discussion  of  great  and  important 
principles.  They  knew  that  when  a  Go- 
vernment, pledged  to  protection,  came  for- 
ward and  proposed — not  that  they  should 
reconsider  the  case,  not  that  they  would 
show  by  argument,  by  calculation,  and  re- 
turns from  foreign  parts,  the  possibility  of 
stniggling  with  the  agriculture  of  other 
countries — hut  without  entering  into  any 
such  calculations,  suddenly  proposed  to 
destroy  a  great  system,  then  the  advocates 
of  the  existing  system  were  justified  in  as- 
serting that  the  Government  might  be  right 
or  they  might  be  wrong;  but  they  showed 
practically,  although  they  denied  it  in 
words,  that  they  did  not  give  that  value, 
importance,  and  predominance  to  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  which  their  fathers 
before  them  had  given,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  the  prosperity  which  this  coun- 
try now  enjoyed.  But  although  the  Legis- 
lature were  about  to  leave  them  to  struggle 
with  strangers,  who  might  become,  they 
knew  not  how  soon,  enemies,  they  would 
not  part  in  anger  or  indignation ;  and  ho 
believed  that  if  their  own  experience  should 
hereafter  tell  them  that  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  was 
not  the  way  to  make  a  people  happy,  and 
an  empire  great,  they  would  not  be  the 
less  disposed  to  reconsider  the  decision 
which  they  were  about  to  pronounce  to 
night,  because,  when  they  should  affirm 
that  decision,  some  should  be  found  among 
them  loudly  protesting  against  it,  and 
earnestly  resisting  it — because  some  should 
be  found  among  them  determined  to  up- 
hold, against  a  combination  of  official  pow- 
er, debating  ability,  and  numbers  unparal- 
leled in  ParUamentary  history,  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  advocacy  of  which  they  had 
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entered  public  life,  and  to  do  battle  to  the 
last  for  that  which  thoj  believed  to  be  the 
true  interests  of  the  country. 

Viscoi'.vT  PALMEKSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
anxious  to  state  as  shortly  as  I  can  to  the 
House,  the  vicv  which  I  take  of  the  two 
questions  which  have  formed  the  subject 
of  our  debute  ;  both  of  great,  though  not 
of  equal  importance  ;  the  one  commercial, 
the  other  constitutional ;  the  one  arising 
out  of  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
the  other  out  of  their  conduct ;  the  one 
being  the  question,  whether  the  Corn  Laws 
shall  be  repealed,  and  the  principle  of  com- 
petition shall  be  substituted  fur  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  as  the  foundation  of  our 
commercial  system  :  the  other  being  the 
question,  whether  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  or  have  not  been  justified 
in  departing  from  certain  engagements, 
which  they  are  alleged  to  have  contracted 
towards  the  Conservative  party.  The  latter 
question,  though  the  least  important  of  the 
two,  is  still  deserving  the  consideration  of 
this  House,  and  of  the  country.  For  the 
poUtical  character  of  public  men  is  public 
property,  and  that  which  concerns  it,  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
Now,  the  Goverimient  having  this  year  pro- 
posed measures,  at  variance,  not  so  much 
with  their  formerly  expressed  opinions,  as 
with  their  fonuer  practical  course,  a  largo 
section  of  their  political  supporters,  not 
content  with  condemning  these  measures 
as  injurious,  not  content  with  declaring 
that  the  Government  have  thereby  lost 
their  confidence  and  forfeited  their  support, 
charge  the  Members  of  the  Government 
with  having  deserted  and  betrayed  their 
followers.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  which  is  implied  in  that 
charge.  For  I  have  heard  many  Gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  protectionist  section 
of  the  House  acknowledge  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  l)een  actuated  in  the  course 
which  they  have  pursued  by  sincere  con- 
viction, and  by  a  conscientious  sense  of 
public  duty ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  in 
a  political  point  of  view  to  gain,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  lose,  by  the  course  they 
hare  taken.  Well,  then,  the  charge 
which  I  have  adverted  to,  implies  that 
public  men  ought  to  consider  party  en- 
gagements as  a  more  binding  obligation 
than  public  duty  :  now  with  this  I  cannot 
agree.  I  hold  as  high  as  any  man  can  do, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  party  as- 
sociation fur  the  useful  working  of  repre- 
sentative Government:  I  hold  that  a  mem- 


ber of  a  political  party  should  in  his  per- 
sonal relations  be  true  and  faithful  to  his 
associates,  and  that  in  his  political  rela- 
tions he  ought  to  give  up  smaller  ditfer- 
ences  of  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  com- 
mon action  for  the  promotion  of  common 
principles  of  Government.  Hut  when  any 
man,  be  he  leader  or  be  he  follower,  finds 
himself  in  such  a  situation,  that  public 
duty  points  one  way,  and  party  engage- 
ments another,  however  great  the  sacrifice 
to  be  made,  however  painful  the  severance 
from  private  friends,  however  inconvenient 
the  separation  from  political  associates;  he 
ought  to  stand  by  his  countrj'.  I  think, 
however,  the  Government  have  placed  upon 
somewliat  too  narrow  a  ground  their  justi- 
fication of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  conduct.  They  hove  put  it 
upon  their  experience  of  the  last  three 
years ;  they  might  more  justly  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  debates  of  the  last  four 
Sessions.  They  say  it  is  their  observation 
of  the  working  of  their  own  Tariff,  that 
has  wrought  the  change ;  I  suspect  it  is 
much  more  the  speeches  of  my  lion. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Cobdcn),  and  of  other  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  who.  Session  after  Ses- 
sion, have  enforced  the  doctrines  of  free 
tra<lo  with  unanswerable  arguments  and 
irresistible  eloquence.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Gentlemen  who  sit  listlessly  through  a 
debate,  thinking  only  of  the  vote  they 
mean  to  give  in  the  division,  or  who  per- 
haps, without  hearing  a  syllable  of  the  dis- 
cussion, come  down  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  record  in  the  lobby,  with  all  the  triumph 
of  consistency,  their  unaltered  and  unal- 
terable opinions, — it  is  all  very  well  for 
them  to  boast  that  they  maintam  without 
change.  Session  after  Session,  and  year 
after  year,  the  very  same  opinions  with 
which  they  originally  set  out ;  but  very 
different  is  the  case  of  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  compelled  by  their  duty  to 
sit  out  the  whole  of  each  night's  debate,  to 
listen  with  deep  attention  to  every  8j>eech, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  to  find 
answers — ay,  and  answers  which,  as  men 
of  sense  and  station,  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  use.  So  far,  then,  from  won- 
dering that  the  Government  have  at  length 
changed  their  opinions  and  their  course,  I 
am  only  astonished  that  they  did  not  do  so 
long  ago.  And  I  must  say  that  this  con- 
sideration gives  me  great  hopes  even  of 
those  Gentlemen  of  the  prote<rtion  party 
who  have  most  stoutly  resisted  the  present 
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measures.     For  they  have  now  undertaken 
to  furnish  speeches  as  well  as  votes;  and 
if  they  will  permit  me  to  pay  them  a  most 
deserved  compliment,  I  must  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  we  have  all  admired  the  great 
ability  of  their  speeches,  and  that  every 
Englishman  must  feel  proud  of  the  talent 
and  cultivation  of  mind  which  have  been 
exhibited  by  them,  and  especially  by  some 
among  them  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage which  practice  in  debates  gives  to 
persona  in  explaining  their  sentiments  in 
this  House.     But  really,  after  witnessing 
the  powers  of  mind  which  many  of  those 
hon.    Gentlemen   have  evinced,   I  cannot 
help  entertaining  a  hope  that  when,  upon 
mature  consideration,  they  come  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  of  their  judgment  the  argu- 
ments they  have  encountered,  and  the  ar- 
guments they  have  used  in  reply,    tlieir 
opinions  may,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod,  undergo  some  considerable  change. 
At  any  rate,  I  will  venture  to  foretell  one 
thing,  and   that  is,  that  if  the  course  of 
events  should  place  them  on  the  Ministerial 
benches,  they  will  not  sit  long  there  without 
material  alterations  of  some  of  their  present 
opinions.    There  are  certain  climates  which 
are  specific  cures  for  certain  diseases;  and 
depend  upon  it  if  you  take  any  men  who 
are  labouring  under  the  protection  fever 
even  in  its  most  acute  and  inflammatory 
tvpe,  and  only  place  them  fur  a  few  months 
in  the  free-trade  atmosphere  of  Downing- 
street,  you  will  effect  an  entire  and  perma- 
nent  cure.       Now   as   to  the  commercial 
question.     Ilaving  taken  the  liberty,  some 
years  ago,  of  expressing  in  this  House  a 
wish  tliat  the  word  protection  might  be 
blotted  out  of  our  commercial  vocabulary, 
I  cannot  but  hail  with  cordial  |>leasure  the 
proposal  of  measures  which  tend  so  greatly 
to  realize  that  wish.      Protection  is   no 
doubt   a  plausible  word.     But  many  are 
the   evils   which   mankind   have   endured 
from  plausible  words  cloaking  and  disguis- 
ing injurious  things.     What  does  protec- 
tion,   in    the    commercial    sense,    mean? 
Why,  injury  to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few ;    with   this  difference,   however, 
that  the  injury  to  the  many  is  real,  while 
the  benefit  to  the  few  is  for  the  most  part 
delusive.     Protection  is  manifestly  injuri- 
ous to  the  many,  because  its  avowed  ob- 
ject and  necessary  effect  is  to  shut  out  the 
foreign  supply  of  commodities  which  the 
many  consume,  and  thus  to  render  those 
eommodities  dearer,   and  moreover,   as  I 
will  presently  show,  worse  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.     At  first  sight,  indeed,  tliia 


injury   to   the   consumers,    who    are   the 
many,  would  appear  to  be  attended  with 
benefit  to  the  home  producers,  who  are  the 
few,  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  which  is 
thus  secured  to  the  latter  in   the  home 
market.     But  no  real  benefit  can  be  con- 
ferred on  any  set  of  men  by  any  order  of 
things  which  does  not  stimulate  them  to 
exert  to  the  utmost  their  industry,  inge- 
nuity, intelligence,  and  activity.     But  pro- 
tection, by  its  baneful  influence,  paralyses 
the  vital  energies  of  hmnan  industry,  cramps 
its  development,  and  cripples  its  growth; 
and  thus,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  persons 
for  whose  advantage  it  is  intended,  it  often 
brings  them  into  a  worse  condition  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
thrown,  without  protection,  upon  their  own 
resources.     1  say,   then,   that  protection, 
being  injurious   to  the  many,   even   if  it 
were  advantageous  to  the  few,  would  bo 
at  variance  with  that  fundamental  maxim 
which  bids  us  legislate  for  the  many,  and 
not  for  the  few;  but  being,  as  it  is,  inju- 
rious to  the  ntany,  and  not  even  advanta- 
geous to  the  few,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  to  be  set  up  in  its  defence. 
But  it  is  contended  that  free  trade  and  the 
absence  of  protection  may  do  very  well  for 
a  country  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  but 
that  we  are  in  an  artificial  condition  ;  that 
we  have  large  mkval  and  military  establish- 
ments to  maintain;  a  great  debt,  the  inter- 
est of  which  we  must  pay;  that  for  these 
purposes  we  must  raise  a  large  revenue  by 
heavy  taxation;  and  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, wc  cannot  afford  to  part  with  the 
system  of  protection  for  native  industry. 
Now,  1  hold  that  to  be  a  complete  fallacy. 
I  hold  it  not  only  to  be  untrue,  but  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  truth.    For  what  is  the 
effect  of  protection  ?    Why,  tliat  by  laying 
an   unduly   heavy  tax  upon  commo(Uties 
coming   from    abroad,   you  greatly  lessen 
the  supply  of  those  articles,  and  thus  raise 
artificially  the  supply  of  all  like  articles 
produced   at   home;    while,  at    the   same 
time,  by  exempting  the  British  producers 
from  the  stimulus  which  would  result  from 
foreign  competition,  you  lower  artificially 
the  quality  of  the  things  thus  produced  at 
home.      But  are  our  establishments,  and 
our  debt,  and  our  revenue,  a  reason  why 
we  should  do  this  ?     If  we  are  compelled 
to  take  from  every  man  in  the  country  a 
large  portion  of  his  yearly  income  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  public  service,  is  that 
a  reason  why  we  should,  by  artificial  means, 
purposely  make  everything  which  he  wants 
to  buy  with  the  rcmaiuiug  part  of  his  iu- 
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come,  as  dear  and  aa  bad  as  we  can  ?  I 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  we  are  obliged 
to  call  upon  all  classes  to  make  for  the  pub- 
lic sonice  a  8acri6ce  of  a  lar^  portion  of 
their  incomes,  whether  arising  from  lands 
or  from  funds,  from  eonimcrce,  from  pro- 
fessions, or  from  labour,  that  very  fact  is 
the  strongest  possible  reason  why  wc  should 
endeavour  to  enable  them  to  make  that  re- 
mainder which  we  leave  to  them  go  as  far 
as  it  possibly  can  in  procuring  for  them, 
according  to  their  respective  stations  in 
life,  the  necessaries,  the  conveniences,  or 
the  luxuries  which  they  may  wish  to  enjoy. 
I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  precisely 
because  we  have  great  establishments,  be- 
cause we  have  a  heavy  debt,  and  because 
we  must  have  a  large  revenue,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep  up  the  system  of  pro- 
tection. Well,  but  then,  is  the  state  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries a  reason  why  we  should  maintain  this 
system  of  protection  ?  Some  people  say 
it  is.  Some  Gentlemen  argue  that  free 
trade  might  do  very  well  if  it  was  practised 
by  all  nations,  but  that  one-sided  free  trade 
will  not  do ;  that  our  example  will  not  be 
followed  ;  and  that  this  system,  not  being 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  will  be  an  injury  to 
ourselves  and  an  advantage  to  other  nations. 
Now,  I  hold  this  to  be  just  as  great  a  fal- 
lacy as  the  other.  For  what  is  the  effect 
of  mutually  hostile  tariffs  between  ourselves 
and  other  countries?  Take  any  foreign 
country — take  France,  for  instance.  The 
high  tariffs  of  France  and  of  England  are 
alike  injurious  to  both  countries.  Our  high 
tariff  against  French  commodities  is  an  in- 
jury to  ourselves  as  consumers,  and  to  the 
French  as  producers ;  while  the  high  tariff 
of  France  against  British  commodities  is 
an  injury  to  the  French  consumers  as  well 
as  to  the  English  producers.  Here,  then, 
is  an  inconvenience  on  each  side  of  the 
water.  VVe  cannot,  however,  persuade  the 
French  to  reduce  their  tariff,  but  we  have 
the  power  of  reducing  our  own  ;  but  we 
are  told  that  wo  ought  not  to  do  so  un- 
less the  French  agree  to  a  simultaneous 
retluction  on  their  side.  Why,  what  is  that 
but  saying,  that  wc  are  to  continue  to  sub- 
mit to  an  evil  which  we  have  the  power  to  put 
an  end  to,  because,  forsooth,  another  coun- 
try chooses  to  continue  to  subject  us  and 
themselves  to  another  evil  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  is  beyond  our  control.  What  sense  is 
there  in  this  ?  Surely,  if  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  both  evils,  at  least  lot  us  free  ourselves 
from  the  one  which  we  are  able  to  remove. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that   I  bavo 


heard  with  great  pleasure  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Government,  that  they  have  at 
last  come  to  the  conviction  tliat  negotia- 
tions with  Foreign  Powers  for  mutual  re- 
duction of  tariffs  are  no  longer  worth  pur- 
suing ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  act  upon  a 
bolder  policy,  and  to  carry  our  own  princi- 
ples voluntarily  info  practice.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  were  right  in 
pursuing  those  negotiations,  and  that  for- 
mer Governments  were  right  in  making 
similar  attempts.  It  was  paying  a  due  and 
proper  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  this 
country ;  and  if  we  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing our  purpose,  we  should  have  gained 
two  advantages  at  once ;  we  should  have  got 
rid  of  the  obstacles  abroad,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  removed  the  obstacles  at  home. 
But  there  was  this  inconvenience  attending 
that  course,  that  foreign  countries  misun- 
derstood the  real  nature  of  the  propositions 
which  wo  made  to  them.  The  real  mean- 
ing and  substance  of  our  offer  was,  that 
wc  would  relieve  ourselves  and  them  from 
an  inconvenience  on  our  side  of  the  water, 
if  they  would  relieve  themselves  and  us 
from  a  similar  inconvenience  on  their  side. 
If  our  offers  had  been  thus  rightly  under- 
stood they  must  have  been  accepted.  But 
they  were  misconstrued.  They  were  look- 
ed upon  as  a  proffered  bargain.  Foreign 
countries,  like  many  persons  here,  re- 
garded protection  as  a  good,  and  free  trade 
as  an  evil ;  and,  therefore,  they  regarded 
a  reduction  of  prohibitory  and  protecting 
duties  as  an  injury  to  the  country  by  which 
such  reduction  might  be  made.  Thus  they 
understood  us  to  say,  that  we  would  by  a 
reduction  of  our  Tariff  do  ourselves  an  in- 
jury and  confer  upon  them  a  benefit,  pro- 
vided that  they  on  their  side  would,  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  their  tariff,  in- 
flict an  equal  injury  upon  themselves,  and 
confer  an  equal  benefit  upon  us.  Here, 
then,  arose  a  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  proposed  equivalents ;  and  foreign 
Governments,  considering  the  matter  as  a 
bargain,  were  always  too  much  afraid  of 
our  overreaching  them,  or  too  much  intent 
upon  overreaching  us.  Then  came  the 
locol  struggle  of  protected  classes,  fiercely 
resisting  any  infringement  of  their  mono- 
polies ;  and  thus  it  happened,  both  in  our 
time  and  in  that  of  the  present  Ministers, 
that  even  when  foreign  Governments  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  wish  to  come  to 
terms  with  us,  they  had  not  the  power  to 
do  so.  Our  example  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  effectual  than  our  negociations. 
When  foreign  countries  sec  that  we  reduce 
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our  duties  upon  their  commodities,  not  as 
the  condition  of  a  bargain,  and  in  exchange 
for  an  equivalent,  but  spontaneously  and 
for  our  own  advantage  ;  not  as  a  favour  to 
them,  but  as  a  benefit  to  ourselves  ;  and 
when  they  see,  as  they  surely  will,  in  the 
good  result  of  our  measures,  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  may  we  not  ex- 
pect that  our  example  will  be  followed,  and 
that  other  countries  will  endeavour  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  same  benefits  which 
we  shall  thus  have  obtained  ?  Well,  then. 
Sir,  assuming,  without  further  argument, 
for  at  this  late  hour  I  am  anxious  to 
shorten,  as  much  as  possible,  anything  I 
may  have  to  say — assuming,  then,  that 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion and  the  abolition  of  protection  are 
good  for  every  other  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, still  the  question  arises,  are  they 
equally  good  for  the  trade  in  com ;  or  are 
there  any  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  agricultural  productions  which  ought 
to  make  such  pro<luction8  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  ?  I  hold  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  an  exception,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  freedom  of  trade  in 
com  should  not  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
country  as  freedom  of  trade  in  every  other 
commodity.  But  by  free  trade  I  do  not 
mean,  necessarily  and  in  all  cases,  trade 
free  from  custom  duties.  We  are  obliged, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  raise  a  large 
yearly  revenue ;  and  we  must,  for  that 
purpose,  have  heavy  taxes.  The  least  in- 
convenient and  least  objectionable  method 
of  raising  a  large  portion  of  that  revenue 
is  by  indirect  taxation,  and  that  involves 
the  necessity  of  custom  duties.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  free  trade  I  mean  trade 
free  from  duties  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of 
prevention  or  obstmction,  but  not  trade 
free  from  duties  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  which,  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  must  be  so  moderate  as  not 
to  cripple  or  impede  commercial  transac- 
tions. Now,  my  opinion  has  been,  and,  I 
own,  still  continues  to  be,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  trade  in  com  should,  in 
this  respect,  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  I  am  for  a  mo<lerate  fixed  duty. 
My  noble  and  hon.  Friends  near  mo  have 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  this  opinion  was  not  taken 
up  by  us,  as  stated  lost  night  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  when  the  late 
Government  was,  as  he  said,  in  artictdo 
tnortu ;  but,  as  far  back  as  1839,  when 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  an   early 


termination  of  our  official  career.  I  say 
then  thot  my  wish  would  have  been  to  have 
had  a  low  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of 
com.  I  think  that  a  duty  of  is.  or  5s. 
would  not  sensibly  raise  the  price  of  com 
in  this  country;  it  would  be  felt  by  no- 
body ;  it  would  produce  a  revenue  not  un- 
deserving of  consideration ;  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  it  would  enable  us  to 
accomplish  a  great  transition  with  less  vio- 
lence to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a 
large  class  of  men.  But,  in  this  House, 
men  must  consider  what  they  can  have, 
and  not  what  they  would  wish  to  have. 
Now,  the  Government  have  all  along  de- 
clared, that  a  fixed  duty  is  the  one  thing 
which  they  never  will  either  propose  or 
agree  to.  My  noble  and  hon.  Friends  near 
me  have  lately  abandoned  a  fixed  duty  in 
despair.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  declare  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  entire  aboli- 
tion of  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  com  ; 
and  as  to  the  Gentlemen  who  are  in  favour 
of  protection,  the  moment  that  a  fixed  duty 
is  proposed  in  this  Hou.se,  they  jump  up  in 
a  body,  and  msh  in  a  crowd  to  the  door. 
A  fixed  duty,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  our  only  choice  lies  between  the 
sliding  scale  and  an  entire  abolition  of  duty ; 
and,  having  to  decide  between  these  alter- 
natives, I  cannot  fpr  a  moment  hesitate  to 
vote  for  entire  abolition.  Now,  let  us  for 
a  moment  examine  how  this  measure,  if 
carried,  will  affect  the  various  classes  of 
society  which  are  concerned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com ;  and  first,  as  to  the  labourer. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  measure  will 
injure  the  labourer,  because  by  dimin- 
ishing the  average  price  of  com,  it  will 
lower  his  wages,  and  by  throwing  land 
out  of  cultivation,  it  will  lessen  his  employ- 
ment. Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vemment  has  just  shown,  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  wages  and  prices  at  various 
times  and  places,  that  wages  do  not  fluctu- 
ate with  the  price  of  com.  But  it  is  in- 
deed a  well-known  and  generally-admitted 
fact,  that  the  price  of  labour,  that  is  to  say, 
wages,  must  vary  like  the  price  of  every 
other  commodity,  according  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  demand  and  supply.  If  you 
want  a  proof  of  this,  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  price  of  com 
being  low,  but  the  supply  of  labour  being 
much  less  than  the  demand,  wages  are 
high  ;  look  again  to  the  southern  counties 
of  England  and  to  Ireland,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  price  of  com  comparatively 
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high,  but  the  supply  of  labour  being  greater  this  question.  If  the  average  price  of  com 
than  the  dcmaua,  wages  are  low  ;  then  should  not  fall  much  lower  than  it  has  been, 
turn  to  the  norlhem  counties  of  England,  he  will  bo  no  loser.  But  if  the  average 
and  there  you  will  tsec  the  price  of  corn  not  price  should  fall  in  any  considerable  degree, 
much  higher  than  in  the  southern  counties,  he  has  two  resources.  First,  he  may  in- 
but  tlic  demand  for  labour  in  the  manufac-  crease  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  pro- 
tures  extends  its  influence  upon  agriculture,  duce  by  improved  methods  of  husbandry; 
and  there  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la-  by  applying  to  his  |>ursuits  greater  science, 
bourer  are  much  higher  than  in  the  coun-  greater  skill,  and  greater  economy;  and 
ties  to  the  south.  It  is,  then,  a  complete  everybody  knows  tliat  the  agriculture  of 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  if  this  measure  this  country  is  not  susceptible  of  great  im- 
should  diminish  the  price  of  corn  it  would  provcment  in  all  these  respects.  In  this 
lower  wages  ;  but  if  it  did  diminish  the  way  the  tenant  farmer  might  moke  up  for  a 
price  of  corn  without  lowering  wages,  it  diminution  of  price,  by  an  increase  of  pro- 
would  benefit  the  labourer  ;  for  either  be  duce.  But  if  tlic  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  procure  more  he  would  have  the  other  resource  of  going 
food  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  if  ho  to  his  landlord  for  a  reduction  of  rent;  and 
chose  to  be  content  with  the  same  amount  as  it  could  never  be  the  interest  of  the 
of  food,  he  would  be  able  to  buy  a  greater  owners  of  land  to  ruin  their  tenants  by  en- 
quantity  of  other  articles,  which  are  essen-  forcing  contracts  no  longer  suited  to  existing 

~  circumstances,  the  landlords  would  of  course 


tial  to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  the  passing  of  this 
measure  would  diminish  the  employment 
of  the  agricidtural  labourer,  by  throwing 
land  out  of  cultivation.  It  could  not  do 
BO,  unless  it  reduced  excessively  the  price 
of  com  ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  such 
result   should  follow.     It   seems   to   me. 


consent  to  an  equitable  rearrangement  of 
the  terms  between  them  and  their  tenants. 
This,  then,  is  not  a  labourers'  question ;  it 
is  not  a  tenant  farmers'  question  ;  it  is 
purely  and  simply  a  question  affecting  the 
owners  of  land  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
even  they  will  suffer  by  the  change.  They 
can  suflcr  only  if  the  quantity   of  com 


therefore,  that  the  fear  that  land  will,  by  brought  in  should  be  so  great  as  very  ma- 
this  measure,  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  terially  to  lower  prices,  and  in  that  way  to 
"      '■       ■'        •  ■  "-        T  -'        '      dimini.sh  rents.      But  what  is  the  proba- 

bility in  that  respect  ?  Where  is  at  pre- 
sent that  immense  quantity  of  superfluous 
corn,  which  is  to  conie  in  like  a  deluge  and 
to  beat  down  the  prices  in  tliis  country? 
Does  any  man  suppose  tliat  the  people 
of  other  countries  go  on  producing  from 
year  to  year  commodities  for  which  they 
have  no  sale  ?  The  quantity  of  com 
grown  yearly  in  the  world  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  probable  demand  of  the 
market  of  the  world,  in  which  market 
we  but  seldom  appear  as  buyers.  The 
surplus  quantity  now,  or  from  time  to 
time,  in  existence,  is  merely  the  superfluity 
of  abundant  seasons  held   for  a  time 


is  altogether  visionary.  But  am  I  the  only 
person  who  holds  that  opinion?  Why,  Com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  under  the 
General  Inclosure  Act  which  passed  last 
Session  ;  they  have  lately  mode  a  Report, 
which  has  been  laid  before  this  House, 
and  by  that  Report  it  appears  that  they 
have  already  received  forty-six  applications 
for  incloBures,  amounting  in  all  to  28,000 
acres;  and  that  twenty-seven  of  these  ap- 
plications have  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  December  last ;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  was  publicly  known  that  a  proposal 
would  be  made  to  Parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  does  not 
look  like  land  being  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion 

before  this  IIouso  which  shows  that  there 
are  some  bold  adventurers  who  actually 
intend  to  wrest  40,000  acres  from  the 
waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  add  them 
to  the  cultivated  service  of  this  our  solid 
island.  I  think  then  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  if  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  measure 


m 
But  more  tlian  this:  we  have  a  Bill    store  to  meet  the  alternate  deficiency  of 

'' ■    "  ^'  '     ' ''"'  ''  bad  years.     TiU  the  bad  years  come,  that 

com  is  cheap,  because  it  is  a  supply  ex- 
ceeding the  demand  ;  but  the  moment  we 
go  into  the  foreign  market  as  buyers, 
to  nurchasc  up  this  surplus,  prices  abroad 
will  rise.  Not  only  will  the  British  de- 
mand, as  a  new  competition  with  foreign 


will  not  throw  land  out  of  cultivation,  tliere  demand,  naturally  couse  a  rise  of  price,  but 

are  others  fully  as  competent  to  judge  of  our  own  mercliants  will  compete  against 

this  matter,  who  concur  with  me  in  that  each  other,  until  by  a  rise  of  prices  abroad 

opinion.     Now  as  to  the  tenant  famicr  ;  I  the  profit  of  their  importations  sholl  have 

contend  that  ho  has  no  material  interest  b  been  brought  down  to  the  usual  rate  of 
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mercantile  profit  upon  capital  employed  in 
other  ways.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little 
probability  that  the  importation  of  the  ex- 
isting sui-plus  quantity  of  corn  in  foreign 
markets  will  materially  lower  prices  in 
this  country.  But  then,  is  the  quantity 
of  com  j)roduced  abroad  susceptible  of 
great  or  unlimited  increase  ?  Why,  in- 
creased production  abroad  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  increased  application  of 
capital,  that  is,  by  additional  expenses  of 
various  kinds  ;  ■and  these  fresh  expenses 
will  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production, 
and,  consequently,  to  raise  the  price  of 
foreign  com.  Moreover,  the  new  lands  to 
be  brought  into  cultivation  for  these  pur- 
poses will,  probablj',  be  further  from  the 
ports  of  embarkation,  and  the  expense  of 
internal  conveyance  will  thus  also  be  in- 
creased. IJut  the  consumption  of  foreign 
countries  is  not  remaining  stationary,  and 
their  population  is  annually  increasing 
as  well  as  our  own  ;  and,  therefore,  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  increased 
produce  will  be  kept  at  home  for  their  own 
use.  And  with  regard  to  this,  let  it  be 
bomc  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  the  po- 
pulation of  almost  all  countries  is  more  in 
the  food-consuming  than  in  the  food-pro- 
ducing clas.ses ;  more  in  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  cities,  than  in  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  There  is  no  country  with  re- 
gard to  which  this  is  more  true  than  tho 
United  States  of  America.  There,  no 
doubt,  cultivation  is  spreading ;  but  its 
advance  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  new  cities  constantly  spring- 
ing up  in  the  interior,  or  with  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  population  of  the  older 
cities  in  the  long-cstahli.shed  states.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  causes  which  tend  to 
limit  the  additional  supply  of  com  which  wo 
can  draw  from  abroad,  and  which  must  raise 
the  cost  price  of  com  which  we  may  so  im- 
port. But  arc  there  no  causes  in  opera- 
tion at  home  which  will  also  contribute  to 
make  this  foreign  corn  annually  dearer  ? 
Is  our  own  population  stationary?  Does 
that  not  increose  at  the  rate  of  from 
300,000  to  400,000  every  year?  And 
will  not  this  annual  increase  of  the  con- 
sumers in  this  country  absorb  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  increased  annual  supply 
from  abroad  ?  But  is  that  all  ?  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  country  consume,  at  present,  as 
much  foo<l  as  they  would  do  if  food  were 
cheaper,  ond  more  within  their  reach  ?  It 
is  well  known  that  they  do  not.  Well, 
then,  suppose  that  by  a  largo  importation 
Vol.  II. 


from   abroad   the  price  of  food  should  be 
materially  diminished,  what  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence  ?     Why   the  con- 
sumption of  food  by  many  millions  of  the 
poorer  classes  would  immediately  increase ; 
their  increased  consumption    would   raise 
prices  again  ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  effect  of  a  very  large  importation  of 
foreign  com  would  only  be,  to  enable  the 
poorer  classes  to  consume  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  food  at  the  present  prices;  where- 
as, if  such  increased  consumption  were  to  be 
attempted  by  them  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  supply,  prices  would  soon  rise 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  them  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  apprehensions  felt  by  the  land- 
owners that  this  measure  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  price  of  com,  and  by  that  means 
materially  lower  their  rents,  are  altogether 
unfounded,  and  that  they  have  no  good 
reason,  on  that  score,  to  object  to    this 
measure.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those 
apprehensions  are  well  founded,  then,  still 
less  ought  the  landowners  to  object  to  the 
measure;  for  what  is  an  objection  founded 
upon  such  grounds,  but  a  confession  that 
their  rents  are  artificially  raised  by  means  of 
a  law  which  enhances  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
this  country  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ?     The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  on  a  former  occasion, 
gave  to  the  British  aristocracy  the  appel- 
lation of  proud.     lie  called  them  a  proud 
aristocracy.       I    thought    the    appellation 
well     chosen    and    appropriate  ;     and    it 
seemed  to  me  neither  to  deserve  animad- 
version nor  to  require  withdrawal.      The 
British  aristocracy  are  proud;  they  have  a 
right  to  be  proud;  they  ought  to  be  proud; 
and  proud,  I  trust,  they  will  long  continue 
to  be.     They  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  noble  deeds  and  great  public  services 
performed  by  their  illustrious  forefathers  ; 
they  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  own 
high  and  ennobling  qualities  ;  they  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  affection,  the  es- 
teem, and  the  respect  felt  for  them  by  their 
fellow   countrymen.     But   will  the  proud 
aristocracy  of  England   contend   for  the 
continuance  of   a  law,  under  which  they 
are  liable  to  have  it  cast  in   their  teeth, 
that  they  derive  a  portion  of  their  income 
from    a   poor   rate — and   a  rate   too,  not 
levied  on  the  wealthy  for  the  support  of 
the  indigent  poor;  but  raised  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  rich,  and  wrung  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poorest  of  the  poor?     Will 
the  proml  aristocracy  of  England  contend 
for  the  continuance  of  a  law,  under  which 
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the  toil-worn  peasant  or  the  drooping  ar- 
tisan, when  dividing  among  his  craving 
children  the  insufficient  meal  which  he  ha« 
purchased  with  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
his  exhausting  labour,  must  inwardly  re- 
pine to  think,  that  each  scanty  morsel  is 
rendered  scantier  still  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  been,  in  order  that  the  painful 
retrenchments  of  his  "humble  shed"  may 
go  to  swell  the  luxurious  superfluities  of 
"  some  contiguous  palace?"  If  we  cannot 
convince  the  reason  of  the  British  aristo- 
cracy; if  we  appeal  in  vain  to  their  justice; 
if,  which  I  never  will  believe,  their  genero- 
sity is  dead ;  let  us  at  least  awaken  their 
pride  ;  that  manly  and  honourable  pride, 
which,  founded  on  the  judgment  of  a  self- 
approving  conscience,  secures  to  man  his 
own  respect,  and  commands  for  him  the 
respect  of  others.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  measures  now  proposed  will  increase 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  will  by 
this  means  add  to  its  wealth,  and  augment 
its  general  prosperity.  But  witli  these 
advantages  will  follow  another  of  still 
greater  importance  ; — for  in  proportion  as 
wc  increase  our  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries,  we  multiply  the  chances 
of  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  peace,  we  make  weak 
concessions  and  timid  submissions,  we  fail 
in  accomplishing  our  purpose.  We  stave 
off  indeed  our  difficulties  for  the  moment, 
but  they  soon  come  back  upon  us  again 
with  increased  embarrassment  and  aggra- 
vated pressure,  and  wc  find  that  wc 
have — 

"  purchaspil  dear 
Short  mterminion,  bought  with  double  unui." 

But  far  otherwise  is  it  when,  by  extending 
commercial  intercourse,  we  giro  to  other 
nations  interests  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  equal  to,  and  identical  with  our  own. 
If  monarchs  arc  ambitious  and  grasping, 
or  if  democracies  are  encroaching  and  ag- 
gressive, and  you  wish  to  bind  them  down 
to  keep  the  peace — fetter  them  with  com- 
merce :  or,  if  you  want  to  inspire  their 
minds  with  juster  and  more  moderate  sen- 
timents, spread  wide  before  them  the  book 
of  the  merchant ;  aiid  be  assured  that  in 
the  pages  of  that  volume,  they  will  see 
more  cogent  and  conclusive  arguments 
against  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  purest  precepts  of 
the  moralist,  or  in  the  wisest  exhortations 
of  the  statesman.  Upon  these  grounds, 
therefore,  I  give  this  measure  my  hearty 
support.  I  support  it,  because  I  tliink  it 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare,  the  com- 


fort, the  happinms,  and  the  prosperity  of 
this  country ;  and  l)ecnuse  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  founded  on  principles  which  tend  to 
secure  to  mankind  that  groat  and  inesti- 
mable blessing,  the  continuance  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  the  word  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the 
Question  :— Ayes  302;  Noes  214:  Ma- 
jority  88. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acheion,  Vuct. 
Aclanil,  T.  D. 
A'Conrt,  Capt. 
Aftlionby,  H.  A. 
Ainnwotth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
AttWDod,  J. 
Baillie,  Col. 
BaUlie,  H.  J. 
Baine,  W. 
Baird,  W. 
BiJdnin.  B. 
Bannemuin,  A. 
BiiRla.v,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  P.  T. 
Baring,  it.  hoD.  W.  B. 
Barkly,  H. 
Bomiml,  E.  O. 
Beckett,  W. 
Benbow,  J. 
Berkeley,  bon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bcrkrler,  hon.  H.  P. 
B«mal,  R. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  B.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bridgeinan,  H. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buckley,  B. 
Bailer,  C. 
Bnller,  B. 
Buafeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Byng,  G. 

Bvng,  rt.  hon.  Q.  S. 
Ciidwell,  E. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
(kmegie,  bon.  Oapt. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  (i.  B. 
Chapman,  B. 
Chichester,  Lord  /.  L. 
Childcra,  J.  W. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


Clive,  hon.  R  H. 
Cobden,  R 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockbum,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Colebroake,  Sir  T.  B. 
Collett,  J. 
Collins,  W. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cowper,  hoti.  W.  P. 
Cimig,  W.  O. 
Crawfonl,  W.  S. 
Cripps,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Cnrteis,  H.  B. 
Dnlmeny,  Lord 
DaJrymple,  Capt. 
Daahwood,  Q.  H. 
Dennison,  J.  B. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.  hon.  C.  T. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  R 
Douro,  Harq.  of 
DruBunond,  H.  H. 
Dugdate,  W.  8. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncsnnon,  Viact. 
Doneombe,  T. 
Dnadaa,  Adai. 
Dunda*,  D. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Bastnor,  Tisct. 
Ebrington,  Viict. 
Sgprton,  W.  T. 
Bllice,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Ellice,  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Elphinstone,  H, 
Bacott,B. 
Batcoort,  T.  G.  B. 
Bt«aU,R 
BvaBa,W. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Bwart,  W. 
Fcildcn,  W. 
Pergnson,  Col. 
Fitagensld,  R  A. 
Fititroy,  hon.  H. 
Pittroy,  Lord  C. 
Fitjwilliani,  hon.  0.  W. 
Fleetwood,  Sir  P.  H. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  H. 
Fox,  C.  R 
Qibion,  T.  BI. 
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Gill,  T. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goulborn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sit  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
(Jroavenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatton,  Capt  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L, 
Hayt«r,  W.  Q. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouie,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hope,  0.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horeman,  K 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jennyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Vistt. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Kelly,  Sir  P. 
Kelly,  J. 
Kirk,  P. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langiton,  J.  H. 
Laacelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Legh,  6.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  B. 
Lyall,  G. 

Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Msckinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Carthy,  A. 
M'Geachy,  P.  A. 
M'NeiU,  D. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Hahon,  Viacl 
Mainwaring,  T, 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Uarjorihanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 


Martyn,  C.  W. 

Strutt,  E. 

WaU,  C.  B. 

Masterman,  J. 

Sutton,  hon;  H.  M. 

Warburton,  H. 

Matheson,  J. 

Tancred,  H.  W. 

Ward,  H.  Q. 

Maule,  rt.  hon.  P. 

Thesiger,  Sir  P. 

Watson,  W.  H. 

Me\Tiell,  Capt. 

Thomely,  T. 

Wawn,  J.  T. 

Mifnes,  R.  H. 

ToUemache,  hon.  P.  J. 

Welleslev,  Lord  C. 

Mitcalfe,  H. 

Tomline,  G. 

White,  S. 

Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Towneley,  J. 

Williams,  W. 

Mofiatt,  G. 

Tram,  G. 

Wilsherc,  W. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Trclawny,  J.  S. 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  B. 

Morpeth,  Visct, 

Trench,  Sir  P.  W. 

Wood,  C. 

Morris,  D. 

Troubridge,  Sir  B.  T. 

Wood,  Col. 

Morison,  Geiu 

Tu&iell,  H. 

Wood,  Col.  T. 

Morrison,  J. 

Turner,  E. 

Wortlev,  hon.  J.  S. 

MostjTi,  hon.  K.  M.  L 

Vane,  Lord  H. 

Wrightion,  W.  B. 

Mnntz,  G.  P. 

Vernon,  0.  H. 

Wynn,  rt.hon.C.W.W 

Napier,  Sir  C. 

Villiers,  hon.  C. 

Wyse,  T. 

Neville,  R. 

Villiers,  Visct 

Yorke,  H.  R. 

OBrien,  J. 

VivUn,  J.  H. 

O'Btien,  T. 

Vivian,  hon.  Capt 

TXtLKBfl. 

O'ConneU,  J. 

Wakley,  T. 

Toong,  R. 

Oid,W. 

Walker,  R. 

Baring,  H. 

Osborne,  E. 

Oswald,  J. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 

Litt  of 

the  Noes. 

Paget,  Col. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 

Cholmondeley,  hon.  H. 

Paget,  Lord  W. 

Adare,  Visct 

Christopher,  B.  A. 

Paget,  Lord  A. 

Adderlev,  C.  B. 

Churchill,  Lord  A.  8. 

Paimerston,  Visct. 

Alford,  Visct 

Chute,  W.  L.  W. 

Parker,  J. 

AlUx,  J.  P. 

Clayton,  R.  E. 

Patten,  J.  W. 

Antrobus,  B. 

Clifton,  J.  T. 

Pattison,  J. 

Arbnthnott  hon.  H. 

Clire,  Visct 

Pechell,  Capt. 

Archbold,  R. 

Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 

Peel,  rt  hon.  Sir  R. 

Ark  Wright,  G. 

Collett,  W.  R. 

Peel,  J. 

AsteU,  W. 

Colquhoun,  J.  (X 

Pendarres,  K.  W.  W. 

Austin,  CoL 

ColvUle,  C.  R. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 

Bagge,  W. 

Compton,  H.  C. 

Philipps,  G.  R, 

Bagot  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 

Coote,  Sir  0.  H. 

Phillpotu,  J. 

Gonrteoay,  Lord 

Plumridge,  Capt 

Bailey,  J.,  jun. 

Baries,  D.  A.  8. 

Powell,  C. 

Baillie,  W. 

Deedes,  W. 

Price,  Sir  R. 

Bankes,  G. 

Denison,  W.  J. 

Protheroc,  E. 

Baring,  T. 

Denison,  B.  B. 

Pulsford,  R. 

Barrington,  Viact 

Dick,  Quintin 

Rawdon,  Col. 

Baikerrille,  T.  B.  M. 

Disraeli,  B. 

Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 

Bateson,  T. 

Dodd,  G. 

Reid,  Col. 

BeU,  M. 

Douglas,  Sir  H. 

Ross,  D.  R. 

Benett,  J. 

Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 

Rnmbold,  C.  E. 

Bennet  P. 

Dowdeswell,  W. 

Rnssell,  Lord  J. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 

RusseU,  Lord  K. 

Bcntinck,  Lord  H. 

Ihincombe,  hon.  A. 

Russell,  J.  D.  W. 

BUckbume,  J.  I. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 

Rutherfurd,  A. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 

Du  Pre,  C.  0. 

Sandon,  Visct. 

Blakemore,  E. 

East,  J.  B. 

Scott,  R. 

Boldcro,  H.  G. 

Bmlyn,  Visct 

Scrope,  Q.  P. 

Borthwick,  P. 

Bntwisle,  W. 

Seymour,  Lord 

Branuton,  T.  W. 

Pamham,  B.  B. 

Seymonr,  Sit  H.  B. 

Brisco,  M. 

Pellowes,  E. 

Smith,  B. 

Broadley,  H. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Smith,  J.  A. 

Bnadwood,  H. 

Pinch,  0. 

Smith,  rt  hon.  R.  V. 

Brooke,  liOrd 

Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 

Smythe,  hon.  Q. 

Brownrigg,  J.  S. 

Ployer,  J. 

Somers,  J.  P. 

Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 

Porbes,  W. 

Somerset,  Lord  O. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Forman,  T.  S. 

Somerrille,  Sir  W.  M. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 

Poi,  8.  L. 

Stansficld,  W.  R.  C. 

Biirrell,  Sir  C.  M. 

Frewon,  C.  H. 

Stanton,  W.  H. 

Butroughcs,  H.  N. 

Puller.  A.  E. 

Staunton,  Sir  0.  T. 

Campbell,  Sir  H. 

Gardner,  J.  D. 

Stewart,  P.  M. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Gaskell,  J.  M. 

Stewart,  J. 

Caatlereagh,  Visct 

Gladstone,  Capt 

Stuart,  Lord  J, 

Cayley,  E.  8. 

Gooch,  E.  8. 

Stuart,  H. 

Chandos,  Marq.  of 

Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 

Strickland,  Sir  Q. 

Chelsea,  Visct 

Gore,  W.  0. 
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Oote,  W.  K.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
OnmbjT,  Maiq.  of 
Ongwi.  B. 
Hale,  K.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  B. 
Hall,  Col. 
Haliey,  T.  P. 
Harcanrt,  Q.  Q. 
Harru,  hon.  Out 
Hoitlicole,  O.  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Hennige,  E. 
Henlev.J.  W. 
Hildyaitl,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgaon,  F. 
Hodgion,  B. 
Holmea,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Hspc,  Sir  J. 
Hop«,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Honldiworth,  T. 
HudMm,  O. 
Hurtt,  B.  H. 
Hiuaey,  T. 
IngMtre,  Viict. 
Inglis,  Sir  H. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  0.  H. 
Jonea,  Capt. 
Kcmkle,  H. 
Kcrriaon,  Sir  B. 
Knight,  P.  W. 

Knightlcy,  Sir  C. 

Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

LawBon,  A. 

Lennox,  Lord  Q.  H.  Q. 

Leslie,  C.  P. 

Lockbart,  W. 

Long,W. 

Lopes,  Sir  B. 

Lowther,  Sir  J.  H 

Lflwther,  hon.  Col. 

Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 

Hackenxie,  T. 

Mackenxie,  W.  F. 

Maclean,  D. 

Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Manners,  Lord  J. 

Mareh,  Bari  of 

Mauuell,  T.  P. 

MazweU,  hon.  J.  P. 

MUdmay,  H.  St.  John 

MQea,  P.  W.  S. 

Mne*,W. 

Morgan,  0. 

Morgan,  C. 

Mundy,  E.  M. 

Neeld,  J. 

KeeU,  J. 


Newport,  Visct. 
Norrcvs,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ouolslon,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Fackington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  E. 
Palmer,  O. 
Pigol,  Sir  R. 
Pluniptre,  J.  P. 
FolUngton,  Visct 
Powell,  Col. 
Rashlpigh,  W. 
Uendlraham,  Lord 
K*pton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Bolleston,  Col. 
Round,  C.  J. 
Bound,  J. 
Russell,  C. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R 
Scott,  hon.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shcppard,  T. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  B.  P. 
Sibthorp,  CoL 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  Sir  H. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  8. 
Spooncr,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  8.  T. 

Stanley,  E. 

Stuart,  J. 

Taylor,  E. 

Taylor,  J.  A. 

Thompson,  Aid. 

ThomhiU,  G. 

ToUemache,  J. 

Tower,  C. 

TroUope,  Sir  J. 

Trotter,  J. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 

Vyse,  R.  U.  R  H. 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R 

Waddington,  H.  S. 

Walpole,  8.  H. 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Williams,  T.  P. 

Wodehouse,  E. 

Worcester,  Marq.  of 

Wotilev,  Lord 

Wyiin,'8ir  W.  W. 

Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLIII8. 

Bereaford,  Major 
Newdi«ate,  C.  N. 
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Paired  of. 


Kon. 
Ackers,  J. 
Alexander,  N. 
Archdall,  M. 
Attwood,  M. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bamaby,  J. 
Bradshnw,  J. 
Bruen,  Col. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
ConoUy,  Col. 
Crr-sswell,  A.  B. 

Folliolt,  J. 

Forester,  Q.  C. 

Gregory,  W.  H. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Hamilton,  J.  H. 

Hoskins,  K. 

Irton,  S. 

Leader,  J.  T. 

Lefrov,  A. 

Liddell,  H. 

•Lindsay,  H.  H. 

Marton,  G, 

Nicholl,  J. 

Oswald,  A. 

Trevor,  G.  R 

Tesev,  T. 

Whitmore,  T.  C. 

Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


ATW. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Boyd,  J.  (Con.) 
Cort>ally,  M.  E. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Philips,  M. 
Fonaonby,  hon.  C. 
Smollett,  A.  (Con.) 
Damer,  Col.  D.  (Con.) 
Howard,  J. 
CFemU,  R.  M. 
Standiah,  C. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Bunbur)-,  T.  (Con.) 
Bedington,  T.  N. 
Power,  J. 
Johnson,  Gen. 
Jamea,  W. 
Drax,  J.  W.  S. 
Kamonde,  Sir  T. 
Newry,  Lord  (Con.) 
Liatowel,  Lord 
Pigott,  D.  R 
Vemer,  Col.  (Con.) 
Tumor,  C.  (Con.) 
Dundas,  F. 
O'Brien,  C. 
Chapman,  A.  (Con.) 
O'Oonnell,  M.  J. 


Abtent. 


Acton,  Col. 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Bernard,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A. 
Bruce,  C. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Eaton,  RJ. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Fcrrand,  W.  B. 
Godaon,  R. 
Hamilton,  B. 
Hampden,  E. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  B. 
Heneage,  Q.  W. 


OOnUtTATITBL 

Hepbom,  Sir  T. 
Hussey,  A. 
Ker.  D.  8. 
Uscelles,  E. 
Lindsay,  OapL 
Northland,  Lord 
Folhill,  F. 
Pnwd,  W.  T. 
Price,  R 
Pusey,  P. 
Somerset,  Lord 
ViTian,  J.  E. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wyndham,  J.  0. 


[On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  ,  j,^  Lindsay  and  Lord  LUtowel  were  both  in 
Diviaion,  wc  subjoin  the  following  non-  &,.„„,  of  the  (Jovemment  measure,  but  had  paired 
ofiivial  atatcmeul.]  on  the  Continent. 
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Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel,  Lord 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  H. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Q. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Bodkin,  J. 
Bolkeley,  Sir  E. 
Butler,  Col. 
Callaghan,  D. 
ClemenU,  Lord 
Dawwn,  T.  V. 
Dnff,  J. 
Fielden,  J. 
French,  P. 
Unittan,  H. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  F. 
Heron,  Sir  K. 
Howard,  Capt. 
Jerrij,  J. 
Langton,  G. 
M'Donnell,  J. 
MaitUnd,  T. 
Maher,  N. 


Martin,  T.  B. 
Norreys,  Sir  D. 
O'Brien,  W.  8. 
O'Counell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Conor,  Don 
Ogle,  C.  S. 
FhUipp*,  Sir  £.  B. 
PryK,  P. 
Rice,  8.  E. 
Ricudo,  J.  L. 
Roche,  B.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Lord 
Stanley,  W.  0. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Talbot,  C.  R. 
Tnite,  H.  M. 
Wemyu,  Capt. 
Weatenia,  J.  C. 
White,  H. 
WUde,  Sir  T. 


For  going 
into  Commit-'  THE  MAJORITY, 
tee,  Feb.  27.     (Tellers  included.) 

Aye*  339. 


13 
U3 

1 

7 

20 

21 

H 

20 


For  iipoond 

readinj^ofBill, 

March  27. 

Ayes  304. 


Representing 


25  English  Counties    .. 

211  English  Boroughs  .. 

2  English  Universities 

.5|Welch  Counties  

10, Welch  Boroughs 


Irish  Counties., 
Irish  Boroughs    .. 
Scotch  Counties  .. 
Scotch  Boroughs.. 


2.10  109  339 
Minority  242 

Majority  97 


Totals  . 


s 

? 

& 

11 

12 

134 

65 

— 

2 

— 

4 

4 

3 

11 

5 

17 

3 

A 

6 

21 

1 

203 

101 

23 

199 

2 

4 

7 

16 

20 

11 

22 


Minority    216 
Majority    88 


For  Protec- 
tion on 
Feb.  27. 
Noes  242. 


5s 

.1 

4 

104 

6 

77 

— 

2 

1 
8 





2 

1 

21 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

11 

I 

11 
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THE  MINORITY. 
(Tellers  included.) 


Representing 


lOH, English  Counties  ... 
83|English  Boroughs  ... 

2. English  Universities. 

llLsle  of  Wight  

SjWclch  Counties  

2|Welch  Boroughs 

22, Irish  Counties.. 


'I 

2JriHh  HorougliB 

2  Irish  Universities 

lllScotch  Countiss... 

1  Scotch  Boroughs 


ToUls  . 


For  Protec- 
tion on 
March  27. 
Noes  216. 


209 


103 

70 

2 

1 

8 

2 

11 

2 

1 

10 


21« 


HO.U  SE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  April  27,  1846. 

THE    CORN    BILL.— MOTION    OF    LORD 
BROUGHAM  FOR  CERTAIN  RETURNS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  called  the  attention 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  upon  the 
Woolsack,  aud  also  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  to  a  Motion  he  was 
about  to  make  for  returns  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  Foreign 
Com,  and  also  with  the  importation  of 
Com  from  Ireland.  The  production  of 
these  Papers  could  not  be  objected  to.  be- 
cause they  had  already  been  produced  in 
the  other  House.  It  might  naturally  sug- 
gest itself  to  noble  Lords  that  he  was  ra- 
ther premature  in  moving  for  returns 
which  went  to  affect  the  discussion  they 
were  about  to  have  upon  that  most  im- 
portant measure  the  Cora  Bill,  which,  he 
perceived  by  the  Votes  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  had  at  various  times  and  in 
different  manners  occupied  its  attention 
during  many  weeks  of  the  present  Session. 
It  was  a  measure  which  he  perceived  from 
the  same  Votes — for  of  course  he  coidd 
only  look  to  the  Votes  for  information — 
had  made  no  considerable  progress  in  that 
House.  The  state  into  which  the  business 
of  the  country  had  been  brought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Votes,  which  were  the  only  re- 
cords he  had  access  to  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  such  that  in  the  foreign  capital 
from  which  he  had  lately  returned  he  had 
heard  grave  doubts  expressed  respecting 
the  expediency  of  our  system  by  jicrsons 
with  whom  no  doubt  he  differed  upon 
nearly  all  ])olitical  questions.  He  had  in 
vain  defended  our  system  against  his 
friends  at  the  French  bar,  and  among 
French  politicians.  He  had  argued  with 
them,  that  what  they  looked  upon  as  the 
radical  defect  and  vice  of  our  system,  was 
only  of  a  passing,  temporary,  and  acci- 
dental nature — that  it  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  various  caprices  of  fortune, 
which  had  placed  certain  men  in  certain 
positions,  of  which  they  availed  themselves, 
affecting  to  be  in  favour  of  a  measure 
which  in  their  hearts  they  hated,  or  affect- 
ing to  be  against  a  measure  which  in  their 
hearts  they  loved,  only  complaining  that  it 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  waving  their 
opposition  to  the  measure  they  loved,  in  the 
hope  of  postponing  the  measure  they 
hated.'  He  had  given  this  explanation  to 
his  friends  in  France  of  the  prc-ent  statu 
of  things  with  regard  to  the  Com  Bill. 
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"  But,"  said  ihej,  "  facts  are  ag^nst  you  ; 
you  do  not  get  on ;  your  businrss  is 
stopped;  there  is  an  utter  ineapacity  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country ;  and 
how  long  it  is  to  Inst,  or  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, who  can  tell  ?  "  His  other  answer  hod 
been  this :  the  nature  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  its  singular  excellence,  is, 
that  wherever  there  shall  happen  to  arise 
any  temporary  mischief  from  the  friction 
of  the  parts  of  the  mochine,  or  any  re- 
sistance in  the  medium  through  which  it 
moves,  there  is  in  that  great  political  en- 
gine (the  perfection  of  human  polity,  as 
he  firmly,  conscientiously,  and  seriously 
believed  —  a  well  regulated  constitutional 
monarchy,  acting  by  means  of  a  well  regu- 
lated representative  system)  a  vis  medica- 
trix,  a  power  of  readjustment,  self-correc- 
tive and  adaptative,  which  never  failed  to 
get  rid  of  any  temporary  obstruction,  and 
to  restore  harmony  in  its  working.  Their 
Lordships  possessed  a  power  witbin  them- 
selves of  applying  the  corrective,  and  of 
administering  an  effectual  remedy.  If  in 
any  quarter,  of  whatever  colour  of  politics, 
the  desperate  hope  waft  entertained  of 
frustrating  the  intentions  of  Parliament, 
and  of  the  country,  by  endless  and  vexa- 
tious delays,  or  of  postponing  the  arrival 
of  that  great,  and,  in  his  conscience  he 
believed,  most  salutary  measure  into  tlieir 
Lordships'  House  till  it  should  be  too  late 
to  discuss  it,  (for  without  am]ile  discussion 
God  forbid  it  should  be  carried  this  Ses- 
sion,) then  the  remedy  was  in  their  Lord- 
ships' own  hands,  for  they  lind  the  power 
of  anticipating  the  discussion,  and  of  com- 
ing to  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
opinion.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, he  should,  by  having  recourse  agaia 
to  the  V'otcs,  still  find  the  same  obstruc- 
tion to  this,  and  indeed  to  all  business  elso- 
«ber« — for  it  was  not  to  the  Com  Bill, 
but  to  all  other  business  that  the  obstruc- 
tion referred  —  he  should  deem  it  his 
boundcn  duty,  as  their  Lordship  had  the 
unquestionable  right,  to  bring  on  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  without  waiting  for  the 
Bill ;  and  thus  give  noble  Lords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing,  and  deliberating,  and 
pronouncing  their  o]iinion  ujmn  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  that  great  and  most  ini- 
jKirtant  coninu-rcinl  cliangc.  And  when 
their  LordHhi|)s.  after  discussion,  should 
have  prono\inced  a  favourable  opinion 
u|>on  tiic  principle,  as  ho  earnestly  hoped 
and  confidently  expected  would  be  the 
case,  then  he  might  venture,  without  any 
gift  of  prophecy,  to  foretell  that  the  pas- 
aage  of  that  and  other  measures  would  no 


longer  meet  with  obstruction  elsewhere. 
With  the  view,  thcref(»re,  of  preparing 
for  the  discussion,  which  might  be  wholly 
unnecessary,  but  which  might  also  become 
absolutely  necessary  —  ho  took  leave  to 
move  for  the  returns. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  May  4,  1846. 

CORN   IMPORTATION    BILL- 
COMMITTEE. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Corn  Importation  Bill, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said  :  Sir,  I  rise 
to  oppose  your  leaving  the  Chair,  as  a  new 
feature  and  a  new  character  has  orisen  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  since  it  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  by 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  lion.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
allowed  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that 
those  measures  which  he  desires  to  have 
repealed,  and  which  at  the  time  he  first 
intimated  his  intention  to  that  effect  ho 
deemed  to  be  impolitic,  he  now  couKiders 
unjust — that  he  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
the  construction  of  every  Corn  Law  Act 
that  has  been  devised  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  now  been  induced,  by  the  do- 
bate  of  the  last  three  months,  so  far  to 
change  his  opinion,  that  those  laws  which 
at  the  early  part  of  last  autumn  he  had 
disapproved  of  for  the  first  time,  he  now 
deems  to  be  unjust.  I  think,  Sir,  we 
ought  not  to  allow  this  measure  to  go  fur- 
ther mitil  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  those  views  upon  this  subject  which 
have  induced  him  to  come  to  this  extraor- 
dinary conclusion,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  exerted  himself  to  maintain  thuso 
lows.  Sir,  I  om  well  owore  that  by  delay- 
ing this  measure,  we  shall  be  told  thot  we 
are  creating  a  stagnation  of  trade.  Sir, 
we  ore  not  responsible  for  that  stagnation. 
It  is  not  those  who  resist  a  change  of  the 
laws,  but  those  who  are  creating  a  change 
in  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country,  who 
are  alone  resj>on»iblc  for  this  stagnation. 
Sir,  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  in 
this  House — I  believe  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lincolnshire  —  that  the 
farmers  of  England  are  desirous  to  sec  a 
speedy  settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  I 
do  not  admit  that  the  farmers  of  England 
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are  desirous  to  see  a  speedy  settlement  of 
this  question,  unless  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  rejection  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But, 
Sir,  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  farmers  of 
England  expect  that  the  price  of  com  will 
be  raised  by  the  introduction  of  1 ,500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  into  their  mar- 
kets, the  farmers  would  be  justly  liable  to 
that  accusation  which  was  once  made  un- 
justly against  them  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  when  he 
said  that  "  they  were  as  dull  as  the  clods 
they  broke." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  I  proposed  a 
filed  duty  of  8».,  and  when  I  was  charged 
with  being  an  enemy  to  die  farmers,  I  told 
those  who  said  so  that  they  were  some- 
what of  the  character  which  you  just  de- 
ecribed. 

Loud  G.  BENTINCK  :  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  explanation  of  my  noble  Friend. 
1  do  not  think  that  it  could  have  been  fore- 
seen that  the  farmers  could  have  met  with 
euch  double-dealing  end  treachery  from 
those  who  professed  to  be  their  friends. 
Sir,  it  was  certainly  stated  in  this  House 
that  the  farmers  of  England  were  anxious 
to  see  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  question ; 
and  it  was  further  stated  here  and  else- 
where that  it  would  be  of  essential  service 
to  the  fanners  of  England,  that  foreign 
wheat  should  bo  introduced  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  to  assist  the  sale  of  their 
own  wheat.  If  I  look  back  to  all  former 
precedents,!  cannot  see  one  single  instance 
in  which  the  importation  of  large  quantities 
of  foreign  grain  could  raise  the  price  of 
English  wheat.  I  can  recollect,  in  1838, 
when  the  price  was  73s.,  that  there  were 
imported  in  about  six  weeks  2,500,000 
quarters  of  wheat  into  this  country.  Was 
the  effect  of  that  importation  to  raise  the 
|»rica  of  English  wheat,  or  improve  the 
markets  for  the  farmers?  The  effect  of 
that  importation  was  to  lower  the  price  of 
wheat  to  tho  fnll  extent  of  12».  a  quarter. 
Again,  in  1842 — soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  of  1842 — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it 
eame  well  into  operation — the  prices  and 
quantity  imported  were  as  follow  : 


1842.  Price. 

July  30 eSt. 

Augu«t  27 65». 

Septembers «3«, 

Showing  a  bll  of  in<. 

1848.  Price.  Quartern 


^ 


Quarters. 

311,193 
2,186,000 


Aogiut  19 S9f. 

Anguat  26.... 
September  16 


Angugt26 S6f.J 


1844.  Price.  Quarters. 

July  20....' 54*.  352,118 

August  10 48».  141,156 

FaU  e». 

184<. 
No  importation  exceeding  1S,027  Quarters. 

Pricds  gradually  rose,  the  greatest  rise 
being  6«.  2d.  In  the  month  of  August 
only  907  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  were 
imported.  Sir,  I  think  that  I  have  shown 
clearly  that  farmers  must  be  an  easily  de- 
luded set,  if  they  will  believe  that  the  in- 
troduction of  1,500,000  of  quarters  of 
foreign  grain  will  enhance  the  price  of 
English  wheat,  or  be  any  benefit  to  them. 
I  refer  back  again  to  1838,  when,  as  I 
before  stated,  upwards  of  1 ,500,000  quar- 
ters were  imported,  and  will  read  a  de- 
scription of  the  markets,  during  several 
weeks  in  September  and  October  of  that 
year,  as  yet  set  forth  in  Knight's  Political 
Dictionary : — 


1838 

Six  weeks' 

Weekly 

Weeks  ending 

average 
price. 

average 
price. 

Duty. 

Sept.  14. 

73.. 

64*. 

it.  Od. 

12. 

— 

61 

2     8 

28. 

— 

— 

10     8 

Oct.  6. 

— 

— 

16     8 

12. 

— 

— 

20     8 

19. 

— 

— 

21      8 

26. 

— 

— 

82     8 

SO*. 
FaUVf. 


80,282 
748,454 


During  the  week  of  nominal  duty  no  less 
than  1,514,047  quarters  of  foreign  wheat 
were  liberated  from  bond,  and  flung  sud- 
denly into  the  English  markets,  deranging 
every  calculation  of  the  niercliant  and 
fonncr,  but  atfording  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
speculators.  The  cargoes  which  orrived 
too  late  to  profit  by  the  low  duties  perished 
in  the  warehouses,  and  were  thrown  into 
the  sea  when  they  became  unfit  for  human 
food.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  result 
was  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
full  extent,  12«.  a  quarter,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  experience  of  the  past  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  be  this,  that  the  farmers  of 
England  will  learn  that  they  ought  to  keep 
away  from  foreign  importation  as  long  as 
possible,  as  the  bringing  into  consumption 
those  1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  will 
only  be  to  reduce  prices.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  markets,  either  as 
to  the  existing  prices  or  the  quantity  that 
is  to  be  consumed,  which  should  induce  us 
to  forget  the  interest  of  the  farmer  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  consumer  ?  The  average  price 
of  wheat  on  the  25th  of  April  was  no  more 
than  55s.  G<i.,  and  that.  Sir,  is  within  the 
range  of  54g.  and  5C>s.,  which,  four  years 
ago,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  stated  was  the 
price  which  would  gonerally  be  obtained  by 
the  oporntion  of  his  Bill.  Well,  Sir,  has 
the  siip|)ly  and  the  ronsuniption  been  af- 
fected by  the  stagnation  in  the  com  mar- 
ket ?  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  quantity  of  grain  sold  in  England 
within  the  last  four  weeks  with  the  quan- 
tity sold  during  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  which  is  as  follows.  The  noble  Lord 
road  the  following  : — 

**  ComparatiTe  Statement  of  Grain  sold  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  past  Four  Weeks,  with  the  same 
period  for  1845  : — 


Wheat  

Barley 

Oats 

Rye  

Beans    3S 

Peas 85 


To  5th  April,  1845. 
M.    d. 

*6 

89 

31 

39 


To  12th  April. 

Wheat  46     3  ., 

Barley  83     5  ., 

Oats 30     9  .. 

Rye  30    6  .. 

Beans   35    5  .. 

Peas 36    6  .. 

To  19th  April. 

Wheat  45  11  . 

Barley  31   11  .. 

Oats 21     4  .. 

Rye  83     1  ., 

Beans    35     1  . 

Peas 36     1  .. 

To  26th  April. 

Wheat  45  11  .. 

Barley  31     6  . 

OaU 20  11  ., 

Rye  80    9  .. 

Beans   35    9  .. 

Peas... 36     1  .. 


Quarters. 

123,100 

47,878 

44,391 

170 

9,203 

1,382 

99,639 

42,183 

53,304 

92 

7,270 

878 

103,786 

36,383 

41,139 

04 

7,426 

840 

115,876 

39,255 

47,395 

207 

0,369 

706 


Total  ...  821,291 


To  4th  April,  1846. 

Wheat  56     9  ... 

Barley 30     0  ... 

Oats 23    6  ... 

Kyc 33    7  ... 

Beans    34  10  ... 

Peas 34     3  ... 

To  11th  April. 

Wheat  56    0  ... 

Bariey  SO    9  ... 

OaU 33    0  ... 

Bye  33    4  ... 

Beans   85     1  ... 

Peas 33    8  ... 

To  18lh  April. 

Wicat  65  10  ... 

Bnrloy  SO     6  ... 

OaU M     9  ... 

Rye  36    5  ... 

Beans   34    9  ... 

PeM 34    6  ... 

Carried  forward  ... 


120,292 

73,508 

56,479 

300 

11,460 

1,831 

104,616 

6«.288 

46,003 

300 

11,901 

1,965 

101,107 

6H,140 

41,037 

371 

0.590 

1,450 

708,195 


Brought  forward     ... 

708,195  qrs. 

To  25tli  Aprih 

Wheat 

5.-.     0     ... 

118.357 

Barley 

30     1     ... 

63,641 

OaU  ... 

23     4     ... 

46,637 

Rye   ... 

33     7     ... 

333 

Beans 

34  10     ... 

10,636 

Peas... 

33  10     ... 

Total. 

1,393 

..  937,990" 

So  that  in  this  year  of  stagnation  of  trade, 
in  this  year  of  famine,  there  have  been 
1 16,000  quarters  more  of  grain  sold  in  the 
288  markets  of  England  than  were  sold  in 
the  four  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year. 
Let  the  farmers  of  England  recollect  that 
this  grain  is  of  their  own  growth,  for  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  foreign  grain  intro- 
ducinl  into  the  markets  during  the  last 
month,  which  shows  clearly  that  they  pos- 
sess an  advantage  so  long  as  this  delay  is 
continued,  which  permits  them  to  retain  a 
monojwly  of  their  markets  ;  and  the  people 
of  England  are  not  suffering  from  any  stint 
whilst  they  have  the  means  of  purchasing 
1 16,000  quarters  more  within  the  last  four 
weeks  than  in  four  weeks  of  the  year  that 
is  gone  by.  I  ho])0,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  farmer  who  has  been  le*l  to  believe, 
from  false  friends,  that  his  interests  are 
Buffering  by  not  having  an  immediate  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  he  will  now  know 
that  it  is  not  so,  but  quite  the  contrary  ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  statcnjent  that 
prices  would  be  improved  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  com,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
there  can  be  no  proof  of  that  assertion. 
Sir,  again,  with  respect  to  prices.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  a  year  of  famine  ;  and 
I  find,  upon  comparing  the  price  of  this 
year  with  the  price  of  last  year — which,  I 
believe,  was  the  cheapest  year  since  1836 
— I  find  that  wheat  has  risen  in  price  21 
per  cent.,  onts  1  H  per  cent.,  and  rye  20J 
per  cent. ;  whilst  every  other  description  of 
grain  has  fallen  in  a  great  degree.  I  am 
therefore  surprised,  when  I  hear  people 
talk  of  famine,  to  find  that  wheat  has  risen 
only  21  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  that 
year,  and  when  it  was  the  very  lowest ; 
and  the  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland  has 
risen  only  1 0  per  cent. ;  tlicrefore,  1  am 
reduce<l  to  think  that  those  who  talk  of 
famine  do  not  know  much  about  it.  Sir, 
on  a  former  occasion  I  showed,  success- 
fully, I  believe,  to  this  House,  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  had  been 
much  lower  in  this  country  since  the  Bill 
of  1842  had  become  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try. 1  was  answered  again,  by  being  told 
that  the  price  of  wheat  in  foreign  countries 
was  dependent  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in 
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this  country — an  assertion  which  I  ara  not 
disposed  to  admit.  Rye  and  oats  have 
not  been  considered  of  so  much  importance 
as  other  kinds  of  grain  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  there  has  not  been  the  same 
facility  for  discovering  their  respective 
prices.  Sir,  I  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain an  account  of  the  prices  and  fluctua- 
tions of  rye  and  oats  in  several  countries  in 
Europe  from  1835  to  1840,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

AHSTEBDAii.  Greatest 

fluctuation  in 
M.  (1.  Fluctuation,  the  aame  year. 


Highest  (1839)  42  6 >      percent. 

Lowest  (1889)    17  6/         147     1839       147 


per  cent. 
147 
Average  price,  6  years,  \6:  5\d. 

Dirro  oiTS. 
Highest  (18-19)    23  6\     percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1836)      9  0/  155      1836       122 

Namely,  highest,  20*. ;  lowest,  8*. 

HAHBUBOH    BT>. 

Highest  (1839)  63  O't      per  cent.  per  cent. 

Lowest    (1837)  20  6/  166       1839       112 

Namely,  highest,  53s. ;  lowest,  24s.  0</. 
Average  price,  6  yrs.,  lOi.  Sd. 

OATS. 

Highest (1840)  30  0>      percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1836)  11  0/  172       18.38       163 

Namely,  highest,  29».  3d. ;  lowest,  1  Is.  Sd. 

DAHTUC    BTX. 

Highest  (1840)  31  8 \     percent.  percent. 

Lowest   (1839)  10  6)  210       1838       163 

Namely,  highest,  27».  Orf. ;  lowest,  12*. 
Average  price,  6  yrs.,  10s.  8^. 

OATS. 

Highest  (1888)  14  01      percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1836)     6  6/  133      1835         54 

Namely,  highest,  10s. ;  lowest,  6s.  6d. 

BIOA    BTK. 

Highest  (1840)  28  01      percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1839)  15  0/  86        1838         68 

Namely,  highest,  27s. :  lowest,  16s. 
Average  price,  5  years,  14».  6d. 

OATS. 

Highest (1839)  20  0\     percent.  percent. 

Lowest  (1837)  10  9/         100       1837        70 

Namely,  highest,  17s. ;  lowest,  10s. 

Now,  Sir,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill  of  1842,  that 
the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  this  country  have 
never  exceeded  3()  per  cent,  in  the  food  of 
the  people,  it  must  be  evident,  that  those 
people  who  rely  upon  the  principle  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  create  greater 
Bteadinesa  of  prices,  will  And  that  they  are 
much  mistaken;  for  instead  of  prices  ob- 
taining greater  steadiness,  they  must,  by 
a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  be  aflected  by 
the  fluctuation.s  of  other  countries.  The 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  has  been  always 
considered  a  good  authority,  and  whose 
opinions  have  often  been  referred  to,  held 
the  language  from  181 4  down  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  that  the  prices  should  remain 


steady,  and  it  was  fluctuation  which  most 
aflected  the  interests  of  the  country;  there- 
fore. Sir,  if  I  have  shown  you  that  not  only 
in  wheat,  but  in  rye  and  oats,  the  food  of 
the  people  of  those  countries — that  in  all 
foreign  countries,  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  England 
during  the  existence  of  the  sliding  scale; 
unless  you  are  able  to  refute  those  state- 
ments of  mine  the  ground  is  cut  from  under 
your  feet,  when  you  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  the  farmers    that   the   country   will 
prosper  under  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to 
a  greater  extent  than  under  that  of  the 
sliding  scale'.   Sir,  we  were  told  in  the  early 
part  of  this  discussion,  that  it  was  for  us  to 
choose  as  our  motto,  "  Advance"  or  "  Re- 
cede."    We  were  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
that  if  we  made  our  election  to  advance, 
we  should  raise  the  watchword  for  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America — that  there 
would  be  no  State  of  Europe  or  America 
in  which  the  friends  of  commercial  freedom 
would  not  be  encouraged.     We  were  told 
that    Prussia  was    already  shaken.     Sir, 
we  were  told  once  before,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bolton,  that  Prussia 
was  determined  to  retreat — that  we   had 
only  to  mitigate  our  laws  regarding  com 
and  timber,  and  that  Prussia  would  imme- 
diately relax  her  restrictions.     Well,  Sir, 
we  do  largely  relax,  both  in  regard  to  timber 
and  com;  but  Prussia  has  not  been  shaken 
— Prussia  has  not  relaxed — but  has  drawn 
closer  the  laws  with  regard  to  her  trade 
with  this  country.     Sir,  we  were  told  that 
if  we  relaxed,  it  would  have  a  great  eflFect 
upon    the   French   Government — that  re- 
flecting minds  in  France  would  be  enabled 
successfully  to  work  with  the  Chambers  of 
France,  and  the  authorities  which  consist 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Sir,  when  the  right  hon.   Baronet  comes 
down  to  this  House,  and  states  that  the 
Government  of  France  are  willing  to  relax 
her  laws,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  some  formal  in- 
formation to  that  cfl^cct.     But,  Sir,  what 
is  the  course  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Ministers  of  France  ?     Do  M.  Guizot  and 
the  other  Ministers  seize  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  admiration  of  the  policy  of 
England,  and  give  the  highest  praise  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman?     Far  from  it:  they 
tell  the  people  of  France  that  France  is 
not  prepared  to  tread  in  the  path  of  Eng- 
land.     Sir,  do  not  we  find  that  France  has 
not  adopted  the  watchword,  or  attcinptcd 
to  avail  herself  of   the  relaxation  in  our 
duties  ?     When  we  find  that  the  promise 
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of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  has  no  chance 
of  being  fulfilled,  you  are  not  entitled  to 
aaj  that  she  ucts  with  anr  degree  of  reci- 
procity. The  language  used  liy  M.  Guizot 
IS  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful :  and  I 
•m  sure  the  House  wiU  excuse  me  for 
reading  a  passage  from  the  repi>rt  of  tl»e 
French  Chambers  on  the  Ist  of  April  last. 
M.  Guisot  says — 

"  No  one,  OntleiiK'n,  is  a  (trcdter  friond  than  I 
am  to  the  infiuenrc  of  lauded  property,  and,  I 
will  lajr,  to  the  preponderance  of  the  agricultural 
interest*  in  a  great  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  interest  i«  the  hest  and  most  solid  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  society.  I 
am,  then,  for  my  own  part,  a  rcry  sincere  and  rery 
decided  friend  of  the  influence  of  the  agricultural 
interest  in  a  great  country.  No  one  can  deny  that 
in  England  in  particular  it  is  the  influence  of  land- 
ed property,  of  the  agricultural  inter»>st,  to  the 
influence  of  what  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
laUUng  the  territorial  aristocracy,  that  England 
owes  its  strength,  and  a  great  part  of  its  liberties, 
and  its  pros|)crity.  England  h.is  found  in  tliat 
class  what  all  great  nations  will  find  among  the 
■aine  class,  while  they  seareh  for  it,  the  spirit  of 
«onserTatism  and  the  spirit  of  independence  at  the 
Bsme  time  :  that  is  to  say,  the  two  great  pledges 
of  liberty  and  political  power." 
These,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  one  of 
the  wisest  Ministers  that  ever  governed  a 
great  country.  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  one  of  the  wisest  Ministers — of  one  of 
the  wisest  Monarchs,  that  ever  reigned 
over  France.  These  are  the  sentiments 
once  entertained  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters; and  happy  would  it  be,  in  my  opinion, 
for  England,  if  she  now  had  Ministers 
sitting  on  those  benches  who  entertained 
opinions  expressed  with  so  much  eloquence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  first  day 
of  April  last.  But,  Sir,  if  such  have  been 
the  language  and  gcntimcnts  of  M.  Guizot, 
it  is  for  this  House  and  for  the  country  to 
consider  what  has  been  the  language  of 
this  Minister  so  far  as  the  proposed  re- 
laxations arc  concerned  ;  and  what  his 
disposition  to  adopt  a  system  of  recipro- 
city. Speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan, 
he  says — 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  lay  the  first  portion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  pUn  aside.  It  is  a  gn-at  and  lx>au- 
tiAil  spectacle  given  to  us,  but  tliere  is  nothing  in 
k  which  we  should  hnrry  ourselves  to  take  or  to 
apply  at  home.  Ijot  us,  then,  look  to  the  second, 
(tentlcmen,  the  second  part,  the  extencion  of  coni- 
pi'titiuii  as  applied  to  the  difll-rent  brandies  of  na- 
tional industry,  my  lion.  Friend  the  Minister  of 
Comincrre  frankly  told  you  yesterday  was  the  very 
plan  on  which  tlic  French  Government  has  been 
•rting  for  several  years  past.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  matter  of  industry  we  are  conservators,  we 
arc  protectors.  We  intend  to  niainUiin  the  con- 
servative synleni  nnil  the  protecting  system  :  but 
we  also  intoiKl  to  uKHlify,  to  enlarge,  and  to  snnen 
it  in  proportion  as  new  wants  may  require,  and 
a*  the  change  or  new  opportunities  may  oast  up. 


Not  only  do  we  intend  to  do  this,  but  we  have 
always  done  it.  Uow  many  prohibitions  have  bacn 
al>olislii-d  iiince  1830  T  Uow  many  tariffs  have 
been  lowered  f  If  a  table  of  these  almlitions  and 
reductions  were  plaoMl  before  you,  you  would  sen 
what  prsgNM  we  have  already  made  in  that 
coorae,  truly  liberal  and  reforming,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  moderate  and  prudent." 
I  wish  the  First  Minister  of  this  country 
showed  the  same  prudence  as  has  been 
manifested  by  the  Minister  of  a  foreign 
country.  What  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce?  Speaking 
of  the  commercial  reforms  of  the  English 
Ministry,  he  says — 

"  The  economical  reforms  proposed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  cannot  fiiil  to  have  6xed  the  gena- 
ral  attention.  Those  who  think  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  given  us  by 
the  English  Parliament,  adviao  a  premature  and 
dangerous  act." 

I  do  not  think,  notwithstanding  what  haa 
been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  I'russia  will 
fall  into  our  line  of  policy.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  success  of  the  principles  hitherto 
acted  upon  in  Prussia  will  induce  her  to  an 
abandonment  of  her  present  course.  When 
the  right  lion.  Baronet  talked  about  Prus- 
sia, and  anticipated  such  flattering  results 
from  the  recijirocity  system,  I  think  ho 
found  himself  in  the  same  fool's  paradise 
as  was  expressed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War,  referring  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bolton.  Prussia  may,  indeed,  rejoice  at 
being  able  to  export  larger  quantities  of 
timber  and  com;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  found  that  she  will  import  more  of  our 
cotton  manufactures,  of  our  printed  cali- 
coes, than  she  does  at  present.  Now,  Sir, 
with  respect  to  America.  Do  you  think 
the  United  States  of  America  are  prepared 
to  abolish  their  hostile  tariffs?  Does  the 
last  news  from  America  display  ony  inten- 
tion of  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy  ?  1 
think  not.  It  is  Hpjjarent  from  the  latest 
information,  that  there  is  no  jirolwbility  of 
her  lieing  able  to  spare  the  revenue  which 
is  at  present  raise<l  by  her  high  tnritfs. 
Well,  then.  Sir,  is  there  anything  that  has 
transpired  since  the  last  discussion  upon 
the  Corn  Laws  in  this  House,  to  make  us 
lean  more  strongly  to  the  policy  of  Govem- 
racnt  respecting  them  ?  Has  anything 
transpired  with  regard  to  Ireland,  out  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  can  argue  that 
the  protective  system  ought  to  bo  done  away 
with?  Has  that  potato  famine  which  it  was 
at  first  predictea  would  occur  in  February 
— afterwards,  as  the  debate  wore  on,  was 
pogtpone<l  till  March— and  then,  as  this 
discussion  drew  "its  slow  length  along," 
WM  put  off  again  until  May,  when  it  was 
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The  letter  is  as  fol- 


■olemnlv  declared,  in  prophetic  tones,  that  of  that  nobleman, 

that  month  would  not  have  arrived  until  lows  : — 

all  his  melancholy  forebodings   had    been  -Market  Browne,  Monday  21,  1846. 

confirmed— has    that    famine,   I   say,   Sir,  "My  dear  Lord-I  have  thought  it   right  to 

connriucu      utts    lu  i                 .            j  permit  three  weeks  to  pass  over  since  I  last  wrote, 

arrived  yet  ?      The  fulfilment  of   the   last  J^  ^^^,^,_.  ^^^  j  ^jght  be  enabled  to  send  your 

prophecy  was  postponed  until  July,     ^ow,  L,,fdji,ip  a  report  embracing  the  proceedings  of 

I   ask   the   Government,    has  that   potato  these  market*  in  our  principal  towns,  and  which 

famine  happened  ?      So  far  from  it.    Sir,  generally    regulate    and    determine    the   prices 

T   I    V            L   .,-»11„  or.oal.incr     flip  nrippR  throughout  thc  country  :  the  market*  of  Westport 

I  believe,   generally  speaking,  the  prices  ^„j  fi^^^i^bar,  to  which  I  refer,  three  weeks  since, 

of  potatoes   have  fallen,  rather  than  in-  ,yjjgjjy    ^j  without  any  apparent  cause,  got 

creased,  in    the   course    of    the    last    few  into  »  very  excited  state,  and  prices  of  meal  and 

weeks.      Unquestionably,  there  is  far  from  potatoes  advanced  considerably." 

being  a  famine  anywhere;  nor  can  it  be  jf  jg  „„{  ^^  ^  wonderfnl  that  the  markets 

said,  except  in  a  few  localities,  that  there  gi,ould    be    excited   when    Her    Majesty's 

is  even  greater  than  even  ordinary  scarcity.  Ministers  alarmed  the  country  by  declaring 

Scarcity  there   may  be — which,   unfortu-  ^j^g^g  ^^  danger  of  a  famine.    When  Her 

nately,  is  nothing  new  in  many  districts  in  Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  in  former  periods, 

Ireland  ;  but  famine  is  quite  a  different  i,^yg  j,ee„  looked  up  to  as  speaking  nothing 

thing.      In  Cork,  we  were  told,  the  great-  j)„t  the  truth,  as  accurately  describing  the 

est  scarcity  prevailed.     We  were  told  that  condition  of  the  country,  have,   to  serve 


in  the  city  of  Cork  there  was  great  scar- 
city. I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  desti- 
tution there  can  be  so  great  as  has  been 
set  forth.  Cork,  it  is  said,  has  one  of  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  Ireland ;  it  is 
said  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  70,000i.  or 
80,000^  a  year.     And  how  much  has  this 


their  own  purposes,  raised  an  excitement 
by  which  they  hoped  to  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  ;  it  is  little  wonder  the 
markets  should  have  been  disturbed,  and 
that  men's  minds  should  have  been  excited. 
It  is,  I  say,  Uer  Majesty's  Ministers,  who 
by  concocting  a  false  alarm — who  by  ox- 


letter  goes  on  to  say — 

"  But  the  two  last  market  prices  of  potatoes  and 
meal  liave  returned  to  the  most  moderate  rates, 
with  supplies,  which,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
liavc  never  been  exceeded  at  this  season  of  the 
year — indeed,  thc  supply  of  potatoes  at  Wcstport, 


wealthy  corporation  subscribed  for  thc  re-  aggeniting  local  appearances  of  scarcity 

lief  of  the  people  ?    100?. ! — lOOi.  towards  ;,jj^  ^  general  famine — it  is  they  who  have 

"  the  relief  of  the  starving  people  of  Cork ! "  caused  an  unnatural  elevation  of  the  price 

Why,  Sir,  can  any  man  of  sense  believe  „f  f^j^  j,y  raising  a  hope  that  those  who 

that  the  corporation  of  Cork,  with  a  reve-  bought  it  up  for  gain,  would  be  able  to  sell 

nue  of  70,000/.  or  80,000/.  a  year,  would  jj  ^g^j^  ^^  famine  price.     If  the  price  of 

subscribe  but  100/.  if  they  really  believed  f^^^  ;„  Ireland  was  at  one  period  unna- 

that  destitution  existed  to  the  extent  stated  turally  high,  it  was  in  a  great   measure 

by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  in  some  pauscfl    by  the    alarm   wickedly  and   un- 

of  the  reports  laid  before  Pariiament  ?  foundcJly  raised  by  thc  Government.  The 
But,  Sir,  I  have  other  proof  that  the  scar- 
city of  potatoes  cannot  be  altogether  so 
great  in  thc  county  of  Cork  as  has  been 
represented.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  chairman  of  thc  Great  Western  Steam 

Company,  mentioning,  that  on  the  Ist  of  ...  -  .,  ,  j  ,, 
May^hc'  Olire  nacket  arrived  at  Bristol  ^iJJ::^;:^tl^,Zf^^'^:;,:r';:::tZ':^ 
with  sixty  tons  of  potatoes  trom  the  county  ^^^  ^^  Castlebar,  Saturday's  prices  were  drooping, 
of  Cork.  What  are  the  gentry  of  Ireland  ^th  a  full  supply  and  quality  excellent :  thc  prc- 
dotng  ?  What  is  the  Government  of  Ire-  sent  prices  throughout  the  country  may  thus  be 
land  about,  if  famine  prevails,  that  they  do  qooted  :-Perlor  potatoes,  first  quality  of  the 
.  ,  V,  .  .  '^  1  „_„„„„»  ,i,„;-  article,  from  3\d.  to  «.  per  stone  ;  lumper  po- 
not  buy  up  the  i)otat«es  and  prevent  their  j^^^, ;^^„„d  ^'^Hty^  2i<f  to  Sd.  per  stonf;  oat- 
exportation  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  ^^^  j„  ^^^g  greatest  abundance  at  from  H«.  to 
roforring  to  another  county,  which,  when  15,.  per  cwt.  Here  we  have  not  the  slightest  ex- 
distress  prevails,  has  always  been  thc  first  citemont  on  thc  score  of  famine,  or  even  scarcity ; 
to  feel  it— I  mean  thc  county  of  Mayo—  f"'  «»«r![  one  feel,  confident  tlmt  the  fo'n.«r  js 

,      ,     ^      .   .       ^,  .     ,   .,      9      T»    ■     f impossible,  while  the  latter,  if  it  comes,  c.in  be 

and  what  states  this  letter  ?  It  is  froni  ^_^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  supplies  alrc.idy  secured  for 
Mr.  Browne,  who  was   once  a  Member  of    themselves  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 

this  House.  It  is  dated  April  21,  1846,  and  with  the  huge  amount  of  oatmeal  in  the  hand* 
and  addressed  to  my  noble  Friend  Lord  of  mercluints  and  petty  si^culators  throughout 
Stivnlpv  It  is  rMTlinna  a«  well  to  state  ^^o  country.  In  short,  every  day  s  experience 
Stanley.      It   is  pcrhans  as  well   to  slate    ^  ^^^  ^^^  exaggerated  statement. 

that  Mr.  Browne  is  the  agent— I  should  ^^-^^^  ^^^^  Govomment  have  thought  it  right  to 
rather  say  thc  cousin — of  the  Marque-ts  of  put  forward  .is  a  foundation  for  tln^ir  ruinous  pro- 
Sligo,  and  that  he  manages  the  Irish  estates    ceedings,  which  wUl  prove  much  more  rotten  than 
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thoir  poor  potato  allin.  The  coanty  surveyor, 
Mr.  Best,  a  most  int«Ili)^nt  inan,  and  who,  for  the 
last  month,  in  attendance  at  the  usual  and  extra- 
ordinary road  sessions,  has  been  Uti'l.v  in  every 
bole  and  comer  of  the  county,  no  later  than  Satur- 
day, in  the  course  ofa  long  conversation  with  nic, 
told  me  that  he  had  no  fears  about  famine  :  tluit 
eren  a  icarcity  he  did  not  think  was  to  be  appre- 
hended beyond  a  |K'riod  of  three  or  four  weeks 
Ix'tween  the  old  and  new  crt>p  ;  and  tluit  he  knew 
that  tliere  were  ample  supplies  to  meet  every  pos- 
sible demand.  Tlie  present  distress,  he  says,  is  to 
be  found  in  little  over-|>eoplcd  B)>ots,  the  property 
of  poor,  negligent,  or  absentee  landlords,  who,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  must  be  wretched  at  tliis 
Mason  of  the  year.  He  says  that  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  never  was  such  a  delu- 
sion attempted  as  the  idea  of  famine  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.  Lord  Lucan's  agent  also  told  me  on 
Saturday,  that  he  apprehended  not  in  the  least 
OTcn  a  serious  scarcity  :  that  Lord  Lucan  had  sent 
him  instructions  a  few  days  previously  to  purchase 
fifty  tons  of  oatmeal  for  his  tenantry  ;  but  that  he 
replied  to  Lord  Lucan  tluit  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  purchase,  both  on  the  grounds 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  tenantry  would  require 
it,  and  that  most  likely,  from  the  abundance  of 
supplies,  prices  would  be  much  more  moderate  in 
a  month  than  now.  The  next  great  pro(ierty  is 
Sir  Roger  Pitman's.  His  agent  takes  exactly  the 
same  view  of  things  as  Lord  Luc-in's,  and  as  to 
I»rd  Sligo's  huge  principality  here,  for,  in  truth, 
from  its  extent,  it  may  be  so  termed,  wo  have  no 
fcars,  for  the  people  on  it  have  as  yet  plenty,  and 
anything  that  is  wanting,  should  there  be  a  little 
pressure,  Lord  Sligo  will  himself  find.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  .is  you  may  suppose,  we  are 
in  good  spirits  here;  and  if  the  Government  will  bo 
charitable  enough  not  to  try  and  convince  us  that 
we  are  dying  of  hunger  and  disease,  while  we  are 
contented,  hale,  and  hearty,  we  shall  weather  the 
storm  that  they,  with  such  industry,  have  raised 
wantonly  and  cruelly ;  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  (like  in  all  such  matters)  been  obliged  to 
bolster  up  their  first  exaggeration  (a  mild  term) 
by  adding  a  more  gross  story  in  the  matter  of  pes- 
tilence, which  is  not  at  present  to  be  heard  of  any- 
where." 

I  have  shown  vou,  then,  that  in  Mayo  the 
hi);hest  quality  of  potato  rangetl  at  3|<^. 
to  4d.  per  stuno,  and  the  second  quality 
from  2\d.  to  3d.  per  atone.  I  have  also 
shown  you  that  oatmeal  has  varied  its  price 
at  from  14«.  to  15«.  a  cwt.  Does  that 
Wtoken  scarcity  ?  I  think  I  have  given 
you  a  fair  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  Mayo.  1  will  now  turn  to  Tip- 
i)erary.  And,  first,  I  will  quote  the  state- 
ment of  the  correspondent  of  the  Dublin 
Et)ening  Mail  of  May  1  ;   he  says — 

"  The  labourers  in  the  South  Riding  of  Tlppe- 
rary  refuse  to  work  for  less  than  Is.  id.  a  day, 
which  is  an  a<lv.incc  of  id.  per  diem  on  the  rate  of 
wag<>s  |iai<l  ln<t  year.  In  most  cases  the  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  advance,  otherwise 
their  lands  wnuld  have  r<>mained  uncultivated  this 
spring.  The  hirst  ]K)tatoes  were  s<'lling  In  Cashct 
hist  Saturday  at  id.  a  stone  of  fiiurteen  pounds. 
Cnshcl  is  the  must  extensive  market  for  potato<>s 
of  any  in  the  county  of  Tip|M'rary,  and  generally 
rrgiilates  the  prices  of  those  rates  in  alt  the  other 


markets  of  that  country,  being  the  place  troat 
which  the  ooUien  of  Slieveardah  are  principally 
supplied.  The  demand  at  preeent  is  montly  for 
seed  potatoes,  to  be  put  into  the  ground  during 
the  month  of  May.  As  yet  no  very  extraordinary 
scarcity  appears  ;  and  it  is  thought  tlut,  after  the 
planting  season  is  over,  the  prices  must  fidl  coo- 
siderably,  and  indeed,  that  those  of  inferior  quality 
will  be  then  altogether  unsaleable.  Indian  meid 
is  beginning  to  make  it*  appearance,  and  the  preju- 
dices against  its  use  are  wearing  away.  The  min- 
ing colliers  use  it  abundantly,  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  better  food  than  agricultural  labourers. 
The  miners  seldom  cultivate  any  Und,  but  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  markets  for  their  subsist- 
ence. Their  wages  arc  good,  bi>ing  from  2*.  to 
2a.  6d.  per  day,  according  to  abilities." 

But,  Sir,  I  have  other  letters  from  Tippe- 
rary.  I  have  one  from  Lord  Glengall  to 
the  Earl  of  Charleville,  of  which  I  will  read 
an  extract  to  the  House.  It  is  dated  Caher, 
April  20,  and  the  passage  runs  thus  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  outrages  which  have  taken 
place  at  CInnmel  and  vicinity,  I  have  to  stale,  that 
on  the  17th  instant,  the  magistrates  of  Clonmel 
met,  during  the  turmoil,  and  represented  to  Go- 
vernment that  the  outrages  which  have  taken  placo 
in  tluit  town  and  neighbourhood,  |iarticularly  the 
attack  on  the  boats,  have  not  be^'u  committed  by 
the  destitute  ]ioor:  that  though  destitution  does 
exist  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  made  by  others  a  pre- 
text for  an  innurrcctinnar)-  movement  of  a  very 
dangerous  character,  which,  if  not  immediately 
checked,  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  conse- 
quences; tlmt  [larties  of  loose  character,  at  night, 
went  to  the  farmers  residing  at  the  foot  of  Slicm, 
Naman  Mountain,  and  obliged  them  to  join  the 
movement,  and  give  their  carts  for  the  purpose  of 
phiciug  them  at  the  bridge  of  Kilisliclan  village, 
in  order  to  carry  away  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
boats  of  the  Clonmel  merchants ;  they  also  slated, 
that  on  the  d.iy  previous  (the  I6th)  they  had  inform- 
ation of  a  large  (Ktrty  of  armed  men  Ijeiiig  at  the 
above  bridge.  I'or  my  own  part,  1  can  confidently 
slate,  th:>t  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  autho- 
rities that  these  outrages  have  Ijeen  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  committed  by  mere  plunilcrers,  and  by 
mobs  of-famiers*  servant  men,  temjiorarily  hired, 
and  other  loosccharoctors,  strangers  in  this  country, 
who,  this  season  in  every  year,  wander  about  the 
country,  looking  for  employment.  1  should  add 
that  Clonmel  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  town  in 
England  of  same  extent,  for  more  steady,  regular, 
and  constant  employment  of  mcolutnica  and  the 
labouring  classes." 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  potatoes  at 
Clonmel,  when  the  returns  were  made  to 
this  House,  they  were  stated  at  5d.  and 
5\d.  per  stone.  On  the  1 8th  of  April,  as 
appears  from  a  retuni  in  my  hand,  good 
potatoes  were  in  the  next  principal  town, 
and  in  the  same  county,  Cashel,  only  3\d. 
per  stone — a  sufficient  proof  that  the  tem- 
porary rise  in  the  markets  was  the  effect 
of  sudden  excitement.  I  believe  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  disturbances  which  occurred 
in  Carrick-on-Suir  did  not  arise  from  the 
destitution  of  the  rioters  ;  for  it  is  stated 
that  two  of  the  ringleaders  had,  the  one  a 
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bank  receipt  for  20/.,  and  the  other  a  honk 
receipt  for  50?.,  in  their  pockets  when  ar- 
rested. It  has  heen  very  currently  ru- 
moured that  Mr.  Gulson,  one  of  the  Poor 
Law  C'omraissioners,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
state  of  things  there,  and  that  the  result 
of  his  observations  would  not  permit  him 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think,  at  all  events,  that  if  a 
gentleman  of  the  character  and  station  of 
a  Poor  Law  Commissioner  has  been  sent 
to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  the  reports  as  regards  the 
scarcity  there,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  such  information  should  he  laid  before 
Parliament.  But  it  would  seem  that  all 
information  has  been  assiduously  kept 
back  from  us,  which  would  go  to  prove 
that  the  statements  of  the  Government 
were  incorrect,  and  that  every  document 
which  could  in  any  way  sustain  these 
statements  has  been  with  great  pains  and 
industry  supplied.  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  the  Evening  Mail,  showing  the  state 
of  things  in  Loughsheelan  : — 

"  Your  panic-mongers  have  eaten  dirt,  and  are 
regorging  it  in  apologies  and  excuses  for  the  low 
prices  which  potatoes  have  fetched  throuehout  the 
country  for  the  four  last  months.  One  authorized 
reporter  assures  us  that  this  unforctwon  anomaly 
is  owing  to  the  farmers  drafting  them  off  to  mar- 
ket in  order  to  get  riil  of  them  before  they  become 
tainted  or  rotten.  This  reasoning  has  been  cheered 
and  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  yet,  here  we  are  on  May-eve,  the  period 
fixed  for  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  produce  ;  and 
so  fiir  are  the  perverse  potatoes  from  fulfilling  the 
prophecy,  tliat  they  ^re  actually  coming  into  tho 
market  in  greater  abundance  than  is  required  by 
the  consumers  as  food,  and  of  those  also  who  want 
them  for  seeding  their  land.  Nay,  more,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject — 
and  I  hare  spoken  to  many  whose  knowledge  and 
Inqoiries  are  extensive— gentlemen,  farmers,  and 
bkbouren — that  as  soon  as  the  planting  season  is 
over,  we  shall  have  good,  sound,  healthy  potatoes, 
much  cheaper  than  they  arc  at  present.  There  is 
great  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country, 
at  advancing  wages — the  current  prices  being 
from  Is.  to  is.  Sd.  a  day,  without  diet ;  and  with 
diet.  Is.  There  is  much  spring  work  yet  undone ; 
and  until  that  is  flniihod,  the  demand  for  Labour 
will  continue  as  brisk  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
weather  of  late  has  l)ccn  as  favourable  to  health 
M  to  brming  operations.  There  is  no  fever  in 
the  country  that  I  could  hear  of." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail  goes  on  to  speak  of  Granard: — 

"  At  Granard,  on  Monday  last,  there  was  an 
immense  supply  of  potatoes,  at  from  3d.  to  id.  a 
stone.  Many  cart-loads  remaining  unsold  were 
brought  home  by  the  owners,  greatly  disapiiointcd 
that  their  promised  high  prices  could  not  bo  real- 
ized. Kilnnlek  market,  on  Thursday,  presented 
the  same  featurpn.  The  market  of  C'a»nn,  on 
Tuesday,  wu  abundantly  supplied  with  potatoes 


of  excellent  quality,  at  prices  varying  from  3W. 
to  4j(j.  a  stone.  Oatmeal  brought  from  14s.  '.id. 
to  15».  3d.  per  cwt.  On  the  preceding  Thursday, 
nearly  one-lialf  of  the  potatoes  remained  unsold, 
and  was  carried  back  by  the  owners.  The  best 
could  be  had  in  the  evening  at  3d.  per  stone." 

And,  as  regards  the  market  price  at  Bally- 
jamesduff,  the  same  correspondent  says — 

"  At  Ballyjamesduff,  where  (if  Parliamentary 
Reports  are  to  be  credited)  the  scarcity  is  said  to 
be  so  great  as  to  drive  people  to  suicide (!),  the 
market  on  the  21st  of  April  was  glutted  with  the 
supply.  Many  cart-loads  of  goo<l,  sound,  healthy 
potatoes  left  the  market  unsold,  though  offered  so 
low  as  from  3d.  to  id.  a  stone.  One  instance 
will  suffice  to  show,  that  so  &r  as  this  kind  of  food 
is  concerned,  we  have  no  lack  of  it.  A  farmer 
gold  a  cart-load  of  sound,  excellent  .noetl  potato<>s 
early  in  the  day  at  3\d.  a  stone,  and  received  from 
the  purclmser  half-a-crown  as  earnest.  The  mar- 
ket price  fell,  and  he  led  the  potatoes  with  tho 
&\mier  (whose  name  and  place  of  abode  our  cor- 
respondent h.%s  furnished  us  with)  forfeiting  his 
iialf-crown ;  and  they  were  brought  home  in  the 
evening  by  tho  owner.  The  potatoes  were  unex- 
ceptionable ;  excellent  healthy  seed.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Cavan 
is  concerned,  the  supply,  to  my  knowle<lgc,  £ir 
exceeds  the  demand." 

The  following  is  from  the  Mayo  Comtitu- 
tion : — 

"We  are  happy  to  state  that  provisions  still 
continue  at  moderate  prices  in  this  town.  Indeed 
we  cannot  Kay  ttiat  a  scarcity  is  to  be  feared  in 
this  neighbourhcKMl.  Potatoes  rated  on  Saturday 
last  at  from  3\d.  to  id.  per  stone  ;  meal,  at  from 
14s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ;  and  when  we  compare  those 
prices  with  those  of  1844  and  1845,  we  think  we 
hare  grounds  for  our  assertion.  Potatoes  sold  in 
April,  1844,  in  this  town,  at  from  2\d.  to  3d.  per 
stone,  and  meal  from  lis.  to  12s.  per  cwt.;  and 
in  1845,  potatoes  from  2Jd.  to  3\d.  ]xr  stone, 
and  meal  from  10s.  \0d.  to  12j.  per  cwt." 

I  will  read  another  extract  from  the  Clare 
Journal  of  May  1.  It  is  headed  "  Plenti- 
ful Supply  of  Potatoes :" — 

"  Our  two  last  market  days  wore  absolutely 
overstocked  with  this  edible  ;  and  in  the  memory 
of  the  most  exfierienced  market  men,  seldom  has 
a  better  description  or  a  larger  supply  been  wit- 
nessed here  ;  they  seem  to  have  resuscitated  and 
come  forth  in  their  primitive  fame  and  comeli- 
ness, to  cheer  the  heart  of  brother  Pat  in  his 
most  desponding  moment.  There  has  been  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  ilise.iso  by  which 
they  were  partially  affected,  and  that  of  the  fright- 
ful pestilence,  cholera,  which  committed  such  ra- 
vages in  many  families,  while  their  neighbours  to- 
tally escaped  its  scourge — the  crops  of  many  turned 
out  prolific  and  sound,  and  so  continued ;  when 
others — unfortunately  the  most  struggling  people 
— suffered  most  by  the  visitation  :  and  a  loss  in  a 
poor  man's  cu.stomary  food,  he  being  solely  at  tho 
mercy  of  casual  labour,  overpowers  and  brings 
him  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  Were  it  not  for  the 
failure,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  many  com- 
plaints— greatly  exaggerated  we  are  sure  they 
have  l)cen — [lotatoes  would  be  almost  a  drug  in 
this  and  other  markets.  There  were  140  tons 
brought  into  Sligo  market  on  last  Saturday,  which 
sold  from  Is.  to  Is.  5d,  per  peck,  the  latter  priced 
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being  cupt  and  apples  of  s  snporior  kind— diaMtted 
potMoei  arc  £iat  dimpixnring ;  thoao  brouieht  in 
for  ada  tiring  from  lid.  to  tfd.  pvr  peck,  about  tlie 
eifkth  portion  being  tainted.  We  bava  been  a«- 
aimd  hj  rc«pe«tabh)  fitrroert  that  tliej  hare  nit- 
tained  bat  nnall  loaa  in  tbia  wajr,  hariuK  given 
them  to  cattle,  which  >eenied  to  relish  and  thrive 
on  that  food.  Onc-lmlf  the  natmeal,  two  ton»,  at 
lit.,  brought  in  for  «n|p,  was  left  unpurohaaed." 

I  could  read  nunioruus  other  Btatements  of 
tlie  same  tendency  referring  to  other  Irish 
counties  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  say  that  any  thing  has  oc- 


of  the  Cnnrn  were  bo  well  calculated  to 
create.  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  addreaa 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce  to 
the  Prefects  of  Franco.     lie  writes  on  tbe 

1 5th  Noveniher — 

"  I  deem  it  uaeiiU  to  fix  our  opinion  on  the  iinb- 
ject,  in  order  tliat  you  may  guard  against  exagge- 
rations, and  to  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  re- 
asKuring  the  people,  always  so  easily  alarmed  in 
m.itters  relating  to  provisions." 

II  ow  different  is  this  from  the  course  pur- 
sued hy  the  Ministers  of  England  !     Then 
curred  since  the  conuuenceuient  of  the  de-    lie  goes  on  to  show  what  probability  there 


bates  as  regards  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
could  justify  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  saying  that 
those  laws  which  he  had  hitherto  admitted 
to  be  impolitic,  he  now  deems  to  be  unjust. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  before  we 
go  into  Committee  on  this  question,  what 
are  the  new  circumstances  which  hare  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
which  has  caused  him  for  the  last  time  to 
change  anew  his  opinion.  With  regard  to 
this  potato  famine,  I  have  before  referred 
to  the  speeches  of  the  French  Minister.     I 


is  of  a  deficiency  in  the  present  year's  pro- 
visions as  compared  witli  the  last ;  and  he 
argues  that  every  year,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  prices  have  a  tendency  to  rise, 
but  that  at  the  beginning  of  another  year 
they  begin  to  fall  again.  I  remember  a 
statement  aW  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  in  which  he  said  that  alarm 
had  been  created  by  the  state-  of  the  pota- 
toes in  Ireland  ;  but  the  news  which  the 
day  before,  that  is,  on  the  1 4th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  had  received,  assured  him  that  this 
cry   of  a  potato   famine    in    Ireland    had 


v<ill  again  refer  to  the  official  letters  pub-    ''cen  greatly  exaggerated.     Thus,  Sir,  so 


lishcd  in  the  month  of  November  last  by 
the  French  Minister,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine. 
When  the  alarm  of  famine  was  raised  in 
France,  M.  Cunin-Gridaine  did  not  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  English  Minister  ; 
he  did  not  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  alarm, 
and  cause  panic  or  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  France.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  addressed  an  argumentative  letter 
to  the  pre/eU  of  France,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  journals,  and  in  which  he 


far  back  as  the  moment  when  the  Minister 
of  England  was  exciting  the  greatest  alarm 
in  this  country,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  in  France  was  assuring  his 
country  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
statement  with  regard  to  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land was  altogether  exaggerated.  But,  Sir, 
I  have  other  authorities,  showing  how  much 
and  how  fully  the  facts  have  been  exagge- 
rated. Mr.  Campbell  Foster,  the  Times 
Commissioner,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he 


calmly  entered  into  a  full  discussion,  and  addressed  to  that  paper,  says — 
brought  the  people  of  France  to  the  convic- 
tion that  there  was  no  just  ground  for  ex- 
citement or  alarm,  either  in  France  or  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  result  was,  as  I 
could  show  by  the  com  circulars  by  me, 
that  the  prices  of  com  in  Paris  rose  less 


'  Wo  must  also  remember  that  the  cry  al>out  .in 
Irish  '  famine'  does  not  proceed  from  uninterested 
p.'irties.  The  Irish  peasantry  will  make  a  ■  poor 
mouth'  heeau.«e  they  hope  to  get  some  of  England's 
hoimty,  and  to  pscn|>e  traylng  their  rent.  The  Irish 
landlords  gonorally  h.ive  no  n^aaon  to  contradict 
the  cry  in  this  country,  for  if  John  Bull  is  per- 
suaded that  the  Irish  are  starring,  his  sympathies 


.1  ._  • -  „     .i.„_  .       •     n  mi  '^l'  t'e  roused,  and  whatever  he  pays  or  gives  to 

than  in  any  other  country  m  turope.   The  j^i^.^  ,;„  a;,,  j,,  „,y  ^„  ,j,„  l.ndlonls'  pockets 

good  .sense  of  the  hnglish  people,  too,  went  eventually  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  stop  a  hole  in  the 

far  to  correct   the  mischief  attempted   hy  gap  of  necessity,  which  they  must  fill  up  tlieni- 

Iler  Majesty's  Ministers — the  good  sense  "^''■'"  "<"•'"'*">  Bull  does  not,  for  the  peasant  will 

of  the  English  people  showed   them  that  '"T"^"'-  ""'  """  ™«|;'^V'''*"  T"";  .,'*";1  '"'''y- 

.,        .L   ",'-',       ,  .  „  at  this  juncture,  .Sir  Robert  I'eel  and  the  Govem- 

the  stack-yards  of  the  famier  were  fuller  ,„e„t  ir,u,n  favourably  to  such  an  outcry,  for  it 

than    they   had  been   over   before   known  greatly  aids  the  aucccaa  of  tlieirawaauro  regarding 

— that    there  was   abundance  of  com  of  ">e  Com  Laws." 

all  descriptions — they   reflected   upon   the  Here,  then,  in  this  disposition  favourably 

large  amount  of  grain  in   bond,  and  they  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  famine  in  Ireland  do 

knew  that  there  was  more  com  in  the  gra-  we  find  the  cause  of  those  reports  which 

naric*  than  in  most  former  years,  and  that  have    exaggerated   so   much   the  state   of 

thus  they  would  not  be  hurrie<I  into  that  Irish  scarcity  and  famine.    But  while  upon 

feeling   of  hopelessness   and    dcs]>eratioii  this  subject  we  have  414  reports  from  414 

which  the  statements  of  the  First  Minister  districts  in  Ireland,  I  want  to  know  why  we 
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have  not  the  other  reports  received  from 
other  districts  laid  before  us  ?  Sir,  I  have 
now  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that,  at 
least  as  regards  Ireland,  no  new  infonna- 
tion  has  sprung  up  which  at  all  justifies 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  dealing  with  the 
Corn  Laws.  I  have  shown  that,  as  regards 
Prussia,  as  regards  France,  and  as  regards 
America,  the  vague  promises  which  were 
held  out  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that, 
by  adopting  these  free-trade  measures,  we 
should  encourage  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  to  relax  their  restrictions  in  fa- 
vour of  our  trade,  have  all  been  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  therefore  that,  unless  Her  Majes- 
ty's Minister  can  get  up  a  show  that  there 
are  some  new  facts  which  he  can  bring  to  our 
knowledge,  not  yet  imparted  to  the  House, 
I  think.  Sir,  I  am  justified  in  opposing  your 
leaving  the  chair,  and  in  moving  that  you 
leave  the  chair  this  day  three  months. 

SiE  R.  PEEL  :  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  concluding  part,  which  re- 
ferred to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
Ireland;  and  I  certainly  did  little  expect, 
after  the  information   that  has  been   laid 
upon  the  Table  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, not  an  unfair  selection  of  facts  as 
the  noble  Lord  states,  but  the  full  and  en- 
tire  reports   received    from    the    Scarcity 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
— I  say.   Sir,  that  I  did  not  expect  any 
hon.   Gentleman    would   now   rise  in   this 
House  and  deny  the  allegations  contained 
therein.     I  know  very  well  that  scarcity  is 
not   nniversal    in    that  country.     I   know 
that  there  are  parts  of  that  country   in 
which  the  disease  which  has  generally  at- 
tacked the  potato  either  does  not  exist  at 
all,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  to  that  ca- 
lamitous extent    which   prevails    in    other 
parts ;  and  you  may  find  gentlemen  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  more 
favoured  parts,   writing   letters    with    the 
view  of  showing  that  there  is,  after  all,  no 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  these  necessary 
articles  of  food.     You  may  multiiily  those 
letters  from  particular  counties,  which,  as 
far  as  they  go,  appear  to  give  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  facts  wliich  we  have  laid  before 
you.     Nevertheless,  it  is,  I  say,  impossible 
to  doubt  the   statement  that   there  does 
exist  in  that  country  great  scarcity — that 
there  does  exist  much  disease,  growing  out 
of  that  scarcity  of  food,  in  many  parts  to 
almost  an  unparalleled  extent.  The  remedy 
which  we  are  now  applying  to  those  evils 
is  the  purchase  of  food  in  order  to  provide 
subsistence   to   a   population    who    would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  the  most  frightful 


privations.  _   Out  of  what  sonrce  do  those 
means  come?     Is  there  a  great  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  Government  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Irish  people  ?     No ;  the  sonrce  from 
which  these  purchases  have  been  made  is 
the  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom.     The 
noble  Lord  says,   "  Why,  there  were   six 
hundred  tons  of  potatoes  brought  out  of 
Ireland  for  the   supply   of   Liverpool  and 
BristoL"    Is  it  the  remedy  the  noble  Lord 
would  propose,   to  interrupt  this  natural 
supply  of  food  for  this  country,  by   pur- 
chasing it  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
general   taxation   of  the  kingdom  ?     The 
noble  Lord  charges  us  with  indifference, 
because   we  did    not    purchase   from   this 
stock  which  has  been  sent  for  the  onlinary 
supply  of  the  people  of  this  country.   There 
have  been,  no  doubt,  reductions  of  prices  in 
some  of  the  Irish  markets;  but  how  has 
this  been  coused  ?    Why,  because  we  have 
been  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Indian 
meal,  and  thereby  checking  the  price  of 
potatoes  by  the  supply  we  have  kept  up  of 
that  article — an  article  of  food  purchased 
by  us  with  the  public  money.     I  refer.  Sir, 
to  the  several  reports  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the;  Table ;  and  I  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  universal 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen 
in  Ireland  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of 
that  country?  whether  he  thinks  they  have 
conspired  to  state  that  famine  and  disease 
do  exist,  when  the  real  fact  is  there  is  no 
foundatioti  for  such  assertions  ?     We  have 
not  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  this 
House  all  the  information  that  has  reached 
us ;  and  the  House  will  judge  whether  we 
are  justly  chargeable  with  any  exaggera- 
tion of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  passing  of  the  Com   Law   measure. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  that  we  are  coun- 
tenancing delusion.     Now,  that  is  rather  a 
heavy  charge.     How  came  the  noble  Lord 
himself  to  say,  that  he  would  consent  to 
an  extraordinary   measure,    namely,   that 
he  would  permit  for  a  period  the  importa- 
tion of  food  into   Ireland  free  of  duty  ? 
Did  not  the  noble  Lord  give  a  willing  con- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  such   a  course  ? 
Well,  then,  you  believe  that  that  would 
be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ;  and 
yet,  the  noble  Lord  believes  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  stating  that  famine  ex- 
ists in   Ireland.     Well,   then,  if  that  be 
so,  what  could  induce  the  noble  Lord  to 
consent  to  tuch  an  extraordinary  measure 
as  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
and  provisions  into  Ireland  free  of  duties  ? 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  un- 
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deceive  the  people,  and  not  to  countc- 
nnncc  delusions,  it  is  clearly  iiicunibcnt  on 
those  who,  entertaining  the  same  opinions 
as  the  noble  Lord,  sec  no  necessity  what- 
Boever  for  any  change  in  the  law,  to  resist 
the  proposition  for  such  an  extraordinary 
measure  as  that.  [Lord  G.  Be.ntixck  : 
Hear,  hear!]  1  confess  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand that  cheer.  This  is  what  the 
uoble  Lord  says — 

"  I  believe  that  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
vifions  into  Ireland  duty  free  would  bo  no  remedy 
wh.it»'ver  for  the  present  evil.  I  believe  what  the 
p«'opIe  of  lo'hind  want  is  the  money  to  purchase 
tliat  food,  which  I  think  is  abundant  ;  but  still  I 
will  ronsoiit  to  such  a  measure  for  the  present." 

The  noble  Lord,  however,  now  says  that 
there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  Ireland 
for  any  such  change  in  the  law.    He  says — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
resorting  to  extraordinary  measures.  I  think  that 
a  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  would  but  have 
the  clTi>ct  of  countenancing  the  existing  delusion, 
and  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  food." 

And  yet  the  noble  Lord  is  ready  to  coun- 
tenance that  delusion  by  permitting  the 
importation  of  provisions  into  Iroliind  duty 
free.  Am  I  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  ready  to  consent  to  such  a 
step  ?  And  upon  what  ground  ?  Why, 
because  the  Irish  Members  wished  it. 
Well,  but  they  could  only  have  wished  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  Among 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  Members  there 
was  such  an  alarm  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland,  that  they  felt 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  an 
adequate  supply,  to  ask  for  the  suspension 
of  the  law  which  imposes  duties  upon  fo- 
reign provisions.  The  noble  Lord  then, 
it  appears,  believes  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, generally,  wish  for  such  an  extraor- 
dinary measure ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  will- 
ing  to  consent  to  it  on  this  ground.  The 
noble  Lord  at  one  time  thinks  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  this  House;  and 
at  another  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  as- 
surances of  the  Irish  Members  that  this 
scarcity  docs  exist.  I  was  certainly  under 
the  impression  that  the  noble  Lord  did  feel 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  measure  to  which 
ne  had  consented,  because  I  ])erceived  that 
he  did  not  express  his  willingness  to  yield 
in  the  same  way  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Irish  Members  on  another  subject — those 
Members  that  are  opposed  to  the  passing 
of  the  Coercion  Rill.  A  case  I  considered 
■was  proved — that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
the  Coercion  Bill :  that  case  was  established 
against  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of  the 


majority  of  the  Irish  Members.  Notwith- 
standing the  exprcssio'n  of  such  opinions, 
the  noble  Lord  refused  to  o])i>ose  that  Bill. 
If,  however,  the  noble  Lord  really  thinks 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  these  statements 
as  to  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  that  never- 
theless he  is  willing  to  consent  to  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  suspending  the 
law  which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  pro- 
visions imported  into  Ireland,  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
Members,  why  in  like  manner  did  he  not 
conform  to  the  opitiions  expressed  by  the 
same  Members  in  reference  to  the  Coercion 
Bill  ?  Why  did  he  permit  himself  "  to 
countenance  the  delusion  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  ag- 
gravate the  evils  of  that  country  ?  "  Sir, 
you  will  find  that  this  Irish  case  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  year.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  is  not  sufficient.  You  will  find 
in  the  course  of  this  year  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  land  dedicated  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes  than  at  any  former  year.  This 
has  arisen — first,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  farmers  to  let  their  land  on  conacre, 
for  fear  of  not  receiving  their  rent  for  it ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  the  cottier  and  peasant,  that 
the  same  disease  would  affect  the  potato 
in  this  year  that  so  generally  prevailed  in 
the  crops  of  last  year.  You  must,  there- 
fore, calculate  upon  the  probability  of  this 
pressure  extending  beyond  the  month  of 
August  next ;  and  next  year  we  will  have 
to  provide  again  for  a  deficient  supply. 
So  far,  then,  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I 
absolutely  deny  that  there  has  been  any 
exaggeration  on  the  port  of  the  Goveni- 
mont.  I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has 
been  anything  like  intentional  exaggeration 
on  our  jiart  for  the  pur|)ose,  as  has  been 
alleged,  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
present  measure.  A  (jovernment  that  sees 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  and  protec- 
tion of  the  people  from  famine  and  scar- 
city, has  highly  important  and  responsi- 
ble duties  to  perform,  which,  if  neglected, 
and  those  reasonable  precautions  not 
adopted,  intolerable  evils  must  conse- 
quently be  felt  which  might  have  been  ob- 
viatinl.  Universal  condemnation  would  be 
naturally  pronounced  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  should  run  that  risk,  and  neglect 
these  reasonable  precautions.  And  this 
censure  is  now  lavished  upon  us  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  party  for  what  they 
call  our  superfluous  precautions.  With  ten 
times  more  force  and  ten  timea  more  jus- 
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tlce  would  this  censure  l)e  applicable,  if,  pro- 
siiniintT  these  reports  before  us  to  be  true, 
we  had  neglected  the  precautions  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  says,  I  stated  the  other 
night  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
the  opinion  which  I  had  entertained  upon 
the  subject  had  undergone  a  change,  and 
that  those  restrictions  which  I  some  time 
since  thought  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to 
be  unjust.  Sir,  I  adopt  and  deliberately 
repeat  that  statement.  I  do  believe  the 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food 
to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound 
policy.  The  noble  Lord  may  have  a  right 
to  blame  me  for  making  that  discovery  at 
80  late  a  period,  and  may  say  that  I  ought 
to  have  seen  this  injustice  at  least  three  or 
four  years  ago.  I  admit.  Sir,  that  those 
who  have  intuitive  perception  to  tell  them 
that  which  is  right  in  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  commercial  policy — I  admit. 
Sir,  that  those  who,  after  patient  and  de- 
liberate consideration,  adopt  at  once  the 
right  course,  are  much  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  attending  such  a  course  of  policy, 
than  others  who,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  to  have  the  manliness  to  come 
forward  and  own  their  convictions.  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  dishonest  for  a  man,  after  being 
convinced  upon  a  particular  subject,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  credit  for  consistency,  by 
being  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  admit 
the  change.  I  admit  that  this  alteration 
in  my  opinions  may  disentitle  me  to  the 
noble  Lord's  confidence;  but  I  must  recol- 
lect that  the  question  for  the  country  is  not 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
what  period  a  man  has  changed,  or  ought 
to  change  his  political  opinions.  The  real 
question  is — are  these  measures  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  policy?  That,  Sir, 
is  the  only  question  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  If  you  blame  me  for  not  having 
discovered  sooner  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  you  may  say  that 
this  circumstance  disentitles  me  to  your 
confidence;  but  that  will  not  enable  you  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  ques- 
tion on  account  of  personal  imputations. 
Are  these  restrictions  politic  and  just?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  consistent  with  justice.  But  the 
noble  Lord  says,  I  ought  now  to  state  the 
grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  had  no  rea.son 
to  believe  that  this  discussion  would  hove 
come  on  to-night.  I  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  third  rMuling;  and  I  ha<I 
Vol..    II. 


not  the  slightest  reoson  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  Lord;  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  at  any 
period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of 
my  opinion.  But,  as  the  noble  Lord  re- 
quires me  to  do  so,  I  will  assign  the  grounds 
upon  which,  after  mature  consideration, 
after  hearing  these  debates,  and  even  after 
having  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic, 
and  are  not  consistent  with  justice.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  can  defend  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  food — that  is, 
to  increase  the  natural  price  of  food  by  le- 
gislative intervention,  except  on  some  great 
public  reasons  connected  with  the  public 
good.  I  think.  Sir,  the  presumption  is 
against  those  restrictions.  The  natural 
presumption,  I  think,  particularly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  from  re- 
striction in  respect  to  almost  all  other  arti- 
cles of  importation,  is  in  favour  of  the  unre- 
stricte<l  importation  of  food.  Consistency  on 
the  part  of  the  House  requires  that  the  same 
principle  that  has  been  applied  to  almost 
all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  shall 
be  applied  in  like  manner  to  food,  unless 
you  can,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the 
general  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country,  establish  a  distinction  between 
food  and  all  other  articles  of  produce.  You 
must  in  fact  show  that  it  is  for  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  country  that  these  re- 
strictions should  continue.  Sir,  it  is  be- 
cause I  cannot  with  truth  allege  that  if  yon 
establish  free  trade  in  corn,  you  will  pro- 
bably become  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  your  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  directly  with  the  price 
of  food — it  is  because  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  with  respect  to  the  intelligent 
farmers,  it  can  be  considered  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosper- 
ity— it  is  because  I  cannot  establish  these 
facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unre- 
stricted importation  ought  to  prevail,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  nnjust  to  continue  these 
legislative  restrictions  upon  food.  I  feel  it 
absolutely  incumbent  on  mo  to  maintain 
one  or  other  of  these  propositions.  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument  that  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  very  heavy  taxation,  there  was 
a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  duties 
upon  the  import  of  com.  Upon  mature 
consideration  and  reflection,  I  believe  that 
argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation. 
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I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  high 
rate  of  taxation  aa  a  valid  reason  for  con- 
tinning  the  duties.  I  liclievc  it  to  be  illo- 
grioal  to  contend  that  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  are  heavilv  ta^sed, 
and  necessarily  heavily  taxed,  in  re- 
spect to  the  consumption  of  many  of 
their  commodities,  therefore  that  is  a 
good  reason  why  they  should  also  be 
taxed  in  the  price  of  their  com.  I  do 
beUeve,  also,  that  by  increasing  the  re- 
sources from  which  you  draw  your  supply 
of  food,  by  bringing  it  from  the  United 
States,  from  Odessa,  from  the  Baltic  ;  by 
increasing  the  number  of  countries  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes  which  can  feci  an  assur- 
ance that  the  British  market  will  be  open 
to  them,  and  that  there  will  be  no  opera- 
tion of  a  sliding-scale  to  exclude  their  pro- 
duce ;  you  will  receive  supplies  from  so 
many  sources,  that  dependence  on  any  one 
nation  will  be  impossible.  I  cannot  con- 
tend that  the  probability  of  dependence 
ii])on  foreign  nations  constitutes  a  reason 
for  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws.  Look  now 
at  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
Take,  first,  the  manufacturing  population. 
Is  it  just  towards  them  to  continue  these 
laws  ?  Can  we  maintain,  by  argument, 
that  the  great  mass  of  that  population 
which  depends  for  the  means  of  purchasing 
its  subsistence  upon  daily  labour,  and  are 
employed  in  manufactures — can  we  con- 
tend that  they  are  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  laws?  If  you  tell  mo  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws  will  ensure 
them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  corn  at  a 
low  price — not  this  year,  or  the  next,  but 
taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years — 
that  the  maintenance  of  these  restrictions 
will  ensure  the  abundant  supply  of  corn  at 
a  lower,  or,  if  you  will,  at  an  equal  price  ; 
I  admit  that  is  an  argument  for  their  con- 
tinuance ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  your 
argument  is  well  founded ;  and  when  I  am 
asked,  as  1  have  been  continually,  what  do 
I  calculate  the  price  of  wheat  hereafter 
will  be,  and  whether  it  will  not  disturb  the 
Tithe  Composition  Act;  and,  as  the  Corn 
Laws  are  calculated  to  bring  561.,  do  I  not 
calculate  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
price  of  corn  hereafter  will  be  40». — when 
I  am  asked  these  questions,  they  afford  a 
strong  presumption,  that  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  ])ut  them  the  unrestricted  im- 
port of  foreign  com  will  have  a  tendency, 
if  not  to  reduce  the  j)rice  of  foo<l,  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  increase  of  the  price? 
The  apprehension  that  the  Tithe  Composi- 
tion Act  will  be  permanently  deranged  by 


permitting  the  free  importation  of  wheat, 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
calculations  are  erroneous,  and  that  wheat 
hereafter  will  be  at  a  low  price.  With  re- 
spect to  the  great  manufacturing  ]>opula- 
tion,  can  we  contend  that  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  en- 
hanced by  restrictions  upon  corn?  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  price  of  food  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions— I  do  not  beUeve  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  will  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease fluctuations.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing 
population  will  be  doubly  benefit<Ml  by  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions:  first,  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  those  manufact\ir- 
ing  articles  upon  which  their  labour  is  ex- 
pended; and,  in  the  next  place,  by  giving 
them,  from  the  wages  which  they  receive, 
a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  I  think  that  will  bo 
the  double  operation  of  this  repeal  in  the 
Com  Laws;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  that 
part  of  the  population  is  concerned,  I  can- 
not maintain  the  continuance  of  restrictions 
on  the  ground  of  benefit  to  them.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  community  at  large, 
consider  the  article  wheat,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  article,  for  whom  principally 
these  restrictions  are  to  be  maintained, 
maize  being  already  admitted  duty  free, 
there  remain  only  oafs  and  barley,  besides 
wheat,  on  which  the  duty  falls;  and  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  no  such  donger  of  compe- 
tition, in  barley  at  least,  as  would  lead  us 
to  expect  a  great  diminution  of  the  price 
of  barley  by  increasing  the  supply  from 
abroad.  There  remain,  then,  wheat  and 
oats,  and  principally  wheat,  for  which  the 
restrictions  are  maintained.  Let  us  consi- 
der what  parts  of  this  country,  and  how 
much  of  it,  are  districts  producing  wheat.  1 
opprehend  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
wheat  plant  requires  to  ripen  it  a  consi- 
derable heat  of  the  sun;  and  if  you  were 
to  divide  Great  Britain  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Inverness  to  Southampton,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  east- 
ward of  that  line.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  to  the  westward  of  that  line,  as  in  So- 
mersetshire and  Shropshire,  you  will  not 
find  wheat-growing  districts;  but)  speaking 
generally,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Inverness  to  Southampton.  I  say,  then, 
that  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  line  has  no  in- 
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torest  in  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat.  I  do  not  iipprehend  that 
the  agricultural  portion  of  Lancashire  is  at 
all  iutercstetl  in  maintaining  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  wheat;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  wheat-growing  districts 
of  this  country  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  particular  portion  of  this  country,  on 
account  of  its  exposure  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  freedom  from  the  humidity  of 
the  western  coast ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  a  great  portion  of  this  country — nearly 
half  of  it — it  would  be  difficult  to  show  thai 
the  agricultural  interest  gains  any  advan- 
tage from  a  law  which  increases  the  price 
of  food.  I  think  the  nohle  Lord  himself 
read  me  a  pretty  strong  lesson  the  other 
night  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not  much  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  these  restric- 
tions, because  the  noble  Lord  on  a  former 
night  described  the  position  of  the  Irish 
farmer  to  be  this.  He  said  that  Lord 
Essex  had  declared,  that  a  farmer  with 
large  capital  and  much  skill  might  con- 
tend against  unrestricted  import ;  but  Lord 
Essex,  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital 
and  much  skill,  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  contend  against  unrestricted 
import ;  that  there  are  588,000  farmers  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  will  answer  the  de- 
scription, speaking  generally,  as  a  mass  of 
persons  without  capital,  and  certainly  with- 
out skill.  Well,  then,  1  ask,  what  has  pro- 
tection done  for  them  ?  Is  it  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  this  moment  588,000  persons 
employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland,  with  their  families  dependent  upon 
them  ;  and  that  it  can  be  truly  asserted  of 
them  that  they  are  farmers  without  capital 
and  without  skill  ?  If  it  can  be  asserted 
generally  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  as  a 
class,  that  they  arc  men  without  capital  and 
fikill.can  wecontend  that  protection  has  been 
for  their  interest  ?  To  make  the  assertion 
that  they  have  realized  no  capital,  is  a  very 
•trong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been 
for  their  In^nefit.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Can  we  say  that 
protection  has  operated  for  his  advantage  ? 
Ireland  is  peculiarly  agricultural  ;  can  it 
be  said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
flourished  in  Ireland?  Is  it  not  the  case, 
that  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the 
agricultural  lolmurer  most  abounds,  he  has 
been  sutfcring  from  scarcity  and  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  ?  What  is  the  answer  made 
to  our  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
jieople  of  Ireland?  "  This  h  nothing  ex- 
traordinary— this  is  nothing  unusual — this 
is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  na- 


ture ;  eveiy  year  this  is  the  same  ;  there 
are  districts  where,  every  year,  the  potato 
crops  fail,  where  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet ;  the  potatoes  fail  in  June 
or  early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
new  crop  is  dug  up  the  labourer  is  obliged 
to  subsist  upon  charity,  or  whatever  means 
will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
life."  If  that  be,  as  you  siy,  the  normal 
state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer — if 
that  be  his  ordinarj'  condition,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  justified  in  an  extraordinary 
remedy — can  we  contend  that  protection  to 
agriculture  has  been  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  ? 
Take  it  as  you  will — either  that  the  pre- 
sent is  an  especial  case,  and  then  our 
special  remedies  are  justifiable ;  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  correct  that  there  is 
always  prevailing  throughout  six  months  in 
the  year  destitution  and  famine — admitting 
your  allegations  to  be  correct,  can  you 
have  a  stronger  impeachment  of  the  state 
of  the  law  under  which  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  I  cannot 
admit,  then,  that  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictive  laws  is  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  or  for  the  interest 
of  that  class  in  Ireland  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  them.  With  respect 
to  the  agricultural  class  here,  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  change  in  the  law  will  be 
altogether  unaccompanied  by  distress.  I 
cannot  deny  that  so  great  a  change  can  be 
made  without  involving  some  in  distress. 
I  deeply  regret  it.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  make  any  change  in  any  great  system 
of  law  without  suhjecting  some  persons  to 
distress  ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
parties  who  will  be  most  distressed  of  all 
will  he  those  who  hove  neither  science,  nor 
skill,  nor  capital  ?  Is  it  possible  perma- 
nently to  maintain  a  law  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the  men  of 
science,  capital,  and  skill,  but  which  can 
only  be  maintained  in  order  to  give  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not 
science,  capital,  and  skill  ?  Should  we  bo 
justified  in  maintaining  these  laws,  and 
taxing  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  on  the  allegation,  not  that  they 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  agricul- 
turists who  have  science  and  skill,  but  thot 
they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  go  on  adhering  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  have  neglected  the  means  of 
improvement  ?  If  you  cannot  permanently 
maintain  the  laws,  my  firm  impression  is 
that  the  sooner  you  make  known  to  the 
country  what  is  your  ultimate  decision  the 
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better.      I  believe  tliat  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  interest  is  also  of  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  the  agricultural  int«re8t  is 
desirous  of  nsccrtaininj;  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the 
present    system.       That    is    my    decided 
opinion.      I  believe  that  the  agriculturist 
with  capital  and  with  skill,  not  only  derives 
no  advantage  from  these  laws,  but  is  subject 
to  prejudice  on  account  of  them.    I  believe 
he  has  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
them.    I  do  not  deny  that  in  these  cases  of 
change,  from  the  absence  of  capital  and  from 
the  ahsence  of  skill,  there  might  be,  and  pro- 
bably must  be,  some  temporary  suffering ; 
but  what  I  deny  is,  that  you  could  found  a 
permanent  system  of  protection  upon  the 
necessity  of  protecting  that  class  ;  and  if 
you  cannot  found  a  permanent  system  upon 
that  ground — if  they  are  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  capital  and  skill  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, their  duration  is,  I  believe,  necessarily 
temporary  ;    and  if  it   be  temporary,   the 
sooner  a  permanent  arrangement  is  made 
the  better.     ["Hear!"]     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  interposes  may  have  reason  to 
show  why  the  argument  is  worthless  ;  but 
that  is   the  ground  on  which  I  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  real  and  permanent  set- 
tlement of  these  Corn  Laws  is  desirable 
for  the  whole  community.    The  noble  Lord 
says  he  wishes  that  the  Minister  of  England 
would  adopt  the  language  of  the  Minister 
of  France  as  to  the  advantage  of  main- 
taining a  territorial  aristocracy,  considering 
the  existence  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Con- 
servative principle.     I  am  very  much  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  French 
Minister.     I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance   that   a  territorial   ari-stocracy 
should  be  maintained.     I  believe  that  in 
no  country  is  it  of  more  importance  than 
in  this,  with  its  ancient  constitution,  an- 
cient habits,  and  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment.   I  tnist  that  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
with  all  its  just  influence  and  authority, 
will  long  be  maintained.     I  believe  such  an 
aristocracy  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  good  government.     The  question  only 
is  what,  in  a  certain  state  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  a  certain  position  of  society,  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  maintaining  the  legi- 
timate influnncc  ond  authority  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy  ;   and  if  I   thought  tlmt 
the  continuance  of  this  protection  law  was 
essential  to  the  maintononce  of  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  I  shouhl  see  in  that  very 
fact  a  difKeult  argument,  but  still  a  very 
strong  ground  for  the  nutintenanee  of  the 


protection.  I  should  see  remote  conse- 
quences to  be  attained,  great  social  ad- 
vantages to  be  procured,  by  an  apparent 
departure  from  the  strict  principles  that 
govern  other  branches  of  commercial  policy; 
but  what  I  doubt  is,  whether  it  be  the  real 
interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  its  authority  by  continu- 
ing the  restriction  on  com.  There  are 
certain  ]>eriodB  in  history  when  this  can  be 
done.  The  question  is  at  present,  will  the 
just  legitimate  influence  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy be  better  maintained  by  consenting 
to  forego  this  protection,  or  insisting  upon 
the  maintenance  of  it  'i  My  flnn  behef  is, 
that  you  will  more  increase  the  just  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  that  body  by  now 
foregoing  this  protection  than  by  continuing 
it.  No  author  or  statesman  has  dealt  more 
fully  and  forcibly  on  this  subject  than 
Burke.  And  what  does  he  say  ?  Mr. 
Burke  says,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be 
maintained  in  this  country  ;  that  it  has 
taken  the  lead  in  all  great  measures  of 
reform  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  great  strength  and  stay  of  u 
Conservative  Government.  lie  says,  how 
is  it  that  the  territorial  aristocracy  of 
England  has  maintained  this  influence  ? 
Because,  he  answers,  it  has  always  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  people  ;  it  has 
never  pertinaciously  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  privilege  when '  the  time  for 
foregoing  that  privilege  had  arrived.  He 
draws  the  contrast  between  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  wisely  consulting  pub- 
lic opinion,  relinquishing  privilege  when 
the  time  for  the  exercise  of  privilege 
had  gone,  ond  the  territorial  aristocracy 
of  France,  insisting  upon  the  maintenance 
of  privilege  long  after  that  period.  On 
a  former  debate,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorset  comjiared  me — and  ho 
thought  he  was  passing  a  severe  sarcasm  ; 
I  thought  it  a  compliment — he  likened  mo 
to  M.  Turgot,  and  thought  I  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  revolution  in  this  country 
by  adopting  and  applying  the  principles  of 
Turgot.  Does  my  hon.  Friend  not  feel 
that  if  the  doctrines  of  Turgot  had  been  j 
applied  at  an  earlier  period — that  if  the  I 
aristocracy  hnd  not  insisted  on  maintaining 
their  ])rivilegc8  —  that  the  revolution  of 
Fronce  would  not  have  been  precipitated, 
and  that  the  evils  of  that  eventful  ])eriod 
would  have  been  diminished  ?  Does  not 
my  hon.  Friend  feel  that  it  was  the  imjus^ 
maintenance  of  bj'gone  privileges  that  led 
to  the  revolution,  rnther  than  the  doctrines 
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of  Tur;jot  ?  I  infer  that  the  privileges  of 
a  territorial  aristocracy  will  not  be  di- 
tnini.shcd  or  its  influence  destroyed  by  con- 
senting to  a  free  trade  in  corn,  because  I 
firmly  believe,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
aristocracy  will  sustain  no  injury  fom  it 
whatever.  1  do  not  believe,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, speaking  generally,  that  the  value  of 
land,  or  the  privileges  of  land,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  land,  will  be  diminished.  Of  this 
I  am  sure,  that  if  it  will  not,  you  are  esta- 
blishing for  the  aristocracy  a  new  claim 
upon  the  afl^ction  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  pre- 
judices. If  these  laws  are  for  the  general 
benefit,  it  is  wise  to  retain  them  ;  but  if 
you  entertain  in  yonr  hearts  the  conscious- 
ness that  agricultural  prosperity  is  closely 
interwoven  with  your  own  prosperity — that 
in  this  complicated  state  of  society  you 
cannot  tolerate,  without  serious  danger  to 
the  land,  a  great  and  lasting  check  on  our 
manufacturing  prosperity  ;  if  you  feel  that, 
is  it  nut,  I  ask,  better  for  the  permanent 
interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  make 
this  concession  freely,  and  at  your  own, 
rather  than  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister. 
There  are  many  privileges  which  the  aris- 
tocracy had  possession  of,  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, and  with  no  loss  whatever.  For- 
merly it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  that  the  land  alone  should  con- 
stitute a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  this 
House  ?  That  was  an  ancient  privilege 
of  the  aristocracy.  You  might  have  urged 
that  the  abandonment  of  that  was  destruc- 
tive of  a  territorial  aristocracy — that  the 
Constitution  and  long  prescription  required 
that  the  sole  means  of  entering  this  House 
was  by  a  piece  of  land.  You  found  your 
law  evaded  ;  you  found  it  inetficient  for  its 
purpose,  and  you  willingly  relinquished  it. 
By  relinquishing  it,  has  the  interest  or  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy  been  diminished ; 
or  has  not  the  timely  abandonment  of  a 
nominal  privilege  conferred  authority  and 
power,  much  more  than  would  have  been 
conferred  by  insisting  on  an  adherance  to 
the  ancient  law  ?  For  two  or  three  months, 
we  have  had  before  us  the  expectation  of 
this  great  change.  The  country  has  known 
that,  if  this  law  should  pass,  there  will,  on 
the  Ist  February,  18 19,  be  a  duty  only  of 
1*.  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
The  peojile  are  a  provident  class.  Let  me 
ask,  has  the  interest  of  landed  property 
been  affected  ?  There  have  been  farms 
out  of  lease.  Has  there  been  less  demand 
for  them  ?  Is  there  not  a  conviction  on 
the  piirt  of  a  tenant  about  to  enter  a  farm 


with  capital  and  skill,  that  there  has  not 
been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  a  period  when 
he  coidd  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  laud 
with  greater  advantage  than  at  present  ? 
There  must  be  many  gentlemen  who  have 
had  farms  out  of  lease ;  they  must  know 
whether  the  offers  for  them  had  dirai- 
nishetl,  and  whether  there  has  been  a  ne- 
cessity for  letting  them  at  retlueed  rents. 
I  said  long  ago,  that  I  thought  agricultural 
prosperity  was  interwoven  with  manufac- 
turing prosperity;  and  depended  more  on 
it  than  on  the  Corn  Laws.  Continued  re- 
flection has  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  tlic 
agriculturist  that  you  should  lay  a  penua- 
nent  foundation  of  manufacturing  prosper- 
ity ;  and  as  your  land  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed in  quantity,  as  your  population  is  in- 
creasing, as  your  wealth  is  increasing, 
that  the  true  interests  of  land  are  co- 
existent with  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  I  see  in  the  con- 
tinued relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions 
a  new  foundation  laid  for  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  therefore, 
I  look  forward  to  their  indirect  operation, 
and  I  believe  you  will  find  the  value  of 
land  increased  with  the  removal  of  these 
restrictions,  and  with  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  on  extended  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  with  respect  to  a 
great  part  of  the  community  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  direct  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  restrictions  ;  that  there- 
fore they  could  only  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  continued  and  harassing  con- 
test. It  is  because  I  believe  the  interests, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  classes  to  be  the  same — 
because  I  believe  they  all  are  interested  in 
the  extension  of  scientific  agriculture,  that 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural 
presumption  in  favour  of  unrestricted  im- 
port ought  to  prevail ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
justice,  as  well  as  with  policy,  to  continue 
this  prohibition.  I  have  now,  Sir,  at- 
tempted to  answer  the  questions  put  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  to  assign  the  reasons 
why,  after  an  extended  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  it,  and  after  the  best  reflection  I 
can  give  to  the  whole  matter,  I  now 
delibi'rately  repeat  what  I  stated  at  the 
outset — that  1  believe  restrictions  on  com- 
merce to  be  impolitic  and  unjust.  I  have 
now  come.  Sir,  to  that  conclusion  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  it  was  not  fixed  in  my  mind 
at  an  earlier  period.     The  noble  Lord  and 
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those  who  act  with  him  retain  their  im- 
pressions on  this  question.  They  have, 
undoubtedly,  a  rif^ht  to  act  on  those  im- 
pressions, and  I  dare  say  their  views  may 
De  more  just  than  my  own ;  but  it  is  my 
duty,  even  if  I  should  lose  their  good 
opinion  and  their  confidence,  however  sin- 
cerely I  should  deplore  it — I  still  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  avow  my  opinions,  and  not  to 
persevere  in  retaining  restrictions  which 
m  my  conscience  1  cannot  justify.  The 
noble  Lord  has  referred  to  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries  as  to  conimercc, 
and  he  has  said  that  the  promises  which  I 
held  out  some  few  months  ago  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  Why,  considering  that  this 
Bill  is  only  now  going  into  Committee, 
and  considering  also  the  declaration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  or  his  confident  prediction  that 
either  here  or  elsewhere  the  Bill  will  be 
defeated — tliat  it  will  never  pass  into  a 
law — considering,  I  say,  all  these  facts,  I 
think  it  would  be  deemed  very  precipi- 
tate on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  if 
they  made,  as  contingent  on  our  acts,  the 
relaxations  in  their  commercial  system 
which  the  noble  Lord  said  I  prophesied 
might  take  place.  But,  Sir,  at  the  same 
time  I  must  say  there  arc  countries  which 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  follow  our 
example.  Since  I  first  declared  my  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  been  materi- 
ally modified.  I  admit  that  Sicily  is  a 
small  country  ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before, 
we  could  not  well  have  expected^-consi- 
dering  the  little  progress  we  had  made 
with  our  measures  for  rela.xation  —  that 
any  great  or  important  change  would  con- 
sequently bo  made  in  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  other  countries.  With  respect  to 
France,  the  noble  Lonl  said,  I  promised 
that  Franco  would  adopt  princij)le8  of  com- 
mercial relaxation.  Sir,  I  did  not  promise 
any  such  thing.  What  I  said  was  this, 
that  I  gave  credit  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  being  too  enlightened  to  wish  to 
continue  their  restrictions  upon  British 
manufactured  articles  ;  but  that  I  believed 
the  Oovernment  were  controlled  in  their 
desires  by  persons  in  the  two  Chambers 
who  were  directly  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  restrictive  duties.  And,  Sir, 
I  added  that  I  thought  ultimately  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  backed  and 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  enlight- 
ened men  of  France,  would,  at  no  remote 
jicriod,  prevail  over  partial  and  particular 
interests,  and  lea<l  the  way  to  the  adoption 
in   Franco  of  a  better  system  of  commer- 


cial laws.  I  did  not  promise  that  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  French  commercial  system 
would  take  place  immediately  ;  but  what  I 
then  said  I  now  believe.  I  believe.  Sir, 
that  in  France,  and  in  other  countries  too, 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers will  at  no  remote  period  be  better 
considered  and  attended  to,  and  that  a 
system  of  general  relaxation  with  respect 
to  commerce  will  ultimately  be  adopted  ; 
and,  I  believe  further,  that  if  you  adopt 
the  motto  of  advancing  in  commercial  free- 
dom, instead  of  rece<ling,  you  are  likely  to 
diminish  the  power  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  in  France  who  have  a  direct 
influence  in  retaining  restrictive  duties  on 
British  manufactures.  I  know  that  there 
are  societies  fonned  in  France  of  commer- 
cial men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
freer  system  of  commercial  intercourse  ; 
and  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  show 
that  the  people  arc  not  interested  in  buying 
bad  and  dear  hardware,  bad  cottons,  and 
bad  linens,  instead  of  having  good  and 
cheap  articles  of  that  description  from 
this  country ;  and  I  believe,  moreover, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  prove  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  people  would  be 
benefited  by  a  more  open  system  of  com- 
mercial enterprize.  But,  Sir,  I  never  pro- 
mised, knowing,  as  I  do,  the  strength  of 
the  protecting  interests  in  the  French 
Chambers,  that  France  would  at  once 
yield  to  the  influence  of  reason.  I  am  not, 
however,  the  less  confident  that  if  you  set 
the  example,  your  example  will  be  followed, 
and  will  ultiumtely  prevail.  The  subject 
will  be  discussed  in  France,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time — not  at  once,  not  immedi- 
ately, but  when  it  is  understood  by  the 
jieople  —  a  liberal  system  of  commercial 
policy  will  be  adopte<l.  The  same,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  movement  in  the  public  mind 
on  this  subject  in  almost  every  country ; 
and  the  example  of  England,  as  it  told  in 
favour  of  restriction,  so  will  it  tell  in  re- 
spect to  freedom  of  commen-e.  What  have 
we  to  lose  by  our  example?  "Why," 
says  the  noble  Lord,  "  we  are  going  to 
take  the  silk  and  other  manufactures  of 
France  and  her  brundy.  Adopt  a  different 
course,  and  let  your  Motion  be  retrograde 
— recede  from  what  you  have  done,  and 
say  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  you  ■ 
will  by  so  doing  countenance  in  every  1 
country  in  the  world  the  influence  of  re- 
strictive principles."  The  noble  Lord 
says  we  are  about  to  take  these  manufac- 
ture»,   and  also  the    corn   and  timber   of 
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Prussia,  and  that  we  are  to  get  notbing 
in  return  ;  but  if  we  get  nothing  in  re- 
turn, what  do  we  suffer  by  the  prece- 
dence ?  Upon  what  principle  has  the  noble 
Lord  formed  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  foreign  commercial 
transactions  are  conducted  ?  We  shall 
not  get  these  bad  brandies,  as  the  noble 
Lord  calls  them,  and  silks  and  other  ar- 
ticles, the  productions  of  France,  for  no- 
thing ;  we  must  give  something  in  return 
for  them.  There  is  no  mode  by  which 
we  can  purchase  these  things  except  by 
giving  something  as  an  equivalent.  Sup- 
posing we  gave  gold  for  them,  would  evil 
ensue  ?  If  there  has  been  any  diminution 
ill  the  quantity  of  gold,  it  has  been  caused 
by  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  not  by 
being  remitted  in  extravagant  quantities  to 
other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
com  or  timber.  But  I  am  going  to  say 
what  will  alarm  you  still  more — I  wish  it 
liad.  How  do  you  get  your  gold  ?  I  be- 
lieve this  country  will  always  be  able  to 
command  a  sufficient  supply  for  her  own 
wants  ;  and  if  France  and  Prussia  will  take 
nothing  but  gold,  that  gold  can  only  be  pro- 
cured for  your  manufactures,  and  a  very 
good  bargain  you  will  make  by  exchang- 
ing your  manufactures  for  it ;  and  there- 
fore if  your  allegations  are  correct,  and 
you  do  make  these  purchases  with  gold,  I 
am  not  very  much  alarmed  if  your  export 
from  this  country  is  gold,  knowing  as  I 
well  do  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
commerce,  that  no  such  export  will  take 
place  as  can  derange  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  The  noble  Lord 
has,  as  I  before  mentioned,  talked  of  our 
taking  the  bad  silks  and  the  bad  brandies 
of  France  ;  but  the  brandy  of  France  is 
well  known  to  be  a  better  article  than  we 
can  procure  at  home  ;  and  I  conceive  that 
by  promoting  the  quahficd  import  of  it — 
by  giving  freer  access  to  the  brandy  and 
silks  of  France,  we  shall  inflict  no  wound 
whatever  on  the  commerce  of  this  country  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the  consumers 
of  those  articles  to  apply  the  saving  in  the 
price  to  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  pur- 
poses. I  freely  admit  if  Franco  were  wise 
enough  to  see  that  she  would  be  benefited 
by  free  interchange  of  commerce,  the  ad- 
vantage to  all  parties  woidd  be  greater;  but 
if  the  double  benefit  cannot  be  obtained, 
let  us  not  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the 
single  one  ;  let  us  not  pay  a  greater  price 
for  inferior  articles  because  we  cannot  in- 
duce France  to  buy  good  articles  at  a  low 


price.  If,  therefore,  there  be  not  an  im- 
mediate reciprocal  advantage,  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  rely  on  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  present  course  of  policy  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  and  I  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  temporary  obstacles,  look 
forward  to  the  force  of  the  example  of  Eng- 
land in  relaxing  her  conmiercial  laws  upon 
the  principle  of  restriction  held  up  by  other 
nations  ;  and  when  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  these  nations  is  called  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  retain  with  confidence  the  impres- 
sion that  at  no  remote  period  these  princi- 
ples will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  I  there- 
fore reiterate  to  you  my  advice  on  this 
question  —  that  advice  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  condemned — that  you  should 
take  for  your  motto,  "  Advance,  and  do 
not  recede  in  the  course  of  your  com- 
mercial policy." 

House  went  into  Committee.    Preamble 
postponed. 

Mr.  GEORGE  BANKES  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  observed  that  ho 
anticipated  that  no  discussion  would  havo 
taken  place  in  that  stage  of  the  Bill ;  but 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  perhaps  forgot- 
ten the  very  emphatic  declaration  he  made 
on  the  last  occasion  when  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws  was  introduced  ;  and  as  no 
previous  opportunity  had  offered  for  any 
of  his  (Mr.  Bankes's)  friends  near  him  to 
make  any  observations  on  that  point,  they 
felt  called  upon  to  do  so  now.  It  could 
not  esca])e  observation  that  there  wos  a 
very  important  distinction  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  former  declarations  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  made  a  few  weeks  or 
motiths  ago  ;  for  then  he  said  that  he  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  these  laws  could  not  be  con- 
tinued in  regard  to  public  policy  ;  but  now 
he  said  that  he  believed  the  maintenance  of 
these  laws  was  unjust.  It  would  havo 
been  singular  indeed  if  the  first  opportu- 
nity was  not  taken  by  some  of  those  who 
entertained  the  same  views  which  had  been 
so  long  and  ably  advocated  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  however  little  qualified  they 
might  be  to  tread  in  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken,  and  in  which  he  had  induced 
them  to  follow  him,  if  they  did  not  remark 
on  what  had  taken  place.  It  became  them, 
if  they  saw  no  reasons  for  change,  and 
could  not  find  any  in  the  arguments  which 
his  right  hon."  Friend  now  used,  which 
would  serve  as  an  answer  to  those  he  bad 
so  often  put  forward  on  former  occosions — 
it  became  them  to  express  their  regret  at 
this  change  of  o]>tuion  on  the  part  of  liiii 
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right  hoD.  Friend,  which  indeed  seemed  to 
have  been  brou{;ht  about  with  a  view  of 
keeping  ahead  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
and  to  unarm  him  in  his  career.  He  was 
bound  to  give  every  credit  to  the  declara- 
tions of  one  80  eminent  and  distinguished 
and  of  such  high  character  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  no  taunt  should  fall  from 
him  as  to  the  change  in  his  opinions.  He 
could  only  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
regret,  when  he  found  so  striking  a  blow 
as  he  feared  it  would  prove  to  the  confi- 
dence to  be  place<l  by  those  conscious  of 
inferior  abilities  in  looking  out  for  a  leader 
of  great  influence  in  a  party.  He  would 
only  express  his  sincere  soitow  at  the  loss 
of  such  a  guide  ;  but  he  saw  no  adequate 
reason  for  any  change  of  opinions  as  given 
in  the  speech  which  had  just  been  deli- 
vered. He  saw  no  new  lights  :  for  he  had 
heard  the  same  arguments  which  he  had 
just  listened  to  often  j>ut  forward  by  men 
of  inferior  acquirements  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  but  still  men  of  great  ability;  but 
which  were  resisted  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
in  arguments  which  he  thought  were  a  com- 
plete reply  to  anything  he  had  now  said. 
He  would  not  put  the  former  speeches  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  ju.\taposition  to 
those  which  he  had  recently  made  ;  but  he 
must  say  that  he  strongly  felt  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  former  speeches 
had  brought  conviction  to  his  mind  of  their 
soundness,  and  that  the  arguments  then 
used  were  the  best  grotuidcd.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  arguments  which  his  riglit 
hon.  Friend  had  set  out  with  addressing  to 
his  noble  Friend,  though  loudly  cheered  by 
the  opposite  side,  had  no  weight.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  case?  The  other 
night,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  his 
noble  Friend  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick, as  to  how  far  those  who  sat  near  him, 
and  who  acted  under  him  as  a  leader,  were 
inclined  to  adopt  a  particular  course  as  to 
the  alleged  state  of  want  of  food  in  Ireland 
— his  noble  Friend,  with  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion highly  becoming  him,  in  the  rej>ly 
which  he  made  to  the  question  for  the  al- 
lowing the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
into  Ireland  for  a  certain  period,  said,  that, 
although  he  could  not  sec  any  possible 
boiieflt  that  would  result  from  it,  and  al- 
though he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any 
such  delusions,  and  although  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  benefit  would  accrue  to 
Ireland  from  any  such  experiment ;  still,  to 
prevent  himself  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  from  being  charged  with  interposing 
obstacles  to  the  relief  of  the  Alleged  stale 


of  distrcM  in  Ireland,  he  said  that  if  the 
Government  would  propose  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  and  the  Members  for  Ireland,  on 
their  responsibility  as  representatives  of 
that  country  stated  that  they  believed  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  he 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  would  assent 
to  the  experiment  being  trie<l.  He  saw  no 
grounds  on  this  occasion  which  could  justify 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  taunts  fur 
acceding  to  the  request.  If  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
take  such  a  course,  why  did  they  not  concede 
the  request  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick ?  And  if  they  saw  no  benefit  that 
would  result  from  it,  why  had  they  held 
the  language  which  they  did  night  after 
night,  and  say  that  those  who  objected 
to  this  Bill  were  delaying  aid  to  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  Ireland  ?  \ATiere  were 
the  cheers  of  the  Treasury  bench  now  ? 
Such  language,  such  speeches,  had  been 
by  no  means  unfrcquent  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  debates,  but  they  had  grown 
"  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less  ;" 
and  those  were  not  the  arguments  which 
the  Government  now  used.  If,  therefore, 
nothing  else  had  been  gained  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
they  were  at  least  obliged  to  him  for  this — 
that  that  line  of  argument  was  stopjMsd. 
Nothing  was  now  said  about  delaj-ing  relief 
to  Ireland.  That  had  received  its  answer, 
and  they  might  cheer  the  reply  as  long  as 
they  pleased.  Believing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  to  be  sincere  in  his  persuasion 
that  such  a  mea.sure  would  bo  beneficial 
for  Ireland,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  have  had  good  reason  to  com- 
plain if  this  question  had  been  answered  in 
any  other  manner  ;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
peated, that  he  could  see  nothing  to  regret 
in  the  answer  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
been  authorized  to  give  by  so  numerous  a 
party,  with  all  theirhearts  wishing  that  good 
might  flow  from  it,  but  fearing  that  none 
could  result.  Hod  they  been  the  originators 
of  the  proposal,  as  it  was  one  from  which 
they  did  not  expect  any  benefit,  they  would 
have  been  open  to  the  blame  of  hollow 
insincerity  in  making  it ;  but  the  case  was 
very  different  when  they  were  applied  to  by 
others  to  consent  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  hod  referred  to  observations  of  his 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  some  resemblance  between 
the  position  of  certain  French  Ministers, 
and  the  present  state  of  this  question  in 
the  pre.«ent  I'arlianient :  he  saw  no  ground 
for  withdrawing    those  observations  ;    but 
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they  were  not  spontaneously  his  ;  they  were 
offered  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,   who   had   previously  re- 
ferred to  those  Ministers  of  France.     At 
a  very  dangerous  and  critical  period,  great 
and  eminent  men  as  they  were,  and  well 
qualified  as  they  were  in  many  respects  for 
the  stations  which  they  filled,  they  unhap- 
pily wanted  that  peculiarly  great  quality, 
moral  courage,  the  want  of  which  did,  in 
his  opinion,  lead  to  all  the  disasters  that 
subsequently  befell  their  country.     Neckar 
was  a  Minister,  than  whom  no  man  could 
be  more  amiable  in  private  life — few  more 
endowed  with  talents  suited  to  his  position : 
possessed  of  unbounded  private  wealth,  he 
had  no  sordid  interests  to  gratify,  and  the 
honesty  of  his  principles  was  undoubted  ; 
but  he  wanted  that  great  quality,  which, 
being  wanting  in  him,  did  prove  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  country  ;  and  between  that  Mi- 
nister and  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  must 
say  that   there  did  appear  to  him  strong 
points  of  resemblance.     The  great  qualities 
of  that  man  would  be  conceded  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  by  every  one ;  but  he  feared 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  M.  Neckar 'b 
failing  also.   He  had  certainly  seen  nothing 
of  late  to  alter  that  opinion ;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  the  speech  which  he  had  heard 
that  night  had  greatly  tended  to  confirm  it. 
When  he  heard   the  right  hon.   Baronet 
speak    upon    the   subject    of    the   bullion 
brought  into  this  coimtry,  he  was  surprised, 
indeed,   to   find   that  he   treated  it  as   a 
matter  of  no  importance  at  what  price  they 
bought  it — what  quantity  of  commodities 
they  gave  for  it.    Other  opportunities  would 
occur  of  addressing  the  House  upon  that 
subject,   iKJcause  another  important  stage 
of  the  Bill  had  to  be  passed  hefore  it  could 
receive   even    the  final   sanction    of    that 
House;  but  he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
in  thinking  that  this  was  a  just  and  proper 
occasion  to  raise  a  discussion  applicable  to 
the  new  position  which  the  Prime  Minister 
had  taken  when  he  declared  this  to  be  no 
longer  a  question  of  policy,  but  a  question 
of  national  justice.     That  was  not,  indeed, 
absolutely  a  new  doctrine;  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  they  had  heard  it  from  those 
who  occupied  a  ])eculiar  position,  and  had 
obtained  a  new  and  peculiar  name.     But  it 
was  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  to  hear 
from    the    Treasury    benches — a    doctrine 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  heard  from  the 
front  row  of  the  Opposition,  but  had  been 
heard  from  those,  and  those  only,  who  had 
chosen  to  adopt  a  peculiar  name,  and  who, 
if  this  great  change  of  pohcy  wore  to  take 


place,  did  deserve  that  it  should  take  place 
under  the -sanction  and  authority  of  that 
name;  because  by  the  great  men  whose  opin- 
ion had  so  much  changed  upon  this  subject, 
no  other  reason  for  that  change  had  been 
given  except  the  formation  of  that  League: 
and  much  as  he  regretted  the  late  change 
of  principles  in  leading  public  men,  there 
was  no  ground  upon   which  he   so  much 
regretted  it  as  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
in  anticipation  rather  than  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  that  League.     It  was 
unquestionable   that   the   fortune    of   that 
League  had  given  great  encouragement  to, 
and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  it  and 
another  association  in   the   sister    island; 
and  that  Irish   Members  came  over   and 
voted  for  the  success  of  one  League  mea- 
sure as  the  herald  of  the  success  of  others. 
On  that  ground  he  deeply  regretted  the 
change  of  opinion  which  bad  so  recently 
taken  place  ;    he  did  not  say  which  had 
been  so  recently  declared,  because  he  was 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  declare  that  change 
openly  and  honestly  as  soon  as  it  occurred  ; 
and  he  did,  therefore,  deplore  the  conse- 
quence of  those  new  opinions  so  recently 
formed,  and  consequently  so  recently  de- 
clared, which  had  reduced  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  his  present  position,  and  made 
him,  instead  of  the  leader  of  a  great  party, 
the  follower  only  of  those  who  had  trod 
before  him  the  path,  and  avowed  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  so   tardily   adopted. 
Of  this  he  was  satisfied,  that  whilst  there 
existed  in   the  sister   kingdom    a    similar 
confederacy,  which  yet  had  its  success  to 
gain,  the  course  of  policy  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  pursuing  was  a  direct 
encouragement    to    them    never    to   cease 
their  exertions  till  they  could  boast  a  simi- 
lar triumph.     He  could  see  no  grounds  for 
calling  the  refusal  of  this  measure  either 
unjust  or  impolitic ;   and  it  was  now  ad- 
mitted with  reference  to  Ireland  that  it  had 
no  immediate  bearing  upon  her  condition  ; 
nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  he  could  collect,  had 
it  any  distant  bearing,  hut  such  as  wotdd 
operate  prejudicially  to  that  country.     For 
those  reasons,  after  having  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  that  had  been  urged  by  those 
with   whom  he  bad  been  so  long  in   the 
habit  of  acting,  and  for  whom  he  felt  the 
most  sincere   respect ;    and  having  heard 
nothing  to  alter  his  opinions,  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  those  principles  which  he  had 
hitherto  upheld,  and  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  the  changes  nr)W  proposed. 

LoHD   J.  RUSSELL:    The   hon.    and 
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Irariipd  Momber  who  has  just  sat  down, 
has  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  taunt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  with 
changing  his  o])inion,  and  has  stated  that 
he  believes  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
change  of  opinion  to  be  sincere.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  say.  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  so  much 
wanting  in  argument,  and  consisteil  so 
much  of  a  repetition  of  what  I  considered 
taunt  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  I  do  consider  that  that  does 
form  the  staple  of  the  objections  which  are 
felt  to  the  course  which  the  Government  is 
now  pursuing.  I  cannot  but  ask,  supposing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — as  I  think  we 
way  in  justice  to  him  suppose — to  be  sin- 
cere in  the  opinion  he  now  professes — I 
cannot  but  ask,  what  course  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  pursue  ?  Make  as  light  as 
3'ou  plea.sc  of  the  scarcity  and  disease  of 
the  potatoes  in  Ireland,  still  you  must  ad- 
roit that  in  some  parts  of  that  country  there 
does  e.xist  great  distress.  We  have  readily 
agreed  to  grants  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing that  distress,  and  have  admitted  that 
relief  was  required  by  some  extraordinary 
measure.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who 
are  in  favojir  of  a  change  of  the  Com 
Laws  would  have  argued — it  is  impossible 
for  them  not  to  have  so  argued — that  this 
formed  an  additional  ground  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  Com  Laws.  It 
would  have  been  said,  that  large  simis  of 
public  money  have  been  laid  out  in,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  taxes  applied  to,  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  cases 
where  they  are  suffering  from  want  of  food; 
and  yet  you  still  maintain  a  law  by  which 
food  is  not  admitted  here  from  foreign 
countries  which  arc  willing  to  send  it  us. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
thought  that  these  Corn  Laws  ought  to 
be  maintained  under  all  circumstances, 
he  might  have  brought  forward  an  argu- 
ment for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  such  is 
not  his  opinion — if  he  feels  that  these  laws 
could  not  be  maintained  to  the  advantage 
of  this  Empire — how  intolerable  would 
hare  been  the  position  of  the  right  hem. 
Gentleman  if  he  had  attempted  to  defend 
these  laws,  and  had  asked  only  for  tempo- 
rary remedies  and  temporary  grants  for 
relief  ?  What  other  course  could  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  as  tbo  Minister  of  a  great 
country,  take — holding  the  opinions  he 
professes,  and  I  believe  sincerely  pro- 
fesses, that  this  (juestion  ought  to  be  finally 
settled — than  thot  which  he  has  taken  ? 
Ku  doubt  this  is  not  cousislcut  with  the 


course  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  be- 
fore; and  the  hon.  and  leamed  Gentleman 
says,  with  great  satisfaction,  "  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinion."  I  think 
we  have  heard  arguments  in  variety  for 
the  lost  few  years,  which  I  need  not  endea- 
vour now  to  repeat,  sufficient  to  show  that 
these  Com  Laws  have  pro<luced  great  evil 
in  this  country-,  and  that  in  times  of  distress, 
when  food  was  dear,  mortality  and  crime 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  dear- 
ness  of  food.  I  know  but  one  example  like 
the  consistency  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  seem  to  recommend,  ond 
that  is  contained  in  the  novel  of  Gil  Bias. 
I  recollect  that  Gil  Bios,  when  assistant  to 
Dr.  Sangrado,  says  to  his  master,  "I  have 
now  been  your  assistant  for  some  months, 
and  I  see  that  every  case  ends  fatally ; 
we  have  tried  bleeding  and  hot  water  whe- 
ther the  patient  was  a  young  person  or  old, 
whether  the  illness  was  sudden  or  of  long 
standing,  and  the  temiination  has  always 
been  the  same  ;  we  have  effected  no  cure ; 
our  treatment  has  only  increased  the  dis- 
ease and  ended  in  death."  And  tJien  Dr. 
Sangrado  replies,  "  It  is  quite  true;  there 
is  not  a  case  in  which  we  have  effected  a 
cure;  my  treatment  stM^ms  to  have  no  good 
result ;  but  I  have  written  a  book  to  show 
that  it  is  the  only  cure,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  change  it."  The  hon.  and 
leamed  Gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  evils  approaching  us,  and 
it  appears  that  he  has  found  a  great  like- 
ness between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  and  M.  Neckar.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  those  points  of  resemblance  to 
which  the  hon.  ond  learned  Member  has 
alluded,  or  any  resemblance  between  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  Neckar  was  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  though  I 
am  no  admirer  of  his  wisdom,  fimmess,  or 
talent.  I  believe  that  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  the  oppression  of 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  abuses  which 
so  long  confinued.  These  were  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  I  entirely 
agree  in  those  observations  which  the  right 
hon.  Genflemon  quoted  from  Burke,  to  the 
effect  that  the  safety  and  the  sccuritj*  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country  depends  on 
their  wise  observance  of  public  opinion, 
and  their  determination  not  to  maintAin 
laws  which  the  country  feels  convinced  ore 
injurious  to  it.  I  wish  to  maintain  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  them  supplanted  by  any  other  class  of 
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the  community  ;  but  I  think,  with  respect 
to  these  Corn  Laws,  that  if  the  aristocracy 
went  on  from    year   to  year  maintaining 
laws  which  it  could  be  shown  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  corn  grown  on  their 
own  land,  and  thereby  tending  to  increase 
their  income;  and  if,  as  might  be  the  case, 
the  majority  of  the  community  came  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  aristocracy  were  acting 
from  such  motives,  there  would  then  be  no 
position  80  dangerous  to  them  as  the  ob- 
stinate maintenance  of  those  laws.     And 
when  these  Corn  Laws  are  done  away  with 
— when  that  date  of  February,  1849,  ar- 
rives— in  what  respect  will  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy be  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
ought  to  be  according  to  equity  and  just 
laws  ?       They   will    not   have  any   disad- 
vantage by  being  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion which  other  classes  of  the  community 
have.     The  law  is,  generally  speaking,  to 
be  equal  to  all.     The  aristocracy  are  not 
to  have  the  advantage  of  protection   for 
com ;    neither   are   the  manufacturers  or 
commercial  men  to  have  protection  or  pro- 
hibition with  reference  to  articles  in  which 
they  deal.     There  is  not,  in  that  respect, 
therefore,  to  be  any  inequality.     All  par- 
ties are  to  bo  placed  on  equal  terms  ;  and 
with  respect  to  other  matters,    I   do  not 
know  any  country  in  the  world  where  any 
class  has  a  position  at  once  so  honourable, 
BO  advantageous,  and  I  would  almost  say, 
BO  easy  to  fulfil,  as   the   English  landed 
aristocracy.    They  are  in  the  possession  of 
great  property,  which  has  been  increased 
enormously  since  the  time  when  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  took  a  great  start  and  made 
great  progress.     They  have  the  advantage 
of  competing  for  political  power  with  all 
the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
they  are  able  to  obtain  places  in  the  House 
of  Commons,   whilst  they   nearly   possess 
the   whole  of  the   House  of  Lords  ;   and 
they  have  the  further  advantage  which  a 
civUized  community,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  always  carries  with  it.     I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  class  in  any  country  in  the  world 
which  the  English  landed  aristocracy  have 
to  envy ;  and  if  I  were  asked  with  respect 
to  their  political  power,  I  should  say,  that 
while  they  competed  with   other   classes 
of  the  community,   which,   likewise   hove 
acquired  wealth,  and  likewise  have  intelli- 
gence, and  are  fitted  to  rise  to  the  highest 
posts   which   British    subjects   can    occupy 
under  the  Constitution,  the  English  aristo- 
cracy may  be  proud  to  fill  no  other  situ- 


ation than  that,  which  their  own  ability, 
exertions,' and  industry,  and  those  of  their 
forefathers,  enable  them  to  occupy.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems  much 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  the  country  will 
have  to  pay  very  dearly  for  this  boon  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws :  and  he  appears 
afraid  that  we  shall  part  with  all  the  gold 
in  the  country.      Wheat  is  to  be  brought 
from  other  countries,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
foreigners  will  take  nothing  but  gold  in  ex- 
change.   But  gold  must  be  obtained  some- 
where ;  and  so,  if  we  have  gold,  we  must 
give  manufactures  in  exchange  for  it.    But 
then  it  is  contended  that  we  do  not  know 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  gold ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  think  that  matter  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  manufacturers,  who  will 
know  the  price  which  gold  naturally  should 
boar.     Therefore,  I  say  that  any  alami  of 
that  kind  is  really  preposterous.     In  point 
of  fact,  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 
great  quantity  of  wheat  imported ;  at  first 
there  was  an  exportation  of  bullion  and  of 
specie,  but  after  two  or  three  years  the 
course  of  trade  became  regidated,  the  ex- 
port of  our  manufactures  has  increased, 
and  these  manufactures  have  been  taken 
in  exchange  for  com.      Such  will  bo  the 
result  when  trade  is  constantly  carried  on, 
as  will  be  the  case  under  the  law  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  pro]>osed.    And 
now.  Sir,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
question   with   regard  to  which   the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  also  spoken — 
namely,  as  to  the  division  which  has  taken 
place  between  him  and  those  who  follow  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and  those 
who  still  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   First   Lord  of  the   Treasury ;   and   I 
must  say,  I  do  not  think  this  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  for  the  first  time  during 
the  present  year.     Whatever  may  be  said, 
a  difference  oi  opinion  has  existed.     It  has 
appeared  to  me  for  years  that  the  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  opinions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  opinions  of 
others  who  now  act  with  them,  have  been 
exceedingly  different  from  the  opinions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  and  of  others  who  have  acted 
with  him  during  the  present  Sessitm.    Ac- 
cordingly we  have  seen,  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  Ministry,  that  there  has 
been  this  great  difference  of  o{)inion   be- 
tween them.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  said,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Session,  that  the 
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experience  of  the  last  three  years  of  free 
trade,  in  certain  articles,  has  convinced 
him  of  the  propriety  of  proceeding  in  the 
same  course ;  but  if  the  rii;)it  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  a  friend  of  the  protection  so 
common  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  who 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws, 
why  were  those  experiments  in  free  trade 
made  ?  What  could  have  induced  those 
experiments  in  the  commercial  policy — the 
enlightened  and  the  enlarged  policy,  as  I 
think ;  but  at  all  events,  the  commercial 
policy  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  below  the  gangway  ?  We  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
whether,  with  respect  to  this  commercial 
policy,  or  the  Canadian  Corn  BUI,  or  on 
religious  questions,  such  as  the  Maynooth 
Bill,  that  there  has  been  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Government  and 
those  who,  before  they  succeeded  to  office, 
were  their  most  active  and  cordial  allies. 
^V^lat  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  ?  The  conclusion  is,  that  though 
there  was  an  union  to  put  an  end  to 
the  late  Government — though  there  was  a 
combination,  there  was  no  party  united  in 
their  views  of  public  policy.  Therefore,  I 
think,  for  the  public  interests,  it  is  better, 
far  better,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  entertain  his  views  of  public  policy, 
and  that  those  Gentlemen  should  fairly  de- 
clare their  views  and  the  opinions  they 
honestly  entertain,  and  vote  against  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  last  spoken 
lias  referred  to  an  association — meaning 
what  is  commonly  known  by  the  League, 
and  of  another  association  existing  across 
the  channel,  with  another  object — the  re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union.  Now,  I  do 
beg  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
consider  a  little — as  he  has  so  very  strong 
a  dislike  to  yielding  to  associations,  as  he 
does  not  approve  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  agitated  in  our  market 
places  and  in  our  streets  for  years ;  and  as 
he  thinks  it  wiser  that  improvements  should 
commence  with  Parliament,  and  should  be 
sent  as  law  at  once  among  the  i>eople, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  pojiular  agitation — as  I  collect 
that  to  be  his  opinion — I  wish  that  he,  and 
those  who  act  with  him,  would  consider  the 
experience  of  late  yearn.  Kor  many  years 
we  contended  fur  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary refomi.  I  remember.  Sir,  that  1 
said  in  this  lluuse,  if  wi-  did  not  allow  it  to 
flow  on  Uke  a  river,  we  must  expect  it  to 
rush  like  a*<  orrent.     I  was  laughed  at  for 


that  expression;  it  was  said  to  be  an  absurd 
ond  ridiculous  expression.  But  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  the  pojmlar 
fury  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  would 
consent  to  nothing  but  the  Bill;  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  made  some  concession  to  the  previous 
agitation.  And,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects which  may  arise  when  the  questi<m 
of  corn  shall  be  settled,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  that  country  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  have  alluded,  I 
hope  that  he  and  others  will  consider  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  measures  which  it 
will  be  wise  in  Parliament  to  enact,  before 
they  are  dictated  by  popular  agitation.  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  mean,  as  I  trust 
it  is  our  destiny,  to  give  a  greot  example 
to  the  nations  of  the  world — to  teach  the 
nations  of  the  world  how  to  live — we,  the 
House  of  Commons,  ought  mosi  deeply  to 
consider  which  of  our  institutions  and  laws 
arc  founded  upon  truth,  upon  reason,  and 
upon  justice.  You  find  fault  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  now  declaring  the  Corn 
Laws  to  be  unjust.  Wiy  are  they  unjust  ? 
Because  they  are  restrictions ;  ond  if  they 
are  not  authorized  and  justified  by  the 
general  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
we  ought  not  to  uphold  what  are  otherwise 
unjust  laws.  And,  if  there  are  other  laws 
which  stand  in  the  same  position,  do  not 
wait  till  agitation  shall  render  a  change 
inevitable.  Be  wise  beforehand.  Profit 
by  the  example  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
of  the  reform  in  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  endeavour  to  secure  what 
alone  can  be  maintained.  Stand  by  the 
institutions  that  are  good,  and  give  timely 
correction  to  abuses  which  are  unworthy 
of  your  support.  This  is  the  way,  I  am 
convinced,  by  which  you  will  give  a  great 
and  noble  example,  and  by  which,  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations,  it  will  be  said,  "Truly 
this  is  a  great  nation,  this  is  a  wise  and 
understanding  people." 

Mn.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  vindicated 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  from 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  surprised, 
indee<l,  that  the  motives  which  influenced 
the  noble  Lord  could  have  been  misinter- 
preted. My  noble  Friend  came  forward 
to  propose  the  remedy  which  he  thought 
was  necessary  for  the  state  of  Ireland, 
lie  admitted  a  partial  exigency.  He  pro- 
posed a  metluMl  which  would  meet  that 
exigency.     He  believed  there  wag  a  syH- 
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t«matic  and  inveterate  evil,  and  he  indi- 
cated the  measure  which  he  thought  was 
required  to  meet  it.  That  was  the  position 
of  my  nohle  Friend.  It  was  true  my  no- 
ble Friend  said  more,  but  it  was  obviously 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  He  said,  "  You 
suggest  a  remedy  which  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  multitude ;  which  may  be, 
and  has  been,  misinterpreted  in  our  multi- 
farious debates  :  we  will  prove  to  you,  that 
if  we  have  recourse  to  your  remedy  it  must 
be  deficient."  To  dispel  delusion  was  his 
object.  "  I  will  grant  your  premises,"  he 
said.  "  The  people  of  Ireland  shall  not 
say  that  I  and  my  friends  are  the  bar  to 
the  enjoyment  of  these  alleged  advantages, 
though  I  guard  myself  from  being  de- 
scribed as  one  who  has  deceived  them  ; 
for  whilst  I  accede  to  the  proposed  boon, 
I  tell  them  it  must  be  worthless."  Now 
to  seize  upon  that  in  debate,  and  attack 
measures  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
wore  measures  which  all  must  admit  were 
of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  public 
consideration :  to  seize,  I  say,  upon  a 
single  point  like  that  (which  I  think  was  a 
judicious  point)  was  hardly  worthy  of  so 
practised  a  Parliamentary  orator  as  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  said,  indeed,  that  we  blamed  him  fur 
the  precautions  he  has  taken.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  Gentleman  on  this  side 
the  House  can  blame  the  Government  for 
their  precautions.  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
ventured — 1  am  also  sure  no  Gentleman 
near  me  has  ventured — to  blame  them  for 
the  precautions  they  have  taken.  If  their 
precautions  were  exaggerated,  I  should 
say  exaggeration  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  merit.  What  we  have  blamed 
them  for,  is  not  for  the  precautions  they 
have  taken,  but  for  the  policy  they  have 
adopted.  We  have  not  blamed  them  for 
establishing  hos])ital8 ;  we  have  not  blamed 
them  for  importing  maize;  wo  have  not 
only  not  blamed  them  for  taking  such  mea- 
sures, but  we  have  expressed  our  willing- 
ness to  support  them  in  any  measures 
which  they  might  recommend  to  meet  the 
exigency.  What  we  object  to  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  is  this  :  that  nothing  can 
be  more  impolitic  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  meet  an  emergency,  the  fact  of 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  examine — that  they 
should,  under  such  circumstance,  call  upon 
us  to  construct  a  new  commercial  policy,  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  every  principle  which 
they  have  hitherto  professed,  and  to  every 
course  which  they  themselves  have  recom- 
mended us  to  follow.     The  space  was  so 


short  between  the  last  protection  speech — 
the  last,  though  not  the  least,  able  protec- 
tion speech — made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  termination  of  the  last  Ses-  ' 
sion  of  Parliament,  and  his  meeting  us 
again  with  a  new  profession  of  political 
faith,  that  I  think  even  if  there  were  no 
other  circumstances  to  justify  it,  he  should 
have  detached  his  emergencies  from  his 
new  system.  If  it  had  only  been  to  show 
some  feeling  for  liis  late  supporters — some 
wish  to  extricate  them  from  an  embarrass- 
ing position — they  should  not  have  been 
exposed  to  the  accusation  of  not  sympa- 
thizing with  their  sutfering  fellow  subjects 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  because  they  ob- 
jected to  change  their  whole  policy,  and  at 
once  to  act  in  opposition  to  doctrines  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has  al- 
ways professed.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, has  assumed  the  case  we  have  before 
us  to  be,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  op- 
pose that  which  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
multitude.  I,  for  one,  beg  to  say,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  oppose  any  measures  which 
I  think  are  for  the  interest  of  the  mul- 
titude. But  that  is  not  the  real  question 
before  us.  That,  I  say,  is  not  the  real 
question  in  this  debate.  I  myself,  and 
I  can  say  so  for  many  Gentlemen  here — 
am  quite  guiltless  of  any  intention  of 
taking  part  in  it,  for  I  was  perfectly  un- 
aware it  would  occur  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  point  my  noble  Friend 
has  taken  was  not  only  a  legitimate  point, 
but  a  most  necessary  one  to  be  taken. 
The  observation  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  escaped  me  ;  but  having  made  that 
observation,  I  think  he  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised the  noble  Lord  should  have  taken 
an  early  opportunity  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion of  an  expression  so  remarkable.  I 
have  not  yet  myself  spoken  on  the  new 
Corn  Law  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
I  should  be  sorry,  if  a  fair  occasion 
offered,  to  shrink  from  an  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  my  opinions,  or  to  endeavour 
to  meet  by  argument,  and  not  by  asser- 
tion, the  case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
It  is  not  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  diiSculty 
in  the  present  instance  that  I  abstain  ;  but 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that,  with  an  impend- 
ing debate  at  hand,  this  is  not  the  hour  it 
could  be  expected  or  tolerated,  that  any 
Member  should  enter  at  length  into  that 
subject.  It  is  only  the  cool  assertions 
from  each  side  the  Table  that  have  mado 
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me  feel  it  is  not  perhaps  impertinent  for 
me  to  rise,  to  notice  the  observations  which 
have  been    made.     I    may  say,  that    not 
•  ))cing  preparoil  for   debate  is   not  an  ex- 
cuse   for  not    being    prepored    to    answer 
the    speech    of    the    right    hon.     Gentle- 
man.    It    is    not   a    speech    that    I    have 
heard  for   the  first  time.     1    have    heard 
it   in   other   places  —  in    different    locali- 
ties, and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  from  a 
master  hand.     That  speech  has  sounded 
in  Stockport ;  it  has  echoed  in  Durham. 
I  suspect  that  there  has  been  on  the  stage 
of  the  classical  theatre  a  representation  of 
it,  upon  the  highest  and  finest  scale  ;   ond, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  popular  per- 
formance is  now  repeated  by  an  inferior 
company.     Especially,  Sir,  when  I  heard 
the  line  drawn  which  marks   on  the  map 
the    coni-growing    districts    of    England. 
I  thought  I  might  say,   as    1  have  heard 
sometimes  said  upon  ftailway  Committees 
upon    rival    lines,     "  That    is   surely    the 
line  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport." 
And   so,    when    the    right    hon.     Gentle- 
man, with  a  fervour  of  mimetic  rhetoric, 
which  has  been  much  developed  of  late, 
turns    round,    and    says    he    has    not  the 
courage,  and  he  is  surprised  that  wo  have, 
to  oppose  that  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude  and  the  advantage  of  the  people ; 
that,  I  say,  is  not  the  question  at  issue.    I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  real  question  without 
any  evasion.     If  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  a  tendency  to  occasion 
a  great  displacement  of  labour,  a  displace- 
ment of  that  kind  of  labour  which  is  of  the 
most  permanent   character — if  thej*  have 
not   by  that   displacement  a  tendency  to 
occasion  great  social  suffering,  and,    ulti- 
mately, great  political  disaster,  then  I  say 
they  are  good  measures,  and  I  for  one  am 
not  prepared  to  oppose  them.     But  that  is 
the  whole  question,  and  that  question  at 
the    right  moment,  at    the  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  permission  and  indulgence 
of  the  House,  I  am  prepared  to  discuss.    If 
I  do  not  meet  it  now,  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  admit  the 
justice  of  the  Kcrics  of  assumptions  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
n)an  allude<l  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  that 
534,000  farmers  are  without  capital,   and 
then  he  turns  round,  in  the  manner  of  his 
great  master,  and  says,   "  See  what  pro- 
tection   has    produced."     I   shall    be  pre- 
pared, upon  the  proper  occasion,  to   prove 
that  protection  has  not  produced  the  pre- 
sent  condition   of   Ireland.     Tlukt   is   an 


enormous   assumption.     I  might   a«   well 
turn  round  to  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
and  say,   "  Had  it  not  been  for  protiH'tion, 
those  ii'.H.i  (00  farmers  would  not  have  exist- 
ed." Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  take  instances 
of  wretehe<lness  and  say  protection  has  pro- 
duced them.     There  is  the  etenial  instance 
of  the  Wiltshire  labourer  with  his  6».   or 
7t.   a  week  ;  and  it  is  said,   "  See  what 
protection  has  produced."     I  go  into  Lin- 
colnshire, and    I  find  the  labouring   man 
with  ample  means  and  flourishing — may  I 
not  turn  round  and  say,  "  See  what  pro- 
tection has  produced?"     These  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  entered  into  without 
more  time  than,  in    an    incidental  debate 
like  the  present,  can  be  appropriated    to 
them  ;  but  when  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
takes  this  occasion,  with  his  great  author- 
ity, to  scatter  arguments  which,  of  course, 
influence  public  opinions,  or  rather  to  make 
statements — for  he  has  not  condescended 
to  reason  to-night,  he  has  rather  taken  re- 
fuge in  rhetoric — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  be  noticed,  however  partially. 
The  right    hon.   Gentleman  says,    "  How 
can  you  justify  your  system  of  protection, 
even  if  it   did  benefit  to  the  agriculturist, 
to  the  manufacturer?"     1  can  justify  it ; 
I  resist  altogether    the   inference  that    is 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  the  question  put 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    I  say,  unless 
by  the  system  of  protection,  as  described 
in  this  debate,  the  benefit  to  manufactures 
is  as  great  as  the  benefit  to  agriculture, 
I  agree  with    him,  the  objection  to  it   is 
fatal,  and  he  would  not  be  a  wise  states- 
man that  would  not  earnestly  consider  the 
consequences  of  it.     I  take  this  to  be  the 
case  of  the  manufacturer.     The  late  war 
and  some   preceding   wars  destroyed   ex- 
isting   manufactures    in    niany    countries. 
Those  in  Europe  and  the  United    States 
are    of   modern    origin.      In    no   instance 
have  those  manufactures  sprung  from  any 
other  source  than  the  capital  that  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  allowed  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  accumulate.     It  is  that  capital 
which  has  formed  our  own  manufactures. 
That  noble  industry  of  the  north  of  England, 
which  is  so  often  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  this  House,  the  cotton  manufacture,  is 
as  much  owing  to  the  agricultural  capital 
of  England,  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  its 
great  mechanical  inventions,  and  even  to 
its  unprecedented  local  a<lvantages  which 
unites  mines  of  coal  and  iron.     In  the  early 
state  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Lombard  Street  that  promoted 
the  immense  development  of  that   fabric. 
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Ami  what  was  the  capital  of  Lombard 
Street  ?  It  was  the  capital  of  the  farmers 
of  Norfolk  and  Lincohishire,  which  bod 
found  its  way  into  Lombard  Street,  and 
was  thence  distributed  by  the  great  bankers 
and  bill-brokers.  I  am  speaking  of  trans- 
actions when  a  house  like  Gurney's,  for 
example,  would  discount  bills  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  million,  all  drawn  upon 
and  accepted  by  one  firm,  for  the  purchase 
of  Manchester  goods.  It  was  that  farmers' 
capital  which  gave  the  principal  develop- 
ment to  the  indu.stry  of  Lancashire.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  industry  of  Lancashire 
has  outlived  the  necessity  of  such  support; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  received 
that  support,  any  more  than  it  must  be  for- 
gotten that  it  received,  when  necessary, 
the  protection  of  the  Legislature.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  said — and  the  noble  Lord 
too,  infcrentially — "  If  manufactures  re- 
quire no  protection,  how  can  the  agricul- 
tural interest  demand  it?"  As  an  abstract 
principle  I  protest  against  this  reasoning. 
It  is  not  sound  as  a  mere  argument.  The 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  not  to  inquire 
why  one  interest  is  protected,  and  another 
is  not,  but  whether  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  any  particular  interest  is  required.  Are 
the  circumstances  in  which  agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  respectively  placed  the 
same  ?  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  peculiar  burdens  on  land.  I  confess  I 
have  never  held  that  a  sufficient  ground  for 
what  is  called  protection  to  agriculture ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  manufactures  of 
England  have  peculiar  advantages  —  at 
least  no  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  will  deny 
it,  because  they  are  always  getting  up  and 
telling  us  of  them.  They  perpetually  as- 
sure us  that  they  have  no  fear  of  competi- 
tion, liecause  the  unrivalled  advantages  of 
their  soil,  from  the  interstratification  of 
coal  and  iron,  independently  of  their  machi- 
nery, alone  exempts  them  from  all  rivalry. 
The  farmers  have  no  such  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  meet 
npon  equal  ground.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  one  interest  should  not  be  protected, 
because  another  does  not  require  protec- 
tion, is,  in  fact,  quite  illogical.  It  is  not 
an  argument  ;  it  is  a  mere  appeal  —  a 
sentimental  appeal:  it  does  for  the  hust- 
ings and  for  popular  assemblies,  but  it 
will  not  bear  the  examination  of  the  closet, 
and  is  unworthy  of  this  assembly.  I  am 
not  now  asserting  that  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land do  require  protection,  for  that  is  too 
great  a  subject  to  enter  npon  now ;   but 


I  will  venture  hereafter  to  approach  it  if 
opportunity  is  given  to  me.  I  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  arguments  that 
are  put  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  which  in  reality  is  the  case  of 
their  great  master.  I  would  address  my 
arguments  to  the  creative  minds  and  manly 
energies  that  are  really  responsible  for 
them.  We  have  heard  to-night  a  great 
deal  about  territorial  aristocracy.  There 
may  be  some  doubts  whether  we  have  a 
territorial  aristocracy  in  this  country  ;  but 
there  is  none  whatever  that  we  have  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  We  all  feci  it,  and 
I  believe  that  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease that  power  in  a  degree  I  believe  not 
beneficial  to  the  people ;  but  suppose  there 
were  in  England  what  is  called  a  territo- 
rial aristocracy,  I  utterly  protest  against 
the  rhetorical  position  taken  up  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  touched 
upon  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  argued  upon  the  case  as  if 
the  aristocracy  of  England  were  a  privi- 
leged aristocracy.  What  privileges  have 
they  ?  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
risen  in  this  House  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
what  I  call  our  territorial  Constitution,  not 
imagining  by  such  a  word  I  was  maintain- 
ing the  mere  interests  of  peers  and  esquires. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  risen  had  I 
thought  I  was  pleading  only  their  cause. 
But  this  territorial  Constitution  which  I 
have  defended,  has  given  to  this  country 
public  liberty  and  the  blessings  of  local 
and  self-government.  It  appeals  to  all ;  it 
has  immense  ramifications;  it  touches  every 
class  of  the  community.  I  have  talked 
myself  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
preponderance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  I  remember  somebody  or  other  say- 
ing, "  Can  anything  be  more  improper 
than  thus  holding  up  the  necessity  of 
the  predominance  of  a  class  in  the  coun- 
try ?  "  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  agricultural  interest  is  consti- 
tuted merely  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  that  great  body 
of  people  who  are  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth  ;  and  if  you  materially  change  the 
balance  between  the  populations  that  de- 
pend upon  the  two  great  interests'  of  this 
country,  you  shake  to  its  centre  that  terri- 
torial constitution,  you  destroy  the  secu- 
rity for  local  government — -you  subvert  the 
guarantee  for  public  liberty — you  change, 
in  fact,  the  character  of  England  ;  you 
bring  about  that  social  revolution  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  always  reminded 
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us  would  be  the  consequence  of  following 
the  policy  of  the  school  of  Manchester. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  exclusive  or  restric- 
tive in  this  territorial  constitution,  or  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  England.  From  the  days  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc  to  the  present  moment, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  all  those  who 
have  realized  large  fortunes  in  our  great 
seats  of  industry,  have  deposited  the  re- 
sults of  their  successful  enterprise  in  the 
soil  of  their  country.  The  power  of  acquir- 
ing territorial  possessions  is  open  to  every 
man.  The  fact  that  every  family  which 
has  acquired  great  wcolth  has  invested 
that  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  land,  affords 
the  best  possible  proof  that  in  our  terri- 
torial constitution  there  is  nothing  alien  or 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  commerce  or 
nianufacturcs.  Respecting  the  county  in 
which  I  myself  lived,  I  can  state  from  my 
own  experience,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
land  of  that  county  has  changed  hands  ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  even  some  portion  of 
that  land  has  been  purchased  by  Gentle- 
men who  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  Away,  then, 
with  this  declamation  about  a  territorial 
aristocracy,  as  if  it  were  a  body  distin- 
guished from  all  other  classes.  The  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  has  invested  the 
proprietors  of  land  with  certain  duties  and 
certain  rights,  which  all  may  acquire,  and 
aspire  to  fulfil.  It  has  secured  to  us  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  leaders 
who  have  saved  us  from  that  despotism 
which  has  too  often  been  the  fate  of  other 
countries.  It  affords  to  every  man  that 
position  to  which  his  property  and  intel- 
ligence entitle  him  :  no  man  need  despair 
of  obtaining  the  highest  place  in  our  free 
aristocracy— even  the  sons  of  the  humblest 
may  find  a  place  in  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  I  have  no  wish  to  enter 
further  into  this  question  at  present.  I  re- 
serve myself  for  the  third  reading,  when 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  will  bo 
gone  into,  at  which  time  possibly  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  think  my  arguments 
weak,  but  most  certainly  I  will  not  shrink 
from  maintaining  them.  And  I  would  now 
Bit  dowB  were  it  not  for  one  observation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  I  cannot 
allow  to  pass  without  protest.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  uttered  three  or  four 
common-places — the  prostitutes  of  political 
economy,  whom  Gentlemen  on  each  side  in 
turn  embrace,  in  order  to  show  that  you 
may  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports. 


I  can  hardly  venture  to  enter  upon  a  sub- 
ject like  this  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  most  gravely  con- 
sidered by  any  Minister,  for  it  is  amongst 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  political 
science.  If  a  country  submits  to  the  im- 
position of  unequal  import  duties,  does  she 
become  tributary  to  the  countries  by  which 
such  unequal  duties  are  imposed?  That  is 
an  inquiry  worth  pursuing.  And  if  in  con- 
sequence of  these  hostile  tariffs  we  give 
more  of  our  labour  for  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries,  what  effect  will  this  inter- 
change have  on  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  are  foreign  produce  ? 
We  shall  obtain  less  of  them.  If  we  ob- 
tain less  of  them,  money  will  be  scarce  and 
more  valuable,  and  then  prices  must  fall, 
and  fall  greatly.  I  admit  that,  all  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  there  is  no  ab- 
stract advantage  in  high  prices.  But  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  how  very  low  prices  can 
be  long  endured  in  a  country  with  on  im- 
mense amount  of  public  and  of  private  debt, 
and  a  vast  sum  of  fixed  money  payments. 
I  am  not  disposed  at  this  moment  to  argue 
the  whole  question  of  the  interchange  of 
produce  between  nations  ;  I  shall  be  fully 
prepared  to  go  into  it  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  cool  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  only  to  have 
changed  his  opinions,  but  to  treat  every 
tiling  urged  in  opposition  to  his  present 
sentiments  as  absurd.  I  remember  a  gen- 
tleman, an  authority  on  matters  of  political 
economy.  Colonel  Torrens,  who  for  some 
time  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  bringing  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  in  a  series  of 
very  ingenious  essays,  to  account  for  the 
doctrines  which  he  held  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  nations. 
That  was  some  years  ago,  but  the  subject 
still  engages  the  attention  of  philosophical 
investigators.  I  read  so  recently  as  last 
evening  a  very  elaborate  analysis  and  a 
very  careful  application  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  interchange  between  nations.  It 
is  a  work  recently  published,  and  written 
by  a  man  who  is  not  now,  never  has  been, 
and,  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
never  likely  to  be,  a  Member  of  this  House. 
He  is  a  man  free  from  any  bias  of  party 
feeling  ;  who  has  given  up  his  time  to  ab- 
stract studies  ;  is  known  to  possess  a  high 
order  of  intellect;  and  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  hereditary  political  economist 
— I  mean  Mr.  John  Mill,  the  son  of  the 
historian.  That  gentleman  has  written  an 
essay  on  the  laws  which  regulate  inter- 
change between  nations.     It  certaiiJy  was 
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not  intended  by  the  author  to  have  any  re- 
ference to  existing  circumstances;  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  the 
author  has  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  endeavoured  on  this  occasion 
to  support.  And  what  now  is  the  final  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Mill  ?  After  investigating 
the  subject  with  all  the  power  of  logical 
analysis  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  and 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  economical  science 
for  which  he  is  distinguished,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  hostile  tariffs  must  be 
met  by  hostile  tariffs  —  that  reciprocity 
should  be  the  principle  upon  which  an  ex- 
change should  take  place  between  nations. 
I  think  I  heard  a  Gentleman  say  "  No;" 
now  that  shows  the  inconvenience  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  when  you  do  not  expect  to 
have  to  make  one.  I  have  not  the  book 
with  me,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  over- 
stated the  argument.  No  doubt  Mr.  Mill, 
for  political  reasons,  makes  an  exception  in 
favour  of  food,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
general  economical  argument.  Mr.  Mill 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  reciprocity 
should  be  the  principle  of  commercial  ex- 
change. I  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  a 
nation  with  very  extensive  commercial  re- 
lations to  carry  on  trade  upon  the  opposite 
principle  for  a  certain  time ;  but  you  can 
only  carry  on  your  system  of  fighting  hos- 
tile tariffs  with  free  imports,  by  requiring 
more  labour  for  the  effort,  and  thus  involv- 
ing the  further  depression  of  wages,  and 
the  further  degradation  of  the  labourer.  I 
will  not,  however,  detain  the  House  longer 
now.  Whatever  our  numbers  or  intelli- 
gence may  be,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  fighting  the  great 
battle  to  which  we  are  pledged. 

Lord  G.  BENTINC'K  moved  that  the 
Chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Committee  divided  —  Ayes  85  ; 
Noes  181  :  Majority  96. 
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Question  put  on  the  first  Clause, 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  moved  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ajes  55  ; 
Noes  166:  Majority  111. 

Clause  a^ain  put. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  at  that  late  hour  it 
iraji  impossible  to  think  of  f(o\ug  into  the 
clauses.  He  would  therefore  move  that 
the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  and  re- 
port progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mk.  C.  duller  begged  leave  to  ask, 
as  this  species  of  delay  was  persevered  in, 
whether  a  distinct  understanding  had  not 
been  come  to  among  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  that  after  the  divi- 
sion on  going  into  Committee,  no  further 
delay  would  be  attempted!:     lie  only  al- 


luded to  a  private  understanding  come  to 
out  of  that  House,  and  though  he  should 
admit  that  the  Hou.'-e  generally  was  not 
hound  by  any  such  arrangement,  still  he 
thought  that  language  held  among  Gentle- 
men in  privato  should  be  afterwards  acted 
on,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  import«nce 
with  the  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  gang- 
way opposite  to  pursue  a  contrary  course. 
He  wished  to  have  some  understanding  on 
the  point,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  interruption  in  the 
debate. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  they  knew 
nothing  of  understandings  on  that  side  of 
the  House;  they  had  a  very  simple,  but  he 
hoped  determined  course  to  pursue;  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  and  hon.  Friends  near  him 
would  not  let  that  course  be  interrupted  by 
any  understandings.  He  meant  secret 
understandings.  Theytwould  have  nothing 
of  the  .sort  on  that  side  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  benches  might  have, 
and  he  mado  no  doubt  had  private  under- 
standings, but  he  would  have  nothing  of 
the  sort.  But  be  would  subscribe  to  this 
understanding — to  take  that  ])lain  course 
which  the  world  would  comprehend.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  wialied  to  mis- 
fuide  the  public;  and  as  an  instance  of  that, 
e  would  ask  why  had  not  the  return  for 
which  he  had  move<l  on  the. 8th  of  April 
been  since  laid  on  the  Table  ?  He  hoped 
that  some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  return  not  having  yet  been 
furnished. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tub  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  the  reason  why  the 
returns  had  not  been  presented  was,  the 
nature  of  the  inquiries  they  involved,  which 
were  of  so  extensive  a  nature  that  the  re- 
sults could  not  be  known  at  once. 

Sin  R.  PEEL  said,  he  did  not  see  any 
advantage  in  prolonging  this  contest.  He 
Imd  not  strength  to  go  tlmiugh  with  it, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  subject  others  to  it. 
He  should  therefore  propose  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  withdraw  his  Motion,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  should  not 
proceed  with  the  Bill  that  night.  He  hoped 
hon.  Members  who  had  Motions  standing 
for  to-morrow  would  allow  the  Bill  prece- 
dence. 

House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again. 
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mark,    not    the    average,    but  the  lowest 

CORN-    IMPORTATION    BILI^COM-  pHce^f  oats,  was- 
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In  18-11,  at  Amsterdam  ...     9*.     Od.  per  qr. 

House  in  Committee  upon  the  Com  Im-  Hamburgh    ...    8».    M.      „ 

portation  Act.  ^^ }2,.    W.      „ 

On  the  first  item,  that  "  upon  all  Wheat,  ^**  *'             " 

Barley,  Oats  ;"  and  on  the  word  "  Oats"  I  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 

being  read,  Iii  1812,  at  Amsterdam  ...  12«.    6d.  per  qr. 

LordG.  BENTINCKsaid:  Irise,  Sir,  Hamburgh    ...    8*.    erf.      „ 

to  move  the  omission  of  the  word  "oats."  ^T'" 10*     Orf      " 

Our  former  discussions  have  almost  entirely  

turned  upon  the  species  of  grain  with  which  I  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 

mainly  the   people  of  England  are   con-  In  1843,  at  Amsterdam  ...    It.    Orf.  per  qr. 

cemed,  and  they  have  turned  scarcely  at  Hamburgh    ...  11».    9rf.      „ 

all  upon  that  species  of  grain  in  which  the  ^tue 10».    Orf.      „ 

people  of  Ireland,    Scotland,   and  Wales,  '**  '_ ' 

are  more  particularly  interested.     Sir,  when  I  find  that  the  price  was — 

we  come  to  consider  that  there  are  558,000  In  1844,  at  Amsterdam  ...  12».    9rf.  perqr. 

occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  almost  every  Hamburgh    ...  10».    9rf.      „ 

one  of  whom  is  a  grower  of  oats,  we  can-  Dantxic 12».    6rf.      „ 

not  but  admit  how  important  it  is  to  Ire-  ""e" •• 

land  that  we  should  not  hastily  alter  the  I  find  that  the  lowest  price  of  oats  was — 

law  which  protects  their  grain  in  the  Eng-  In  1845,  at  Amsterdam  ...  lis.    9</.  per  qr. 

lish  market.     The  annual   importation  of  Hamburgh    ...  11».  lOrf.      „ 

oats  into  England  from  Ireland,  in  the  last  Uantxio 10*.    6rf.      „ 

and  in  former  years,  amounted  in  value  to  ^**  '"*     ^'      " 

a  sum  of  money  little  short  of  two  and  a  I  hold  also  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
half  millions  sterling.  Now,  supposing  that  price  of  oats  in  earlier  years,  at  various 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  oats  would  parts  of  Europe.  The  prices  I  have  al- 
only  lower  the  price  to  the  extent  of  10  ready  read  are  derived  from  com  mer- 
per  cent.,  it  would  aifect  Ireland  in  a  very  chants'  circulars ;  but  the  list  I  am  now 
grievous  degree.  In  the  single  article  of  about  to  read  is  taken  from  the  Report  of 
oats  alone,  it  would  amount  to  what  we  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
may  call  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  Irish  agri-  1827.  In  1827,  the  price  of  oats  at  Amster- 
eultural  industry  of  not  less  than  250,0O0i.  dam  was  7*.  Gd.  per  quarter;  at  Riga  it  was 
a  year.  And  in  looking  at  the  price  of  10«.  4<f . ;  at  Koningsbcrg  it  was  8s.  id. 
oats  abroad,  I  find  that  the  price  is  such  In  1825,  the  price  at  Koningsbcrg  was 
in  years  of  abundance,  that  10  per  cent,  is  7s.;  at  Archangel  it  was  7s.;  in  the  Elbe 
a  very  small  deduction  to  reckon  as  a  con-  it  was  6s.;  at  Dantzic,  in  1825,  it  was 
sequenceof  the  importationof  foreign  grain.  6».  6d.  In  1824,  at  Dantzic,  it  was  only 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  prices  of  5s.  5d.  per  quarter.  At  Stettin  it  was 
oats  exported  from  the  countries  on  the  8«.  6d.;  at  Rostock,  in  1824,  it  was  7».  Gd., 
Baltic  from  the  year  1817  to  the  year  and  at  Copenhagen  it  was  St.  id.  [The 
1 839  inclusive — a  period  of  twenty-three  noble  Lord  read  the  prices  at  several  other 
years;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  places,  to  the  same  effect.]  1  have,  there- 
time  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  oats  fore  given  (he  continued)  twenty  parts  in 
was  11*.  7d.  per  quarter.  Now,  the  freight  Europe  in  which,  in  the  years  1824,  1825, 
from  the  Baltic  differs  in  nothing  but  that  1826,  and  1827,  prices  were  so  low,  that  if 
it  is  somewhat  less  than  the  freight  from  the  foreign  oats  had  been  admitted  duty  free 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  So,  upon  an  to  compete  with  the  oats  of  Ireland,  it  is 
average  of  years,  unless  the  agriculturists  clear  that  if  the  oats  of  foreign  conntriee 
of  Ireland  can  afford  to  compete  with  had  not  driven  the  Irish  oats  out  of  the 
foreign  oats  at  a  price  of  1 1  x.  7d.  per  market,  yet  at  least  they  must  have  reduced 
quarter,  they  must  be  grievously  injured  the  price,  to  the  very  serious  injury  of  the 
by  the  competition  of  foreign  oats.  But  I  agriculturists  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
will  not  rest  upon  the  prices  of  one  place  Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
•lone.     I  will  take  the  price  of   oats  at  has  said,   "  If  the  distress  in  Ireland  is 
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such  that  even  you  are  driven  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws,  what  possihlu 
good  can  protection  he  to  the  agriculturists 
or  peasantry  of  Ireland  ?  "  But  I  do  not 
think — I  never  said — that  the  suspension 
of  the  Com  Laws  will  confer  any  benefit 
upon  the  Irish  people.  I  never  said  so;  hut 
we  were  asking  if  we  would  consent  to  the 
Buspension  of  the  Cora  Laws;  and  what- 
ever the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  have 
understood,  no  one  else  misunderstood  me; 
for  I  clearly  and  distinctly  said,  "  It  will  do 
the  Irish  people  no  good.  The  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Laws  will  not  admit  one  grain 
of  wheat  or  of  oats  into  Ireland."  But  I 
said,  "  You  have  wickedly  told  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  we  who  sit  on  these  benches, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  oppose 
the  Coercion  Bill,  are  depriving  the  people 
of  Ireland  of  their  food — that  we  are  the 
cause  of  their  starvation."  No  !  I  empha- 
tically said,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things — in  the  present  state  of  prices — 
with  the  present  prices  of  Europe,  where 
there  has  been  real  scarcity,  compared 
w^ith  the  present  prices  of  England — the 
foreigners  could  not  afford  to  export  a  sin- 
gle grain — and,  therefore,  that  we  would 
he  no  parties  to  that  delusion ;  but  as  you 
had  mocked  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
false  expectations,  we  consented  to  allay 
their  irritation  of  feeling  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Law,  which  would 
give  a  practical  proof  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland  that  no  good  result 
would  follow — that  in  this  year  alone  the 
suspension  would  be  of  no  effect.  But 
I  said,  that  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
been  excited  to  expect  good  would  come  to 
them  from  the  suspension,  we  would  not  be 
the  party  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Law  for  a  given 
period.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  my  statement,  that  there  are 
558,000  holders  of  farms  in  Ireland  not 
exceeding  fifteen  acres  each,  who  have  no 
capital  but  their  own  industry  and  their 
own  honesty;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man omitted  the  very  important  portion  of 
the  statement,  that  they  held  but  fifteen 
acres.  For  how  could  it  be  possible  that  a 
farmer  who  holds  fifteen  acres  can  have 
much  capital  ?  Can  he  possibly  have 
thrashing  and  winnowing  machines,  and 
the  other  requisite  machinery  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  i  But  we  must  deal 
with  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  find.  We 
did  not  make  that  state  of  things,  but  we 
find  558,000  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland 
who  hold  but  fifteen  acres;    and  we  are 


to  say — if  we  may  believe  my  Lord  Essex, 
with  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
very  much  to  sympathize — that  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  farmers,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  may  at  once  be  sacrificed; 
that  558,000  farmers,  employing  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  human  souls,  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
required  amount  of  capital.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to  state,  that  those 
persons  are  holders  of  only  fifteen  acres. 
It  might,  certainly,  have  been  better  that 
there  should  be  no  small  tenements  in  Ire- 
land; but,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  must 
deal  with  things  as  we  find  them.  I  can- 
not cut  up  human  beings  like  a  log  of 
wood.  When  we  find  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  human  creatures,  we  must  take  care 
that  we  adopt  no  measure  by  which  they 
will  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  wretched- 
ness. But  it  seems  that  the.  principles  of 
political  economy  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
these  three  milhous  and  a  half  of  human 
beings  are  not  properly  occupied.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
scouted  such  political  economy  as  this.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  he  approved  of 
the  description  of  the  political  economist 
contained  in  the  letter  of  my  noble 
Friend,  the  Member  for  the  City,  to  the 
electors  of  Huntingdon.  My  noble  Friend, 
in  that  celebrated  letter,  described  them 
as  a  body  whose  doctrine  it  was  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  to  substitute  the 
corn  of  Russia  and  Poland  for  our  own 
— as  a  body  of  men  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  difference  between  an  agricultural  and 
a  conmicrcial  populatiou,  and  who  disre- 
garded the  moral  and  social  happiness  of  the 
people — as  a  body  of  men  who  counted  for 
nothing  a  hardy  race  of  farmers  and  labour- 
ers— as  a  body  of  men,  with  whom  wealth 
was  the  only  object  of  speculation,  and  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  unprotected  poor.  Such  was  the  de- 
scription to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man once  gave  his  hearty  concurrence.  I 
recollect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
interrupted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, and  what  was  his  language  then  ? 
"  You  sat  for  the  likeness,"  exclaimed  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  on  that  occasion  apos- 
trophizing the  Member  for  Middlesex, 
"  you  present  the  faithful  resemblance  of 
a  harsh,  cold-blooded,  political  economist ! " 
— "  of  one  whose  only  object  and  exclusive 
aim  is  the  develojiment  of  his  own  peculiar 
system — of  one  who,  wedded  to  his  own 
theory,  would  rejoice,  if  through  its  practi- 
cal carrying  out,  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
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foreign  soils,  half  tilled  by  wretched  imple- 
ments, and  still  more  wretched  peasantry, 
should  displace  in  our  own  markets  the 
products  of  our  agriculture."  Sir,  if  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  then  "  presented  the 
faithful  resemblance,"  then  "sat  for  the 
portrait"  of  "  a  harsh,  cold-blooded,  politi- 
cal economist,"  I  want  to  know  whether 
we  might  not  now  find  a  no  less  striking 
"resemblance"  an  equally  faithful  "por- 
trait" of  the  same  character,  in  the  person 
of  an  eminent  teacher  of  political  economy, 
at  this  moment  seated  on  the  Treasury 
bench  ?  Sir,  I  remember  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  right  hon  Baronet  said, 
"  What  has  protection  done  for  the  several 
holders  of  land  in  Ireland?"  Sir,  I  rather 
think  the  question  to  be  answered  is,  whe- 
ther the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  small 
farmers  of  that  country  arc  worse  off  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of,  or  rather  till  some 
few  years  after,  the  Union,  when  free 
trade  prevailed?  I  do  not  think  it  is  easy 
to  dispute,  that  Ireland  has  progressed  in 
prosperity  since  then.  Why,  Sir,  Ireland 
previously  imported  grain,  while  now  she 
is  an  exporter  of  grain  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  five  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
and  of  other  agricultural  produce,  which 
will  be  afl^ected  by  the  measures  now  in 
agitation,  to  the  extent  probably  of  ten 
millions  per  annum,  though  the  amount  has 
been  estimated,  indeed,  at  no  less  than 
1 7,000, 000^;  but  even  taking  it  only  at 
10,000,000^,  what  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  the  free-trade  po- 
licy inflict.  But,  Sir,  to  revert  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  small  holders  of  land  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  these  measures  were 
agitated,  that  class  was  fast  progressing  in 
prosperity.  Mr.  Campbell  Foster  states, 
that  from  the  secretary  of  the  savings 
bank  at  Cork  he  learnt,  that  in  the  past 
year  200,000i.  were  paid  into  that  bank 
by  persons  in  the  class  I  speak  of,  in  sums 
not  exceeding  302.  Was  not  that  ground 
for  hope  that  Ireland  was  progressing  ? 
These  sums  of  301.  certainly  would  not 
constitute  the  capital  necessary  to  a  system 
of  farming  on  a  greater  scale,  or,  perhaps, 
even  to  save  the  class  of  people  possess- 
ing such  a  small  amount  of  capital  from 
being  sacrificed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  shrine  of  free  frade.  Still,  this  in- 
dicated a  state  of  independence  much  to  be 
rejoiced  at,  and  showed  the  existence  of  a 
race  of  men  who,  though  they  might  not, 
perhap.i,  "  cultivate  their  land  to  the  best 
advantage,"  or  know  how  "  to  make  five 
quarters  grow  where  three  did  before,"  are 


yet  a  class  of  men  whom  it  would  be  worse 
than  unwise  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a 
system.  Sir,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  both 
exerted  themselves  to  draw  more  closely 
the  bonds  of  union  between  England  and 
Ireland;  and  how  was  it  they  sought  to  at- 
tain their  object  ?  Sir,  it  was  by  removing 
the  restrictions  of  the  provision  laws,  which 
intercepted  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Burke  sacrificed  his  seat  in 
Parliament  for  the  sake  of  this  object. 
And  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  addressed  the 
House  in  support  of  such  a  policy,  is  re- 
presented as  having  spoken  with  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  to  have  declared  that  of 
all  the  objects  of  his  political  life  there  was 
none  which  ever  had  engaged — or  which 
ever  could  engage — his  mind  more  ardently 
and  anxiously  than  the  carrying  of  such  a 
measure.  But,  Sir,  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  abrogate  the  laws  they  enacted, 
and  to  cast  otf  Ireland,  and  practically  to 
preclude  her  from  entering  our  markets. 
We  are  called  upon  to  deprive  her  of  the 
partiality  and  favour  she  has  hitherto  been 
enjoying  in  our  provision  trade  ;  and  what 
matters  it,  if  you  virtually  deprive  her  of 
the  power  of  competing  in  our  market, 
whether  it  is  by  direct  prohibition,  or  by  a 
ruinous  rivalry,  she  is  excluded  ?  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Burke,  Sir,  thought  that  the  way 
to  conciliate  Ireland,  and  to  obtain  her  en- 
during attachment  for  this  country,  was  by 
removing  the  restrictions  upon  her  trade, 
and  by  making  it  to  her  advantage  to  cul- 
tivate commercial  relations  with  England. 
But  our  measures  now,  it  scenis,  are  to  be 
of  such  a  description  that  you  must  drive 
her  agricultural  produce  out  of  the  market. 
It  may  be  true  you  are  not  about  to  divorce 
her  ;  but  you  are  going  to  admit  into  the 
arms  of  England  concubines  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet has  often  repeated  that  he  feels  no 
hesitation  or  humiliation  in  confessing  his 
"errors"  upon  this  subject,  and  acknow- 
ledging that  he  has  hitherto  been  wrong 
as  respects  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much 
upon  that  head — it  may  not  be  humiliating 
in  a  private  gentleman  —  an  individual 
Member  not  engaged  in  the  government  of 
the  country — it  may  not  be  humiliating  in 
such  a  one  to  acknowledge  that  for  thirty 
years  of  Parliamentary  life  ho  has  been 
entirely  erroneous  in  his  opinions  on  a  great 
branch  of  public  policy.  But  I  cannot. 
Sir,  concur  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  it  is  not  humiliating  to  a  great  Minis- 
ter— to   one  who   aspires   to  be   a  great 
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statesman — to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  career  hw 
been  one  continued  series  of  errors.  Why, 
what  advantAgc  is  there  in  having  men  at 
the  helm  of  ])ublic  affairs,  if  not  to  direct 
the  national  judgment  ?  And  if  ho  direct 
it  entirely  in  a  wrong  course — surely  it  is 
humiliating,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  o  humiliating  avowal,  that  he  has 
governed  the  country  erroneously  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  Sir,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
girls  to  change  their  opinions ;  but  even  they 
cannot  do  so  without  risk  of  damaged 
reputation.  And  does  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  think  that  he  can  come  down 
to  Parliament,  and  confess  that  thirty 
years  of  experience  have  been  so  cast  away 
upon  him,  that  the  rumour  of  a  famine — a 
mere  sudden  and  temporary  emergency — 
can  alter  all  the  opinions  which  that  ex- 
perience established?  Does  he  think  he 
can  make  such  a  confession  without  "  hu- 
miliation?" But,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  he  thought  that  if  he  had 
changed  his  opinion,  and  had  not  avowed 
it,  that  would  indeed  have  been  "  dis- 
honest," "  base,"  and  "  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country." 
Sir,  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to 
how  far  that  might  be  so.  I  leave  him  to 
settle  that  matter  with  his  Colleagues,  who 
have  declared  that  they  changed  their  opin- 
ions some  year  or  two  ago,  but  yet  never 
acknowledged  the  fact  until  the  eve  of  the 
present  Session.  For  instance,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lincoln)  the  Member  for  Falkirk, 
when  last  addressing  the  electors  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, declared  that  the  discussions 
of  1842  had  changed  his  views  as  to  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  he  hod  never  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject.  I  repeat.  Sir,  I 
leave  it  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  settle 
with  his  noble  Colleague  this  difficulty  as 
to  the  duty  of  a  Minister  in  so  delicate  a 
conjuncture.  I  do  not  decide  how  far  it 
would  be  "dishonest,"  or  "  base,"  or  "  in- 
consistent with  his  duty  to  his  .Sovereign," 
to  continue  in  the  Ministry  without  acknow- 
ledging such  a  chatige  of  opinion.  But  I 
presume  to  state,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet did  remain  a  Member  of  the  same 
Administration  after  his  noble  Colleague's 
change  <»f  his  views  on  this  subject.  Sir, 
allusion  has  boen  made  to  a  former  remark 
of  mine,  on  the  fact  of  a  recent  import 
having  taken  place  of  oats  from  Ireland  to 
this  country  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  whe- 
ther I  would  have  intercepted  such  an  im- 
port of  food  from  Ireland  ?     Sir,  I  retort 


by  asking  whether  an  export  of  oats  and 
oatmeal  be  not,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  going  on 
from  this  country  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  people  ?  and  whether  that  export  be 
not  at  the  price  of  18t.  or  191.  per  ton  ? 
and  whether  the  same  commodity  cannot 
be  purchased  in  Ireland  at  from  1 31.  to  1 6/. 
per  ton  ?  If,  as  I  believe  the  fact  to  he, 
oats  and  oatmeal  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  recently,  by  hundretls  and  thou- 
sands of  tons,  it  should  seem  that  our 
"  Finance  Minister  "  has  been  purchasing 
probably  Irish  oats,  to  send  back  to  Ire- 
land for  the  food  of  her  people  ;  and  that 
he  has  been  buying  oats  dear  in  England 
to  export  to  Ireland,  where  the  price  is 
much  lower.  Sir,  this  is  the  converse  of 
his  own  political  economy.  We  thought 
the  principle  of  that  system  was,  to  "buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest."  But  the  political  economy  he 
has  recently  practised  is  to  buy  in  the 
dearest  market,  ond  sell  in  the  cheapest. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
soundest  political  economy,  on  this  occa- 
sion, would  be  to  purchase  the  requisite 
supply  of  food  in  Ireland  ;  and  thus,  by 
relieving  ourselves  of  the  cost  of  transit, 
and  by  buying  at  the  cheapest  market,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed portions  of  the  country  at  the  low- 
est cost,  and  encourage  the  agriculture  of 
other  districts  of  the  country.  Sir,  we 
have  been  taunted  with  denying  thot  dis- 
tress existed  in  Ireland,  and  yet  with  sug- 
gesting raeosures  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
Sir,  we  have  never  denied  that  partial  dis- 
tress existed  in  Ireland.  We  have  from 
the  first  declared,  that  there  was  potato 
diseose,  and  that  in  certain  limited  locali- 
ties there  was  distress.  But  what  we  have 
denied,  and  do  deny,  is  the  truth  of  the 
statements  put  forth  by  the  Minister.  We 
deny  the  existence  of  any  general  distress, 
of  any  general  scarcity,  of  anything  like 
famine  ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  consult  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  provision  market, 
(as  com  factors  and  corn  dealers,)  and  who 
send  out  agents  to  Ireland  to  acquire  infomi- 
ation,  ho  would  be  informed  that  there  is 
no  dearth  of  food  in  Ireland.  I  have  let- 
tors  here,  stating,  that  only  three  days 
ago  there  were  several  ships  unloading  car- 
goes of  grain  from  Ireland ;  and  I  find 
from  authentic  information,  that  since  De- 
cember 29.  there  have  been  imported 
from  Ireland  to  London  117.000  quorters, 
or  16,000  tons  of  grain.     From  Limerick 
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alone,  4,890  tons ;  from  Cork,  590  tons  ; 
and  to  those  places  the  Government  has 
been  actually  sending  grain  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  people.  So  that  the  old 
adage  of  sending  coals  to  Newcastle  has 
been  realized  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment, who,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  great  display  of  their  anxiety  to 
provide  for  what  they  call  the  dearth  of 
food  in  Ireland,  have  been  buying  grain 
here  at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  could  be  pur- 
chased in  Ireland.  Sir,  some  doubt  was 
thrown  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the 
statements  I  made  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
Ireland.  I  repeat  my  statement,  which  in 
substance  was,  that  there  were  685,000 
holders  of  farms  in  Ireland,  of  whom 
558,000  were  holders  of  farms  under  50 
acres.  From  the  Po])ulation  Returns  of 
1839,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
564,294  holders  of  farms  in  Ireland  not 
employing  labourers,  and  95,300  holders 
of  farms  employing  labourers,  making  to- 
gether 659,600,  which  number  deducted 
from  685,300  (the  present  number)  exhibits 
an  increase  of  25,690  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  That,  Sir,  is  no  mean  evi- 
dence that  Ireland  is  progressing,  and  that, 
if  left  alone,  as  regarded  agriculture,  ap- 
plying remedies  required  for  social  evils, 
and  giving  a  generous  and  liberal  Poor 
Law,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  the 
labouring  classes,  Ireland  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  progressing  in  prosperity. 
fiut  the  way  to  make  Ireland  prosperous  is 
not  to  take  from  her  the  protection  she  en- 
joys in  our  English  markets.  Why,  Sir, 
in  1839  or  1840,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  while  op- 
posing some  free-trade  propositions,  said, 
an  8*.  duty  would  be  no  protection  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  peril  that  agriculture  by  even 
such  a  duty  without  entailing  on  the  coun- 
try most  serious  dangers.  And  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Home  De- 
partment said,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
June,  that,  including  Ireland,  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged 
in  agriculture;  and  that  the  result  of  any 
measure  of  free  trade  in  com  would  be,  at 
once,  to  throw  from  500,000  to  800,000 
of  the  people  into  pauperism  and  destitu- 
tion. Sir,  I  want  to  know  how  the  Minis- 
ters, who  held  such  language  last  year, 
can  justify  their  present  course,  adopted, 
as  it  is,  without  any  evidence  enabling 
them  to  introduce  any  new  facts  or  fea- 
tures into  the  case  ?     How  can  they  now 


vindicate  their  advocacy  of  a  measure  which 
six  months  ago  they  deprecated  and  de- 
nounced as  calculated  to  prejudice  the  in- 
terests and  paralyjse  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land ?  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  to  leave  out  the  word  "oats"  in 
the  clause  before  the  Committee. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  observed,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  neither  thank 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  proposition  he  had 
made,  nor  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
made  it.  The  people  of  Ireland  asked 
themselves  the  question,  what  had  they 
gained  by  protection  ?  and  that  was  the 
question  which  every  friend  and  benevo- 
lent landlord  in  Ireland  ought  to  ask  him- 
self. He  must  confess  that  he  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  measure  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  had  only 
given  it  his  support  because  he  put  more 
faith  in  the  judgment  of  those  political 
friends  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  act 
with,  than  in  his  own,  in  such  matters ; 
but  having  weighed  the  subject  maturely, 
he  had  now  to  acknowledge  himself,  from 
conviction,  a  warm  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  Government  measures.  He  had 
had  extreme  prejudices  on  the  subject, 
for  all  he  possessed  depended  on  land — 
all  his  ties,  early  education,  knowledge) 
and  experience  were  with  and  for  the  land  j 
but  he  had  been  led  to  see  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  his  own 
tenants,  some  of  them  holders  of  200  and 
300  acres  of  land — men  of  experience  and 
judgment,  and  a  majority  of  whom  were, 
like  himself,  prejudiced  at  first  against 
the  measure — had  come  round  to  the  same 
opinion,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment measure  would  not  injure  Ireland  on 
the  whole.  He  believed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  not  unlikely  it  might  create 
stagnation  or  a  panic,  such  as  that  which 
occurretl  when  the  Tariff  was  introduced. 
Holders  of  stock  suffered  on  that  occasion 
from  the  panic,  but  now  they  were  obtain- 
ing 25  per  cent,  more  for  stock  than  they 
did  before.  He  remembered  also  the  panic 
that  took  place  in  the  butter  trade  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  particularly  when  peo- 
ple believed  that  the  article  would  be  re- 
duced from  25  to  30  per  cent.,  on  account 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  20«.  per 
cwt. ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  Instead  of 
the  butter  trade  being  diminished,  the  ex- 
ports from. Watcrford and  other  places  had 
increased  fivefold  since  that  time.  He 
could  also  state,  that  so  far  from  land 
being  depreciated  by  the  change,  it  now 
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Bold  in  the  counties  of  Watcrford,  Kil- 
kenny, Cork,  he,  at  from  four  to  five 
years'  purchase  more  than  it  sold  for  be- 
fore that  change  took  place.  A  similar 
effect  followed  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  wool.  Great  injury  was  expected  to 
flow  from  that  measure ;  but  he  could  state 
it  as  a  fact,  that  sheep  brought  from  15  to 
18  per  cent,  more  after  the  alteration  than 
before  it.  He  challenged  the  noble  Lord 
to  answer  these  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which 
be  could  give  his  personal  testimony.  He 
asked  them  to  look  at  the  misery  of  the 
Irish  people  under  the  present  system,  by 
which  3,500,000  persons  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  disgraceful  to  that  House  and  to 
the  country.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord  appeal  to  the  restrictive 
laws  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Irish  people.  He  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would 
benefit  Ireland,  and  lead  the  Irish  farmers 
to  pay  more  attention  than  hitherto  to  the 
right  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  climate 
of  Ireland  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  corn  ;  and  the  fanner,  therefore,  should 
not  depend  on  com  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent,  but  on  the  rearing  of  poultry,  pigs, 
and  cattle,  for  which  the  country  and  cli- 
mate were  much  better  adapted.  The  no- 
ble Lord  was  treading  on  exceedingly  ten- 
der ground  when  ho  taunted  Members  with 
having  changed  their  opinions.  Why,  the 
noble  Lord  himself  was  once  a  strong  un- 
flinching supporter  of  the  Whig  party  in 
that  House ;  and,  recollecting  his  own 
change,  the  noble  Lord  should  be  the  last 
man  to  give  them  lectures  on  political  con- 
eistency.  Such  charges  came  from  him 
with  exceeding  bad  grace;  and  people 
would  be  apt  to  ask,  was  this  the  immuta- 
ble and  unchangeable  and  unchanged  man, 
who  so  long  followed  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  who  now  taunted  those  to  whose 
opinions  he  was  then  opposed  ?  He  hold 
that  it  was  the  highest  honour  to  a  man  to 
come  frankly  down  and  state  his  opinions 
when  they  underwent  a  change.  The  noble 
Lord  denied  the  great  extent  of  tho  pre- 
sent calamity  in  Ireland.  Now,  he  could 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  there  had  been 
thirteen  meetings  of  the  nobility,  gentry/i 
and  land  proprietors  of  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land, Whigs,  Tories,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Protestant  clergy,  all  uniting  to  en- 
deavour to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
and  who  had  subscribed  thousands  of 
pounds  towards  that  object.  They  had 
also  called  upon  Government  to  bring  food 
into  the  market  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 


The  noble  Lord  said  Government  ought  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  food,  thus 
raising  the  markets  on  the  ordinary  pur- 
chasers. A  more  ridiculous  notion,  with 
all  deference  to  the  noble  Lord,  he  had 
never  heard  mooted  in  that  House.  To 
speak  of  benefiting  the  Irish  people  by 
sending  Government  Commissioners  into 
the  market  to  buy  up  ])rovisions  for  the 
use  of  the  people,  was  the  most  extrava 
gant  proposal  he  had  ever  listened  to.  He 
had  thought  the  natural  course  for  Govern- 
ment to  pursue,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
markets,  was  to  procure  food  from  other 
countries  as  remote  as  possible,  and  send 
it  from  time  to  time  into  the  market  to 
keep  the  price  of  provisions  moderate. 
This  the  Government  had  done  to  some 
extent ;  and  he  regretted  thoy  had  not 
done  so  to  a  greater  extent,  and  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  famine  in  Iceland  was  no 
mocki^ry,  no  delusion.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  having  oatmeal  at  1 8{.  a 
ton  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  have 
been  nearly  302.  a  ton ;  and  he  might  state 
that  181.  was  about  one-third  more  than 
the  usual  price.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, said  there  was  no  actual  distress, 
but  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  Now,  he 
could  state  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation  as  to  the  state  of  four  coun- 
ties, on  the  borders  of  which  ho  lived, 
that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  poor  la- 
bourers were  living  on  the  charity  of 
other  labourers  and  farmers  ;  and  that 
were  it  not  for  that  charity,  so  promi- 
nent in  the  Irish  character,  there  would 
be  thousands  of  the  poor  dying  from 
starvation.  But  the  farmers  and  other 
classes  found  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
interest,  to  give  support  to  the  famishing 
poor  in  tho  districts  around  them.  But  the 
present  scarcity  was  greater  than  any  that 
had  previously  been  known,  and  the  farmer 
himself  was  pinched ;  and  he  was  afraid  tho 
farmer  could  not  render  the  aid  to  the 
poor  he  had  been  accustomed  formerly  to 
render.  The  landlords  in  his  neighbour- 
hood had  not  shrunk  from  their  duty  on 
this  occasion.  The  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford  had  been  one  of  tlie  first  to  come  for- 
ward ;  and  he  employed  a  groat  number  of 
additional  hands  in  draining.  Lord  Stuart 
do  Decics,  and  other  landed  gentlemen 
about  his  neighbourhood,  had  acted  in  the 
same  way.  With  regard  to  the  price  of 
provisions,  he  could  say  that  about  Water- 
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ford  the  measure  of  potatoes  called  a  stone, 
which  usually  sold  at  this  season  of  the 
year  for  3d.,  was  now  selling  at  7^d.  or 
Sd. — more  than  double  the  price  they  had 
been  selling  for  at  any  period  within  the 
last  six  years.     That  was  the  case  also  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.     As  to  the  des- 
titution, he  could  mention  a  mountain  dis- 
trict, seventeen  miles  long  by  from  four  to 
seven  broad,  containing  a  population  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000,  in  which  there  were  not 
above  100  families  that  had  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  day  to  day.      Now,   in 
this  case,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
landlord  could  step  in.     To  maintain  the 
people  in  that  case  would  require  double 
or  triple  the  landlord's  income.     Besides, 
these  people  were  squatters,  aud  had  no 
legal  claim  on  the  estate.     With  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people, 
it  was  only  that  morning  that  he  had  read 
of  the  arrival  at  Liverpool  of  two  or  three 
American  vessels  laden  with  precisely  the 
kind  of  food  that  was  wanted  in  Ireland — 
namely,  maize  and  Indian  flour,  and  other 
articles  of  cheap  food.    Would  that  import- 
ation have  taken  place  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  doing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ?      Did  not  the  noble   Lord 
know  that  these  cargoes  must  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  price  of  food  in 
Ireland  ?     The  noble  Lord  could  not  but 
know  it,  for  everybody  must  know  it.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  people   of  Ireland  had  on 
sympathy  with    the  present    Com   Laws. 
He  could  not  recollect  that  more  than  one 
public  meeting  had  been  called  in  Ireland 
to  support  them ;  and  not  more  than  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  them  had  been  pre- 
sented from  that  country.     In  the  convic- 
tion  that  this  measure  would  ultimately 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  also  to  ameliorate 
the  relations  between  them,  he  should  give 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  rise  to  pursue  the  debate  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord ;  he 
would  only  say,  with  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
sat  down,  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  him 
to  hear  so  strong  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Government  of 
the  real  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  he  thought  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's statement  could  not  but  have  its  in- 
fluence on  those  who  doubted  what  the  real 
state  uf  that  country  was.      He  wished 


merely  to.  say  one   word   respecting   the 
Motion  of  the  noble   Lord,   to   which  he 
should  confine  himself  entirely.    He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  could  hardly  be  aware  of 
the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  word  "  oats" 
from  the  clause.     The  real  effect  of  that 
Motion   would   be,   that  after  the  1st  of 
February,  1849,  oats,  instead  of  paying  a 
Is.  duty,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  would  be 
admitted  without  paying  any  duty  at  all. 
The  House  would  observe,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  duties  at  present  payable  on  all  corn, 
grain,  meal,  and  flour  imported  into  the 
United   Kingdom,  the  duties  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Bill  were  to  be  paid  up 
to  the  Ist  of  February,  1849  ;  but  the  Bill 
went  on  to  provide  what  the  duties  should 
be  after  that  date  ;  viz.  Is.  upon  all  wheat, 
barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans,  for  every  quarter.     In   lieu,  how- 
ever, of  that  duty  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
nothing ;  therefore  the  effect  of  the  Motion 
would  be,  that  the  duty  on  oats  would  be 
lost  altogether,  and  that  oats  would  be  ad- 
mitted without  paying  any  duty.    Probably 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  contemplate   this 
effect  of  his  Motion  ;  and  thinking  so,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  after 
consultation  with  the  best  authorities,  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  what  would  be  the 
real  effect  of  the  alteration,  if  carried,  in 
order  that  the  time  of  the  House  might 
not   be   wasted   in  a  fruitless  discussion. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
better  to  abstain  from   entering  into  the 
argument    upon    which    the    noble    Lord 
founded  his  Motion. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  right  in  his  construction  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  not  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Sta- 
tute of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  1 4 — 
the  present  Com  Low,  and  consequently 
after  the  passing  of  this  Bill  that  Statute 
would  remain  in  force,  with  the  exception 
of  such  parts  of  it  as  were  specifically  re- 
pealed by  this  Bill.  In  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  there  was  nothing  that  went  to 
state  that  all  the  existing  duties  should  be 
repealed.  The  preamble  merely  stated 
that  "  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  upon 
the  entry  for  homo  consumption,  <fec.,  of 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid,  <kc.,  on  all  com,  grain, 
meal,  and  flour,  already  or  hereafter  to  be 
imported,<S£c.,  the  duties  sot  forth  in  the 
schedule  of  this  Act  annexed,"  until  the 
1st  of  Febmary,  1849.  There  was  nothing 
in  that  to  show  that  the  Bill  was  to  repeed 
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the  existing  duties ;  but  as  the  point  was  a 
doubtful  one,  he  bad  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Attomoy-Qeneral,  which  he 
had  understowl  to  he  in  his  favour.  But 
perhaps  the  learned  Gentleman  would  state 
what  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Bill.  Ho  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  must  say  he  thought  that  where 
several  articles  were  enumerated  on  which 
the  duty  was  to  be  altered  as  in  this  Bill, 
an  article  which  was  not  enumerated  must 
be  held  not  to  bo  affected  by  the  Bill  in 
which  such  enumeration  occurred. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  thought 
it  was  rather  hard  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
brought  forward  his  opinion,  because  his 
noble  Friend  a  short  time  ago  had  come  and 
sat  by  him,  and  said  that  he  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  had  put  a  construction  on  the  Bill  in 
which  some  learned  Friends  of  his  differed 
from  him,  and  that  he  should  bo  glad  to  find 
that  he  was  the  better  lawyer,  and  his 
noble  Friend  then  mentioned  his  construc- 
tion of  the  words  ;  but  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  said  that  it  was  a  nice  question, 
and  that  he  should  not  presume  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it.  He  did  not,  however,  ex- 
press any  doubt,  or  say  anything  that  could 
reasonably  be  brought  forward  as  an  opinion 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  must  say 
now,  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  appeared  to  him 
to  have  stated  the  matter  so  clearly,  that 
it  did  not  require  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer 
to  make  it  more  manifest.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  repealing  Act  in  order 
to  substitute  one  duty  for  another  ;  hut  if 
there  was  a  sul)sequent  Act,  in  the  affirm- 
ative, which  was  inconsistent  with  a  prior 
Act,  that  necessarily  repealed  the  prior 
Act,  so  far  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  it. 
Now,  the  words  of  this  clause  were,  "  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the 
entry  for  home  consumption,  etc.,  of  com, 
grain,  meal,  and  flour,  there  shall  be  levied 
and  paid,  &.C.,  on  all  corn,  grain,  meal,  and 
flour,  already  or  to  be  imported,  <fcc.,  the 
duties  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act 
annexed,"  ^c. ;  and  that  oats  were  in- 
tended to  bo  comprehended  within  these 
general  terms  was  perfectly  clear,  Wcause 
in  the  schedule  was  a  distinct  head  for  oats. 
Therefore  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  oats 
were  included  in  the  gen(?ral  words — "  all 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour."  Then,  as 
there  were  certain  duties  to  be  substituted 
on  all  the  articles  included  in  this  general 
description,  the  duties,  namely,  that  were 
apecified  in  the  schedule,  up  to  the  Ut  day 


of  February,  1849,  and  from  and  after  that 
day  certain  other  duties  in  the  clause  after- 
wards specified  were  to  be  paid,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  enumeration  of  such  duties 
the  article  oats  was  to  be  omitted,  it  would 
follow  that  no  duty  would  be  payable  on 
oats  at.  all.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter  ;  but  that  on 
his  noble  Friend  striking  out  of  the  Bill 
the  word  "oats,"  no  duty  on  oats  would 
be  payable. 

Captain  LAYARD  said,  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  turned  out  the  best  free  trader 
of  oil,  he  should  certainly  give  the  noble 
Lord  his  support  if  he  went  to  a  division. 

Mr.  J.  S.  STUART  was  not  quite  sure 
that  he  understood  the  position  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  lie  understood  that  the 
first  clause,  which  granted  that  up  to  the 
I  St  of  Febmary,  1 849,  the  duties  on  com 
and  grain  should  bo  those  specified  in  the 
schedule,  hod  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  question  now 
before  the  Committee  is,  that  in  the  fourth 
lino  of  the  first  clause,  the  word  "  oata" 
stand  part  of  tho  Bill. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  opprehcnded,  that 
if  after  the  words  "com  and  grain,"  in 
tho  preamble  of  the  Act,  the  words  "  ex- 
cepting oats"  hod  been  inserted,  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  would  have  had 
the  efl'ect  without  question  of  retaining  the 
existing  duty  on  oats.  The  question,  then, 
was,  whether  that  portion  of  the  clause 
which  had  already  passed  the  Committee 
hod  the  effect  of  repealing  the  duty  on  oats. 
If  the  duty  had  been  repealed  by  that  jiart 
of  the  clause,  then  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
Friend  was  right,  lie  shoidd  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attomoy-Qeneral  as  to  whether  this 
was  not  tho  ease.  Again,  the  clause  pro- 
vided that  instead  of  the  duties  now  levied 
on  oil  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  certain 
other  duties  "hereinafter  specified,"  should 
1)0  levied;  and  if  from  tho  hereinafter  speci- 
fication they  omitted  oats^  he  could  not  see 
how  it  could  be  argued  that  oats  were  free 
from  all  duty. 

The  ATTORNEY-GBNERAL  would 
not  say  that  the  clause,  if  amended  in  the 
way  proposed,  would  expressly  relieve  oats 
of  all  duties;  but  the  words  of  the  clause 
showed  a  manifest  int<'ntion  to  substitute 
different  duties  for  the  duties  at  present 
existing  on  all  com  and  grain;  and,  sup- 
posing that  no  different  duties  were  sub- 
stituted on  oats,  the  effect  would  virtually 
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be  to  repeal  all  former  duties  on  that 
article,  although  not  in  express  terms 
repealed. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 
Remainder  of  the  clause  agreed  to.    On 
the  Question  that  the  clause  stand  part  of 
the  Bill, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  mored  that  it  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  finch  conceived   that   anything 
which  affected  the  sister  country  and  her 
prosperity,  and  the    maintenance    of    the 
Union  between  the  two  countries,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  Senate. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  speech  of  the 
hon.   Member  for   Waterford   had    rather 
confirmed  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  than  weakened  them. 
He    seemed  to    think  that  Ireland's  pro- 
sperity was  involved  in  doing  away  with  a 
great  portion  of  the  com  agriculture  of  the 
country.     If  he  conceived  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  entertained   this  notion, 
and  were  desirous  to  see  Ireland  cease  to 
be  the  granary  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
then  ho  should  consider  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  a  very  useful  ally  to  Iler  Majesty's 
Government.      But    it  appeared  that  the 
view  taken  of  Ireland's  prosperity  by  the 
hon.  Member  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment singularly  differed;  for  the  latter,  as 
well  as  all  true  political  economists,  consi- 
dered it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
trimental, not  only  to  this,  but  also  to  the 
sister  country,  if  such  a  change  took  place 
in  her  com  agriculture  as  that  this  country 
would  cease  to  derive  from  her  those  large 
supplies  of  corn  at  present  received,  and  to 
that  extent  make  us  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries.     If    they   passed   the  measure 
now  before  the  House,  they  would,  to  use 
the    words    of    Mr.    Grattan,    sever   the 
strongest  link   of  the  Union  between  the 
two   countries.     Indeed    it    would    be    a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  Repeal.     A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  justice 
of  the  measure.     But  he  would  ask,  where 
would  be  the  justice  of  depriving  550,000 
poor  Irish  tenants  of  protection,  and  in- 
volving them  in  ruin  ?     It  was  very  Well 
for  a  noble  Lord  having  a  princely  fortune 
to  say,  that  persons  of  small  capital  ought 
never  to  be  farmers.     Hero,  however,  they 
had   550,000    tenant-farmers    with    small 
capitals ;  and  according  to  the  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,   they  ought  to  be  swept 
away.    Why,  Parliament  after  Parliament, 
and  Ministry  after  Ministry,  had  assured 


them,  that  in  order  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  corn  for  England,  they  should  have  am- 
ple protection ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
promise  they  had  invested  their  all  in  agri- 
culture, and  now,  without  a  moment's  no- 
tice, they  were  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion. He  contended,  that  if  protection 
was  taken  away,  the  farmers,  particularly 
those  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  malt  tax,  county  rates,  poor  rates,  and 
other  taxes,  the  justice  of  abolishing  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  admitted.  They  were  told  that  the  way 
to  meet  foreign  competition  was  by  agricul- 
tural improvement.  This  showed  how  little 
inquiry  into  the  subject  had  been  made  by 
those  who  made  such  a  statement :  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  would  not  take  a  less 
sum  than  300,000,000^.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  said  there  should  be  a  consolidation 
of  the  small  farms  into  the  larger  ones. 
Then  came  the  draining  of  land,  and  then 
there  was  a  certain  expense  for  manure, 
and  other  incidental  charges.  The  expense 
of  tile  draining  amounted  to  not  less  than 
41.  per  acre  ;  and  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales  31,000,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  ;  in  Scotland,  9,000,000  acres ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  40,000,000  acres.  Striking 
off  10,000,000  acres  already  drained,  left 
30,000,000  acres  at  U.,  which  made  the 
total  expense  120,000,000^  The  im- 
provements consequent  upon  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  farms  would  not  cost  less  than 
6000i.  for  every  farm  of  a  rental  of  1 ,00W. 
per  annum.  The  total  landed  rental  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was,  he  believed, 
45,000,000^.,  so  that  here  would  be  an 
expense  of  270,000,000i.,  making  in  all, 
390,000,000^.  ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  if  the  project  of  the  free  traders 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  were 
carried  out,  it  would  not  cost  a  less  sum 
than  300,000,000«.  He  should  give  his 
support  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  0.  GORE  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was  one  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  country,  that  he  could  not  allow  it  to 
pass  without  making  a  few  observations. 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  measure  of  greater 
moment  than  any  that  had  been  brought 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  forty  years 
he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  House ;  and  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  era  from  which  they 
might  date  the  decline  of  this  great  Em- 
pire. The  effect  would  be  rainous  to  Ireland, 
would  tend  to  the  loss  of  their  Colonies, 
and  prove  detrimental  to  their  shipping  in- 
terests.    In  this  country  it  was  considered 
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good  fanning  to  take  three  crops  of  oats 
from  newly  reclaimed  laud  ;  but  in  Ireland 
they  took  no  less  than  ten  crops  from  it. 
If  he  could  prove  that  tliis  measure  would 
reduce  the  price  of  oats,  then  he  thought 
he  should  have  shoMrn  th«t  it  would  ettec- 
tually  discourage  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  llis  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lynn  had  already  proved  this  in  an  admir- 
able manner — such,  indeed,  as  his  proofs 
generally  were ;  but  he  would  submit  other 
arguments  ;  and  first,  ho  would  quote  the 
testimony  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  pre- 
sent Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
who  said,  in  1842,  in  the  discussion  upon 
the  Tariff,  that  he  could  procure  annually 
from  the  Continent  793,000  quarters  of 
oats  at  II «.  3d.  per  quarter.  To  this  5t. 
must  be  added  for  freightage,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  would  make  the 
price  of  continental  oats  in  this  country  at 
something  like  \Gs.  per  quarter.  Now, 
let  them  see  what  would  be  done  in  Ire- 
land. In  that  country  oats  were  sold  by 
the  barrel  of  196  lbs.;  so  that  it  would 
take  a  barrel  and  three-quarters  to  make 
one  quarter.  Oats  were  now  selling  there 
at  from  13».  to  14*.  the  barrel;  so  that, 
if  they  deducted  from  this  price  5  per  cent, 
for  kiln-drying,  the  barrel  of  Irish  oats 
must,  in  competition  with  foreign  oats,  be 
sold  for  one-half  of  its  present  price.  He 
could  very  well  understand  the  Repealers 
supporting  this  measure  (it  would  be  enough 
to  make  him  one  if  he  had  not  Engbsh 
property) ;  but  he  could  by  no  means  per- 
ceive how  Irish  Members  who  were  anxious 
for  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries, 
could  support  these  commercial  innova- 
tions. If  an  Irish  Parliament  were  sitting 
in  College  Green,  and  such  a  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  English  Parliament, 
it  would  be  indignantly  scouted  as  a  griev- 
ous attempt  to  injure  their  country.  The 
Repealers  would  say,  "  You  sec  what  your 
friends  in  England  do  for  you."  To  say 
that  this  measure  would  benefit  Ireland, 
was  nothing  short  of  downright  humbug — 
a  gross  and  palpable  delusion.  But  he 
would  quote  a  still  higher  authority  than 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  than  any  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench — 
Mr.  Pitt.     What  did  Mr.  Pitt  say  ?— 

"  Thejr  (meaning  the  Iriah)  have  no  manafiic- 
tures  but  ono — namrlv,  their  afrricullure ;  and  the 
Iriih  agriculturists  must  be  i)rot<>otod.  Ireland 
must  fall,  and  be  a  clog  on  this  country,  If  her 
agriculture  oeaaed  to  receive  >up|iort." 

There  was  no  statesman  of  any  renown 
who  advocated  such  a  system.     The  free- 


trade  doctrines  were  quite  new — they  were 
innovations,  of  which,  God  knew,  he  had 
seen  enough.  There  was  hardly  any  part 
of  the  Constitution  that  had  not  been  in- 
novated— the  Legislature  had  been  remo- 
delled— the  Church  had  been  encroached 
upon;  but,  thank  God!  the  throne,  which 
was  filled  by  the  most  amiable  and  exalted 
of  Her  sex,  was  yet  saved. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  it  was  a  strange 
way  of  furthering  the  interests  of  Ireland 
to  advocate  a  measure  which  must  infal- 
libly reduce  the  price  of  her  produce.  No- 
thing was  more  hkely  to  cause  distress 
there  than  bringing  its  grain  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  foreigner,  who  could 
grow  it  at  half  the  cost.  It  was  said  that 
protection  had  done  nothing  for  Ireland; 
but,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  forty  years 
ago  Ireland  imported  corn  for  her  own  sup- 
port. Within  the  last  four  years  Ireland 
exported  no  less  than  6,000,000  quarters 
of  oats  into  this  country,  and,  in  the  same 
period,  5,000,000  cwt.  of  oatmeal.  He 
could  very  well  understand  how  Repealers 
would  be  anxious  for  the  measure ;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  how  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  had  been  placed  in  his  high 
position  to  preserve  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,  could  advocate  a  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Ireland. — Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Report  to  be  received. 

The  House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  May  7,  1846. 

THE    CORN    LAWS— MOTION    OF    LORD 
A.SHBURTON  FOR  CERTAIN  RETURNS. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  he  did 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  anticipate  the  im- 
portant discussion  on  this  subject  which 
would  shortly  come  before  their  Lordships. 
Thoy  were  all  aware  of  what  had  passed 
elsewhere.  That  information  they  gained 
from  the  Votes  of  the  other  House.  He 
was  now  only  anxious  that  when  the  Corn 
Bin  did  come  before  their  Lordships  there 
should  be  no  delay,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, occasioned  by  the  calling  for  any 
Papers  which  he  might  consider  requisite 
for  the  consideration  of  this  most  import- 
ant subject.  He  did  not  wish  to  delay 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  there- 
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fore  he  would  now  move  for  two  or  three 
Papers  which  he  thought  their  Lordships 
should  have  hefore  them,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure.  Their  Lordships  were  pro- 
bably aware,  that  that  measure  would  have 
the  important  consequence  of  letting  out 
of  bund  something  like  a  million  and  a  half 
of  quarters  of  wheat.  Now,  that  quantity 
was  something  like  four  or  five  times  more 
than  ever  had  been  in  bond  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  If  the  measure 
were  passed  at  all,  their  Lordships  ought 
to  pass  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  aU  the  consequences 
which  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
— a  subject  which,  in  Parliament,  as  well 
as  out  of  Parliament,  was  now  treated 
with  too  much  levity  and  indifference. 
He,  with  this  view,  therefore,  should  wish 
to  have  a  Return,  made  up  to  the  latest 
period,  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour,  of  oats,  oatmeal,  and  barley,  under 
bond  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  this 
there  could  be  no  objection,  and  it  was  a 
return  which  could  be  made  with  great 
distinctness.  Ne,\t,  he  should  wish  to  have 
a  return  of  the  quantity  of  the  same  im- 
ported since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  of  the  quantities  entered 
for  home  consumption ;  and  of  the  rate  of 
duty  paid  thereon.  He  would  also  wish 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  payable  for 
every  100/.  of  tithe  assessed  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  for  each  year 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act  down  to 
1845  inclusive. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  agreed  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  important  documents 
moved  for  by  his  noble  Friend  before  them. 
His  opinion  decidedly  was  that  the  lotting 
of  that  one  and  a  half  million  of  quarters 
out  of  bond  would  produce  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity;  but  he  should  en- 
deavour at  the  proper  time  to  satisfy  their 
Lordships  that  that  depression  would  be 
only  temporary.  After  the  delay  which 
the  Com  Bill  had  already  experienced,  he 
trusted  that  it  would  now  be  expedited  as 
much  as  possible.  He  hoped  also,  that 
the  Land  Burdens  Committee  would  en- 
deavour to  lay  their  important  Report 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  aa  early  as 


Earl  FITZWILLIAM  recommended 
that  the  statement  should  extend  back  to 
the  year  1828,  when  the  last  Com  Bill 
but  one  was  passed.  The  information 
might  be  on  the  Table  in  another  form; 


but  it  was,  desirable  that  the  same  Paper 
should  contain  the  whole.  The  quantity 
of  corn  in  bond  at  present  was  unusually 
great;  but  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  Com  Bill  had 
been  virtually  announced,  and  before  the 
country  for  the  last  six  months  ;  and  that 
being  the  case,  of  course  no  merchant  in 
his  senses  would  hurry  to  take  his  com 
out  of  bond. 

The  DcKE  OF  RICHMOND  said,  that 
there  never  was  more  com  upon  the  farm- 
ers' hands  than  at  this  moment.  If  the 
corn  now  in  bond  had  been  let  in  to  con- 
sumption, he  believed  that  the  price  of 
corn  would  have  been  much  lower.  The 
delay,  however,  in  passing  the  Com  Bill 
had  prevented  that  great  reduction  in 
price ;  and  so  far  the  famicr  had  been  a 
gainer  by  it.  They  talked  of  that  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  settled.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
settled,  for  he  could  not  imagine  that  so 
many  noble  Lords  on  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House  had  changed  their  opinions  ; 
and  he  thought  that  there  wore  still  some 
fixed  duty  advocates  on  the  opposition, 
who  would  not  be  induced  by  a  party  feel- 
ing to  vote  against  their  consciences. 

Earl  GREY  was  of  opinion,  and  he 
spoke  from  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  that  the  farmers  had  grievously 
suffered  from  the  delay  in  passing  the  Corn 
Bill.  Noble  Lords  seemed  to  think  that 
the  home  growers  were  to  be  perfectly  de- 
luged with  wheat  when  they  removed  the 
dam  and  let  in  the  grain  now  in  bond, 
which  during  the  last  six  months  should 
have  been  flowing  into  the  market  in  a 
regular  current.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  farmer  would  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  farmer  had  suffered  considerably,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  price  of 
wheat  had  been  lower,  in  consequence,  as 
he  believed,  of  foreign  wheat  not  having 
been  admitted.  It  was  notorious  that  a 
great  quantity  of  the  last  harvest's  wheat 
was  so  bad  from  the  wet  and  other  causes, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  grind  it 
without  old  and  foreign  wheat.  He  knew 
that  in  the  north  of  England  that  was  al- 
most universally  the  case  with  the  wheat; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  believed  that  through- 
out the  kingdom,  it  would  have  been  an 
immense  advantage  to  the  farmers  if  the 
ports  had  been  opened  in  November  or 
December  last,  so  that  they  might  have 
had  foreign  wheat  to  mix  with  their  own 
inferior  grain. 
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Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  he  should  pro- 
bablj  be  able  to  lay  the  Report  of  the 
Land  Burthens  Committee  upon  the  Table 
of  tl>e  House  early  next  week  ;  and  he 
should  hope  for  great  and  important  mea- 
sures resulting  from  that  Report. 

Motion  agreed  to.     Returns  ordered. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  May  8,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— BILL 
REPORTED. 

The  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  reported. 
On  the  Question  that  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  be  now  read  a 
Second  Time, 

Sir  C.  BURRELL  said,  that  as  he  had, 
by  severe  indisposition,  been  prevented 
from  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  Corn 
Law  Bill  in  its  earlier  stages,  ho  trusted 
the  House  would  bear  with  him  whilst  he 
briefly  stated  his  objections  to  it,  and  his 
reasons  for  moving  that  the  Report  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  that  day 
six  months.  He  opposed  the  measure, 
because  he  believed  its  adoption  would 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  labourers  of  all 
classes,  whether  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing. It  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gdvoniment,  during  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  that  the  prices  of  labour  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  admission  of  foreign 
corn  ;  but  long  experience  and  observation 
as  a  landholder  proved  to  him  that  this 
was  erroneous,  for  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  farm  produce  was  low, 
the  want  of  fair  profit  for  capital,  industry, 
and  skill  to  the  farmer,  created  a  necessity 
for  not  only  reducing  the  wages  of  his 
labourers,  but  what  was  a  more  serious 
evil,  reducing  their  number,  and  this  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter  months.  There 
was  an  old  saying,  that  "it  is  wise  to  let 
well  alone;"  and  he  asked  whether  the 
condition  of  the  country  had  not  been 
pn)Hperous,  before  this  unexpected  change 
in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  respect  to  that  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  which  had  been 
deemed  necessary  by  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
ceding statesmen,  from  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  up  to  the  present  period?  Ho  denied 
that  the  partial  loss  of  the  |)otato  crop  in  Ire- 
land ofl^ered  any  sound  ground  for  applying 
as  the  remedy  a  general  and  permanent 
alteration   of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  meet  a 


partial  and  by  no  means  a  general  evil ; 
and  much  less  was  there  any  justification 
for  the  cry  of  famine,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  Ireland  never  had  so  prosperous 
a  harvest  of  every  description,  with  the 
exce]>tion  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  potatoes 
in  some  parts  of  that  country ;  while  in  a 
great  proportion  good  crops  of  sound  pota- 
toes had  been  grown,  as  he  had  been  well 
assured  by  correspondents  and  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  He  must  say, 
that  if  just  grounds  existed  for  the  fear  of 
a  scarcity  of  food  from  the  partial  failure 
alluded  to,  the  opening  of  tlie  ports  of  that 
country,  and  the  prevention  of  the  export 
of  its  provisions,  would  have  been  the  best 
and  speediest  method  of  averting  the  evil 
professed  to  be  apjirehended,  instead  of 
importing  a  few  ship-loads  of  maize  as  a 
means  of  relief.  But  while  the  alarm  of 
famine  was  raising  the  prices,  what  was 
passing  ?  Why,  immense  supplies  of  oats, 
of  wheat,  and  of  flour,  were  constantly 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  English  ports, 
instead  of  being  reserved  on  the  spot — 
with  a  saving  of  the  cost  of  conveyance — 
for  the  assistance  of  the  population  in 
Ireland  wherever  distress  for  provisions 
prevailed.  If  Gentlemen  would  refer  to 
the  low  prices  of  labour  in  foreign  countries 
from  whence  supplies  of  wheat  might  arise, 
they  could  not  deny  that  these  labour  prices 
were  the  results  of  low  farm  profits ;  and 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House 
while  he  stated  the  prices  of  labour  in 
some  of  the  countries  alluded  to,  from  a 
document  in  his  hand  : — In  Spain,  the 
labour  wages  per  day  were  Id. ;  in  Portu- 
gal, 7d.  also;  in  Russia  and  Poland,  5d. ; 
at  Odessa,  4d. ;  and  in  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, 9d.  per  day.  Would  any  Gentleman 
venture  to  deny  that  if  imports  of  foreign 
corn  drove  down  the  profits  of  Briti.sh 
agriculture,  that,  port  passu,  the  wages  of 
farm  labour  must  ineritably  fall  in  duo 
proportion?  And  the  same  fall  which 
affected  the  agricultural  labourers  would 
as  inevitably  follow  and  affect  the  manufac- 
turing operatives.  Why,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  free-trade  discussions  as  to 
wheat,  the  free  trade  and  Anti-Com-Law 
party  stated  that  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  continental  labour; 
an  assertion  which,  if  it  had  any  meaning, 
implied  a  desire  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  operative  by  reducing  the  profits — the 
fair  profits — of  the  farmer,  by  cheapening 
his  produce,  and  especially  bread  corn  ;  for 
no  one  would  venture  to  entertain  so  absurd 
an  idea  as  that  the  Auti-Com-Law  League 
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desired  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  foreign 
labourers  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
rates  as  those  paid  in  this  country.  He 
felt  that,  considering  the  peculiar  burdens 
on  land,  such  as  the  land  tax,  and  the 
taxes  on  its  produce  of  hops  and  barley  for 
malting  purposes,  not  forgetting  the  poor 
rates,  the  church  rates,  the  highway  rates, 
and  county  rates,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
borne  by  the  land ;  the  land  and  its  cidti- 
vators  had  just  and  equitable  claims  to  pro- 


Law  party  had  called  in  question  the 
dispositioir  to  improvement  in  agriculture. 
For  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  knowledge  of  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  whether  vast 
sums  had  not  of  late  years  been  laid  out 
in  under-draining,  an  improvement  to  which 
he  could  speak  practically,  as  having  tho- 
rough-drained above  800  acres  of  land 
with  such  benefit,  that  he  now — to  speak 
within  compass — had  grown  an  average  of 


tection  against  foreign  untaxed  corn ;  and    eight  sacks  of  wheat  an  acre,  where  pre- 


I 


if  grounds  for  that  opinion  were  wanting 
he  might  quote  the  former  expressed  senti- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  those 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department ;  but,  without  dwelling 
thereon,  he  would  turn  to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  two  deceased  and  distinguished 
statesmen,  to  whose  liberal  opinions  no 
exception  could  be  taken  justly  by  any 
party  in  the  House.  He  alluded  to  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  the  speech 
of  the  former,  in  March,  1827,  he  said — 

"  As  to  the  mode,  amount,  or  degree  of  protec- 
tion, many  questious  may  arise ;  but  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  some  protection  is  due,  I  have  never 
heard  an  objection  raised." 

In  the  address  of  the  latter  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  Chichester,  he  said — 

"  I  admit  tlmt  if  unlimited  foreign  import,  which 
the  war  suspended,  were  now  again  allowed,  bread 
might  be  a  little,  though  very  little,  cheaper  than 
it  now  is  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  small  6u-mer  would  be  ruined,  im- 
provements would  everywhere  stand  still,  inferior 
lands  now  producing  corn  would  return  to  waste  ; 
the  home  trader  and  shopman  would  lose  the 
briakneM  of  retail  trade,  and  while  their  stocks 
inereaaed  their  cuatomora  would  <all  away;  and 
farm-servants  and  all  trades  depending  on  agri- 
culture would  lose  their  employment,  and  the 
necessary  result  of  want  of  work  would  be,  that 
wages  would  fall  even  more  rapidly  than  the  price 
of  bread.  Then  comes  some  interruption  to  fo- 
reign import,  coinciding  with  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture at  home,  and  corn    would  be   suddenly 

Such,  I  con- 


viously  five  sacks  were  considered  a  good 
crop.     Again,  in  the  article  of  guano,  un- 
known in  this  country  till  within  four  years, 
there  had  been  imported  as  follows  : — 
Tons.  £ 

100,000  of  African  gu«o.  at| 
8(.  per  ton,  costing...  J 
37,000  of  Peruvian  guano,  at\    ...  „„„ 
12/.  per  ton,  costing .  /         ' 

ToUl  137,000  tons,  costing   £1,244,000 

Creating  a  great  increase  of  food,  and 
much  additional  beneficial  employment  to 
our  shipping.  With  these  undeniable 
proofs  of  the  increased  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvement  having  been  recently  carried 
out,  the  House  would  not  fail  to  see  the 
injustice  of  any  accusation  of  supineness 
against  the  agriculturists.  A  great  injury 
was  likely  to  arise  to  the  warehousing 
interests  from  the  discovery  that  by  mat- 
ting the  sides  of  the  Baltic  ships,  and 
loading  them  with  well-dried  wheat,  so  as 
to  sail  for  British  ports  before  the  severe 
winter  frosts  put  a  stop  to  northern  navi- 
gation, and  reaching  England,  they  dis- 
charged not  their  com  till  a  favourable 
moment,  having  the  power  of  keeping  it 
in  good  condition  for  four  or  five  months  ; 
a  practice  which,  while  evading  all  ware- 
house charges,  and  depriving  the  people 
of  their  usual  employment,  could  not  be 
adopted   by   our   shipowners,    having    the 


S  :UfLnh'ltrta^Mrcon"s:;u;n'cro-f    ofrT'^y  -^  -7-g  fr-g^ts  generaUy 
again  placing  ourselves  in  a  state  of  habitual  and    a"  the  winter,  and  more  especially  as  the 

wages  and  provisioning  of  their  crews  were 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  sailors 
from  the  Baltic.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
Baronet  expressed  his  utter  astonishment 
that  any  cause  shoidd  exist  to  turn  the 
attention  of  Irish  Members  from  the  bene- 
fit, approaching  to  monopoly  and  peculiar 
to  Ireland,  of  having  all  the  English  and 
Scotch  ports  open  to  their  importations  of 
spare  agricultural  products,  an  advantage 
not  formerly  enjoyed,  and  from  which  Ire- 
land bad  greatly  benefited,  and  the  loss 
of  which,  by  the  proposed  measure,  could 
not  but  be  soon  felt  by  the  Irish  farmers 


increasing  dependence  on  foreign  supply.  I/Ct  the 
bread  we  eat  be  from  homo-gruwn  cum,  and  the 
cheaper  the  better.  It  is  cheap  now,  and  I  re- 
joice at  it ;  but,  to  cn.^ure  continued  cheapness, 
we  must  ensure  to  our  own  growers  that  protec- 
tion against  foreign  import  which  has  produced 
those  blouingB,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
permanently  maintained." 

Who,  then,  could  be  surprised  that,  with 
such  great  authorities  and  such  examples, 
bis  hon.  Friends  and  himself  should  object 
to  a  dangerous  theoretical  change  in  the 
protective  principles,  applied  not  to  agri- 
culture alone,  but  to  other  industrial  in- 
terests in  this  country?     The  Anti-Corn- 
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u  a  most  serious  deprivation  of  a  peculiar 
and  excluftivo  advantage.  With  these 
opinions,  founded  on  ohservation  and  many 
years'  practice  as  a  farmer,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  considering  himself  entirely 
justified  in  acting  upon  these  opinions,  and 
in  opposing  the  proposed  measure  as  being 
frauglit  with  injury  to  all  descriptions  of 
industrial  interests. 

Colonel  VERNER  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  have  trespassed  on 
the  time  of  the  House  for  one  moment,  bad 
it  not  been  that  he  observed  so  few  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland,  particularly  those  repre- 
senting counties  or  agricultural  districts, 
take  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  he  feared 
from  their  silence  it  might  bo  supposed 
tliat  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try were  either  indifferent  or  favourable  to 
the  measure  now  before  the  House.  He 
did  not  now  rise  with  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  considering  the  measure  as  it  might 
affect  the  country  at  large,  and  all  our 
complicated  interests.  He  wished  merely 
to  express  the  alarm  which  it  was  natural  to 
feel  when  one  contemplates  an  experiment, 
such  as  must  make  a  total  change  in  the 
financial  system  of  a  country  burdened 
with  such  a  debt  as  ours — a  country,  which 
hitherto  relied  mainly  on  its  agricultural 
resources  for  a  permanent  provision  to  meet 
its  wants,  and  which  was  now  to  see  those 
resources  very  possibly  rendered  insecure 
and  unavailing.  But  there  was  a  topic  of 
a  more  limited  nature  on  which  he  could 
speak  with  something  like  the  authority  of 
a  witness.  The  perilous  effects  of  this 
measure  upon  the  nation  at  large  had  been 
already  fully  and  ably  described  to  the 
House.  He  would  speak  of  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  by  it  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  he  resided,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  upon  his  own  property,  and 
of  this  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak. 
He  complained  of  the  effect  this  hazardous 
measure  would  have  upon  a  class  of  per- 
sons whose  case  he  much  feared  had  not 
met  with  the  consideratiou  it  deserved  :  he 
meant  the  farmers  and  agricidtural  la- 
bourers in  Ireland.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  a  reduction  of  rents  would  set  them 
at  ease  ;  but  those  who  made  use  of  such 
an  argument  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  Occupying  te- 
nants had  at  this  moment  an  interest  in 
their  holdings,  which  they  would  lose  by  the 
withdrawal  of  agricultural  protection — and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  landlords 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  sufferers  from 


it,  should  make  good  their  losses.     He  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  tenant  holding  di- 
rectly under  him — and  he  believed  the  same 
thing  prevailed  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  province  of  Ulster — who  could  not  have 
obtained,    had  he   been    disposed    to  part 
with  his  farm  a  few  months  since,  a  high 
rate  of  purchase,  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
per  acre   from   his    successor.     He  would 
ask,  who  would  become  the  purchaser  when 
that  Bill  became  the  law,  and  who  would 
remunerate  the  tenant  who  had,  perhaps, 
expended  his  little  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  the  fann  himself,  and  in  cultivating  and 
improving  his  land,  upon    the    faith    that 
protection  would  not  be  withdrawn  ?    Most 
assuredly  not  the  disabled  proprietor.  These 
were  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
strongly  objected    to  the  passing   of    the 
measure.     Its   effects  on   the  country,  in 
common  with  those  who  had   so   obly  ex- 
posed  them  to  the   House,    he    dreaded  ; 
hut,  for  himself  personally,  he  was  disposed 
to  bear  them  w^ithout  complaint.     He  felt, 
as  every  person  must  feel,  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  national  calamity ;  and  he  felt  for 
the  effect  it  must  produce  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  men  who  had,  until  now,  a  profit- 
able interest  in  their  holdings — who  enjoyed 
some  of  the  comforts  and  partook  of  the 
feelings  of  the  proprietors,  and  who  were 
enabled  to  share  with  their  farm  labourers 
some  of  the  comforts  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves.    The  measure  before  the  House,  if 
it  passed  into   a  law,  must  create  a  new 
order  of  things.     It  would  not  merely  de- 
prive the  great  of  a£9uence,  but  it  would 
abridge  the  comforts  of  the  poor  :  it  would 
take  away  from  a  substantial  yeomanry  all 
feeling   of  independence  ;    it  would  place 
the  whole  tenantry  of  Ireland  on  the  com- 
fortless level  of  the  rackrent  system  ;  and 
it  would  reduce  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  who  must   sink   as  the 
classes  immediately  above  him  descended. 
If  for  these  reasons  alone,  he  shoidd  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  measure  ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  disposed  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  farmers,  he  would 
recommend  his  allowing  them  to  dispose  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  uiran  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.     Give  permission  to  the 
farmer  to    malt  his  oats  ond   his  barley, 
which  would  enable  him  to  compete  with 
the    manufacturer,   and   in    this    way   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  ought,  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  BiU. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  joining  with 
those  hon.   Members  who    had   expressed 
their  regret  that  the  measure  had  not  come 
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from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House — that 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  or  in- 
deed by  any  hon.  Member  except  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  because  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  betrayed  those  friends  who 
had  stood  true  to  him  for  so  many  years. 
He  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  very 
great  disappointment  at  the  course  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  feel  it  more  sensibly  than  many 
others,  but  he  would  state  the  reason  why. 
It  had  been  his  good  fortune  in  early  life 
to  have  seen  much  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. At  the  time  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  filled  the  ofiBce  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  he  was  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
country,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond — a 
nobleman  universally  beloved  and  deserv- 
edly esteemed — whose  kindness  to  him  had 
made  an  impression  which  could  never  be 
effaced  from  his  recollection  but  with  his 
life.  It  was  at  that  period  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  with,  and  hearing 
the  opinions  delivered  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  and  always  with  increased  delight. 
He  bad  been  brought  up  a  soldier :  the 
greater  part  of  his  early  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
any  extensive  acquaintance  with  public 
matters,  and  he  felt  much  satisfaction  to 
think  that  he  should  find,  when  he  entered 
Parliament,  a  person  to  whom  he  could, 
with  confidence,  look  for  guidance  and  di- 
rection. In  1832  he  obtained  a  scat  in 
Parliament — two  years  afterwards  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  made  this  declaration,  that, 
"  he  would  not  accept  power  on  the  condi- 
tion of  declaring  himself  an  apostate  from 
the  principles  upon  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted."  He  considered  this  conclusive. 
He  had  often  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
express  those  principles  from  which  he  had 
declared  he  would  never  become  on  apos- 
tate, and  he  at  once  enlisted  under  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  banner.  For  thirteen 
years  he  served  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
faithfully ;  and  was  it  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  hoisted  the  standard 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  should  join  him  in 
fighting  under  it  ?  He  could  not.  As  well 
might  the  right  hon.  Baronet  expect  him 
to  desert  the  colours  he  fought  under  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  told  the  House,  that  it  re- 
quired three  years  before  he  could  make 
Vol.  II. 


up  his  mind  to  advocate  this  measure ;  and 
yet  the  rig"ht  hon.  Baronet  called  upon  his 
supporters  to  change  their  opinions  in  as 
many  weeks.  He  admitted  that  generally 
every  person  had  a  right  to  change  his 
opinions ;  but  even  to  this  rule  there  were 
exceptions,  and,  in  his  judgment,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  one  of  these  exceptions. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  or  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  great  party  for  many  years, 
and  he  thought  it  was  due  to  that  party 
to  be  informed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
when  the  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
sentiments.  In  the  observations  which  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  presuming  to  pass 
a  censure  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
conduct.  He  had  no  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  felt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
the  course  he  had  taken  ;  but  he  felt 
called  upon  to  stand  up  in  his  own  defence 
in  these  times,  when  so  many  and  so  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  He  wished  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
had  neither  abandoned  his  principles  nor 
forfeited  his  character  for  consistency. 
So  much  had  been  said  upon  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  that  subject,  although  he  had,  upon 
a  former  occasion,  stated  to  the  House 
what  he,  from  his  own  knowledge,  felt  he 
was  justified  in  stating.  He  then  told  the 
House,  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  many  parts,  yet  that 
there  was  in  the  country  abundance  of  pro- 
visions to  supply  the  wonts  of  all;  that  the 
potato  crop,  divested  of  the  diseased  por- 
tion, wos  still  an  average  crop  ;  and  that 
there  wos  more  groin  of  every  description 
in  the  country  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
the  month  of  March,  than  had  been  for 
several  years  previous.  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  he  would  ask  leave  of  the 
House  to  reod  an  extract  from  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Armagh  a  few  days  after  he  had 
made  his  statement  to  the  House.  The 
letter  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct  in  your  statement  to 
the  Ilouae  relative  to  ttie  large  stock  of  provi- 
sioDS  in  this  country  at  present ;  and  what  may 
appear  rather  strange  is,  that  potatoes  are  now 
cheaper  in  this  neighbourhood  than  they  hare 
been  for  the  last  four  months." 

This  letter  was  dated  26th  of  April.  He 
would  now  ask  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  read  a  portion  of  a  paragraph 
from  a  highly  respectable  and  widely  cir- 
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oulatcd  provincial  paper,  the  Newry  Teh- 
graph,  which  reiterated  his  words,  al- 
though the  paper  was  published  before  the 
sentiments  could  be  known  in  Ireland 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  House  : — 

"  No  doubt  there  is,  to  «  certain  extent,  a  defi- 
cient stock  of  potatoes ;  and  the  price  of  the  cs- 
ouleot  is  higher  tlian  has  been  the  case,  of  late,  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year.     But  we  assert  that 
it  is  a  fact  wliich  cannot  be  controverted,  tliat 
there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  pits  of  the  &rm- 
ers,  generally,  larpc  quantities  of  potatoes  of  ex- 
eellont  quality.     We  assert  further,  that,  as  com- 
pensatory for  the  defleioncy  of  potatoes,  there  is 
in  the  surrounding  country  a  stock  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  more  abundant,  by  far,  than  the  far- 
mers liave  ever  before  been  known  to  have  on  liand 
at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season.     Moreover, 
we  assert,  and  can  prove  from  indispuLible  data, 
that,  considering  the  effect  the  ptinic  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  liavc  on  the  markets  for  all 
descriptions  of  food,  the  present  cost  of  provisions, 
as  compared  with  the  prices  this  time  last  year, 
does   not   at   all    warrant   the  assumption  upon 
which  those  proceed  who  cry  out  that  famine  is 
impending,    llere  are  iwsitive  facts  ; — First,  as  to 
bread — In  the  Newrg  Telegraph  of  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  April,  1845,  the  market-note  for  the  week 
shows  the  average  weight  of  the  sixpenny  loaf  to 
have  then  been  3  lbs.  12  oi.    The  market-note  for 
the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  the  18th  of  April, 
1846,  shows  the  present  average  weight  of  the 
sixpenny  loaf  to  be  8  lbs.  4  oi.     Next,  as  regards 
oatmeal — From  the  same  source  we  find  that  in 
the  Newry  Mills,  this  time  last  year,  oatmeal  was 
12*.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  its  present  price  at  the 
mills  is  16».  per  cwt.     Then,  with  respect  to  flour 
— ^We  quote,  fi'om  our  file,  the  markct-noto  for  the 
date  already  mentioned,  April  19, 1845  : — '  Prices 
of  flour  at  Newry  Mills — First  flour,  15*.  M . ; 
second,  14*.  6</. ;  third,  12«.  6d. ;  fourth,  8*.  M.' 
From  our  market-note  of  last  Saturday,  April  18, 
1846,  we  find  that  the  present  selling-price  of  the 
same  aKicles  of  food  are  as  follows  : — '  Prices  of 
flour  at  Newry  Mills — First  flour,  18». ;  second, 
16*.;  third,  13*.  6rf. ;  fourth,  lU.'" 

He  would  merely  observe,  that-  there  could 
not  have  been  any  very  great  distress  in 
Ireland,  when  flour  was  only  1».  Gd.  higher 
in  price  on  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  than 
at  the  same  period  in  1845.  lie  would 
only  trouble  the  House  with  one  quotation 
more  ;  it  was  from  a  letter  ho  had  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  a  gentleman  in 
Dublin,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Indian  meal  is  nearly  as  dear  as  our  own 
in  Dublin.     It  is  bought  cliiefly  as  a  curiosity  to 

taste  what  sort  of  thing  it  is One  friend  of 

mine,  resident  in  Kerry,  informs  me,  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  have  fallen  nearly  one-third,  anil  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  hllherto  high  prices  in  his 
quarter  (Dingle)  was,  that  persons  who  had  them 
were  holding  them  over  for  the  highest  price." 

He  had  only  now  to  say,  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  produce  authority  to 
bear  him  out  in  the  statement  he  had 
BUtdo — of  the  correctncM  of  which  he  was 


fiiUy  assured  when  he  made  it,  as  he  had 
never  asserted  anything  before  the  House 
that  he  did  not  know  to  be  perfectly  true. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFP:  would  willingly  have 
listened  to  any   Member  of  the   opposite 
opinions  ;  but  the  matter  under  debate  was 
of  such  importance  (perhaps,  indeed,  the 
most  important  of  any  on  which  he  should 
ever  speak),  that  he  was  induced  to  offer 
some  observations  upon  it,  although  there 
were  many  present  who  were  much  better 
able  than  he  was  to  speak  on  this  occa- 
sion.    It  was  painful  for  him  to  have  to 
reflect  on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  whom 
he  had  once  placed  confidence.     But  how- 
ever he  might   respect    them    as    indivi- 
duals, he  felt  for  their  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter the  most  decided  disapprobation.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had   usurped  the  leadership   of 
the    party    hitherto    championed    by   the 
Member  for  Stockport  ;  and  "it  was  to  be 
wished  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  as- 
suming  that   position    had    adopted     the 
straightforward  tone,    and   taken   np   the 
high  ground  which   Iiad  been  aimed  at  by 
his   predecessor   in  the  leadership  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  party.     It  would  have  been 
far  more  creditable  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  he  at  first  declared  that  opinion 
which  he  had  recently  avowed,   that  the 
Com  Law  was  as  unjust  as  impolitic.     It 
woidd  have  been  far  better  had  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Baronet  openly  avowed  that  opinion 
at  the  outset  of  his  Anti-Com-Law  career, 
instead  of  aflfecting  to  rely  on  the  potato 
failure,   to  which  tliis  measure  had  really 
never  any  application  ;  for  free  trade  could 
not,  in  all  its  glory,  prevent  the  distress 
which    now    existed.      It  was    deeply   to 
be  dcplore<l,  therefore,  that  tlie  right  hon. 
Baronet  shoidd  have  brought  forward  such 
a  measure  on  grounds  so  low,   and  argu- 
ments   so    inadequate    and    inappropriate. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  make  eloquent  speeches,  delivered  with 
the  greatest  effect,  and  in  beautiful  pero- 
rations to  call  on  the  agricultural  Members 
voluntarily  to  sacrifice  4II  the  advantages 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  present  pro- 
tective system,  and  to  reap  the  rich  har- 
vest of  self-approbation  for  such  an  act  of 
"  duty,"  as  he  described  it  to  be.     But 
they   could  see    no    advantage,    still   less 
"duty,"  in  abandoning  what  they  deemed 
to  be  right  and  just.     They  believed  the 
Com  Law  had  einnnated  from  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament,  and  had  effected  the  distri- 
bution of  food   in  a  manner  beneficial  to 
all    parties.      Mor    could    they    conceive 
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whence  they  could  expect  the  satisfaction 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  promised  for  its 
repeal.  They  considered,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  prejudg- 
ing the  case  in  accordance  only  with  novel 
notions  of  his  own.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, it  would  seem,  had  now  adopted  all 
the  dogmas  of  free  trade ;  of  which  the 
three  principal  were — 1.  That  it  was  the 
only  sound  political  economy  to  huy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market ; 
2.  That  cheapness  and  abundance  (or 
cheapness  or  "abundance")  constitute 
the  real  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  and,  3.  That  national  prosperity  was 
not  possible  under  a  system  of  protection 
to  native  produce.  Now,  as  to  the  first 
of  these  principles,  it  might  be  well  enough 
if  it  could  only  be  practically  carried  out, 
which  it  could  not  possibly  be  ;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  had  not  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  the  House,  that  by  any 
probable  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course such  a  principle  could  be  carried 
into  operation.  As  to  protection  being  in- 
compatible with  prosperity,  he  would  ad- 
vert to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  which  appeared  on  the  10th 
of  February  last,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  (addressing  one  of  his  con- 
stituents) : — 

"  It  is  my  eameat  hope  and  belief,  that  the  mea- 
lure  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment will  contribute  to  the  welbre  of  the  coun- 
try. We  certainly  have  not  prospered  under  a 
protective  system." 

Now,  on  that  very  day,  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  made  a 
remarkable  speech  in  Parliament,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  greatly  increased  pro- 
sperity of  the  last  three  years,  and  had 
used  these  remarkable  words  :  "  Look  at 
yoor  physical  advantages  I  Look  at  yonr 
acquired  advantages  !  You  have  ten  times 
the  capital  and  ten  times  the  skill  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe."  How  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  could  reconcile  that  state- 
ment with  his  previous  assertion,  that  "  we 
had  not  prospered  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem," was  as  utterly  inexplicable  as  any 
thing  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
recent  events.  In  reference  to  the  other 
great  dogma  of  free-trade  philosophy — that 
cheapness  and  abundance  (or  cheapness  or 
abundance)  were  identical  with  national 
prosperity — he  (Sir  W.  Jolliffe)  denied  it 
to  be  so  sweepingly  and  generally  true  ; 
and  declared  that  experience  in  a  great 
degree  disproved  it.  Without  adverting 
to  any  more  distant  authorities   on   this 


point,  he  would  refer  to  the   months   of 
January,  in   1846  and  1845.     It  had  so 
happened,    that   at    the   former   of   those 
periods  the  price  of   com  had  been  un- 
usually high,  while  at  the    latter  period 
it  had  been  rather  low.     Now,  he  could 
state  that,  in  the  district  which  had  come 
under  his   own   observation,  there   was   a 
marked    increase    of  prosperity   in    Janu- 
ary, 1846,  when  com   was  high,  as  com- 
pared with  what  had  existed  in  January, 
1845,  when  com  was  low.     In  the  latter 
period  the  wages  were  as  low  as  prices  ; 
and   the  farmer  paid  as  little  as  possible 
every   week    to   the   labourers  —  the    re- 
sidt,  of  course,  being  great  distress,  which, 
however,  had  happily  passed  away.    When 
the  price  of  com  was  rising,  the  fanuera 
could  expend  more  money  in  the  employ- 
ment  of    laboiu*.      Nothing    could    more 
plainly  prove  this  than   the  state  of  the 
union  workhouses  at   the    respective   pe- 
riods  referred  to  ;    and  on  this   account 
he  had  moved  for  some  returns  on  that 
head,  to  which  the  Government  had  with 
apparent   readiness    assented,   but  which 
(though  a  long  period  had  elapsed)  had  not 
yet  appeared,  nor  could  he  conceive  any 
reason  for  the  delay.     But  he  knew  that 
the   returns   in  question   would   have   de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  the  arguments  ho 
was  enforcing.     Ho  could  give  one  or  two 
instances,  however,  without  troubling  the 
House  by  going  into  a  greater  detail.     In 
January,  1846,  in  the  union  workhouse  of 
Newbury  (Berks)    there    were    ninety-six 
persons  loss  than  at  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  preceding  year,  out  of  a  number 
of  only  320.      So,  in  the  union  workhouse 
of  Reigate  (a  union  of  which  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman    on    the   Treasury  bench   was 
chairman)  there  were  eighty  paupers  less 
in  January,  1846,  than  in  January,  1845, 
out  of  no  larger  a  number  than  260.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  talked  of  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  from  Inverness  to  South- 
ampton,  as  marking  out  the  division  be- 
tween the  productive  and  comparatively  un- 
productive portions  of  the  country,  and  had 
assigned  the  eastern  portion  to  the  wheat- 
growing  farmers,  who  were  described   of 
little   consequence  in  a  national  point  of 
view.     Now  he  belonged  to  this  eastern 
half  of  the  kingdom  so  intersected  by  this 
imaginary  line,  and  so  did  those  whom  he 
represented,  and  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected ;  and  though  they,  the  wheat-grow- 
ing farmers,  might — albeit  that  they  raised 
many  millions  of  wheat  every   year — be 
deemed  an  uaimportant  class  of  the  com- 
T  2 
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munity  by  political  economists,  they  had 
some  merits  to  which  the  people  of  the 
other  (the  westerly)  portion  of  the  country 
could  not  lay  claim.  These  wheat  grow- 
ing farmers  gave  their  labourers  10«.  or 
12«.  a  week  ;  while  those  of  Wilts,  Dor- 
Betshire,  and  Devonshire,  gave  only  Is. 
or  8*.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  at 
War  had  read  a  letter  from  an  exceed- 
ingly experienced  and  scientific  Wiltshire 
farmer,  who  declared  that  the  price  of 
wheat  had  never  to  his  knowledge  affected 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  that,  though  he  hod 
sold  wheat  as  low  as  40«.,  and  as  high  as 
78».,  he  had  never  made  more  difference 
in  the  amount  of  the  wages  he  paid,  than 
from  7s.  to  8s.  While  the  farmers,  whom 
he  derided  as  too  dependent  upon  their 
wheat  crops,  at  all  events  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  thot  they  were  not  influ- 
enced in  their  dealings  with  their  la- 
bourers by  the  principle  thus  acted  upon 
by  the  Secretary  at  War's  farming  friend. 
The  wheat-growing  farmers,  when  they  had 
the  money,  never  grudged  their  labourers 
a  fair  rate  of  wages  ;  and,  when  wheat 
reached  a  remunerating  price,  were  far  from 
desiring  to  reduce  and  were  rather  ready  to 
increase  their  employment  of  labour,  well 
aware  that  such  investment  of  capital  must 
be  ultimately  advantageous.  He  felt  as 
deeply  as  any  Gentleman  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  that  the  greatest  security  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  agriculturists  was  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  But  he  would  not  consent, 
that  for  the  welfare  merely  of  the  manufac- 
turers, the  interests  of  the  producer  of  food 
should  be  sacrificed.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  anticipations  he  had  formed  as  to 
the  effects  of  these  measures  would  not  be 
realized.  But  he  was  so  convinced  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  that  they  were 
fraught  with  the  most  imminent  peril  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  that  he 
could  not  but  give  them  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition.  He  never  could — for 
party,  or  for  any  other  purposes  —  give 
them  that  sort  of  semi-support  which  some 
Members  had  (he  was  sorry  to  say)  given. 
He  could  not  be  content  with  the  easy 
excuse,  that  "  the  country  must  be  go- 
Temed" — and  that  some  species  of  assent 
to  these  measures  was  therefore  necessary 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  or  Conservative 
Members.  He  called  to  mind  a  declaration 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  a  re- 
cent occasion — "  thot  to  support  a  measure 
of  which  he  did  not  approve,  would  bo  as 
unworthy  of  him  as  a  Gentleman,  as  discre- 


ditable to  him  as  a  Minister."  He  cordi- 
ally concurred  in  the  sentiment.  It  was 
one  in  accordance  with  which  he  felt  bound 
to  act,  and  such  was  the  course  he  should 
on  this  occasion  pursue  in  giving  to  this 
measure  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  BANKES  concurred  entirely  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
concluded  his  observations.  But  he  rose 
more  particularly  to  express  the  sincere 
and  warm  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
listening  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  preceded  him — 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh 
(Colonel  Vomer),  who  had  delivered  a 
speech  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  which  he  must  assume  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretory  for  Ireland,  though 
sitting  in  his  place,  had  not  offered  any 
contradiction  to  that  speech.  They  had 
hitherto,  in  the  diitcussion  on  this  question, 
been  without  the  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  one  so  capable  as  the  noble  Earl  of  giv- 
ing information,  and  it  might  appear  that 
they  had  been  alarmed  to  an  unnecessary 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
that  noble  Earl,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  there  had  been  addressed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House  arguments  which  would 
not  have  been  offered  if  one  with  the  in- 
formation which  the  noble  Earl  possessed 
had  been  present  to  refute  them.  They 
were  now  told  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  hod  so  lately  visited  that 
country,  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  or- 
nament, that  the  distress,  though  severe  in 
some  parts,  was  far  from  being  general, 
and  that  the  measures  which  had  been  un- 
fortunately adopted  by  Government,  had 
greatly  increased  the  evil,  by  creating 
alarm,  and  inducing  persons  who  had  po- 
tatoes to  dispose  of  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
market,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  at  some 
future  time  a  better  price.  And  now, 
when  the  real  nature  of  the  scarcity  was 
ascertained — when  they  heard  from  those 
capable  of  giving  correct  information,  that 
the  evil  was  far  below  the  alarm — that 
those  who  hod  hoarded  stores  were  now 
bringing  them  forth,  and  that  prices  were 
falling,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  offered  not  one  word  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  statement.  It  was  now  their 
happiness  to  be  relieved  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  factious  debate  from  that  which 
had  pressed  most  severely  upon  their  feel- 
ings during  the  previous  portions  of  it — 
the  assertion  which  had  been  so  frequently 
hazarded  against  them — that,  by  the  delay 
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which  they  had  interposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  present  measure,  they  were  starving 
the  people  of  Ireland.  And  though  they 
had  assented,  and  readily  assented,  to  the 
proposition  made  from  the  other  side  to 
give  at  once  that  relief,  if  relief  could 
have  heen  given  by  the  measure  proposed, 
they  had  been  met  by  sarcasm.  But  now 
all  difficulty  of  that  nature  was  at  an  end, 
and  they  must  trust  in  Providence  that  the 
fear  of  famine  no  longer  existed.  During 
the  course  of  these  discussions  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  year  the  events  of 
which  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the 
crisis  alluded  to.  The  year  1 822  had  very 
properly  been  referred  to  on  various  occa- 
sions. But  they  had  always  been  told  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  that  the  analogy  between  these 
two  periods  was  not  nearly  so  close  as  was 
supposed,  and  that  though  there  were  local 
failures  in  1822,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  scarcity  of  the  present 
year.  They  had  now  reached  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  statement  which  had  refer- 
ence to  precisely  the  same  period  in  1822. 
It  was  an  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1822,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Earl  Damley.  The 
noble  Earl  stated  on  that  occasion  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  which  the  writer 
stated — 

"  That  the  distrem  here  in  beyond  all  deacrip- 
tion,  and  there  i«  nothing  but  starvation  in  every 
comer  of  the  county.  What  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  who  told  them  that  in 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  superabundance 
was  the  only  complaint,  while  in  another  the  peo- 
ple were  starving." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  as  described 
by  Lord  Damley.  A  few  days  after  this 
statement  was  made,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  was  more  calamitous  than 
ever ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
middle  of  Jnne,  that — 

"  In  the  county  of  Clare  there  were  now  99,639 
person*  subsisting  on  charity  from  hour  to  hour. 
In  Cork,  there  were  132,000  individuals  who  must 
perish  with  hunger  if  they  did  not  receive  re- 
He  was  far  from  saying  that,  because  there 
was  great  misery  and  distress  in  1822,  they 
ought  to  be  insensible  to  anything  like  the 
distress  of  the  present  year.  But  he  must 
S*y,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  how  the  cala- 
mity of  1822  was  met  by  the  great  and 
generous  efforts  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— 300,000i.   was  rais^   by  voluntary 


subscriptirfn,  and  transmitted  to  Ireland. 
The  Speech  of  His  Majesty  from  the 
Throne,  on  the  6th  of  August  of  that  year, 
would  show  that  the  distress  had  been 
pretty  general  in  Ireland,  for  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  Ministers  had  made  Ilis 
Majesty  say  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
truth.  His  Majesty,  in  proroguing  Parlia- 
ment, said — 

"  The  distress  which  has  for  some  months  pre- 
vailed in  considerable  portions  of  Ireland,  arising 
principally  from  tho  failure  of  that  crop  upon  which 
the  great  body  of  the  population  depends  for  sub- 
sistence, has  deeply  affected  me.  The  measures 
which  you  have  adopted,  seconded  as  they  have 
been  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  my  people,  have 
most  materially  contributed  to  allemte  the  pres- 
sure of  this  severe  calamity." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Sovereign 
at  the  close  of  the  Session.  To  complete 
the  history  of  that  period,  he  would  next 
read  a  speech  delivered  by  His  Majesty  on 
opening  the  Session  of  1823.  It  was  to 
this  effect : — 

"  The  provision  which  you  made  last  Session 
for  the  relief  of  considerable  districts  in  Ireland, 
has  been  productive  of  the  happiest  effects." 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  distress  in 
1822.  He  thought  he  had  proved  that  the 
distress  of  that  period  was  not  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  led  them 
to  suppose.  And  how  was  that  distress 
met?  The  Minister  of  that  day  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  that 
distress,  to  alter  the  whole  commercial  and 
financial  policy  of  the  kingdom  ;  nor  did  he 
run  counter  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  always  followed  him.  It  was  not  by 
pursuing  such  a  course  that  the  Minister  of 
that  day  provided  for  the  difficulty,  and  led 
to  the  result  referred  to  in  His  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  maintained 
that  the  distress  of  1822  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  year ;  and 
he  felt  sure,  if  the  Ministers  of  the  present 
day  had  appealed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Ministers  of  1822  had  done  to  the  generous 
feelings  and  liberality  of  the  people,  they 
would  have  been  perhaps  even  more  suc- 
cessful, and  would  have  obtained  a  still 
greater  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
in  Ireland.  There  was  another  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might  have 
pursued,  and  which  had  occurred  to  him, 
and  which  they  had  never  heard  explained 
why  he  had  not  adopted,  viz.,  of  meeting 
Parliament  in  November.  If  they  had 
done  BO,  they  might  then  have  passed 
those  measures  for  the  employment  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  all  that 
they  required,  for  he  believed  they  had 
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no  desire  to  lire  on  the  generosity  of 
others,  if  they  could  procure  employment. 
He  ha»l  never  hoard  it  explained  why  that 
course  which  did  occur  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  not  pursued.  He  had  never 
beard  any  reason  why  that  course  was 
abandoned.  The  right  bon.  Baronet  had 
told  them  that  he  had  submitted  two  pro- 
posals to  his  Cabinet,  and  that  the  Ca^ 
oinet  disagreed  with  him  on  both.  But 
the  Cabinet  afterwards  rallied  round  him ; 
and  how  came  it  that  neither  of  these  two 
courses  was  adopted  by  the  reconstructed 
Cabinet?  One  of  these  proposals  was  the 
opening  of  the  ports,  and  the  other  the 
calling  together  of  Parliament.  They  bad 
been  told  by  Irish  Members  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  debate  that  employment  had 
been  granted  to  the  people  too  late — that 
the  funds  which  had  been  so  Ubcrally  set 
apart  for  the  employment  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple had  not  yet  been  received  by  them,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  distress,  such  as  it 
was,  continued  to  exist.  But  if  the  Minis- 
ter had  adopted  that  course  which  did  oc- 
cur to  him,  and  bad  summoned  Parliament 
at  an  earlier  period,  employment  would 
have  been  secured  to  the  people  before 
the  pressure  of  want  came  upon  them. 
He  was  not  there  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  want.  [The  Earl  of  Likcols  :  Hear  !  ] 
The  noble  Lord  had  found  his  voice.  That 
was  what  he  wanted.  As  a  Member  of 
that  House  he  had  a  right  to  require  the 
noble  Lord  to  tell  him  what  was  the  real 
state  of  Ireland.  He  was  far  from  ventur- 
ing to  hojK'  that  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
able  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
in  that  state  of  prosperity  in  which  that 
part  of  it  was  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh  had  refeiTcd  to ;  but 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  contradicted  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
and  the  inference  was  that  he  acquiesced 
in  it.  In  the  debate  the  other  night  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  VVatcrford 
propounded  an  extraordinary  remedy  for 
the  distress  of  his  country.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  the  farmers  in  Ireland 
should  give  up  corn-growing  and  turn 
their  land  into  pasture,  as  that  was  the 
most  ])rofitab1e  mtule  of  cultivation  for  the 
landlords.  Perhaps  that  might  be  the 
best  for  the  landlords,  but  their  question 
was  what  would  bo  best  for  the  people. 
The  hon.  Member  for  VTatcrford  was,  no 
doubt,  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  aware  that  that  was  a  sub- 
ject which  at  different  periods  had  been 
moat  anxiously  cousiderea  in  this  country. 


For  nearly  100  years  the  Statute  Book 
contained  ])roofs  of  the  anxiety  which  had 
been  felt  by  the  rulers  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  that  very  alteration  which  the 
hon.  ilember  seemed  to  think  would  be 
productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  Ireland. 
A  wise,  an  indisputably  wise,  king,  the 
first  of  the  Tudors,  Henry  VII.,  had  di- 
rected his  attention  to  this  point,  and  in 
the  Statute  Book  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  he  found  a  statute  against  puttbg  of 
land  out  of  tillage,  which  set  forth  that 
great  evils  had  arisen  in  consequence  of 
laying  out  in  pasture  land  which  had  been 
used  in  tillage,  for  where  in  some  towns 
200  persons  had  been  occupied  by  their 
lawful  labour  in  cultivating  the  soil,  there 
were  now  kept  but  two  or  three  herdsmen. 
Such  would  be  the  result  of  the  change 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Watcrford  recommended  ;  the  land  which, 
under  tillage,  gave  employment  to  200 
persons,  would,  in  future,  only  employ  two 
herdsmen,  one  per  cent,  of  the  fonner  po- 
pulation. If  this  were  a  landlords'  ques- 
tion, the  hon.  Member  might  be  right  in 
advocating  such  a  change ;  but  if  it  waa 
a  question  aifecting  the  people,  then  he 
would  advise  the  hon.  Member  to  keep  his 
lands  in  tillage,  for  by  that  means  would 
he  be  able  to  find  employment  for  the  po- 
pulation. The  population  might,  no  doubt, 
be  maintained  by  other  means ;  but  such  a 
result  was  not  to  he  desired,  and  was  that 
which  the  wise  king  to  whom  he  alluded 
foresaw,  and  against  which  he  att«m|)ted 
to  provide.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  his  endeavours  to  restrain  the  con- 
verting of  tillage  into  pasture  had  not 
been  entirely  successful,  for  the  enactment 
was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
nnd  again  repeatedly  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
jiass  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  people  were  fed  by  bounty  and  not 
by  their  own  free  labour.  Such  was  the 
result  of  the  change  from  tillage  to  pas- 
ture, as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Waterford.  He  would  recom- 
mend, therefore,  the  hon.  Baronet  to  re- 
consider the  question,  and  ho  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  perceive  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  landlords'  as  a  labourers'  question. 
If  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland, 
it  might  be  in  consequence  of  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  in 
England,  viz. — want  of  employment  for  the 
labourers.  Before  they  proceeded  to  any 
further  stage  with  the  Corn  Bill,  he  trusted 
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the  House  would  receive  from  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  an  account  of  the  real  condition 
of  Ireland,  now  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  and  thereby  relievo  the  just  anxiety 
which  they  felt  on  this  subject.  He  thought 
he  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  indulge  in  merriment.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  was  anything  of  a 
laughable  character  in  the  expression  of  the 
natural  anxiety  he  felt  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  would  of  course  have  an  opportu- 
nity, if  he  wished  it,  to  explain  how  he  felt 
on  this  subject ;  but  for  his  (Mr.  Bankes's) 
part,  he  expressed  the  feeling  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity.  He  did  wish  to  hear  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
what  was  the  true  state  of  that  country. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  combined  with  the  question  of  the 
Com  Laws ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Government  still  continued  to  as- 
sert the  proposition,  that  the  present  Bill 
would  afford  any  immediate  or  future  re- 
lief to  Ireland.  If  the  Government  had 
made  any  former  efforts  to  serve  Ireland, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  attempts. 
He  had  only  to  express,  in  conclusion,  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  House  would  receive 
some  authentic  information  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
spared  the  duty  of  rising  to  address  the 
House  on  this  occasion ;  not  that  I  have 
any  difficulty  in  responding  to  the  call 
that  has  been  made  upon  me  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Bankes),  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  labouring  under  some  indis- 
position for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  express 
myself  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  to  the 
House  as  I  could  wish.  At  the  same 
time.  Sir,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  remain  silent,  after  the  sarcas- 
tic tone  in  which  my  hon.  Friend  took 
notice  of  the  circumstance  that  I  had  not 
risen  earlier  to  reply  to  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh 
(Colonel  Vemer).  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  House  will  excuse  me,  if,  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  assigned,  I  avoid  entering  into 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  confine  myself  sim- 
ply to  replying  to  the  speeches  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh, 
which  speeches  were,  I  think,  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  a  denial  of  the  ex- 


istence, of  want  among  the  population  of 
Ireland.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  call 
made  upon  me  by  my  hon.  Friend  who 
spoke  last,  I  must  say  I  should  have 
thought  that  on  general  grounds,  if  not 
for  the  reason  I  have  given,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
on  the  first  occasion  since  his  appointment 
that  he  happened  to  hear  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men, to  have  risen  to  deny  them ;  for  I  can- 
not suppose  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  could 
consider  that  the  other  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  or  that  they 
do  not,  from  time  to  time,  receive  accounts 
from  the  Government  in  that  country  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  people ;  and  I  did 
think  that  it  was  well  known  (as  is  the 
fact)  that  I  was  equally  with  my  Colleagues 
responsible  for  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  in  this  House,  respecting  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department.  I  claim  my 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  those  state- 
ments, for  it  has  been  my  duty  since  I 
went  to  Ireland  to  correspond  every  day, 
from  Dublin,  with  one  or  other  of  my 
right  hon.  Friends,  and  to  state  to  them 
the  severe  pressure  that  exists,  and  the 
severe  pressure  that  must  be  expecte<l  to 
exist  for  some  time  to  come.  That  has 
been  my  duty,  and  I  say,  therefore,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  expresses  his  doubts  of  the 
real  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland,  that  I 
can  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  if  those  doubts  are  sincerely  en- 
tertained, and  that  the  statements  of  the 
distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland  which  have 
been  made  in  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  been  exaggerated. 
I  do  not  say  that  no  statements  of  distress 
which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  have  been  overcharged.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  there  may  have 
been  exaggerated.  Alarm  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  in- 
terested motives,  may  have  induced  per- 
sons to  put  forth  statements  too  highly 
coloured;  but  all  those  representations  have 
been  carefully  investigated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland ;  and  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  that  no  statement  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  House  has  partaken  of 
exaggeration.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  tauntingly  re- 
marked, that  my  right  hon.  Friend  at 
the   head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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was  sitting  next  but  one  to  the  Irish  Se- 
cretary, from  whom  he  must  have  learneil 
the  truth  as  tu  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
njy  hou.  Friend  called  on  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  rise  and  deny,  if  he  could,  the 
statements  which  had  just  been  made  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh. 
Now,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  is  at  this  moment  sitting  with- 
in four  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  A.  Stafford 
O'Brien),  and  I  call  on  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  to  rise  and 
contradict  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  as  to  the  statement  he  has 
made  of  their  being  no  unusual  distress 
in  Ireland.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  has  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  but  I  believe  that  m)' 
hon.  Friend  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland 
at  Easter  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  for 
himself  what  really  was  the  state  of  the 
country ;  and  I  think  that  he  could,  if  he 
chose,  contradict  the  statements  respecting 
the  distress  in  Ireland  on  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  relies. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact 
that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  ;  it  may  be  surmise  ;  and 
I  may  be  mistaken :  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  twenty-four  hours  after  my  hon. 
Friend's  arrival  in  Ireland  he  wrote  to 
me,  at  Dublin,  a  letter  so  pressing  and 
80  urgent,  that  I  can  say  that  in  all 
the  applications  with  respect  to  the  exist- 
ing distress  that  I  have  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  had  been  none 
80  pressing  Or  so  urgent  as  that  which 
I  received  from  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire.  He  stated  that 
which  he,  as  a  good  landlord,  was  no  doubt 
glad  to  do,  and  which  I  should  have  been 
ready  to  give  credit  to  him  for  doing  if  he 
bad  not  mentioned  it,  namely,  that  he  was 
ready  to  find  the  means  of  supplying  all 
the  wants  of  his  own  tenantry ;  that  not 
one  of  them  should  come  on  the  public 
purse:  but  he  accompanied  that  declaration 
by  this  statement  also,  that  many  of  the 
peasantry  around  him  were  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  distress  ;  and  that  with  them  it  was 
an  affair,  not  of  weeks,  nor  even  of  days, 
but  of  hours :  and  he  told  nic  further,  that 
if  after  that  warning  on  his  part  I  hesi- 
tated to  supply  means  of  obtaining  food  to 
the  peasantry  of  that  dristricl,  where  there 
was  no  resident  landlord,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  on  me,  and  tliat  it  would  be  my 


fault  if  famine,  and  consequently  distorb- 
ance,  should  take  place.  Sir,  1  will  not 
relate  to  the  IIoukc  what  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  do  on  receiving  that  letter.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton- 
shire has  already  done  more  than  ample 
justice  in  speaking  in  this  House,  some 
evenings  ago,  of  the  course  I  took ;  but 
I  am  very  confident  that  ray  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northamptonshire  will 
assure  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  of  this,  at  least,  that  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people,  so  far  from  having 
been  exaggerated  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, is  at  present  most  alarming. 
After  all,  ray  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
fixed  in  his  opinion  about  this  distress ;  for 
at  the  outset  of  his  speech  he  almost  went 
the  length  of  denying  all  existence  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland;  but  he  probably  felt  that  so 
bold  an  assertion  needed  qualification,  for, 
when  he  came  to  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
there  was  distress  in  Ireland,  but  that  he 
was  prepared  to  deny  that  it  existed  in  tho 
generality  attributed  to  it  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Now,  if  by  general  my  hon. 
Friend  means  universal,  then  I  tell  him 
and  the  House  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  assert  that  the  distress  is  universal  in 
Ireland ;  but  that  it  is  general  1  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Armagh  stated  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  in  his  part  of  the  country  is 
not  higher  now  than  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  usual,  and  he  denied  the  existence 
of  distress  in  that  locality.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  one  spot  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  not  ony  distress ;  but  this  one  fact 
does  not  prove  that  the  distress  is  not  general. 
I  am  aware  that  the  pressure  is  not  so  great 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  as  it 
is  in  the  south-west,  and  generally  in  tho 
south  portions  of  the  island ;  and  one  reason 
of  this,  with  respect  to  the  north,  is,  I 
believe,  that  the  people  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  are  not  so  generally  dependent 
on  the  potato  for  food  as  in  other  parts. 
In  the  south-west  and  the  south  the  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  disease  in  the 
potatoes  has  been  severe  ;  and  even  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  also,  to  which 
the  disease  has  extended,  the  consequent 
distress  has  been  felt.  My  hon.  Friend 
must  forgive  me  on  this  occasion  for  say- 
ing, that  he  may  not  be  as  capable  as 
some  other  Members  of  judging  of  the 
full  extent  of  this  distress,  if  he  compares 
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the  state  of  his  nefghbours  in  Dorsetshire 
with   that   of   the   peasantry    in    Ireland. 
Dorsetshire  will  not  afford  a  fair  test  by 
which  to  decide  this   question.     He    will 
find  that  there  also,  I  am  greatly  afraid, 
some  distress  does  exist,   if  it  be  not  so 
great   as   the  distress  of  the  Irish  poor. 
He   may,    perhaps,    deny    that   too;    but 
an  hon.  Member  of  this  House  has  written 
a  letter  which  has  been  lately  published, 
and    which   puts   the    matter   in   a    clear 
light.     From  that  letter  it  is  now  known 
that   the   poor    in    that    district    usually 
live  on  potatoes ;   and  it  is   well   known 
also  that  they  are  living  on  It.  a  week, 
and  that  they  have  to  pay  rent  out  of  that 
sum.     Now,  though  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  bad,  yet, 
I  am  willing  to  admit  it  is  not  so  bad  in 
all  cases  as  to  form  a  strong  contrast  to 
such  a  state  of   things  as  this,  however 
melancholy  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
used  to  see  people  living  in  better  circum- 
stances ;  but  still  proofs  of  the  severity  of 
the  pressure  multiply  upon   me.     As  an 
instance,  I  may  mention,  that  I,  this  very 
morning,   received  a  most  pressing  letter 
from  the  island  of  Valcntia,  in  the  county 
of   Kerry ;    and  that  letter   is  quite   free 
from  any  charge  that  can  be  imputed  to 
the  writers,  of  having  from  interested  mo- 
tives  made  a  demand  upon   the  Govern- 
ment.    The  writers  of  it  state  that  they 
had   thought   that   their   potatoes   in   the 
island  would  have  lasted  the  usual  time, 
but  that  they  now  find  they  are  completely 
gone — that    both    what    they    wanted    for 
food  and  for  seed  are  completely  destroyed. 
They  state  other  cases  of  distress.     But 
what  is  their  demand  ?     Their  demand  is 
not  for  the  public  money ;  but  their  simple 
appeal   is,    that   the   Government    should 
send  a  supply,  by  steamer,  of  Indian  meal 
or  oatmeal,  which  they  should  sell  to  the 
people,  at  cost  price,  for  ready  money.    Sir, 
I  say  that  when  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land are  daily  receiving  such  accounts  as 
these,  we  are  justified  in  saying   that  the 
distress  is  great,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
exaggerated.     My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  read  some  papers  to 
show  that  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland  some 
years  ago,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  my  hon.  Friend  said  ho  felt 
he  had  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
isting distress  was  so  great  as  the  distress 
was  then,  because  the  loss,  he  said,  from 
the  potatoes  was  not  so  great  this  year  as 
it  was  then.     Now,  1  will  not  debate  that 
point  with  my  hon.  Friend :  I  will  content 


myself  .with    referring   him    to   his    hon. 
Friends  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ar- 
magh, to  tell  hira  whether  it  is  not  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  month  of  May  is  the 
very  month  in  which,  in  Ireland,  there  is 
the  greatest  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  least  demand  for  assistance  on 
the  ground  of  distress,  if  distress  exists. 
And  when  my  hon.  Friend  taunts  us  with  the 
remark  that  the  evil  day  of  extreme  distress 
is  constantly  protracted,  let  me  remind  him 
and  the  House,  that,  from  the  first,  it  was 
stated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  people  might  be  expected  to  be  in  a 
great   state  of  distress  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April  ;   but  that   June,   July, 
and  August   would   be  found   to   be   the 
mouths  of    the   severest   pressure.      The 
month  of  May  was  passed  over,  but  for 
what  reason  ?     Because  the  month  of  May 
is  usually  the  time,  in  Ireland,  at  which  the 
cottiers  are  either  occupied  in  sowing  their 
potatoes,  or  are  employed  on  farm  labour 
for  wages;  and  any  supply  of  labour  that 
is  wanted  at  all  during  that  month  is  usually 
most  fairly  paid.     It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
any  diminution  of  the  distress,  or  that  the 
potatoes  are  not  so  much  diseased  as  was 
expected,  that  there  has  been  some  diminu- 
tion this  month  in  the  demands  on  the  public 
purse — though  1  can  assure  the  House  that 
diminution  has  been  Uttle  indeed — but  sim- 
ply from  the  operation  of  the  cause  I  have 
stated.     Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  quote  another  case — a  case  arising  in 
the  county  of  Cavan.     I  wish  to  quote  that 
instance,  because  it  belongs  to  a  district  ap- 
proaching the  locality  spoken  of  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Armagh.     If 
I  had  been  aware  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  address  the  House  this  even- 
ing, I  might  probably  have  been  prepared 
to   state    cases   arising  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
A  nobleman — -I  will  not  hesitate  to  men- 
tion his  name — Lord  Famham,  a  nobleman 
who  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  possible 
respect  and  esteem,  and  who  is  as  inca- 
pable of  practising   exaggeration   as   any 
Member  of  cither  House  of  Parhament,  has, 
within  these  twenty-fours,  placed  a  paper 
in  my  hands,  respecting  a  grievous  case 
of  distress  in  a  district  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  where   there  is  no  resident  land- 
lord, who  would,  like  him,  have  been  happy 
to  relieve  the  want.s  of  the  people.     Now, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire has  stated  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government   had   caused   those  who   had 
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poUtoes  to  8cU  to  withhold  them  from  the 
market,  and  that  the  price  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
[Mr.  Ba.nkks  :  I  said,  speaking  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  the  alann  they  created  l>y 
their  measurea  induced  people  to  withhold 
their  potatoes,  and  so  created  a  rise  in 
rice.j  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  my 
on.  Friend  stated  that  this  alarm  was 
fooUshly  created  by  the  Government,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  potatoes.  I  therefore  concluded  that 
he  meant  to  say — and  I  think  that  is  the 
logical  deduction — that  the  enlianced  price 
of  the  potatoes  was  the  result  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government.  Now,  really  this 
is  a  matter  of  assertion  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  controvert,  except  by  an  asser- 
tion of  an  opposite  character.  But  let 
me  ask  my  hon.  Friend  and  the  IIousc  to 
call  to  mind  what  are  the  steps  which  the 
Government  really  have  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion. But,  first,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  tlie  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
what  was  its  condition  in  1823  and  the 
preceding  year,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  referred;  for  in  those  years  the  loss 
in  the  potato  crop  did  not  arise  from  dis- 
ease, but  from  the  fact  of  the  potatoes  hav- 
ing been  pitted  during  a  wet  season.  The 
potatoes,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
hut  nevertheless  unexpectedly,  were  found, 
when  the  pits  were  opened,  to  be  entirely 
gone.  On  that  account  no  preparation 
was  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
The  loss  of  the  crop  was  wholly  unex- 
pected. That  is  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  occasions  of  distress, 
and  a  reason  that  amply  explains  it.  But 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  pre- 
vious to  the  distress  being  generally  known, 
as  soon  as  they  received  information 
leading  them  to  apprehend  it,  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  supply  of  Indian  com  and 
other  provisions  to  be  stored  in  various 
places  in  Ireland.  For  what  purpose  ? 
For  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  pre- 
venting a  deficiency  of  food.  Another  pur- 
pose the  Government  had  in  view,  was  the 
equally  valuable  one  of  producing  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  bj  sending  these  stores  into 
the  market  when  combinations  should  have 
tftken  place,  as  they  foresaw  would  be  the 
case,  and  food  should  have  been  raised  by 
such  means  to  a  famine  price,  and  been  ren- 
dered difficult  of  acquirement,  even  beyond 
the  necessary  operation  of  the  loss  of  the 
potato  crop.  On  this  (>oint  I  may  quote 
a  case  which  was  the  first  that  came  under 


my  cognizance  after  I  Vent  to  Dublin.  A 
deputation  from  Limerick  waited  on  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  myself,  consisting  of 
the  Dean  of  the  E><tablislied  Church,  the 
Mayor,  Sir  D'.  Roche,  and  Mr.  Monsell,  a 
gentleman  whose  admirable  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  distress  cannot  be  too  highly 
I)raiscd.  He  has  act«d  with  a  liberality 
and  patriotism  that  do  him  the  highest 
honour.  These  four  gentlemen  came  up 
as  the  deputation,  and  four  gentlemen 
more  respectable  could  not  have  been 
selected  ;  they  told  us  that  the  loss  of  the 
potatoes  had  come  upon  them  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  completely  by  surprise,  and 
that  whilst  a  fortnight  before  they  had 
anticipated  that  their  supply  would  have 
lasted  until  the  month  of  May,  they  now 
found  that  it  had  failed;  that  the  poor  of 
the  city  were  almost  in  a  state  of  famine; 
that  the  works  which  had  been  resolved 
upon  could  not  immediately  be  begun ; 
and  that  there  was  no  employment  to  be 
had  for  the  people.  We  told  them  that  the 
probability  was,  that  parties  who  had  food 
in  their  hands  might  be  operating  on  the 
markets.  Well,  the  price  in  Limerick  was 
at  that  time  7^d.  a  stone;  but  what  was 
the  reduction  consequent  upon  the  supply 
of  meal  sent  by  the  Government,  and  the 
sum  given  by  the  Government  correspond- 
ing to  the  subscription  raised  by  the  citizens 
among  themselves — a  reduction  showing 
that  we  were  right  in  our  anticipation  that 
combination  might  be  resorted  to  to  carry 
up  prices  ?  Potatoes  immediately  fell  from 
7|a.  to  5Jd.  a  stone ;  but  even  after  this 
reduction,  I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend  tlie 
Member  for  Northamptonshire,  and  every 
other  hon.  Member  who  is  connected  with 
Ireland,  wiU  state  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  on  prices  such  as  those. 
Sir,  I  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
addressing  the  House  on  this  occasion ;  I 
certainly  did  feel  that  refutotioiis  of  such 
statements  as  those  put  forth  to-night,  of 
the  small  amount  and  extent  of  distress, 
had  been  so  often  made  by  other  Members 
of  the  Government  equally  capable  with 
myself  of  distinguishing  the  truth,  and  that 
even  the  means  my  hon.  Friend  had  in  his 
hands,  if  he  had  heen  wilUng  to  apply  can- 
dour in  using  them,  were  so  complete,  as 
conveying  information  of  the  real  state  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  that  I  did  not  come 
down  prepared  on  this  occasion  with  any 
documents  or  evidence  to  reply  to  the 
charge  that  has  been  made.  I  will  not 
trespass  further  on  the  House ;  but  I  must 
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conclude  by  assuring  them,  in  the  most 
categorical  way  that  I  can,  that  the  distress 
in  Ireland,  though  not  universal,  is  general; 
and  that,  as  regards  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, they  will  be  found  to  be  fully 
borne  out  by  facts  which  before  long  will 
be  patent  and  conclusive. 

Mr.  FLOYBR  had  one  observation  to 
make  in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  to  make  some  remarks  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
and  had,  he  thought,  travelled  somewhat 
out  of  his  way  in  interposing  such  remarks 
in  his  attempt  to  answer  what  he  (Mr. 
Floyer)  considered  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ments of  bis  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague 
(Mr.  G.  Bankes).  lie  asked  the  House 
whether  the  natural  impression  produced 
by  the  noble  Lord's  observation  was  not 
that  the  common  if  not  the  general  rate  of 
wages  in  Dorsetshire  was  only  7*.  a  week  ? 
[The  Earl  of  Lincoln  :  I  was  quoting  Mr. 
Sheridan's  letter.]  He  knew  the  noble 
Lord  was  quoting  Mr.  Sheridan's  letter; 
but  as  he  understood  him,  the  noble  Lord 
agreed  with  the  statement  he  quoted,  and 
adopted  it  as  his  own.  If  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  it,  he  should 
not  have  made  it  to  the  House.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Floyer)  did  not  pretend  to  that  extent 
of  property  and  knowledge  of  the  county 
which  were  perhaps  possessed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  the  writer  of  that 
letter;  but  in  his  neighbourhood  near  the 
county  town  of  Dorset,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  county,  he  knew  it  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  truth  to  say  that  the  la- 
bourers were  receiving  only  7».  as  their 
weekly  wages.  He  knew  no  part  of  the 
coimty  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  so 
low.  He  must  refer  also  to  another  re- 
mark of  the  noble  Lord's,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  infer  that  the  condition  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer  was  something  similar 
to  that  of  the  Irish  peasant,  so  far  as  that 
he  was  compelled  to  live  upon  potatoes  as 
his  common  food :  he  could  state  with  per- 
fect confidence  that  there  had  scarcely  been 
any  period  at  which  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  of  Dorsetshire  was  better  than  it 
was  now;  and  if  it  was  true  that  they 
were  reduced  to  live  wholly  upon  potatoes, 
it  was  impossible  their  condition  could  bo 
as  flourishing  as  it  wag.  As  a  re])re8cnta- 
tive  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  rising  in  his  place  in  that 
House  to  give  his  unequivocal  denial  to  any 
•tatem«ot  which  had   been   or  might  be 


thrown-  out,  that  the  rate  of  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  that  county 
were  universally  so  low  as  the  House 
might  be  led  to  believe  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Lincoln). 

Mb.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  :  The 
noble  Lord  having  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  appealed  to  me,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  I  can  confirm  what  he 
has  said  as  far  as  regards  the  city  of  Limer- 
ick. I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  preca- 
rious supply  of  food,  the  noble  Lord's  fears 
were  not  exaggerated  when  he  expected 
an  outbreak  in  that  city;  I  believe  that 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
attended  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrance 
of  the  deputation  who  waited  on  him,  did 
prevent  an  outbreak  in  the  city  of  Limerick ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  Government  in  providing  a  store 
of  Indian  meal  that  the  prices  of  potatoes 
and  oats  were  prevented  from  rising  to  an 
extravagant  price.  So  much  for  the  city 
of  Limerick.  With  respect  to  the  district 
of  Clare  in  which  I  reside,  when  I  got  there 
I  found  on  one  side  a  schooner  attacked  on 
the  river  by  bodies  of  anned  men  ;  I  found 
on  the  other  cattle  guarded  by  soldiers  ;  I 
found  on  the  hills  near  me  a  starving,  and 
to  some  extent,  a  lawless  population  ;  and 
those  who  know  Ireland  best,  those  who 
have  lived  in  Ireland  for  several  years  past, 
know  not  only  that  Clare  is  liable  to  these 
outbreaks,  but  that  that  particular  district 
to  which  I  refer  has  got  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  heading  and  promoting  those 
riots.  When  I  found  this  state  of  things, 
I  felt  that,  as  an  inhabitant — still  more  as 
a  magistrate,  as  a  custodier  of  the  public 
peace — I  ought  not  to  lose  one  hour  in 
laying  before  the  Government  of  Ireland 
the  state  of  tilings  in  that  county  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that,  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  and  conduct  of  my  noble  Friend, 
the  poor  people  are  now  in  full  employ- 
ment ;  there  is  no  fear  of  an  outbreak ; 
and  I  believe  that  this  tranquillity  will  re- 
main, whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  with 
respect  to  their  food.  The  only  inaccuracy 
in  the  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  is, 
that  he  says  I  did  not  anticipate  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland.  I  did  anticipate  the  dis- 
tress ;  for  the  very  night  before  I  left 
town  I  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  dis- 
tress ;  but  I  was  certainly  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  distress.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  potatoes  had  not  only  failed 
the  poor  people,  but  that  there  was  really 
no  food  for  the  present  and  no  seed  for  the 
future,  and  that  no  language  could  be  too 
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strong  to  describe  the  state  of  distress, 
misery,  and  starvation  existing  in  that  par- 
ticular neij^hbourhood.  And  now,  having 
borne  my  full  testimony  to  the  statements 
of  my  noble  Friend,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  I  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  in 
so  violent  antagonism  to  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  as  some 
Members  seem  to  imagine.  My  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  speech,  read  extracts  from  a  letter 
to  Lord  Damley  by  Sir  E.  O'Brien  in 
1822,  describing  the  state  of  Clare  pretty 
nearly  in  the  terms  I  have  just  described 
it ;  and  here  I  would  beg  to  say  that  there 
was  no  gentleman  connected  with  the 
county  of  Clare  who  assisted  more  to  render 
the  inhabitants  independent  of  a  precarious 
supply  of  food  than  did  that  gentleman ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  public  testi- 
mony to  his  worth,  because  I  conceive  that 
his  memory  deserves  it.  But  my  hon.  Friend 
tlie  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  shown  that 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  Clare,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  this  should  be 
the  state  of  all  Ireland.  My  hon.  Friend,  in 
quoting  that  letter,  alluded  to  the  severe  dis- 
tress which  at  present  exists  in  the  county 
of  Clare ;  but  I  think  he  stated  in  his  speech 
that  it  was  not  universal  all  over  Ireland. 
In  the  same  way  I  say,  that  however  severe 
I  may  have  found  the  distress  in  my  own 
immediate  vicinity — and  I  only  speak  of 
my  own  vicinity — it  may  not  be  so  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  say,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  saying  it, 
that  I  believe  there  is  very  great  and  se- 
vere distress  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  we  must 
look,  not  for  a  diminution,  but  for  an  in- 
crease of  that  distress.  I  deeply  deplore, 
however — as  I  have  over  and  over  again 
said — that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  have 
made  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  by 
mixing  up  the  question  of  Irish  distress 
with  the  Com  Laws.  If  we  do  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  heat  of  party  debate,  give  too 
favourable  views  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  must  recollect  that 
his  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
wannest  friends,  would  have  been  as  strong, 
and  would  have  been  made  more  clear,  if 
he  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  a  tran- 
sitory calamity  and  the  necessity  for  per- 
manent measures  for  its  relief ;  nay,  that 
the  pressure  of  a  particular  case  rendered 
the  Legislature  less  competent  to  decide 
fairly  and  calmly  a  question  of  this  great 
extent.  But  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
rise  to  enter  ujwn  the  question  on  this 
occasion ;  but  I  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in 


the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  than 
to  do  otherwise  than  deplore  when  I  see  it 
mixed  up  with  any  subject  of  an  exciting 
and  in  some  measure  of  an  extraneous  cha- 
racter, because  it  may  prevent  us  arriving 
at  a  calm  conclusion  upon  it.  I  may  say 
also,  in  reference  to  that  country,  that 
however  you  may  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  or 
however  you  may,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
crease protection  to  agricultural  produce, 
unless  the  landlords  of  Ireland  exert  them- 
selves— unless  they  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices,  to  merge  their  party  and  political 
feelings,  to  soften  down  prejudices,  and  to 
obliterate  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past, 
the  result  will  do  no  good  to  Ireland.  I 
repeat  that,  while  I  maintain  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course 
which  the  Government  are  inviting  the 
House  to  pursue,  still  I  do  not  deny — on 
the  contrary  I  maintain — that  thi?  distress 
and  this  misery  must  be  met  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Irish  proprietors  themselves. 

Mr.  LEFROY  rose  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  oppose 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  from  a  feel- 
ing that  he  would  not  be  discharging  his 
duty  faithfiUly,  if  he  did  not  state  a  few 
facts  that  came  within  his  own  observation, 
showing  that,  however  distress  might  exist 
in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  that  it  was 
by  no  meant  so  general  in  that  country  as 
they  had  been  led  to  believe.  He  did  not 
intend  to  contradict  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Lincoln)  in  reference  to  the  distress  that 
was  said  to  exist  in  Limerick  and  the 
county  of  Clare.  All  that  he  was  prepared 
to  do,  was  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  were  conceme<l,  they 
did  not  warrant  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  if  they  were 
carried,  that  they  would  prove  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  that  country  ; 
and  that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  regret  their  adoption.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  state  that,  from  inquiries  he  had 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
those  districts  in  Ireland  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected,  he  foimd 
that  the  reports  of  the  existing  distress 
hod  been  much  exaggerated.  He  would 
first  allude  to  the  county  of  Longford;  and 
with  the  pemiission  of  the  House  would 
read  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  a  gentleman  in  Long- 
ford, dated  Granard,  April  14: — 

"  Kor  twenty  yean  I  have  not  teen  this  market 
better  (upplied  with  potatoet,  wta,  and  meal  than 
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it  wa»  yesterday — the  former  id.  the  stone,  good 
and  aonnd,  and  in  such  quantities  that  all  were 
not  sold;  oats  13».  6<f.  the  barrel  of  14  stone: 
and  meal,  of  which  there  was  a  largo  supply,  sold 
at  14«.  6d.  per  cwt.  This  report  would  apply  to 
the  market  yesterday  week,  and  yesterday  fort- 
night ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  resources 
of  this  part  of  Longford  will  be  found  more  than 
enough  for  the  consumption  during  the  summer, 
leaving  a  large  surplus  which  may  be,  as  necessity 
requires,  <lrafled  off  to  some  other  part  of  Ireland. 
I  attended  the  market  of  Castlepollar  last  Wed- 
nesday, which  is  ten  miles  from  GrananI,  nearer 
Dublin,  I  there  witnessed  also  a  plentiful  market, 
a  very  largo  supply  of  potatoes  particularly,  which 
were  sound  and  good,  selling  at  ild.  per  stone. 
The  people,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  bu  (I  mean  my 
own)  locality  are  generally  employed,  and  have 
taken  the  precautions,  by  means  of  the  loan  funds, 
of  laying  up  provisions  for  the  summer.  We  have, 
thank  (iod,  little  or  no  fever,  and  very  little  sick- 
ness of  any  kind  now  in  the  country." 

He  might  here  mention,  that  he  had  taken 
the  opportmiity  which  the  recess  afforded 
of  going  through  different  parts  of  Ireland 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  ; 
he  visited  various  market  towns  in  Long- 
ford, Sligo,  and  Roscommon,  and  from  the 
prices  at  which  potatoes  were  sold,  as  well 
as  the  supply  in  those  markets,  varying 
from  3J(i.  to  id.  a  stone,  good  and  sound, 
and  in  such  quantities  that  all  were  not 
sold,  he  could  not  helieve  that  distress 
existed  to  auy  considerable  e.\tent.  He  had 
also  written  to  several  extensive  land  agents 
in  that  country,  and  he  would  take  leave  to 
read  letters  that  he  had  received  from  gen- 
tlemen of  great  respectability. 

"  I  have  this  day,"  wrote  one  correspondent, 
"purohaaod  twenty  tons  of  meal,  at  15/.  10».a  ton, 
to  iune  next  month,  and  to  be  paid  back,  after  the 
harvest,  by  weekly  payments.  At  present  we  liave 
not  felt  the  pressure,  though  I5».  6d.  per  cvrt.  for 
meal,  and  3».  3d.  per  cwt.  for  potatoes,  is  a  high 
price  ;  in  1840,  I  paid  ISt.  and  20».  for  thirty 
tons  of  meal.  If  we  have  sufficient  employment  for 
three  months  in  the  summer,  I  should  be  in  hopes 
of  escaping  the  anticipated  &mine.  We  are  better 
€>ff  tluin  many  of  our  neighbours.  At  present  a 
combination  prevails  among  the  labourers  for  high 
wages,  4».  6a.  a  day  ;  in  consequence  many  remain 
idle,  and  the  huids  not  sufficiently  tilled." 

These,  he  considered,  were  not  famine 
prices,  and  further  proved  that  the  land- 
lords were  not  so  inattentive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  poor  tenantry  as  had  been 
represented.  With  respect  to  the  county  of 
Sligo,  he  could  also  state,  that  potatoes 
were  not  selling  there  at  a  higher  rate  than 
what  he  had  just  mentioned  ;  and  although 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera  that  town  had 
suffered  very  severely — ^perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  town  in  Ireland — some  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  Sligo  had  told  him 
(Mr.  Lefroy)  that  he  had  not  now  any  vio- 


lent cases  of  bowel  attacks  arising  from 
want  of  food,  or  any  fever  ;  and  the  physi- 
cian who  had  supplied  the  statement  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  existence  of  disease 
in  that  coimty,  could  not  be  considered  as 
competent  to  do  so,  as  he  lived  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  county  Mayo,  and  had  no  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  general  state  of 
the  county.  Sir  Robert  Booth,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Wynne,  gentlemen  resident  there, 
had  also  stated  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  famine  ;  and  their  statements,  he 
said,  were  deserving  of  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  read  another  letter  he  had 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  property,  to 
the  following  effect.  It  was  dated  March 
27,1846:— 

"  In  reply  to  yonr  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
fever  and  &mine,  I  beg  to  oflfer  the  following  opin- 
ion. Never  has  there  been  so  shameful  an  exag- 
geration on  any  subject  within  my  memory,  as  that 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  advocates  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  With  regard  to 
fever,  we  might  say,  aa  compared  with  other  years, 
there  is  none;  and  as  to  fiimine,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  the  price  is  moderate.  The  only 
pressure  it  in  cases  of  looms  being  idle  and  weavers 
unemployed,  partly  caused  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  between  .\merica  and  the  British 
Government,  and  partly  by  the  suspense  caused 
by  the  Corn  Law  question.  I  shall  now  give  my 
reasons  for  the  opinion  I  put  forward  : — 1.  As  to 
fever.  Whenever  our  district  has  been  visited  with 
fever  to  any  extent,  I  am  immediately  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  through  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing channels: — 1st.  The  parochial  clergy  fre- 
quently apply  for  aid  to  such  persons  as  they  find 
in  fever  and  requiring  aid.  2nd.  The  medical  at- 
tendant, who  has  the  care  of  the  tenancy,  and  to 
whom  they  have  access,  not  unfrequently  asks  for 
additional  bedding  to  separate  members  of  the  same 
family  to  prevent  contagion.  3rd.  The  borrowers 
at  the  loan  (nnd  are  obliged  to  have  my  signature 
to  prevent  fines  in  case  of  accidental  illness,  and 
especially  fever,  and  in  the  latter  case  I  never  re- 
fuse it.  And  lastly,  the  poor  in  fever  come  to  mo 
for  jam,  tea,  sugar,  and  bread,  which  are  generally 
supplied  on  demand,  as  a  gift  to  those  thus  afflict- 
ed. Now,  what  is  the  feet  ?  There  has  not  been 
an  instance  of  a  clergyman  recommending  any  one 
to  me  in  fever  since  the  potato  panic  commenced. 
The  medical  attendant  has  called  my  attention  to 
but  one  case  of  fever  within  the  same  period. 
There  are  not  three  cases  of  fever  in  families  con- 
nected with  the  loan  fund ;  and  lastly,  I  have  had 
only  one  case  of  clothing  and  one  of  food  as  neces- 
sary to  fever  patients.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  &mine.  When  others  were  laying  in 
oatmeal,  I  was  advised  by  experienced  merchants 
to  buy  none.  Those  who  bought  at  that  time 
(September  and  October)  at  17*.  6d.  per  cwt.  for 
oatmeal,  can  now  have  abundance  at  15».  I  lately 
entered  into  contracts  with  persons  who  sell  meal, 
to  supply  all  I  should  order  at  the  market  price 
each  week.  The  want  is  so  little  felt  as  yet,  that 
I  have  not  issued  orders  for  above  1 0  cwt  of  meal. 
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Thoas  who  had  diaSHed  potatOM  wars  not  altog«- 
ther  loMTi,  in  proof  of  which  I  nuy  mention  thin 
fiwt,  that  the  iteward  xold  tbi«  week  the  pork  ft>d 
exclusiTplj  on  bad  potatoe*  in  the  castle  Urmvard 
for  nearly  40/.  The  pigs  oort  \8L,  to  that  22/. 
profit  on  cloven  pigt,  or  2/L  each,  was  a  rery  good 
return  in  four  months." 

He  had  been  assured  also  by  a  physician 
residing  in  the  same  county  (Armagh), 
in  the  town  of  Portadown,  that  the  cases 
of  fever  had  been  less  in  number  than 
at  any  former  period  within  his  recollec- 
tion.    That  gentleman  said — 

"Portadown,  March  28,  1846. 
"  In  answering  jour  note  of  this  day,  I  have  to 
say  that,  along  with  all  the  other  dispensary  and 
fever  hospital  doctors  of  the  kingdom,  I  was  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  questions  from  Dublin 
Castle  respecting  fever  and  apprehended  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
■ay  that  my  answers  did  not  suit  their  purpose. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  been  less  illness,  and  parti- 
cularly fever,  in  this  part  of  the  country  this  winter 
than  almoMt  any  other  I  remember;  and,  of  course, 
I  made  my  answer  accordingly,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  out  of  800  cases,  they  received  only  83 
answers  betokening  fever,  bowel  compUint,  ic, 
and,  as  you  might  observe,  many  of  these  only  in 
apprehension,  which  was  the  way  the  question  was 
put.  Now  as  to  our  locality :  I  can  give,  after 
counting  up,  the  number  of  fever  patients  in  my 
dispensary-book  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  I  find 


sererol  places ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
in  opinion,  that  tlmt  distress  had  in  many 
cases  been  caused  by  a  cunibinatiou  of  per- 
sons, who  prevented  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  being  sent  into  the  markets,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  tended  to  raise  the 
prices.       He  would,  however,  suggest  to 
Her    Majesty's    Government,    that    they 
ought  to  take  measures  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Indian  com  and  meal,    in   such  a 
manner   as  woidd    defeat    that    combina- 
tion.    [The  Earl  of  Linxols  :  It  has  been 
done  already.]     Some  reflections  had  been 
thrown    upon    the    resident   gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  for  not  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  "special  sessions"  that  had  been 
ordered  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording relief  to  the  distressed  people ;  but 
he  was  informed  that  the  reason  of  their 
not  having  done   so   arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  assizes  were  so  near  at  hand,  that 
had  they  taken  such  measures  as  was  ex- 
pected they  would  have  done,  they  consi- 
dered that  they  would  be  conferring  bene- 
fits on  local  contractors  alone,  and  not  on 
the  people  who  required  assistance ;  and  it 
was    to    that   circumstance  their  conduct 


I  have  had  19  out  of  1,400  patients  which  I  look    gjjouij  ^  ascribed,  and  not  to  any  indif- 

upon  as  exceedingly  small  out  of  that  number  of    e i; ^, ^_  _f  »i.."l ;_ 

patients,  and  for  the  space  of  three  months. 


The 


ference  regarding  the  wants  of  the  poor  in 
their  respective  localities. 

Mr.  BORTIIWICK  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  House  decided  upon  the 
Motion  submitted  by  his  hon.  Friend.    The 
right  hon.   Baronet    at    the    head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government   had   declared   his 
intention  of  walking  in  the  light    of   the 
Constitution.     He  was  not,  however,  one 
who  asserted  that  the  Corn  Laws  was  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.     The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  declared  those  laws  to  be  un- 
just, which,  but    a    short    time    since  ho 
deemed  to  be  only  impolitic ;  and  what  the 
extent  of   his    next   conviction  might  be, 
was  most  difficult  to  tell.     He  would  read 
to  the  House  a  few  lines  written  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  m  which 
he  lived  —  he  meant  Sir  Walter  Scott  — 
when  comparing  Louis   the   Sixteenth  of 
Franco  with  Charles  the  First  of  England, 
which  appeared   to   him  to  be  eminently 
charncteristic  of  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.       The   hon.  Member   r^td 
oooe ;  others  mentioned  one  or  two  cases.    They    the  following  extract : — 
M  .(read  also  in  saying  that  as  yet  there  wa.  no        ..  Both  Mivereigns  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
dittnwi  of  any  peouhar  degree.  being  deceitftil  and  insincere,  when  perhaps  both. 

Having  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  these    but  certainly  Louis,  only  changed  his  course  of 
statements,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  deny    ^"'"'"'■'  fro"'  a  clmnge  of  his  own  opinion,  or 

the  existence  of  distress  in  certain  parts  of    ZTrr1fT"^^  '"""^'''  '".'*  .""r-J*"""^"**  ""» 
"    ,       ,  ,  .,        I    ..     i-j    '    .  .    .        nefornng  to  the  sentmients  of  others.     Few  mo- 

Ireland,  as  he  considered  it  did  exist  in    narehs  of  any  country  certainly  bavo  changed 


year  before  hut  registered  somewhat  above  800 
patients  who  had  fever ;  but  that  was  an  extraor- 
dinary year.  The  year  preceding  it,  and  Inst  year, 
were  each  about  IfiO ;  so  you  can  see,  take  it  in 
either  way,  the  proportion  is  small.  At  present  I 
have  not  three  cases  in  hand ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  not  ten  cases  in  Drumaree  parish,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  contains  Ifi.OOO  inliabitants : 
besides,  this  is  generally  the  most  subject  to  fever 
of  any  coimtry  I  know.  The  district  about  Jan- 
dreyee,  I  would  say,  is  equally  free  of  fever  extend- 
ing on  to  Scarva,  which  is  the  terminus  of  my 
visiting,  and  within  two  miles  of  your  own  resi- 
dence; iO  that,  judging  from  all  these  ciroum- 
Hanee*,  I  would  say  that  your  parish  cannot  be 
mooh  infected.  As  to  all  other  sickness,  our  dis- 
pensary report  does  not  exceed  last  year,  nor  until 
the  last  fortnight  did  it  equal  last  season  in  num- 
b<<r  of  patients,  which  has  been  inareawd  just 
lately  by  a  feverish  cold  or  influenia,  and  a  diar- 
rboca  which  is  just  now  present,  and  which  I  cannot 
justly  trace  to  unwholesome  food." 

Another  corrcupondent  writes — 

■■  I  dined  in  company  with  five  clergymen  on 
Friday  last,  who  have  Urge  parishes,  and  their  de- 
cided opinion  was,  that  there  never  was  so  little 
fever  as  tliis  year.     Some  of  them  said  they  had 
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their  counsels  and  measures  so  often  as  Louis 
XVI.,  and  with  this  unhappy  consequence,  that 
he  neither  persevered  in  a  firm  and  severe  course 
of  government  long  enough  to  inspire  respect, 
nor  in  a  conciliatory  and  yielding  policy  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  propitiate  regard  and  inspire 
confidence.  It  is  with  regret  we  mention  this,  in 
a  character  otherwise  so  excellent." 

He  trusted   that   the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  had  at  one  time  declared    the  Com 
Laws  to  he  impolitic,  and  at  another  un- 
just, would,  ere  long,  like  Louis  XVI.,  his 
illustrious  prototype,  return  to  his  original 
position ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  his 
changes  of  opinion  might  not  be  visited  on 
his  country — he  would  not  say  upon  himself, 
lie  did  not  accuse  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
of  acting  upon  other  than  sincere  convic- 
tion ;  hut  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  man 
who  viewed   the    present  state  of  things, 
and  recollected   the  past,  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  which  had  caused  so  great  a 
ditference  between  him  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  followers.      Those  followers  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  repeated  and 
signal  proofs  of  how  desirous  they  were  to 
remain  attached  to  him.     For  his  financial 
policy  they  were  willing    to    do    him  full 
justice.     They  sacrificed  many  minor  con- 
siderations and  many  points  of  detail  sooner 
than  separate  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet: 
when  the  question  was  not  mere  detail  or 
of  slight  import,  but  one  involving  a  great 
principle  upon  which  the  most  important 
interests    of   this  country  depended,  they 
were  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  act 
for   themselves,    and    to    stand   by  those 
opinions  which  they  believed  to  be  based 
upon  justice  and  on  a  sound  policy,  and  to 
which  they  had    always  adhered.      They 
were,  he  repeated,  prepared  to  foUow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  wherever  he  led  them, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  him — in 
the  language  of  Lord  Castlereagh — turning 
his  back  upon  himself ;  so  long  as  he  walked 
in  a  straight  and  open  line  of  policy — so 
long  as  he  was  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
Constitution,  so  long  they  were  prepared 
to  submit  to  his  leadership ;  but  when  he 
deviated  from    that    path,  and  would    no 
longer  be  guided  by  that  light — when  he 
turned  into  the  course  selected  by  his  op- 
ponents, that  party  would  follow  him  no 
further.       The    right    hon.    Baronet    had 
stated  that  what  he  had    before  thonght 
impolitic,    he    now  believed  to  be  unjust. 
This  he  thought  rather  a  strange  expression 
from  one  so  eminent.     For  let  them  con- 
sider what  it  really  amounted  to — that  for 
thirty  years  he  bad  been  unable  to  discover 
what  justice  was ;  but  notwithstanding  this 


extraordinary  blindness,  he  became  sud- 
denly illuminated,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
discover  it  in  the  course  of  a  single  debate. 
Now  it  might  be  fairly  said,  that  policy  was 
the  birth  of  circumstances,  for  what  was 
politic  last  year  might  be  impohtic  this; 
but  justice  was  eternal  and  immutable — 
the  same  thirty  years  ago  as  she  was  now 
— the  same  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate, 
as  she  was  at  the  end  or  middle  of  it.  He 
asked  the  House,  was  there  any  man  in 
his  sober  senses,  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other,  who  would  believe  that  one 
possessed  of  the  long  experience,  the  acute 
judgment,  the  consummate  ability,  the 
keen  perception  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
could  not  for  thirty  years,  though  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  machinery  and 
working  of  the  State,  perceive  what  was 
just  from  what  was  unjust  ?  The  best 
statesmen  might  err  as  regarded  matters 
of  policy ;  but  he  who  could  mistake  injus- 
tice for  justice,  wrong  for  right,  must  be 
surely  the  reverse  of  all  that  they  be- 
lieved the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  be.  M. 
Guizot,  in  the  French  Chamber,  used  these 
words  : — 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  proposes  to  pat 
those  branches  of  national  industry  which  can 
accept  the  contest  without  perishing,  to  this  proof 
of  foreign  competition.  But  do  not  think  on  that 
account  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Conservative  in  political  economy.  Do  not  tliink 
that  he  has  abolished,  or  that  he  means  to  abolish, 
all  protecting  duties.  You  can  pan  in  review  all 
the  duties  established  by  this  new  Tariff,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Minister  of  Commerce  said  yes- 
terday, and  you  will  find  that  many  protecting 
duties  continue  to  exist  in  it,  and  protecting  duties 
of  a  very  efficacious  kind.  Sir  Robert  Peel  does 
not  mean  blindly  to  give  up  the  market  of  England 
to  foreign  industry.  He  is  not  the  apostle  of  un- 
limited liberty  of  commerce.  lie  is  merely  the 
partisan  of  foreign  competition  limited  to  certain 
conditions.  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  true  character, 
the  real  end  of  the  measures  which  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  under  discussion  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.  What  is  there  in  the  measures 
for  us  to  adopt?  The  first  of  these  measures, 
namely,  the  social  reform  which  interests  the 
manufacturing  population,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  is 
not  applicable  to  us." 

His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  re- 
ferred to  those  words  to  show  that  foreign 
countries  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  adopt 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  policy  as  he 
seemed  to  anticipate ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  in  reply  said,  and  his  reply  was 
rather  remarkable,  that  "  he  never  gave  a 
guarantee  that  at  the  approach  of  a  new 
election  the  French  Minister  would  say 
that  restriction  should  be  removed." 
Which  amounted  to  this — that  M.  Guizot 
hold  certain  opinions,  but  would  not  avow 
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them ;  that  he  thought  it  a  hetter  course 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Chamher  first, 
and  to  betray  them  after.  Surely  that  was 
not  the  conduct  of  a  great  statesman,  such 
as  they  had  been  assured  M.  Guizot  was. 
M.  Cunin  Gridaiue,  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce,  speaking  on  the  question  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  France 
and  Belgium,  says — 

"  The  economical  refonnB  proposed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  cannot  &il  to  lure  occupied  gene- 
ral attention.  Those  who  think  that  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  given  us  by 
the  English  Parliament,  advi.se  a  premature  and 
dangerous  act.  England  has  never  pursued  any 
t>ther  lino  of  conduct  than  that  of  her  interest ; 
and  she  was  right.  It  is  in  tluit  particular  wo 
should  imitate  her.  From  the  earliest  period  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  England  to  extend  her  manu- 
factures, her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  to  obtain 
in  all  cases  an  advant.tge  over  her  competitors. 
She  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  carried  away  by 
theories ;  she  consulted  facts.  She  studied  her 
position,  compared  it  with  that  of  other  countries, 
and  she  acted  accordingly.  •  •  •  I  must  hero 
remark,  however,  that  England  does  not  in  any 
way  modify  her  colonial  system.  That  is  to  say, 
she  continues  to  reserve  for  herself  the  manu&c- 
tures,  navigation,  and  commerce,  which  ought  to 
administer  to  tho  wants  of  100,000,000  consum- 
ers." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  foreign  countries 
should  hail  with  pleasure  the  relaxations 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  the  question  was,  were  they  prepared 
to  act  in  the  same  spirit  of  reciprocity  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  at  this  por- 
tion of  his  speech  but  imperfectly  heard, 
then  alluded  to  the  following  passage  of 
tho  speech  of  M.  Guizot : — 

"  Wliat  is  the  position  of  France  ?  We  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  social  reform,  for  our 
manufacturing  population  is  much  less  numerous 
than  our  agricultural  population,  and  is,  comiara- 
tively  speaking,  bett<'r  otf  than  the  same  class  in 
England,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
which  [leriodiciUy  affect  the  British  markets. 
Thus  we  are  not  calle<l  upon  to  imitate  the  social 
rpfnrm  now  passing  in  England,  and  there  pre- 
senting so  interesting  a  siH-ctacle.  Neither  are 
we  called  upon  to  imitate  her  commercial  reform, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  for  a  series  of  years  we 
have  been  proceeding  step  by  stop  in  the  [wth  of 
industrial  reforms,  and  for  the  further  reason,  that 
the  home  market  is  mora  valuable  than  the  fo- 
reign." 

M.  Guizot  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
immen.sc  disparity  between  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  deceived,  no  doubt,  by  tlie  Popu- 
lation Returns  of  1841  ;  and  more  false  re- 
turns had  never  been  laid  upon  tho  Table 
of  that  House,  no,  not  even  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  In  these  returns,  every  black- 
smith, every  man  who  fashioned  tlie  plough- 
share  and   the   horseshoe,   who,   in  fact, 


lived  by  the  farmer,  was  returned  as  & 
manufacturer.  Every  tailor  who  made 
clothes  for  the  farmer  and  his  children — 
every  village  sempstress — in  short,  every 
description  of  artificer  who  lived  almost 
solely  upon  the  farmer  and  his  labourers, 
was  returned  as  a  manufacturer.  These 
people  were  all  returned  to  that  House  as  a 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
Great  Britain.  The  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  reply  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn,  was  a 
complete  failure.  To  that  noble  Lord's 
arguments  he  did  not  even  attempt  a  re- 
ply. As  regarded  the  Irish  famine,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much  in  the  com- 
mencement of  these  debates,  he  would 
read  an  extract  from  the  Kilkenny  Mo- 
derator, copied  into  the  Morning  Post  of 
this  day : — 

"  Distress,  in  some  few  instances  deep  and  dire, 
no  doubt  there  is,  and  no  doubt  it  wifl  increase  at 
summer  advances :  but  then  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  when  the  seed  will  have  been 
sown,  potatoes  must  fiill  in  price.  There  is  an 
abundant  stock  of  sound  potatoes  in  the  country, 
which  is  merely  withheld  from  the  market  on  the 
speculation  of  commanding  an  increased  prioe 
hereafter.  The  following  is  the  return  which  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Fever  Hospital : — 

Patients  admitted  for  the  quarter  ending 

Feb.  1,  1846 389 

For  the  quarter  ending  May  1,  1846        .    246 

Showing  a  decrease  of  disease  for 
the  quarter  ending  May  1  of      .       83 
And  as  compari-d  with  last  year: — 
Quarter  ending  May  1,  1846    .         .         .     330 
Quarter  ending  May  1,  1846    .  .246 

Decrease  as  compared  with  the  cor- 

resiKmdjng  quarter  last  year  .       84 

This  statement  did  not  seem  to  confirm  the 
])rediction  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  told  them, 
first,  that  the  famine  was  to  take  place  in 
March,  then  in  May,  and  finally  in  July. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  fa- 
mine in  Ireland;  and  great  distress  there 
might  be  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but 
that  unfortimatcly  was  the  case  almost 
every  year,  and  was  to  a  great  extent 
traceable  to  the  social  relations  between 
landlord   and   tenant    there.     There   was 

flenty  of  potatoes  and  plenty  of  com  in 
reland — there  was  no  deficiency  what- 
ever of  any  description  of  food  in  Ire- 
land. He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  spoken  on  that  night  (the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln), whether  or  no  there  was  not  abun- 
dance of  food  in  Ireland  ?  The  fact  could 
not  be  denied.  But  even  supposing  there 
was  a  famine  there,  how  would  the  present 
measure  relieve  it  ?     The  want  of  connex- 
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ion  between  the  evil  and  the  remedy  was 
80  much  felt,  that  nobody  had  attempted 
to  establish  it  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  said — 

"  The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  raid  Ia.it 
night  that  he  could  not  aee  that  connexion ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  following 
the  same  tr.ick,  las  also  said  that  he  did  not  seo 
the  intimate  connc3don  between  the  two  questions. 
Will  the  House,  then,  allow  me  to  state  what  was 
the  effect  produced  on  mj  mind  by  this  inevitable 
coming  scarcity  in  Ireland  ?  I  foresaw,  and  I  am 
afraid  rightly,  that  it  would  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  suffering  community  in  Ireland 
aid  from  the  public  purse  of  this  country  to  meet 
this  great  calamity.  Already  some  advances  of  the 
public  money  have  been  aakedfbr,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  further  advances  may  still  be  neceuary.  Then 
this  great  question  presents  itself — Can  in  Siimess 
any  Minister  of  the  Crown  propose  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  out  of  the  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  public  money,  to  aid  in  the  sustenance  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  Ireland,  while,  artifi- 
cially, by  UwB  so  designed,  the  price  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  enhanced  ?  Other 
persons  may  be  bold  enough  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position ;  but  I  confess  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  have  induced  me  to  be  responsible  for  such 
a  proposal.  I  told  my  right  hon.  Friend  that,  if 
such  a  course  should  be  necessary,  I  strongly  ad- 
vised the  suspension  of  the  existing  law ;  and  that 
suspension,  I  find,  is  now  generally  approved  of  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  The  humane,  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  landlords  of  England  could  not  tole- 
rate for  a  moment  that  distress,  such  as  that  likely 
to  visit  Ireland,  should  not  be  met." 

There  had  been — there  would  have  been — 
no  objection  on  any  side  of  the  House  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Government  would  have  experienced 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  such  a  step — they 
had  experienced  none.  What  hon.  Mem- 
bers near  him  complained  of  was,  not  that 
relief  had  been  applied,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  applied  earlier.  They  further  com- 
plained that  a  temporary  exigency  should 
be  met  by  a  permanent  measure — that  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  whole  commercial 
policy  of  this  country  was  governed  should 
be  overturned  to  meet  a  pressing  but  fleet- 
ing evil,  for  which  it  was  altogether  unfit. 
But  let  them  consider  the  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  another  ground.  Why 
should  Ireland  be  made  the  pretext  for  in- 
troducing this  measure  at  all  ?  If  the  mea- 
sure was  just,  per  te,  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. If  the  present  law  was  unjust,  it 
ought  to  be  abolished.  If  the  case  amounted 
to  one  of  justice  or  injustice,  as  had  been 
stated,  there  was  no  need  of  dragging  in 
the  state  of  Ireland  at  all.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had,  speaking  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom,  drawn  an  imaginary  line 
Vol.  II. 


from  In,verness  to  Southampton,  stating 
that  exceedingly  little  wheat  was  grown  on 
the  west  of  that  line  ;  hut  such  was  not  the 
fact.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  was  grown 
west  of  it,  and  some  of  the  best  wheat  in 
the  kingdom,  too.  But  what  was  to  he- 
come  of  those  small  farmers  and  their  la- 
bourers whom,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
admitted,  this  measure  would  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  ?  They  were  accus- 
tomed at  public  dinners  to  quote  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Goldsmith — 

"  Princes  and  peers  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  pca-saiitry,  a  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

He  regretted  to  say,  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  study  the  interests  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  their  fellow  country- 
men ;  and  in  this  measure  it  was  plain  the 
agricultural  population  was  quite  over- 
looked. He  deprecated  this  measure  as 
interfering  with  the  market  for  provisions. 
"  Of  all  things"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  an  indis- 
creet tampering  with  the  trade  of  provisions  is  the 
most  dangerous,  and  it  is  always  worst  in  the 
time  when  men  are  most  disposed  to  it ;  that  is,  in 
the  time  of  scarcity.  Because  there  is  nothing  on 
which  the  passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their 
judgment  so  weak,  and  on  which  there  exists  such 
a  multitude  of  ill-founded  prejudices."  "  The  great 
use  of  Government  is  as  a  restraint ;  and  there  is 
no  restraint  which  it  ought  to  put  upon  others, 
and  upon  itself  too,  rather  tlian  that  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  jury  of  speculating  under  circum- 
stances of  irritation.  The  number  of  idle  tales 
spread  about  by  the  industry  of  faction,  and  by  the 
leal  of  foolish  good  intention,  nnil  greedily  devoured 
by  the  malignant  credulity  of  mankind,  tends  infi- 
nitely to  aggravate  prejudices  which  in  themselves 
are  sufficiently  strong."  "  It  is  a  [lerilous  thing 
to  try  experiments  on  the  farmer.  The  fitrmer's 
capital  (except  in  a  few  persons  and  in  a  very  few 
places)  is  far  more  feeble  than  commonly  is  ima- 
gined. The  trade  is  a  very  poor  trade.— it  is  subject 
to  great  risks  and  losses.  The  capital,  such  as  it 
is,  is  turned  but  once  in  the  year ;  in  some  branches 
it  requires  three  years  before  the  money  is  paid. 
I  believe  never  less  than  three  in  the  turnip  and 
grass-land  course,  which  is  the  prevalent  course 
on  the  more  or  less  fertile  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams,  and  these  compose  the  soil  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  England — the  best  adapted,  and  per- 
haps the  only  ones  that  are  adapted  to  the  turnip 
husbandry.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  most  pro- 
sperous &rmer,  counting  the  value  of  his  quick  and 
dead  stock,  the  interest  of  the  money  he  turns,  to- 
gether with  his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or  overseer, 
ever  dfws  make  twelve  or  flfleen  per  cent,  by  the 
year  on  his  capital.  I  speak  of  the  prosperous. 
In  most  of  the  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen 
within  my  observation,  I  have  rarely  known  a 
farmer  (who  to  his  own  trade  has  not  added  some 
other  employment  or  traffic)  that,  after  a  course 
of  the  most  unremitting  parsimony  and  labour,(such 
for  the  greater  part  is  theirs,  1  .ind,  iKrsevering  in 
his  business  for  a  long  course  of  years,  died  worth 
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more  than  pud  his  debU,  leaving  hia  posterity  to 
continue  in  nearly  the  same  equal  conflict  between 
industry  and  want  in  which  the  last  predecessor, 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  before  him,  lived 
and  died." 

Now,  it  was  on  statements  like  these,  that 
the  right  hon.  ]5aronet  founded  his  argu- 
ments. He 'said,  if  tlio  farmers  have  gue- 
eeeded  no  licttcr  than  this  in  their  trade, 
then  what  has  protection  done  for  them  ? 
He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would  reply,  if  manu- 
factures in  England  have  not  prospered, 
notwithstanding  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  that  country,  then  what  had  free  trade 
done  for  manufactures  ?  These  questions 
answered  one  another ;  hut  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the 
foul  idol  of  free  trade,  the  prospects  and 
hopes  of  that  numerous  class,  the  small 
farmers  of  England  * — was  he  prepared  to 
give  up  the  welfare  of  his  country,  which 
for  centuries  had  depended  upon  them  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  he 
wished  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent prosperity  in  trade.  But  that  was 
impossihlc  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  world  had  stood  for  si.x  thousand  years, 
yet  no  man  could  show  a  single  instance  of 
an  empire,  great  and  prosperous,  that  had 
flourished  on  the  sole  foundation  of  trade. 
Trade  was,  in  its  essential  character,  as 
fluctuating  and  variable  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves  that  bore  her  traffic  to  our  shores. 
Trade  had  left  all  countries  that  were  de- 
pendent upon  her  alone  for  their  prosperity 
in  absolute  ruin,  while  those  countries 
■which  had  remained  true  to  those  sound 
principles  that  were  advocated  by  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him,  had  flourished,  as  this 
country  had  continued  to  flourish.  Did 
they  think,  if  these  new  views  had  been 
adopted  three  centuries  ago,  that  England 
would  have  commanded  the  world  as  she 
did  now  ?  He  placed  these  facts  in  juxta- 
position before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  restrictions  which 
they  had  maintained,  the  trade  of  England 
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had  risen  from  nothing  to  that  vast  amount 
at  which  the  world  now  wondered.  Not 
simultaneously  —  not  contemporaneously  ; 
but  on  account  of  that  very  protection 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  asked 
the  House  to  remove  :  and,  avowing  that 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  six  weeks 
he  hM  come  to  the  conviction  that  these 
laws  were  unjust,  he  proposed  to  strike 
from  the  foundations  of  the  country  all  the 
props  and  pillars  of  her  past   prosperity. 


The  right  hon.  Baronet  told  the  nobU 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  in  his  Imst 
speech,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons 
why  he  continued  to  persevere  with  these 
measures  which  he  had  so  unhappily 
brought  into  the  House.  But  in  the 
whole  of  that  speech,  as  in  the  whole  of 
his  preceding  ones,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  contented  himself  with  simple  asser- 
tions. He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  kneeling 
at  the  shrine  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton— ^to  be  repeating  hia  credo, 
"  I  believe,"  he  said,  *'  that  the  farmers' 
of  England  will  not  be  destroyed  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  westward  of  a  certain  line  in- 
jury will  not  be  done  ;  I  believe  tliat  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  is  wrong 
in  his  calculations  ;  I  beheve  that  his  con- 
clusions arc  erroneous  and  inaccurate. 
But,  beyond  his  own  belief,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  gave  them  no  argument  whatever. 
In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  Her 
Majesty's  Administration,  he  was  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  was  not  too  severe 
when,  in  his  celebrated  letter,  he  said  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  only  sought  an 
excuse  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  compared,  as  he  did  in  a  late 
speech,  the  noble  Lord  the  Meml)er  for 
Lynn  to  Gil  Bias  or  Dr.  Sangrado,  he  (Mr. 
Borthwick)  begged  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  that  comparison  applied  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  protection  party,  who  main- 
tained the  old  system  ;  who  believed  that 
the  heart  of  the  patient  was  still  in  the 
same  place  that  it  was  before  ;  who  repu- 
diated the  notions  of  bleeding  and  hot 
water.  They  practised  the  old  system — 
they  were  followers  of  the  ancient  College 
of  Physicians,  who,  relying  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  believed  that  if 
they  left  nature  to  her  own  course  the  pa- 
tient would  recover,  and  the  country  would 
bo  prosperous.  In  1841,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  Gil  Bins.  Their  innocent  youth  had  not 
arrived  at  that  period  of  discipline  ;  they 
stood  upon  the  ancient  system.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ot  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  that  time  duly  called  in  :  he 
felt  the  patient's  pulse  ;  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  ;  his  nostrums  wore  taken,  and  the 
country  prospered.  The  country  then 
sought  no  cliange  ;  but  from  the  mere  love 
of  change,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  abandoned  his  former  views 
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of  the  country's  prosperity,  and  adopted 
new  ones.  He  did  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman better  than  with  the  comparison 
with  which  he  lashed  another  and  less  dis- 
tinguished changeling — 

"  Like  the  Tile  straw  that   wliirU  about   the 

street*, 
The  wretched  warerer  sticks  to  all  he  meets. 
Coached,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  £uit. 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last.** 

The  right  hon.  Barpnct  had  spoken  with 
some  indignation  of  what  he  chose  to  call 
an  alliance  between   the  noble   Lord   the 
Member  for  Lynn   and   the   Member  for 
Limerick.     There  was  no  alliance  ;  but  it 
was  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  men 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  should  have  become  the 
champions    for   purity    of   alliance.      The 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  League  were 
like  Helena  and  llertnia  in  the  play,  not 
indeed  yet  seated  both  upon  one  cushion  : 
that  was  to  come.     But  like  them — 
"  Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
Both  creating  one  flower,  both  on  one  sampler.*' 
"  Like  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
But  jrpt  an  union  in  partition.'* 
"  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  item. 
Two  seeming  bodies  but  one  baart.** 

He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would  suc- 
ceed in  rendering  victorious  those  princi- 
ples imder  which  this  country  had  grown 
to  its  unprecedented  greatness,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  defeated 
in  his  attempt,  which,  if  it  succeeded, 
there  would  inevitably  follow  this  conse- 
quence, that  however  it  might  benefit 
France  and  foreign  countries,  it  could  not 
fail  to  involve  in  destruction  the  country  in 
which  ho  lived. 

Mil.  HENLEY  wished  to  offer  a  few 
observations  to  the  House  on  this  import- 
ant subject  ;  and  as  a  Member  in  liis  posi- 
tion had  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing in  a  debate  on  the  third  reading,  he 
tnuted  the  House  would  l>ear  with  him 
now  for  a  short  time.  With  regard  to  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's 
<jiovernment  to  depart  from  the  policy 
which  they  had  formerly  pursued,  he  might 
remark,  that  the  first  argument  adduced 
by  the  Government  had  reference  to  the 
social  position  of  the  country.  A  great 
improvement,  they  said,  had  taken  place 
in  the  country  within  the  last  four  years, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  crime. 
But  he  might  remark,  that  the  progress  of 
free-trade  measures  had  not  been  going  on 
for  the  last  four  years,  but  for  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  dimi- 


nution of  crime  was  caused  by  the  adoption 
of  free-trade  measures,  then  that  diminu- 
tion ought  to  have  gone  on  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  Now,  he  would  assert  that 
during  the  last  four  years  there  had  been 
a  remarkable  decrease  of  crime.  In  1842 
there  were  31,000  commitments  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  these  commitments  had  dimin- 
ished by  a  fourth  part  during  the  next  four 
years.  But,  had  the  same  result  been 
obtained  during  the  last  thirty  years  ?  On 
the  contrarv,  he  found  that  crime  ha  1  more 
than  doubled  in  that  time.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  last  four  years,  had  no  other 
cause  been  in  operation  than  the  progress 
of  free-trade  measures  ?  He  would  not 
now  allude  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, though  the  importance  of  spending 
20,000,000i.  in  the  course  of  a  year  for 
the  employment  of  labour  was  not  to  bo 
overlooked.  But  was  there  nothing  else  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment  and 
distress  which  were  felt  in  the  commercial 
districts  in  1842,  and  the  numbers  who, 
having  emigrated  from  the  agricidtural  dis- 
tricts thither,  had  no  parochial  relief  till 
they  got  back  to  their  parishes,  all  of  which 
causes  had  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
crime  at  that  period,  and  were  not  now  in 
existence,  he  wondered  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  no  notice  of  the  strong  religious 
movement  which  had  been  going  on  in  the 
country  for  the  last  ten  years — a  move- 
ment which  w^as  neither  confined  to  the 
Church  nor  to  Dissenters,  but  which  com- 
prised one  and  all  in  a  great  effort  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow  creatures.  Was  it 
not  likely  that  the  good  seed  which  had 
been  sown  during  that  time  was  now  be- 
ginning to  bear  some  fruit  ?  But  without 
alluding  to  that  circumstance,  the  Govern- 
ment acted  on  the  bare  figures  ;  and 
though  they  were  too  clever  and  ingenious 
to  assert  in  express  terms  that  this  was 
owing  to  their  commercial  measures,  yet 
they  led  the  House  and  the  country  to 
draw  that  inference,  which  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  But  he  would  admit  that 
the  real  question  was  whether  these  mea- 
sures were  good  in  themselves,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  go  into  that  question.  The 
hon.  Members  for  Wolverhampton  and  Dur- 
ham contended,  that  the  effect  of  these 
measures  would  be  to  cheapen  food,  and 
that  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  peo- 
ple would  be  benefited.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  did  not  adopt  that  argu- 
ment ;  he  said  the  cheap-food  ai-gument  was 
never  his ;  and  he  believed  the  hon.  Member 
never  used  it  except  on  some  particular  oc- 
U  2 
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casions  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  get 
up  the  Bteam.  The  hon.  Member's  great 
argument  was,  that  the  country  would  be 
benefited  by  an  increase  of  trade.  The 
Government  did  not  exactly  adopt  either 
of  those  arguments.  They  did  not  say 
that  corn  would  be  cheaper  by  their  mea- 
sure ;  but  they  said  it  would  be  a  guarantee 
against  its  being  dearer.  Now,  it  was  a 
fact  that  corn  was  cheaper  in  this  country 
thirty  years  ago,  before  the  commercial 
code  was  relaxed  at  all,  and  also  that  there 
was  then  a  greater  equality  of  price  than 
there  was  now.  But  had  the  condition  of 
the  people  improved?  If  it  were  true  that 
the  commercial  relaxations  of  the  last  thirty 
years  had  cheapened  bread,  increased  trade, 
and  obtained  equality  in  price,  then  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  mended.  But  was  it  so?  To 
what  test  must  they  resort  to  try  this 
question  ?  He  had  already  alluded  to  the 
question  of  crime,  and  shown  that  it  did 
not  bear  out  the  conclusions  which  Govern- 
ment wished  them  to  draw.  With  regard 
to  wages,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  come 
to  a  sound  conclusion,  there  were  so  many 
disturbing  causes  in  operation  with  regard 
to  articles  of  consumption.  The  only  test 
lie  could  take  was  sugar,  an  article  which 
was  in  luiversal  use,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  ought  to  have  increased,  as  tea 
and  coffee  had  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
the  use  of  malt  liquors.  Now,  he  found 
that  in  1820  the  quantity  of  sugar  entered 
in  this  country  for  home  consumption  was 
2,901,864  cwt.;  and  in  1840  the  quantity 
was  3,594,000  cwt.  Then,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease of  population — a  test  which  had  at 
all  times  been  admitted  to  be  a  valid  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
1821,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
14,400,000.  In  1831,  the  population  was 
16,643,000  ;  and  in  1841,  the  population 
was  18,840,000.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  increase  of  the  population  was 
going  on  at  a  diminished  ratio  ;  and  if  he 
had  taken  Ireland  into  account  it  would  be 
Been  that  the  diminution  was  in  a  still 
lari;t'r  ratio.  The  Prime  Minister  had  told 
them  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  distress  farmers  without  capital  or 
skill.  Though  ho  had  shrunk  from  saying 
what  the  probable  price  of  wheat  would  be 
under  his  new  measure,  yet  he  had  told 
them  that  men  without  skill  or  capital 
would  bo  distressed  ;  and  when  he  said 
that,  while  supporting  the  measure,  it 
would  not  be  a  harsh  interpretation  to  put 


upon  the  expression  if  he  said  its  meaning 
was,  that  they  would  be  nearly  ruined. 
They  were  told  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
588,000  farmers  of  Ireland  were  men  with- 
out capital  and  without  skill ;  and  of  the 
900,0()Ofarmer8inEngland,andthe300,000 
in  Scotland,  it  might  safely  be  inferred  that 
about  one  half  were  in  the  same  condition  ; 
and  the  measure,  it  was  admitted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  ncorly  ruining  them. 
The  next  thing  he  looked  at  was,  at  whose 
recommendation  were  they  asked  to  pass 
this  measure.  Those  who  recommended  it 
were  a  motley  group — Leaguers,  Chartists, 
Irish  repealers,  statesmen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  statesmen  on  this  side  of  the 
House;  statesmen  who  had  so  much  changed 
their  opinions  that  he  doubted  whether  fu- 
ture ages  would  not  define  a  statesman  to 
be  a  man  who  gave  up  his  opinions.  These 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the- House  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
from  the  beginning  existed  in  the  world, 
and  whose  language  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

"  If  in  Downing-street  Old  Nick  bHuU  revel 
England's  I'riine  Minister,  God  bless  the  Devil." 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the  motives  of 
this  motley  group.  With  the  Leaguers  it 
was  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  that,  what- 
ever might  be  their  desire  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  j'et  the  desire  for  their  own 
private  good  was  palpable  to  all.  Even  as 
a  commercial  investment,  the  subscription 
of  250,000^.  was  better  fitted  to  their  pur- 
pose than  a  new  machine.  With  regard 
to  the  Chartists,  they  had  declared  at  their 
great  public  meetings,  that  they  cared  no- 
thing about  the  Corn  Laws,  but,  like  the 
fraternity  who  attended  fires,  they  said, 
"  We  have  no  objection  to  a  Uttle  mis- 
chief; "  and  if  it  suited  their  own  views, 
all  the  better.  The  repealers  have  also 
said  that  if  the  landlonls  could  only  be  made 
uneasy,  that  they  would  obtain  repeal.  It 
might  be  also  difficult  to  say,  if  a  certain 
noble  Lord  whose  celebrated  publication 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  diffused 
his  lucubrations  for  the  sake  of  bidding  for 
the  affections  of  the  League,  or  for  good 
graces  in  a  higher  quarter.  The  Gentle- 
men of  Downing-street  were  ready  enough 
to  follow  a  leader,  and  many  were  ready 
to  follow  them.  He  had  now  taken  the 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  measure  before 
it.  He  could  not  see  the  end  or  efiect  of 
this  measure.  When  he  saw  that  an  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  with  provisions 
gradually  becoming  cheaper,  and   wages 
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becoming  lower  at  the  same  time,  had  not 
produced  any  great  effect,  he  could  not 
support  the  present  measure.  He  could 
not  lose  his  eyes  to  this  fact,  that  to  a 
fearful  competition  of  human  beings  with 
machine  labour,  was  now  to  be  added  the 
unrestricted  competition  of  the  whole  world. 
If  he  had  found  that  for  thirty  years,  w^ith 
an  increasing  trade,  the  deterioration  of  the 
people  still  continued,  how  could  he  sup- 
port a  measure  the  object  of  which  was 
to  increase  commerce,  but  at  the  further 
expense  of  the  people.  The  bad  condition 
of  Ireland  had  been  quoted  in  the  debate, 
and  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  had  also  been 
mentioned ;  and  he  would  ask  if  the  intended 
Bill  would  improve  them  ?  The  agrarian 
population  of  the  county  of  Wilts  had  also 
been  shown  to  exist  in  a  very  impoverished 
and  degraded  state.  The  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  he  believed  resided 
among  the  people  of  Wilts,  had  told  the 
House  that  the  meeting  at  Goatacre  was 
not  an  exaggeration.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  be  lived  among  a  popula- 
tion who  existed  he  did  not  know  how. 
But  did  not  circumstances  show  that  the 
people  of  England  were  approaching  to  a 
point  as  degraded  and  wretched  as  the 
popuktion  of  the  sister  kingdom  ?  Did 
not  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land live  upon  the  potato,  and  did  they  not 
say,  if  it  were  not  for  the  potato  they 
should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  ? 
Did  not  the  farmers  run  here  and  there  for 
land?  and  when  they  got  land,  did  the 
wages  keep  up  to  a  proper  level  ?  The 
manufacturers  cried  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  why  don't  you  come  to  us  ? 
But  suppose  they  went,  did  the  change  of 
locality  and  work  act  towards  the  benefit 
of  these  persons  ?  The  manufacturers  gave 
high  wages,  they  said  ;  but  what  did  those 
who  were  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
do  for  their  wages  ?  Was  not  the  amount 
of  labour  excessive  ?  Statistical  returns 
had  been  furnished  to  show  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  also 
among  agriculturists.  In  the  whole  of 
Lancashire — and  much  of  the  population 
of  the  county  was  agricultural  and  the 
people  very  strong — the  number  of  deaths 
annually  was  one  to  every  thirty-four  of  the 
population.  In  Liverpool  it  was  one  in 
thirty-four;  in  London  it  was  one  in  thirty- 
eight.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  In  Wiltshire  he  found  the 
deaths  only  one  in  forty-nine  ;  in  Dorset- 
shire one  in  fifty-six  ;  in  Surrey  the  deaths 


were  one  in  fifty-two.  Look  also  at  the 
proportion  of  children  who  died.  In  Liver- 
pool it  was  one  in  thirty-nine  ;  in  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  (manufacturing  districts) 
one  in  thirty-four.  Out  of  100,000  chil- 
dren bom,  52,198  only  attained  the  age  of 
five  years.  Surrey,  an  agricultural  county, 
exhibited  a  different  result.  Out  of  100,000 
children,  79,000  attained  that  age.  Take, 
also,  the  tables  of  the  duration  of  human 
life,  and  what  did  they  prove  ?  Just  the 
same  result.  The  duration  of  life  in  Liver- 
pool was  thirty-six  years,  London  thirty- 
seven,  Surrey  forty-five.  Refer  to  the 
Factory  Commission  Report,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  would  be  found  most 
abject  and  most  wretched.  It  was  not  for 
BO  humble  a  person  as  he  was  to  give  ut- 
terance to  a  prophecy;  but  he  was  quite  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gregg,  who,  in  his 
pamphlet,  had  given  his  opinion  and  pre- 
diction, that  no  good  could  result  from  the 
present  measure.  "Wages,"  said  Mr. 
Gregg,  "  must  fall.  Without  low  wages 
this  country  could  not  compete  with  the 
foreigner  ;  "  and  that  writer  concluded  by 
saying,  that — 

"  Even  with  low-priced  com  and  chenpcr  pro- 
visions generally,  with  low  wages  also,  prices  and 
the  remuneration  for  labonr  could  not  bo  reduced 
so  much  as  to  allow  a  successful  competition  with 
the  foreigner." 

The  Ministry  of  the  country,  had,  however, 
introduced  a  measure  to  allow  competition 
with  foreign  produce  and  foreign  manufac- 
ture. They  had  said  they  had  not  changed 
their  opinions  on  compulsion  (for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  once  held  different  opinions  upon  this 
subject).  But  the  League  existed,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  that  body  had  proved  a 
great  compulsion  to  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  They  appeared  to  him  to  possess 
no  moral  courage  to  resist  proper  enemies. 
Men  find  courage  to  repel  the  attack  of  a 
knife  or  stick,  but  to  exert  moral  courage 
was  one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  efforts.  It 
had  also  been  said  that  no  sedition  had 
shown  its  face  during  their  term  of  office. 
But  if  he  recollected  rightly,  something 
like  sedition  had  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
which  produced  the  State  Trials.  lie  did 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  "  honour  ;  " 
but  a  great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
amongst  men  as  regarded  the  application 
of  the  term.  A  Cabinet  Minister,  and  in- 
deed he  thought  more  than  one,  stated  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion,  not  for  any 
personal  interest,  or  for  personal  purposes, 
but  he  had  given  up  opinions  on  honourable 
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grounds.  But  were  Cabinet  Ministere  only 
concerned  in  the  question  ?  Was  not  the 
question  one  which  affected  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  and  did  not  the  measure 
tend  greatly  to  the  injury  of  that  class  i 
If  a  man  extricated  himself  from  difficulty, 
leaving  others  in  the  lurch,  that  could  not 
surely  be  considered  an  honourable  course. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  at  every 
remaining  stage  of  the  measure  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  oppose  its  progress. 

Mtt.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  if  he  thought 
that  if  a  word  of  his  would  add  to  tiie 
length  of  the  debate,  he  would  not  utter  it, 
but  he  wished,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
trouble  the  House  on  one  point ;  he,  there- 
fore, would  then  only  venture  to  say  a  few 
words.  With  all  possible  respect  for  the 
Member  for  O.xfordshire,  he  thought  thot 
the  observations  as  to  personal  interest 
might  as  well  have  been  omitted  ;  for  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  that  vast  array  of 
opposition  which  now  so  constantly  occupied 
the  forms  opposite,  would  do  so  without 
some  strong  personal  feeling.  If  it  was  a 
matter  of  patriotism  only,  ho  could  not 
think  that  Gentlemen  would  continue  so 
steadfastly  on  the  benches  opposite.  But 
let  each  talk  candidly  to  the  other,  and  it 
would  soon  appear  that  the  real  principle 
at  work  was  self-interest.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  made  his  imputa- 
tion, and  said  it  was  the  ease  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  retorted  the  charge  ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  chose  to  throw  about  imputa- 
tions, he  might  be  told  that  the  excitement 
which  was  manifested  every  night  on  the 
opposite  benches  arose  because  Gentlemen 
were  afraid  of  their  rents  being  lowered. 
Hp  would  give  them  the  full  value  of  this, 
for  it  then  appeared  that  this  high  and  infln- 
ential  party  wished  to  enlist  the  prejudices 
of  the  labourers,  and  to  call  up  the  feelings 
of  the  population  on  their  side.  They  now 
pretended  to  be  the  leoders  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  people.  He  had  in  his  time 
seen  many  jmrties  play  this  game.  They 
hod  first  etideavourcd  to  enlist  the  tenant 
farmers  on  their  side,  but  they  were  too 
wise  to  listen  to  them.  Now  they  called 
upon  the  poor  labourers  to  stand  by  them. 
He  wisbe<l  to  know  whether,  with  nil  their 
political  feeling  for  the  labourers,  they 
were  prepored  to  entrust  the  lower  classes 
with  univ«'r««l  sufTmge  on  tliis  point  ?  They 
would  not  do  this:  do  not  let  them,  then, 
tttik  of  their  sympathy  for  the  petinlc,  if 
tfaey  would  not  give  the  labouring  closses- 


the  means  of  legitimately  expressing  their 
opinions.  If  the  labourers  decided  against 
him,  he  should  be  satisfied.  Now  they  bad 
a  great  deal  of  oration  on  this  question,  but 
very  little  more.  The  time  was  to  come, 
but  mifortunately  the  time  never  had  come, 
when,  amongst  others,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  about 
to  enlighten  the  House  on  all  his  doctrines 
of  political  economy.  But  the  last  time 
the  hon.  Gentleman  enlightened,  or  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  the  House,  his  speech 
consisted  of  this  .sort  of  proposition — "Now 
I  am  of '  opinion  that  you  are  all  in  the 
wrong,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  prove  it." 
He  would  leave  out  of  consideration  all  the 
garnish  that  surrounded  this  proposition  of 
tiie  hon.  Member's,  because  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber understood  perfectly  well  the  temper  of 
the  House,  and  knew  that  however  back- 
ward might  be  his  speech — however  shal- 
low his  reasoning — no  motter  what  falla- 
cies he  might  put  forward  —  still,  if  ho 
seasoned  it  with  a  httle  personolity,  it  would 
be  sure  to  pass.  The  hon.  Member,  as  a 
reader,  as  one  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
knew  something  of  the  danger  of  "  dip- 
ping"— of  not  studying  a  book,  but  merely 
dipping  into  it,  opening  a  page  ond  taking 
a  suggestion  here  and  o  sentence  there, 
and  then  appearing  very  learned  by  the 
number  of  his  quotations.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  recent  quotations  said,  that  if 
he  had  thought  of  it  he  would  have  brought 
the  book  with  him.  Now,  the  hon.  Mcnw 
her  did  not  bring  the  book,  but  he  brought 
a  selection  from  it.  The  hon.  Member 
quoted  the  wort  of  a  friend  of  his  (Mr. 
Roebuck's),  of  one  for  whose  opinions  he 
certninly  entertained  a  great  respect ;  so 
great  a  respect,  in  fact,  that  if  on  any 
question  (no  matter  how  strong  his  opinion 
might  Iks)  his  friend  differed  ftxim  him,  lie 
would  consider  that  cireumstance  as  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  going  over,  as  carefully 
as  he  could,  those  opinions.  His  friend 
.John  Mill  had  expressed  himself  in  tenus 
which  he  would  by  and  by  quote,  on  the 
subject  of  the  laws  of  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  nations.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
was  this  :  "  You  cannot  grapple  with  rival 
tariffs  by  free  trade,  and  I  will  show  yoU' 
that  you  cannot  do  so  on  another  occasion 
— I  will  not  show  it  now,  because  this  is 
not  a  proper  occasion."  One  would  think, 
however,  that  in  a  debate  on  the  Com 
Law,  nothing  could  be  more  apposite- — no- 
thing suited  to  n  iliscussion  of  the  kind 
dun  tfais  very  proposition  ;  but  the  bit  of 
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sarcasm  had  not  been  sufficiently  liberated 
— the  venom  in  the  teeth  had  not  yet 
come  in  sufficient  quantity — the  time  had 
not  arrived  for  going  further  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  and  he  therefore  said,  *'  I  will  put 
off  this  grand  display,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  on  the  last  debate,  and  in  the 
last  speech  to  be  made  on  this  question,  it 
will  more  suitably  come  forward."  That 
was  a  very  safe  arrangement  to  make, 
and  doubtless  the  hon.  Member  will  have 
much  of  sarcasm  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  had  complained  •£  incon- 
sistiency  in  the  House  of  Coainons,  and 
had  reminded  him  of  the  quotation  for- 
merly made  respecting  himself  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  whom 
he  did  not  see  now  in  his  place,  "  Quit  tti- 
lerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  qumrentes  ?  " 
But  how  applicable  would  not  that  phrase 
1>e  an  this  occasion  !  The  hon.  Member 
fcr  Shrewsbury  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
♦hat  he  had  heard  before — that  it  was  ring- 
ing in  his  ears — and  so  it  was.  It  cania 
from  the  very  party  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  himself  en^t^aged  as  a 
party  man.  It  came  from  that  (the  Op- 
]>08ition)  side  of  the  House  :  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  like  many  other  celebrated 
actors,  had  changed  his  part.  He  had 
begun  life  as  a  tragedian  ;  but  he  had 
since  then  left  off  tragedy,  and  he  now 
found  it  much  more  successful  to  devote 
his  talents  to  genteel  comedy.  The  hon. 
Member  now  forgot  his  former  attach- 
ment to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume). 
The  hon.  Member  forgot  that  he  had  been 
about  to  follow  at  one  time  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  that 
ho  had  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
O'Connell).  The  hon.  Member  forgot 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
meetings  at  Marylebono  spouting  radical- 
ism ;  but  if  he  remembered  these  things 
he  must  recollect  that  he  had  heard  the 
sentiments  which  now  seemed  to  astonish 
him  in  their  camp,  and  while  tiiese  senti- 
ments came  back  as  well-known  principles 
to  him,  he  should  recollect  that  others  might 
have  as  good  a  memtH-y  a-s  his  own.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  said  that  a 
statesman  is  he  who  is  constantly  chang- 
ing his  opinions.  He  should  have  thought 
that  ne  Minister  could  have  made  np  his 
opinions  on  coming  into  office,  and  have 
fastened  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  faggot, 
to  be  thrown  aside,  or  treated  aa  if  they 


were  capable  of  no  further  improvement. 
He  should,  at  least,  have  thought  that,  at 
this  time  of  the  world,  a  man  should  not 
be  twitted  about  his  change  of  opinion, 
while  another  man  was  found  who  took  up 
a  particular  set  of  opinions,  at  a  time 
when  his  own  personal  interests  were  con- 
cerned, and  when  he  thought  he  might 
get  something  from  a  party  by  joining 
them,  and  afterwards,  on  fiiiling  by  one 
set  of  opinions  to  gain  any  regard  for 
himself,  picks  up  another,  and  plays  an 
opposite  character  from  the  same  motive. 
For  a  man  to  complain  of  that  sort  of 
change  was  what  he  could  understand ;  but 
that  change  was,  he  thought,  not  liko  a 
statesman,  but  like  something  else.  But 
if  it  could  bo  shown,  and  shown  clearly, 
that  there  could  be  no  cause  for  a  statesman 
changing  his  opinion,  save  a  great  feeling 
for  the  public  good — if  it  could  be  shown 
that  in  that  change  aU  personal  predilection 
were  put  aside,  that  party  relations,  and 
personal  attachments,  and  old  friendships, 
were  all  at  once  endangered  for  the  sake 
solely  of  the  public  welfare,  then  he  would 
say  that  that  change,  however  painful  it 
might  he,  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
State,  and  not  its  condemnation  ;  and  that 
it  could  with  perfect  impunity  defy  tho 
impotent  insolence  that  cluinced  to  ansail 
it.  He  would  now  proceed  to  show  the 
grounds  which  really  existed  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  quotation  of  tho  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mill.  In  the  book  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  hod  alluded,  the  following  passage 
was  contained  in  the  preface.  It  was  in 
reference  to  some  expression  that  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  used,  and  which  might  induce 
the  opinion  that  the  whole  benefit  arising 
from  free  trade  would  operate  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  where  produce  was 
admitted.  But  when,  from  the  combined 
labour  of  two  countries,  they  got  a  greater 
return  of  produce  than  from  the  labour  of 
both  separated,  the  question  arose  how 
they  were  to  divide  the  advantage  of  thia 
increased  produce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries most  advantageoiuly ;  and,  in  consi- 
dering this  point,  it  was  clear  the  question 
of  loss  did  not  come  into  consideration  at 
all.  The  consideration  was,  which  of  the 
two  countries  was  to  have  all  the  gain  ? 
And  on  this  subject  how  did  Mr.  Mill  write 
in  his  very  preface  ?     Ho  said — 

**  The  opinions  now  laid  bafore  the  rpa;der  ar* 
pwunted  as  corollaries  ncceuaril;  following  from 
the  principles  upon  which  free  trade  itself  rests. 
The  writer  has  also  been  careful  to  point  out  that, 
from  these  opinions,  no  justification  cm  he  de- 
rived for  any  protecting  duty,  or  other  preibrenoe 
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giTen  to  doinvitio  orer  foreign  industrj.  But  in 
regard  to  thoae  dutiei  on  furvi^  coniiniHiitii-s 
vhich  do  not  operate  as  protection,  but  are  main- 
tained solely  for  revenue,  and  wliioli  do  not  toucli 
either  the  necessaries  of  life  or  the  materials  and 
initruments  of  production,  it  is  his  opinion  that 
anjr  relaxation  of  such  duties  bejsiid  wliat  may  be 
required  by  the  interests  of  the  revenue  itself, 
should,  in  general,  lie  made  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  some  corresjiondinif  decree  of  freedom 
of  trade  with  this  country  by  the  nation  from 
which  the  commodities  are  imported." 

The  House  would  thus  gee  that  Mr.  Mill 
excludes,  in  the  first  place,  all  protective 
duties  whatever.  Then  he  excludes  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  of  course  included 
com  and  the  materials  and  instruments  of 
production.  Now,  he  wanted  to  know  how 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Mill  could  bear 
on  the  case,  or  how  they  were  to  be  enlisted 
in  a  debate  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws : 
considering  that  these  laws  involved,  first 
of  all,  a  protecting  duty  ;  secondly,  that 
corn  was  a  necessary  of  life  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  operated  on  production.  Either 
the  hon.  Member  had  not  read  the  book, 
or  he  had  misquoted  it.  He  could  not 
possibly  conceive  the  hon.  Member  capable 
of  being  guilty  of  misquoting,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  in  charity  conclude  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  never  read  the  book  at 
all.  Again  the  writer,  at  page  728,  says — 
"  With  a  view  to  practical  legislation,  duties  on 
importation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  which  have  the  efiect  of  encouraging  some 
particular  branch  of  domestic  indu.'iti7,  and  those 
which  ha»-e  not.  The  former  arc  purely  mischiev- 
ous, both  to  the  country  imiwsing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  trades.  Tliey  present  a  saving 
of  labour  and  capital,  which,  if  permitted  to  lie 
made,  would  he  divided  in  some  proportion  or 
other  between  the  importing  country  and  the 
countries  which  buy  what  that  country  does  or 
might  export.  The  other  class  of  duties  arc 
those  which  do  not  encourage  one  mo<ie  of  pro- 
curing an  article  at  the  expense  of  another,  but 
allow  the  interchange  to  take  place  just  as  if  the 
duty  did  not  exist ;  and  to  produce  the  saving  of 
labour,  which  constitutes  the  molrvo  to  inter- 
national as  to  all  other  commerce.. ..A  protecting 
duty  can  never  be  a  cause  of  gain." 

This  was  the  book  which  was  to  be  the 
Rupport  of  the  hon.  Member  on  some  other 
night  when  he  was  to  bring  forward  his 
own  irrefutable  arguments,  to  prove  that 
they  could  not  combat  hostile  taritfs  with 
free  trade.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member,  when  ho  again  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  an  author's  views,  not  to 
quote  a  work  unloKg  he  had  really  read  it, 
•nd  not  to  enlist  any  gentleman's  name  in 
an  argument  of  that  sort,  unless  ho  knew 
what  that  gentleman's  ojMMions  were.  He 
had  no  doubt  but  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppo&ite  had  learned  by  this  time  to  value 


speeehea  by  their  length,  for  if  that  were 
not  the  case  the  game  would  not  have  gone 
on  so  long.  [**  Oh  ! "]  That  sort  of  noise 
might,  perhaps,  mean  something,  but  he 
really  coidd  not  see  what.  He  had  risen 
merely  to  correct  a  former  quotation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  and,  having 
done  so,  he  had  no  wish  to  trespass  farther 
on  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said:  Sir.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  be  obliged  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  wc  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  although  I 
may  not  have  reason  individually  to  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  the  result  of  his  re- 
cent retirement,  still  we  are  not  sorry  to 
see  him  again  among  us.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  been  extremely  per- 
gonal, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  the 
comments  which  he  has  addrcs'scd  to  the 
House.  I  do  not  make  that  observation  in 
the  spirit  of  complaint  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  I  am  quite  used  to  such 
treatment  at  his  hands.  He  has  seldom 
addressed  the  House  in  reference  to  myself 
when  he  has  not  indulged  in  observations 
which  I  have  passed  unnoticed,  except, 
indeed,  upon  one  recent  occasion,  when, 
after  imptitations  cast  upon  me  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances which  I  conceived  not  to  be  Parlia- 
mentary, I  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
remarks,  which  seemed  somewhat  to  irri- 
tate the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  presume  for  a  moment  to  occupy 
the  House  with  the  origin  or  nature  of  my 
political  opinions.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  the 
hon.  and  lenrned  Gentleman  speaks  upon  a 
subject  of  which  licknowsnothing.  The  lion. 
Member  has  heard  some  stories,  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation,  and  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  before  the  House. 
I  trust,  however,  to  the  generous  indulgence 
of  the  House,  if  for  a  moment  1  dwell  upon 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. It  is  easy  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  get  up  and  say,  alluding  to 
the  hon.  Manibcr  for  Montrose,  for  whom  I 
entertain,  and  I  believe  we  all  entertain, 
great  respect,  that  I  was  at  one  time 
ready  to  follow  him.  Why,  suppose  it 
were  so,  that  would  be  no  very  serious  im- 
putation against  me,  for  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England  has  recently  given  in  his 
adhesion  to  that  hon.  Member.  But  1  don't 
wish  to  avail  myself  of  any  8]>ccial  plead- 
ing, nor  even  to  say  that,  when  a  very 
young  man,  I  entertained  different  opinions 
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from  those  which  I  now  entertain.  I  can't 
say  that.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  have 
had  hereditary  opinions  carved  out  for  me, 
and  all  my  opinions,  therefore,  have  heen 
the  result  of  reading  and  of  thought.  I 
never  was  a  follower  of  either  of  the  two 
great  aristocratic  parties  in  this  country. 
My  sympathies  and  feelings  have  always 
heen  with  the  people,  from  whom  I  spring: 
and  when  obUged  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  join  a  party,  I  joined  that  party 
with  which  I  heUeved  the  people  sympathize. 
My  sympathies  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  when  I  first  addressed  a  public  meeting 
long  before  I  entered  this  House  ;  and  I 
have  never  given  a  vote  in  this  House 
which  has  not  been  in  harmony  with  those 
feelings.  I  know  there  are  many  who 
don't  understand  the  sjrmpathy  which  is 
alleged  to  subsist  between  me  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork ;  and, 
therefore,  1  entreat  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  after  this  arranged  impromptu  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  while  I 
explain  it.  Our  acquaintance  was  an  ac- 
cident ;  but  though  there  may  be  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  us,  I  cannot  on  that 
account  change  opinions  which  were  founded 
on  historical  facts  ;  and  I  did  believe  then, 
as  I  do  believe  now,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  attempt  to  rule  Ireland  by  a 
faction.  My  opinion  then  was,  that  you 
ought  to  rule  Ireland  on  the  principles  upon 
which  she  was  ruled  under  one  of  our 
best  and  greatest  kings — and  I  think  so 
still.  What  error  was  it  in  me,  then  a  very 
young  man,  if,  meeting  accidentally  with  a 
great  man  who  entertained  similar  views, 
I  declared  my  own  opinions  with  that  un- 
reserve and  frankness  which  I  hope  I  may 
never  lose  ?  Now,  to  bring  these  charges 
against  me,  if  they  are  properly  considered, 
is  perfectly  idle  ;  and  I  advert  to  them 
only  with  a  resolution  never  to  mention 
them  again.  I  continue  to  hold  substan- 
tially the  same  opinions  as  I  have  always 
professed;  and  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  talks  of  my  going  into  his 
camp,  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  camp. 
This  solitary  sentry,  who  would  persuade 
us  he  guards  a  garrison  !  Who  are  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  sympathize 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ? 
What  are  the  opinions  he  represents  ? 
He,  a  leader  of  the  people  !  I  have 
always  thought  there  is  no  greater  oppo- 
nent of  real  democracy  than  modern  libe- 
ralism ;  and  as  to  popular  principles,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  never  more  endangered  than 


when  they  are  professed  by  a  political  eco- 
nomist. But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man makes  a  charge  against  me,  because  he 
says  that  he  is  the  friend  of  a  gentleman 
whose  opinions  I  have  misrepresented. 
Now,  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
whether  I  spoke  in  any  terms  of  disrespect 
of  that  gentleman  ;  whether  I  did  not,  on 
the  contrary,  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
respect ;  and  whether  I  made  any  attempt 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  his  words.  But 
it  was  a  most  unexpected  debate,  and  I 
spoke  without  the  least  previous  intention 
of  so  doing.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, however,  says  that  I  have  not 
read  the  book :  that  is  a  stereotype  sneer ; 
but  I  think,  if  he  will  lend  me  the  book, 
as  I  dare  say  he  will,  I  could  quote  some 
passages,  if  the  leaves  are  cut  and  open, 
and  the  book  has  been  read — quite  as 
germane  to  the  matter  as  any  which  he 
has  read  to  the  House.  [The  book  was 
handed  to  the  hon.  Member.]  The  author, 
in  his  preface,  states  that  be  proposes  to 
offer  some  additional  considerations  upon 
the  question  which  had  arisen  between 
Colonel  Torrens  and  his  antagonists.  Now, 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  recollects — I  am 
sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  recollects, 
because  I  remember  his  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject  in  the  lobby  of  the  House ; 
and  that  the  noble  Lord  recollects,  because 
some  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  him — 
that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  the 
basis  of  the  argument  used  by  Colonel 
Torrens,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Whig 
budget ;  and  Mr.  Mill  says,  that — 

"  Opinions  identical  with  those  of  Colonel  Tor- 
rens had  been  long  held  by  him ;  and  that  his 
writings  on  the  subject  were  only  an  elaboration 
of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  essay;" 

and  in  another  place,  answering  the  ob- 
jections of  the  pure  political  economists,  so 
to  call  them,  he  adds — 

"  It  is  true  that  exports  and  imports  must,  in 
the  end,  balance  one  another.  If  imports  increase, 
exports  must  increase  also ;  but  then  it  is  a  forced 
increase,  produced  by  the  efflux  of  money,  and  a 
fall  of  prices.  And  this  &U  of  prices  being  per. 
mancnt,  though  it  may  be  no  evil  in  a  country 
where  credit  is  unknown,  l>ecomos  a  serious  evil 
where  large  classes  of  the  people  and  the  country 
itself  are  under  engagements  to  pay  fixed  sums  of 
money." 

Now,  that  is  only  one  of  the  passages 
which  I  could  quote  if  I  had  the  time  to 
look  through  the  book  ;  but  I  cannot  now 
for  that  purpose  trespa.ss  further  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  Surely,  then, 
there  never  was  a  misrepresentation  which 
it  had  taken  so  much  time  to  prepare. 
Three    months  of  solitude  for   an  attack 
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upon  tke  conBbt«nor  of  mr  political  conduct 
— fire  dAjs  of  leclusion  for  an  assault  on 
the  accuracj  of  my  literary  criticism.  Was 
there  erer  a  conception  at  once  so  elabor- 
aie  and  so  barren  !  Of  all  the  abortions  I 
hayo  ever  witnessed,  nercr  waa  there  one 
to  eqnal  this ;  never  was  a  senator  stnick 
with  rhetorical  paralysis  more  remark- 
able ;  never  was  anything  more  malignant, 
and  certainly  never  was  anything  more 
futile. 

Mb.  S.  HERBERT  did  not  rise  to  pur- 
ine the  personal  altercation  which  had  been 
carried  on  on  both  sides  with  great  powers 
of  sarcasm.  Ho  would  rather  take  tho 
advice  of  the  hon.  Member  wlio  ha<l  spoken 
last,  given  in  the  early  part  of  his  atldress, 
as  to  the  necessity,  in  the  debates  in  that 
Honae,  of  avoiding  all  personalities  and  the 
nse  of  all  violent  and  intemperate  language. 
With  respect  to  the  discussion  which  had 
arisen  tm  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mill,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  ingenuity  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nent, and  with  the  degree  of  skill  he  showed 
on  all  subjects,  would  make  an  excel- 
lent case  for  himself,  and  show  that  Mr. 
Mill  was  an  advocate  for  reciprocity;  but 
he  doubted  whether  he  would  show  him  to 
be  an  advocate  for  hostilities  between  coun- 
tries as  exemplied  by  restrictive  tariife. 
The  question  the  House  had  to  decide  wa» 
not  whether  reciprocity  was  the  most  fa- 
vourable system  on  which  commerce  could 
be  carried  on,  but  whether  they,  who  were 
in  advance  of  other  countries  ia  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce,  could  induce  other 
countries  to  assist  us  by  establishing  per- 
fect freedom.  He  would  not,  however,  go 
into  that  subject  now,  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  promised  on  a  future  occasion  to  enter 
more  fully  upon  it ;  but  if  the  efflux  of 
money  were  the  evil  arising  from  past  ex- 
perience, the  House  would  bear  in  mind 
that  those  evils  had  recently  arisen,  bc- 
oause  the  demand  had  been  suddcu,  and 
we  were  forced  to  make  exchanges  for  the 
purchaae  of  com  we  wanted  on  an  emer- 
gency by  means  of  specie.  He  would  not 
repeat  the  theory  of  exchanges :  nothing 
had  been  better  put  on  that  subject  than  it 
wa»  by  Mr.  P.  Hume  in  his  Theory  of 
Commerce,  and  Iks  had  destroywl  the 
theory,  which  Imd  been  resuscitated  for 
use  OB  the  present  occasion.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  find  tliat  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  such  great  advocates  for  native  re- 
strictiouii,  could  venture  to  borrow  from 
foreigners,  and  import  their  politk'nl  eco- 
nomy from  the  other  sidu  of  the  Chouuel. 


He  rose  that  night  more  especially  liecause 
ho  had  been  alluded  to  by  ene  or  two  Gen- 
tlemen in  rather  a  pointed  manner  in  re- 
ference t»  the  observations  he  had  made  on 
tiie  first  diacusBion  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and 
be  congratulated  hon.  Members  on  their 
memory,  if  they  could  recollect  anything  so 
far  back.  Tot  attacks  were  made  on  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  connected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  then  made  by 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of 
Oxford  hml  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  la- 
bouring population  of  late  years,  and  had 
said  it  was  true  that  the  Returns  on  the 
Table  showed  a  great  reduction  of  duty, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  a  great  increase 
of  trade  ;  yet  that  it  had  been  forgotten 
to  consider  other  eireunstances  which 
had  contributed  to  these  good  results 
more  than  a  reduction  of  the  restric- 
tions on  imports.  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  crime  had  increased  with 
the  increased  population,  he  could  .scarcely 
have  looked  at  the  Returns  for  the  last  few 
years  that  evening  laid  on  the  Table.  [Mr. 
Henley  :  I  spoke  of  thirty  years.]  He' 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert)  wished  to  speak  of  th» 
last  three  or  four  years,  that  he  might 
have  stronger  proof  of  the  effect  of  the 
commercial  alterations.  There  had  been — 
and  for  tho  first  time  for  some  ycara — a 
marked  diminution  of  crime  in  the  country. 
But  there  had  been  an  allusion  made  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  sat  behind  the  hon. 
Member,  a  reference  to  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  to 
the  great  degree  of  suffering  which  existed; 
and  he  had  said  that  he  (Mr.  Herbert)  had 
adduced  this  as  an  argument  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws,  and  coupled  this 
with  remarks  not  very  complimentary  to 
tho  farmers  in  his  part  of  the  country  for 
their  hardness  of  heart  in  paying  their  la- 
bourers such  low  wages.  Now,  no  one 
could  regret  more  than  he  did  the  low 
wages  paid  ;  he  ha<l  spoken  with  great  sin- 
cerity of  the  suffering  in  his  own  county ; 
but  one  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  had  made 
him  responsible  for  their  suffering,  and  had 
asked  why  he  did  not  provide  a  remedy. 
Now,  with  respect  to  wages,  he  was  not 
speaking  of  wages  paid  by  gentlemen, 
among  whom  the  rate  of  wages  was  aborv 
the  current  market  price,  but  he  spoke  of 
the  wages  paid  by  farmers;  and  he  roust  say, 
that  tliey  conld  not  expect  wages  higher 
than  the  market  price  to  be  paid  by  those 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  farming  trade, 
ttud  it  waa  no  discredit  to  the  farmers  that 
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they  did  not  force  up  wages.     It  was  not 
the  men  who  were  to  blame,  but  the  sys- 
tem.    The  hon.   Member  for  Oxfordshire 
said,  that  the  great  test  of  prosperity  was 
the  amount  of  population  ;  but  these  low 
wages  existed  in  the  comities  where  the 
population  bore  the  largest  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  soil  to  be  cultivated ;  and 
he  thought,  if  the  hon.  Member  had  watched 
the  course  of  events   in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  amount  of 
population    and   prosperity  corresponding, 
he  would  hardly,  after  that  experience,  have 
advocated  this  opinion :    his  own    opinion 
was,  that  the  labouring  population  in  the 
south  were  most  distressed,  not  from  the 
want  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  the  farmers,  hut  because  protec- 
tion caused  a  slovenly  agriculture,  and  thus 
diminished  the  labour  which  ought  to  be 
employed  on  the  farms.     His   right  hon. 
Friend  had  never  stated,  as  might  be  s\ip- 
posed  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  that  all  the  agriculturists, 
except   those  who   possessed   capital   and 
skill,  would  be  ruined  by  the  present  mea~ 
sure.     What  he  stated  was,  that  if  those 
who  had  no  skill  and  no  ingenuity  chofle  to 
go  on  in  the  beaten  track,  then  that,  leav- 
ing competition  with  foreigners  out  of  the 
question,  they  would  never  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  their  own  countrymen 
posseasing  greater  skill  and  capital.    There 
hod  been  many  of  these  prophecies  of  ruin 
to  the   agricultural   interest.     Mr.   Burke 
lost  his  seat  for  Bristol  for  advocating  free 
trade  with    Ireland,    which,    it  was   said, 
would    ruin  the    trade  and  agricidture    of 
England.   The  Duke  of  Richmond  predicted 
injurious  consequences  from  repealing  the 
duty  on  wool ;  yet  the  price  of  wool  and  of 
sheep  was  never  higher  than  at  the  present 
moment.     Then  there  were  prophecies  of 
ruin  from  the  importation  of  cattle,  which 
had  no  better  foundation.     The  opinion  of 
great  agricidtnral  and    even   protectionist 
authorities  now  was,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  we  had  much  larger  importations  of  fo- 
reign cattle.     Yes,   they  were  in  want  of 
a<lditional  stock  to  furnish  manure  for  their 
land.      It  wos  all   very   well   to    say   that 
there  had  been  a  murrain  in  the  cattle  ; 
that  was  another  reason  for  importing  sup- 
plies from  abroad.     The  scientific  fanner 
always  said,    "  We   cannot    cultivate  our 
farms  properly  when  we  have  such  enor- 
mous prices  to  pay  for  our  stock."     These 
foisifications   of    previous  prophecies    had 
done  much   to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
agriculturists  to  the  changes  about  to  be 


made.    The  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinek)- 
was  a  master  in  the  science  of  agitation  ; 
but  he  looked  in  vain  during  these  debates 
for  a  repetition  of  the  statements  made  at 
public  meetings  before  Easter,  when  tliey 
were    threatened  with    foreign  wheat   im- 
ported at  25».  per  quarter.     The  farmers, 
whatever  Gentlemen  below  the   gangway 
might  think,  were  a  much  more  acute  and. 
reasonable  race  than  to  believe  such  state- 
ments.    If  any  candid  Gentleman  uncon- 
nected with  political  parties  were  to  per- 
ambulate the  country  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  would  find  the  prevailing 
sentiment  to  be,  not  the  apprehension  of 
inability  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grow- 
er, but  the  wish  that  this  Bill  should  pass, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  some  cer- 
tainty in    their    proceeilings.      Nor  were 
the  farmers  the  only  class  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  present  delay  ;  tlie  manufac- 
turers and  every  class  participated  in  the 
injury  from  this  cause.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  had  alluded  to  the  question 
liow  far  the  measures  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment were  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.'     But  tiie  hon.  Member  must 
admit  that  the  noble  Lord  who  addressed 
the  House  to-night  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln) 
had  given  an  account  of  the  state  of  that 
country   which    rendered    it    necessary  to 
take  some  measures  for  relieving  the  exist- 
ing distress.     If  it  were  true  that  even  the 
seed  of  next  year  was  scarce,  there  was 
a  probability,  or  at  all  events  a  possibility, 
of  suffering  and  want  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  staple  food  of  the  country, 
which  threatened  to  become  a  permanent' 
evil.     If  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  apply  a  permanent  remedy.     The 
noble   Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinek),   in   reply 
to  a  question   from   the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick,  said  he  was  willing  to  consent  to 
a  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  for  three 
months  with  respeot  to  Ireland.   The  noble 
Lord  must  have  had  some  sounder  reason 
for  granting  it  than  that  it  could  be  of  no 
use.     First,  he  said  it  would  do  no  good  to 
Ireland  ;  then  he  said  that  no  disease  ex- 
isted in  the  potatoes  in  that  country  ;  but 
although  he  ovowed  his  belief  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that  those  who  entertained 
such  an  opinion  were    labouring  under  a 
delusion,   he  expressed  jiis  willingness  to 
accede  to  a  temporarj'  suspension  of  those 
laws  with   relation  to  Ireland.     He  (Mr. 
S.  Herbert)  must  confess  that  he  did  not 
imderstand    the    noble   Lord.      The  hon. 
Member  £ur  Oxfordshire  had  expressed  his. 
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opinion  that  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Government  would  not  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results,  and  had  said  that  he 
considered  the  course  taken  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  not  consistent  with 
honour.  [Mr.  Henley  intimated  his  dis- 
sent.] As  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire denied  having  made  such  an  observ- 
ation, he  must  at  once  admit  that  he  was 
mistaken.  "  But,"  continued  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  "  this  I  must  say,  that 
Gentlemen,  in  judging  of  what  constitutes 
public  honour,  must  look  to  the  situation 
in  which  public  men  are  placed,  when 
dealing  with  great  difficulties  and  emer- 
gencies, and  they  must  not  consider  that, 
under  a  great  change  of  circumstances, 
and  in  a  pressing  emergency,  when  the 
public  interests  are  at  stake,  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  are  to  be  bound  by  this  or  that 
speech  which  they  may  have  made  on 
questions  of  a  fiscal  or  commercial  nature. 
To  those  who  think  that  the  measures  of 
the  Government  will  not  relieve  the  dis- 
tress they  are  intended  to  alleviate,  I  con- 
cede the  fullest  right  to  quarrel  with  our 
policy.  I  concede  to  every  one  of  mj'hon. 
Friends — for  notwithstanding  the  obloquy 
and  abuse  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
us,  I  cannot  forget  that  they  have  long 
been  my  friends,  politically  and  privately 
— the  fullest  right  to  act  upon  their  own 
opinions.  All  I  ask  is,  that  they  will  give 
us  that  credit  which  all  men  of  honour  con- 
cede to  one  another — the  credit  of  having 
acted  from  conscientious  conviction,  and 
with  strict  purity  of  motive.  I  ask  that 
they  will  not  cast  upon  us  any  mean  or 
pettifogging  imputations  of  having  acted 
from  narrow  and  interested  motives  ;  but 
that  they  will  give  us  credit  for  having 
acted  like  men  who  look  upon  politics  not 
as  a  means  of  gain  or  of  obtaining  distinc- 
tion, but  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 
exercising  the  noblest  functions  which  in 
this  country  can  be  confided  to  individuals 
— of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  I  ask  from  you,  there- 
fore, fair  consideration  of  our  conduct. 
Abuse  I  am  prepared  to  meet,  and  there 
is  some  of  which  I  would  rather  be  the 
object  than  the  author.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  the  heated  passions  of 
these  discussions  h^ve  subsided ;  when  the 
truth  shall  have  shono  through  all  the  mys- 
tification with  which  our  measures  have 
been  met ;  whan  illogical  inferences  from 
untold  facts  are  forgotten  ;  when  wc  are 
no  longer  puzzled  by  arithmetical  mystifi- 


cation of  what  seems  plain  to  every  ordi- 
nary mind  ;  when  the  lapse  of  time  has 
caused  the  great  pressure  of  present  exi- 
gencies to  be  fully  appreciated  ;  when  the 
effects  of  these  laws  during  a  time  of 
scarcity  shall  have  been  experienced — then 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  we  should 
indeed  have  been  traitttrs  to  our  party  and 
to  our  country  if  we  had  induced  hon. 
Gentlemen,  at  a  moment  when  hunger  and 
famine  were  threatening  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  to  oppose  the  alteration  of 
laws  which  have  for  their  object  the  re- 
striction of  the  import  of  food,  with  a  view 
to  the  enhancement  of  its  price.  I  do  not 
impute  improper  or  unworthy  motives  to 
any  hon.  Gentlemen  who  oppose  our  pro- 
position. I  think  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  course  of  legislation  adopted  in  this 
country  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  it 
was  necessary,  gradually  and  cautiously, 
to  relax  and  remove  those  restrictions  by 
which  the  importation  of  food  was  prevent- 
ed. I  believe  that  violent  and  sudden 
measures  to  effect  that  object,  previous  to 
those  improvements  which  science,  skill, 
and  experience  have  enabled  us  to  effect 
in  agriculture,  would  have  been  dangerous ; 
but  1  maintain  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  a  point  when  every  year  we  grow  our 
agricultural  produce  at  a  less  cost ;  and 
you  will  find  by  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tinental prices  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
that  while  our  wheat  has  been  produced  at 
a  progressively  cheaper  rate,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  grain. 
The  pressure  of  distress  in  a  neighbouring 
country  now  renders  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
food,  that  wc  may  endeavour  to  wean  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  from  the  low 
description  of  diet  up<m  which  they  have 
subsisted,  and  accustom  them  to  more 
wholesome  food.  I  consider,  so  far  as  the 
state  of  parties  is  concerned — whether  wo 
look  at  the  agitation  of  the  League,  or  of 
the  protection  of  societies — that  now  is 
the  time  when  this  object  may  be  effected 
without  any  imputation  being  thrown  on 
those  who  support  such  a  measure  of  fear 
of  physical  violence  or  submission  to  mob 
dictation.  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
short  experience  of  public  affairs,  I  do  not 
remember  any  period  when  these  questions 
were  discussed — as  all  political  questions 
are  now  discussed — with  so  much  regard 
to  the  sound  reasons  and  arguments  on 
which  they  can  be  sujiportej  or  op]>08cd, 
anrl  with  so  little  reference  to  the  danger- 
ous influence  of  an  unreflecting,  but  a  phy- 
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sically  and  numerically  powerful  majority. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  hope  the  House  will 
pass  this  measure  ;  but  I  trust  also,  that 
many  of  those  gentlemen  who  differ  from 
us  toto  ccelo  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
we  are  acting,  will  give  that  just  and 
fair  consideration  to  our  motives  to  which, 
as  men  of  honour,  we  are  entitled.  I  trust 
they  will  make  due  allowaucc  for  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  has  been  our 
duty  to  meet  existing  necessities — if  neces- 
sities do  exist ;  that  they  will  not  consider 
that  we  have  neglected  our  duty  because 
we  have  faced  the  danger  with  measures 
which  I  admit  to  be  bold  and  to  be  vast 
in  their  operation  ;  but  which  were  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  the  position  of  the 
country  was  most  critical,  and  which,  even 
before  their  adoption,  have  already  had  a 
great  and  sensible  effect  in  checking  the 
evils  they  were  designed  to  meet,  by  keep- 
ing the  price  of  food  within  such  limits 
that  the  poorest  labourers  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland  have  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining, by  the  eiercise  of  industry, 
sufficient  food  to  preserve  themselves 
and  their  families  from  the  horrors  of  that 
scarcity  which  has  resulted  from  the  fail- 
ure of  a  crop  on  which  many  of  them 
have  been  accustomed  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laboured  under  a  mistake  in 
attributing  to  him  the  observations  to 
which  he  had  referred  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  recommended  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  to 
pursue  a  course  which  he  considered  they 
could  not  take  consistently  with  honour  ; 
but  he  had  given  no  opinion  as  to  the 
course  adopted  by  Uer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment being  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
honour. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said :  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War  has 
been  pleased,  Sir,  to  refer  to  me,  and  to 
accuse  rae  of  having  excited  the  public 
mind.  I  cannot  say  that  I  reproach  my- 
self with  that,  and  I  cannot  claim  any 
merit  for  not  having  agitated  the  country. 
Sir,  I  never  attended  any  public  meeting, 
and  never  addressed  any  speech,  or  any 
written  letter,  to  any  party  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  country — I  never  uttered 
a  word  in  public  upon  it,  until  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  address  this  House.  If, 
then,  I  have  agitated  the  country,  that 
agitalion  is  restricted  to  the  speeches  I 
have  made  in  this  House.     But,   Sir,   I 


must  confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend  taking  this 
tone,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  but  think 
that  the  imputation  of  being  an  agitator 
was  much  more  applicable  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  himself,  who  was  formerly 
wont  to  be  toasted,  on  public  occasions,  as 
equal  in  eloquence,  and  superior  in  ho- 
nesty, to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  agricultural  protector  ; 
and  on  him,  in  the  course  of  last  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Government  was  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  did  the  agriculturists  rely  ; 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  speeches 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  made  both  in 
this  House  and  on  the  hustings,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  whole  agricultural 
mind  of  England  had  the  notion  that  he, 
and  not  I,  was  to  be  its  leader.  Why, 
Sir,  ray  right  hon.  Friend  now  stands  up 
in  this  House  and  holds  a  high  tone  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws;  and  he  would 
have  you  to  believe  that  the  way  to  im- 
prove the  agriculture  of  this  country — and 
more  especially  in  Wiltshire,  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  conducted  in  » 
slovenly  manner— is  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws.  It  was  only  on  the  3rd  of  June 
last  that,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward),  my  right  hon. 
Friend  addressed  this  House,  and  called 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  out  of  the  House,  to  resist  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  go  on 
as  they  were  then  going  on,  making,  as  he 
said  they  were,  the  most  manful  exertions, 
and  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  them  that  the 
way  to  improve  their  land  and  to  increase 
their  profits  was  to  reduce  the  value  of 
their  produce.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  at  War  has  referred  to  the 
case  of  Ireland,  and  has  again,  as  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  country,  repeated  the 
misrepresentation  of  the  motive  of  the 
measures  which  we  (the  Protectionists) 
were  prepared  to  pass  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  stated  that  we  were  ready  to 
suspend  the  Corn  Laws  in  order  to  give 
relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Sir,  how 
often  have  we  repeated  that,  in  assenting 
to  that  measure,  we  were,  at  the  same 
time,  convinced  that  it  would  not  afford 
any  relief  to  that  country  ?  How  often  are 
we  to  repeat  that — at  least  in  our  opinion 
— there  is  no  portion  of  the  United  Em- 
pire that  would  be  so  much  injured  by  such 
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a  course  as  Ireland  ♦  ["  No  !  "]  WTiat ! 
will  Ireland  not  be  injured  by  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ?  Wliat,  let  me  ask,  is 
^uing  on  in  Ireland  now  but  the  cloaranooe 
of  property  and  the  laying  down  of  tillage 
land  in  grass,  because  it  is  found  to  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  cattle  than  to  grow 
corn?  When  you  reduce  the  price  of 
wheat  and  of  oats  by  admitting  foreign 
wheat  and  foreign  oats  into  competition 
with  them,  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
be  increasing  the  desire,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  land,  to  throw  that  land 
out  of  cultivation,  and  to  grow  cattle  in- 
stead of  com  ?  And  will  not  new  clear- 
ances, think  you,  take  place — will  not  this 
mischief  be  scattered  over  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Lin- 
coln) has  told  you,  that  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  information  that  has  been  given 
to  this  House  respecting  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  Her  Mojesty's  Government. 
I  think,  however,  that  my  noble  Friend  is 
a  very  credulous  Minister.  lie  said,  when 
at  Falkirk,  that  he  believed  in  a  compact, 
which  had  no  existence  but  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  my  noble  Friend.  I  will  not 
charge  him  with  wilful  misrepresentation, 
nor  of  making  a  handle  of  that  which  he 
knew  not  to  be  true,  in  order  to  advance 
his  election  at  Falkirk  :  all  I  will  say  is, 
that  he  gave  too  ready  an  car  to  all  that 
came  near  him — and  now,  when  I  con- 
sider that,  I  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand how  it  arises  that  we  have  heard 
such  exaggerated  reports  of  the  famine 
ill  Ireland.  Sir,  we  have  never  denied 
that  there  was  scarcity  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland.  What  we  have  said  has  been 
this — that  there  is  partial  scarcity,  but  no 
famine — and  this  I  verily  believe  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  hove  heard 
from  my  lion.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien)  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  in  eorru- 
Imration  of  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Earl;  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
my  lion.  Friend  some  consolation  fur  the 
fears  he  may  entertain  in  regard  to  a  fa- 
mine in  Limerick.  I  hove  here  a  return 
of  Uie  produce  of  Limerick,  which  has  come 
to  England  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
months.  Sir,  there  have  arrived  between 
the  5th  of  September  and  the  24th  of  April 
last,  from  tlie  Shannon  and  its  tributaries, 
BO  ft;wer  than  71,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
6,000  quarters  of  barley,  268,000  quarters 
of  oats,  55,000  cv\.  of  flour,  and  34,000 
cwt.  of  oatmeal — making,  altogether,  \i\y- 


wards  of  34.5,000  quarters  of  grain  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  the  port  of 
Limerick  and  its  tributaries  alone — and 
upwards  of  89,000  cwt.  of  flour.  Thi», 
Sir,  is  sufHcicnt  to  show  that  it  is  not  food 
that  is  wanted  in  Ireland,  but  that  what 
that  country  is  suflering  from  is  the  want 
of  money  and  want  of  employment  for 
the  people.  I  am  ready  to  give  the 
noble  Earl  great  credit  for  the  assistance 
which  he  afforded  to  my  lion.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Xorthaniptoiighire  at  a  pe- 
riod of  necessity ;  and  I  admit  that  the 
Government  has  sent  some  43,000  quar- 
ters of  maize  to  assist  the  Irish  people; 
but  I  also  find  that,  in  the  meantime, 
10,000  quorters  of  oats  have  been  imported 
from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  London  alone 
— whilst  into  the  ports  of  Liverjiool  and 
Glasgow  40,000  quarters  of  oatmeal  have 
also  been  brought  from  Ireland;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  last  week  there  was  actually 
more  corn  imported  from  that  part  of  the 
country  which  was  said  to  be  starving  than 
had  been  distributed  there  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  What  we  have  said, 
then,  and  what  we  now  say  again  is, 
that  there  is  abundance  in  Ireland  ;  and  I 
defy  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  con- 
tradict me.  There  is,  indeed,  greater 
abundance  of  food  in  Ireland  than  has  ever 
been  known.  Now,  if  the  Government  had 
purchased  this  grain  in  Ireland,  instead  of 
buying  grain  at  home  and  having  to  re- 
import it  into  that  country,  they  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  it  at 
the  cost  price  ;  and  they  might  have  sold 
it  at  that  price  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  My  right  hon.  Friend  is  a  fanner 
himself,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  what 
would  he  think  if  he  was  obliged  to  got 
back  his  oats  from  the  market  where  he 
sent  them  !  Now,  my  riglit  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War  has  made  some  re- 
ferences, in  the  course  of  his  sjioech,  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  has  stat(*d  what  they 
are  in  Wiltshire.  Though  1  hold  no  jiro- 
perty  in  Wiltshire,  I  am  a  tenant-farmer  on 
the  borders  of  that  county ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  I  employ  more  labourers  than  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  I  know  what  aro  the 
wages  we  pHT  there.  I  know  that,  in 
I.S36  and  183/ ,  the  wages  we  paid  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  9».  a  week ;  but 
the  price  of  wl»cat  rose — not  from  40j!.  to 
78ii.,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  argued, 
hut  yet  some  St.  or  10<.  a  quarter— and 
the  wages  lost  year  were  raised  1«.  a  week, 
and  I  believe  I  am  only  paying,  in  giving 
that  sum,  the  same  wages  as  others,  and 
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that  amount  I  am  still  giving.  At  all 
events  that  is  the  rate  of  wages  I  am  now 
paying  my  labourers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  therefore  I  cannot  help  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no 
little  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  wages. 
There  is  also  a  great  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  famine  in  Ireland.  I  have  said 
BO  before,  and  I  will  now  repeat  it.  I 
charge  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
wilful  exaggeration  as  respects  the  famine 
of  Ireland.  While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I 
want  to  know.  Sir,  why  we  have  not  had 
all  the  reports  which  I  am  aware  Uer 
Majesty's  Mtnisters  have  received.  I 
should  Ukc  to  see  the  reports  of  the 
Oommander  in  Chief  in  Ireland,  of  all 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  have 
been  sent  there,  and  of  the  inspectors 
of  prisons.  I  know  something  about  these 
reports,  and  I  am  therefore  desirous  to 
have  an  answer  to  my  question.  I,  too, 
have  had  information  from  Ireland  ;  but 
it  is  of  a  very  different  character  from 
that  furnislicd  by  the  Government.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  a  comfactor  at 
Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  that 
letter  it  is  stated  that  the  writer  has  had 
communications  from  houses  in  Glasgow, 
stating  that  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  is 
unusually  large.  Tlie  writer  encloses  two 
circulars  to  that  effect,  and  adds,  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  statement  of  distress  in  Scot- 
land is  coupled  with  the  cry  of  famine  in 
Ireland,  there  is  obviously  no  foundation 
for  it.  The  writer  then  went  on  to  state 
that— 

"  lie  was  fiilly  perauaded,  no  guperabundant  was 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  that  if  one-third  of  the 
whole  kad  b««n  dentrovrd,  the  \om  vnould  not  ma- 
terially atteet  ttic  supply  of  food ;  and  tluit  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  by  the  Cforeminent  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  echoed  by  the  agitators,  had  contributed 
very  much  to  the  apparent  scarcity  of  provisions, 
by  causing  the  more  opulent  fanners  to  keep  hack 
their  (took  of  potatoes  with  the  hope  of  obuiining 
iaoeaMd  prices." 

That  is  the  statement  and  these  the  opin- 
ions of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  rise 
of  prices  of  provisions.  Coupling  this  with 
other  information  which  I  have  received,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
case  of  distress  in  Ireland.  My  noble 
Friend  said  tliat  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
now  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  importation 
of  Indian  meal  made  by  the  Government, 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  that  article  has 
opened  the  hoarded  potato  stores ;  but  I 
have  bad  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shan- 


non, in  which  it  is  stated  by  that  nobleman 
that  potatoes  are  in  abundance  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, only  that  hitherto  they  have  been 
hoarded.     And  it  is  also  stated  in  it  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  only  a  week  since 
refused  to  take  the  Indian   meal    out   of 
store,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  cry  of  famine 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their 
Com    Law  measure    in   England.      Thus 
the  House  will  perceive  that  there  are  two 
stories  in  Ireland  as  far  as  regards  the  eon- 
duct  of  tlve  Government.     With  respect  to 
the  importation  of  Indian  meal,  in  relation 
to  which  the  Government  has  spoken  so 
highly  of  their  own  exertions — what,  after 
all,  docs  it  amount  to.  taken  as  a  proof  of 
their  proposition  ?     If  there   is,   as  they 
allege,   a  famine   in   Ireland,    what   will 
40,000  or  50,000  quarters   of  maize  do 
towards  relieving  it  ?   Why,  there  has  been 
as  much  grain  imported  from  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  week  into  the  ports  of  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  and  London,  alone.     My 
right  hon.  Friend  has  taunted  us  with  tak- 
ing our  principles  of  political  economy  from 
the  French  writers — from  the  other  side  of 
the  water:  but  I  wish  my  right  hon.  Friend 
and  the  Government  had  taken  a  lesson  out 
of  M.  Guizot's  book,  in  relation  to  this 
measure.     If  they  had  done  so,  the  coun- 
try would  have  wiser  and  firmer  institu- 
tions than  it  now  has.    But  there  are  other 
great  authorities  besides  M.  Guizot  and  M. 
Thiers,  for  the  protection  of  native  indus- 
try: there  are  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Canning,   Mr.   Huskisson  ;   and  there  are 
other  authorities  of  older  date,  and  farther 
back  in  the  history  of  the  country:  there 
is  Cromwell,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his 
age.     The  navigation  laws,  originated  by 
Cromwell,  have  been  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
try's greatness.      And,  Sir,  when  I  name 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  Huskisson,  I  am 
only  naming  those  great  men  whom   the 
two  right  hon.  Baronets  were  coutinuallv 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  so  long  as  they 
were  in  the  vigour  of  their  intellect ;  and  I 
think  I  may  assert  that  then-  advocacy  of 
free  trade  is  only  their  sexagenarian  policy. 
It  was  ever  the  doctrine  of  the  great  mas- 
ters before  us — of  Canning  and  of  Huskis- 
son— that  we  should  care  not  how  cheap 
com  might  be,  so  long  as  that  com  was 
grown  at  home — and  let  me  tell  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  we  deny  altoge- 
ther that  we  are  endeavouring,  in  main- 
taining protection,  to  serve  our  own  inter- 
ests, for  that  we  believe  that  the  mantifae- 
turing  and  the  agricultural  interests  are  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other.     We 
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believe  that  the  result  of  these  measures 
will  be  that  the  landlords  will  suffer,  that 
the  farmers  will  suffer,  that  the  labourers 
will  sutfcr,  and  that  the  shopkeepers  will 
suffer.     You  want  to  change  your  old  cus- 
tomers for  new ;  but  before  you  do,  calmly 
reflect  whether  the  new  will  be  better  than 
the  old.    What  are  the  exportations  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  of  every  kind  of  produce 
in  this  country,  as  compared  with  our  home 
consumption?    Your  argument  is,  "  If  you 
will  allow  us  to  take  grain  from  abroad,  the 
foreigners  who  sell  us  the  grain  will  take 
our  manufactured  goods  in  return.      But 
that  argument  does  not  appear  to  apply 
now,  for  you  take  more  produce,  as  far 
as  value  goes,  from  America,  and  all  the 
corn-growing   countries    of   Europe,   than 
they  take  manufactured  articles  from  you. 
Well,  Sir,  this  is  a  dangerous  principle ; 
for  if  we  are  to  legislate  for  the  future  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  producers  of 
that  corn  will  take  an  equivalent  for  it  iu 
our  manufactures.    Your  arguments,  then, 
go  for  nothing ;  because  if  you  do  not  buy 
of  your  own  customers,  how  can  you  expect 
that  they  will  buy  from  you  ?    You  are  re- 
peatedly changing  old  customers  for  new 
— you  are  casting  away  a  substance  for  a 
shadow — you  are  about  to  verify  the  old 
story  so  happily  told  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London — you 
are  like  Aladdin,  exchanging  the  old  lamp 
for  the  new.     Sir,  these  are  the  reasons 
which  influence  me  in  advocating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  protective  system.    I  know 
that  we  benefit  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers — I    know   that  when   they 
are  prosperous  and  when  your  labourers 
are  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages,  they  con- 
sume more  corn  and  more  meat,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  increases  the  price  of  the 
produce.      Our  prosperity  adds  to  yours. 
When  we  prosper  we  purchase  your  fa- 
brics; and  are  we  not  as  customers  worthier 
by  a  thousand  times  than  the  customers  of 
foreign  countries?      Is  this  a  time  when 
wheat — no,  I  will  not  say  wheat,  but  rye 
— has    risen    one   hundred    per   cent.,    to 
change  the  protection  laws?     Is  this  the 
time,  when  the  granaries  are  fuller  than 
ever  they  have  been  known  to  be  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
granaries  of  other  countries  are  compara- 
tively empty — is  this  a  time,  when  your 
prices  are  equal  and  steady,  while  those 
of  other  countries  are  fluctuating — is  this 
the   time,    I   ask,  when   by  prudent   laws 
you  have  plenty  here  at  home,  while  other 


Unds  are  not  so  well  supplied — is  this,  I 
ask,  the  time  that  you  select  for  destroy- 
ing a  commercial  policy  which  has  been 
so  eminently  successful  in  its  operation  ? 
I  said  that  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen 
in  this  country.  I  hold  in  my  hands  re- 
turns from  the  288  towns  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  corn  proprietors  for  four  years, 
and  what  is  the  result  (  I  find  that  in 
]  842,  allowing  for  the  first  three  months 
in  the  year,  when  there  were  but  155 
towns  in  the  list,  that  the  amount  of 
grain  brought  to  market  was  4,568,248 
quarters.  In  1843,  5,302,298  quarters; 
in  1844,  5,456,307  quarters,  showing  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
land ;  but  in  the  year  1 845,  the  increase 
rose  to  6,470,469  quarters,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  1,300,000  quarters  on  the 
average  of  three  years.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  said  that  any  laws  can  work  better 
than  those  which  now  exist?  1  will  now 
refer  to  another  return,  inasmuch  as  I 
find  that  Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  still 
harp  on  the  Irish  question.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Ministers  would  have  given  that 
point  up  on  the  ground  of  the  so-called 
Irish  famine  being  in  a  great  measure 
an  imposture.  It  seems,  however,  that 
we  are  to  hear  more  of  it.  Now,  I  wish 
the  House  to  understand  that  I  have  not 
sought  those  returns,  that  I  have  not 
asked  for  them,  but  that  persons  are 
continuoUy  sending  them  to  me  bj'  post. 
Respecting  those  returns,  a  Mr.  Skipper, 
of  Liverpool,  wrote  to  me  ;  and,  speak- 
ing of  the  immense  arrivals  from  Ireland, 
said,  that  no  less  than  10,900  quarters  of 
wheat,  6,000  quarters  of  oats,  and  flour 
and  oatmeal  in  proportion,  had  arrived 
lately  at  Liverpool.  After  referring  to 
that  enormous  supply,  Mr.  Skipper  pro- 
ceeded to  say — 

"  The  supply  siifflciontly  conflmis  the  universal 
opinion  licrc,  that  abund.tncc  of  feodin);  stuffs  are 
held  in  Ireland,  and  only  withheld  in  anticipation 
of  the  scarcity  «i  confidentir  ]>n.Hlicted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scuion." 

He  further  added — 

"  I  may  mention,  the  import  list  is  made  up 
authoritatively,  and  not  by  each  individual  mer- 
chant." 

So  here,  you  see,  this  is  the  present 
opinion  in  Liverpool,  one  of  the  greatest 
towns  in  the  country,  and  one  in  which 
the  deepest  apprehension  was  at  one  time 
entertained  respecting  the  cry  of  famine. 
The  merchants  of  Liverpool  now,  however, 
find  that  the  cry  was  originally  created  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  prices.     We  know 
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■who  it  was  who  raised  that  cry  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Session.  Sir,  the  docu- 
ments I  have  received  are  not  partial  ones. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  dated  from 
Birmingham,  but  the  signature  of  which 
has  been  studiously  erased.  It  is  dated 
"Birmingham,  third  of  fourth  month;" 
and  therefore  I  presume  the  author  is  a 
Quaker.  Indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Sturge  was  the  writer.  Let  us 
see  what  it  is  be  says  of  the  state  of 
the  com  crop.  He  states  that  the  com 
returns  for  six  months,  ending  2nd  inst., 
exhibited  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent., 
but  that  during  the  last  three  months  they 
only  exhibited  an  increa.se  of  six  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  last  year.  This  is  good  author- 
ity that  there  was  no  dearth  in  the  land 
on  the  2nd  of  April.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  at  War  has  stated,  that  not- 
withstanding the  alarming  statements  which 
have  gone  abroad,  and  the  agitation  which 
has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  that  there  have  been  no 
county  meetings  held  to  advocate  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  ;  but  I  take 
leave  to  ask  him  whether  there  has  not 
been  an  election  for  South  Nottingham  ? 
Who  carried  that  election  ?  Was  it  not 
the  tenant  farmers  of  the  county  ?  Why, 
all  the  personal  regard  entertained  for  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Lincoln),  and  all  the 
money  spent  so  profusely  by  my  noble 
Friend  at  that  election,  were  utterly  un- 
availing to  procure  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  the  newly  adopted  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ministry.  I  am  not  going  to 
charge  the  noble  Lord  with  bribery  ;  but 
can  he  deny  it  was  a  most  expensive  elec- 
tion ?  [The  Earl  of  Li.vcol.v  reminded  the 
noble  Lord  that,  having  already  spoken 
that  night,  he  was  precluded  by  the  House 
from  making  a  speech  in  reply  to  such 
charges.]  I  am  sure  the  House  will  per- 
mit my  noble  Friend  to  have  an  opp<nitu- 
nity  of  setting  himself  right  with  them,  in 
case  he  should  feel  himself  aggrieved  by 
anything  that  may  fall  from  me.  This 
indulgence  I  pray  may  be  granted  .to  him. 
But,  Sir,  do  we  not  all  know  that  every 
electioneering  agent  in  Nottinghamshire 
was  retained  in  the  service  of  my  noble 
Friend  ?  South  Nottingham  was  taken 
by  surprise ;  but  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
county  carried  the  field  against  my  noble 
Friend,  by  a  majority  amounting  to  some- 
thing between  600  and  700.  And  are  we 
to  have  set  against  that  magnificent  de- 
monstration of  popular  feeling,  the  asser- 
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tion  that  the  noble  Lord's  majority  of  121 
in  the  borough  of  Hamilton  has  swamped 
the  constituencies  of  other  boroughs,  and 
gives  an  unmistakable  indication  that  pub- 
lic opinion  goes  with  the  policy  of  the  Mi- 
nistry ?  Such  an  assertion  were  prepos- 
terous. No  public  meeting^!  Was  there 
not  an  election  at  North  Nottinghamshire? 
And  did  not  Gloucestershire  and  Dorsetshire 
follow  the  example  ?  Who  was  better  enti- 
tled to  have  a  seat  in  this  House  than  my 
Lord  Ashley?  And  who  would  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Dorsetshire  if  he 
had  maintained  his  ancient  principles,  so 
surely  as  that  noble  Lord?  No  one!  But 
Englishmen  are  tme  at  heart,  and  detest 
tergiversation.  They  hate  broken  pledges 
and  broken  faith,  and  cannot  endure  to  be 
betrayed.  And  when  I  remember  that  my 
hon,  Friend  who  successfully  opposed  the 
noble  Lord  at  South  Nottinghamshire  when 
last  he  stood  upon  the  hustings  at  Newark, 
congratulated  the  electors  of  the  county, 
and  made  it  his  first  subject  of  felicitation, 
that  they  had  refused  to  be  cajoled  by  the 
last  fabrication  from  the  workshop  of 
trickery  and  delusion,  and  told  them  that 
he  gloried  in  his  country,  for  it  was  not  two 
counties  only  which  had  scouted  the  cry  of 
cheap  bread,  but  that  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs too  had  refused  to  be  quieted  by 
the  last  fugitive  humbug  of  a  dying  faction 
— when  I  remember  that  it  was  in  this 
strain  that  the  electors  were  addressed, 
can  I  wonder  that  they,  being  themselves 
men  of  firai  purpose,  of  stable  minds,  and 
lovers  of  consistency  in  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, that  they  repudiated  the  noble 
Lord,  and  declined  to  hold  communion  with 
those  who  had  become  turncoats  at  the 
beck  of  Her  Majesty's  First  Minister  ? 
Sir,  I  am  rejoiced  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  shown  themselves  true  to  them- 
selves—  that  they  have  manifested  their 
irreconcileable  aversion  to,  their  unmiti- 
gated contempt  for,  poUtical  inconstancy, 
political  vacillation,  and  political  tergiver- 
sation ;  and  that  they  concur  with  the  great 
Burke  —  an  authority  so  often  quoted  in 
this  House — in  thinking  that  he  who  would 
seek  to  act  as  the  representative  of  a  great 
constituency  ought  to  be  a  man  of  stable 
mind — a  man  of  firm  resolve  and  faithfiU 
purpose — fit  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  State, 
and  not  a  weathercock  on  the  summit  of 
the  edifice,  capable  of  no  other  office  than 
to  indicate  by  his  own  versatility  the  last 
shiftings  of  the  uncertain  breeze. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  :   Sir,  I  know 
it  is  irregular  to  rise  a  second  time  in  the 
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course  of  a  debate  ;  but  I  trust,  after  the 
laboured  attack  made  on  me  by  the  noble 
Lord — after  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
obviously  kept  back,  for  this  especial  oc- 
casion, the  envenomed  bitterness  which  I 
suppose  fonner  friendship  is  considered 
to  justify — after  the  deliberate  and  prepared 
assault  made  on  nic  by  the  noble  Lord, 
when  he  knew  that  1  was  not  entitled  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  rise  and  reply — I 
do  hope  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to  tres- 
pass on  its  indulgence  for  a  few  moments. 
I  will  promise  the  House  not  to  enter  into 
particulars  with  regard  to  any  other  points 
tiian  one  on  which  he  has  attacked  me.  I 
shall  e.xplain  nothing  of  my  hustings 
speeches ;  any  explanations  rcsjtecting  them 
will  be  reserved  for  another  and  more  fitting 
occasion,  for  at  any  time  I  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  of  sucli  importance  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  this  House.  [Ironical 
cheer  from  Lord  G.  Bextinxk.]  Sir,  I 
have  no  objection  to  meet  the  noble  Lord's 
charges  upon  another  occasion.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  him  or  any  other  man, 
and  it  is  only  in  deference  to  the  House,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House,  that  I  do  not  meet 
them  now.  The  noble  Lord  is  welcome  to 
attack  every  word  and  every  act  of  mine ;  I 
•will  justify  every  word,  and  defend  myself. 
But  I  will  on  the  present  occasion  confine 
myself  to  the  charge  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  made  as  to  bribery  at  the  South  Notting- 
hamshire election.  I  think  the  noble  Lord 
might  have  taken  warning  by  the  fate  of  a 
friend  of  his,  who  made  the  same  charge  at 
the  election  for  South  Notts.  He  made  the 
charge  upon  the  hustings,  that  I,  or  some 
of  my  friends,  had  bribed.  I  distinctly  de- 
nied it.  He  stated  that  ho  had  the  fact 
from  unexceptionable  authority.  I  called 
upon  him  to  give  up  that  authority.  He 
was  silent.  I  said  if  this  charge  were 
true,  bribery  was  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  that  if  bribery  was 
committed  by  me  or  by  my  friends,  we 
might  be  prosecuted.  I  challenged  him 
to  prosecute  me  or  any  of  my  friends. 
Did  he  take  up  that  challenge  ?  No ; 
but  he  replied  tliat  the  Free  Trade  Com- 
mittee of  Nottingham  had  bribed.  Well, 
did  they  sit  quietly  under  the  imputation  ? 
No ;  they  asked  him  for  his  authority  ; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
repeated  the  demand  in  this  House,  and 
I  must  say  a  more  miserable  appearance 
was  never  cut  by  any  person  than  by 
him  who  made  the  charge  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
tread  in  the  shoes  of  a  young  man  who 


came  forward  for  the  first  time  in  political 
life  by  making  this  charge  against  me.  But 
I  tell  the  noble  Lord,  as  I  told  him,  that  it 
is  untrue,  and  that  not  one  farthing  was 
spent  by  me  in  bribing  at  the  Nottingham- 
shire election.  It  was  not  an  expensive 
election — it  was  not  an  expensive  elec- 
tion at  the  rate  which  county  contests 
necessarily  and  invariably  cost.  The  ne- 
cessary legal  expenses  are  always  heavy ; 
but,  compared  with  ordinary  county  elec- 
tions, the  expenses  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire election  were  not  high.  The  noble 
Lord  says  that  I  took  the  county  by  sur- 
prise. Sir,  the  county  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  not  by  me.  The  county  was  can- 
vassed before  I  vacated  my  seat ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  that  canvass  that 
it  became  incumbent  on  me  to  engage  so 
many  agents.  The  charge  of  brihery  as 
against  me,  is  untrue,  and  thvc  was  no- 
thing spent  illegally  on  my  part.  But 
the  noble  Lord  may,  perhaps,  know  that 
something  was  spent  in  bribery.  He  may 
know  that  a  noble  and  influential  Member 
of  his  own  family  contributed  largely  to 
the  expenses  of  that  election  against  me ; 
and  it  miglit  have  been  wiser  for  the 
noble  Lord,  recollecting  that  circumstance, 
to  have  abstained  from  making  the  charge 
against  me.  I  need  not  mention  the  sum 
to  the  noble  Lord,  for  I  suppose  he  knows 
the  amount  himself;  but,  recollecting  the 
fact,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  in  the  noble  Lord  if  he  had  not 
touched  on  that  subject.  Having  contra- 
dicted the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
most  peremptorily,  and  I  hope,  satisfac- 
torily, I  now  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  any  other 
charges  he  has  to  make  against  me.  I 
feel  I  may  have  made  only  an  imperfect 
reply  to  the  noble  Lord's  studied  attack  ; 
but  I  think  I  have  answered  the  charge, 
to  which  I  said  I  would  confine  myself,  and 
I  ln>pc  I  have  not  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  IIousc. 

Sir  C.  BURRELL,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  law  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
all  parties  would  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  if  the  House  adjourned.  He  there- 
fore moved  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  HUDSON  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  R.  peel  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  not  press  his  Motion.  He 
knew  nothing  of  any  compact,  but  his  hon. 
Friend  had  a  perfect  right  to  state  that  he 
expected  there  would  be  no  division,  as  he 
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had  80  understood  it.  The  usual  course 
hoivever  was,  when  an  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  to  withdraw  a  Motion,  and  no  one 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  Motion  wished  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House,  not  to  force  a 
division.  The  only  waj  to  force  it  would 
be  for  some  one  adverse  to  the  Motion  to 
say,  "  The  Noes  have  it."  But  that  was 
a  course  of  proceeding  which  only  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  could  justify  ;  and, 
therefore,  aii  it  appeared  that  a  division 
had  not  been  expected,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  taken.  For  his 
own  part,  even  if  such  a  division  were  to 
lead  to  his  having  a  larger  majority,  he 
would  not  desire  such  an  advantage  if  it 
were  obtained  by  a  surprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  there  was  an  understanding  that 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  should  be 
taken  on  Monday,  and  as  he  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
not  press  his  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  begged  to  con- 
firm the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  what  he  had 
said  as  to  its  being  understood  that  the 
third  reading  should  be  taken  on  Monday, 
lie  repeated  that  he  had  been  no  party  to 
any  arrangement  not  to  divide  to-night ; 
his  only  fear  had  been  lest  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  should  think  there  had  been  any 
wish  to  act  unfairly. 

Mr.  law  then  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Mr.  LAW'S  Motion  and  the  Amend- 
ment withdrawn.  Amendments  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  agreed  to.  Bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Honday,  MayU,l8i6. 

CORN   IMPORTATION  BILL— THIRD 
READLNG. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Com  Importa- 
tion Bill  be  now  read  a  Third  Time, 

The  Marqcess  of  GRANBY  rose  to 
move  that  the  BiU  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months.  The  question,  he 
considered,  was  one  that  affected  all  who 
were  concerned  in  agriculture.  Before 
entering  into  the  main  question,  he  would 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  manufac- 
tures  of  the   country.     The  noble   Lord 


(Lord  G."Bentinck)  had  already  said  that 
the  agricultural  interest  did  not  desire  to 
see  manufactures  decline  in  this  country. 
He  wished  to  see  the  stream  of  manufac- 
turing prosperity  conducted  into  channels 
safe  and  useful.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
decline — he  wished  to  see  it  flow  like  the 
noble  river  outside  these  walls — in  one  full 
and  constant  stream,  never  drying  up  or 
running  into  unprofitable  channels.  The 
protectionists  did  not  wish  to  see  manufac- 
tures flourish  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
They  thought  that  manufactures  properly 
regulated  would  tend  to  the  prosperity  and 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  agriculturists 
wished  to  see  the  calm  waters  of  manufac- 
turing prosperity  reflect  the  image  of  their 
own  prosperity.  The  agriculturists  only 
desired  to  live  and  let  live.  But  now  to 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  object  of  the  Com  Laws  had 
been  much  misrepresented.  The  Anti- 
Corn-Law  advocates  said  the  Corn  Law 
supporters  wished  to  starve  the  people. 
He  denied  it.  He  asserted  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Com  Law  supporters  was 
to  supply  com  to  the  people  at  a  con- 
stant and  a  moderate  price.  They  pro- 
posed to  do  this  by  the  assertion  of  two 
great  principles.  First,  to  raise  the 
people's  subsistence,  as  far  as  they  could, 
from  our  own  soil;  to  give  employment 
to  as  many  of  our  own  people  as  they 
could  in  the  healthy  and  manly  employ- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and  to  render  this 
country  thereby  independent  of  foreign 
nations.  And,  second,  that  as  we  knew 
scarcity  must  arise  occasionally — when  it 
did  arise,  and  after  using  our  own  stock  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  then  to  open  our  ports 
and  to  admit  foreign  com.  One  reason 
for  not  altering  the  present  laws  was,  that 
the  price  of  com  under  them  was  gradually 
diminishing.  There  was  one  important 
point  which  he  behoved  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  debate — it  had  been  touched 
upon  in  Mr.  Alison's  work  on  Population, 
and  he  would  read  the  extract.  Mr.  Alison 
w^rote : — 

"  Speculators  purchase  up  grain  largely  on  the 
Continent  during  years  of  plenty,  and  store  them 
in  the  British  bonded  warehouses,  in  anticipation 
of  the  rise  of  prices  on  the  first  unfavourable  sea- 
son. There  the  ample  store  lies  innocuous  to 
the  British  &nner  during  seasons  of  prosperity, 
when  its  aid  is  not  required  by  the  British  con- 
sumer; but  no  sooner  does  the  expected  period  of 
adversity  arrive,  tlian  it  issues  forth  in  vast  quan- 
tities to  avert  the  calamity,  and  diffuse  the  stream 
of  plenty  through  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
realm." 
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He  tben  alludeg  to  1838,  and  continues — 

"  And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  obwrvation, 
that  thi«  fortunate  effect  in  1838  could  not  pouikiy 
have  Uken  place  if  an  unrestricted  trade  in  oom 
had  exifted.and  that  it  ia  the  creation  of  the  corn 
law,  and  the  com  law  alone.  If  a  free  importa- 
tion of  grain  were  permitted  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Continent,  these  great  bonded  re- 
nenoirs  of  grain  in  the  British  harboura  would 
not  eiist.  Food  would  be  provided  for  a  large 
part  of  our  population  by  the  foreign,  instead  of 
the  British,  cultivators.  The  tonipution  of  »ale, 
at  a  present  profit,  would  prove  irresistible  to  the 
foreign  importer ;  and  the  liritish  warehouses 
(of  Dantiic  wheat)  would  be  emptied  as  rapidly 
upon  the  first  rise  of  prices,  as  the  stackyards  of 
the  British  cultivators.  The  home  supply  being 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  foreign  proportionably 
augmented,  the  average  supply  would  just  be  about 
equal  to  the  average  demand,  and  no  reserve  store 
would  be  accumulated  in  any  quarter  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
But  while  a  free  importation  of  grain  could  not 
provide  such  a  reserve  store,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  cannot  l>e  provided  by  the  domestic 
growers  in  the  British  islands,  it  is  effectually 
secured  by  the  present  Corn  Law ;  which,  pro- 
hibiting importation  in  ordinary  seasons,  yet  per- 
mits any  quantity  of  foreign  grain  to  be  stored 
up  in  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  thus  permits 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  Continent,  in  years  of 
plenty,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the  British 
population  in  periods  of  scarcity." 

They  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  those  laws  which 
he  once  considered  impolitic,  he  now  con- 
gidered  unjust.     The  right  hon.  Baronet's 


refer  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  Lord 
Francis  Roos,  in  tlie  year  ICIO,  at  which 
time  there  were  no  Corn  Laws: — 

"Sir — I  doubt  not  but  by  this  time  you  are 
very  deep  in  the  &ealty  of  law-making.  1  desire 
much  that  if  any  laws  be  passed,  we  may  have  the 
heads  of  the  he*as  of  them  (the  titles  of  the 
chiefest). 

"  I  had  some  conference  with  Sir  R.  BuUer  (to 
whom,  I  pray,  and  Sir  T.  Wise  remember  my 
service),  concerning  a  Bill  that  no  corn  should 
be  imported  until  it  came  to  some  extraordinary 
price.  Of  this,  having  since  consideration,  there 
seems  to  me  many  reasons  very  strong  for  the 
converting  of  this  Bill  into  a  statute. 

"  A  first  is,  becaus<'  the  ini]>ortation  of  com  i« 
an  exportation  of  money,  and  that,  even  in  case 
of  necessity,  is  a  hurt  to  the  commonwealth, 
though  then  tolerable  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater 
hurt,  but  in  unnecessary  cases  altogether  inex- 
cusable. 

"Secondly,  if  importation  be  nnlimitedir  al- 
lowed, the  cheapness  of  corn  will  take  away  the 
benefit  of  husbandry ;  and  the  bene^t  being  uken 
away,  husbandry  itself  (which  is  usually  under- 
taken for  benefit)  will  decay.  And  if  husbandry 
decay,  there  are  likely  to  grow  two  main  inconve- 
niences. The  one,  tliat  the  poor  must  swrre  for 
want  of  work,  the  cfl'ect  whereof  Iwth  too  much 
ap|M-ared  in  the  conversion  of  tillage  into  sheep 
pjisture.  A  second,  that  in  a  short  time,  this 
kingdom  to  be  set  to  a  rent,  will  he  less  worth  per 
annum  many  thousand  pounds;  for  1  think,  within 
this  twenty  "years,  husbandry  hath,  in  many  places, 
doubled  the  yearly  value  of  land,  which,  if  tillage 
dtM'ay,  is  likely  to  return  to  the  ancient  means. 

"  And  whereas  there  is  a  seeming  objection  that 
importation  makes  cheapness,  and  cheapness  seems 


arffumeut  would  be  sound  and  perfect,  if    to  favour  the  poor,  1  affirm  that  this  importation 
Jney  rained  fron.  the  skies;   but.  in  the    ::;^^:T^^^  P^rT:,:^^ 


existing  state  of  things,  it  was  erroneous 
and  mischievous,  But  it  was  said  that 
protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
and  that  agriculturists  required  competi- 
tion to  excite  them  to  economy  and  in- 
dustry. If  protection  was  the  bane  of 
agriculture,  it  was  not  less  the  bane  of  ma- 
nufactures. Was  there  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  the  bane  of  one  interest,  and 
not  of  the  other?  If  so,  what  a  great  in- 
justice was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  about 
to  inflict  upon  those  manufactures,  on 
which  he  was  going  to  keep  a  duty  of  ten 
per  cent.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  he  could 
not  help  it;  but  he  would  recommend  a 
plan  which  would  clear  away  all  the  right 
ton.  Baronet's  difficulties.  Mr.  M'Cidlocli, 
in  his  first  chapter  on  Taxation,  said, 
"  Moderate  taxation  stimulates  industry, 
makes  the  people  more  economical,  and  is 
an  advantage. "  That  was  the  very  thing 
that  was  wanted.  And  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Oranby)  contended,  that  protection  was 
a  great  benefit.     On  that  point  he  would 


cheap,  and  the  poor  man  have  no  money,  what 
avails  it  to  him  that  corn  is  cheap  when  he  cannot 
buy  it?  If  money  be  carried  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  poor  man  Ik-  not  set  on  work  by  reason  of  the 
decay  of  tillage,  1  wonder  how  he  shall  buy  thischeap 
com  without  money  ?  I  think  it  were  better  that 
corn  were  for  7».  a  bushel,  and  yet  by  reason  of  till- 
age the  poor  man  should  cam  ISd.  or  2».  a  week, 
tluin,  com  being  at  6».,  ho  should  earn  V2d..  or  per- 
chance nothing.  For,  without  question,  lialf  of  the 
work  at  least  will  be  abated.  Besides,  there  are 
two  inconveniences  at  this  time  which  accompany 
cheapness,  and  make  it  unprofitable  to  the  poorest 
sort  of  men.  The  one  is,  the  wickedness  of  bak- 
ers, of  whom  I  hear  it  reported  th.it  at  this  time 
they  make  their  bread  after  10».  the  bushel.  A 
Bi'cond,  of  the  town  merchants,  who  buy  ship  loads 
of  com,  and  iieU  it  so  much  under  the  ordinary 
price  as  may  serve  to  undo  the  husbandman,  and 
yet  so  near  the  price  that  the  poor  hath  tr  less 
benefit  by  it  than  the  commonwealth,  yea,  them- 
selres  have  harm. 

"  Thus  I  have  expressed  to  you  the  considera- 
tions which  entered  into  my  thoughts  upon  this 
business,  which,  if  you  think  thi'ui  worth  the 
mentioning.  I  pray  you  to  communicate  to  Sir 
R.  Buller,  which  I  do  not  to  add  to  better  judg- 
ment, but  rather  to  submit  them  to  their  approba- 
tion. And  I  wish  that  this  letter  may  be  prevented 
by  a  statute  before  it  comes  to  your  hands. 
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"  And  »o  wishing  you  the  direction  of  the  High- 
est, and  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  may  be 
with  yea  all  unto  the  making  of  laws  wholesome 
and  restorative  for  this  poor  and  sinful  land,  I  take 
leave,  ever  resting,  yours  most  assuredly  to  be 
commanded,  (Signed)  "  F.  Roos. 

"  April  30." 

(Addressed)  "  To  my  loving  and  much-esteemed 
cousin,  Richard  Carey,  Esq.,  London." 

He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proportion  which  wages  bore  in  relation  to 
the  price  of  food.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
could  no  longer  support  the  Corn  Laws, 
because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  price  of 
corn  and  the  wages  of  labour  did  not  vary 
in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  to  enable  the  country,  by  re- 
duced wages,  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  the  price 
of  com  had  varied  38».  between  the  years 
1837  and  1844,  whereas  the  wages  of  la- 
bour had  only  varied  from  10».  to  11*. 
Now,  if  that  were  the  case,  there  would 
be  a  good  reason  for  no  longer  supporting 
the  Corn  Laws ;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  that  argument.  He 
thought  the  variation  could  not  have  been 
so  great,  and  that  the  labourer  had  been 
paid  in  other  ways  than  by  actual  wages, 
lie  held  in  his  hand  a  return  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
drawn  up  by  a  near  relative  of  his  own, 
which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  varia- 
tion between  the  prices  of  com  and  the 
wages  of  labour  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
That  return  showed  the  amount  of  woges 
received  by  forty -two  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belvoir,  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  In 
1838,  the  price  of  com  was  60».  ;  and 
in  1839,  it  was  72».  In  1838,  the  wages 
averaged  11*.  7d.;  and  in  1839,  the 
average  was  12».  dd.  Now,  whilst  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  corn  was  12*.,  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  labour  was  only 
lid.  ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  allowances 
were  made  to  the  labourer  in  various  ways. 
In  April,  1838,  the  average  consumption 
of  meat  in  each  family  was  3 lbs.  11  or..; 
in  April,  1 839,  3  lbs.  6 J  oz.  ffhe  average 
consumption  of  flour  in  April.  1838,  was 
39  lbs.  6oz.;  and  in  April,  18.39,  the  con- 
sumption was  42  lbs.  As  far  as  flour  went, 
the  labourer  did  consume  in  thatyeara  great 
deal  of  barley  instead  of  wheatcn  flour;  and 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  suffered  the 
same  penance,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to 
eat  wheaten  bread.  But  even  supposing 
the  calculations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  be  troe  throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 


land, no-  argument  could  be  founded  upon 
them.  The  cheapness  or  dearness  of  corn 
was  generally  owing  to  its  abundance  or 
scarcity ;  and  it  was  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer  whether  he  sold  fifty  quarters  at 
40*.,  or  forty  quarters  at  50*. ;  because, 
although  the  price  of  com  might  fall,  he 
would  still  be  enabled  to  give  his  labourers 
the  same  wages.  But  let  the  Corn  Laws 
be  repealed,  and  the  produce  of  other  lands 
freely  admitted,  he  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  pay  the  labourer  the  same  wages.  If  the 
poorer  sorts  of  lond  were  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, the  labourers  must  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  the  increased  com- 
petition in  the  labour  market  would  re- 
duce the  price  of  wages  still  lower  than 
they  were  at  present.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  so  chosen,  he  might  still  have 
defended  the  Com  Laws.  If  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench  wished 
to  prove  that  the  poor  man  would  be  better 
off  for  having  cheap  bread,  he  would  tell 
them  how  to  act ;  let  them  give  up  their 
salaries  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  still 
enjoy  the  luxuries  which  they  enjoyed  at 
present.  He  should  then  begin  to  believe 
in  the  impossible,  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  But 
even  then  the  cases  would  not  be  parallel, 
because  they  would  have  something  to  fall 
back  upon  besides  their  salaries,  whilst  the 
labourer  had  nothing  but  his  labour  to  de- 
pend on,  und  when  deprived  of  that,  he 
would  be  deprived  of  everything.  He  de- 
plored the  distress  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  been  made  the  foundation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  had 
been  said,  if  the  ports  were  opened,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  close  them  again. 
Now,  he  could  not  understand  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument  founded  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop  ;  and  he  believed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  began  to 
fancy  that  the  doctrine  was  unsound,  and 
that  they  had  rather  changed  their  ground 
since  the  commencement  of  the  debate, 
lie  believed  their  real  argument  now  was, 
"  we  think  the  same  kind  of  distress  may 
exist  for  many  years,  and  we  do  not  like 
the  people  of  England  to  be  continually 
called  upon  to  subscribe  their  money  to 
feed  the  people  of  Ireland."  He  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Coercion  Bill,  in- 
troduced some  measure  calculated  to  ame- 
liorate that  distress.  And  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  relieve  that  distress,  he  would  quote 
the   observations   of  the   noble  Lord  the 
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Member  for  Lynn,  who  said  that  it  would 
throw  out  of  cinploymcut  upwards  of 
500,000  families,  and  add  to  the  two  mil- 
lions at  present  destitute  upwards  of  three 
millions  more.  That  statement  had  not 
vet  been  contradicted  ;  and  while  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  have  to  feed 
double  the  number  they  were  at  present 
called  upon  to  support,  their  power  to  do 
BO  would  be  materially  diminished.  He 
now  came  to  the  encouragement  held  out 
to  induce  the  House  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was  said  the 
people  could  get  their  bread  cheap.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  was  told,  in  some 
instances  by  the  same  person,  that  the 
people  were  not  bom,  that  the  countries 
were  not  yet  discovered,  from  which  this 
great  supply  was  to  come.  In  his  con- 
fusioH,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  projector 
of  these  measures  to  find  some  consolation  ; 
but,  alas !  the  shades  of  evening  only  ended 
in  the  depths  of  night — confusion  became 
worse  confounded,  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  tell  nothing  about  it,  because 
he  could  not.  He  asked  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  House,  whether  it  was 
fitting  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
duce 80  great  a  social  revolution,  on  such 
statements  as  those  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  House — a  measure  which  would 
rend  asunder  the  ties  which  had  existed 
for  centuries — a  measure  which  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  great  evil  of  the  present 
day,  the  love  of  money,  no  matter  how  it 
might  be  made — a  measure  setting  man 
against  mau — a  measure  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling 
in  the  dearest  market,  would  unite  our 
manufacturers  with  foreign  agriculturists, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  ties  which 
now  existed  i)etween  them  and  their  agri- 
cultural friends.  On  such  statements  as 
those  which  had  been  adduced,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  not  becoming  for  the  House  of 
Conmions  to  pass  such  a  measure.  In  de- 
fault of  information  on  which  to  found  his 
argtimciits,  he  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  oidy  arguments  he  had  hoard 
on  the  subject — the  arguments  of  hia  lion. 
Friends  around  him.  From  them  he  had 
learned  that  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the 
event  of  the  Com  Law  being  repealed, 
would  probably  be  from  35».  to  40it.  a 
quarter.  If  that  wen-  true,  he  ha<l  a  statJ'- 
ment  in  his  hand  which  would  show  how 
the  farmer  would  be  affected.  The  state- 
ment had  been  made  at  an  agricultural 
meeting;  and  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
figures,  he  had  written  to  the  person  who 


had  made  it  for  a  copy.  It  was  founded 
on  what  was  called  the  three-field  system  ; 
and  related  to  a  fami  of  300  acres — 100 
acres  wheat,  lOO  acres  oats,  and  100  acres 
green  crop.  Under  the  present  system, 
100  acres  of  wheat  producing  450  quarters 
would  be  worth  51*.  a  quarter — 

In  all        £1,147  10     0 

100  tent  of  oata  would  produce 

800    quarters    at    20«.  6d.  a 

quarter  816  13    4 

£1,964    3    4 

\\'hich  would  be  the  value  of  wheat  and 
oats  together,  under  the  present  system. 
But  under  free  trade  the  value  would  be — 


450  quarters  wheat,  S5i. 
tsOO  quarters  oats,  1  it. 


Suppose  the  rent  of  the  land  to 
be  2/.  an  acre,  which  was  higher 
than  usual,  it  would  amount  to 


£787  10     0 
560     0     0 

£1,347  10     0 


600     0     0 


£1,947  10     0 


So  that  suppose  the  farmer  paid  no  rent 
under  a  free-trade  system,  that  calculation 
would  show  that  he  woidd  still  be  a  loser 
by  151.  when  compared  to  present  prices. 
He  had  several  other  statements  of  the 
same  kind,  but  be  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  them.  In  case  an  objection 
should  be  made  to  that  which  he  had 
stated,  B8  being  based  on  the  three-field 
system,  he  would  take  one  on  the  six-field 
system.  The  farm  was  one  of  300  acres 
of  clay  land,  and  the  rent  30s.  an  acre.  A 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  would  produce  400 
quarters,  which,  at  the  present  average, 
55s.  6d.  a  quarter,  would  yield  1,110/. 
With  the  value  of  the  barley  aiul  beans,  the 
amount  which  would  he  received  under  the 
present  system  of  Corn  Laws  was  1 ,84 1 1. 5s. , 
while  under  a  free-trade  system  it  would 
only  be  1 ,316^,  leaving  a  difference  of  5251. 
As  the  rent  was  only  450/.,  it  followed  that 
the  famier,  even  if  ho  paid  no  rent — which 
he  did  not  suppose  the  free  traders  in- 
tended— would  be  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
75/.  He  was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House 
with  thesi^  statements.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  jirove  to  the  House  that  tlie  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  against  all 
the  principles  of  policy  and  of  justice.  But 
he  would  go  further,  and  say  that,  if  it  was 
right  and  necessary — if  the  time  had  come 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  could 
not  have  a  permanent  and  sati.-ifactory  set- 
tlement of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
present  Oovernnicut.  In  order  to  prove 
what  he  asserted,  he  would  refer  to  souie 
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remarks  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  written  almost  immediately 
after  the  Tariff  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  were  introduced.  He  was  justified 
in  saying  that  the  present  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  question,  because  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  come  into  power,  and  had  received 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  article  to  which  he  referred  was  writ- 
ten in  the  defence  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber. Referring  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  in  May,  184<),  it  stated  that 
he  repeated  early  in  the  Session  of  1841, 
and  again  more  fully  in  the  debate  ou  the 
Address  on  the  28th  of  August,  1841— on 
which  occasion  the  vole  was  taken  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and 
placed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  power — 
bis  opinion  on  the  Com  Law  question,  and 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  alone  he  could 
accept  the  confidence  of  Parliament  in 
these  words  : — 

"  Previous  to  the  Into  di9.wlntion  of  ParliameDt 
I  laid,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  I  think  the  sliding 
scale  a  preferable  method  of  settling  the  duty.  I 
then  said  that  I  could  not  pledge  myself  to  the 
details  of  the  existing  law ;  but  that  I  would  re- 
serve to  myself  an  unfettered  power  of  considering 
and  amending  these  <letalls.  I  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage now :  I  still  prefer  the  principle  of  a  gradu- 
ated duty ;  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  will  bind 
myself  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn  Liiw  in  all 
its  details,  and  whether  that  is  the  rondition  upon 
which  the  landed  interest  give  me  their  support,  I 
■ay  tliat,  upon  that  condition,  I  will  not  accept 
their  support." 

That  was  in  1841  ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
evident  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
accepted  their  support  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  maintain  a  Corn  Law, 
though  not  the  details  of  that  which  then 
existed;  and  that  remarkable  declaration, 
the  reviewer  states,  was  enforced  by  manv 
illustrative  details,  and  was  followed  by 
that  celebrated  division,  in  which  352  Con- 
servatives, including  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  him- 
self, accepted  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  con- 
ditions, and  called  him,  by  the  unexpected 
majority  of  91,  to  execute  as  Minister  inter 
alia  the  amendment  of  the  Qfra  Laws,  to 
which  he  had  so  emphatically  alluded. 
Need  we,  or  indeed  could  we,  add  any  ar- 
gument to  give  strength  to  this  statement 
and  this  fact,  that  Sir  R.  I'cel  declared 
boldly,  almost  arrogantly,  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  he  could  accept  the  support 
of  his  party  ?  Those  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted, and  support  was  given  to  hira  with 
the  most  unexampled  enthusiasm.  Such 
were  the  reviewer's  remarks ;  and,  for  him- 


self, he. could  only  say  that,  seeing  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  now  proposed  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  the  measure 
was  not  to  come  into  operation  till  1849, 
and  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  must 
occur  before  that  time,  he  could  not  see 
what  chance  there  was  of  expecting  that 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  would 
he  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  ought  to 
have  discovered  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  an  earlier  period,  and  they 
had  been  told  that  Earl  Grey  had  disco- 
vered it.  But  were  they,  the  conscien- 
tious and  unsuspecting  supporters  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  to  be  compared  to  Earl 
Grey,  the  determined  but  honest  opponent 
of  the  Government  ?  He  would  now  turn 
to  those  1 1 2  Members  who  had  supported 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  proposed 
change.  He  presumed  there  was  a  point 
at  which  they  were  determined  to  cry, 
"hold,  enough,"  and  to  say  they  had  gone 
far  enough.  Let  them  remember  they 
might  soon  arrive  at  that  point,  and  that 
their  remonstrances  might  be  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  turning  round  upon 
them  and  saying,  "  You  should  have  dis- 
covered this  sooner."  He  had  no  wish  to 
taunt  them ;  but  if  they  supported  the 
Government  in  consequence  of  their  coti- 
fidence  in  it,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  the  justice  of  its  measures,  he 
besecched  them  to  remember  the  facts  he 
had  stated,  and  to  act  as  their  consciences 
dictated.  They  had  been  told  that  it  was 
unwise  and  unworthy  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  landed  interest  longer  to  maintain 
those  laws.  He  did  not  understand  that 
assertion.  Either  the  Com  Laws  were 
right  or  they  were  wrong.  They  had  sup- 
ported and  did  support  them,  because  they 
believed  them  to  be  right.  He  did  not 
deny  that  their  interests  might  be  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Com 
Laws ;  but  ho  denied  that  they  could  in- 
jure one  class  without  injuring  another. 
Those  who  would  suffer  in  the  first  instance 
would  be  the  poorer  tenants  and  the  la- 
bourers. That  was  his  belief ;  and  he 
thought  he  had  the  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  saying,  that  the  repeal  would 
cause  much  suffering  among  men  who  had 
not  skill  or  capital.  The  right  hon.  Bai'o- 
net  seemed  to  think  that  the  aristocracy, 
the  landed  interest,  and  those  who  had 
capital  and  skill,  would  not  suffer  at  all ; 
but  bis  belief  was  that  they  also  would 
suffer.     They  could  not  injure  the  root  of 
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the  tree  without  injuring  the  branches. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  were  not  to 
defend  the  rights  of  a  class,  because  in 
defending  them  they  might  be  defending 
their  own  rights  also.  The  aristocracy  and 
the  landed  interest  would  be  unworthy  the 
compliment  paid  to  them  the  other  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if  they  feared 
any  such  taunt.  But  even  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  should  be  right  in  his  opinion 
that  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  interest 
would  not  be  injured,  what  a  poor  recom- 
pense that  would  be  for  the  loss  of  the  yeo- 
manry of  England  — 

"  And  you,  good  jrfomcn, 
Whoae  liroba  were  made  in   England,  show  tou 

here 
The  mettle  of  yonr  paaturage  ;  let  us  swear 
Tliat  you  were  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt 

not. 
For  there  arc  none  of  you  so  base  and  mean 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  a  start.     The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirits." 

Among  whom  he  would  class  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn. 

"  And  with  this  charge. 
Cry  '  God  for  the  Queen,  Kngland,   and   St. 
George.'" 

He  could  not  believe  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  pass  the  Legislature ;  but  if  it 
did,  he  hoped  their  anticipations  of  its  evil 
effects  would  prove  incorrect,  and  that  the 
anticipations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
however  vague  and  uncertain  they  were, 
might  be  verified.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  said,  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
remain  at  the  helm  unless  that  helm  were 
allowed  to  traverse  freely.  He  feared,  if 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  succeed  in 
altering  the  course  of  the  vessel,  from  the 
praiseworthy  motive  of  desiring  to  reach, 
m  a  more  direct  manner,  the  port  of  plenty 
and  prosperity,  he  would  meet  the  fate  of 
man}'  a  mariner — be  driven  by  storms  and 
tides  he  little  dreamt  of,  and  leave  his  ves- 
sel a  helpless  wreck  on  the  barren  and  in- 
hospitable shores  of  free  trade.  If  such 
should  unfortunately  be  the  case,  he  had 
no  dotibt  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  and  his  crew  would  come  forward 
and  do  what  they  could  to  get  the  vessel 
oflF,  and  he  only  hoped  they  would  not  be 
too  late.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  they  ha<l  shown  him,  and  beg- 
ged to  conclude  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a,  third  (ime  that  dav  six  months. 

Mr.  MILNES  UASKELL  said,  he  rose 
to  second  the  Amendment,  though  it  was 
no  small  disadvantage  to  follow  the  admir- 


able speech  which  had  just  been  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Marque.es  of  Granby).  He 
felt,  however,  that  the  obligation  to  perform 
this  duly  was  one  from  which  he  could  not 
honourably  shrink;  and  in  his  (Mr.  Gas- 
kell's)  opinion,  it  was  imperative  upon 
those  who  were  unconvinced  by  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  addressed  to  them, 
to  state  fairly  and  frankly  before  the 
House,  and  before  the  cotmtry,  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  opinions  remained  un- 
changed. If  he  had  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  upon  this  subject  since  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  had  been 
first  brought  forward,  he  would  have  called 
upon  his  constituents  either  to  record  a 
change  of  opinion  upon  their  own  part,  or  to 
select  sojne  other  Gentleman  better  qualified 
to  represent  them  than  himself — he  would  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  measures  which  he  had  been 
returned  to  that  House  to  combat.  He 
knew  it  had  been  said  by  very  high  author- 
ities, by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  and  by  others,  that  this  was  a 
doctrine  not  recognised  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  subversive  of  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Members  of  that  House.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Gaskcll)  was  one  of  the  last  men 
to  assert  a  principle  tending  to  impair  or 
limit  them.  He  differed  even  from  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  in  the  opinion  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1714  had  not  been  justified  by  a 
great  State  necessity  in  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Act;  but  surely  there  was  a 
broad  and  intelligible  distinction  between 
the  legislative  competency  of  Parliament, 
and  the  equitnble  right  possessed  by  its 
Members  to  break  engagements  which  they 
had  themselves  voluntarily  ma<le.  He 
could  conceive  no  course  more  likely  to 
weaken  their  just  authority  than  that  of 
acting  in  disregard  of  such  engagements 
on  great  national  questions.  The  present 
measure  had  been  ostensibly  introduced  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  jwitato  crop  in 
Ireland.  He  apprehended  that,  without 
the  aid  of  tgmc  such  pressure,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  a  nmjority 
of  that  House  would  assent  to  it,  and  still 
li'ss  that  tliosc  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  resigned  their  offices  would  so 
easily  be  induced  to  resume  them.  He 
doubted  whether  the  extent  of  the  potato 
failure  was  so  great  as  had  been  stated; 
but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  was  so,  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the 
assumption  which  had  been  made  so  largdy 
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in  these  debates,  that  if  the  Government 
had  once  opened  the  ports,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  again  to  close  them.  That 
might  have  been  legitimately  tested  ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  must  say  that  it  would 
have  been  more  creditable  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  if  the  sense  of  the  people  had  been 
constitutionally  ascertained.  Four  years 
only  liad  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  existing  Com  Law.  There  had  been 
a  prevailing  impression  at  that  time — an 
impression  to  which  the  language  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  gave  additional  weight 
— that  that  settlement  would  not  be  lightly 
disturbed ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  e.iperience  of  the  last  three 
years — years  of  prosperity  and  abundance 
— of  good  harvests  and  high  wages — could 
justify  the  Legislature  in  upsetting  it.  He 
had  heard  nothing  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  to  shake  his  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  It  still  appeared  to  him  that  a 
law  which  in  time  of  low  prices  protected 
the  producer,  and  which  in  time  of  high 
prices  protected  the  consumer,  was  neither 
impolitic  nor  unjust :  he  still  believed  that 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn  into 
this  country  would  have  the  etfect  of  check- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  of  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  a  large  proportion 
of  the  agricultural  population.  It  had 
been  impressed  upon  their  minds  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  in  former  years,  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  property  of  the 
landlord  or  tenant  farmer  that  was  at 
stake,  as  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  They  had  been  told 
that,  with  the  price  of  labour  at  present 
paid  in  this  country,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  his  land,  and 
that,  consequently,  a  large  portion  of  it 
must  go  untillcd.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  price  of  labour  was  so  low  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  that  there  could  not  be 
an  unrestricted  importation  of  com  from 
the  Baltic  without  a  serious  injury  to  the 
home  grower ;  that  the  foreign  grower 
would  be  the  party  who  would  reap  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  change;  and  that, 
instead  of  its  increasing  the  demand  in 
foreign  countries  for  our  manufactures,  it 
would  leave  more  capital  at  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own.  The 
noble  Lord  who  hatt  just  sat  down  had 
most  truly  said  that  they  were  constantly 
met  by  two  arguments  upon  this  (juestion, 
which  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  When  it  was  sought  to  enlist 
the  paasions  of  the  operative,  it  was  said, 


this  is  an,  odious  monopoly — a  bread  tax — 
the  landlords  are  intercepting  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  people;  but  when  it  was  the 
agriculturist  who  was  to  be  persuaded  that 
his  apprehensions  were  delusive,  he  was 
told  there  would  be  no  serious  diminution  in 
the  price  of  com ;  and  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Wolryche  VVhitraore  and  Mr.  M'Culloch 
were  referred  to  in  support  of  that  asser- 
tion. It  was  the  opinion,  he  believed,  of 
those  gentlemen,  that  com  could  not  be 
permanently  introduced  into  this  country 
at  a  less  amount  than  52s.  or  53s.  a  quar- 
ter. If  this  were  so,  what  became  of  the 
charges  of  inhumanity  that  were  so  largely 
dealt  in  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  could 
introduce  com  into  this  country  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  and  if  by  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labour- 
ers, the  competiti(m  for  manufacturing  la- 
bour became  increased,  then  surely  the 
price  of  labour  must  fall,  and  great  hard- 
ship must  accrue  to  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. He  owned,  also,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  place  this  coun- 
try in  a  position  of  dependence  on  foreign 
nations  for  its  supplies  of  food.  He  knew 
it  was  the  fashion  to  deride  such  apprehen- 
sions now;  and  men  were  branded  as  des- 
titute of  common  sense,  if  they  held  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Iluskis- 
son  on  commercial  questions;  but  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  could  not  forget  that  in  1842  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  expressed  his  opinion  that  this 
risk  would  be  imminent ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years  could  have  proved  an  argu- 
ment to  be  fallacious,  which  was  based 
upon  great  national  considerations.  They 
had  been  told,  too,  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, in  former  Sessions,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  great  social  revolution ;  they 
had  been  warned  in  pathetic  language  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  against  the  sever- 
ance of  old  times,  and  the  breaking  of  old 
associations.  They  had  been  told  that 
this  was  a  straggle  to  amass  wealth  and 
power,  not  to  feed  the  people;  that  the 
subscription  of  immense  sums  of  money  to 
political  associations  was  not  consistent  with 
the  allegation  of  manufacturing  decay:  they 
had  been  told  that  this  was  an  aggressive 
movement  against  the  occupiers  of  land; 
that  its  object  was  to  give  an  ascendancy 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  over  the  rural 
population.  They  were  told  by  the  same 
parties  now,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  no  longer  possible;   and 
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that  those  with  whom  he  acted  were  oiu- 
barkrd  in  a  hopcloss  and  unavailing 
strugglp.  lie  (Mr.  Gaskell)  would  give 
no  opinion  upon  this  point;  he  knew  that 
a  powerful  combination  of  parties  had  de- 
clared against  the  continuance  of  these 
laws.  He  knew  that  a  section  of  the 
party  opposite — of  which  he  wished  to 
speak  with  all  the  respect  due  to  its  able 
and  consistent  advocacy  of  this  measure — 
had  required  a  predominating  influence  in 
that  House.  He  knew,  also,  that  the 
leaders  of  what  had  once  been  a  great 
party  had  appropriated  and  adopted  the 
arguments  which  they  had  so  long  resisted. 
The  measure,  under  their  auspices,  might 
be  successful.  If  its  triumph  should  be 
completed,  either  in  that  or  in  a  future 
Parliament,  he  trusted  that  it  might  be 
followed  by  all  the  benefits  which  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  so  long  predicted,  and 
not  by  the  evils  and  the  dangers  which 
they  (the  protectionists)  could  not  help  an- 
ticipating. But  be  the  result  of  that 
triumph  what  it  might,  they  would  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  it 
had  not  been  the  experience  of  a  small  or 
doubtful  good  which  they  had  preferred  to 
speculative  advantages;  but  a  system  under 
which  it  was  universally  admitted  that  this 
country  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fame,  of  prosperity,  and  of  power — that 
they  had  thought  an  adherence  to  fixed 
and  settled  principles  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  lightly  regarded  in  the  government  of  a 
great  people — and  that  conceding  one  day 
what  you  had  described  as  mischievous  the 
day  before,  was  a  sure  means  to  alienate 
from  public  men  the  confidence  and  good 
o]>inion  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Lastly, 
they  would  be  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty  and  trial, 
when  party  attachments  had  been  broken 
up,  they  had  refused  to  separate  the  main- 
tenance of  public  engagements  from  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  good,  and  had 
neither  abandoned  nor  betrayed  the  in- 
terests committed  to  their  care. 

Mb.  SHERIDAN  rose  with  great  re- 
luctance to  bring  before  the  House  a  matter 
of  a  somewhat  private  and  personal  nature; 
but,  at  the  some  time,  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  then  under  discussion.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  on  Friday  last  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  the  senior 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  suggested  to  him 
that  lie  would  be  more  properly  occupied 
in  comparing  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer*  of  Dorsetshire  with  that  of 


the  Irish  peasantry.  With  all  due  sub- 
mission, and  without  intending  any  dis- 
respect, he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  must  say  that 
this  was  sound  and  wholesome  advice;  and 
he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire, as  well  as  his  Colleagues,  would 
take  it  into  their  consideration.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Floyer),  in 
reply  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  stated,  that  so  far  as  regarded  his 
own  neighbourhood  around  the  county 
town  of  Dorsetshire,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  the  stateuients  of  the  noble 
Lord,  founded  on  what  he  (Mr.  Sheridan) 
had  stated,  were  directly  at  variance  with 
truth.  Now,  that  was  a  strong  expression; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  confident, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
forget  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  personal 
friend  as  to  say  anything  otfensive.  Ho 
would  not  attempt,  nor  would  "it  be  con- 
genial to  the  House,  nor  in  good  taste,  to 
attempt  to  controvert  that  assertion  by 
one  of  an  opposite  character.  He  would 
not  go  upon  his  own  responsibility  at  all; 
but  he  would  produce  to  the  House,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
statements  made  by  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  county,  clergymen  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  men  whose  names  were 
well  known,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Last  Friday  he 
had  addressed  letters  to  several  gentle- 
men on  this  subject,  and  he  had  received 
replies,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House. 
The  first  was  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott, 
brother  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roxburgh- 
shii-e : — 

"  Maiden  Newton,  Dorchester,  May  10,  IS4(i. 
"  My  dear  .Sheridan, — You  ask  for  an  answer  hy 
return  of  [wst,  and  therefore  I  write;  hut  three 
full  duties,  besides  Sunday  school,  give  nicso  little 
time  that  I  shall  only  sny  two  words,  and  writo 
airain  to-morrow.  I  certainly  do  not  tinderstand 
Floyer  saying  that  he  never  knew  wages  so  low  as 
7*.  per  week,  for  1  have  known  many  such  in- 
stances, and  his  means  of  information  are  much 
more  extended  ;  and  if  you  have  got  below  the 
mark  in  stating  7».  as  the  average  rate  of  money 
wages.  I  am  convine<'d  that  you  are  only  firf.  under 
the  usual  teriiy,  for  at  this  moment  1  know  seve- 
ral instances  of  able-Wdied  and  good  labourers 
having  received  barely  7».  C</.  per  week,  without 
any  other  advantages,  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
winter,  i.  e.  from  Christmas  up  to  this  time.  Some 
occasionally  get  a  day  or  two  task-work,  which 
tliey  consider  a  great  advantage.  I  have  no  time 
for  more  to-<lay;  but  you  are  |K'rfcctlyat  liberty  to 
use  my  name  for  all  1  have  said. — Yours  ever 
ftithfuUy,  "  WiLu^ii  H.  ScoiT." 

The  next  document  was  from  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Godolphiu  Osborne  : — 
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"May  11,1846. 
"  My  dear  Sheridan, — I  hare  read  with  much 
astonishment  the  speech  of  Mr.  Floyer.  I  enclose 
for  your  perusal  a  Btatistical  return  of  the  wages, 
&c.,  in  this,  the  Blandford  Union.  It  was  made 
for  me  three  years  ago — I  believe  it  to  be  true  of 
the  present  year — at  the  time  I  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  I  tested  its  truth  myself, 
and  am  ready  to  defend  it  anywhere.  I  will  giie 
you,  in  confidence,  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
took  it  for  me,  which  will,  1  think,  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  correctness.  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayinj;  it  gives  the  most  favourable  view 
possible  of  the  case  of  the  labourers  in  the  Bland- 
ford  Union.  In  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken, 
1 843,  between  a  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  union  were  paupers  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  a  very  large  sum  was  then  and 
is  now  collected  in  the  shape  of  private  rate,  which 
does  not  appear  in  any  tangible  public  shape.  The 
BUndford  Union  has  two  districts.  In  the  first, 
you  will  observe  the  wages  vary  from  8».  to  9«., 
except  in  .Stonrpaine  and  Crawford,  where  they 
are  returned,  in  the  former  at  7*.,  the  latter  from 
7».  to  8».  In  tlie  No.  2  district  you  will  find  seven 
or  eight  parishes  returned  at  7».  wages.  Pray 
pay  attention  tothe  observations  in  red  ink  ;  they 
are  those  of  a  well-informed  man.  I  have  paid  n 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  havo 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  taking  males  of  21 
years  of  age  to  be  men,  the  average  pay  of  the 
union — the  best,  I  believe,  in  the  county — does 
not  average  Sa.,  including  carters.  1  believe  our 
board  of  guardians  to  be  as  humane  and  liberal  as 
any  in  the  kingdom — the  guardians  chieHy  sub- 
stantial yeomen.  I  have  heard  again  and  again 
relief  granted,  on  grounds  admitted  to  be  evasive 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  order,  to  able- 
bodied  men,  because  their  wages  were  only  7«.  or 
St.  a  week,  and  they  had  a  large  family.  The 
usual  course  i.i  to  put  it  to  the  account  of  a  sick 
child ;  for  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  relief 
in  the  shape  of  six  loaves,  and,  I  think,  id.,  given 
to  an  able-bodied  man  on  account  of  a  sick  child. 
1  turned  to  the  medical  officer's  book,  and  found 
it  was  an  infant  of  ten  months  with  mesenteric 
disease !  The  relieving  officer  at  once  admitted 
that  this  was  only  an  excuse,  as  the  man's  family 
vraa  so  large  he  could  not  live  on  his  wages.  As 
to  the  food  of  the  poor,  its  staple  is  potatoes,  some 
get  a  little  pig  meat;  their  bread  made  from 
grist.  I  am  ready  to  corroborate  your  statement 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  grist  system.  I  send  you, 
for  your  private  information,  the  name  of  two  in- 
dividuals who  ought  to  know,  if  .inybody  ought,  the 
truth  on  this  matter;  they  have  both  assured 
me  that  the  com  sold  to  the  labourers  as  grist,  at 
sums  varying  from  6«  to  7«.  a  bushel,  w,is,  much 
of  it,  unfit  for  human  food;  none  of  it  would 
have  fetched  St.  a  bushel  in  the  market.  If  I 
mistake  not,  I  can  furnish  you  with  some  samples, 
which  you  may  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House.  l)o 
not  be  humbugged  about  piece-work  ;  it  is  always 
so  arranged,  that  the  men  working  hours  which 
wonid  make  up  a  week  of  eight  days  do  not  earn 
1«.  6rf.  a  day,  very  seldom  l«rf.  My  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  is  simply 
this — that  owing  to  custom  and  combination  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoure<l  dis- 
tricts, brought  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of  ex- 
istence, physical  and  moral.  If  they  ever  were 
worse  off  than  they  are  now,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  owning  and  occupying  ancestry  of  the  county 


deserve  a  reproach  on  their  memory  more  bitter 
than  I  am 'to-day  inclined  to  write.  My  earnest 
wish  is,  that  a  Commission,  with  power  to  examine 
on  oath,  should  be  granted  by  the  Crown  to  inves- 
tigate their  condition  ;  before  that  Commission  we 
will  easily  prove  the  Soper  case  to  be  only  one  of 
10,000.  I  will  only  now  add  my  poor  thanks  to 
you,  and  the  expression  of  my  own  determination 
to  leave  no  step  unturned  to  force  the  public  to 
look  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in  these  counties. — 
Yours,  in  baste,  "  S.  G.  Osbobne." 

The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Floyer)  further 
stated  that  he  actually  knew  no  case  iu 
which  wages  were  so  low  as  7».  per  week. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  took  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  relieving  officer  of  Dorset- 
shire on  this  subject ;  and  Mr.  Burt's  letter 
was  as  follows.  But  before  he  read  it,  ho 
begged  to  say  that  it  did  seem  strange  that 
a  gentleman  so  highly  respected,  and  so 
well  known  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians,  .ihould  come  forward  and 
assert  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  he 
did  not  know  a  single  case  in  Dorsetshire 
where  wages  were  so  low  as  7s.  per  week, 
when  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  he 
had  affixed  his  name  to  the  relief  and  appli- 
cation book  iu  which  the  cases  appeared 
where  relief  was  given  on  the  ground  of 
such  low  wages.  Mr.  Burt's  letter  was 
dated  May  10,  1846.     He  says — 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  sent 
you  a  list  of  all  the  able-lHxIied  labourers  who  have 
received  or  applied  for  relief  through  my  books 
during  the  two  winter  quarters.  I  believe  the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  my  district  not  to  exceed 
in  money  from  7*.  to  7».  6d.  a  week,  and  I  think 
the  extract  I  have  sent  you  fully  bears  me  out  in 
that  opinion.  I  cannot  recollect  the  names  at  pre- 
sent, at  least  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  I  know 
there  are  numl>era  of  labourers  working  for  from 
7».  to  8«.  per  week,  and  paying  their  own  house- 
rent." 

He  had  also  asked  Mr.  Burt  a  question 
which  he  likewise  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Floyer) — whether  he  could 
cite  a  case  in  the  county  of  Dorset  where 
a  man  was  paid  by  the  day  more  than  8s. 
per  week.     Mr.  Burt  said — 

"  I  find  I  have  not  answered  your  question,  '  If 
I  know  of  an  instance  of  a  Ubourer  working  by  the 
day  earning  more  tlian  8».  per  week  ?'  I  believe  I 
can  very  safely  say  I  do  not,  neither  do  I  believe 
there  is  a  single  instance  in  my  district." 

So  much  for  the  hon.  Member's  assertion 
that  he  did  not  know  a  case  in  the  county 
of  Dorset  where  a  labourer  received  so 
little  as  7s.  per  week.  But  to  make  his 
case  still  more  clear,  he  would  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  document  which  bad  been 
sent  hiin  by  the  relieving  overseer,  showing 
the  names  of  those  who  were  in  receipt  of 
7s.  per   week.     He   would   not  tead   the 
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names  of  those  who  received  more  than  7»., 
because  the  question  turned  upon  the  state- 
nieut  whether  there  were  labourers  receiv- 
ing so  low  as  It.  per  week.  The  document 
was  entitled — 

"  Extract  from  the  relieving  officer's  book  of 
applications  in  the  district  of  Maiden  Newton,  Dor- 
chester Union,  of  applications  from  able-bodied 
Ubourers  for  relief,  either  from  insufficiency  of 
earnings,  or  illness  of  themselves  or  families,  in 
the  quarters  cndinj;  Deceml>er,  184A,  and  Klarch, 
1S46,  with  the  amount  of  their  earnings." 

The  first  cose  was  that  of  David  Legg,  Ann 
Legg,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  residing 
at  Charminster ;  they  received  8*.  a  week, 
and  paid  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  house  rent. 

"  This  application  was  on  account  of  insufficiency 
ofeaminps."  "William  Dare,  Mary  his  wife, and  five 
children,  from  Vanchurch,  wages  ?t.  per  week;  pays 
1<.  6(f.  house-rent.  This  man's  earnings  have  not 
averaged  this  winter  more  than  It.  per  week.  The 
relief  was  given  by  the  relieving  officer,  on  finding 
the  family  in  a  state  of  destitution."  "  Richard 
Legg,  Mary  his  wife,  and  five  children,  from  Van- 
church,  wages  7*.  per  week,  house-rent  1«.  3rf." 
"  Elijah  Wholler,  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  four 
children,  from  Vanchurch,  wages  7*.  per  week, 
house-rent  1*.  Zd."  "  Luke  Bridle,  Mary  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  from  Vanchureh,  wages  7».  per 
week,  house-rent  Is.  &d."  "  Reuben  Wells,  Eliz.i- 
beth  his  wife,  and  two  children,  from  Maiden 
Newton,  wages  7*.  per  week,  house-rent,  Is." 
"  Job  Smith,  Charlotte  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, from  Maiden  Newton,  wages  7».  6rf.,  and  a 
house,  fuel,  and  potato  ground.  This  man  applied 
for  medical  attendance  when  his  wife  was  confined, 
which  was  refused  by  the  board  of  guardians  :  a 
midwife  attended  her,  and  she  died  in  childbirth." 

He  begged  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  to  this 
last  case,  whicli  ought  to  be  investigated. 
(The  hon.  Member  having  quoted  six 
other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  continued) : 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  which 
showed  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  ge- 
neral position  of  the  labourer  in  the  parishes 
in  the  Blandford  Union.  They  were  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  Aimer — Population,  1S4  ;  houses,  ZS ;  per- 
manent paupers,  8,  special  cases,  9 :  wages,  8*. ; 
houses,  rent  free ;  potato  ground  of  occupiers,  free ; 
carriage  of  fuel,  free :  women  and  boys,  generally 
mnployed.  In  Anderson — Population,  43;  houses, 
13;  paupers,  nil;  wages,  7*-;  carriigo  of  file! ; 
potato  land  of  ')ceupiers,  free  ;  hous<--renl,  free.  In 
Charlton — Population,  3W7  ;  houses,  »0 ;  perma- 
nent ^wupcrs,  18,  special  cases,  18 ;  wages,  8j. ; 
house-rent,  high;  fuel,  scarce  and  dear:  potato  land 
of  occupier,  at  fid.  per  |M'rrh.  In  Ilillon — Popula- 
tion, 731 ;  houses,  1,33 ;  permanent  paupers,  31, 
special  cases,  27  ;  wages,  7*.  and  S^. ;  house-rent, 
low ;  aUotmcntx,  at  \d.  per  pereh ;  fuel,  moderate. 
In  Milboines  —  Population,  fi77;  houses,  118; 
permanent  |>aup<'r»,  30,  s[>ecial  eases,  I!) ;  wages, 
7«.  to  9i. :  house-rent.  Is.  Cd.  to  2s. ;  allotments 
from  owners ;  potato  ground — men,  IS  perehes, 
friw  for  oocupiera ;  bc^s,  i  perobcs,  ditto ;    em- 


ploy for  women  and  Imrs.  In  Milton  Abbas — 
Popukition,  84/i  ;  houses,  113;  permanent  pau- 
pers, 18  ;  special  cases,  .'18  ;  wages,  7*.,  8*.,  and 
Ui. ;  house-rent,  6a.  per  room  per  annum  ;  allot- 
ments from  owners,  40  perehes  at  \d. ;  fuel  easily 
obtained,  and  cheap  ;  wuim-n  and  boys  generally 
employed  ;  many  lattourers  work  In  woods,  and  at 
piece-work.  In  Spetisbur)-  —  Population,  844 ; 
house*,  13S ;  permanent  paupers,  10,  special 
caaes,  SI ;  wages.  It.  to  Rs. ;  house-rent,  U.  to 
1«.  id. ;  altetmanta  from  the  owner ;  boys  and 
women  generally  employed  ;  fuel,  at  moderate 
price.  In  Clenston  —  Population,  00  ;  houses, 
17;  permanent  paupers,  7,  special  cases,  2; 
wages,  8*. ;  house-rent  fret\  and  carriage  of 
fuel ;  good  allotments  from  owner  ;  wouien  and 
boys  employed.  In  Houghton — Population,  3».5  ; 
houses,  65  ;  permanent  paupers,  1 7 ;  sj>ecial 
cases,  9  ;  wages,  8».  ;  huuse-rent.  Is.:  allotments 
fW)m  owner  ;  employ  for  women  and  boys,  allowed 
to  cut  fiiel  on  the  common.  In  Kingston — Popu- 
lation, 660;  houses,  144;  permanent  paupers, 
26,  special  oases,  23  ;  wages,  7s.  to  8s. ;  house- 
rent,  high  ;  allotments  from  owner,  good  :  con- 
stant labourers,  potato  ground,  fi-ee  ;  fuel,  scarce 
and  dear.  In  SticUland — Population,  383  ;  houses 
81 ;  pcnnanent  pau|i«rs,  26,  special  cases,  16  ; 
wages,  7».  to  8*.  ;  liouse-rent,  from  1/.  to  3/.  ; 
good  allotments  frem  owner ;  boys  employed ; 
fuel  moderate.  In  Tomson  —  Population,  48  ; 
houses,  8 ;  permanent  paupers,  nil;  house  and 
gardens,  free  ;  wages,  7*.  ;  potato  ground  of  occu- 
pier, fi«e.  In  Whitchurch  —  Pii[nilation.  643  ; 
houses,  108;  permanent  paupers,  15;  special 
cases,  3 ;  wages,  8».  ;  house-rent,  low  ;  good  al- 
lotments from  owner;  boys  and  women  employed; 
fiicl  reasonable.  In  Zelston — Population,  223 ; 
houses,  48  ;  permanent  paupers,  10,  special  cases, 
3 ;  wages— single  men,  6».  married  men,  7«. ; 
house-rent,  high.  In  Tumwood — Population.  80; 
houses,  15;  no  paupers;  wages,  8*.:  |K>tato 
ground  of  oooupier,  free;  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages. " 

Now,  be  really  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
had  scarcely  done  him  justice  when,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  bis  hon.  Friend  had 
declared  the  statement  which  he  had  made 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  the 
case.  His  hon.  Friend  had,  however, 
gone  further,  and  maintained  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  when  the  labouring 
population  of  Dorsetshire  were  so  well  off 
as  at  present.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
in  the  union  to  which  he  referred,  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  last  year  was  120,  while 
the  number  now  was  148.  This,  surely, 
was  no  proof  that  the  labouring  population 
were  better  off.  His  hon.  Friend,  how- 
ever, had  gone  still  further,  and  stated 
that,  although  in  some  spot  in  the  county 
the  wages  might  be  as  low  as  they  had 
been  stated  to  be,  yet  that  he  believed  the 
fact  might  be  accounted  for  by  some  pecu- 
liar circumstance — as,  for  instance,  that 
the  labourer  was  not  thoroughly  up  to  his 
work.  Why,  how,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
could  a  man  be  up  to  his  work  upon  horse- 
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beans  and  tumip-tops,  with  residences  ill- 
drained  and  over-crowded,  and  generative 
of  disease  ?     He  maintained  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were 
scandalously  low  and  insuflScient  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family.     Those  were 
not  his  mere  assertions  :  they  were  corro- 
borated by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
county.     They  were  repeated  also  by  Lord 
Ashley  at  the  meeting  at  Sturminster  ;  and 
he  believed    that  the  noble  Lord  lost  his 
seat  for  the  county  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  he  there  made.     The  prudence 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  not  following  in  the 
noble  Lord's  footsteps  was  to  be  admired  ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  certainly  had  not  done 
justice  either  to  his  constituents  or  to  the 
subject.     Ho  was  well  aware  of  the  odium 
he  should  incur  by  the  course  he  was  tak- 
ing, but  he  disregarded  it ;  and  as  long  as 
he  had  the  acknowledgments  he  had  re- 
ceived fi-om  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  of 
the  county,  that  he  was  really  doing  good, 
so  long  would  he  continue  to  agitate  this 
question.     He  would   have    been    content 
here  to  sit  down,  and  to  say  no  more  ;  but* 
he  well  knew  that  his  hon.  Friends  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  the  Members  of  the 
League,  would  ask  him  how,   with  these 
opinions,  he  could  oppose  this  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?    He  had  yet 
to  learn,  however,   that  the  withdrawal  of 
all  protection  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.     It  was  still  argued  that  the 
price  of  labour  depended  on  the  price  of 
com  ;  though  ho  would  have  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  set  that  ques- 
tion for  ever  at  rest.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  bad  heard  it  asserted  by  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son,  whom  his  hon.  Friend  well  knew  to  be 
a  gentleman  possessing  great  influence  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  and  of  great  practical 
experience  in  agriculture,  that,  long  as  he 
had  been  a  fanner,  which  was  for  a  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  had  never  known 
wages    to    vary    in    Dorsetshire,    whether 
wheat  was  201.  a  load,  or  ]0l.     He  firmly 
believed   that   wages  in   Dorsetshire  were 
fixed,    by   custom,    combination,    and  the 
tyrannical  use  of  the  New  Poor  Law ;  and 
he  was  confident,  as  long  as  that  law  was 
administered  in  the  way  it  was  at  present, 
DO  long  would  the  labourer  remain  in  the 
same    degraded    and    suffering  condition. 
He  would  produce  a  case  to  prove  what  he 
said.     It   very  frequently  happened    (and 
he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  say  it)  that  the 
labouring    poor  came    to   him    for   advice 
when  they  were  persecuted  under  this  law. 


Amongst  the  cases  brought  before  him  was 
the  following.  It  was  in  February,  1846, 
and  was  stated  thus  : — 

"  William  Rendall,  living  at  Nettlecombe,  in  the 
parish  of  Poorstock. — He  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children.  His  earnings  per  week  are  7». ;  the  eld- 
est boy,  15  years  of  age,  is  working  for  Mr.  Roper 
at  2s.  per  week  ;  and  the  fourth  child,  a  boy,  earns 
]«.  per  week.  The  youngest  child  is  only  two 
years  old.  The  wife  nets  a  little ;  so  do  two  of  the 
children.  Their  united  earnings  .amount  to  10s. 
per  week.  Out  of  this  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
4/.  per  annum  for  house-rent,  to  purch-tse  fuel,  and 
are  not  allowed  potato  ground.  The  relieving  of- 
ficer of  the  Beaminster  Union  has  been  applied  to 
for  an  order  of  the  house  in  consequence  of  Wil- 
liam Kendall's  eaniings  not  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
port his  iamily,  but  he  refuses  to  grant  the  order, 
saying  that  William  Rendall  is  an  able-bodied  man, 
and  telling  him  to  do  as  he  could." 

The  answer  of  the  relieving  officer  when 
applied  to  about  the  case  was  as  follows : — 

"  Respecting  the  esae  of  Rendall,  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Poorttock,  I  beg  to  inform  you  I 
brought  it  before  our  board,  llis  application  was 
refused  by  the  guardians,  be  baring  an  opportu- 
nity of  bettering  liimsclf,  which  he  refused  to  avail 
himself  of,  because  he  did  not  think  proper  to  take 
any  situation  out  of  his  own  parish.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  his  present  situation  the  parish  will  aasist 
him  with  a  little  bread  for  a  short  time." 

Now,  here  was  a  case  where  the  guardians 
tliought  the  wages  not  enough,  and  relieved 
a  little,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  What 
was  the  alternative  ?  Why,  that  the  la- 
bourer was  obligoti  to  go  back  and  take 
these  scandalously  low  wages,  which  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  country.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  ai-gued  by  the  economists  that  the 
price  of  labour  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  demand,  and  that  the  surplus 
of  the  agricultural  districts  would  be  drawn 
off  to  the  manufacturing.  He  admitted 
that  free  trade  might  cause  an  increased 
demand ;  but  that  demand  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  districts — it 
would  not  reach  the  rural  districts  in  the 
south.  Therefore,  he  contended,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  would  not  be  benefited  by 
that  increased  demand.  If  proof  were 
wanted,  he  apprehended  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  faJTt  that,  at  a  time  when  trade  was 
flourishing,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  former  years, 
and  even  wlien  two  railroads  were  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  district,  there  had 
been  no  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  Dorsetshire.  Wages, 
now  that  wheat  was  from  .56».  to  60s.  a 
quarter,  were  no  higher  than  last  year, 
when  it  was  47*.  a  quarter.  He  woidd  not, 
however,  further  trespass  on  the  House  on 
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the  general  question  ;  and  he  begged  to 
thank  them  for  the  attention  they  had 
afforded  him. 

Mk.  FLOYKR  thanked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shaftesbury  for  the  courtesy  he  liad 
dhown,  and  he  trusted  he  bad  too  high  a 
sense  of  admiration  uf  his  hon.  Friend's 
object,  to  question  for  a  moment  his  vera- 
city or  his  truth.  Wlien  he  entered  the 
Ilouse  on  Friday  night  ho  had  no  intention 
of  trespassing  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House ;  but  when  he  heard  the  statements 
put  forth  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  did  think  some  wrong  im- 
pression would  go  forth  to  the  world  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Dorsetshire. 
No  doubt  that  noble  Lord  was  referring  to 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member's  letter, 
but  he  stated  that  wages  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  were  generally  7«.  a  week,  out  of 
which  the  labourers  had  to  pay  their  own  rent. 
His  own  experience  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  impression  would  be  an  unfair  and  an 
unjust  one ;  and,  therefore,  he  rose  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  House ;  and  he  asked  them 
whether  that  would  not  be  the  impression  ' 
upon  their  minds  ?  He  believed  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  in 
common  was  5«.  a  week,  a  house  free,  a 
garden,  some  fuel,  and  some  potato  ground. 
He  thought  it  was  not  unfair  to  consider, 
therefore,  the  common  rate  of  wages  to  be 
9«.  a  week.  He  also  stated,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  was  right  in  stating,  that  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Dorsetshire,  if  the  wages  were  put  at  7e. 
it  would  be  unjust  towards  the  employers 
of  labour.  In  confinnation  of  his  state- 
ment he  might  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend's 
own  letter,  in  which  he  referred  to  a  case 
brought  before  the  board  of  guardians  the 
last  day  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the 
hon.  Gentleman  there.  That  case  was  the 
following  : — The  person  who  made  the  ap- 
plication was  a  poor  man,  with  wages  of 
7*.  Gd.  per  week.  lie  applied  for  relief, 
but  the  board  decided  that  they  would  not 
give  it,  because  his  rate  of  payment  was 
below  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  therefore,  if  they  did,  that 
they  would  be  giving  the  employers  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  labour  at  a  less  rate 
than  they  were  entitled  to  do.  They  would 
be  saving  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers  of  the  county.  If  7*. 
per  week  had  been  the  usual  rate  of  wages, 
would  the  board  of  guardians  have  given 
him  an  order  for  admission  ?  It  was  not 
the  custom  for  them  to  give  orders  to  those 


who  received  the  common  rote  of  wages  in 
the  county  ;  and  that  was  statt^  at  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  acted  upon  for 
that  reason.  There  might  be  instances  in 
the  overseers'  book  where  labourers  had 
but  7s.  a  week  ;  but  this  was  the  exception 
proving  the  rule,  for  those  labourers  who 
had  but  7s.  a  week  would  not  have  applied 
for  parochial  aid  if  their  wages  were  not 
lower  than  their  neighliours'.  Ue  had 
stated  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he  be- 
lieved the  labourers  in  Dorsetshire  were  as 
well  off  at  present  as  they  had  been  for 
some  years.  He  now  reiterated  that  state- 
ment. He  did  not  hold  a  farm  in  his  own 
hands,  but  he  had  some  labourers  engaged 
who  earned  by  measure  work  at  from  10*. 
to  11*.  a  week;  and  even  at  this  rafe  of 
wages,  such  was  the  demand  for  labour, 
that  many  of  the  labourers  had  quitted  the 
district.  There  was  at  present,  more  de- 
mand for  labour  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, than  there  had  been  for  many  years  at 
the  same  season.  As  regarded  the  state 
of  the  poor-house,  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  at  any  great  length,  as  it 
formed  no  criterion  of  the  state  of  wages. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  in  his  locality  consisted  of 
aged  persons,  and  of  single  women  with 
illegitimate  children.  There  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  able-bwlied  labourers  in 
it.  As  respected  the  condition  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Dorsetshire,  he  might  add, 
that  potatoes  were  now  sellitig  in  Dor- 
chester market  at  from  7s.  to  8*.  a  bushel. 
His  labourers  had  a.ssured  him  that  their 
stock  of  potatoes  had  by  no  means  dete- 
riorated, or  in  any  way  become  diseased 
since  they  were  stored  up.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Dor- 
setshire labourer  was  as  good  as  it  might 
be;  but  what  he  would  say  was,  that  it 
was  much  better  than  had  been  repre- 
sented. He  did  not  mean  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  custom 
of  paying  the  labourer  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  provisions  ;  hut  it  prevailed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  system  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  farmers  and 
landlords  of  that  coimty.  The  lowness  of 
the  rate  of  wages  had  been  complained  of 
in  and  out  of  that  House  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  stated  that  when  the  money  rate  of 
remuneration  was  low,  there  were  other 
kinds  of  remuneration,  such  as  a  bushel  of 
wheat  every  fortnight,  which  ought  to  bo 
taken  into  calculation.     He  could  not  see 
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how  the  proposed  measure  could   in   any 
way  ameliorate   the  condition  of   the  la- 
bourer.     It  might  as  well  be  said,   that 
supposing  a  town  on  the  Continent,  at  pre- 
sent exclusively  supplied  with  our  manu- 
factures, we  would  benefit  the   manufac- 
turers who  supplied  it  by  sending  into  that 
town  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  a  cheaper 
rate  fVom  another  quarter.     How  could  it 
be,  if  we  imported  foreign  com  largely,  that 
we  would  not  displace  a  quantity  from  our 
own    soil.       The    principal    question    that 
was  discussed  was,  to  what  extent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  consume  com. 
This  question  had  been  fully  entered  upon 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn, 
who  had  proved  irrefragably  that  the  pre- 
sent   law    was   quite  compatible   with    an 
abundant  supply  of  food.     In  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  when  there  was  a  bad  sea- 
son  in  foreign  countries,   when,   in   fact, 
foreign  Governments  had   thought  fit  to 
close  the  ports  against  exportation,  yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  we  had  in  bond  at 
present  1 ,500,000  quarters  of  corn,  which, 
probably,  before  the  end  of  the  year  would 
be  increased  to  2,000,000.    If  this  was  the 
case  during  a  year  such  as  the  past,  what 
must  it  be  in  the  generality  of  years  when 
foreign  countries,  from  abundant  harvests, 
were  able  to  export  largely  ?      The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shaftesbury  and  the  House  in  the  explan- 
ations   he   had    made,   and  by  declaring, 
that  however  inadequate  to  the  task,  he 
could  not  patiently  sit  by  and  hear  such 
exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  in  his  native  county, 
without  endeavouring  to  set  the  House  and 
the  country  aright  on  the  subject. 

Sm  J.  EASTHOPE  :  So  far  as  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  were  allowed  to  affect  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  thought  they 
had  no  longer  any  ground  for  debate  or 
controversy.  They  had  had  a  somewhat 
angry  contest  as  to  whether  the  Dorset- 
shire labourers  earned  It.,  or  It.  6d.,  or  8«. 
a  week ;  and  they  ha<l  been  gravely  told  by 
the  representative  for  the  county,  that  for 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  find  out  how  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  price  in  this  coun- 
try, could  work  any  benefit  to  those  poor 
creatures.  He  must  humbly  but  earnestly 
entreat  those  luminaries  from  Dorset.shire 
to  put  the  question  to  the  poor  beings 
themselves,  with  whose  condition  they  af- 
fected tu  be  so  familiar ;  and  if  the  poor 


creature?  had  life  enough  in  them  to  an- 
swer it,  he  would  stake  his  existence  that 
they  would  never  reply  that  it   made  no 
difference  to  them  whether  corn  was  os.  or 
7s.  a  blishel.     It  was  really  much  too  like 
trifling  to  say,  that  it  made   no  diiference 
to  a  working  man  with  a  wife  and  four  or 
five  children,  whether  the  price  of  his  com 
was    low  or   high.       This    assertion   was 
doubly  ludicrous  when  made  by  those  who 
boasted  that  they  wished  for  protection  to 
the  land,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake 
of  the  labouring  poor.     The  way  this  topic 
had  beeii  handled  in  that  debate,  would,  he 
hoped,  at  all  events,  save  the  House  from 
its    introduction   into   their  discussions   in 
future.     He  could  very  truly  say,  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  during  this  debate,  which  was, 
he  hoped,  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  but  he 
must  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing, 
on  behalf  of  working  men,  who,  though 
not  BO  badly  ofl°  as    the   Dorsetshire   la- 
bourers, were  far  from  being  in  a  prosper- 
ous  condition — he  meant    the    population 
of  the  large  manufacturing  town  which  he 
represented — the  deep  sense  of  obligation 
which  they  felt  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  ;  a  measure  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  the 
country  at  the  present  time,   and  the  ad- 
vantageous effects  of  which  woidd  be  felt 
for  ages  to  come.     No  words  he  could  em- 
ploy could  adequately  express  the   grati- 
tude felt   by  his  constituents   to  the  Go- 
vernment for  this  great  and  comprehensive 
measure.      Sure  he  was  that  those  Gen- 
tlemen  who  exhibited    such   sensitiveness 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  con- 
tending that  they  would  be  worse  off  on 
account  of  this  measure,  would  soon  discover 
their  mistake,  and  find  that  the  labouring 
poor   had    no  sympathy  with   their   opin- 
ions.    The  poor  knew  too  well  that  they 
became  poorer  and  poorer  as  com  rose  in 
price.     It  was  nothing  less  than  an  insult 
to  their  common  sense  and  understanding 
to  tell  the  people  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  them  whether  corn  was  cheap  or  dear, 
when  the  farmers'  friends,   on  their  own 
showing,   proved  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers could  not  earn  more  than  6«.,  7»., 
or  8«.  a  week  in  the  years  of  great  compa- 
rative prosperity.     lie  should  not  attempt 
to    debate    this    question.       It   had    been 
already  wom  threadbare.     The  feeling  of 
the  country  was  that  it  had  been  already 
fully  discussed,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
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finally  settled  the  better.  He  could  not 
runclude  without  again  thanking  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  bold  and  manly  front 
they  had  assumed  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  miles  said,  that  after  tfte  able 
speeches  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who  moved  and  seconded  the 
Amendment,  he  must  express  his  surprise 
that  no  Member  of  the  Treasury  benches 
had  yet  thought  tit  to  reply  to  them.  He 
was  not  so  surprised  at  the  three  last 
speeches  remaining  unanswered  ;  as,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  misunderstanding  relative 
to  the  wages  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
they  might  not  have  been  favoured  with 
them  ;  and  those  hon.  Members  did  not 
enter  at  any  length  upon  the  subject  of  the 
night.  But  he  must  again  express  his 
wonder  that  no  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  replied  to  the  speeches  of  his 
noble  Friend,  and  of  his  hon.  Friend  ;  not 
only  because  of  the  excellent  matter  with 
which  those  speeches  abounded,  hut  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  of  the  speakers,  who  left 
the  Government  on  a  point  of  principle.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
premise  by  saying  once  more,  that  this 
was  not  the  selfish  case  of  the  landlord, 
but  of  the  tenant  and  of  the  labourer.  He 
thought  that  as  regarded  this  aspect  of 
the  measure — namely,  as  it  affected  the 
tenant  and  the  labourer,  something  re- 
mained to  be  said,  and  he  would  endeavour 
to  fill  up  the  void,  and  thoroughly  to  enter 
into  the  subject  as  a  fanner  would.  He 
would  undertake  to  prove — and  he  chal- 
lenged confutation  —  that  the  measure 
would  not  only  injuriously  affect  the  land- 
lords, but  much  more  the  tenant,  and  still 
more  than  all  the  labourers.  He  would 
studiously  avoid  touching  on  the  home 
trade,  and  would  confine  himself  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  purely  agricultural  part 
of  the  subject,  and  the  interests  which  the 
measure  would  peculiarly  affect,  in  case  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  His  obscrv- 
•tions  would  be  first  directed  to  the  law  of 
1828  ;  next,  to  the  present  law  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  state  of  things  when  corn 
would  be  freely  imported.  He  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  quan- 
tum of  protection  enjoye*!  at  present,  in 
order  to  show  the  improbability  of  a  British 
cultivator  being  able  to  cope  with  the  fo- 
reigner under  a  system  of  perfectly  free 
trade.  He  would,  in  viewing  the  third 
period  to  which  he  had  adverted,  namely, 
a  perfect  system  of  free  trade,  make  no 
account  of  the  three  intermediate  years 
during  which  it  was  proposed  there  should 


be  a  diminished  protection,  but  simply  take 
the  year  18-iS),  when  a  perfectly  free  trade 
in  corn  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  Bj 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  Act  of  1842,  a 
fair  and  moderate  protection  was  meaut  to 
be  given  to  the  British  agriculturists.  He 
need  not  say  that  his  hon.  Friends  cor- 
dially concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet in  passing  that  law,  because  whilst 
it  did  away  with  a  very  high  nominal  duty, 
useless  to  the  farmers,  and  harassing  to 
the  manufacturers  and  the  great  body  of 
the  consumers,  it  also  corrected  the  aver- 
ages, and  gave  a  check  to  gambling  and 
improper  speculation.  It  afforded  to  the 
farmer  a  fair,  moderate  protection,  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled  whilst  the  disparity 
between  taxation  here  and  taxation  else- 
where existed,  and  whilst  there  was  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  labour 
here  and  on  the  Continent.  He  regretted 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
other  House  to  inquire  into  the  Burdens  on 
Land,  which  had  been  moved  for,  was  not 
then  before  them  ;  for,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand,  it  would  prove  that  the  landed 
interests  were  subjected  to  burdens  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  onerous  nature  ;  and  he  was  led 
to  think  it  went  even  further  to  show  that  if 
they  abolished  the  Com  Laws,  the  rest  of 
the  community  would  be  placed  in  very 
perilous  circumstances.  But  he  would  not 
refer  to  that,  and  he  would  merely  go  into 
the  case  of  the  English  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  agriculturists.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  spirit  of  the  sliding  scale, 
which  they  were  now  about  to  abolish, 
went  to  this  point,  that  whilst  it  gave  to 
the  English  farmer  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  when  prices  were  low,  it 
afforded  to  the  consumer,  when  prices  rose, 
a  gradual  supply  of  foreign  corn,  the  duty 
being  easily  paid  by  the  foreign  merchant 
when  the  grain  became  necessary  to  the 
home  consumer.  Thus  the  consumer  was 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  of  scarcity, 
and  the  farmer  was  secured  a  proper  re- 
muneration for  his  produce.  It  had  been 
said  that  during  the  present  year  the  slid- 
ing scale  refused  to  slide,  and  that  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which,  together 
with  the  potato  disease,  had  determined 
the  Government  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
abolish  the  present  law.  That  proposition, 
however,  was  not  supported  by  arguments 
or  by  facts.  He  admitted  that  the  price 
of  com  the  growth  of  1844  and  the  growth 
of  1845  was  very  different.  But  then  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of 
•easons  :  that  of  1 844  was  a  year  of  extra- 
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ordinary  abundance  ;  the  harvest  was  par- 
ticularly good,   and    the   com   had    been 
housed  in  admirable  condition.     In  184.5, 
the  harvest  weather  was  precarious,  and 
the  corn  was  generally  j)ut  away  in  a  damp 
condition.     But  was  not,  he  might  almost 
call  it,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  pro- 
tection conspicuous  by  its  effects  in  these 
years  ?     For  so  well  was  the  matter  regu- 
lated, that  there  remained  at  the  harvest 
of  184.5  four  months'  supply  of  1844  un- 
touched.    There  was,  he  admitted,  great 
variation  in  the  quality  of  the  wheat  of  the 
two  harvests.     That  which  sold  for  48«.  in 
1 844,  had  undoubtedly  produced  this  year 
from  70<.  to  72».  a  quarter.     He  had  him- 
self sold  wheat  the  growth  of  1 844,  weigh- 
ing 66  lbs.  a  bushel,  and  such  as  was  fully 
equal  to  the  finest  Dantzic,  to  the  milling 
trade  for  mixing.     Under    every  circum- 
stance they  still  found  that  under  this  sys- 
tem they  obtained  every  thing  they  wanted 
in  their  own  country ;  and   he  defied  any 
person  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  bread 
in  London  was  bad.     They  had  at  least  for 
two  or  three  months  this  year  very  little  of 
foreign  com  brought  in  for  consumption. 
There  was,  however,  a  very  large  quantity 
stored  up,   ready  to  be   brought  into  the 
market  when  the  4«.  duty  would  come  into 
operation.      The  law  of   1842,   compared 
with  that  of  1828,  was  better,  both  for  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.      But  what 
had  it  done   for  the  revenue?      Because 
upon  such  a  question  as  this  it  was  highly 
necessary,  in  the  state  of  the  public  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  not  only  to  consider 
that  if  in  the  years  1849  or  1850  they 
were  determined  upon  abolishing  indirect, 
and  on  adopting  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion,   they    should   look   with    an    eye   of 
jealousy  upon  the  repeal  of  any  law  that 
gave  so  good  a  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  a  remunerative  price  to  the 
farmer  for  his  produce.     He  foi'nd,  by  the 
law  of  1828  there  were  13,626,315  qua* 
ters  of  wheat  im])orted,  which  paid  an  avc^ 
age  duty  of  5«.  3<i.,  and  the  average  price 
of  which  for  fourteen  years  was  58».     The 
revenue    collected    under    that   Act   was 
3, .576, 907/.  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 
Dividing,  then,  that  amount  by  thirteen, 
they  would  have   the  revenue,  under  the 
law  of  1828,  255,493<.  per  annum.  Under 
the  law  of  1842  there  had    been  no  less 
than   4,576,000  quarters  introduced  into 
this  country,  at  the  average  duty  of  7e.  4d. 
Ue  found  the  average  price  of  it  to  be  46«., 
BO  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country, 
inclusive  of   duty,  at  a  sum  of  53».   id. 
Vol.  II. 


By  a  Parliamentary  Paper  he  found  that  the 
duties  received  under  that  law  amounted, 
per  annum,  to  690,368?.,  so  that  they  had 
here  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer,  which 
under  the  law  of  1828,  was  58s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  under  the  law  of  1846,  53s.  6d., 
and  a  greater  revenue  to  the  State,  being 
255,493Z.  at  the  former  period,  while 
690,368^  was  received  as  annual  revenue 
under  the  law  of  1842.  Therefore  he 
thought,  from  the  short  sketch  which  he 
had  given,  he  had  proved  that  the  law  of 
1842,  as  compared  with  that  of  1828, 
while  it  gave  a  fair  and  moderate  protec- 
tion to  the  farmer,  was  better  for  the  con- 
sumer, as  it  gave  him  bread  at  a  lower 
price,  while  at  the  same  time  it  added 
considerably  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
All  he  had  to  say  farther  with  regard  to  it 
was,  that  he  wished  they  would  let  well 
alone.  They  had  a  law  which  was  not 
only  a  good  revenue  law,  but  which  was 
also  good  for  the  consumer,  and  with  which 
at  the  same  time  the  producer  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  It  would  now  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  went  to  a  total  reduction  of 
duty  in  the  year  1849;  and  to  do  this  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  what 
the  prices  of  com  were  likely  to  be  with 
a  system  of  free  trade  existing  in  this 
country.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
declined  to  prophesy  on  this  question — 
notwithstanding  the  information  which 
they  must  have — which  was  indeed  open 
to  any  individual  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  it.  For  his  part  he 
would  not  go  into  the  old  hackneyed 
sources  of  returns  from  Hamburg  or  Dant- 
zic— he  would  take  the  statistics  of  the 
world,  because  it  must  be  remembered  it 
was  from  the  world  at  large  that  we  were 
to  be  supplied.  Not  from  Europe  alone, 
but  from  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
England  was  to  draw  her  supplies  ;  and 
in  looking  to  these  he  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  those  two  great 
sources  from  which,  on  a  fomier  occasion, 
he  stated  his  opinion  that  this  country 
would  derive  her  chief  supplies — Russia 
and  America;  and  he  was  happy  to  say, 
that  since  the  period  when  he  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  subject,  he  had 
had  the  most  extraordinary  confirmations 
of  his  opinion  from  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many which  were  most  contiguous  to  this 
country,  and  which  now  had  the  first 
chance,  when  corn  was  dear,  of  throwing 
wheat  into  our  markets ;  but  they  ex- 
pressed  their   fears  that,  by  the  adoption 
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of  the  gystcni  of  frt'o  trade,  Rusfiin  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  the  advantag^e  over 
thoni,  while  it  was  well  known  that  Ruftsia 
herself  looked   to   America   as   likely   to 
supersede  her  in  the  8U])ply  of  our  mar- 
kets.    This  he  gave  on  the  authority   of 
letters  received  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
coiniiiunications   of   the   highest   possible 
authority  received  on  the  other  ;  and  see- 
ing this,   he   thought  it  was  necessary  to 
establish  what  would  he  the  probable  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country  under  a  perfectly 
free  trade  in  com,  before  he  described  ite 
elfects  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
His  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Granhy) 
had  already  given  the  receipts  of  two  farms, 
and  showed  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
loss  to  them  under  free  trade ;  his  noble 
Friend  referred  to  farms  under  the  three 
course   and   the  six  course  system.     He 
w^ould  refer  to  farms  under  the  four  and 
five  course  system,  so  that  he  thought  be- 
tween them  the  House  would  have  every 
system  of  agriculture  which  was  adopted 
in  this  country  ;  and  though  in  the  calcu- 
lations adopted    by    the    noble    Lord,    he 
placed  the  price  of  wheat  lower  than  he 
was  disposed  to  estimate  it,  yet  they  came 
both  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion,  which 
was,  that  supposing  they  totally  dcstro}-e<l 
agricultural  protection,  even  if  the  rent  of 
land  was  entirely  given  up,  it  would  not  be 
a  compensation  to  the  farmer  fi>r  the  pro- 
tection which  he  had  lost.     Now,  then, 
let  the  House  sec  quite  clear — at  any  rate 
let  the  public  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  rent  on  the  price  of  bread.    He 
knew  there  were  ho«.  Members  who  main- 
tained that  cheapness  was  the  prime  ele- 
ment in  the  question,  and  who  argued — as 
an    hon.    Bamnet    had  already  argued — • 
would  not  the  poor  be  benefited  if  their 
bread  could  l)C  materially  reduced ;   quite 
forgetting,   at  the  same  time,   how  much 
Wages  would  be  lowered  in  that  case ;  but 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  how  much  rent 
enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  price  of  a 
quartern  loaf     The  average  rent  of  land 
in   England  is  19«.  \]d.     He  took  it  at 
20«.  an  acre  ;  and  would  go  into  Lincoln- 
shire, where  the  farmers  farmed  very  high 
— where  there  were  thousands  of  farms  he 
knew,  ■which,  letting  at  20».  per  acre,  pro- 
duced four  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
He   was   speaking   of    wheat    cultivation 
under   the   four   course    system.       Well, 
then,  one  quarter  of  wheat  produced  500 
lbs.   of  bread ;  and    taking    the    quartern 
loaf  at  7d.,   if  hon.  Members  referred  to 
their  arithmetic,  they  would  find  that  the 


element  of  rent  raised  the  price  of   the 
quartern    loaf   by  the  large  sum   of   one 
halfpenny.     That  was  his  statement.    He 
would  be  glad  to  be  shown  where  it  was 
wrong  ;  he  had  tried  many  experiments  in 
regard  to  it,   and  he   believed  his  state- 
ments would  be  fully  borne  out.     Well,  so 
much  for  the  rent  of  land,  as  bearing  upon 
the  quartern  loaf,  and  he  hoped,  at  any 
rate,   that   this  point   would  now  be  con- 
sidered to  l»c  settlwl,  and  that  Uie  public 
would  now  know  from  his  estimate,  as  well 
as    the    estimate    of    those    who   had    a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  milling  trade, 
that  that  was  the  precise  sum  bj-  which 
rent  raised  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf. 
Now,  let  him  go  back  to  those  statements, 
by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  probable  price  of  wheat 
when  imported  into  this  country.     And, 
first  of  all,  he  would  take  the  prices  of 
wheat  at  Odessa,  in  1 84-5,  the  spring  prices 
of  wheat,   from    February  to  .June,    and 
also  the  price  of  freight  for   that  year. 
In    February  the  price   of  good    Odessa 
wheat,  weighing  from   60  lbs.   to  61  lbs. 
j»er  bushel,  was  16s.  to  17*.  per  quarter; 
and  the  freight  was  7s.  9rf.,  making  in  all 
24«.  9d.     The  next  return  was  dated  the 
14th  of  .Tune,  in  the  same  year,  by  which 
he  found  that  wheat  had  risen  to  20s.  and 
21s.    per  quarter — the  freight  remaining 
the  same — so  that  there  they  had^duringfour 
or  five  months  only,  a  rise  in  the  Odessa 
market  from  24«.   9rf.    to  28*.   9d.     Ho 
found  likewise — and  he  mentioned  this  to 
show  how  the  prices  of  wheat  corresponded 
at  different  foreign  ports — he  found,  that 
in  the  months  of  March   and   April   the 
prices  of  wheat  at  Stettin  and    Rostock 
were  25s.  and  26s.  per  quarter,  the  freight 
being  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarter,  amount- 
ing to  30s.  in  all.    This  was  previous  to  the 
very  general   feeling  that  was  afterwards 
entertained  that  the  harvest  would  be  de- 
Ucient.     The    price   certainly   rose    after- 
Wards,  and  rose  considerably;  but  it  never 
was  above  34s.  per  quarter.     He  did  not 
know  whether  bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  (lateshead  were  present,  who  had  sat 
as  Chairman  of  the  ftcmded  Corn  Commit- 
tee, and  with  whom  he  had  had  much  plea- 
sure in  acting;  but  that  hon.  Member  would 
recollect  some  curious  evidence  that  was 
given    before    the    Committee.      Among 
others,    Mr.    Q.    Freyn   stated,   that  the 
j>rice  of  Egyptian  wheat,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  was  36s.  i>er  quarter.     Mr. 
Philip  Taylor,  who  explained  the  bonded 
system  of  France,  stated  in  his  evidence 
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that  three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  wheat 
imported  into  Marseilles  came  from  the 
filack  Sea,  and  that  he  had  imported  into 
Marseilles  from  the  Black  Sea  wheat  at 
the  price  of  26s.  Sd.  per  quarter.  It  was 
however  in  his  power,  from  different  statis- 
tical returns,  to  give  the  prices  of  wheat 
at  Odessa  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  he 
had  hrought  it  down  to  the  latest  period  he 
possibly  could,  from  1834  to  1843.  The 
returns  contained  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  prices  obtained  in  each  of  these 
years.  He  had  taken  a  medium  ;  he  bad 
afterwards  taken  the  several  averages  of 
the  whole  of  these  years,  and  he  found 
that  the  general  average  was  24«.  lOd., 
the  freight  being  7t.  9d.,  making  in  all 
32t.  Id.  But  a  curious  fact  had  come  out 
of  these  statistics,  which  was,  that  the 
difference  of  price  in  Odessa  was  greater 
proportionally  than  the  difference  of  price 
in  England ;  and  that  the  year  of  the 
highest  price  in  Odessa  was  not  the  year 
of  the  highest  price  in  England;  and 
without  troubling  the  House  with  details, 
be  would  state  that  he  found  that  the 
highest  price  in  England  during  these 
ten  years  was  in  1839,  when  it  was  70».  %d., 
while  the  year  of  the  highest  price  in 
Odessa  was  in  1840,  when  it  was  27».  8d. 
But  let  the  House  look  at  this — let  them 
look  at  what  was  the  average  price  at 
Odessa  during  these  ten  years,  and  what, 
during  the  same  period,  was  the  average 
price  in  England.  The  average  price  in 
this  country  was  63s.  \0d.  with  a  fraction, 
while,  for  the  same  period  at  Odessa,  it 
was  26s.  Ojrf.  He  would  ask,  then,  how 
the  House  could  possibly  suppose  that  cul- 
tivation would  be  supported,  when  such 
ruinous  competition  was  to  be  encountered  ? 
The  next  quotation  of  prices  he  w^ould 
give  would  be  those  from  America ;  and 
he  would  own  at  once  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, they  were  high,  and  on  others  very 
low;  but  then  it  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House  that  America  did  not 
grow  wheat  for  exportation — that  they  only 
sent  their  surplus  wheat  into  this  country. 
He  would  take  a  work  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hand  the  other  day,  written  by  the 
well-known  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  this  pamphlet  be 
would  recommend  every  one  to  read.  He 
took  up  the  question  of  freight  and  of 
price,  and  in  every  possible  view  of  the 
subject  he  showed  that  America  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  Russia.  But  there 
was  one  of  his  statements  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  would  bring  it  before  the  notice 


of  the  ilouse ;  and  it  might  be  as  well 
to  state  that  it  related  to  the  harvest  of 
1842,  which  was  remarkably  good,  while 
that  of  1845  was  more  so.  He  proposed 
to  take  wheat  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois via  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool ;  and 
he  calculated  the  price  of  it  in  American 
currency,  which,  when  reduced  to  English 
prices,  would  give  29s.  2d.  per  quarter 
delivered  at  Liverj)ool.  But  it  was  fur- 
ther to  be  recollected  that  there  could 
he  no  doubt  whatever,  the  greater  portion 
of  their  supply  from  America  would  not 
come  in  bulk,  but  in  the  shape  of  flour  in 
barrels  ;  so  that  it  would  be  injurious  not 
only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  to  the  millers 
also.  But  he  had  more  evidence  on  this 
subject,  which,  as  it  came  from  a  practical 
man,  he  could  not  help  alluding  to.  He 
did  not  observe  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  his  place  ;  but,  at  the 
late  election  for  Nottinghamshire,  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  asked  to  fix  the  price  of 
wheat  under  the  new  system  ;  and  though 
his  Colleagues  had  refused  to  do  so  in  this 
House,  yet  his  noble  Friend,  in  that  assem- 
blage of  farmers,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
foreign  com  trade  for  tlie  last  forty  years, 
had  fixed  the  price  at  48s.  The  gentleman 
to  whom  he  had  alluded,  Mr.  Barrow,  it 
seemed,  bad  spoken  before  the  noble  Lord, 
and  therefore  could  not  reply  to  him  ;  but 
be  had  published  a  letter  upon  the  subject 
afterwards,  and  in  that  letter  he  had  pub- 
lished the  most  sporting  thing  which  he 
had  ever  heard  come  from  an  old  corn-im- 
porter.    He  said — 

"  I  will  contract  to  deliver  in  Loodon,  within 
three  years  afVer  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Enf^- 
hiiid  to  foreign  grain  free  of  duty,  60,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  weighing  at  least  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  at 
40s.  per  quarter.  If  that  wheat  should  cost  me, 
as  I  expect,  only  32s.  per  quarter,  I  shall  gain 
20,000/.  If  wheat  should  still  realize  48s.,  as  the 
noble  Lord  would  lead  you  to  expect,  the  noble 
Lord  or  his  friend  would  gain  the  same  amount. 
My  stake  In  this  country  (worth  about  60,000 
quarters  of  wheat  at  foreign  prices)  is  ready  to  be 
pledged  against  any  security  of  equal  amount,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  my  part  of  the  contract." 

Now,  allowing  that  the  operation  of  this 
law  would  have  a  tendency  to  equalize 
prices,  he  should  be  disposed  to  fix  the 
average  price  of  corn,  under  a  perfectly 
free  system  of  importation,  at  40s.  per 
quarter ;  and  upon  this  calculation,  he 
would  show  to  the  House  what  were  the 
receipts  of  farms  under  the  present  prices, 
and  what  the  receipts  would  be  under  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  corn.  He  would 
not  go  to  low  cultivated  farms,  he  would 
Y  2 
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take  a  fann  in  Nottinghamshire,  near 
Newark,  and  another  in  the  richest  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the 
Fens.  First  of  all  he  would  take  the  Not- 
tinghamshire farm,  vfhich  was  a  farm  of 
400  acres,  and  under  the  four  course  sys- 
tem. The  rent  was  U.  per  acre,  and  it 
was  cultivated  100  acres  wheat,  100  acres 
barley.  100  acres  turnips,  and  100  acres 
clover.  But  he  neither  took  into  account 
the  turnips  nor  the  clover,  because  he  gave 
them  credit  for  the  sheep  fed  on  them,  and 
therefore  he  took  into  account  the  sales  of 
sheep.  He  found,  then,  that  100  acres  of 
wheat,  at  three  quarters  four  bushels  an 
acre,  which  sold  at  52s.  per  quarter,  pro- 
duced 96.5/.  100  acres  of  barley  at  four 
quarters  four  bushels  per  acre,  sold  at  32s. 
per  quarter,  produced  G70/.  400  hoggets 
and  ewes,  bred  on  the  farm,  sold  in  the 
wool  at  36*.  each,  produced  720/. — in  all 
2,355/.  Now,  look  at  what  the  receipts 
would  be  under  a  system  of  the  free-trade 
prices;  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish, because  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as 
sheep,  would  both  fall  in  equal  proportions 
to  wheat.  Supposing,  then,  the  produce 
to  he  the  same,  1 00  acres  of  wheat  at  40». 
a  quarter  would  give  700/.;  100  acres  of 
barley,  at  2'>s.  a  quarter,  would  give  562/. 
10*. ;  and  400  hoggets  and  ewes,  at  28«., 
would  give  560/.— in  all  1,822/.  10*.  This 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  under  the 
frec-tratle  system,  if  he  was  not  wrong  in 
his  calculations,  of  532/.  1 0«.  Of  course 
all  depended  upon  their  accuracy.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  calculation  ;  but  he  had 
shown  the  documents  on  which  he  relied, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  differed  from 
him,  would  show  the  documents  on  which 
they  rested  for  coming  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. Ho  said,  then,  that  under  the 
free-trade  system  the  receipts  of  the  farmer 
would  be  reduced  a  little  above  one-fifth  ; 
and  he  found  that,  even  suppose  the  land- 
lonl  were  liberally  to  reduce  his  rent  one- 
fourth,  that  is  100/.,  still  the  loss  which 
would  remain  to  the  tenant,  to  be  divided 
between  the  profits  of  ca])ital  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  would  be  432/.  10».,  or 
a  reduction  of  1/.  1*.  lOrf.  per  acre.  So 
much  for  the  Nottingham  farm.  He  would 
now  come  to  the  farm  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  was  cultivated  according  to  the  five 
course  system.  The  rent  of  this  farm 
was  21.  per  acre,  and  its  extent  was  200 
acres.  The  course  of  husbandry  consisted 
of  turnip*,  oats,  wheat,  beans,  and  wheat. 


The  turnips  were  not  valued  ;  forty  acre* 
of  oats,  at  ten  quarters  per  acre,  at  21«. 
per  acre,  produced  420/. ;  forty  acres  of 
wheat,  at  five  quarters  per  acre,  at  52*. 
per  quarter,  produced  52(3/. ;  forty  acres  of 
beans,  at  six  quarters  per  acre,  at  33«.  per 
quarter,  produced  395/. ;  and  forty  acres  of 
wheat  again,  at  five  quarters  per  acre,  at 
52*.,  produced  again  520/. — in  all  1,855/. 
Now,  what  would  the  result  be  under  the 
free-trade  system  ?     Supposing  the  land 
to  produce  the  same  quantity  :  forty  acres 
of  oats,  at  16*.  per  quarter,  would  give 
320/. ;  forty  acres  of  wheat,  at  40*.  per 
quarter,  would  give  400/. ;  forty  acres  of 
beans,    at   28*.   per   quarter,   would  give 
336/. ;  and  wheat  again  would  give  400/. 
—in  all  1,456/.     So  that  399/.  would  be 
lost  to  the  farmer   under   the   free-trade 
system.     But,  again,  deduct  one-fourth  of 
the  rent,  and  they  would  find  that  the  loss 
to  the  farmer  would  be  299/.,  or  1/.  10*. 
per  ocre.     Now,  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
from  these  calculations,  based  as  they  were 
upon  the  present  prices,  and  on  the  prices 
contemplated  under  free  trade,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  House  on  what  data 
he  had  formed  his  opinions  ;  and  it  would 
be  for  those  hon.  Members  opposite,  who 
professed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  show  how,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade,  it  was  possible  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  ])ooror  soils  should  be  carried  on ;  as 
it  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
lower  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  less 
price  that  was  paid  in  rent  in  England, 
the  greater  was  the  amount  of  outlay  in  the 
farmer's  capital  and  in  labour.     Now,  he 
asked,  if  under  the  system  of  protection 
cultivation  such  as  he  had  described  had 
gone  on — if  under  a  system  of  protection 
cultivation  had  ascended  from  the  valleys 
to  the  tops  of  the  hills — whether,  by  this 
law  which  they  were  now  asked  to  enact, 
it  would  not  immediately  retrograde  in  its 
course,  and  place  the  farmer  in  such  a  pecu- 
niary situation  as  that  he  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  continue  his  present  cultivation.  If 
they  considered  that  a  farmer's  capital  was 
1 ,000/.  upon  every  two  hundred  acres,  they 
would  find  that  they  were  playing  with  two 
hundretl  and  fifty  millions  of  capital  ;  and, 
therefore,  it   was  a  question    they    ought 
well  to  consider  ;  and,  considering  it,  he 
trusted   they  would   reject    this    measure, 
which  was  so  inimical  to  the  interests  both 
of  the  farmers  and  labourers.     They  had 
been  told  to  improve — and  he  was  sick  of 
the  statements  made,  particulorly  at  Christ- 
mas, by  gentlemen  who  attended  farmers' 
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meetings,  and  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  farming — their   cry  was,   "  Cultivate, 
cultivate,  cultivate  ;  fanning  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  by  greater  exertions  you  will 
reap  increased  produce."     Now,  the  im- 
portation of  guano  ha<l  been  referred  to  by 
one  hon.  Friend  of  his  ;  and  that  was,  of 
itself,   BufUcient  to   show,    that  with    the 
moderate  prices  which   had  existed  from 
1842  down  to  the  present  time,  the  farmers 
had  been  induced  to  cultivate,   not  only 
with  that  manure,  which  was  very  costly 
in  price,  but  also   with   bones,   and  with 
every  kind  of  artificial  manures  ;  so  that 
it  was  plain  the  farmers  were  willing  to 
apply  their  capital  in  every  fair  mode  of 
cultivation.     Now,   in  order  to  show  that 
England  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  increased 
cultivation,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper 
which  he  thought  would  prove  the  immense 
increase  of  production  of  late  years  ;   he 
alluded  to  the  number  of  coombs  of  wheat 
Bold  in  Norwich  market  for  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years — from   1805  to  184.3.      He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  reading 
the  returns  year  by  year  ;  but  he  found 
that,  in  180.5,  there  were  50,844  coombs 
sold,  when  the  price  of  wheat  wag  92*.  per 
quarter;    in   1810,  55,521,  wheat  being 
100*.;  in  1811,  61,122  coombs,  the  price 
being  82*.;  in  1812,  54,560  coombs,  the 
price    being    120*.;    in    1839,    174.176 
coombs,  the  price  being  64*. ;    in  1 840, 
207,274  coombs,  the  price  being  63*. ;  in 
1841,   201,750  coombs,  the  price  being 
60*. ;  in  1842,  235,620  coombs,  the  price 
being  52*.;  in  1843,  241,644  coombs,  the 
price  being  48*. ;  so  that  the  produce  had 
nearly  quintupled,  while  the  price  had  been 
reduced  one-half ;   but  then  he  must  re- 
mind the  House,  that  during  this  interval 
a  great  deal  of  land  had  been  enclosed ; 
and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  there  had 
been  a  continually   increased   application 
of  labour  to  the    soil.      He  held   in   his 
hand  a  statement    of  the   average   price 
paid   for  labour  per   acre,    in   periods   of 
five   years,    in    the    same    county,    from 
1785  to  1840.      This  return  gave,  from 
1785  to  1790,  7*.  2d.  per  acre;  to  1795, 
8*.  2d. ;  to  1800,  11*. ;  to  1805,  15*.  M.\ 
to  1810,  19*.  %d.;  to  1815,  \l.  2*.  4<i.;  to 
1820,  U.  3*.  9i.;  to  1825,  U.  1*.;  to  1830, 
11.  6*.;^  to  1835,   U.  3*.  2d.;    to  1840, 
H.  6*.  ld.\  so  that  the  amount  of  labour, 
estimated  by  the  price  paid  for  it  per  acre, 
had  nearly  quadrupled.      He  knew  these 
would  be  considered  as  dry  details  ;  but  he 
wanted  the  question  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  country ;  and  though  at  the 


risk  of  detaining  the  House,  he  wished  to 
show  the  data,  however  erroneous  they  might 
be  considered,  on   which  he  had  founded 
his  conclusions.     But  then  they  were  told 
of  the  wages  of  labour  in  Dorsetshire.     He 
was  living  in  the  west  of  England,  and  he 
lamented  to  say  that  wages  there  were  too 
low  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  went  to 
a  district  of  the  country  which  was  purely 
agricultural,  which  had  not  formerly  rested 
upon  manufacturing  industry,  now  lost  by 
the  progress  which  the  north  had  made, 
injuring  the  ancient  clothing  and  silk  dis- 
tricts— if  they  went  to  a  purely  agricultural 
district,  that  never  had  been  manufacturing, 
they  would  find  that  the  price  of  labour,  he 
would  not  say  kept  pace  with  the  price  of 
wheat  pari  passu,  yet,  more  or  less,  the 
price  of  wheat  had  an  effect  on  the  price  of 
labour.     In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  return  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Healy,  who  had 
been  a  farmer  for  fifty  years  in  Lincoln- 
shire, who   had  sent  him  a  return  of  the 
average  prices  obtained  for  his  wheat  at 
septennial  periods,   and  the  sum  of  money 
he  paid  for  labour  during  the  same  periods, 
which  gave  the  following  results  : — From 
1817  to  1823,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  3Z.  8*.  5d.,  the  average  rate  of  labour 
13*.  5d.\  from  1824  to  1830,  wheat  was 
Zl.  5i.,  labour   12*.;  from  1830  to  1837. 
wheat  was  21.  9*.,  labour   10*.  3<i. ;  from 
1837  to  1844,  wheat  was  3Z.2*.6dJ.,  labour 
12*.  %d.  :    thus  showing  that  wages  had 
risen  and  had  fallen  with  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  extent  of  3*.  2d.  per  week.     That 
view  was  confirmed  by  an   account  from 
Norfolk,  which  prove<l  that  wages  had  been 
as  high  as  15*.,  with  wheat  at  a  high  price, 
and  as  low  as  9*.  when  wheat  was  at  a  low 
figure.     He  had  been  induced  to  show  this 
state  of  things  in  confirmation  of  what  his 
noble  Friend  had  stated  —  namely,  that 
although  in  some  counties  the  wages   of 
labour  did  not  follow  the  prices  of  wheat, 
yet  in  the  purely  agricultural  counties  they 
certainly  did.     He  was  greatly  desirous  of 
showing  the  expense  of  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land as  compared  to  that  of  other  nations  ; 
this,  however,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
accomplish ;  but  as  he  spoke  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  address  of  the  amount  of  taxation 
levied  from  the  British  farmer,  he  would 
follow  out  his  observations  by  showing,  tliat 
a   great   difference   existed    between    the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  America  in  this 
respect,  and  prove  that  although  corn  might 
be  made  cheaper  in  England,  ami  that  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  might  be  made 
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le»8,  yet  that  the  position  of  the  farmer 
and  tlie  labourer  of  the  United  States  and 
England  could  not  be  placed  under  similar 
advantages.  He  would  take  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  he  would  give  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  per  head.  Two  sorts  of  taxation 
were  to  be  considered — the  taxation  of 
the  State  and  the  general  taxation.  The 
result  appeared  to  be  this — that  the  gene- 
ral taxation  was  Qt.  9d.  a  head,  and  the 
State  taxation  5t.  Sd.  The  taxation  of 
this  country  was  much  higher ;  indeed,  he 
thought  that  the  average  amount  was 
li.  17*.  9d.  Look  also  at  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  rent.  The  cost  of  some 
descriptions  of  land  in  America  was  not 
more  than  5s.  an  acre,  which,  if  considered 
in  the  light  of  thirty  years'  purchase,  would 
give  the  annual  rental  not  more  than  2d. 
The  rent  of  land  in  England  was  as  high 
as  20*.  per  acre.  Add  to  that  the  great 
tithes,  5s.  per  acre,  and  the  small  tithes 
1».  6(i.,  and  the  amount  of  other  burdens, 
and  the  cost  of  land  in  this  country  would 
not  be  much  less  than  ]l.  lis.  per  acre — a 
difference,  really,  of  II.  10s.  lOd.  between 
England  and  America.  It  was  quite  plain, 
therefore,  that  this  country  could  not  enter 
into  competition  with  America.  He  had 
wearied  the  House,  he  feared,  when  refer- 
ring to  Russia  on  a  former  occasion ;  but 
he  could  not  avoid  on  the  present  occasion 
quoting  a  slight  portion  of  the  statistics  of 
that  country.  From  these  figures  it  would 
be  seen  that  much  cause  for  alarm  existed. 
Looking  at  the  returns  from  the  year  1 828 
to  1835,  of  the  amount  of  grain  consumed, 
and  that  left  over  for  the  next  year,  after 
deducting  the  necessary  amount  for  seed, 
it  appeared  that  Russia  had  an  immense 
surplus.  He  found  the  produce  which  re- 
mained in  seven  years  amounted  to  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  28,000,000  of 
quarters.  [An  hon.  Mpmber:  In  the  whole 
of  Russia  ?  ]  Yes ;  the  whole  of  Russia. 
The  information  niiijht  he  found  in  Mae- 
gregor't  Tablet.  The  last  work  he  had 
read  upon  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
Empire  fully  entered  into  the  question  of 
her  prodigious  powers  of  production,  and  as 
the  extract  was  not  of  a  lengthy  charocter, 
he  would  read  it  to  the  House.  The  author 
of  Revelationt  of  Ruiiia  said — 

"  A  pmdipoun  oxtciit  of  tho  torritoricB  of  Eiiro- 
paao  KuHM  i»  wondcrfiillT  fi-nilc.  Itii  produro 
II  toeh,  that  then*  muat  alwava  bo  an  incrmain^ 
4Mnand  from  «brn»d,  and  |)ariiall)r  of  a  nature 
■nllkirntljr  Tarioui  and  uwful  U>  rnablo  t\w  coun- 
try to  thrive  and  pro«j>cr  on  it,  if  driven  t«  con- 
•uma  it  at  home.  Com,  tallow,  hemp,  hidm,  wool, 
and  'Wln»— b»r  itapl*  artiolM— ih*  nii|ht  Miil; 


produce  in  tenfold  abundance,  and  so  cheap  as  to' 
undersell  all  the  world." 

Thus  Russia  presented  herself  to  this 
country  ;  nor  could  it  he  denied  that  the 
prospect  of  competition  was,  as  ro.«pected 
her,  of  a  tremendous  nature.  He  need 
scarcely  allude  to  the  United  States  of 
Americo  more  particularly  than  he  had 
done.  Land  in  that  country  was  of  such 
extraordinary  fertility,  that  it  would  con- 
tinue to  produce  crops  without  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  for  a  century.  In  the 
State  of  Virginia,  com  had  been  raised  on 
land  in  succession  without  manure  for  one 
hundred  years.  This  would  show  that  this 
country  had  much  to  fear  from  America. 
It  had  been  attempted  to  he  shown  that 
this  Bill  would  cause  a  large  increase  in  the 
exports  of  this  country  to  America,  and  so 
keep  down  the  increase  of  manufactures 
there.  If,  however,  it  could  be  .shown  that 
this  effect  would  not  follow,  then  he  would 
say,  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  stotxl 
indeed  upon  fallacious  ground ;  for  not  only 
would  agriculture  be  destroyed,  but  also  tho 
manufacturers  injured  to  an  incalculable 
extent.  On  this  very  point,  indeed,  what 
did  Mr.  Ellsworth  say  ?  At  page  585 
of  his  book  stood  this  passage : — 

"  Had  the  Cbm  Ij»ws  been  absolutely  repealed 
in  1825,  the  establishment  of  innnufnctorien  in  the 
United  States  might  have  been  procrastinaU'd 
many  years ;  but  no  cluinji^  in  those  lavfs  can  now 
materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  thia 
country,  and  any  alteration  made  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  boon  to  agricultural  n.itions,  but  as  a 
me.isure  forced  upon  the  Government  by  the  wants 
of  a  population  increasing  more  rapiilly  than  agri- 
culturul  productions  on  a  limited  extent  of  land, 
and  in  an  uncertain  climate." 

So  it  would  he  seen  at  once  that  no  chance 
of  recipn)cation  existed  with  America.  He 
had  attempted,  imperfectly  he  would  ad- 
mit, to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
tho  condition  of  the  landlord,  the  farmer, 
and  also  the  labourer:  and  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  only  apply  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  to  this  question  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  the  con- 
clusion would  be  identical  ;  competition 
must  inevitably  attack  first  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  this  must  react  on  the  wages 
of  labour.  It  was  stated  that  the  difference 
would,  on  tho  Ten  Hours  Bill,  amount 
to  ten  per  cent.;  but  on  this  question  of  a 
free  trade  in  com  came  in  tho  competition 
of  a  whole  world  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
no  one,  on  this  view,  could  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  profits  of 
fanning  capital  would  indeed  be  lowered, 
and   that   the   labourer  would    be    mors 
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deeply  injured  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  community.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  had  on  a  previous  occasion  spoken 
of  the  injury  that  would  accrue  to  the 
holders  of  tithes  by  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  though  he  had  as  yet  heard  no  hon. 
Member  follow  out  these  observations. 
He  would  say  that  this  measure  would 
inflict  a  great  injury  upon  the  clerical 
titheowners,  if  passed  into  a  law.  When 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side  brought 
forward  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  he 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  tithe- 
owner.  He  (Mr.  Miles)  did  not  allude 
to  the  saving  of  money  alone,  but  to  the 
improved  footing  upon  which  the  clergy- 
man was  placed  with  his  congregation 
and  tenants.  Look  at  this  tithe  question 
for  a  moment.  The  Act  passed  in  1 83.5, 
and  the  lowest  price  of  corn  for  that 
year  was  39».  Had  the  Government  com- 
muted tithes  upon  the  prices  of  that  year, 
they  would  have  committed  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  titheowner.  They  were  forced 
to  take  an  average  upon  a  series  of  years ; 
and  it  had  been  shown  by  a  return  which 
had  been  moved  fol"  by  an  hon.  Member, 
that  only  a  very  small  difference  of  prices 
had  ever  arisen  in  the  septennial  series  of 
years,  not  more,  he  thought,  than  I*,  per 
quarter.  Seeing  that  a  parish  was  indebted 
for  much  of  its  charity  to  the  clergyman, 
it  would  be  as  great  an  injury  to  the 
locality,  as  to  the  titheowner  himself,  to 
reduce  the  averages  one-fifth  in  amount. 
There  was  one  topic  more  on  which  he  de- 
sired to  say  a  few  words,  though  he  feared 
he  had  already  trespassed  too  long  oti  the 
attention  and  time  of  the  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  if  all  land  available  for 
the  purpose  had  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  all  the  best  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion had  been  adopted — that  these  failing, 
a  source  of  supply  was  still  open  for  trial 
before  the  country  was  thrown  defenceless 
to  the  competition  of  the  world.  In  a  few 
words,  what  had  become  of  the  Colonies  ? 
What  reward  had  this  country  returned 
for  the  fidelity  and  resources  of  the  Co- 
lonies ?  What  were  her  engagements  with 
them  ?  In  the  year  1842  only  had  an  Act 
been  passed,  which  conferred  a  kind  of  free 
trade  on  Canada.  He  had  opposed  that 
Bill,  and  he  had  done  so  conscientiously. 
But  though  reasons  existed  against  the 
measure  to  which  he  referred — the  con- 
tiguity of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  for 
instance — these  objections  did  not  exist 
with  respect  to  Australia.  The  Austra- 
lian* had  loaded  the  Table  of  the  Hous« 


with  petitions  praying  to  be  admitted  to 
the  same  privileges  as  the  Canadians ;  but 
they  were  left  with  the  agriculturists  of 
Canada  to  the  free  competition  with  those 
nations  who  only  rewarded  us  for  our 
generosity  by  meeting  relaxation  with  hos- 
tile tariffs.  He  had  referred  a  few  nights 
since  to  the  feeling  existing  in  the  Canadas 
upon  the  question  of  free  trade,  and  he 
would  trouble  the  House  with  a  short 
extract  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, the  Solicitor-General,  for  an  indica* 
tion  of  that  opinion.  Mr.  Sherwood 
said — 

"  He  did  hope,  however,  that  the  oommercisl 
cUua  would  maturely  weigh  all  the  consequences 
which  muat  result  from  the  aubstitution  of  the 
United  Statei  markets  for  those  of  the  mother 
country.  It  would  be  impoMible  but  that  such  a 
change  in  our  commercial  relations  would  very 
soon  bring  about  a  change  in  all  our  other  rela- 
tions. Our  interests  would  cease  to  be  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  parent  State  :  our  mental 
associations  would  assume  new  forms  ;  our  cus- 
toms, and  laws,  ay,  and  our  institutions  too, 
would  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  cultivated  mercantile  reUtions.  There 
was  a  time,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  when  he  bc- 
liere<l  that  patriotism  had  no  connexion  with  self- 
interest  :  but  he  liad  lived  long  enough  to  change 
his  opinions  on  tlwt  subject ;  and  he  did  think  that 
loyalty  bad  some  relation  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. If,  however,  by  a  course  of  imperial  policy, 
over  which  the  people  of  Canada  oan  exert  no  pos- 
sible control,  they  are  fbroed  into  a  now  sphere  of 
social  and  political  attraction,  they  are  not  the 
culpable  |>arty." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, given,  he  believed,  at  a  free-trade 
meeting  at  Montreal.  It  had  been  stated, 
that  the  United  States  took  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  in  proportions  so  large 
above  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  that 
this  country  must  foster  the  trade  with 
that  country.  How  stood  the  fact  ?  He 
would  take  the  two  items  of  printed  and 
plain  calicoes.  The  export  of  plain  cali- 
coes to  the  United  States  had  only  in- 
creased in  four  years  4.55,928  yards,  while 
of  printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  the  export  of 
1845,  as  compared  with  1841,  had  de- 
creased 12,927,430  yards.  The  export  of 
plain  calicoes  —  mark  this  ^  to  British 
America  had  increased,  in  four  years, 
4,655,649  yards,  and  of  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  2,658,758  yards.  This  was  the 
oflScial  return : — 

Plain  Calicoes  to  United  States 

in  1841 11,957,053  yds. 

Ditto  to  British  America 7,757,332 

Balance  in  favour  of   United 
Sutes  in  1841 4,199,721 
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Calicoei,  printed  and  dy«l.  to  »nd  other  exponsei.  incidcnUl 

United  Stat*,  in  1841 20.02»,2«1  yds.  on  their  ini|.ri«.nrnent  m  all 

Ditto  to  Britiih  Americ 10.703.414  thepriwn.    in    tlio  county       £3,319     8     8 

Expenwa  of  prosecutions — as- 

Balance  in  fiiTour  of  United  »««•.  quarter   sessions,  ad- 

^f^lff              15,321,866  joumed  sessions,  and  Central 

Plain  Calic^'to'  uiitidSutes  Criminal  Court,  4.317/.  lOi. 

j„  18^,15                 12,412,981  lOd.      Half  of  this   is   now 

Dittoto  British  AmeriM.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..     ll.«80,«86  piid  out  of  the  Consolidated         j  j^g  ,g     g 

Balance  in  fevour  of  United  _,,...                            j 

Sutesonlv   832,395  ToUl  of  local  taiation  proposed 

Printed  and  dy^'  Calicoes  to       .  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gene- 

the  United  States  in  1846  ...      13.007.851  ral  taxation  of  the  country     £10,698  17     1 

Ditto  to  British  America    13,362,173  Calculation   showing    what   relief   the    proposed 

payments  would  afford  to  the  country,  or  on  an 

Balaoce   in  &Tour   of  British  acre  of  land  in  the  county  of  Essex  : — 

America ?^*'P^,^,,  1st.  County  rate  raises  4,569/.  Os.  IJd..  a  2 Jrf. 

In  1845,  instead  of  15,321,866,  against  in  1841.  ^^^  would  therefore   raise    10.422/.    10s.,  (very 

So,   to  the  other  advantages  licld  out  by  nearly  the  same  as  the  sum  above.) 

Colonies,  must  be  added   the  capability  of  Or  take  it  another  way.    The  number  of  acrei 

i  1  ■         xL                 f     .     „„    „f    til.,    m..tV.n..  in  the  county  are  computed  at  980,480  ;   but  by 

taking   the    manufactures   of    the   mother  ^he  admeasurement  of  Irishes  it  is  mor,;.  about 

country.     Then  take  the  amount  of  manu-  looo.ooo. 

factures    absorbed    per    head    in   different  '  l.ouO.OOOhence  is  4.16G/.  13<.  4</. ;  2Jif.  anacro 

countries,  and  mark  the  importance  of  the  would  produce  10,410/.  13».  id.,  as  nearly  as  im)s- 

North  American  Colonies -.-Russia  took  «i''l<>  «»/!'«  f">"/,'j°;''-  ^  "'"nTrnLTf 
oj  1.  J  D  ■  ai  J  ^'«™,„«„  proposed  isalwut  2}<f.pcriicre,and  on  a  fiinnor 
Sd.  per  head;  Prussia,  S\d.  ;  Germany  ^oOacres  would  amount  to  1/ Os  10<f. 
and  Switzerland,  2s.  9a.  ;  France,  Is.  id.;  j^.B.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
Holland,  31s.  Gd.  ;  Belgium,  7*.;  Den-  is  not  all  relief,  it  is  only  a  shifting  of  taxation. 
mark,  2s.  lOd.  ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  rp],g  amount  of  this  compensation  ronched 
Is.  3d.  ;  United  States,  7s.  lid.  ;  and  the  2ld.  per  acre!  A  great  deal  had  been 
North  American  Colonies,  37s.  Ad.  per  ^^jj  ]^^  tj,g  fiends  of  the  Government  out 
head.  It  appeared  clear,  therefore,  that  ^f  ^^,^1.^  ^p^^  jj^^  subject  of  what  reduction 
if  this  country  bound  her  Colonies  by  the  ^^  changes  would  take  place  in  our  taxa- 
bond  of  true  affection,  that  they  would  jj^,,  ginmltaneouslv  with  the  reduction  in 
prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  her  best  ^^^^  jjg  jjj  ^^^  nojjpe  the  worthy  Alder- 
interests  —  that  of  her  trade.  Yet  it  nian  who  represented  the  borough  of  Stoke- 
would  appear,  that  a  great  reliance  was  on-Trcnt,  in  his  place  ;  but  he  held  in  his 
placed  on  foreign  countries,  though  they  j,„„j  ^  printed  paper,  a  "free  and  easy 
met  England  with  hostile  tariffs.  Russia  letter,"  which  he  would  read  to  the  House, 
met  this  country  with  taxation,  and  yet  jj  ^^^  addressed  to  John  Ridgwav.  Esq., 
the  Government  of  the  land  was  mad  and  was  signed,  "  \V.  T.  Copeland."  This 
enough  to  attach  themselves  to  a  system  document  commences— 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  though  in  .. ,  ^^^^  ever  been  a  free  trader,  but  lam  op- 
doing  so  they  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  ruin  posed  to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  I-aws  unless  aoeom- 
upon  the  middle  classes,  and  also  on  the  panicd  with  such  a  relaxation  of  our  fiscal  regula- 
labourcrs.  Then  the  House  had  been  told  ti""'  «!»»*  *e  may  enjoy  free  trade  in  all  things. 
r  «•  rtu  aU  i  »i  »  III  This  oi>eiis  the  door  to  a  wide  discussum.  I  no 
of  compensatioti.     Oh  that  that  word  had  {^^^^^f^^  ^  ,^,^^^^  ^.„  „^j  ^^^^  „„  ,„  ,^^  ^ 

not  been  uttered  in  the  House  !     lie  would  jj^cat  deal.     But,  for  example,  abolish  the  Corn 

quote   the  amount  of  compensation  in  the  Laws ;  in  so  doing,  put  the  poor,  county,  police, 

county  of  Essex,  and  from  that  the  House  and  highway  rates  on  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  the 

could  make  a  calculation  with  reference  to  Z^'"]"  '"»','«"'  *,»  »"«"•  the  cx,H.nse     Do  awiiy  with 

.,                  ..           m       f  11      •                     .1  the  law  of  settlement,  which  would  save  all  the  law 

other  counties.     The  following  were  the  p,p^„^._  ,in,,.  ,h„rt  of  a  million  sterling,  ex- 

returns  : —  pended  in  contesting  the  settlement  of  the  unfor- 

Medic-al  relief  in  the  county  of  tunate  pauper,  who,  having  Uboured  hard  in  a 

Essex,  years  ending  March,  manufacturing  district,  and  liaving  U'ln  located 

1844,  7,871/.  12s half      £,'),035   16     0  for  years,  in  his  old  age  is  sent  to  his  inriah,  not 

Schoolniasters  and  mistresses.  knowing  a  soul,  hut  to  die  in  the  parish  work- 

I    can    find    no    returns.  houie.     Kediice  the  import  duties  upon  our  own 

Witbam  Union,  65/.     There  peculiar  manufitctiires  of  enrthcnw,-ire,  and  uptin 

an  17  known  in  the  county  printed  cottons,  silks.  Ac.     lycvy  only  an  ini|>ort 

would  make             935     0     0  duty,  for  statistical  purposes,  on  the  foregoing  and 

Auditor  for  county 850     0     0  following  .irticles,  tea,  sugar.  Ac.,  and  imimse  a 

Subsistence    of    prisoners,  in-  Property  Tax  and  a  modified  Income  Tax ;  anil, 

eluding   bedding,    clothing,  this  done,  I  bare  little  doubt  but  faith  can  be 
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kept  with  the  public  creditor,  and  that  the  entire 
classes  of  the  people,  whether  agriculturist  or 
manufacturer,  landed  proprietor  or  operative,  will 
be  lienefited  ;  but  a  partial  free  trade  must  be  con- 
ducive to  ill.  at  least  in  my  judgment.  My  remarks 
are  crude,  but  I  feel  confident,  ere  long,  there  are 
parties  who  will  put  them  into  a  proper  shape,  and 
adopt  something  very  like  them." 

Now  it  appeared  from  this,  that  though 
110  and  114  Members  of  that  House  ad- 
hered to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  yet  it  was  clear 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Government 
had  wider  notions  of  ta.xation  to  be  repealed 
than  others.  Who  had  heard  of  these  re- 
ductions e.xeept  through  this  letter  ?  But 
another  cry  existed,  to  which  he  would 
briefly  allude.  Many  persons  had  no  doubt 
read  a  pamphlet  written  by  Messrs.  Morton 
and  Trimmer.  Of  its  merits  he  would  s.iy 
nothing;  because,  founded  on  false  data, 
he  should  not  use  its  arguments.  But  to 
show  the  opinion  of  free  traders  them- 
selves upon  the  change  necessary  to  be 
made  if  protection  were  removed,  the  pam- 
phlet was  of  value,  and  he  would  read  a 
portion.  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer,  at 
page  61,  say — 

"  Let  the  agriculturists  agitate  for  a  total  repe.il 
of  all  duties  on  malt  and  hops,  whether  for  revenue 
or  protection,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tobacco  and  sugar  to  one-half  of  their  present 
amount;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  the 
aid  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers  of  all  classes, 
they  will  succeed.  It  cannot  bo  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  the  removal  of  all  protection  duties, 
whether  colonial  or  manu&cturing,  will  accom- 
pany the  discontinuance  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture. This  the  agriculturists  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

He  had  not  quoted  one  word  from  Hansard, 
upon  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Members 
of  the  Government  upon  this  question  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  turned  their  backs  on  old  and  ap- 
parently long  cherished  opinions,  he  could 
not  help  that.  He  would  not,  however, 
quote  their  speeches  against  them.  But 
in  the  absence  of  quoting  these  matters  he 
had  fallen  upon  the  words  of  one  who  so 
well  expressed  the  opinions  he  held,  that 
he  should  take  the  liberty  of  reading  them 
to  the  House.  The  passage  he  should  read 
was  published  in  Ilunt't  Magazine,  an 
American  publication.  The  article  was 
written  after  the  last  hostile  tariff  in  1833. 
It  was  as  follows  ; — 

"  We  are  in  fiivour  of  the  protective  system, 
because  we  believe  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
interest  of  our  country,  and  our  whole  country. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  question  of  na- 
tional policy  in  which  the  people  have  so  deep  an 
interest  a*  the  one   we  have  been   considering. 


We  are  io-fevour  of  it,  because  it  will  promote  tha 
interest  of  the  manufacturers,  and  save  from  ruin 
the  300,000,000  dollars  of  capital  invested  in  that 
useful  department  of  human  industry.  We  are  in 
favour  of  it,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  protective 
of  the  commercial  interests.  We  are  in  favour  of 
it,  because  we  regard  it  as  essential  to  agriculture, 
that  great  and  paramount  interest,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  every  other.  But  above  all,  wc  are 
in  favour  of  the  protective  system,  because  it  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  the  labourers  of  the  country. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  interest  which  requires  the 
most  protection.  The  rich  man  can  rely  upon  his 
money  for  his  support.  If  the  times  are  hard,  his 
money  becomes  more  valuable,  as  it  will  command 
a  better  interest,  and  furnish  him  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  to  the  poor 
man,  the  labourer,  who  lias  no  capital  but  his  abi- 
lity a>  toil — to  such  a  one  a  prostration  of  business 
is  absolute  ruin.  Now,  as  the  protective  policy  is 
calculated  to  revive  business,  and  give  the  la- 
bourer the  due  reward  of  liis  toil,  we  regard  it 
as  the  poor  man's  system — as  his  rightful  in- 
heritance." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  an  American; 
and  he  (Mr.  Miles)  believed  this  to  be  the 
best  and  truest  mode  of  placing  his  belief 
in  the  soundness  of  the  system  to  which 
the  pamphlet  made  reference  upon  record. 
Protection  was  indeed  a  system  adapted  to 
benefit  the  labourer;  and  let  those  who 
opposed  the  present  measure  never  forget 
this.  It  was  for  the  lower  classes — it  was 
for  those  who  had  only  industry  on  their 
side — who  had  not  capital  to  support  them 
— it  was  for  the  labourers  of  England,  that 
they  took  up  their  strong  ground,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  tlirow  what  opposi- 
tion they  could  in  the  way  of  the  Bill.  Ho 
had  now  done;  and,  thanking  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  on  all 
occasions  listened  to  him,  he  did  think  that 
the  party  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
acting  had  held  up  a  good  moral  lesson  to 
those  who  might  succeed  them,  because, 
when  deserted  by  their  leaders,  they  had 
not  flinched  from  the  principles  which  they 
had  previously  maintained.  They  had 
shown  no  self-interest  in  their  advocacy  of 
this  cause :  they  were  equally  ready  to 
protect  the  industry  of  the  manufocturing 
as  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  whoso 
cause  was  now  in  their  hands.  Though 
calumniated,  they  were  still  undaunted  ; 
though  they  might  perhaps  be  defeated  in 
that  House,  they  were  still  unshaken  amidst 
the  wreck  of  principle  and  party.  It  had 
been  said  that  they  had  delayed  this  mea- 
sure :  but  he  thought  that  was  no  heavy 
charge,  when  so  great  change  was  under 
consideration ;  when  they  were  about  de- 
serting the  policy  which  had  been  acted 
upon  for  years,  an<I  were  entering  into  new 
and  theoretical  principles  ;  more  especially 
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as  that  measure  was  brought  forward  by 
one  whose  talents  all  admired,  but  who 
wanted  that  political  iiminess  and  constancy 
which  were  the  attributes  of  every  great 
statesman.  He  know  that  he  might  be 
told  that  in  this  fleeting  world  it  was  difli- 
cult  to  carry  out  those  higher  principles ; 
but  what  were  the  great  difficulties  which 
had  caused  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends  and  sup- 
porters ?  Ireland  would  no  longer  bo 
thrown  in  their  teeth — for  the  present  dis- 
tresses of  that  country  they  were  willing  to 
yield  a  present  remedy ;  but,  recollecting 
the  time  when  sitting  with  the  150  men 
who  backed  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  1834, 
and  hearing  him  advocate  principles  which 
he  then  silently  admired,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  he  now  felt  the  differ- 
ence of  their  deserted  position,  when  the 
whole  argument  was  thrown  upon  those 
who  before  silently  supported  it.  But  it 
showed  that  there  was  a  moral  force  in 
Englishmen,  which  spumed  to  be  led  into 
a  course  of  political  tergiversation.  What- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  their  struggle 
in  that  House,  he  thanked  God  that  there 
was  another  ordeal  through  which  this 
measure  must  pass — a  tribunal,  he  believed, 
unawed  by  popular  feeling,  and  unswayed, 
as  yet,  by  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy— which  would  thoroughly  sift  the  po- 
licy on  which  this  measure  was  founded  ; 
and  would  pause,  he  thought,  before  it 
sanctioned  the  measure,  and  at  any  rate 
would  interpose  between  the  people  and 
that  Minister  who  now  held  office  merely  at 
the  will  of  his  former  political  opponents. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  :  The  House, 
Sir,  is  evidently  weary  of  this  protracted 
debate  ;  so  also  I  believe  is  the  public, 
and  an  opportunity  of  finally — as  far  as  we 
are  concerned — deciding  this  most  import- 
ant question,  which  now  for  nearly  three 
months  has  been  pending  here  under  dis- 
cussion is  generally  and  anxiously  de- 
sired ;  and  having  already  on  several 
previous  occasions  addressed  you  on  this 
subject,  I  am  most  unwilling  needlcHitly  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  and  attention. 
But  still  more  unwilling  should  I  be  to 
appear  wanting  in  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Members  who.  in  the 
course  of  the  present  evening,  have  ad- 
dressed you  on  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  fear  this  might  be  the  cane  did 
I  leave  unnoticed  many  of  the  statements 
which  they  made  in  speeches  of  reD)arkable 
ability.  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
Ml  down — the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset 


— has  declared  that  firmness  and  consist- 
ency are  great  qualities  on  the  part  of  a 
Minister ;  and  though  he  has  studiously 
avoided  the  use  of  tliose  strong  terms  of 
vituperation  in  which  other  hon.  Members 
have  not  hesitated  to  indulge,  he  neverthe- 
less took  occasion  to  censure  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  their  tergiversation,  as  he 
styles  it,  upon  this  most  important  subject. 
Now,  I  will  give  my  hon.  Friend  the 
benefit  of  tho  admission,  that  in  discus- 
sions which  took  place  formerly  in  this 
House,  there  was  no  one  who  more 
warmly  advocated  the  measures  for  which 
he  contends  than  did  I  myself.  1  will  also 
say,  that  I  am  quite  as  deeply  sensible  as 
he  can  be  of  the  value  and  advantages  of 
the  qualities  to  which  he  has  alludc<l  ;  but 
being  charged  with  responsibility  as  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  at  a  time  of  public 
difficulty,  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  of  public 
danger,  I  was  not  reluctant  to  profit  by  an 
enlarged  experience  ;  nor  did  I  hesitate  tu 
give  effect  to  the  opinion  which  I  delibe- 
rately and  maturely  formed  upon  the  great 
question  which  now  awaits  our  decision. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somerset  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  measure  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  whatever  may  be  its  issue  in 
this  House,  will  not  pass  into  law,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  it  is  likely  to  en- 
counter in  another  place.  Sir,  I  will  not 
venture  to  indulge  in  any  predictions  or 
in  any  prophecies  as  to  what  may  occur 
elsewhere  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press my  individual  views,  and  to  state  that 
my  anticipations  are  very  different  indeed 
from  those  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is 
my  conviction,  as  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  this  question 
is  now  virtually  settled  ;  and  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration will  in  a  very  short  time  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Indulging  in  this 
anticipation,  and  having  as  deeply  at  heart 
as  any  man  can  possibly  have  the  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  classes  and  of  the  landed 
interests,  I  find  it  impossible  to  concur  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  in 
the  opinion  that  either  the  fanner  or  the 
landlord  will  derive  the  smallest  benefit 
from  protracted  discussions  on  this  im- 
]>ortant  question  ;  and  if  I  were  called  on 
to  say  whom  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  has  most  injuriously  affected,  I  should 
declare  that  none  have  suffered  by  it  so 
much  as  the  farmers  and  tho  agricultural 
classes  generally.     Remember,  there  ii  at 
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the  present  moment  in  bond  in  this  conn- 
try  an  accumulated  stock  of  foreign  wheat 
amounting    to   fifteen   hundred    thousand 
quarters.      That   accumulation   has    been 
gradual    and  progressive.      My  belief  is, 
that  when  we  assembled  in  January,  the 
quantity  which  was  then  accumulated  might 
have  been  brought  into  the  market  with 
signal    advantage    to    the   consumer,   and 
without  the  least  detriment  to  the  home 
growers.    Four  months  have  since  elapsed. 
The  accumulation  has,  of  course,  become 
very  much  greater  in  that   period.     The 
quantity  now  on  hand  is  very  large  indeed. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  we 
have  already  arrived  at  that  period  of  the 
year  when  a  new  harvest,  though  not  im- 
mediately at  band,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  distant :  now,  if  my  anticipation  should 
prove  correct,  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
protracted  opposition,  the  present  measure 
should  become  law,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
your  long  delay  will  be  a  large  and — as  in 
time  past  under   the  operation  of  a  law 
which  I  condemn,  and  the  worst  feature  in 
which   was    the    probability  it   created    of 
such  a  contingency — a   sudden  influx  on 
the  market  of  an  accumulation    long   in- 
creasing.    That  influx  will  be  sudden  and 
large ;    and  though   I   do  not    apprehend 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  operation 
of  that  influx  will  be  so  injurious  to  the 
producer  as  on  former  occasions,  yet  the 
danger  of  an   influx,  and  the  uneasiness 
arising  from  the  fear  of  a  possible,  though 
perhaps  not  a  probable,  evil,  must  be  all 
set  down  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  protracted  debate.     Before  1  proceed 
to   touch  on  other  topics  having  reference 
to  this  question,  I  should  wish  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  points  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for   Somerset.     That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman declared  that  the  present  Com  Law 
was  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  as  a 
financial  measure.     I  difibr  from  him  en- 
tirely, and  have  ever  done  so.     I  admit 
that  I  may  bo  fairly  charged  with  incon- 
sistency upon   this   question  of  the   Com 
Laws,   in  its  general   bearing ;    but  with 
reference  to  my  opinion  of  its  operation  in 
a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  I  have  not 
changed  in  the  least.     I  have  invariably 
announced  it  as  my  opinion  that,  regarded 
as  a  fiscal  measure,  the  existing  Corn  Law 
is  not  defensible  ;  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion   still.     The  hon.   Member  alleges 
that  the   producers  are  satisfied  with  the 
existing  Cora    Law.      He  has  given    us, 
however,  no  evidence   in  confirmation    of 
this  assertion.     I  do  not  think  that  the 


farmers  have  any  reason  to  be  particularly 
well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  even  though  the  fact  were  other- 
wise, it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. I  mean  it  is  not  a  measure  for  the 
producer  alone.  The  great  body  of  con- 
sumers— the  millions — aredeeply  interested 
in  this  matter  ;  and  surely  it  is  evident  that 
their  welfare  ought  to  be  the  primary  con- 
sideration. The  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
set takes  credit  to  himself  and  his  party 
for  having,  under  present  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty,  maintained  their  old  opin- 
ions with  great  steadfastness  and  manly 
purpose.  Sir,  I  admit  that  on  the  present 
occasion  they  have  fought  their  fight  man- 
fully :  but  I  must  be  excused  if  1  hesitate 
to  accord  them  all  the  praise  the  hon. 
Member  would  claim  for  them.  I  remem- 
ber what  occurred  in  this  House  upon  this 
question  during  the  last  three  or  four 
Sessions.  The  strain  against  this  measure 
was  very  strong  ;  but  until  the  present 
Session  the  cause  which  they  now  advocate 
with  such  unexampled  zealousncss,  though 
it  had  the  benefit  of  their  votes,  had  not, 
unless  in  very  rare  cases  indeed,  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  eloquence.  I  will  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  the  hon.  Member.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  argue  this  question 
for  many  years.  Yes,  and  I  may  boast 
that  I  fearlessly  at  all  times  declared  ray 
sentiments  and  detailed  the  results  of  my 
experience ;  but  I  can  with  truth  aver 
that,  owing  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
I  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  arguments 
which  were  urged  successfully  in  favour  of 
protection,  some  years  ago,  gradually 
abandoned  one  by  one  as  no  longer  tenable 
— yes,  and  surrendered  by  the  very  Mem- 
bers who  were  most  zealous  in  using  them. 
Wlien  a  debate  in  former  times  occurred 
on  this  question,  arguments  used  to  be 
urged  with  reference  to  landed  proprietors 
exclusively,  and  their  interests  in  relation 
to  their  private  fortunes  and  their  political 
position,  which  are  now  by  universal  as- 
sent abandoned — arguments  which  no  hon. 
Oentleman  would  venture  to  urge  upon 
this  House  now  ;  nay,  more,  which  I  do 
verily  believe  not  even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic amongst  the  protectionist  party,  know- 
ing that  the  public  observation  is  centered 
upon  them,  would  venture  to  propound 
even  at  the  meetings  in  Old  Bond  Street. 
Sir,  I  am  glad  that  the  issue  of  this  ques- 
tion is  now  narrowed  to  a  point.  It  cannot 
be  put  more  clearly,  or  more  explicitly, 
than  it  was  put  on  Friday  evening  last,  by 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Slirewgbury.  lie 
said  with  great  truth,  that  the  questiuD 
which  awaits  our  deciRion  i»  in  reality  tliis, 
whether  the  contemplated  measure  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  multitude  —  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  used  these 
words  : — 

"  If  the  meunres  of  the  Goremmpnt  bare  not 
a  tcndencj  to  oceuion  *  great  displacement  of 
labour,  a  displacement  of  that  kind  of  labour 
which  i»  of  the  most  permanent  cliaractcr — ifthey 
hare  not  by  that  displacement  a  tendency  to  occi- 
■ion  great  social  suffering,  and  ultimately  frreat 
poUtical  disaster,  then,  I  say,  they  are  good  mea- 
sures :  and  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  oppose 
them." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or  true  than 
this  statement  of  his  case.  The  question 
is,  indeed,  narrowed  to  this  point.  What 
we  are  to  consider,  therefore,  is  not  whe- 
ther the  interests  of  the  landlords  are 
maintained  by  this  protection — the  ques- 
tion for  deliberation,  and  which  awaits  our 
decision,  is  this — are  laws  restricting  the 
importation  of  com  into  this  country  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil — of  the 
multitude  ?  That  is  the  whole  question — 
that  is  the  issue  we  are  to  decide  on.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Somerset  commented  on 
a  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trim- 
mer, and  made  this  remark,  that  the  data 
on  which  their  statements  are  made  not 
being  admitted,  the  arguments  resting  on 
these  data  were  utterly  worthless.  Now, 
1  bog  leave  to  take  advantage  of  this  doc- 
trine in  common  with  the  hon.  Member. 
He  has  gone  through  a  great  variety  of 
details  concerning  farms  in  Nottingham 
and  Lincolnshire,  with  a  view  to  justify 
the  inferences  he  is  anxious  to  draw  from 
data  ;  but  I  deny  his  data  altogether.  lie 
assumes  that  uTider  the  present  protective 
■ysteni  a  steady  price  of  52s.  for  corn  may 
be  reckoned  on  ;  but  he  forgets  that  under 
a  more  restrictive  system  than  the  present, 
it  fell  in  one  vear  to  39*.  Again,  he  as- 
Rumes  that  with  free  trade  40(.  will  be  the 
price.  On  what  grounds  he  ventures  to 
make  this  assumption,  I  am  sure  I  am  at 
•  loss  to  conjecture  ;  but,  in  the  absence 
nf  all  good  grounds  for  his  assumption,  1 
must  be  allowed  to  apply  to  his  own  infer- 
ences the  doctrines  which  he  applied  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Trimmer  ; 
and  not  admitting  his  data,  I  repudiate  his 
arguments.  The  hon.  Member  indulged 
in  prophecy  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Kill,  and 
denounced  it  on  argimients  which  cannot 
be  admitted.     But  Lis  predictions,  and  the 


result  of  his  reasonings,  were  not  half  so 
fanciful  as  some  of  the  informati(m  which 
he  has  recently  collected  and  detailed  to 
the  House.  He  says  that  in  Russia  there 
is  every  year  an  accumulation  of  com  over 
and  above  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
available  for  the  purposes  of  exportation, 
of  28,000,000  of  quarters.  Can  a  more 
forcible  argument  be  urged  in  favour  of 
this  measure,  that  year  by  year  there  is 
produced  in  Russia,  over  and  above  the 
consumption — my  hon.  Friend  was  most 
specific — he  said  not  only  beyond  consump- 
tion, but  beyond  what  was  required  for 
seed  and  consumption,  nearly  28,000,000 
of  quarters  available  for  exportation  ? 
That  was  sufficiently  alanning  for  my  hon. 
Friend  ;  but  what  was  his  description  of 
the  quantity  of  land  in  America  ?  He  says 
that  he  has  read  somewhere  an  account 
from  Virginia  where  some  lami  was  culti- 
vated, year  after  year,  for  wheat,  without 
manure,  and  continued  to  grow  wheat  an- 
nually for  a  century.  Land,  he  said,  was 
there  cultivated  for  a  century,  year  after 
year,  for  wheat  without  manure.  If 
those  statements  be  true,  if  Russia  have 
28,000,000  quarters  of  grain  ready  at  all 
times  for  exportation,  and  if  in  America 
they  grow  wheat  for  a  century  without 
manure,  every  attempt  to  protect  this 
country  by  Com  Laws  must  be  worse 
than  useless.  No  duties  that  can  be 
imposed  would  bo  sufficient  to  protect 
our  fanners,  unless  we  were  to  cut  off 
all  communication  with  those  countries. 
Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  referred  to 
the  question  of  tithe  ;  and  he  stated  that 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  his  absence,  had  pre- 
viously touched  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject. It  is  true  my  hon.  Friend  did  ;  and 
as  I  had  the  honour  of  following  my  hon. 
Friend,  1  endeavoured  to  reply  to  him. 
I  gave  on  that  point  an  answer  that 
certainly,  to  my  judgment,  is  conclusive  ; 
and  I  really  am  unwilling  again  to  repeat 
my  arguments,  though  they  ore  short,  to 
the  House.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the 
present  change  in  the  law  will  he  injurious 
to  the  titheowner,  my  opinion  is,  that  if 
there  be  any  injustice  done  by  it,  the  party 
to  whom  it  will  be  injurious  is  the  tithe- 
payer.  The  number  of  quarters  of  grain 
payable  for  tithes  was  fixed  at  the  time  of 
the  commutation,  and  therefore  the  appre- 
hension entertained  by  my  hon.  Friend 
and  the  hon.  Members  around  him,  that 
the  titheowner  will  be  injured  by  the  land 
being  thrown    out   of    cultivation,    is  uu- 
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founded;  for  the  titheowner,  by  the  Com- 
mutation Act,  is  guarded  against  that  risk. 
He  is  only  exposed  to   danger  from  the 
variation  in  the  price.     Before  the  Com- 
mutation Act,   when   the  titheowner  had 
his  right  to  draw  the  tithe  in  kind,  he  was 
then  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  variation 
in  the  quantity ;  but  now,  except  there  is 
a  variation  in  the  price,  his  position  is  per- 
manently secured.    He  is  necessarily  bound 
to  submit  to  any  alteration  arising  from  a 
variation    in   the    price  ;    and  so  he   was 
formerly,  when  he  drew  his  tithe  in  kind ; 
hut  by  this  antecedent  law  he  is   secured 
from  any  alteration  arising  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity,  which  is    the  great 
risk  to  be  incurred.     So  far,  therefore,  as 
relates  to  the  titheowner,    it  will  do  him 
no  injustice  whatever :    it  appears  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  he  is  not  exposed  by 
our  proposition  to  the  slightest  risk.     Now, 
with  regard  to  the  Colonies.     With  refer- 
ence  to  what  my  hon.  Friend  has  stated 
with   respect  to  Canada,  I  think  that  my 
hon.  Friend  was  an  opponent  of  the  propo- 
sition of   the  Government,  which    placed 
Canada  on  the  same  footing  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  to 
importation.     If  I  mistake  not  also,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gateshead 
(Mr.  Hutt)  brought  forward  his  Motion  last 
year,  that  the  Colonies  generally  should  be 
admitted  to  equal    importation   with    this 
country,  my  hon.  Friend  was  found  among 
the  opponents  of  that  meq^ure;  and  I  must 
frankly  say,  that  looking  back  to  the  past 
with  reference  to  all  the  discussions  that 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  Com  Laws, 
if  I  were  to  mention  the  discussion  in  which 
the  necessity  for  their  abolition  was  sus- 
tained   by   argument    more    signally  tri- 
umphant than  another,  I  should  refer  to 
that  very  occasion  when  my  hon.  Friend 
resisted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead.     Although  I  voted  with  my 
hon.  Friend,  his  arguments  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  predominate.     There  is  another 
topic  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has  referred 
— he  has  alluded  to  the  insignificant  sum 
that  was  otfercd  as  compensation   to  the 
landed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Now,  Sir,  I  absolutely  disclaim,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  the  term 
"  compensation"  was  ever  used.     I  sav, 
if  it  be  necessary  for  the  public  good  that 
this  measure  shall  be    carried,   it    is  un- 
worthy— it  would  be  disgraceful,   on   the 
part   of    the    Government   to  proposc^it 
would  bo    still   more    disgraceful   on    the 
part  of  the  landowners  to   accept— com- 


pensatiorf   for   an    act  of  justice   due    to 
the  entire  people.     All  that  ever  was  said 
was   this — that,  incident    to   the   passing 
of   this   measure,    other    measures  would 
he    proposed    by    Govermnent,    which    in 
their  judgment  would  be  conducive  to  the 
agricultural  interest,   and  consistent  with 
the  public  good,  and  which   at  the  same 
time  would  alleviate  the  pressure  of  the 
burdens  on  land.     I  would  now  beg  leave 
very  shortly  to  advert  to  another  portion  of 
this  extensive  subject,  I  allude  to  what  has 
been    said  by  various  Members  with    re- 
ference to  what  they  call  the  case  of  Ire- 
land.    The  noble    Lord  the   Member  for 
Lynn,   on   a  former  evening,   stated  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  bad  acted  with 
bad  faith — that  they  gave  no  information 
that  sustained    their   own  assertions  and 
views — and    that    they  kept    back    other 
official  information  of  an  opposite  character; 
and  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  had  given 
information  on  the  subject  at  variance  with 
the  information  we  produced.     He  stated 
that  the    Poor    Law  Commissioners   had 
also  given  information  different  from  that 
which   he  produced;  and  I  think  he  said 
also   the   prison  inspectors — I  have  made 
every  inquiry  in  the  proper  quarter.    With 
respect  to  the  information  alleged  to  have 
come  from  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
I   have  seen  no  information  from  him  of 
the  character  described  by  the  noble  Lord. 
I   inquired   in   the  proper  quarter  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  if  any  such  information  was 
received  from  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  and  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  give  the  most  positive 
contradiction  to  that  assertion  of  the  noble 
Lord.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.     In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber I  thought  it  right  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  appoint  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
— a  superior  officer  specially  delegated  to 
preside  over  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in   Ireland.     That  appointment  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November;  and  since 
the   month  of  November  I   have  been  in 
constant  communication  with  that  superior 
officer.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Scarcity 
Commission,  from    which    weekly  returns 
are  made  to  the  Lord   Lieutenant.      He 
signs  each  of  those  weekly  returns,  and  I 
have  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House  four 
of  his  Reports.     These  reports  bring  the 
information  up  to  the  latest   period,  with 
the  exception  of  two  reports  since  received, 
which   I   am  ready  to  produce,   and   they 
sustain  in  the  strongest  manner  the'asser- 
tiona  made  by   Her   Majesty's   Ministers 
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with  reference  to  the  danger  and  extent  of   calamity  with  whioh  Ireland  is  threatened, 


the  scarcity  in  Ireland.     It  is  possible  that 

the  noble  Lord  may  have  referred  to  Mr. 

Oulson's  mission   to   Ireland.     Now,   Mr. 

Gulson  was  never  delegate*!  to  make  an 

inquiry  on  this  subject.     lie  left  Ireland  in 

the  month  of  November — he  visited  various 

workhouses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  in    ragraph  is  in  these  tonus  : 

the  months  of  October  and  September — he 


by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  con- 
sidering that  in  such  an  emergency  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  arert 
the  frightful  evils  that  might  be  expected, 
recommended  the  outlay  of  a  sum  of  money 
in  draining  Lough  Neagh ;  and  the  last  pa- 


made  no  visit  later  than  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  at  that  time  the 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  disease 
in  the  potatoes  was  not  complete.  He  was 
ordered  to  investigate  another  matter. 
Any  information  be  received  on  the  subject 
of  the  potato  disease  was  not  official  in- 
formation; he  never  has  officially  communi- 
cated on  the  subject;  and  he  himself  left 
Ireland  in  November,  having  visited  those 
workhouses  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  With  regard  to  the  prison 
inspectors,  I  never  received  any  communi 


"  That  a  {rant  of  3«,000/.  by  tlse  Govemmpnt 
would  bo  mot  by  1 18,(M)0/.,  rainod  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  noijirbbourhoud,  and  other*,  and  that 
the  rvBult  would  he  a  mighty  improvement  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  hciltli  of  the  distriet ; 
and  that  it  would  afford  an  opj>ortunity" — let  tlio 
II0U.10  mark  this — "  of  employing;  tho  labourinf; 
population,  whoao  condition  it  would  be  frightful 
to  contemplate  unless  industrial  measures  of  this 
kind  were  applied." 

This  memorial  bears  the  signatures  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  Dr.  Crolly,  Lord  Charlo- 
ville,  Lord  Acfaeson,  and,  among  other 
names,  that  of  William  Vemer,  M.P. 
But,  Sir,  although  the  Irish  case  is  a  case 


cation  with  reference  to  any  inquiry  they    of  decided  pressure,  the  extent  of  which. 


have  n)ade;  and  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the 
information  to  which  the  noble    Lord  re- 
ferred.    1  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
on   the   subject,  and  when    I    receive  an 
answer  to  those  inquiries,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  mention  it  to  the  noble  Lord  and  to  the 
House.     The  noble  Lord  has  said  that  we 
represented  to  the  House  that  the  scarcity 
was   universal  in   Ireland.     Now  I  appeal 
to  the  House,  and  I  ask  them  if  that  be  a 
correct  statement  of   the  infonnation   we 
have  given  them  ?     I  never  said  that  the 
distress  in  Ireland  was  universal;   I  said  it 
was   wide-spread.     I    said    it  is  scattered 
throughout   various    localities,    in   almost 
every  county  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  it  mainly  arises  from 
its  being  so  scattered  through  an  infinite 
nimibcr   of  small   districts,  and  from  the 
intensity  of  the  distress  where  it  prevails. 
To  that  statement.   Sir,  I   adhere  in   the 
most  decided  manner.      I  know  not  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh  (Col.  Vomer) 
is  in  his  plnco.      I  have  here  a  letter  signed 
by  the  hon.  Member   himself,    dated    not 
very  long  ago,  in  which  he  depicts  the  dis- 
tress  in    his   immediate   noighbourhood   in 
the  most  glowing  terms.     It  is  an  applica- 
tion to  f Jovenin)ent  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
to  which  he  has  signe4l  his  name.      It  is  a 
letter  which  coi-tainlv  does  describe  thedis- 


froni   day  to  day,   is   more  apparent,  and 
forces  itself  more  and  more  painfully  upon 
our  attention,  yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  never  rested  my  support  of  this  mea- 
sure upon  the   Irish  case.     I  have  stated 
that  which  I  am  ready  to  repeat,  that  the 
urgency  of  that  case  did  precipitate  the 
necessity  for  the  reconsiderotion  of  the  law 
that   regulates  the  importation  of  grain  ; 
but  I  frankly  avow  that  from  the  moment 
that    reconsideration     became    necessary, 
views  of  gener^  policy — views  bearing. on 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  thia 
country,  did  convince  me  that  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  restrictions  had  become  in- 
dispensably necessary.      I    wish   not   un- 
necessarily to  trespass  u|)on  your  attention 
by  repeating    the   arguments    that    have 
brought  me  to    that  conclusion.      But    I 
wish    to    refer    to   something'  which    was 
said,  I    think,  by    the    hon.   Member   for 
Shrewsbury    on    a   fonncr   evening,    with 
reference    to    the   injurious    effects   which 
he    anticipated    from    the   export    of    the 
precious   metals,   consequent  upon  a  con- 
stant and  large  importation   from   abroad. 
Now,   Sir,  amongst  the  reasons  that  lead 
us  to  think  this  change  of  our  policy  neces- 
sary, is  a  view  the  converse  of  that  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury.     I 
agree  with  him  that,  considering  the  pre- 


tress  in  Ireland  as  of  a  character  deserving  sent  state  of  our  monetary  system,  a  large 

the  intervention  of  Government  and  the  aid  exportation  of  the   precious  metals  is  in- 

of  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  trade  and 

grant.     This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  the   interests  of  the  community  ;  but  my 

liicutenant  of  Ireland,  and  states  that  the  own  belief  is  that  if  our  ports  be  open  for 

undersigned,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  the    steady  and    uniform    importation    of 
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grain  from  abroad,  so  far  from  those  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  metals  taking  place, 
except  in  seasons   of  unexampled  or  rare 
scarcity,  so  far  from   its   taking  place  in 
ordinary   years,    as    under    the    existing 
law,  it  will  be  prevented  by  the  measure 
we  now  propose.     The  com  taken  by  this 
country  will,  when  the  trade  has  become 
an  established  trade,  be  mainly  paid  for  by 
barter ;  and  the  result,  I  think,  will  be  that 
trade  will  be  extended,  and  that  the  injury 
which  the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
meet  distress  suddenly  arising  from  failure 
of  the  home  production,  causes,  will  be  pre- 
vented.    I  shall  now,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  state  shortly  my  opinion  as 
to  the  effects  to  be  apprehended  on  our  fo- 
reign trade  from  this  measure.    But  I  can- 
not separate    the   question    of   the   home 
trade  from  the  foreign  trade.     My  opinion 
is,  that  the  foreign   trade  and    the  home 
trade,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  be  found  to 
be  indissolubly  connected.     Now  the  fo- 
reign trade  can  only  be  maintained  by  our 
having  the  power  of  consuming  the  articles 
taken  in  exchange  for  our  exports  ;  but  a 
high  price  of  provisions  disables  the  con- 
sumer from  taking  those  articles.  He  cannot 
go  into  the  home  market,  consequently  the 
home  market  is  paralysed  ;  and  what  is  the 
result  of  that  ?    A  stimulus  is  given  for  the 
forced  exportation  of  goods  for  the  foreign 
market ;    the   foreign    market    in    conse- 
quence becomes   glutted,  the  exporter  is 
injured,  and  the  resnU  is,  .again,  diminish- 
ed power  of   consumption  at  home  ;  and 
thus    it    is    proved,  both    by  reason    and 
by  experience,  that  the  foreign  trade  can- 
not   be    injured  without  the    home    trade 
Buffering  also.     Then  as  to  procuring  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market,  I  conceive  wheat  is 
more  universally  consumed  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  whatever  the  price  or  scarcity  is,  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  consumed  varies 
less  with  the  price  than  that  of  any  other 
article  that  is  consumed  in  this  country. 
All  those  who  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
whatever  is  the  price,  always  consume  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  the  labouring 
poor  are  so  much  attached  to  wheat,  that 
they  will  forego  almost  all   other  articles 
approaching  to  articles  of  first  necessity, 
rather  than  go  without  wheaten  bread.     If 
the  quantity  of  the   article  purchased  be 
the    same    after  the  price    is  roisod,    the 
surplus  of   money  which  would   bo   avoil- 
able  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles  is 
exhausted  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the 
price  has  iQcreased.     Suppose  when  wheat 


is  raised  wages  remain  the  same,  while  the 
consumption  of  the  wheat  is  not  varied  : 
the  surplus  that  would  remain  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  articles  is  affected  exactly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  A  labourer  purchases  wheaten 
bread  when  it  is  dear  nearly  to  the  amount  of 
his  entire  wages,  and  he  is  then  prevented 
from  consuming  any  other  article.  The 
effect  on  the  home  market  is  instantaneous : 
that  affects  our  foreign  trade,  by  stimu- 
lating export  of  goods,  and  the  disarrange- 
ment of  our  whole  system  of  commerce 
is  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  the 
price  of  com.  This  brings  me  to  the  point 
which,  after  all,  is  the  point  of  primary 
importance,  namely,  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  condi- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  nation.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  said,  that  although  the  manufac- 
turing labourer  may  gain  by  a  prosperous 
trade  and  a  low  price  of  provisions,  that 
this  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  And  this  is  the  pith  of 
the  whole  argument.  I  admit  the  great 
number  of  the  agricultural  labourers — I 
admit  the  importance — I  will  not  say  the 
paramount,  but  I  will  say  the  great  im- 
portance— of  this  class  of  society;  and  if 
you  can  show,  as  heretofore  I  thought 
you  could  show,  that  this  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  injured  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws,  then  the  argument 
against  a  change  would  be  strong,  if  not 
conclusive.  But  having  given  the  matter 
mature  consideration — it  is  true  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  says  I  am 
lapsing  into  a  sexagenarian  imbecility — 
but  having  given  the  matter  my  best  con- 
sideration, I  am  bound  to  state  it  is  not 
true  that  the  agricultural  labourer's  condi- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  is  different  from  that  of  the 
manufacturing  labourer;  their  interest  is 
identical,  and  both  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer and  agricultural  labourer  suffer  se- 
verely from  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
I  do  not  know  if  my  hon.  relative  the 
Member  for  Shaftesbury  is  in  the  House.  I 
k now  the  condi  tion  of  the  Dorsetshire  labour- 
ers has  received  his  attention  ;  his  kind  and 
warm  heart  has  been  touched  by  their  posi- 
tion ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  am  surprised  at 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  witii 
respect  to  the  Bill.  What  does  he  state  ? 
He  says  that  under  no  circumstances  do 
the  laboui-ers  of  Dorsetshire  receive  more 
than  7/1.  or  7s.  6d.  a  week ;  and  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire, 
who  followed  the  hon.  Member  for  Shaftes- 
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burj,  to  go  further  than  (he  hon.  Member 
for  Shaftosbiirv,  and  to  admit  that  there 
was  a  weekly  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
one  or  two  sliiUings  for  house-rent,  making 
the  net  wages  something  between  5s.  and 
5s.  6<i.  weekly.     My  hon.  relative  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  this  rate  of  wages  docs 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
if  provisions  rise  in  price,  the  wages  do  not 
also  rise,  so  that  their  condition  is  hope- 
less.    Now,  Sir,  I  say  it  is  anything  but 
hopeless.    Try  this  experiment — if  you  can- 
not raise  the  rate  of  wages,  you  can  per- 
haps  reduce   the  price  of  wheat.     Other 
interests,    I    admit,    may   suffer — possibly 
the  fanner  may  suffer — possibly  the  land- 
lord may  suffer ;  but  I  defy  you  to  demon- 
strate to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  Dor- 
setshire   labourer  will    bo  deteriornted  by 
lowering  the  price  of  com.       I  understood 
my  hon.  Friend  to  say  that  not  only  was 
this    their   condition  at  present,  but  that 
it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period,  and  that 
for    at    least    thirty  years   they  had  been 
in  this  condition.     Now  we  are  not  debat- 
ing   Magna    Charta,   or   any  great   prin- 
ciple of   the  British  Constitution,  but  we 
are  discussing  a  law  which  happens  to  be 
about  coincident  with  this  deterioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
and  which  is  about  thirty  years  old.     And 
when  my  hon.  relative  despairs  of  procuring 
any  rise  of  wages  in  Dorsetshire,  let  him 
try  the  experiment  of  lowering  the  price  of 
food.      I  was  about  to  state  that  I  think 
that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  manufacturing 
workmen  and  the  agricultural  labourers  by 
a  fall   in   the   price  of  food  must  be  the 
same.      Tho    noble    Marquess    (the    Mar- 
quess of  Granby)  brought  under  the  view 
of   the    House   the  situation  of  the  agri- 
cultural  labourers  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  we  must  look  at  things  as  they 
now  exist,  and  Parliament  must  deal  with 
tliem  accordingly.     This  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  only  an  agricultural  country.    I 
repeat  it :  if  you  attempt  to  legislate  for 
England  as  purely  an  agricultural  country, 
Tou  will  fail  ;  for  this  country — be  it  for 
weal   or  wf)c — is    also   a    great    manufac- 
turing  country,    and    you    must    legislate 
now  with  reganl  to  its  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests.    Therefore  you  must 
look  to  the  c(mnexion  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  with  agriculture  and  land,  and 
see  how  their  interests  are  blended.      You 
cannot  have  great  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial prosperity  without  creating  a  great 
demand  for  labour  in  the  neighbouring  agri- 


cultural districts.     At  the  present  time,  for 
instance,  you  have  the  Birkenhead  docks 
in  progress;   you  have  railways,  and  other 
great  public  works  carried  on  in  different 
places  ;    your  manufacturers   call  for   an 
increased    supply    of    labour  ;    a   demand 
arises   in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  a 
great   number  of   labourers  are  attracted 
from  the  most  remote  and  rural  parts  of  the 
country,  to  those  great  marts  of  industry. 
The  effect,  then,  in  the  rural  districts  is, 
that  when    manufactures   are  flourishing, 
wages    rise    in    all    parts,   from   an   extra 
demand  for  labour.     Now,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  ?     Let  us 
be  sincere   on  this  point.     I  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  reason,   and  judsjment, 
and  candour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
gangway,  and  if  I  establi.sh  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  agricultural  districts  the  rise  of 
wages  is  coincident  with  cheapness  of  food, 
and  if  you  wish  to  legislate  for  the  welfare 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  case  can  be 
so  easily  established,  and  made  so  clear,  that 
you  caunot  resist  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
Wages  do  depend  upon  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  when  a  demand  for  labour  operates 
among  the  agricultural  classes,  and  raises 
wages,  prorisions  being  plentiful,  they  ob- 
tain the  three  greatest  advantages  which 
a  working  man  can  simultaneously  enjoy 
— full    employment,    high   wages,    and    a 
low  price  of  provisions.     Oscillation  again 
comes  ;    production  has  been  unnaturally 
stimulated  ;  with  a  diminished  quantity  of 
food    the    price    is    enhanced,    the    ports 
are  closed,  the  home  market  is  destroyed, 
the  foreign  trade  is  injured,  the  exporta- 
tion   of    the    precious    metals  caused    by 
the  sudden  demand  for  corn  operates  upon 
prices,  and  wages  fall.     What  is  then  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  man,  whether 
engaged  in  manufactures  or  agriculture  ? 
In  the  first  instance,   he  enjoys  three  of 
the  greatest  boons  that  can  be  conferred 
on  him — full  employment,  high  wages,  and 
a  low  price  of  provisions.     Now  look  to  the 
reaction  ;     there  is  deficient  employment, 
low  wages,  and  a  high  and  artificial  price 
of  provisions.     I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily 
to  prolong  this  argument ;  but  it  has  con- 
vinced  my  own  mind,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  effect  of  low  prices  and  plenty  of 
food  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
tural  population  is  invariable,  and  certain 
to  lead   to  their  comfort  and  their  happi- 
ness.     The    hon.    Member    for     Shrews- 
bury put  the  whole  case  on  the  effect  which 
the  re])eal  of  these  laws  will  have  on  the 
labouring  classes.  Now  I  am  willing  to  take 
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the  issue  on  this.  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  show,  at  length,  that  for 
the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes,  no 
other  course  is  likely  to  be  so  beneficial  as  to 
pass  this  Bill.  No  sophistry  or  ingenuity  of 
argument  will  satisfy  the  peo[>le  of  this 
country  that  they  ought  to  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  things  by  which 
the  price  of  food  must  be  raised,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  must  be  reduced.  No  ca- 
jolery will  satisfy  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  this  kind  of  legislation  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  interests,  however 
good  the  intentions  and  anxious  the  wishes 
for  the  well-being  of  the  labourers  of  those 
who  urge  us  to  continue  the  protecting 
laws.  Now,  let  me  shortly  glance  at  the 
next  portion  of  the  subject.  Is  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  farmer  that  this  law 
should  be  continued  ?  In  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  over  which  you,  Sir,  pre- 
sided in  1836,  many  witnesses  gave  evi- 
dence on  this  {toint.  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  detain  the  House  at  any  length,  by  re- 
ferring to  much  of  the  testimony  then 
given' ;  but  I  will  merely  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  two  tenant 
farmers  as  regards  the  influence  of  the 
Com  Laws  on  their  interests,  and  they  spoke 
clearly  and  distinctly  on  the  subject.  The 
witness  to  whose  testimony  I  shall  first 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  a  large  tenant  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  The  first 
question  put  was  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
now  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (Mr.  B. 
Baring) : — 

"  It  is  for  the  adranta^  of  the  farmer  to  raism 
pricc«,  ia  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  no ;  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  ia  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former  to  liave  very  high  prices. 

"  What  do  you  consider  moat  advanttigcoua  to 
the  farmer  ? — A  steady  price ;  that  the  farmer 
when  he  goes  to  take  land  should  look  to  some 
steady  price,  and  not  look  to  adventitious  ciroom- 
itanees  to  keep  him  out  of  a  difficulty. 

"  Do  you  think  the  present  scale  (that  waa  the 
law  of  1828)  lias  bad  the  effect  of  creating  greater 
fluctuations  of  price  than  there  would  have  been 
under  a  more  reduced  scale  ? — Tlint  is  a  question 
that  I  cannot  answer,  not  liaving  been  in  the  com 
trade  :  but  I  am  certain  that  the  Com  Laws  )uve 
raised  delusive  hopes  in  the  {armers." 

Then  the  hon.  Meml)er  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Sir  W.  Clay)  asked— 

"  Tou  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  steadiness 
of  price  ia  the  circumstance  most  ini|wrtant  to  the 
fanner  * — My  opinion  is  not  in  accordance  with 
that  of  moat  people  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  hold 
that  they  go  together  ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition,  as 
it  is  of  the  landlord  that  he  shoiUd  do  ao ;  but  his 
Vol.  II. 


landlord's*  interest  ia  to  have  a  high  price  to 
enable  him  to  pay  a  high  rent.  I  do  not  think  it 
ia  the  tenant's  interest  to  be  clamorous  about  a 
high  price ;  it  makes  very  little  ditfcrencc  to  me 
whether  I  pay  a  high  or  a  low  price  ;  and  1  think 
the  country  thrives  better  all  round  me,  if  the 
price  is  a  moderate  one ;  it  is  better  for  me  not  to 
have  a  high  price,  provided  my  expenses  are  in 
proportion. 

"  The  fitrmer  is  a  capitalist,  and  it  ia  of  import- 
ance to  him  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  returns 
upon  his  capital  ^ — Just  ao. 

"  lie  would  do  that  better,  and  feel  more  cer- 
tainty, if  he  were  sure  of  a  steady  price  of  wheat  ? 
— Yes,  he  would. 

"  Suppose  that  the  present  system,  or  any  sys- 
tem of  Com  Laws,  tends  to  produce  fluctuations  in 
tlie  price  of  wheat,  tluit  must  be  ruinous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  farmer  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
of  it." 

Then  the  witness  was  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Miles) — 

"  I)o  you  think  you  coulil  do  without  protection 
altogether  ? — Not  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
1  think  we  must  come  to  tliat  ultimately  ;  but  we 
must  go  by  caay  steps." 

These  questions  were  put  in  1836 ;  and 
recollect  that  in  1842  the  protection  was 
reduced  one  half,  and  under  the  present 
measure  there  is  to  be  a  less  duty,  which 
is  to  endure  for  three  years,  and  so  we 
shall  arrive  by  easy  steps,  at  what  this 
tenant  farmer,  in  1836,  forewarned  you 
was  inevitable,  and  which  he  considered 
desirable.     Again,  he  was  asked — 

"  But  you  think  that  the  poorer  class  of  &rra- 
era  at  present  look  at  60*.  as  the  price  at  which 
wheat  can  be  maintained  i — Yes. 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  upon  the  average  of 
years,  prices  can  attain  to  that  height  ? — It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  cannot,  and  that  they  will  not 
att.ain  60<.  with  fine  seasons. 

"  And  the  consequence  is,  that  the  poorer 
fanners  have  &llacious  hopes  raised  ? — Yea." 

This  was  the  testimony  of  an  English 
farmer.  I  now  come  to  that  of  a  farmer 
of  the  Lothians,  who  I  believe  is  not  now 
living.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  I  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  agriculturists  in  that  dis- 
trict, where  so  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  agriculture.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Howden,  who  was  asked  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(Mr.  Cayley),  whom  I  see  opposite  — "  If 
you  had  been  sold  oflF  in  1820,  do  you 
think  you  would  have  been  better  off  than 
you  are  now?  "  Now,  observe  the  answer 
which  Mr.  Howden  gives,  after  twenty 
years  of  protection.     He  replied — 

•'  I  do  not- know  that  mine  is  a  fair  caae  to  be 
taken  as  a  general  case,  because  I  started  very 
poor  in  life;  and  I  have  liad  a  hard  struggle,  and 
other  circumstances  that  contributed  to  depress  me. 
I  am  the  only  remaining  farmer  in  the   parish 
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vhere  I  wu  brought  up.  Except  mjnelf,  there  u 
not  »  fanner,  nor  the  ion  of  a  urmer,  remaining 
within  the  parish  but  mjrself." 

This  was  brought  out  still  more  clearly  by 
the  next  question  put  by  the  bun.  Member 
for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire : — 

"  What  ia  the  reaaon  of  their  having  all  gone 
away  f"  Mr.  Uowdcn  replied — "  The  money  rents 
that  were  exacted  of  them  :  they  all  conceiTcd  that 
they  wore  to  have  80*.  a  quftrter,  and  their  oalcu- 
lationa  were  made  upon  that :  it  soon  appeared 
that  that  could  not  be  realiied,  and  they  were  not 
contented,  and  min  ha*  been  the  consequence. 

"  Then  there  has  been  a  great  change  of  tenant- 
ry in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  has  been. 

"  And  tlmt  has  been  caused  by  the  fell  of  prices  ? 
— Tes,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors. 

"  The  proprietors  have  not  reduced  their  rent  in 
proportion  ? — They  now  have  generally  done  so  ; 
but  they  were  loth  in  doing  it  when  the  circum- 
stances required,  and  therefore  the  tenantry 
feU." 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  was  calculated,  on 
the  part  of  both  tenant  and  landlord,  that 
the  price  of  80*.  would  be  uniformly  real- 
ized ;  and  that  by  the  first  Com  Bill  that 
price  would  be  guaranteed  to  them.  The 
landlords  took  tenants  on  this  presumption ; 
and  they  were  disappointed  in  the  result. 
The  landlords  thought,  under  the  operation 
of  that  Bill  they  were  justified  in  thinking, 
t'n  communibuit  annis,  this  price  would  be 
realized.  I  know  that  the  landlords  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  generous  and 
highminded  men.  I  have  known  them 
from  my  youth  ;  and  I  am  convinced  they 
would  not  take  an  unfair  advantage;  but 
they  postponed  reducing  their  rents  too 
long.     Mr.  Ilowden  was  next  asked — 

"  In  your  opinion,  did  the  Corn  Law  that  was 
made  in  181S,  deceive  both  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ? — It  did.  I  believe  that  the  calcuUtion 
upon  which  they  took  at  that  time  was  almost  uni- 
versally il.  a  quarter. 

"  The  general  impression  was,  tliat  the  Corn 
Laws  then  made  would  have  the  ctfect  of  keeping 
wheat  at  the  price  of  80(.,  and  both  landlord  and 
tenant  were  deceived  in  that  ? — Yes. 

"  If  the  Corn  Law  had  not  the  effect  of  keeping 
op  the  price,  something  must  have  reduced  the 
price  1 — It  did  reduce  ;  but  as  to  the  cause,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  say. 

"  The  Corn  I.aw,  having  promised  a  price  of  80t., 
fciled  to  perform  it  ?— Yes." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  tenant  farmer. 
I  have  also  shown  you  what  is  the  effect 
of  these  laws  on  the  labourers,  and  also 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  tenant  in  regard 
to  his  relations  with  his  landlord,  and  that 
whatever  amount  of  protection  was  pro- 
mised on  any  given  price  of  produce  gua- 
ranteed, the  result  lias  been  failure  ond 
disappointment.  This  was  the  inevitable 
ruult  in  every  instance.     What  Mr.  Ilow- 


den described  as  the  case  of  the  tenants  in 
his  district  was  that  of  1 0,000  others  ;  and 
this  arose  not  from  any  want  of  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  but  from  the 
defect  of  the  law  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  as 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  tenants  and 
the  landlords,  as  for  that  of  the  consumer, 
that  there  should  be  steadiness  in  the  price 
of  com,  which  would  be  obtained  by  the 
removal  of  restrictions.  I  will  now  take  a 
short  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  land- 
lords. But  before  I  do  so  I  miwt  observe — 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  say  it  without  of- 
fence— that  it  is  too  much  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  gangway  to  assume  that 
they  only  are  the  landlords  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  alone  represent  the  landed 
interest.  I  confess  that  I  know  not  where 
to  find  a  very  prosperous  landed  property 
in  which  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  cultivation,  and.  where  the 
rental  has  been  greatly  increased,  where 
the  happy  result  may  not  be  traced,  either 
immediately  or  indirectly,  to  its  connexion 
with  commerce  and  trade.  This  also  I 
believe  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  large  body  of 
the  most  influential  Meml>er8  of  that  class. 
Now  let  me  try  this  question  in  connexion 
with  our  manufacturing  districts.  I  will 
take  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufactures.  Who  are  the 
great  landed  proprietors  in  tliat  great  dis- 
trict ?  The  Earl  of  Derby  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest.  What  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  this 
subject  ?  Is  he  hostile  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ?  But  I  may  be  told  that  that  no- 
bleman's property  is  in  immediate  approxi- 
mation to  the  manufacturing  districts  ;  I 
will  therefore  refer  to  the  instance  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  whose  property  is 
purely  agricultural.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
and  the  Earl  of  Burlington  are  not  bad 
instances,  ond  they  both  are  adverse  to  pro- 
tection. Again,  I  will  take  the  cose  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  whose  property  is  connect- 
ed with  commerce  and  agriculture;  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  experience  has  made  him 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  a  change  in  these 
laws.  What  is  the  case  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ?  What  is  tlie  opinion  of  one 
of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  there- 
Karl  Fitzwilliam  i  Is  he  opposed  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  ?  Take  Scotland  : 
go  to  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures there.  The  county  most  engaged 
in  manufactures  is  that  of  Lanark.  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  chief  lauded  proprietor  there  ?  You 
may  treat  this  argument  with  contempt  if 
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you  please ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
say  that  you  represent  exclusively  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country.  This  is  an  assump- 
tion which  the  facts  will  not  bear  out. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  men- 
tioned an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  1805  was  92».,  and 
that  it  was  now  50s.,  and  that  the  produce 
of  the  country  had  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased to  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of 
a  largely  increased  population.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  coincident  with 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity of  that  period,  the  rent  of  the 
land  has  risen,  and  not  the  rent  of 
the  land  only,  but  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land  has  increased  in  value,  while,  as 
the  hon.  Member  has  shown,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  itself  has  increased.  If 
you  pass  this  measure,  no  great  fall  of  price 
may  take  place  below  that  which  we  have 
known  for  the  last  three  years ;  but  I  am 
Batis6ed  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  obtain  this  inestimable  advantage — 
that  they  will  have  an  ample  and  perfect 
security  against  a  sudden  rise  of  price  to 
any  great  height.  Now  I  may  take  shame 
to  myself,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
although  late,  I  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion after  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  this  matter,  combined  with  experience  ; 
and  I  say  that  the  real  truth  of  the  whole 
argument,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  sum- 
med up  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Lord 
Grenvillo,  in  1815,  and  I  believe  that  what 
he  says  is  undeniable.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
importation  of  com  tend  to  produce  plenty, 
cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  As  far 
as  they  operate  at  all,  my  belief  is,  that 
when  carefiilly  examined  in  practice  and 
tested  by  experience,  they  produce  the  very 
opposite  effects.  Lord  Grenville  lays  down 
the  general  principle  which  is  the  converse 
of  this.  Lord  Grenville  said  that  mono- 
poly is  the  parent  of  deamess,  scarcity, 
and  uncertainty.  1  believe  that  the  propo- 
sition is  true.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  off  sources  of  supply,  and  increase 
abundance.  You  cannot  cut  off  a  supply 
from  these  markets  where  you  can  get  an 
article  at  the  cheapest  rate,  without  en- 
hancing the  price.  To  say  that  the  people 
shall  not  obtain  articles  of  first  necessity 
unless  they  are  the  produce  of  their  own 
soil,  would  be,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  those  great  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  which  could  secure 
them  against  the  failure  of  crops  or  varieties 


of  seasons.  I  am,  therefore,  most  anxious 
that  this  measure  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing should  pass  unmutilatcd  and  entire; 
and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that,  if  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  the  labourer  against 
the  high  price  of  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity for  his  subsistence,  whilst  it  wiU  give 
security  to  the  fanner  in  his  speculations 
and  his  profits ;  and,  more  than  all,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  measure  will  be  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  the  prosperity  of  the 
landlords  with  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  I  believe  that  it  will  extend 
our  commerce,  that  it  will  increase  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  place 
our  foreign  relations  on  the  surest  and 
most  stable  foundations  of  amity.  It  is 
my  conscientious  bcUef  that  it  will  be  me- 
morable in  our  history.  [Cheers.]  Yes, 
memorable  in  our  history,  as  securing  the 
prosperity,  the  peace,  the  contentment, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  without  injury  to  the  exclusive 
iutcrcsts  of  any  particular  class. 

Mb.  CAYLEY ,  in  reply  (to  Sir  James 
Graham)  contended  that  when  Lord  Gren- 
ville said  that  monopoly  was  the  parent  of 
scarcity,  he  did  not  apply  the  remark  to 
the  present  Com  Laws.  Lord  Grenville 'a 
observations  applied  to  the  Com  Bill  of 
1815,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
wheat  until  the  price  rose  to  80«.  the 
quarter.  The  present  Corn  Law  was  pro- 
tective, not  prohibitory ;  it  protected  the 
farmer,  and  thus  protected  the  labourer, 
who  was  employed  by  the  farmer ;  and 
protected  the  consumer  by  securing  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  With  regard  to 
the  remark  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
made  respecting  the  hon.  Members  who 
sat  below  the  gangway,  he  must  say  that 
he  thought  it  ungenerous.  These  Gentle- 
men did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive representation  of  the  landed  in- 
terest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  given  to 
them  from  every  quarter  of  the  House  ex- 
cept their  own.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
appeared  to  attach  great  importance  to  the 
authority  of  the  large  lauded  proprietors 
who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  they  formed  precisely  the  class  least 
likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  in- 
tended alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
small  proprietors,  the  statesmen  of  Cum- 
berland, the  yeomen  of  the  dales  of  York- 
shire, the  men  of  few  acres,  would  be  the 
greatest  sufferers.  Low  prices  for  the 
produce  of  land  would  be  ruinous  to  them  ; 
Z  2 
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for,  as  the  right  Hon.  Baronet  must  well 
rocoUcct,  ihcy  did  not  pass  unscathed 
through  the  terrible  period  of  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  low  prices  shortly  after  the 
return  of  peace.  The  idea  entertained  at 
the  present  time  by  many  hou.  Gentlemen 
appeared  to  be,  that  only  the  most  skilful 
farmers  were  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
land.  If,  indeed,  by  a  stroke  of  the  legis- 
lative wand  they  could  at  once  convert  all 
the  small  farmers  into  men  of  large  capital 
and  tho  highest  order  of  education,  the 
and  might  doubtless  on  the  whole  be  better 
cultivated.  But  where  were  they  to  find 
all  these  pattern  farmers  ?  Not  in  England ; 
for  the  majority  of  England  were  hard- 
working smock-frock  farmers :  many  of 
them,  or  their  immediate  predecessors,  had 
been  labourers,  who,  by  persevering  indus- 
try, and  the  accumulation  of  small  savings, 
had  risen  into  the  class  of  small  farmers. 
The  measure  before  the  House  would  strike 
at  the  very  existence  of  this  class  of  men. 
And  yet  these  men  had  the  same  taste  for 
the  occupation  of  land  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  professed  he 
would  have,  and  that  all  manufacturers 
had,  after  they  had  made  their  fortunes  in 
trade.  Why  were  those  men,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  most  valuable  class,  to  be  de- 
nied access  to  the  object  of  their  honour- 
able ambition,  and  the  means  only  to  bo 
left  to  men  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port to  gratify  their  desires?  Did  the 
country  owe  no  debt  to  the  farmers  of 
England,  large  and  small — the  latter  form- 
ing tlie  great  majority  ?  Yes ;  by  the  indi- 
rect acknowledgment  even  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  himself.  He  had  stated, 
that  during  the  last  forty  years  prices  had 
rather  fallen  than  risen.  If  this  were  true, 
then  it  was  equally  true  that  at  no  period 
of  our  previous  history  had  the  population 
increased  so  fast ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
enormous  increase  of  population,  such  had 
been  the  growing  skill  of  tho  fanners  of 
this  country,  that  their  increased  produce 
had  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population.  If  this  had  been  the  effect 
of  protective  laws,  what  better  evidence 
could  we  have  of  their  advantage  both  to 
the  pnxlucer  and  the  consumer  ?  What 
madncM,  therefore,  would  it  be  to  entirely 
alter  a  system  that  had  led  to  such  bene- 
ficial results  I  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  tells  us  of  various  great 
landowners  who  arc  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  But  the  House  should 
remember  that  in  all  changes  of  this  kind, 
it  ia  not  the  wealthiest  who  are  doomed  to 


suffer,  but  the  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
munity— men  who  can  just  struggle  on 
under  present  circumstances ;  and  the 
class  living  under  these  precarious  circum- 
stances, is  a  far  larger  one  than  the  wealthy 
class.  It  is  the  man  of  small  means  who 
suffers  the  most  under  changes  of  this 
sort ;  and  yet  this  measure  was  introduced 
under  a  pretest  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  classes.  And  then,  with  a 
strange  inconsistency,  it  was  stated  that 
com  was  not  to  fall  in  price.  The  Govern- 
ment affirmed  this.  The  ^Vhig  party  also 
affirmed  that  corn  would  not  materially  fall. 
They,  therefore,  in  their  advocacy  of  free 
trade,  could  not  pretend  to  be  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  If,  however,  tho 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  produce 
low  prices,  as  he  believed  it  would,  he 
would,  in  the  sequel,  show  that  low  prices 
had,  by  experience,  been  proved  to  be  the 
reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  working  classes. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  econo- 
mists to  separate  the  interests  of  producer 
and  consumer ;  but,  the  fact  was,  that  ex- 
cept fixed  annuitants,  whose  interest  was 
in  low  prices  and  low  wages,  and  who 
might  abstractedly  be  considered  as  ene- 
mies to  production,  all  classes  of  the  coun- 
try, although  consumers,  were  also  pro- 
ducers. The  interest  of  all  producers  was 
to  have  a  remunerating  price  for  their  pro- 
duce ;  and  this,  under  heavy  burdens  and 
taxation,  they  could  not  have  under  low 
prices.  When  they  had  fair  prices,  each 
formed  good  customers  to  the  others ; 
whereas,  under  low  prices,  no  classes  of 
producers  getting  profits,  none  could  afford 
to  buy  from  their  neighbours  :  hence  stag- 
nation of  trade  and  distress.  The  Com 
Law  was  not  so  important  to  the  landlords 
as  to  tho  labourers  of  this  country.  If  the 
advocates  of  this  change  placed  confidence 
in  the  speculations  of  one  author  more  than 
another,  that  author  was  Adam  Smith,  and 
ho  said  that  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
and  tho  labourer  were  inseparable  front  the 
interests  of  the  community  ;  whereas  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
chant were  not  always  so  inseparable  from 
those  of  the  community.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  making  manufactures  the  founda- 
tion of  the  commercial  edifice,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  do,  he  (Mr. 
Cayley)  would,  on  the  contrary,  make  agri- 
culture its  foundation.  Agriculture  had 
always,  heretofore,  been  considered  tho 
basis,  and  upon  that  foundation  had  arisen 
the  BU]>er8tnicture  of  our  present  commer- 
cial greatncsB.     The  produce  from  the  land 
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was  far  greater  than  that  from  manufac- 
tures, while  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
formed  far  the  surest  market  for  our  manu- 
factures. He  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  1836.  He  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  that  Com- 
mittee with  him,  and  also  on  that  of  1833. 
What  were  the  chief  complaints  on  those 
two  Committees  ?  The  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion to  farming  capital  from  a  series  of 
years  of  low  prices.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  adduced  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  favourable 
to  moderate  prices.  He  was  not  in  favour 
of  high  prices,  but  only  of  such  prices  as 
would  remunerate  the  farmer  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  labourer  in  employment,  and  the 
land  in  cultivation.  Eighty  shillings  might 
be  required  under  the  heavy  taxation  of 
the  war.  In  1825,  we  saw  that  64«.  a 
quarter  gave  prosperity  to  all  classes — 
commercial  as  well  as  agricultural.  Per- 
haps 508.,  or  a  little  above  in  average  sea- 
sons, for  an  average  quality  of  red  wheat, 
might  now  be  sutScicnt  to  maintain  the 
land  in  cultivation.  He  was  no  enemy  to 
fair  competition  ;  but  competition  which, 
if  moderate,  might  stimulate  to  energy  and 
improvement,  might,  if  immoderate,  lead 
to  utter  ruin  and  despair.  But  who  was 
Mr.  Ellis,  to  whose  evidence  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  ?  lie  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  regular  farmer.  He  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley) remembered  being  surprised  at  his 
evidence  being  so  unlike  that  of  most  who 
had  come  before  them,  and  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  ascertain  who  he  was ;  and,  as  far 
as  he  remembered,  his  entire  occupation 
was  not  that  of  a  farmer,  but  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  Leicester  ;  big 
farm  was  just  outside  of  the  town,  and  was 
rather  a  large  market  garden  than  a  farm. 
Mr.  Ellis,  therefore,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  regular  fanner. 
[Sir  Jameh  Ghaham  :  The  hon.  Member 
has  not  referred  to  Mr.  Howden's  evi- 
dence.] There  were  many  points  in  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  speech  he  should  have 
wished  to  have  replied  to ;  but  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night  he  feared  to  obtrude  him- 
self too  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Howden's 
evidence,  he  perfectly  well  remembered 
his,  and  that  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  wit- 
nesses in  1836.  But  he  thought  that  evi- 
dence was  altogether  on  the  side  of  good 
prices.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  found  that 
most  of  the  Scotch  witnesses  had  been 
picked  out  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 


distress  which  had  been  almost  universally 
in  1836  deposed  to  by  the  English  wit- 
nesses. After  the  first  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, therefore,  he  had  asked  them  all 
this  question  :  "  Taking  any  district  to 
which  you  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation, do  you  think  the  farmers  in  it 
are  a  richer  or  a  poorer  set  of  men  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago?  "  The  an- 
swer universally  was,  "  They  are  a  poorer 
set  of  men."  During  this  period  low 
prices  had  been  the  rule — high  prices  the 
exception ;  under  the  former  there  had 
been  ruin — under  tlie  latter,  comfort,  and 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  taxation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  say,  if  the 
Com  Laws  did  not  save  the  farmer  from 
low  prices,  where  was  their  virtue  ?  But 
no  one  knew  better  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  cause  of  those  low  prices  ; 
and  no  one  had  more  clearly  and  patheti- 
cally described  them.  It  was  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money  which  caused  the 
decline  in  prices  ;  and  the  variations  from 
that  decline — when  better  prices  and  pro- 
sperity had  prevailed,  were  attributable  to 
nothing  else  than  to  tamperings  with  the 
currency.  When  money  was  plentiful,  as 
in  1817-18;  1824-25;  in  1836-37;  and 
in  1844-45 — there  was  comfort  and  em- 
ployment ;  when  it  was  scarce,  as  ia 
1815-16  ;  in  1820-22  ;  from  1826  to  35; 
and  in  1840  and  1846 — there  was  stagna- 
tion and  distress.  What  the  Corn  Law 
did,  when  lowness  of  price  existed— 
whether  arising  from  scarcity  of  money,  or 
from  abundance  of  produce — was  to  pre- 
vent foreign  importation  from  still  farther 
depressing  the  price.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  the  present  measure 
would  tend  to  steady  prices.  Now  he  re- 
collected that  there  was  no  other  point  in 
the  two  Committees  of  1833  and  1836 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  la- 
boured so  earnestly  to  make  out,  as  that 
the  operation  of  the  Com  Law  had  been  in 
this  country,  above  all  others,  even  where 
importation  was  free,  to  produce  steady 
prices.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  thought  so 
too,  and  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion.  All  evidence  went  to  show 
that  this  year  there  had  been  less  scarcity 
and  less  variation  of  price  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  great  variation  of  quality  ; 
but  prices  had  varied  less  than  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  said  that 
this  measure  would  produce  high  wages, 
full  employment,  and  low  prices ;  but  ex- 
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perienee  showed  that  fall  employment  and 
nigh  wages  were  not  compatible  with  low 
pnces.  What  had  been  the  experience  of 
this  country  on  repeated  occasions  under  a 
state  of  low  prices  ?  Take  the  period  since 
the  general  peace.  During  the  hi^h  prices 
of  the  war,  great  prosperity  for  the  most 
part  prevailed.  The  two  years  succeeding 
the  war,  1815-16,  were  accompanied  by  a 
great  fall  of  prices.  Distress  was  univer- 
sal ;  riots  and  outbreaks  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  were  the  consequence ; 
great  losses  in  trade  and  farming,  and  a 
great  disemployment  of  labour.  In  1817-18 
and  the  first  part  of  1819,  prices  greatly 
rose  ;  this  rise  of  prices  was  accompanied 
by  great  and  general  prosperity  among  all 
classes  of  the  communKy.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1819  prices  began  rapidly  to  fall ; 
that  fall  in  prices  continued  progressively 
till  the  end  of  1822,  when  wheat  was  re- 
duced to  a  price  of  40».  a  quarter.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the 
working  classes  during  these  three  or  four 
years  of  low  prices  ?  Stagnation  of  trade, 
ruin  in  the  agricultural  districts,  misery, 
starvation,  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  evinced 
in  the  more  populous  districts.  1819,  June 
1 4,  a  large  meeting  was  held  of  unemploj-ed 
workmen,  on  Hunslet  Moor,  near  Leeds, 
seeking  for  annual  Parliaments,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  June  6,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  weavers,  at  Glasgow,  for  simi- 
lar objects.  Aug.  16,  was  the  Manchester 
Reform  Meeting.  Nov.  30,  Lords  Sid- 
mouth  and  Castlereagh  brought  in  the  Six 
Acts  for  preventing  seditious  meetings.  In 
1 820  was  the  Cato-street  conspiracy.  Dec, 
1820,  the  Constitutional  Association  was 
formed  to  oppose  disloyal  principles.  1 822, 
Lord  Brougham  said  distress  was  universal 
exce|)t  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Now  he  was  just  old  enough  to  remember 
this  period,  and  could  bear  witness  that  the 
North  Riding  was  no  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  wretchedness  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Did  the  great  and  overwhelming 
distreu  then  existing  under  a  state  of  low 
price*,  look  like  low  prices  being  favour- 
able to  the  productive  interests  and  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  ?  and  yet 
recollect  that  it  was  low  prices  with  which, 
by  their  measures,  they  were  again  threat- 
ening the  countrv.  In  1823.  prices  re- 
vived—1823  and' 1824.  and  1825,  were 
years  of  great  and  general  prosperity. 
High  prices,  then,  were  not  injurious,  as 
experience  could  prove,  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Caylcy)  was 
not  advocating  high  prices,  but  moderate 


remunerating  prices  ;  he  was  contending 
that  a  system,  which  would  drive  the  la- 
bourer and  even  the  tenant  farmer  to  the 
workhouse,  was  a  sj'stem  which  could  be 
beneficial  to  no  one;  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  present  measure  would  lead  to 
that.  This  was  not  a  question  immedi- 
ately affecting  the  larger  landowners  or  the 
larger  manufacturers ;  they  were  almost 
above  the  effect  of  low  prices.  But  legis- 
lation should  always  he  for  the  weak  ;  the 
strong  could  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
repeated  that  low  prices  had  almost  invari- 
ably been  accompanied  by  distress,  and 
high  prices  by  prosperity.  After  the  end 
of  1825,  prices  again  fell,  and  remained 
low  for  several  years,  although  three  or 
four  years  of  scarcity  in  1828-9-30  and 
1831  made  them  appear  higher  than  they 
really  were.  In  182/,  he  remembered  that 
barley  and  wool  were  a  perfect  drug  on  the 
market,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  wolds 
again  out  of  cultivation.  In  1830,  such 
was  the  pressure  on  the  farmers  from  in- 
sufficient prices,  under  adverse  seasons, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  very  ge- 
nerally employing  labour.  The  effect  of 
that  state  of  things — as  one  of  the  blessings 
of  low  prices — the  House  would  remem- 
ber, was  the  dreadful  system  of  "  Swing" 
fires  and  the  burning  of  stacks.  It  was 
this  state  of  general  distress  that  prepared 
men's  minds  for  that  great  moral  revolu- 
tion, the  Reform  in  Parliament,  which  was 
expected  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  difficulties. 
Low  prices,  however,  still  continued ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Fielden, 
in  1833 — then,  as  still.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, gave  an  occount  to  the  House  of  a 
district  in  his  neighbonrbood,  comprising 
thirty-five  townships  and  200,000  inhabit- 
ants. One  quarter  of  these  were  vi8it«d 
by  a  charitable  society;  wheat  was  52s. 
a  quarter  ;  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
3s.  8  Jd.  per  week  ;  and  the  average  income 
per  day  of  those  visited,  including  wages 
and  poor's  relief,  was  2^.  The  price  of 
com  went  on  decreasing  ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  the  operatives  of  Preston,  when 
wheat  was  46.'t.  a  quarter,  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  their  brother  workmen  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  and  their  principal  com- 
plaint was  of  excessive  labour,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  vice.  In  1835,  wheat  fell 
to  39«.  a  quarter ;  and  such  a  state  of  agri- 
cultural desolation  as  wc  then  witnessed 
may  a  merciful  Providence  prevent  our  ever 
seeing  again  !  To  this  lung  period  of  de- 
pression and  distress  under  low  prices  suc- 
ceeded  the   reaction   of  1836  and   1837, 
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which  were  periods  of  higher  prices  and  al- 
most universal  prosperity.  Towards  the 
close  of  1837  came  a  temporary  fall,  which 
produced  a  striking  embarrassment  in  com- 
merce, from  which  there  was  a  partial  re- 
action ;  but  in  1839  there  came  again  an- 
other prostration  of  prices,  and  consequent 
distress :  then  they  heard  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport ;  but  how  ?  Did  he  then 
call  for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to  effect 
a  fall  of  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing classes  ?  No  ;  his  complaint,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Manchester,  and  others,  was, 
that  the  fall  of  prices  had  caused  the  loss 
of  40,000,OOOJ.  in  the  cotton  trade  alone. 
In  1840  the  Manchester  men  obtained  a 
Committee  of  that  House  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  that  great  loss.  They  attri- 
buted it  to  the  malign  operations  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  the  money  laws  ;  but  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Smith  were  reported  to 
have  floundered  in  their  examinations,  and 
failed  to  make  good  their  accusations 
against  the  Bank.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  then  Mr.  Cobden  stated — 

"  It  ii  DO  nae  attemptiiig  to  get  rid  of  this  moit 
miwhieroiu  bank  influence,  unless  we  can  get  the 
country  gentlemen  to  help  us.  Let  us  attack  the 
Com  Laws,  and  when  they  are  reiiealed,  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  will  be  ready  enough  to  help  us  to 
pot  the  monetary  operations  of  the  country  in 
order." 

So  that  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  did  not  originate  in  any  desire 
to  help  the  poor,  but  in  a  desire  to  uphold 
the  profits  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers 
of  Manchester.  In  the  year  1842  Sir 
Robert  Peel  referred  to  that  loss  sustained 
by  the  cotton  trade  as  a  probable  cause  of 
the  depression  then  still  continuing.  If, 
however,  that  depression  was,  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
measure  of  1842,  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
prosperity,  that  prosperity  was  to  be  attri- 
buted, not  to  those  measures,  but  to  that 
natural  reaction  which  in  so  many  instances 
had  been  shown  to  follow  periods  of  adver- 
sity, stimulated  as  it  was  by  great  railway 
outlays.  This  was  shown  at  periods  suc- 
ceeding 1793,  1810, 1816,  1828,  1834-35, 
as  well  as  after  1842.  If  those  measures 
were  really  good,  and  if  they  caused  the 
prosperity  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
boasted,  why  did  it  not  still  continue  ?  The 
famine  panic,  which  was  one  of  the  grounds 
assigned  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the 
present  measure,  was  prospective ;  and  the 
prosperity,  if  produced  by  the  former  mea- 
sures, ought  to  have  continued  till  the  fa- 
mine actually  showed  itself.     Yet  the  fact 


was,  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
there  was  great  depression.  The  condition 
of  the  people  was  always  better  under  high 
prices  than  under  low.  It  was  not  that  the 
labourer  preferred  to  buy  a  dear  loaf,  but 
that  he  had  better  means  of  purchasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devonshire  had  shown  that  at  times  of  low 
prices,  there  was  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  the  poor  rate  than  at 
times  of  high  prices.  This  statement  of 
the  Member  for  Devonshire  was  taken  from 
all  the  unions  of  that  large  county.  He 
(Mr.  Cayley)  was  confident  the  same  result 
would  be  found  in  other  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. He  would  read  a  letter  to  the 
House  from  a  farmer  of  great  skill  and 
capital,  not  a  heavily  rented  farmer,  for  he 
was  a  tenant  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  liberal  land- 
lord :  his  rent  was  500/.  or  600Z.  a  year  ; 
his  farm  was  not  even  situated  in  a  purely 
agricultural  district ;  for  it  was  only  two 
miles  from  Kingston-on-Thames,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  metropolitan  town- 
ship, being  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
London.  This  letter  was  pretty  conclusive 
as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  low  prices  of 
com  on  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 

"  Coombe  Farm,  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
'■  24th  Feb.,  1846. 

"Sir — Having  h.id  forty  years'  experience  in 
&rming,  perhaps  yon  will  alluw  nie  to  give  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Com  Law 
question. 

"  In  referring  to  my  books  of  the  prices  of, 
wheat,  I  And,  upon  examination,  that  whenever  the 
price  of  bread  was  cheap,  we  had  the  most  misery 
and  destitution  in  our  parish. 

"  For  example,  in  1822  I  sold  my  wheat,  the 
average  price  being  40s.  per  quarter.  1  generally 
paid  from  90£  to  100/.  per  annum  poor  rates ;  in 
that  year  1  paid  upwards  of  3001.  poor  rates.  In 
the  same  year,  being  one  of  the  select  vestry,  and 
meeting  on  Thursday  evenings,  1  have  frequently 
found  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
able-bodied  men  witling  and  begging  for  work, 
applying  for  relief;  but  from  the  low  price  of  corn, 
the  fiirmers  had  no  means  of  giving  them  employ- 
ment. 

"  In  the  year  1835,  when  the  com  was  at  the 
same  value,  the  same  thing  occurred :  we  had 
more  destitution  and  misery  tlian  you  can  possibly 
imagine. 

"  Being  a  guardian  of  the  Kingston  Union,  I 
am  happy  to  say  we  have  not  an  able-bodied  man 
on  that  cstablisbnicnt,  and  very  short  of  the  usual 
quantity  of  poor  in  the  house. 

"  The  Com  I.aw  League  has  done  na  (the  fiirm- 
ers)  the  injustice  of  maligning  our  characters, 
without  any  just  cause  ;  and  in  the  year  1822,  and 
every  year  for  the  last  forty  years,  1  have  never 

rid  leaa  than  12<.  per  week  ;  and  1  believe  that 
can  safely  aver  the  average  has  been    15*.  for 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  my  neighbours, 

"  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  carries  the  present  Con> 
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I*w  Bill,  tho  Cinner  murt  bo  incviubly  ruinwl ; 
for,  indepondont  of  low  prices,  if  the  fitrmcr  cau- 
not  employ  the  labourer,  he  must  keep  him. — 
From  your  humble  aervaiit, 

The  agricultural  sjstcm  wm,  aa  Mr.  Gar- 
ner   had    properly   observed,    one    under 
which    landlords    and   tenants   con.«idered 
thcrasolvea  united  by  peculiar  ties  with  the 
labourers  on   their  properties  and  farms. 
They  felt  themselves  under  more  than  the 
obligations  of  a  temporary  contract ;  they 
felt  themselves  under  obligations  in  refer- 
ence to  that  class,  whether  the  labourers 
could  be  profitably  employed  or  not.     If 
the  projwrty  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
were  destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  eifect  on  tho 
interest  of  the  labouring  classes.     It  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  upheld  the  opin- 
ion he  had  always  entertained,   that  this 
was  a  dangerous  exj>eriment   which   had 
been  proposed  by  Ministers.      Indeed,  he 
considered  it  so  full  of  risk,  and  so  deficient 
in  support  by  sober  evidence,  authority,  or 
experience,  that  of  all  the  bubble  specula- 
tions of  the  last  autumn,  he  could  call  to 
mind  none  so  purely  chimerical  and  vision- 
ary as  this  legislative  speculation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     After  the  details 
into  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  had  just  gone, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  much 
evidence  to  show  the  grounds  of  his  im- 
pression that  com  would  sustain  a  serious 
aiminution  in  price.     His  hon.  Friend  had 
already  referred  to  Mr.  Barrow's  (of  Not- 
tinghamshire) challenge  to  any  one  to  take 
his  offer  to  lay  down  good  red  wheat,  of  a 
certain  weight  per  bushel,  at  iOs.  a  quar- 
ter in  London,  within  the  next  three  years. 
If,  as  the  Ministers  and  the  Whigs  thought, 
wheat  would  not  fall  below  48*.  a  quarter, 
any  Whig  or  Minister  would  gain  20,00(li. 
by  accepting  the  offer  to  lay  down  50,000 
quarters   at  40».      If  wheat  fell,  as  Mr. 
Barrow  believed,  to  32»-.    a   q\iarter,    Mr. 
Barrow  would  win  20.0(X»/.     This  was  a 
fkir  wager  ;  and  Mr.  Barrow  being  an  old 
comfnctor,   ought   to  know   something  of 
the  matter.     He   would  now   advert  very 
shortly  to  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Sandars, 
a  large  cornfaetor  of  Wakefield,  as  to  tho 
prospective  prices  of  wheat  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Ministerial  measures. 
Mr.  Sandars  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  A«  to  tho  effort  of  the  proponed  mcsium  on 
fntarc  price*,  I  iTipect  to  nee  whe»t  Mittln  down  in 
averaKc  KimonB  at  3i>§.  to  3!>$.  |ier  <(U»rtcr  ;  but 
it  wtiii't  nurprino  nio  to  nee  th<>  priee  »t  2/>«.  in 
1M9,  if  we  lUve  good  hartcttt  between  thii  and 


then.  We  shall  bo  orerwhelmed  with  (applies, 
and  sluvU  become,  from  chcipneas,  an  eiiwrting 
country.  1  coiifew)  I  cannot  aee  how  our  farmers 
can  survive  this  competition— it  will  cause  a  revo- 
lution amon^  them — numl>er»  must  he  ruined, 
and  a  vast  many  estates  must  change  hands — say 
from  the  present  lords  to  the  cotton  lords. 

"  Georob  Saxdabs. 
"Wakefield,  10th  March,  1846." 

Such  opinions,  from  such  authorities,  he 
must  say,  were  enough  to  make  a  man  of 
circumspection  tremble  for  the  consequences 
of  the  measure  proposed  ;   especially  when 
he  saw  its  advocates  under  a  sort  of  infatu- 
ated delusion  that  no  fall,  or  scarcely  any 
fall,   in  price  would  take  place  under  it. 
Then   the  right  hon.   Baronet  seemed   to 
imply  that  it  was  an   acknowledged   fact 
that  the  people  were  in  favour  of  tho  pro- 
posed measure  of  free  trade.     It  had  been 
boldly   asserted    that  the  people  were  in 
favour  of  the  measure.     If  such  were  in- 
deed the  case,  he  should  bow  with  deference 
to  the  general  desire  in  such  a  matter ;  but 
he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  people  were 
in  favour  of  the  measure.     The  history  of 
the   Anti-Com-Law   League  was,   that  it 
had  circulated  tracts,  held  meetings,  sent 
persons  round  the  country  to  make  speeches, 
and  in  the  progress  of  its  agitation  it  was 
almost  entirely  unopposed.    In  conBe<iuencc 
of  the  energy,  the  activity,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  that  body,  the  tendency  of  opinion 
at  this  moment  among  two-thirds  of  the 
middle  classes  was  rather  in  favour  of  tlie 
right  hon.    Baronet   (Sir  II.   Feel).      But 
where  the  question  had  been  fairiy  put  to 
the  working  classes,  three-fourths  took  an 
entirely  different  view.    How  had  the  ques- 
tion been  put  in  general  to  the  working 
classes  ?     "  If  we  have  free   trade,   ycMir 
wages  won't  fall,  and  you  will  have  bread 
at  a  much  lower  price:  are  you  for  five 
trade?"     What  working  man  to  such  a 
question,   so   put,  would  or  could  answer 
"  No  ?  "    But  was  this  the  fair  and  honest 
way  of  putting  the  question  to  the  working 
classes?     The  workmen  of  Knglnnd    had 
nlreadv,  however,  disavowetl  that  that  was 
the  true  question.     The  true  way  of  put- 
ting the  question  was  this: — "Free  trade 
in  the  alwtract  appears  a  true  doctrine;  for 
to  buy  in  the  cbeajK-st  market  npju-ars  to 
lie  the  natural  desire  of  every  man.     But 
this  country  for  some  centuries  has  been 
in  a  very  artificial  state.     Very  few  of  its 
present  trades  and  manufactures  were  in> 
digenouB  to  it.     Most  of  our  manufactures, 
if  not  ail,  have  been  fostered  by  laws  to 
protect  them  from  foreign  competition,  until 
at  this  moment,  if  it  were  not  for  heavy 
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public  and  local  taxes,  there  is  scarce  any 
branch  of  British  production,  agricultural 
or  manufacturing,  that  could  not,  from  the 
inherent  energy  of  the  British  character, 
compete  without  any  protection  with  any 
foreign  rivals.     Even  in  spite  of  our  taxa- 
tion, there  are  some  of  the  simplest  branches 
of  manufacture,  t.  e.  where  machinery  does 
almost  all   the  work,   and   human   labour 
enters  into  it  scarcely  at  all,  or  if  at  all, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  child — in 
such  cases  as  the  manufacture   of  yarns 
especially — in  spite  of  taxation  our  produce 
need  not  at  present  fear  an   unrestricted 
competition ;  and  so  some  of  our  most  fer- 
tile lands  might  safely  be  left  even  at  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  to  a  perfectly  unrestricted 
competition    with   the  produce  of    foreign 
lands.     If  all  the   producers   of  England 
were  of  this  superior  class,  no  branch   of 
trade  need  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  free 
trade.     But  it  happens  that  the  majority 
of  the  lands  and  the  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers and   handicrafts  of  this  country 
are  not  so  superior  to  foreign  rivalry  as  to 
be  able  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  our 
taxation,  without  great  risk,  to  undergo  an 
unrestricted   competition.     If  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  the  silk  weavers,  the  ho- 
siers, and  many  classes  of  operatives  and 
handicraftsmen,  were,  by  free  trade,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment — they  could  not 
buy  so  much  cheap  bread  as  they  now  do 
of  dear  bread,    and   the   general    rate   of 
wages  in  the  labour  market  would  fall — 
are  you,   the  working  classes,   willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  so  dangerous  a  contingency 
as  this  ?"     To  the  question  so  put,  and 
fairly  put,  the  operatives  have,  with  cha- 
racteristic good  sense,  for  the  most  part, 
•preferred   the   practical   smaller  loaf  they 
now  possess,  to  the  visionary  larger   loaf 
which  an  unfair  and  one-sided  free  trade 
promises  to  them.     The  League  have  ap- 
peared to  be  so  convinced  of  this  common 
sense  view  of  the  masses,  that  they  have 
never,  as  far  as  I  have  beard,  dared  to  hold 
open  meetings  in  Manchester  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.     Meetings  had  been  held 
in    Manchester  which   were   called    public 
meetings,  but  had  no  title    to  the  name. 
He   had   been    iuformed    of   instances    in 
which  tickets  were  distributed  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  overlookers  were  stationed 
at  the  doors  of  the  meetings  to  see  that 
the  workmen   attended   them.     At    spon- 
taneous meetings  of  the  working  classes 
the  current   of  opinion    ran    in  an   oppo- 
site direction.      The  sentiments    held    by 


the  working   classes,  as  he  was  advised, 
were    either    in   favour   of   protection,   or 
against  the  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  unless 
the  reductions  he    contemplated  were  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  reductions  in 
taxation  and  debts.     Whatever  might  be 
the  views  entertained  by  philosophers,  or 
by  those  who  thought  they  were  philoso- 
phers, it  had  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  as  a  truism 
that  competition,  to  its  full  extent,  was  an 
advantage.      So  far  as  the    silk  weavers 
were   concerned,   they  had   held   about  a 
dozen    open    public    meetings    in    various 
parts  of  England,  denouncing  foreign  com- 
petition  as    the   greatest   injury  to   their 
trade.       These  meetings   had    been    held 
since  the  announcement  of  the  Ministerial 
Tariff.      Within    the    last    three    or    four 
weeks,  various  meetings  had  been  held  in 
the  cotton    and    other   districts — most   of 
them  in  the  open    air — where    the  freest 
discussion  was  invited  and  allowed  ;    and, 
almost  universally,  the  expression  of  work- 
ing men's  opinions  was  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry.     At  Leicester, 
at  Birmingham,  at  Leigh,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  surrounding  nine  large  manufacturing 
parishes,    at    Sheffield,   and  various  other 
places,  numerous  meetings  were  held,  and 
either  a  total  apathy  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade  existed,    or   the  resolutions    carried 
were  strongly  in   favour  of  protection   of 
labour,    and  against  a  system    of  relent- 
less competition.     Competition,  indeed,  no 
doubt  stimulated  to  improvement ;  but  to 
healthy  competition  there  were  limits,  and 
in   excess    it    produced    incompetency    to 
carry  on  a  profitable  business.     But  there 
was  one  system  of  competition  into  which 
he    (Mr.    Cayley)    and    the   protectionists 
were   ready    to    enter  —  a  competition   to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the    working 
classes.      He   anticipated  that  from   the 
discussion  on   the   question    of  the    Com 
Laws,  whatever  might  be  the  final  result 
of  that  discussion,  one  great  benefit  would 
be  derived  ;  it  might  lead  them,  on  both 
sides,  to  consider  more  than  hitherto  they 
had  done — with  a  more  earnest   purpose, 
and  with  more  Christian  feelings — the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     He 
was  convinced   that,    notwithstanding   the 
sneers    thrown   out   on   that   side   of   the 
House,  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  improve, 
to  better  the  position,  and  to  add  to  tho 
comforts'of  the  working  classes,  which  tho 
landlords  of  this  country  were  not  ready 
and  willing  to   make.     Was  it  likely,  he 
would  ask,  primd  facie,  that  the  members 
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of  a  class  who,  from  generation  to  cenera- 
tion,  had  heen  the  hereditary  stewards  and 
distributors  of  wealth,  would  now  be  guided 
by  any  mean,  base,  or  unworthy  motives 
in  their  political  course,  where  the  interests 
of  the  poor  were  concerned  ?  He  could 
affirm  from  his  own  observation,  that  the 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  as  a  body, 
and  their  families,  considered  no  duty  so 
paramount  as  an  attention  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  neighbouring  poor 
around  them.  Some,  however,  were  more 
able  than  others  to  effect  all  they  desired 
in  this  respect.  He  did  not  desire  to  cast 
any  reflection  on,  or  to  make  any  disad- 
vantageous contrast  with,  any  other  class ; 
but  so  much  he  would  in  justice  say  for 
the  landlords  of  England.  It  was  such  a 
competition  as  that  he  had  mentioned, 
which  should  be  the  aim  of  all  their  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  profit  alone  they  should 
seek :  it  was  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  which  they  should  chiefly 
struggle ;  and  it  was  only  in  reference  to 
the  latter  result  that  free  trade  should  be 
considered.  And  who  that  had  witnessed 
the  privations,  the  domestic  martyrdom 
which  the  poor  had  frequently  to  undergo, 
and  the  manly  fortitude,  and  the  Christian 
forbearance  with  which  they  endured  the 
hardships  to  which  they  are  exposed,  but 
would  be  glad  to  join  in  any  legislation  or 
in  any  expedients  by  which  their  condition 
might  with  permanent  safety  to  themselves 
be  relieved  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  prophe- 
sied that,  should  this  country  adopt  a  free- 
trade  policy,  the  example  would  speedily 
bo  followed  by  other  nations.  But  what 
hopes  had  been  held  out  ?  Mr.  Huskisson, 
with  a  similar  object,  had  in  1825  and 
1 826  prophesied  tlie  same  thing  ;  but  in- 
stead of  that,  manufacturers  in  other  coun- 
tries having  grown  and  extended  more  and 
more,  they  had  become  less  willing  each 
year  to  njciprocate  such  a  policy  as  that 
then  and  now  again  recommended.  They 
could  not  judge  of  the  general  feeling  in 
America  from  the  expression  of  opinion 
from  any  individual  menilier  of  Congress; 
and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  free  States 
of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
leader  of  an  important  party,  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  any  relaxation  of  the  existing 
code,  which  would  endanger  the  manufac- 
turing progress  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union.  If  the  greatness,  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  England  had  been  the 
consequence  of  a  free-trade  policy,  then, 
indeed,  M.  Guiiot  might  point  out  to  the 


French   Parliament  the  example  of  Eng- 
land.    He    might   say — "  See  what   free 
trade   England    has   attained :    let   us   do 
likewise."     But  the  very  reverse  had  been 
the  fact.     England  had  not  become  great 
through  free  trade  ;  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, when   they  desired  to   imitate  her, 
would    read   her   history,  and  find  in  the 
pages    of    that    history    the    indisputable 
truth,  that  it  was  under  a  long  course  of 
protection   to  her   domestic   industry  that 
England  had  arrived  at  her  present  pitch 
of   greatness,    commercial    and    ]K>liticaI. 
He   (Mr.  Cayley)  knew  the  trite  assertion 
that  was  used  by  some  in  relation  to  this 
fact — that  it  was  in  spite,  and  not  because 
of  protection,  that  British  commerce  and 
agriculture  had   thriven.      As  well  might 
they  say  that   the    civilization  which  had 
gradually    grown    up    to    humanize    the 
Christian  world,    had  grown  up  in   spite, 
and  not  on  account,    of   the    progress    of 
Christianity.    There  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  show  that  any  great  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  become  great   and 
remained    great    under  a    system   of  free 
trade.     All  evidence  and  all  history  pointed 
the  other  way.     Had  any  nation  ever  been 
greater  in  commerce  and  agriculture  than 
England  ?  Protection,  and  protection  alone, 
had  been  her  policy.     And  now  we  were, 
without  any  suflicient  cause,  to  rush  head- 
long into  an  opposite  course.     The  present 
measures  of  the  Government  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  po- 
litical speculation — in  hfs  opinion,  a  great 
bubble   speculation.     Although  he  placed 
no   great  reliance   on    his  own  individual 
conclusions,    he  (Mr.  Cayley)  still  placed 
great  reliance  on  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries.    From   all    that   fell    from  the  free- 
trade  side  of  the  House,  and  from  the  con- 
fidence of  their  assumptions,  a  stranger  to 
our  history  would  imagine  that  our  experi- 
ence ha<l   all  been    the   other    way ;    that 
every  nation  in  the  world  hail  beaten  us  in 
manufactures,  in  agriculture  and  commerce 
— and  had  all  thus  beaten  us  by  following 
the  system  of  free  trade,  while  we  had  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  protection ;  and  that 
their  object  merely  was  to  persuade  us  to 
try  an  experiment  that  in  every  other  case 
had  proved  successful ;  while  the  truth  was, 
that  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried 
before  on  a  large  scale  with  success  ;  and 
that  all  success  in  industrial  operations  had 
arisen  from  following  the  opposite  system 
of  protecting  domestic  labour.    Now  let  us 
see  the  fate  of  those  who  would  venture 
upon   the    unknown    sea    of    experiment 
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without  chart  or  compass.     He  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley)  was  one   of   the    deputation  of   200 
Members  who  waited  upon  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1837  to  urge  the  policy  of  the  penny 
postage.    Adjourning  from  Downing-street 
to    that    House,    Members   naturally   dis- 
cussed the  probable  results  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  deputation.     He  sat  near  the 
hon.  Members  for  Montrose   und  Kendal 
(Mr.    Hume  and   Mr.    Warburton),   great 
advocates  now,  as  always,  of  free  trade. 
In  a  conversation,  by  no  means  confiden- 
tial, he  heard  both  those  Members  say  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  join  a  joint-stock 
company  to  farm  the  postage  revenue  at 
the  old  rate  under  the  proposed  system  of 
the    penny    postage.      What    would   have 
been  the  result  of  that  bold  speculation  on 
their  parts?  The  revenue  from  the  postage 
under   the   penny  charge   had   fallen    off 
somewhere  on  the  average  about  700,000/. 
or  800,000/.  per  annum ;  and  although  gra- 
dually increasing  at   the  rate  of,   he  be- 
lieved, about  30,000/.  a  year,  it  might  be 
at  least  twenty  years  before  the  revenue 
under  the  new  system  equalled  that  under 
the  old  :  causing  a  loss  to  the  joint-stock 
company  of  which  the  two  hon.  Members 
would  have  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  of 
about  12,000,000/.  before  they  began  to 
receive  a  shilling  of  interest  on  their  capi- 
tal.    Had  those  hon.  Members  been  taken 
at  their  word,  and  the   Government  had 
held  them  to  their  bargain,  the  workhouse 
and  not  the  House  of  Commons  would  be- 
fore this  have  become  their  portion.     And 
that  was  exactly  the  portion,  viz.,  that  of 
the  workhouse,  he  so  much  dreaded  from 
the  proposed  experimental  measures  of  the 
Government,  for  thousands  of  the  industri- 
ous classes  of  this  country,  whose  labour 
had  hitherto  been  protected.      The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,    had   consoled  them  with 
the  assurance  that  the   two   Sicilies  had 
consented   to  reciprocate  with   us   on  the 
principle  of   free  importations.     Indeed  ! 
What  an  example !   Ilappy  Sicily!    Happy 
Sardinia  !  fertile  islands  in  the  wide  waste 
of  waters !  once  in  great  part  the  granary  of 
mighty  Rome !  but  now  embarrassed  with 
little  of  the   incumbrance  of  agriculture, 
and  with  less  of  the  incumbrance  of  ma- 
nufactures!— a  prey  and  a  sport  to  every 
passing  gun-boat !  you  have  yet  treasured 
up  for  yourselves  the  inestimable  satisfac- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  nation  of  mo- 
dem  Europe  to  put  into  solemn  practice 
the  whimsical  chimera  of  a  perfectly  un- 
restricted   system    of   imports  !     Perhaps 


the  strongest  objection  he  (Mr.  Cayley) 
felt  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
was  that  it  ran  counter  to  the  principle 
of  all  law.  We  were  all  slaves  to  the 
law,  to  the  end  that  we  might  all  be 
free.  We  had  been  in  like  manner  the 
servants  of  protection,  to  the  end  that 
none  should  thrive  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. The  object  of  all  law  was  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  What  was 
the  objection  to  the  feudal  system  ?  That 
it  was  a  government  of  the  strongest. 
What  were  the  natural  laws  of  the  forest  ? 
That  the  larger  beasts  should  devour  the 
smaller.  What  were  the  objects  of  this 
measure  ?  An  absorbing,  relentless,  he 
might  call  it  a  savage,  competition  for 
work  and  for  bread  between  human  beings. 
And  this  fierce  scramble  was  to  go  on 
without  restriction  or  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  As  well  might  they 
abolish  all  law;  since  the  main  objects  of 
law  were  to  protect  the  property  and  life 
of  the  defenceless  from  the  violence  of  the 
powerful.  But  this  measure  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  Cayley)  to  restore  in  its  worst 
form  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  strong 
over  the  weak.  It  was  not,  as  he  had  said 
before,  the  rich  and  the  powerful  who  need 
be  alarmed  for  the  immediate  consequences 
of  this  measure  ;  the  groat  landlord,  the 
rich  capitalist,  the  powerful  manufacturer, 
might  be  greater  by  contrast,  than  before, 
from  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  their 
humbler  neighbours.  But  those  who  would 
suffer,  were  exactly  those  whom  the  law 
ought  to  protect :  the  poor  manufacturer, 
the  small  landowner,  the  yeoman,  the 
small  farmer,  the  average  workman,  or  the 
inferior  artisan,  would  he  crushed  in  the 
remorseless  encoimter.  Was  there  a 
weak  trader,  a  weak  manufacturer,  an 
operative  past  his  prime,  a  labourer  verging 
upon  his  decline — this  measure  promised 
to  them  degradation  and  ruin.  It  was  a 
law  to  assist  the  strong  to  demolish  the 
weak.  As  if  any  necessity  existed  for 
legally  aiding  in  a  consummation  too  com- 
mon under  all  circumstances.  This  mea- 
sure, carried  into  operation,  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  law  to  hasten  the  weak  in  going  to 
the  wall.  And  what  was  most  strange 
was,  that  it  was  done  under  the  pretence 
of  helping  the  poor.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  cheapest  market  principle  might 
be  true ;  but  it  had  its  limits.  The  free 
operation  of  capital  was  certainly  a  system 
which  led  in  its  results  to  a  great  neglect 
of  the  poor,  whose  circumstances  frequently 
required    moral   intervention.      It    was    a 
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system  which  ho  could  characterize  in  no 
other  terms  than  that  of  the  "  Devil  take 
the  hindmost."  But  the  political  econo- 
mists said  that  this  system  must  bo  left  to 
work  itself  out.  Why,  then,  were  those 
philosophers  not  consistent  with  themselves 
and  their  own  doctrines?  It  was  said, 
capital  ought  to  be  left  to  its  free  operation; 
then  why  did  they  object  to  Irish  absentees? 
Why  did  they  object  to  the  Irish  eject- 
ments ?  They  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  landlords  :  bad  they  not  a 
right  to  manage  their  estates  as  they 
pleased?  Had  they  not  a  right  to  the  free 
operation  of  their  capital  ?  Why  did  they 
support  the  Poor  Laws  ?  Were  they  not 
a  disturbance  of  the  free  operation  of  capi- 
tal ?  The  philosophic  system  was  that  of 
the  physical  check  of  Malthus,  which  left 
redundant  human  beings  to  starve  down  to 
fit  and  proper  numbers.  Then  with  regard 
to  banking  ;  why  was  not  every  man  ol- 
lowed  to  open  a  bank  ?  Because  it  would 
create  inconvenience.  Yet  that  was  an 
interference  with  the  free  operation  of 
capital.  Why  wore  they  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  railways?  Why  did  they 
prohibit  slavery  ?  If  a  man  could  purchase 
a  cheaper  labourer,  why,  on  their  own 
principle,  did  they  restrain  the  free  opera- 
tion of  his  capital  ?  Why  did  they  object 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  doing  what  he 
would  with  his  own?  Surely  that  objec- 
tion was  an  interference  with  the  free 
operation  of  capital !  The  free  traders,  in 
addressing  the  landed  body,  were  very 
fond  of  telling  them  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  What  did 
this  mean  from  their  mouths?  What  an 
inconsistency  and  an  interference  with  the 
free  operation  of  capital  was  this  !  But 
the  fact  was,  that  moral  considerations 
could  neither  be  left  out  of  this  system  or 
that,  but  must  eqmiUy  form  a  part,  and  a 
principal  part,  of  all  systems.  For  that 
reason,  believing  that  capital  had  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights,  the  protection  party, 
•a  a  body,  had  been  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  when  the 
occupation  or  the  atmosphere  produced 
sickness,  emaciation,  and  distortion.  But 
you — said  the  hon.  Menilwr  (Mr.  Cayley) 
turning  to  the  free  traders — think  turning 
off  a  workman  immediately  after  bis  prime, 
and  going  into  a  cheaper  market,  the  duty 
of  capital.  You  think  free  trade,  and 
profit  and  cheapest  markets,  most  import- 
ant matters.  80  they  are;  but  they  arc 
not  all-important.  There  are  greater  and 
worthier  things  for  a  nation's  consideration 


than  these.  Yes,  believe  me,  reli^on, 
virtue,  loyalty,  patriotism,  deeply-rooted 
associations,  social  affections,  local  attach- 
ments, are  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
mere  commercial  theories.  A  nation's 
Tirtuc  and  a  nation's  happiness  are  far 
worthier  objects  of  your  care  than  mere 
profit,  eicept  as  profit  conduces  to  comfort; 
and  in  all  cases  the  mere  earnings  of  capital 
should  bend  to  the  higher  considerations  of 
a  people's  moral  and  social  welfare.  But 
your  abstract  views,  now  proposed  to  bo 
absolutely  carried  into  effect,  leave  out  of 
the  estimate  these  higher  considerations. 
Your  cheapest  market  principle  dreams  of 
profit  and  profit  alone.  Your  theory  is  to 
consider  man  as  a  machine  by  which  you 
are  to  make  a  profit ;  and  the  moment  the 
prime  of  his  years  is  passing  or  passed, 
your  system  bids  you  go  to  your  cheaper 
market  for  a  younger  and  stronger  man — 
to  forsake  the  servant  who  has  spent  the 
best  of  his  days  in  your  service,  and  to 
leave  him  to  the  accident  of  fate.  This 
system,  we  believe,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  religion — nor  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  duty  to  our  neighbour — 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  cither  of  the 
English  aristocracy  or  of  the  English 
agricultural  di.stricts.  You  there,  under 
what  has  been  elsewhere  called  a  remnant 
of  the  patriarclial  system,  see  old  men 
working  on  the  land,  and  old  retainers  and 
pensioners  whiling  away  a  cheerful  old  ago 
around  the  premises  on  which  through  a 
laborious  life  they  have  toiled.  You  see 
old  tenants  or  their  widows  on  farms,  who 
have  been  old  servants,  who  have  the 
same  taste  for  the  land  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  proclaims  that  ho 
and  you  entertain  ;  these  tenants  would 
not  have  been  placed  on  their  farms  merely 
on  account  of  skill.  Are  we  on  all  occa- 
sions to  go  like  you  to  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket ?  Are  we  to  turn  off  old  tenants 
because  their  husbandry  is  not  the  new- 
est and  most  skilful  ?  Arc  we  to  turn 
adrift  old  servants,  because  in  our  service 
they  have  become  less  strong,  and  because 
it  is  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  get 
rid  of  these  incumbrances  on  our  money 
profits  ?  And  yet  these  are  the  legitimate 
results  to  bo  drawn  from  your  doctrine 
of  going  always  to  the  cheapest  market, 
and  of  acting  on  a  system  of  unrestricted 
competition.  Those,  however,  have  not 
lM>en  the  principles  in  which  we  have  been 
brought  up,__or  the  practice  of  our  lives. 
They  are  alien  to  our  sentiments,  and  re- 
volting to  our  sympathies,  as  we  believe 
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them  to  be  repugnant  to  Christian  duty. 
Hard  fortune,  severe  trial,  dire  necessity, 
cruel  laws,  may  tend  to  teach  us  a  differ- 
ent lesson,  and  the  sterner  and  harder  les- 
son of  practising  it ;  they  may  force  upon 
us  a  system   so  painful  to  contemplate  ; 
but  if  that  evil  day  should  arrive,  it  would 
not  then  be  our  own  fallen  fortunes  that 
we  should  the  most  deplore,  but  that  our 
country  had  by  its  own  fatuity  committed 
the  suicidal  act  which  had  eradicated  from 
out  its  bosom  those  best  treasures — more 
precious  than  all  your  profits,  and  all  your 
gold — of  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  of  the 
social  affections,  and  of  deep-rooted,  de- 
voted attachments,   which    have   hitherto 
been    the   moral    foundations   of.  the   na- 
tion's  strength,   and  the  chief  pillars  of 
the  people's  hope.     But  if  the  system  of 
cheapness  alone  is  to  govern  all  our  le- 
jrislation,  I  would  ask,  where  it  is  to  stop? 
And  I  would  now  venture  to  address  those 
independent  Members  of  the  Conservative 
party  who  at  the  first  outset  of  this  strug- 
gle, when  two-thirds  of  his  supporters  left 
his  ranks,  still  with  a  view  of  retaining  him 
in  office,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  con- 
sistency and  of  their  own  convictions,  still 
gallantly  and  chivalrously  adhered  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  that  crisis  of  his 
fortunes.     Do  they  still  believe  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  can  be  maintained  in  power? 
I  think  not ;  for  I  am  convinced  there  are 
scarce  a  dozen  Members  of  the  House  who 
do  not  consider  the  Government  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  an  end.     Let  those  hon. 
Members,  then,  pause  to  consider  the  ul- 
timate tendencies  of  this  cheapest  market 
princi]>le.     They  still  at  least  venerate  our 
ancient  institutions.      I   ask  them  if  the 
Church  is  based  on  the  cheapest  principle? 
Arc  the  Colonies  and  our  colonial  system 
— the  foundation  of  our  widely-extended 
£ropirc — are  they  founded  on  the  cheapest 
system  ?     Rely  upon  it  this  system  applied 
to   our    Colonics   will    be   the    signal    for 
their  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
I   have  shown  that  the  weakest  and  the 
poorest  will  be  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
this  measure  ;  but  will  the  greatest  and 
the  most   illustrious   escape    its    ultimate 
operation  ?      Her  Majesty.   I  am  bold  to 
say,   has  not  a  more  loyal   and   devoted 
subject  than  myself;   but   I   cannot  help 
anticipating  that  this  system  may,  in  the 
end,  be  equally  applied  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  some  wretched  spirit  of  economy  may 
one  day  suggest  that  a  retired  ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  salary  of  4,000i. 
a  year,  might  make  as  useful  and  a  cheaper 


head  of  the  State  than  the  descendants  of 
the  proud  line  of  the  Monarchs  of  England. 
You  may,  therefore,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, maintain  to  us,  in  their  pres^ent  in- 
tegrity, the  Church,  the  Colonies,  the  cot- 
tage, and  the  Crown  ;  but  in  office  the 
Minister  you  cannot  maintain.  If  these 
considerations  will  not  weigh  with  you, 
save  us,  at  least,  from  becoming  "  an  as- 
tonishment, a  proverb,  and  a  by-word," 
an  object  of  mockery  and  of  scorn  to  the 
nations  of  the  world — save  to  us,  at  least, 
I  implore  you,  the  Uberty  and  the  laboiu- 
of  a  free,  a  faithful,  and  an  industrious 
people. 

"  That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

.Sajr,  would'st  thou  back  it  down  f 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke ; 

Cut  not  its  earth-bom  ties ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Nov  iMW.'niig  to  the  skies !  " 

The  hon.  Member,  turning  to  the  manu- 
facturing Members,  went  on : — 

"  'Twas  thy  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  by  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand. 

Thine  axealiall  harm  it  not. 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree ; 

Touch  not  a  Mingle  hough ; 
In  youth  it  ahelU'r'd  theo, 

lio  thou  protect  it  now ! " 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1846. 

THE  CORN  LAWS.— PRESENTATION  OF 
PETITION. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  present- 
ed a  petition  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
Bedford  Level,  against  any  alteration  in 
the  Corn  Laws.  There  was  no  part  of 
the  country  which  had  a  better  right  to 
send  a  petition  on  that  subject  than  the 
Bedford  Level,  as  it  was  a  district  of 
country  which  might  be  called  artificial, 
having  been  brought  to  its  present  degree 
of  fertility  by  the  application  of  capital 
and  industry  ;  and  the  petitioners  stated 
that  the  present  prosperous  state  of  that 
district  could  not  be  expected  to  continue 
if  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  caused  in  the  price 
of  grain. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  not- 
withstanding the  forebodings  of  the  noble 
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Karl,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  both  the  noble 
Earl  and  himself  would  continue  to  receive 
their  runts  as  usual  from  the  Bc<lford  Le- 
vel after  the  passing  of  the  measure  on 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  would 
be  soon  before  their  Lordships,  from  the 
other  Ilouse  uf  Parliament.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  perfect  free  trade  in 
com,  they  would  continue  to  receive  their 
rents  as  usual  from  their  estates  in  the 
Bedford  Level,  that  was,  provided  these 
rents  were  not  raised  too  high  in  conse- 
quence of  any  delusion  as  to  the  effect  of 
])rotection  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  state, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl  and 
himself,  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  ten  years 
hence  they  would  receive  the  same  amount 
of  rent  which  they  received  at  the  present 
moment  from  their  estates  in  that  district. 
House  Adjourned. 
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Mr.  XEWDEGATE  rose  to  resume  the 
Adjourned  Debate,  and  remarked  that  it 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
in  what  manner  the  debate  had  been  ter- 
minated on  the  preceding  night,  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire 
— a  speech  characterized  not  less  by  sound- 
ness of  reasoning  and  a  natural  eloquence 
inspired  by  the  feelings  of  the  speaker, 
than  by  the  triumph  it  exhibited  over  the 
physical  infirmities  which  unhappily  had 
oppressed  the  hon.  Member.  As  he  lis- 
tened to  that  speech,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  the  spirit  of  those  statesmen  who 
once  ennobled  the  House,  had  animated  the 
hon.  Member.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
genius  of  Pitt  or  of  Canning  hod  returned 
to  elevate  the  debates  uf  that  House  above 
the  dead  level  to  which  they  too  often  were 
reduced.  He  desired  briefly  to  advert  to 
one  or  two  statements  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  which  had 
been  controverted,  or  rather  denied,  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  right  hon.  Uaronet  had  stated 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sumersetshire 
had  informed  the  House  that  there  existed 
in  Russia  a  disposable  surplus  of  20,000,000 
quarters  of  wheat  above  the  consumption 
of  that  country ;  and  that  in  America  laud 


had  every  year  been  producing  whe»t  for 
a  lengthened  period  without  manure ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ridiculed  these 
statements.  Now,  however  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  might  attempt  to  throw  discredit 
on  these  statements — however  determined 
the  Government  might  be  to  take  this 
"leap  in  the  dark,"  it  was  import^int  to 
communicate  all  the  information  that  could 
be  obtained  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
corn  to  be  expected  from  abroad  in  the 
event  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire  was  fully  home  out  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  report : — 

"  The  wheat  Und»  in  the  west  are  so  rich  in 
proper  qualitiea,  that  probabljr  for  years  no  in- 
jurious effects  of  a  conBtant  aucfession  of  Una 
crop  need  be  apprt^heiidi-d ;  but  in  western  New 
York,  and  perliaps  in  some  of  the  <»rlicr  aettUd 
■eoiiona  of  Ohio,  there  ia  some  danger,  and  the 
attention  of  the  people  baa  been  i»Ued  to  the 
subject." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Somerset.  In 
page  328  of  the  commercial  tariffs  and 
regulations  of  the  several  States  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  head  Russia,  in 
the  documents  laid  before  the  House,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  total  average  consumption  of 
Russia,  including  seed  and  the  supply  of 
distilleries,  amounted  to  141,000,000  chet- 
worts ;  the  total  average  disposable  sur- 
plus to  40,000,000  chetworts,  or  about 
28,000,000  quarters.  So  that,  if  there 
were  any  error  in  the  estimate  as  to  Rus- 
sia, it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Papers 
laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Govcroment: 
while,  as  to  the  land  in  America,  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  having  himself  been  there, 
could  testify  to  the  substantial  correctness 
of  the  statement  he  had  referred  to.  He 
had  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  the  great  port  of  Ame- 
rica, New  Orleans  ;  and  he  found  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  last  two  years  was  24».  8rf. 
per  quarter,  and  that  of  flour  in  proportion ; 
and  the  expense  of  transit  to  this  country 
10«.  per  quarter.  So  that  if  the  supply  of 
com  in  America  exceeded  the  demand — 
and  no  one  who  knew  the  resources  of  such 
vast  States  as  Ohio,  Illinois,  ktC.,  could 
doubt  that  it  would  be  so,  if  a  demand 
were  created  in  this  country — wheat  would 
be  imported  from  New  Orleans  to  Liver- 
pool or  London  under  .3d<.  per  quarter  as 
an  average.     When,  therefore,  our  ports 
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were  tlirown  open  to  the  world,  we  should 
have  a  competitiou  in  our  markets  of  sup- 
plies from  both  hemispheres  at  that  rate  ; 
for  it  had   been   abundantly  proved  that 
the    countries    of   Europe  could    compete 
with  America  at  that  price.     There  could 
he  no  doubt  that  our  prices  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  general  level  of  the  world; 
and  that  wheat  in  this  country  would,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  be  at  from 
35s.  to  40*.   per  quarter  as  an    average. 
He  would  next  advert  to  some  topics  in  the 
speech  of  the  right   hon.   Gentleman  the 
llomc  Secretary,  who  last  night  had  again 
spoken  of  this  measure  as  tlie  result  of  the 
Ministerial  sense  of  a  great  public  danger. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  himself  acknowledged  that 
if  he  had  attributed  his  proposition  of  the 
measure  solely  to  the  "  pressure  "  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  he  would  have  been  disin- 
genuous.    What,  then,  was  this  pressing 
danger  ?      He   (Mr.   Newdegate)  did  not 
see  the  cause  for  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  the  Government,  unless  it  were 
the  prospect  of  a  stagnation  of  trade.    But 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  believed  there  would 
probably  be  a  stagnation  in  trade  whether 
this  measure  had  been  introduced  or  not ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  measures  passed 
in  1844  would  aggravate  any  such  pres- 
sure.    He  beUeved  that  the  Government 
had  felt  the  necessity  for  some  remedial 
measures  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  mi.s- 
chief  of  their  own  monetary  measure ;  but 
he  was  still  more  strongly  persuaded  that 
the  present  position  and  professed  opinions 
of  the  Government  were  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  progress  of  agita- 
tion.     And  when  it  was  considered  how 
many  instances  might    be   enumerated  in 
which,  from  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  of  1829,  to  tlie  present  period, 
including  the    grant  to  Maynooth,  which 
was  the  consequence  of  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion and  the  monster  meetings,  the  Minister 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  hod  yielded  to 
similar  pressures,  could  it  he  expected  that 
such  popular  influence  would  ever  cease  to 
have  a  corresponding    effect    upon    him  ? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city 
of   London   had    warned  the   agricultural 
Members  to  yield  in  time.      He  had  ad- 
verted   to    the  successful  agitation  which 
had    preceded    the   Emancipation    Act   of 
1829 — the  Reform  Act  and  the  Maynooth 
Bill.     The  House  had  seen  Her  Mojesty's 
Government  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Auti-Gurn-Law    League    in    the    present 


change  ia  their  commercial  policy  ;  and 
could  the  House  believe  that  if  these 
measures  passed,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League, 
that  the  Repeal  Association  would  be  less 
successful  in  the  result  of  their  agitation  ? 
This  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  in  1844, 
who  had  said  at  a  meeting  in  Conciliation 
Hall— 

••  I  cannot  bring  mywif  to  doubt  that  Peel  him- 
self might  be  Che  man  to  pro|>o«-  the  repeal  of  the 
Union."  ["  Hear,  hear,  liear,"  aiida laugh.]  " Then 
hurra  for  Peel  and  Repeal  I"  [Laughter.]  "  Wlien 
you  talk  of  a  man's  future  conduct,  the  best 
grounds  upon  which  to  conjecture  what  it  will  be, 
are  those  afforded  bjr  his  past  conduct."  [Loud 
cries  of"  Uear,  hear  !"]  "  Id  the  antecedents  of 
I'eel,  what  is  there  to  justify  a  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  the  man  to  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  Union  ?"  ["  Hear,  hear '."]  "  We  have  nothing 
to  be  gratefiil  for  t«  I'eel  and  the  200  myrmidons 
who  go  from  one  side  to  tha  other  at  his  com- 
mand." [Loud  cries  of  "  Uear,  hear !"]  "  No  ! 
Tlmnk  Conciliation  Uall  —  thank  agiution '." 
["  Hear,  hear  I"] 

And  then  came  the  memorable  words 
with  reference  to  the  Maynooth  Grant 
Agitation: — 

"  I  thank  you.  Conciliation  Hall,  I  am  obliged 
to  yuu,  Repeal  Association  ;  Maynooth  ought  to 
pray  for  you." 

The  introduction  of  the  present  measure, 
in  fact,  was  another  added  to  many  proofs 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  furnished, 
of  deficiency  in  that  firmness  which  was 
the  first  characteristic  of  a  great  statesman. 
Were  his  supporters  to  go  on  in  a  similar 
course?  Why  should  not  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  then,  be  expected  as  one  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  future  concessions?  Why 
should  the  right  hon.  Baronet  disappoint 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  after  having 
gratified  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport? 
The  loss  of  character  in  public  men  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  results  most  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  introduction  of  the  present 
measure ;  and  it  had  been  well  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon,  that  if  the 
country  were  suffering  under  any  dearth, 
it  was  a  dearth  of  statesmen.  The  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House,  who  con- 
tended for  protection,  had  been  taunted  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
with  having,  during  the  last  two  years, 
maintained  great  silence  on  this  subject; 
but  was  there  no  reason  for  that  silence  ? 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  told  them  that  the  mea- 
sures he  from  time  to  time  brought  in 
during  the  last  three  years  were  but  step- 
ping-stones to  greater  changes,   such   as 
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that   which  he  had  now  proposcnl,   might 
his  hon.   FricnJg  not,  with   reason,  think 
that  any  word  which  dropped  from  them 
during  that  time  would  bo  turned  against 
them  hereafter,  and  that  they  would  be 
told  they  were  committed  to  the  measures 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   the   Secretary  for  the    Home 
Department  had  referreil  to  the  observation 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury with  regard  to  the  exjiortation  of  bul- 
lion which  would  take  j)lace  when  the  mea- 
snre  passed ;  and  ho  said  lie  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  monetary  system, 
large  exportations  of  the  precious  metals 
were  inconsistent  with  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency ;    thus    ditfering  from   the    right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  said  he  did  not  care  whether 
such   exportation   took   place   or   not — in- 
deed that  he  wished  it  might.     How  the 
right  hon.  Baronets  came  to  a  coincidence 
on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  diifering  in 
80  essential  an  element  of  our  commercial 
relations  as  the  monetary  system  and  the 
effects  of  an  exportation  of  bullion,  he  did 
not  know  ;   but  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  stated,  that 
we  should  bring  the  bullion  back  by  the 
exportation   of    our   manufactures.      The 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  tell,  however, 
at  what  sacrifice  and  loss  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  this  would  be  done.     But  the 
Home  Secretary  admitted  that,  even  after 
this   panacea  of   free   trade   wa.s   carried, 
in  times  of  scarcity  there  would  be  an  ex- 
portation of  bullion.     He  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  he  asked  the  House,  viewing 
the  effect  of  an  exportation  of  bullion  iu 
1825  and  1839,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the   result.      The   right   hon.   Gentleman 
went  on  to  show  that  the  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difiiculty  of  our  monetary  system, 
in  the  case  of  a  glut  of  the  markets  for 
our  manufactures,  would  bo  to  send  manu- 
factures  abroad  when  the  homo  markets 
were  glutted,  and  so  glut  the  foreign  mar- 
kets to  relieve  the  home  market,  receiving 
payment  in  grain  without  payment  of  duty. 
Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
only  effect  would  be  that  the  manufacturer 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  shifting  the 
loss   from  himself  upon  the   shoulders   of 
the  agriculturists,  by  transferring  his  goods 
to  foreign  markets,  and  bringing  back  im- 
portations of  com,  which  would  injure  the 
farmer.     What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
circulation  ?     By  the  first  statement  there 
had  been  a  glut  of  manufactures  ;  therefore 


there  would  be  distress  among  the  manu- 
facturers.    Then  they  would   bring   on   a 
glut    of  corn   by  the   importation,    which 
would  cause  distress  among  the  agricultu- 
rists.    But  any  one  who  knew  anything  of 
exchanges,  knew  what  a  forced  importation 
turned  exchanges  against  the  country  im- 
porting.    Now  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  predicted  that  the  foreign  markets 
would  be  glutted  to  relieve  the  home  mar- 
ket.    But  importation  of  necessities,  such 
as  tea,  sugar,  iic,  for  home  consumption, 
would  go  on,  and  would  not  be  paid  for  iu 
manufactures,  because  the  foreign  markets 
in    the  case  supposed  would  be  glutted: 
they  must  therefore  be  paid  for  in  bullion 
exported  from  this  country,  and  a  drain 
must  ensue;    for  exchanges,   owing  to   s 
forced  importation  of  grain,  must  already 
have  turned  against  this  country.     They 
would  therefore  have  a  monetary  crisis,  by 
reason  of  the  exportation  of  bullion,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government,  more 
severe  than  had  ever  been  known  in  this 
country.     The    two    right   hon.    Baronets 
had  declared  for  free  trade,  and  adopted 
the   doctrines   respecting  free  trade   from 
Adam  Smith  and  Kicardo ;  but  tl.cy  had 
rejected  the  opinions  of  those  authorities 
respecting  the  monetary  system.     He  be- 
lieved that  those  writers,  when  they  advo- 
cated free  trade,  understood  that  a  different 
monetary  system  from  that  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  required  under  free  trade ; 
and  this  the  right  hon.   Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)   had  admitted  in  1844.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  claimed  the  authority  of  those 
eminent  political  economists  to  sanction  his 
commercial  policy,  but  repudiated  them  with 
respect    to    monetary   matters.       [Sir    II. 
Peel  having  indicated  by  gesture  a  denial 
of  these  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
Mr.  Newdegatc  observed]  I  will  state  this 
iu  the  terms  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
own  speech  on  the  Bank  Charter  question, 
iu  1844:— 

"  In  support  of  that  opininn  tlipy,  tlip  opponpnta 
of  the  prociit  sjrstpni,  have  undoulitmilj'  th«  high 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Kicardo.  Uuth 
thesp  eminent  writvra  atiaumc  tluit  iiiimodiate 
convertibility  into  coin  in  nil  that  is  reqiiiaito  to 
prt'vent  the  eiccHnivc  issue  of  paper.  It  is  no  ini- 
p-aehment  of  their  sagacity,  if,  in  the  jirogress 
which  this  science,  like  all  other  toienees,  is  mak- 
ing, there  be  rcaaon  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
any  particular  opinion  wliivh  they  may  have  deli- 
vered. And  it  is  our  duty  to  disregard  their  au- 
thority, and  to  act  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own 
judgment,  if  either  reason  or  experience  convinces 
ui  that  they  arc  safer  guides." 
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The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  said  much  on  the  reduction  of  prices  of 
British  produce ;  but  he  did  not  admit  what 
must  be  the  effect  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest and  the  operatives  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion, and  on  the  national  resources:  he  (Mr. 
Newdegatc)  would  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  recorded  in  that  able  work,  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  "  An  Address  to  the 
Landowners  on  Com  and  Currency."  Mr. 
Malthus  said,  that  if  the  price  of  com  were 
to  fall  to  50*.,  and  labour  and  other  com- 
modities nearly  in  proportion,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  stockholder  would  be 
benefited  at  tlie  expense  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  that  Government  would  in 
reality  pay  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  debt,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
last  200,000,000/.  of  it  not  less  tlian  10 
per  cent.     Mr.  Malthus  thus  continued  : — 

"  If  we  conaider  with  what  an  increaaed  weight 
the  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  malt,  aoap,  candlea,  Ac., 
would  in  this  case  b^r  on  the  Ubouring  claMes  of 
society,  and  what  proportion  of  their  income  all 
the  active  industrious  middle  orders  of  the  State, 
aa  well  as  the  higher  orders,  must  pa}',  in  assessed 
taxes  and  the  vanous  articles  of  custom  and  excise, 
the  pressure  will  appear  to  be  absolutely  intoler- 
able. Indeed,  if  the  measure  of  value  (meaning 
com)  were  readjr  to  fitU  as  we  have  supposed, 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  country 
would  be  absolutely  unable  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  present  interest  of  the  national 
debt." 

Now  this  applied  to  a  reduction  to  50s., 
not  35*.,  and  applied  d  fortiori  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  It  was  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  justification  of  his  measures, 
that  this  country  would  not  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  food  ;  but 
to  his  (Mr.  Newdegate's)  poor  apprehen- 
sion, if  they  established  a  direct  exchange 
between  foreign  corn  and  our  manufactures, 
that  must  be  the  effect.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said,  that 
the  demand  for  food  in  this  country  was 
certain.  Well,  then,  they  knew  that  the 
home  production  was  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, with  the  exception  of  a  small  ave- 
rage of  importation  at  a  moderate  price. 
Now  there  were  three  reasons  why  home- 
grown com  must  be  displaced,  if  the  free 
traders  succeeded  in  their  object,  which 
was  to  exchange  manufactures  for  corn  by 
direct  barter,  as  it  were.  First,  if  they 
exported  manufactures,  and  brought  com  in 
return,  they  must  sell  the  com,  when  they 
had  got  it,  in  the  markets  of  this  country, 
being  the  only  open  markets,  and  could 
afford  to  sell  it  cheaper  than  com  merely 
imported  for  sale,  and  not  as  a  remittance 
in  payment  for  manufactures.  With  this 
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additional'  advantage,  how  could  it  be 
doubted  that  it  would  displace  home-grown 
grain,  which  was  more  costly  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  difference  of  the  cost  of 
production,  as  against  the  com  grower  of 
this  country,  was  the  second  reason,  and  of 
itself  sufficient  to  cause  the  displacement 
of  a  large  quantity  of  home-grown  grain 
from  our  supply.  The  third  reason  was 
the  fact  that  the  markets  of  this  country, 
being  the  only  open  markets  of  the  world, 
would  become  the  markets  for  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  world  ;  and  every  one  knew 
that,  in  ordinary  years,  there  must  be  a 
surplus  production  of  grain  in  every  country 
depending  upon  its  own  supplies,  or  there 
would  be  frequent  periods  of  scarcity.  For 
these  three  reasons  he  could  not  doubt  but 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  honie-growii 
com,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven 
million  quarters,  would  be  supplanted  in  the 
markets  of  this  country ;  and  to  the  extent 
of  that  di8])lacemcnt  we  must  become  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations  for  our  supplies 
of  food.  It  had  been  assumed  that  wages 
did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  food.  He 
should  have  thought,  however,  that  when 
they  remembered  the  fall  of  wages  coinci- 
dent with  the  fall  of  prices  in  wheat  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  the  present  time,  or  the  mass  of  indivi- 
dual evidence  they  had  received,  the  state- 
ments of  the  noble  Lord  the  member  for 
Stamford  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  for  in- 
stance, must  have  convinced  the  Govern- 
ment that,  in  one  particular  at  least,  they 
were  wrong ;  whilst  the  statements  of  many 
other  Members  near  him  ought  to  have 
taught  them  to  doubt  their  theory.  For  ^he 
reasons  he  had  given,  he  conceived  that  the 
Com  Laws  were  not  unjust ;  and  for  one  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  disappointing  those 
who  sent  him  to  the  House  to  combat  these 
newfangled  doctrines.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  and  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  both  bid  the  aristo- 
cracy yield,  and  said,  that  if  they  would 
preserve  their  position,  and  retain  their 
power  and  influence  in  this  and  the  other 
House,  they  had  better  succumb  ;  but  he, 
humble  individual  as  he  was,  told  them 
that  they  would  do  better  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  had  cou- 
rage and  honesty  to  act  upon  their  convic- 
tions. He  had  always  felt  it  was  wiser  to 
confront  any  enemy  than  to  cause  desertion 
from  one's  own  ranks ;  and  he  thought  the 
present  position  of  the  Government  was  a 
strong  instance  in  proof  of  this.  What 
was  that  position  now,  compared  with  six 
A  A 
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months  ago  ?  The  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  never  so  much  out- 
raged as  when  they  saw  persons  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere,  chang- 
ing their  principles  of  action  ;  and  if  any- 
thing could  pave  the  way  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocracy,  it  must  be  such 
tergiversation  as  they  had  lately  witnessed. 
Let  the  House  of  Lords  remember  that 
their  House  was  a  court  of  justice  as  well 
lis  a  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  character  of  the  Upper 
House  was  of  more  real  importance  to  its 
stability  than  any  transient  acquisition  of 
popularity  at  the  expense  of  principle.  A 
mistake  had  been  propagated,  both  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in  speaking  of 
the  population  of  this,  the  most  produc- 
tive country  in  the  world,  as  if  they 
were  all  mere  consumers.  Their  argu- 
ment proceeded  on  the  evident  fallacy  that 
the  agriculturist  produced  no  more  than 
he  consumed,  which  was  absurd  ;  and  if 
he  did  produce  more  than  he  consumed,  by 
lowering  the  price  of  his  product,  he  must 
lose  upon  the  larger  quantity,  and  be  com- 
pensated on  the  smaller,  and  must  there- 
fore be  a  loser.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord 
John  Russell,  had  said — 

"  The  great  cotton  manufiictures  of  this  coun- 
try, the  great  woollen  manufnctures,  the  great 
linen  manufactures  of  this  country,  are  sent  abroad 
to  compete  in  markets  at  a  (freal  distance  from 
UB :  they  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  America  and 
of  Asia  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  we  therefore  want  no  protection  for  tliem 
In  Sussex  or  in  Lincolnshire.  If  that  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  great  branches  of  our  industry  want  no 
protection,  they  are  not  benefited  by  tlio  iriHing 
and  the  trumpery  protection  which  remains  on 
your  Statute-book,  and  they  are  not  benefited  by 
that  pnitection  which  seems  to  give  to  one  parti- 
cular class  of  industry  an  advantage.  The  great 
Heneral  argument  of  all  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy with  regard  to  protection  applies  to  each 
particular  class.  In  the  first  place,  it  Interferes 
with  the  duo  current  of  trade  on  Iwhalf  of  one 
particular  cLisa  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  lays  a  tax 
tipon  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the  l>enefit  of 
that  particular  claas  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  this 
particular  object  is  not  attained,  and  the  very 
cImscs  it  socks  to  benefit  lose  by  this  pretended 
protection.  Inde<Hl,  these  propositions  liave  now 
Men  so  clearly  prored,  tluit  they  have  become 
axioms  in  political  science." 

For  these  reasons  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
nounced the  Corn  Laws  unjust.  The  two 
first  arguments  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  protection  was  effectual  in 
preserving  the  home  market  to  the  home 
producer,  and  in  thereby  raising  the  price 
of  his  produce  for  his  benefit,  but  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer.      But  the 


third  argument  contradicted  the  two  first, 
and  assumed  that  protection  did  not,  by 
preserving  the  home  market  to  the  home 
producer,  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  j 
but  that  this  was  untrue,  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed from  the  difference  of  price  for  corn  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  from  the  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  sometimes  equal  to  1 7<.  a 
quarter.  But  to  refer  to  the  two  first  ar- 
guments, which  assumed  that  protection  is 
effectual,  because  of  its  partiality.  Now 
the  interests  of  the  producer  were  here 
assumed  to  be  antagonistic  to  those  of  the 
consumer  ;  a  doubtful  hypothesis  in  a  pro- 
ductive country  ;  but  the  laws,  which  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority,  were,  he 
believed,  admitted  to  be  for  the  general 
good,  unless  they  could  be  proved  to  unduly 
oppress  the  minority.  The  question  then 
was,  whether  the  manufacturing  or  the 
agricultural  interest  was  the  most  numer- 
ous ;  for  a  law  which  gave  protection  to  a 
majority,  if  it  did  not  unduly  press  on  the 
minority,  had  always  been  held  to  be  a 
good  law ;  and  this  reduced  the  question  to 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  dependent 
upon  the  different  interests  of  this  country. 
Grievous  mis-statements  had  been  made, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  foreign 
nations,  on  this  important  subject.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  he  would  refer  to  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Guizot,  with  reference  to 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measures,  that  free  trade 
might  be  justified  in  a  State  like  England, 
because  the  population  of  that  country  de- 
pended mainly  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Deparment  had  said 
that  this  country  had  become,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
instead  of  an  agricultural  country  ;  and  in 
support  of  his  position  he  had  referred  to 
the  Population  Returns.  This  matter  had 
been  investigated  county  by  county,  after 
the  plan  that  had  been  used  in  every  census 
except  the  last,  in  order  to  find  whether 
the  classes  dependent  upon  agriculture 
really  were  so  few  in  numbers  as  they 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  last  census; 
and  the  result  he  would  state  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Spaekman,  the  well-known 
writer  on  statistics,  had  analysed  the  re- 
turns, and  the  details  would  shortly  be 
given  to  the  world  in  a  work  now  in  the 
press.  It  appeared  that  the  occupation 
abstract  of  the  census  of  1841  had  been 
niode  out  in  a  diflerent  form  from  that 
of  1831.  The  return  of  1831  was  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  clearly  showed  from 
what  sources  the  different   classes   drew 
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their  means  of  support,  and  upon  what 
interest  they  depended  ;  but,  in  1841,  all 
persons  employed  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicraft,  were  mixed  up  together, 
and  made  to  appear  as  depending  on  the 
manufacturing  interest ;  as  if  the  agricul- 
turists needed  no  shopkeeper  to  buy  his 
goods  from,  no  handicraftsman  to  make 
his  implements,  and  no  railways  or  canals 
to  convey  his  produce  ;  as  if  all  this  traffic, 
and  all  these  means  of  conveyance  and 
sources  of  profit,  were  dependent  on  the 
manufacturing  interest  alone.  It  would 
be  seen  that  while  in  the  census  of  18.31 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  classes — namely,  agri- 
culturists, manufacturers,  and  all  other 
individuals,  such  as  persons  engaged  in 
retail  trades,  capitalists  and  professional 
men,  there  were  but  two  divisions  in  the 
eensng  of  1841 — namely,  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
who  were  set  down  at  2,636,795,  and  per- 
sona engaged  in  agriculture,  who  were  set 
down  St  1,712,699.  Now  in  that  Utter 
return  tliere  was  a  manifest  juggle,  inas- 
much as  many  of  the  members  of  tho«e 
retail  trades  which  were  classed  with  manu- 
factures depended  principally  on  agricul- 
ture for  their  support.  Was  it  possible, 
he  would  ask,  that  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  returns  baseil  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple ?  But  from  the  returns  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  it  appeared  that  in  100  counties 
and  divisions  of  counties  the  agriculturists 
predominated,  while  the  manufactureni 
predominated  in  only  twenty  counties  or 
divisions  of  counties.  It  further  appeareil 
that  the  actual  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  was  3,34.3,9/4,  and  that  the 
number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
manufactures  was  1,867,218;  and  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  population  were  divided 
in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  be 
13,604,91.5  dependent  on  agriculture,  and 
8,009,982  dependent  on  manufactures  ;  so 

ithat  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  or  dependent  on  agriculture  might  be 
taken  at  16,948,889,  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  or  dependent  on  ma- 
nufactures might  be  taken  at  9,887,200  ; 
showing  a  majority  of  7,071,689  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  He  contended  that  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  country,  if  any- 
where equalled,  showed  that  the  Com 
Laws  had  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  British  cultivators,  who  with  their  de- 
pendents constituted  a  vast  majority  of 
•>         the  popoUtion.     Could  it  be  shown  that 


the  minority — those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures— had  been  unduly  oppressed  by  these 
laws  ?  Uad  no  fortunes  been  made  in 
Manchester  ?  Was  Leeds  deserted  ?  Was 
trade  unsound  in  Birmingham  ?  Was  it 
not  notorious  that  the  reverse  of  these 
suppositions  was  the  fact  ?  He  then  had 
a  right  to  assert,  that  to  term  protection 
to  agriculture  tujust,  was  to  propagate  a 
baseless  fallacy.  After  having  trespassed 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  with  these 
details,  he  could  not  help  expressing,  be- 
fore he  concluded,  his  deep  censure  of  the 
change  in  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  upon  the  question.  The  course 
they  had  taken  induced  him  to  believe 
that  their  recent  measures  had  been  long 
secretly  contemplated,  and  that  they  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  state  of  distress 
in  Ireland,  and  by  an  uneasy  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  a 
relapse  of  which  he  believed  would  occur, 
whether  these  measures  passed  or  not. 
But  it  was  not  of  their  opinions  that  he 
complained  ;  and  what  he  complained  of 
was,  that  they  had  so  long  entertained 
those  opinions  onavowcd.  He  could  only 
look  upon  their  present  proposals  as  mea- 
sures secretly  determined  on — produced  in 
fear — introduced  into  that  House  in  arro- 
gance; and  he  was  confident  that,  if  passed, 
they  would  result  in  disaster. 

Mr.  G.  palmer  said,  that  there  was 
never  any  measure  introduced  into  the 
House  more  deserving  their  serious  atten- 
tion than  the  present ;  but  he  thought  that 
if  every  Member  were  to  vote  according  to 
his  feelings,  the  result  would  show  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one  against  it.  One  great 
advantage  which  had  arisen  from  this  de- 
bate was,  that  it  had  shown  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  used  by  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vemment.  He  must  declare,  upon  the 
part  of  the  constituency  which  he  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  not  their  desire,  nor  the 
desire  of  the  agriculturists  of  his  county, 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  interests ; 
but  they  thought  this  measure  would  be 
against  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  agri- 
culturists, but  of  every  one  in  the  coun- 
try. He  believed  the  returns  laid  on 
the  Table  relative  to  our  trade  were  not 
correct ;  but,  admitting  their  correctness, 
the  large  import  of  our  manufactures  on 
the  Continent,  which  they  showed,  would 
not  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  which 
the  measure  would  entail.  If  they  wanted 
2,000,000  quorters  of  corn,  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  hard  gold.  As  for 
America,  it  was  every  day  establishing 
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manufactures  of  its  owd,  so  that  there  was 
no  great  hope  from  that  quarter.  As  re- 
garded the  currency,  they  could  not  issue 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  notes;  and 
if  the  drain  of  gold  became  great,  the  whole 
finance  of  the  country  might  be  deranged. 
Uo  thought  the  better  policy  was,  that 
they  should  mainly  trust  to  themselves  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  he  thought  we 
should  rue  the  day  when  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  foreigner  for  the  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  should  be  sorry 
were  it  supposed  by  any  class,  that  he  or 
his  party  was  influenced  by  interested  mo- 
tives ;  but  then  it  was  only  fair  to  consider 
the  burdens  which  peculiarly  affected  land. 
There  was  not  an  acre  of  old  cultivated  land 
which  was  not  subject  to  a  charge  of  I3<. 
poor  rates,  highway  rates,  county  rates, 
and  other  taxes.  It  was  the  small  farmers 
and  the  labourers  who  would  chiefly  suffer 
by  the  measure  ;  for  the  latter  were  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  the  farmers,  and 
the  small  farmer  could  not,  like  the  man 
of  capital,  reserve  his  crops  for  an  advan-. 
tageous  market,  but  was  frequently  obliged 
to  sell  when  there  was  a  glut,  and  when 
corn  fetched  a  ruinously  low  price.  Sin- 
cerely entertaining  these  opinions,  which 
had  always  been  held  hy  him,  he  must  vote 
against  a  measure  which  he  believed  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country.  These  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  Her  Majesty's  Government  not 
very  long  ago  ;  and  he  had  never  heard  a 
foreigner  speak  on  this  subject  who  did  not 
say  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  their  own 
country. 

Captai.v  POLHILL  thought  the  small 
farmers  would  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  Government  measure  ;  and  so  strong 
had  been  his  impression  on  that  subject 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  a  clause  designed 
for  the  relief  of  those  tenant  farmers.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  a  Select  Committee 
had  been  appointed,  it  would  have  been 
proved  that  the  tenant  farmers  would  be 
deeply  injured  by  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  his  intention  to  have  moved 
the  insertion  of  the  clause  he  had  men- 
tioned; but  he  had  learned  from  the  Speaker 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  wished  it  to  go  forth  to  the  country 
that  he  did  not  shrink  from  fulfilling  his 
duty;  but  the  rules  of  that  House  did  not 
permit  his  doing  so  in  the  manner  he 
wished.  He  entertaintcd  a  strong  sympa- 
thy for  the  class  he  had  alluded  to.     The 


leading  journal  of  the  Empire,  in  one  of  its 
leading  articles,  did  him  the  honour  of 
combating  his  proposition  ;  but  in  doing  so 
used  an  argument  which  he  thought  had 
rather  a  tendency  to  confirm  his  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  for  it  said  that  if  a  Committee 
for  the  relief  of  these  small  farmers  were 
granted,  there  would  be  300,000  appli- 
cants. He  could  not  think  the  extent  of 
the  injury  would  be  so  great.  If  he  thought 
300,000  of  his  countrymen  would  be  ruined 
by  the  measure,  he  would  give  300,000 
votes  against  it,  if  he  had  them.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when 
this  great  measure  ought  to  be  settled  one 
way  or  another,  for  he  believed  there  was 
a  great  stagnation  in  every  department  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  from  the  present 
state  of  incertitude.  If  the  Government 
measure  did  pass,  he  trusted  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  would  be  at  once  dis- 
solved. Ho  could  not  help  expressing  his 
admiration  at  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  who  although  entering  into  the 
combat  at  a  great  disadvantage,  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  such  ability,  prudence, 
and  integrity,  as  must  win  for  him  the  at- 
tachment of  his  own  party  and  the  respect 
of  his  o]iponents.  lie  had  never  given  a 
vote  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  with 
more  reluctance  than  the  present  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill ;  and  he  did  so  in 
order  to  allay  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BENETT  would  not  address  him- 
self to  those  calculations  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  relative  price  of  corn  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  but  would 
confine  himself  entirely  to  one  point, 
namely,  was  the  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ?  He  had  always  said,  that  if  the 
abandonment  of  agriculture  altogether  and 
the  promotion  of  manufactures  was  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  mass,  then  he  would  be 
for  the  extension  of  manufacturer  and  the 
suppression  of  agriculture.  But  he  beUeved 
no  such  thing,  aud  it  was  because  he  con- 
sulted the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number 
that  he  opposed  the  present  measure.  It 
was  remarkable  that  the  free  traders  were 
only  free  traders  in  agriculture,  not  in 
manufactures ;  and  they  argued  that  the 
larger  was  the  amount  of  corn  purchased 
in  foreign  countries,  and  by  consequence 
the  less  it  was  grown  here,  the  greater  would 
be  the  export  and  sale  of  manufactures. 
Now,  he  did  not  think  that  the  evidence 
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which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  that 
Honse  was  calculated  to  show  that  those 
engaged  in  manufactures  were  in  a  very 
enviable  condition.  On  this  point  he  would 
refer  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  one  who  was  known 
as  a  very  kindhearted  man,  and  one  who 
had  formerly  advocated  the  free  import  of 
com.  A  more  kindhearted  or  a  more  pa- 
triotic man  did  not  e.xist ;  he  referred  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  whose  au- 
thority he  was  iiappy  to  bo  able  to  appeal 
to  in  support  of  this  view.  On  the  2/th  of 
March,  1844,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  :  — 

"  Millions,  be  might  aajr,  of  men  had  collected 
together  for  Che  first  time  in  certain  limited  spaces; 
millions — not  skilled  artisans,  but  men  carrying 
on,  in  their  several  classes,  some  one  particular 
branch  of  industry,  which  they  practised  from  the 
first  moment  at  which  they  could  work,  till  they 
could  work  no  longer — the  great  mass  of  them,  in 
6u!t,  just  as  unskilled  as  the  rudest  agricultural 
labourer.  Thus  large  massesof  unskilled,  needy,  im- 
porerished  labourers  were  collected  together,  sub- 
jected to  terrible  privations  and  diacomfort*  from 
their  very  airglomcration  ;  from  the  same  cause 
almost  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  :  and  from 
the  same  cause  ready  and  apt  to  combine  for  mis- 
chief. Was  this  a  state  of  things  which  Parlia- 
ment could  regard  with  satisfaction  ?  Was  it  a 
good  state  of  things?  Was  it  better  for  the  work- 
ing people  1  Was  it  better  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity? What  was  the  physical  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  people  thus  collected  together  ?  Was 
it  a  satis&ctory  one  ?  lie  would  not  go  into  any 
lengthened  details,  but  let  him  simply  ask  the 
House  to  remember  what  had  been  shown  to  be 
the  comparative  duration  of  life  in  Manchester,  for 
instance,  and  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  an  agricul- 
tural district.  In  Wiltshire,  the  average  duration 
of  life  was  thirty- three  years  ;  in  Manchester,  it 
was  only  seventeen.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  diflbrence  in  the  duration  of  human  life  sprung 
solely  or  mainly  from  the  nature  of  fiictory  labour; 
but  it  clearly  must  arise  from  the  circumstances 
taken  all  together  under  which  that  Ubour  was 
carried  on  in  the  great  towns.  Now,  it  could  not 
he  doubted  that  the  evils  of  this  physical  condition 
were  calculated  to  grow  worse  in  every  succeeding 
generation.  A  people  whose  life  was  reduced  to 
one-half  of  the  usual  average  of  the  labouring  clasa 
by  no  accident,  no  sudden  disaster,  no  cliance  epi- 
demic, but  by  the  constant  action  of  circunutanoes 
iinfavourable  to  health  and  longevity,  were  not 
likely  to  propagate  a  vigorous  and  healthy  race. 
He  thought  that  no  Ij^gislaturc  could  view  with 
indifference  a  state  of  things  that  thus  shortened 
human  life,  and  tended  to  deteriorate  the  species. 
In  some  respects,  no  doulit,  the  facuiry  labourer 
was  better  otf  than  other  unskilled  Ubourcrs.  But 
he  did  think  tliat  there  were  circumstances  in  that 
kind  of  laljour  that  tended  to  the  injury  of  health. 
The  mere  temperature  in  which  they  worked  must 
tend  to  this  result.  There  were  these  poor  people 
working  for  houraand  hours  together,  all  daylong, 
in  an  Indian  temperature,  and  then  turned  out  to 
go  home  and  sleep  in  a  northern  climate.  Nor 
was  their  social  and  moral  condition  at  all  tatia- 


ftctory.  No  man  could  venture  to  say  that  they 
were  properly  educated.  No  man  could  say  that 
their  religious  wants  were  properly  attended  to. 
No  man  could  say  that  their  moral  condition  was 
wholesome  or  natural.  The  mode  of  employment 
was  such  as  to  subvert  all  the  ordinary  relations 
of  the  sexes  as  to  labour;  the  women  and  children 
did  the  hard  work,  the  men  occupied  themselves 
with  the  household  duties." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  at  the  period  he  mentioned. 
Now,    however,    the    hon.    Member    was 
changed   in    sentiment,  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  greatly  surprised  that  he  should 
now  be  the  advocate  of    a  system  which 
perpetuated  the  evil,  and  caused  destruc- 
tion to  human  life.      Was  it  not  strange 
that  the  average  duration  of  human  life 
should  be  only  seventeen  years   in  Man- 
chester, and  thirty-three  in  Wilts  ?     Could 
he  support  a  measure  which,  by  fostering 
the  causes  tending  to  depression  and  de- 
gradation of  the  population,  produced  the 
ill  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
so  feelingly  complained?    He  (Mr.  Benett) 
had    always    been    desirous    of  increasing 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people  ; 
and   he  would   say,    that  if  effects  were 
contrary    to   what   he    had    shown    to   be 
the   case   of    the   manufacturing    popula- 
tion— if,   to    be    more  clear,  the  duration 
of  life  was   greater    in    Manchester  than 
in  Wilts,  and  the  present  system  of  poor 
laws   tended  to  decrease    that    mortality, 
most    surely  would    he    then   change    the 
views  he  had  held  so  long,  and  vote  for 
that    system    which    increased    life.     The 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
expressed  an  opinion  last  night  which  nar- 
rowed this  question  to  a  simple  point,  and 
which  he  had  delivered  in  that  House  many 
years  before  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  dis- 
played those  talents  which  placed  him  in 
his  present    eminent   position — that    was, 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  mass   of  the   people.     Could  that  be 
called  a  happy  state  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  life  was  seventeen  years  ?     He 
would  ask,  too,  if  the  misery  and  destitu- 
tion detailed    in   the  Reports  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  exhibited  the  happi- 
ness of  a  large  portion  of  the  community? 
The    deep   distress    of    the    labourers    in 
Dorsetiihire  had  been  brought  before  the 
country.    A  great  fallacy,  however,  existed 
on  this  general  subject  of  distress  and  pro- 
sperity.    A  prosperous  and  happy  period 
may  be  felt  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
but    happiness  did  not  consist   in    money 
only.      Any  man  who  had  lived  as  long  as 
he  had  lived,  would  be  well  informed,  that 
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seasons  of  prosperity  did  not  last  for  over. 
Great  fortunes  were  rapidly  made  by  manu- 
facturers; but  this  could  not  always  follow, 
and  at  last,  tbu  people  would  be  left  to 
starve,  or  else  depend  on  the  charity  of  the 
landowners.     He  did  not  find  himself  equol 
to  enter  as  fully  as  others  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  debate,     lie  was  a  very  old  man. 
For  fifty  years,  at  least,  he  had  practically 
advocated  the  happiness  of  the  people.    He 
spoke  that  night,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time 
in  that   House;    and   he  was   desirous  of 
knowing  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  measure  they 
had  introduced,  and  what  was  likely'  to  be 
its  result  ?      Did  they   imagine  that  this 
country  would  go  on  increasing  in  po])ula- 
tion  for   a  thousand   years  ?      Were   the 
people  to  be  forced  forward  to  a  more  ex- 
cessive competition  than  they  had  yet  sus- 
tained ?     Was  there  to  be  no  rest  for  na- 
tions ?     Was  not  this  country  to  have  any 
quiet  ?     Were  the  people  to  be  urged  for- 
ward with  railroad  speed,  and  the  Minrsters 
to  allow  of  no  cessation  ?     Would  such  a 
condition  increase  the  real  happiness  of  the 
community  ?     He  thought  not.     Manufac- 
tures might  be  increased    until  England 
might  indeed  become  the  workshop  of  tho 
world;  but  would  this  be  happiness  ?    Great 
Britain  was   strong  in  her  power  and  her 
glory,  and,  therefore,  why  not  rest  ?     But 
it  appeared  no  rest  was  to  be  allowed.     He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  trade, 
when  founded  ou  such  a  reckless  principle, 
could  only  lead  to  speculation;  and  it  was 
dreadful  that  the  Government  should  not 
possess  the  foresight  to  perceive  the  end  of 
the  system  they  felt  so  anxious  to  extend. 
When  the  impoverished  condition  of   the 
labourer  was  made  the  subject  matter  of 
debate,  why  not  also  bring  the  state  of  the 
Irish  labourer  into  notice  ?     It  had  been 
stated  that  a  high  remuneration  for  labour 
may  exist  with  a  low  price  of  corn.     This 
he    denied.     It    was    impossible.     If   tho 
labour  market  could  be  regidiUed,  why  did 
not  the  Government   apply  themselves  to 
the  task  in  Ireland  ?     Ireland,  however, 
■ecmed   the  great   difficulty — tho  Asses' 
bridge— of  the  whole  work.    Here  was  the 
finest  country  in  the  whole  world  in  the 
very  depths  of  destitution,  and  no  efforts 
«ver   yet   made   appeared   to   make    any 
change  in  the  character  of  its  misery.     As 
he  before  observed,  this  was  probably  tho 
last   time  he    slioidd  address  the  House. 
Allow  him   to  repeat,  that  the  great  duty 
of  Governments  was  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  he 


was  of  opinion  that  any  system  which  cur- 
tailed tlie  duration  of  human  life  should 
not  have  the  support  of  those  who  legislate 
for  tho  country  at  large. 

Mr.  PLUMi'TR£  had  heard  nothing 
during  this  lengthened  discussion  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  experimeot 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to 
try.  The  Government  were  taking  a  step 
which,  so  far  from  approving,  he  very  mucli 
deplored,  as  being  ra.sh  and  perilous.  By 
the  policy  they  were  pursuing,  they  had 
divided  a  groat  party,  who  had  heretofore 
given  the  right  lion.  Baronet  an  honest 
and  an  indepetidcnt  support.  The  confi- 
dence of  that  large  j>nrty  was  destroyed, 
the  country  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
how  matters  were  to  be  settled  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predict.  He  remembered  in 
the  year  1835,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  who  was  then  Minister  of  tho 
Crown,  had  proposed  his  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
that  he  would  not  object  to  that  Act,  be- 
cause he  considered  that  it  would  provide 
a  due  ond  adequate  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Caylcy)  had  last 
night  delivered  a  speech  which  mode  a  deep 
impression  upon  him  (Mr.  Pluniptrc),  in 
the  course  of  which  he  stated  what  his 
calculations  were  as  to  what  the  price  of 
com  would  be  if  this  measure  passed  into 
a  law.  Ho  called  upon  the  House  to  re- 
collect these  calculations,  and  to  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  clergy  would  bo 

finccd  if  these  anticipations  were  realised, 
n  1839,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  objected 
to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  upon  this  subject,  aird 
said  that  before  he  attemi)ted  to  alter  the 
Corn  Law  by  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty, 
he  ought  to  alter  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  ;  and  that  he  could  not  consider  him 
an  honest  man  if  he  did  not  first  ]>roposo 
an  alteration  of  that  Act.  He  called  upon 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  take  the  same 
course  now  himself  which  he  had  on  a 
former  juried  so  earnestly  suggested  to 
the  noble  Lord.  Ho  knew  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  might  work  unjustly,  cruelly, 
and  prejudicially  against  tho  tithcpayer; 
but  it  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing  the 
tithe-receiver  of  one-third,  or  perliaps  one- 
half  of  his  income.  If  they  took  the  man 
with  only  300/.  a  year  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  now,  and  that  this  measure, 
if  passed,    would    reduce    this  income  to 
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200/.,  they  would  be  surely  inflicting  an 
act  of  cruel  injustice  upon  him,  which  they 
might  not  afterwards  be  well  able  to  re- 
dress. He  would  ask  them  whether  they 
would  now  consent  to  alter  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  and  thereby  place  the 
clergy  in  that  position  which  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  themselves  they  should  enjoy; 
for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  himself 
admitted  that  they  were  entitled  to  due 
and  adequate  protection.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  view  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  the  House, 
and  w^hich  had  before  been  e.xpressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  namely,  they  were 
hound  to  consider  how  they  could  best 
promote,  to  the  largest  extent,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  largest  mass  of  the  people. 
If  he  had  not  a  deep  conviction  that  this 
measure,  instead  of  effecting  that  desirable 
object,  would  inflict  the  most  serious  injury 
upon  the  people,  he  would  not  continue  his 
opposition  to  it  for  a  single  minute.  He 
believed  that  they  were  taking  steps  which 
would  most  seriously  affect  and  injure  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  largest  mass  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  This  injury 
would  begin  with  the  agricultural  labourer; 
it  would  then  travel  to  the  small  tenant- 
farmer,  from  him  to  the  landowners,  and 
from  them  to  the  operatives  and  manufac- 
turers generally.  He  believed  it  could  not 
he  otherwise  ;  that  if  they  depressed  the 
agricultural  interest,  every  other  interest 
would  suffer  also.  By  their  present  course 
they  were  about  causing  a  larger  amount 
of  misery  than  they  would  ever  have  it  in 
their  power  to  repair.  The  party  with 
which  lie  was  connected  were  taunted  and 
ridiculed  as  hardhearted  men,  who  had  no 
feelings  for  the  poor.  He  hoped,  and 
trusted,  and  believed,  that  they  entered  as 
earnestly  and  sincerely  into  the  comforts 
of  those  who  were  round  them  as  any 
other  class  in  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, because  he  wished  to  see  the  hap- 
piness and  the  comforts  of  the  people 
mcreaaed,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  take  so  determined  a  stand  against  this 
measure.  He  believed  in  his  conscience 
that,  if  passed,  it  would  inflict  an  injury 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  rather  than  pro- 
mote their  interests.  God  forbid  that  he 
should  have  any  selfish  motives  for  his 
conduct  in  this  matter !  Upon  the  grounds 
he  had  just  stated,  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  give  his  most  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure. 

Mu.  IIASTIE  thought  all  the  arguments 


against  this  measure  resolved  themselves 
into  apprehensions  of  a  reduction  of  rents. 
He  believed  it  might  be  calculated  that 
the  average  price  of  corn  for  the  next  ten 
years  would  be  15  per  cent,  less  than  the 
price  during  the  last  ten  years.  To  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  practicable,  how  rents  would 
be  affected  by  the  reduction  of  prices,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of 
the  kingdom  from  which  rent  was  derived, 
and  of  which  com,  including  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  peas,  formed  part.  The 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated 
at  59,500,000?.;  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country 
was  calculated  by  M'CuUoch,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  British  Empire,  at 
250,500,000i.  Of  this  amount,  the  por- 
tion made  up  by  the  price  of  corn  would 
be  reduced  15  per  cent.  It  could  not  be 
doubted,  though  the  present  Corn  Law 
was,  as  described  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  a  most  unjust  law,  that  the 
landed  interest  viewed  its  anticipated  repeal 
with  a  needless  and  irrational  alarm.  In 
his  (Mr.  Hastic's)  opinion,  should  the  new 
measure  pass  to-morrow,  there  would  bo 
no  greater  reduction  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  or  in  rentals,  than  that 
which  he  had  mentioned. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  said,  that  the  House 
must  feel  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  details  which  he  had  furnished, 
and  which  they  had  in  vain  sought  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  satisfied  that  the  landed 
interest  had  no  cause  for  apprehension;  ho 
could  not  undertake  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  strong 
fact  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com 
would  be  fifteen  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
details  furnished  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Somersetshire,  had,  however, 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  reduction 
would  in  fact  be  much  greater;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  was  very  much  surprised 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
ventured  on  any  predictions  of  the  samo 
kind;  but  so  it  was:  the  Government  had 
not  ventured  upon  any  such  confident  anti- 
cipations as  the  hon.  Member;  they  had 
not  ventured  to  prophesy  what  woidd  be 
the  result  of  their  own  measure.  Ho  had 
certainly  expected  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  some  de- 
claration on  that  subject  last  night;  but 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  contented  him- 
self with  impugning  the  data  of  his  hon. 
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Friends,  without  furnishing  any  better  or 
more  accurate  information  to  the  House. 
When  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  had  made  statements  and 
drawn  inferences,  which  were  to  his  mind 
rery  clear  and  convincing,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  disposed  of  them  in  the  same  sum- 
mary way  in  which  he  had  before  dismissed 
his  own  opinions,  and  said,  "  I  don't  ad- 
mit your  data."  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  speech  which 
was  certainly  very  comprehensive,  since 
it  completed  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
globe,  endeavoured  to  show  that  there 
was  no  corn  to  come  into  this  country 
from  anywhere;  but  last  night  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  delay  of 
this  mea.>iure  had  caused  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  foreign  corn  in  this  country,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  that  delay  there  was 
great  danger  that  they  might  be,  by  an 
avalanche,  overwhelmed  when  the  flood- 
gates were  opened.  That  was  rather  in- 
consistent with  the  former  argument  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  delay  therefore 
had,  at  all  events,  this  good  effect — it  had 
removed  some  of  the  argnments  which,  nt 
the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  were 
urged  in  suj)port  of  this  measure.  Ab- 
staining, however,  from  any  prediction,  the 
Government  had  still  ventured  to  antici- 
pate that  the  reduction  in  prices  would  bo 
just  enough  to  benefit  the  consumer,  but 
not  enough  to  injure  the  producer.  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  in  entire  darkness 
as  to  the  results  of  their  own  measure,  they 
yet  took  upon  themselves  to  assume  that 
that  golden  mean  would  be  attained.  But 
he  asked,  hod  those  discussions  shown  that 
the  fears  of  the  landed  interest  were  ground- 
less ?  Had  it  not  been  shown  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  in 
the  north  of  Europe  was  about  35t.,  and 
that  protection,  by  the  cost  of  freight  alone, 
would  not  be  sufficient  ?  It  had  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  to 
London  or  Hull  was  less  than  that  of  trans- 
mission, inland,  from  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try to  another,  though  no  very  great  dis- 
tance apart.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion 
stated,  that  in  184.1  the  freight  from  Ham- 
burgh was  \t.  per  quarti.'r:  that  statement 
had  excited  cou.sidcrable  surprise,  and  he 
had  since  made  inquiries  on  the  subject 
from  an  extensive  shipowner  at  Hamburgh. 
The  answer  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  a 
warm  free  trader,  was,  that  the  average 


price  of  wheat,  when  crops  were  good  and 
prices  were  high  in  England,  was  35s. ;  that 
when  there  was  no  demand  for  exportation, 
30s. ;  and  that  upon  occasions  of  sudden 
demand  for  French  consumption  it  might 
advance  to  40*.  Now,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  com  in  the  north  of 
Europe  was  full  5s.  a  quarter  better  than  the 
average  price  in  England,  so  that  5s.  must 
be  deducted  from  that  amount.  His  cor- 
respondent also  stated  that  the  first  freight 
■was  2s.  per  quarter;  but  that  as  the  season 
advanced,  vessels  might  probably  be  en- 
gaged at  fi-om  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  dd.  It  was, 
however,  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  refer 
to  that  statement  after  the  ample  details 
laid  before  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lyrin.  There  was  another 
argument  triumphantly  answered  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  a  favourite 
argument  with  the  supporters  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  this :  that  the  corn  was  so 
distributed  that  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  market  would  immediately  raise 
the  price  all  over  the  world.  The  answer 
simply  was,  that  when  supply  was  re- 
stricted, a  sudden  demand  of  course  raised 
the  price;  but  that  the  sources  of  supply 
being  abundant,  the  effect  of  steady  and 
constant  demand  was  not  to  increase,  but 
in  the  long  mn  to  diminish  jirice.  That 
was  a  doctrine  which  might  be  classed 
amongst  those — such  favourites  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet — the  doctrines  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  increased  means  of  transit  by 
railways,  for  the  formation  of  which  the 
north  of  Europe  was  a  very  favourable 
country,  would  open  new  sources  of  supply, 
and  afford  ready  access  to  the  markets  of 
England.  With  regard  to  competition,  it 
might  be  the  effect  of  moderate  competition 
to  stimulate;  but  it  was  the  effect  of  ex- 
cessive competition  entirely  to  paralyse.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the 
English  farmers  would  be  subjected  to  com- 
petition under  this  Bill.  They  were  told 
to  improve.  It  was  said  that  there  were 
boundless  sources  of  supply  yet  untouched, 
latent  mines  of  wealth  yet  to  be  explored; 
and  that  if  they  would  exercise  industry, 
talent,  and  cnteq)rise;  if  they  would  dis- 
card antiquated  modes,  and  avail  themselves 
of  modern  science,  they  would  be  able  to 
contend  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
foreign  grower.  He  fully  admitted  that 
there  was  great  room  for  improvement; 
that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  the  effect  of  improvements  had 
been  tested,  and  much  larger  districts  still 
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capable  of  greater  improvement;  but  when 
they  talked  of  industry,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,    hon.   Gentlemen   omitted    one 
important    Ingredient    of    the    process — 
the    application  of  capital.     Capital,  and 
very    large    capital,    was    absolutely   ne- 
cessary for  such   improvements.      It  had 
been  said,  that  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
the  knowledge  of  mathematics;  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  no  cheap  road  to  the  im- 
provement of  land,  whether  it  consisted 
in  draining,  subsoiling,  embanking,  manur- 
ing, the  making   of  roads,   or  any  other 
process:  those  who  engaged  in  it  must  be 
prepared  to  expend  a  large  capital.     Then 
how  was   it   possible   that  a   Bill,  which 
would  expose  the  farmer  to  such  compe- 
tition, which  would  render  his  profits  so 
much  smaller  and  so  uncertain — -how,  he 
asked,  could  such  a   measure  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  farmer  to  employ  ca- 
pital in  the  improvement  of  his  farm  ?     If 
the  farmer  held  his  l.OOOi.  in  his  hands, 
he  had  it  safe;  but  was  there  anything  in 
their  legislation  to  induce  him  to  part  with 
it  ?     He  could  only  say,  that  if  he  were  a 
farmer  he  should  hesitate  long  before  he 
embarked   his   money  in  so   hazardous  a 
speculation.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
drawn  an  imaginary  line  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Inverness,   and  had    said  that  the 
counties  on  the   east  of  that   line    grew 
nearly  all  the  corn  for  the  consumption  of 
those  on  the  west:  they  might  add  to  that, 
that  the  counties  to  the  east  were  those  in 
which  all  the  great  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  had  taken  place.     The 
Lothians,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Norfolk,  had  been  held  up  as 
patterns,  and  cited  as  examples  for  the  rest 
of  the  country;  yet  those  were  the  very 
counties  which  would  be  most  injured  by 
this  measure  :  those  who  had  laid  out  their 
capital,  who  had  ventured  to  improve  their 
land — those  were  the  men  whom  they  were 
now  about  to  teach  what  it  was  to  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  a  British  Parliament.     There 
was  one  point  so  important  that  it  had  been 
touched  upon  by  almost  all  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  course  of  these  discus- 
sions to  which  he  must  refer,  he  meant  the 
operation  of  this  measure  on  the  wages  of 
labour.     The  right  hon.  Gentlemen   who 
supported  the  measure  had  started  a  doc- 
trine perfectly  novel  and  quite  inconsistent, 
as  he  thought,  with  the  boasted  doctrines 
of  free  trade.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary   of   State  had  stated,  that 
the  wages  of  labour  did  not  depend  on  the 
price  of  food.     He  could  not  underBtaud 


that  doctrine  in  a  country  like  this  ;  he 
could  understand  it  perfectly  well  in  a  coun- 
try where  labour  was  scarce,  and  employers 
were  competing  for  labour;  not  of  a  coun- 
try like  this  where  the  labourers  were  com- 
peting for  employment.  Let  them  take 
the  case  of  America,  or  the  still  stronger 
case  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  There  was 
no  country  in  which  the  labourer  more 
easily  provided  himself  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  in  Jamaica — none  where  the 
employer  was  so  much  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  the  labourer;  and  there  that 
state  of  things  existed  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  no  proportion  between  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions. 
But  the  case  of  England  was  quite  dif- 
ferent; the  case  of  an  old  densely  peopled 
country,  in  which  the  population  had  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  would  increase  in 
a  still  greater  proportion  after  this  measure 
had  passed.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred  to  three  years'  experience  on  that 
subject;  and  the  experience  of  three  years 
hod  led  him  into  error  in  that  as  in  other 
respects.  Fluctuations  were  quite  possible; 
and  under  the  influence  of  temporary  prices, 
such  as  the  formation  of  railways,  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions  might 
not  vary  together;  but  the  tendency  was 
uniform  in  a  country  like  this;  in  the  long 
run  the  labourer  must  be  dependent  on 
the  employer  for  his  wages,  and  the  em- 
ployer must  be  able  to  make  his  own  terras, 
and  to  reduce  the  wages  whenever  the 
price  of  food  should  permit  him  to  do  so. 
Great  complaint  had  been  made,  that  so 
much  of  these  discussions  had  been  taken 
up  in  recrimination  and  accusation.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  amenable  to  that 
charge  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
branch  of  the  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;  and  he  could  not  sit  down,  al- 
though he  would  avoid  even  a  tinge  of  that 
acrimony  which  had  not  unnaturally  been 
exhibited  by  some  hon.  Members,  without 
expressing  his  sentiments  on  that  import- 
ant subject.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  he 
had  been  actuated  only  by  the  most  dis- 
interested sense  of  public  duty.  To  him 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  should  make  any  such  assurance, 
lie  deplored  the  policy  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  adopted  ;  he  con.sidered 
it  a  great  and  grievous  error  ;  but  he  felt 
the  most  entire  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
him.  He  did  not  say  this  for  the  purpose 
of  interposing  a  Parliamentary  shield,  un- 
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tier  oover  of  which  he  might  launch  his 
sarcMm*  at  the  right  hon.  Barunct.  IIo 
Hid  M  eimply  because  he  bcHevcd  it. 
But  while  ho  imputed  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  nothing  more  tlian  error  of  judg- 
ment,  it  waa,  in  his  opinion,  an  enormous 
errors-one  of  those  errors  which  ship- 
wrecked  statesmen,  and  which  shook  States. 
He  could  not,  however,  forget  what  they 
owed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  lie  re- 
membered the  finances  of  the  country  re- 
established ;  the  credit  of  the  country  res- 
cued from  insolvency  ;  China  pacified,  and 
commercial  intercourse  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  footing  ;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Maine  boundary  upon  just 
terms  ;  relations  of  cordial  amity  replac- 
ing a  state  of  feverish  irritation  between 
this  country  and  France  ;  tranquillity  at 
home,  except  in  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  Ireland  ;  and,  of  late,  our  Indian  em- 
pire confirmed  by  victories  which  bad  de- 
corated the  standard  of  our  country  with 
the  purest  laurels  conqueror  ever  gathered 
— all  these  great  merits  he  admitted  ;  but 
he  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether 
to  him  alone  was  due  all  the  credit — 
whether  entirely  by  him  these  advantages 
had  been  achieved  —  whether  they  were 
not  ascnbable  to  the  efforts  of  that  great 
party  which  had  placed  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet in  power,  and  enabled  him  to  wield 
with  a  firm  hand  the  mighty  energies  of 
this  great  nation.  The  misfortune  of  re- 
cent events  was,  that  inevitably,  neces- 
sarily, he  had  broken  the  wand,  he  had 
destroyed  the  power  which  had  effected  so 
much  good ;  and  so  completely  destroyed 
it,  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  ever 
be  knit  together  again.  This  wos  surely 
»  high  price  to  pay  for  a  measure  of  poli- 
tical economy.  lie  deeply  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  hove  taken 
a  courso  which  had  crcotod  so  wide  a 
breach  in  the  great  party  he  hod  been  the 
mean*  of  forming,  not  only  in  that  House, 
but  in  the  country  ;  but  he  was  glad  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  that  course  was  the 
result  of  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Ucntlenian.  and  one 
which  could  only  be  palliated  by  the  vast 
amount  of  service  he  had  jircviously  ren- 
der«Mi  to  the  country. 

Mb.  SlIARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  founded  his  arguments  against 
the  measure  of  the  Govcrimicnt  on  the 
allegation  of  the  immense  fall  which  that 
meaaure  would  produce  in  agricultural  pro- 


duce. He  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  wished  to 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  other 
hon.  Members  who  took  a  ainiilnr  course  of 
argument,  that  their  reasoning  operated  in 
two  ways.  They  might  show  an  injury  to 
the  agricultural  interest  by  the  great  fall 
which  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  agri.. 
cultural  produce  ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  taught  the  labouring  classes  the  im- 
mense injury  which  had  been  done  to  thera, 
and  would  be  done  to  them,  by  holding  up 
the  price  of  provisions.  It  would  impress 
upon  that  class  the  feeling  which  they  had 
already,  in  a  very  strong  degree,  imbibed, 
that  this  was  a  landlord  question,  and  not 
a  question  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  by  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  provisions  they  were 
endeavouring  to  support  the  landed  interest 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  masses  of  the 
community.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ar- 
gument were  correct,  that  the  fall  of  pro- 
visions would  be  so  great,  was  he  not 
proving,  by  that  very  same  argument,  that 
the  labouring  classes  would  be  in  as  great 
a  degree  benefited  by  that  reduction  of 
price  ?  The  hon.  Gentlemau  who  took 
that  course  of  argument  ought  to  reflect 
upon  the  injury  which  they  migiit  do  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  aristocracy  of  this 
country,  by  making  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  tho 
country  were  hostile  to  their  interests  ? 
What  injury  so  great  could  be  done  to  the 
aristocracy  as  to  raise  the  opinion  in  tho 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  aristocracy 
were  tho  cause  of  the  miseries  they  suf. 
fered?  Therefore,  he  would  impress  upon 
those  hon.  Members  that  tliey  ought  not 
to  rest  their  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Government  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  fall  of  produce  would  he 
so  great  ;  for  the  more  they  based  their 
arguments  upon  that  position,  the  more 
anxiety  they  would  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  that  measure  of  the  Go- 
remment  should  become  law.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  tho  importance  of 
capital.  Ho  admitted  that  importance  ; 
but  lot  the  hon.  Gentleman  recollect  how 
capital  was  created.  It  was  created  by 
the  labour  of  the  industrious  classes ;  that 
labour  was  the  origin  of  all  wealth  and 
prospority  ;  and  therefore  those  closse* 
were  imtitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
spect. Would  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gen» 
tieman  1)C  an  answer  to  the  starving  labourer 
who  could  not  obtain  the  provision  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and 
his  family?  Would  such  an  argument  a* 
that  raise  the  aristocracy  of  England  io  the 
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Affections  of  the  people  ?     He  would  say, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  should  be  to  supply  the  people 
of  England,  the  mass  of  the  community, 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  cheap- 
est terms  ;    and  every  act  of  legislation 
which  would  stand  between  the  people  and 
cheap  food,  was  an  injury  which  the  people 
of  England  could  never  forget  or  forgive. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  the  wages 
of  the   labourer  falling  with  the   price  of 
provisions.    That  argument  had  been  raised 
over    and    over    again,  and    it   had   been 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  wages  did 
not  fall  proportionably  with  the   price  of 
provisions.      He  would  not  contend  that 
the  price  of  provisions  might  not  operate 
in  some  degree  on  the  rate  of  wages  ;  hut 
statistical  returns  proved  that  wages  were 
higher  in  proportion  when  the  price  of  food 
was  lower.     Therefore,  wages  were  in  a 
better  condition  when  food  was  cheap  than 
when  it  was  dear;  that  had  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  information  that 
could  not  be  refuted.     The  principal  rea- 
son that  had  induced  him  (Mr.  Crawford) 
to  rise  on  this  occasion,  was  to  reply  to 
certain  arguments  that  had  been  reiterated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  an- 
swered over  and  over  again  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.     It 
had  been  asserted  that  there  was  no  real 
distress  in  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Crawford)  beg- 
ged leave  to  contradict  that  assertion:  there 
was  great  distress  in  Ireland.    He  admitted 
that,  in  the  most  distressed  parts  of  Ire- 
land, the  markets  did  not  show  that  dis- 
tress in  the  manner  which  some  persons 
might  e-tpect.     In  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tresaed  parts  of  Ireland,  the  price  of  pota- 
toes and  provisions  had  not  risen  propor- 
tionably to  that  distress.     Why  had  they 
not  risen  ?     Because  the  people  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  buy  food.     The  people 
who   depended    upon    their  own  produce, 
being  deprived  of  it,  could  not  go  into  the 
market  to  buy  produce  ;  but  in  the  part 
of  Ireland  where   the  people  were   in   a 
condition  to  buy  produce,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  loss  of  their  potatoes,  the  markets 
had   risen  to   an   intolerable   pitch.      He 
would  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  market  of 
Belfast,  and  to  that  part  of  Ireland.     In 
Belfast  the   market  had  risen  to  5s.  and 
.5».  9>d.  per  cwt. — a  price  which  should  be 
a  starvation  price  ;  oat.-*  had  risen  to  10<., 
and  oatmeal  had  risen  to  1$.     Within  the 
last  few  days,  a  meeting  was  called  in  the 
town  of  Dowupatrick,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  food  for  the  distressed  inhabits 


ants ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the 
unusually  high  price  of  potatoes,  which 
was  likely  to  increase  during  the  summer 
months,  was  such  as  to  call  for  public  at- 
tention. Here  was  a  proof  that,  in  the 
very  best  part  of  Ireland,  where  labour  was 
best  requited,  the  distress  was  great ;  and 
if  distress  existed  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
where  people  were  in  so  much  better  a  con- 
dition than  in  other  parts,  what  must  be 
the  distress  in  those  other  parts  where 
neither  wages  nor  employment  could  he 
supplied  ?  He  would  unhesitatingly  say, 
that  distress  to  a  vast  degree  was  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  Ireland  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that,  from  the 
causes  he  had  stated,  the  markets  in  some 
places  did  not  exhibit  distress  in  that  de- 
gree that  might  bo  expected.  He  (Mr. 
Crawford)  also  unhesitatingly  stated  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
all  classes  that  cheap  food  should  be  sup- 
pHcd  to  both  English  and  Irish.  He 
agreed  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people,  that  this  could  he  considered  as 
nothing  but  a  landlord  question  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Crawford)  felt  that  the  landlords  could 
never  have  a  jiist  security  for  their  exist- 
ence and  prosperity,  except  it  was  founded 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  He  (Mr. 
Crawford)  was  of  opinion  there  would  be 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  produce  which 
could  not  be  compensated  for  by  a  fair  reduc- 
tion of  rents  by  the  landlord.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  expect  that  a  very  great 
reduction  of  rents  would  be  necessary.  He 
thought  the  improvements  that  would  be 
effected  in  producing  agricultural  produce 
would  be  such  as  to  render  very  little  re- 
duction necessary.  As  a  landlord,  he  (Mr. 
Crawford)  did  not  care  what  the  reduction 
might  bo  that  would  be  necessary.  He 
should  not  stand  against  the  true  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  nation ;  and  let  the 
landlords  be  affected  by  it  as  they  might, 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  give  all  the  sup- 
port in  his  power — not  only  as  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor, but  as  an  English  representative 

to  the  measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  four  months  had 
now  elapsed  since  those  measures  had  been 
introduced,  and  he  had  waited  patiently  in 
the  expectation  that  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters would  have  given  some  other  reason 
for  bringing  them  into  that  House,  than 
those  which  had  been  successfully  combat- 
ed by  those  very  Gentlemen,  when  propo- 
sitions of  a  similar  natm'e  emanated  from 
hou.  Gentlemen   who  Ubually  sat  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  HouRe.  lie  had  expect- 
ed that  some  reason  would  have  been  given 
for  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
minds  of  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  and 
which  should  induce  them  to  falsify  nil 
their  professions,  to  abandon  all  their  for- 
mer opinions,  and  cause  them  to  turn  re- 
negades to  those  opinions,  the  free  expres- 
sion of  which  had  obtained  them  their  seats, 
lie  had  seen  nothing  happen  during  any 
month  of  the  present  year  which  could  in- 
duce him  to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  been  wrong  in  the  whole  of 
their  anterior  policy  upon  the  Corn  Laws. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  raised  the  cry  of 
famine  in  Ireland,  knowing  well  that  no 
Gentleman  in  that  House  could  hear  that 
cry  without  feeling  a  deep  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  labouring  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
they  had  successfully  proved  that  case. 
Their  defence  of  the  measure — a  measure 
which  was  wholly  uncalled  for — was  full 
of  inconsistencies.  They  had  put  it  forth, 
■  that  the  supply  of  grain  in  this  country 
had  been  for  some  years  insufficient  for 
the  supply  of  the  people.  Why,  the  re- 
turns which  were  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  proved  that  the  supply  of  corn 
had  been  fully  adequate  to  feed  even  our 
largely  increasing  population.  Then  they 
were  told  that  our  acres  did  not  grow  with 
the  population.  He  maintained  that  in 
Canada  and  in  Australia  our  acres  grow 
far  faster  than  the  population — those,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  Crown,  were  wait- 
ing to  pour  in  their  wheat  into  our  markets, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  wore  ever 
ready  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  our  sur- 
plus labour.  Under  the  protective  system 
our  agriculturists  had  doubled  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  True,  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  said,  that  under 
that  system  wages  were  low  in  Dorsetshire; 
bat  he  knew  that  in  his  own  county  the 
rate  of  wages  was  double  what  it  had  been 
stated  to  be  in  Dorset.  But  if  protection 
lowered  wages  In  Dorsetshire,  what  was  it 
that  raised  them  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
counties  he  might  name?  It  was  said  that 
protection  left  barren  the  downs  of  Wilt- 
•hire ;  ay,  but  it  drained  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  fertilise<l  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  said,  that  protection  swelleil 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords;  and  yet  those 
who  said  this,  had  stated  also  that  there 
wM  no  investraent  which  brought  so  small 
a  return  as  an  investment  in  land.  It  was 
alleged  that  it  interfered  with  the  com- 
merce and  interrupted  the  manufactures  of 


the  country ;  but  when  had  commerce  and 
manufactures  made  such  rapid  strides  as  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  ?  When  had  profits 
been  so  great,  or  when  had  machinery  dis- 
placed so  much  human  labour?  And,  last' 
ly,  they  were  compelled' to  say,  that  the 
protective  system  rendered  prices  unsteady. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  Why,  it  was  proved 
by  returns  then  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
that  in  no  country  in  Europe  had  the  price 
of  corn  been  bo  steady  as  in  England. 
How  was  it  possible  they  could  be  asked  to 
give  their  sup|K)rt  to  a  measure  which  re- 
quired to  be  defended  by  such  inconsistent 
arguments  ?  To  defeat  the  measure,  at 
least  to  upset  all  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  supported,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
revert  to  those  used  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronets now  sitting  on  the  Treasury  benches, 
when  they  so  successfully  opposed  the  con- 
tinued Motions  brought  forward  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  This  question  was 
professed  to  have  been  brought  forward 
in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
Now,  he  sympathized  deeply  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Ireland,  as  an  integral  i)ortion  of 
the  British  Empire ;  but  this  measure  was 
calculated  to  cause  increased  detriment  to 
that  country,  and  to  deprive  her  of  many 
advantages  she  now  possessed.  But  they 
had  failed  to  show  any  connexion  between 
the  disease  which  afflicted  Ireland,  and 
the  remedy  proposed ;  for  the  disease  wa» 
immediate,  and  the  remedy  was  remote. 
How  could  they  maintain,  too,  protection 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  to  the  extent 
of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  when 
husbandry  employed  n)ore  than  double  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  silk,  the 
linen,  the  woollen,  and  the  cotton  trades, 
deprive  it  of  all  protection  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  ond  give  it  a  very  niwlorate 
protection  duriug  the  continuance  of  those 
three  years  ?  If  protection  wos  bad  for 
any  interest,  it  was  bad  for  all  ;  and  all 
the  land  asked  was,  evenhanded  justice 
for  all ;  an<l  that  they  trusted  they  should 
obtain.  He  knew  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  well,  and  his  belief  was,  thot  in 
no  class  of  the  community  was  there  more 
intelligence ;  whilst  he  was  persuadctl  that 
there  were  no  men  more  willing  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens,  or 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  public  weal. 
He  believe*!  that  when  the  Government 
sought  to  interfere  with  protection  to  agri. 
culture,  they  were  about  to  distort  and 
disable  one  of  the  strongest  limbs  of  the 
State.  By  the  present  measure,  they  were 
about  to  fetter  agriculture,  and  mock  the 
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farmer    with   compensation ;    and   having 
stripped  him  naked,  expose  him  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  the  world.     If  they 
were  to  have   free  competition,  let  them 
have  it  free  and  fair.     Let  them  use  malt 
for  the  fattening  of  cattle — let   them  be 
free  of  the  malt  ta.x,  and  let  them,  without 
stint,  cultivate  their  land  as  they  liked — 
let  them  cultivate  tobacco  and  other  pro- 
ductions likely  to  yield  an  adequate  return 
to  the  grower.     But  then  it  might  be  said, 
*'  We  cannot  afford  to  make  so  great  a  sa- 
crifice of  revenue."     But  the  corn-grower 
was  sacrificed  all  the  time,  and  his  interests 
disregarded.     He  begged  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  another  sacrifice,  and  render 
the  agriculturist  justice  for  the  injustice  it 
had  inflicted  upon  him.     The  present  was 
not  a  question  of  merely  landlord  and  te- 
nant, but  a  question,  and  a  material  ques- 
tion, that  affected  alike  the  artificer,  the 
operative,  and  the  manufacturer.      These 
were  times  of  significant  moment,  when 
iron,  steel,  and  fire,  were  taking  the  place 
of  muscle,  bone,  and  sinew.     They  were 
legislating  too  much  for  furnaces,  and  too 
little  for  land.     They  were  displacing  the 
labour  and  the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  and 
replacing  it  by  infant  toil  and  premature 
decrepitude.     The  present  were  not  times 
when  a  Government  ought    to    take  fur- 
ther measures  to   displace   labour,   or  to 
adopt    any   course    that   might   have    the 
effect  of  reducing  agricultural  and  other 
labour,  by  throwing  the  poorer  soils  out 
of  cultivation,  and  thus  leaving  it  to  the 
dictate  of  the  manufacturer  to  settle  what 
amount  of  wages  it  might  suit  his  caprice 
to  give;  and  also  to  induce  foreign  coun- 
tries to   take  more  of  our  manufactured 
goods  than  they  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  do.     His  opinion   of  free  trade 
bad  always  been  an  interchange  of  vari- 
ous commodities,  the  productions  of  foreign 
countries,  upon  equal  terms.    But  let  them 
contrast  Russia,  who  met  us  with  a  hostile 
tariff,  and  China,  with  which  we  had  such 
extensive  mercantile  transactions.     Much 
had   been   said   about  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  duty   upon    all    the  articles 
that    entered    into    general    consumption, 
and   were   to  be   regarded  as  necessaries 
of  life  ;    but  in   the   calculation  of   what 
articles   could   be    styled    necessaries,   he 
would  inquire  whether  tea  was  not  a  ne- 
cessary article  of  life.     It  was  quite  true 
it  was  not  an  article  of  universal  consump- 
tion {he  wished  it  was  so);  but  if  the  duty 
of  225  per  cent,  on  the  value  were  taken 
off,  it  would  be  a  real  boon,  productive 


of  great  benefit,  and  tend  to  improve  the 
morals  and  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
humbler  classes.  The  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea  would  also  tend  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  our  Colonies,  as  it  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  an  increased  demand  for 
sugar.  But  then  again,  it  would  be  said 
that  the  requirements  of  the  State  could 
not  afford  so  great  a  reduction  of  revenue 
as  that  which  would  ensue  from  the  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  tea ;  and  that  a 
measure  so  likely  to  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  a  great  class  of  the  com- 
munity, but  to  our  colonial  possessions, 
could  not  be  carried  out.  Surely  this 
argument  was  a  proof  that  this  so  much 
talked  of  "free  trade  "  was  a  boon  to  fo- 
reign countries,  and  was  calculated  to  tell 
against  our  own  Colonies.  If  free  trade 
were  to  be  introduced  at  all,  let  it  lean 
to  our  own  Colonies,  and  not  to  aliens  and 
strangers.  lie  should  like  very  much  to 
know  how  this  bastard  free  trade  would 
affect  the  Colonies.  The  success  of  our 
colonial  possessions,  in  his  opinion,  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  protection.  Our  colonial  pos- 
sessions were  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
us  by  ties  of  reciprocal  advantages,  as  well 
as  by  international  laws.  Had  Mr.  Pitt 
lived,  he  would  have  urged,  as  that  great 
statesman  the  elder  Mr.  Pitt  had  done, 
the  importance  of  such  a  proceeding. 
What  had  the  latter  said,  speaking  of 
the  Colonies — 

"  We  have  bound  our  Colonies  by  our  lawB,our 
regulations,  our  trade,  our  navigation,  our  manu- 
factures, and  every  thing ;  and  how  can  we  abandon 
protection  ? — I  care  not  whether  by  a  military 
force,  or  protection  in  the  every-day  transactions 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  infant  State 
in  commerce — but  how  can  we  compel  obedience 
if  we  abandon  protection  i  If  the  Colonies  fall, 
they  will  fall  like  a  strong  man  embracing  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pulling  down  in  their 
ruin  all  constitutional  law." 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  as  long  as  Eng- 
land enjoyed  the  colonial  trade  she  at  pre- 
sent possessed,  it  would  be  little  short  of 
madness  to  hazard,  by  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed,  the 
connexion  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  possessions.  Let  them  see  what 
Canada  would  say  :  "  You  impose  rules 
and  restrictions  on  me ;  you  quarter  troops 
upon  me,  and  when  I  ask  leave  to  send  you 
all  I  have  to  send — my  wheat  and  my  tim- 
ber— you  reply,  the  Baltic  is  near  at  hand, 
and  we  will  rather  take  timber  from  it ;  it 
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is  true,  you  arc  mild  and  meek,  and  the 
Baltic  i§  unstable,  but  still  wc  would  ra- 
ther deal  with  it."  Thus  it  would  bo  with 
the  \Vo8t  Indies,  and  thus  it  would  be  with 
Australia,  which  fain  would  be  mode  the 
receptacle  for  the  villany  of  this  country, 
without  giving  it  any  countervailing  ad- 
vantages. This  would  be  the  feeling  which 
would  be  excited  throughout  the  Colonics, 
if  a  measure  tending  to  withdraw  protec- 
tion received  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. If  they  were  rosolve<l  to  have  free 
trade,  let  them  have  free  trade  with  the 
Colonies,  and  thus  maintain  their  commer- 
cial and  maritime  superiority  to  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  He  believed  the 
feeling  hitherto  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed Ministerial  measures  was,  that  there 
had  been  o  gross  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
port  of  public  men,  and  that  a  feeling  pre- 
vailed, that,  however  desirable  a  reduction 
of  some  duties  might  be,  a  total  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  woidd  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. He  also  knew  it  had  been  said, 
that  oft-repeated  professions  had  been 
violated — that  sacred  plages  hod  been 
broken — and  that  confiding  constituencies 
had  been  betrayed.  He  also  knew  that 
when  the  husbandman  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  artisan  and 
the  operative  reduced  to  distress — that 
when  capital  became  unproductive,  ond 
there  would  be  a  necessity  for  direct  tax- 
ation— that  when  those  and  other  ulterior 
consequences  would  result,  as  unquestion- 
ably they  must — ho  well  knew  upon  whom 
the  nation  would  throw  tho  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  a  measure  carried  against  the 
sense,  as  it  was  against  the  interests  of 
the  country,  by  a  strange  coalition  of  dis- 
cordant and  distrusting  parties. 

LoHD  BROOKE  said,  he  intended  to 
give  his  vote  against  the  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  he  must  contend 
that  on  the  first  showing  of  it  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  it  were  such  as  to  well  war- 
rant the  most  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  in  thot  House.  The 
present  measure  was  proposed  as  an  expe- 
riment ;  but  he  considered  that  the  Govcrn- 
tnent  were  not  justified  in  trying  experi- 
ments which  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  Injurinus  and  dionstrous  etfeots.  It 
was  an  old  snyiiig  ihnt  a  man's  character 
might  be  known  from  tho  company  with 
which  he  associated ;  and  applying  this 
test  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with 
reference  to  the  present  measure,  he  found 
that  his  coadjutors  in  its  support  in  this 


country  wore  men  of  the  most  extreme 
opinions  ;  and  in  Ireland  its  most  strenuous 
advocates  might  be  found  among  those  who 
were  clamorous  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  did  not  attribute  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet any  sympathy  with  the  extreme  opin- 
ions of  these  persons ;  but  he  regretted  to 
see  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  co-operating 
with  such  individuals  in  promoting  mea- 
sures, the  success  of  which  they  believed 
would  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  own 
extreme  principles.  The  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  bad  said  that  one  great  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  in 
price;  but  between  1770  and  1790,  the 
fiuctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  had  been 
much  more  considerable  than  under  the 
present  system  of  Cora  Laws.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  said  with  justice  that  the 
present  Com  Laws  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  fluctuation.  He  would  give  his  hearty 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  which  he  believed 
would  most  injuriously  affect  the  interests 
of  landlords,  tenants,  and  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Captain  VYSE  considered  it  due  to  hia 
constituents  to  give  expression  to  their 
opinions  on  this  mo.-it  important  question. 
He  must  say  that  his  opinion  of  the  fallacy 
of  free-trade  principles  had  been  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  obsor\'ation8  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  had  fallen  from  seve- 
ral hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House.  They  had  been  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  tlie  Go- 
vernment that  tho  reason  for  introducing 
this  measure  was  the  state  of  Ireland;  and 
he  (Captain  Vyse)  had  heard  no  other  rea- 
son assigned  for  its  intro<luction.  Now, 
he  believed  there  were  proofs  enough,  for 
they  hod  never  been  answered  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  that  notwithstandingthcre 
might  be  distress  in  Ireland,  that  distress 
did  not  exist  to  the  extent  represented  by 
the  Goveramont ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  which 
wos  not  to  take  effect  for  three  years  to 
come  could  ameliorate  a  present  pressure 
in  Ireland.  That  House  was  now  called 
on  to  vote  for  a  measure,  which  no  coun- 
try under  heaven  had  ever  thought  fit  to 
adopt.  They  bad  been  told  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  in  favour  of  free 
trade ;  but  tho  soundness  of  that  assertion 
he  begged  most  distinctly  to  deny,  and  he 
believed  that  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  found  in  operation  not  only 
injurious  to  the  agriculturists,  but  also  to 
the  poor  man.  The  country  had  been  de- 
ceived, for  the  Prime  Minister,  instead  of 
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conducting  the  Government  on  the  prin- 
ciples wliich  he  formerly  professed,  had 
changed  his  policy.  But  the  protectionists, 
though  deserted  by  the  Minister,  had  still 
a  leader  deserving  of  their  confidence ;  they 
were  not  dismayed,  but  would  stick  to  the 
last  plank  until  the  vessel  foundered. 

Mr.  SEYMER  wished,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  an  agricultural  district  in  this  now 
no  longer  to  be  agricultural  country,  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House.  It  bad 
been  stated  by  his  hon.  Colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Dorsetshire,  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  money  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers were  7s.  a  week,  the  labourer  also 
received  an  additional  allowance,  such  as 
house-rent  and  fuel  free ;  and  he  estimated 
the  whole  actual  wages  received  as  amount- 
ing to  9*.  a  week.  The  right  hon.  the 
Home  Secretary  had,  however,  misunder- 
stood that  statement,  and  had  argued  that 
the  money  wages  being  7i.  a  week,  there 
were  to  be  deducted  from  that  \s.  6d.  for 
hou.<e-rent,  by  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man reduced  the  labourer's  wages  to  5s. 
(id.  or  Gt.  a  week.  This  was  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
was  contrary  to  what  his  hon.  Colleague 
stated,  as  he  (Mr.  Scymer),  sitting  near 
at  the  time,  could  testify  to.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer  was  as  high  as  he  could  wish  ;  but 
he  had  yet  to  learn  how  the  measure  of  the 
Government  could  operate  as  any  remedy  in 
reference  to  low  wages.  He  gave  every 
credit  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Shaftesbury  (Mr.  Sheridan)  for  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  the  labourer ;  and  he 
was  glad  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
that  they  (the  protectionists)  did,  and  would 
vote  with  them  on  this  occasion.  If  he 
(Mr.  Seyraer)  could  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  low  prices  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  labourer — if  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  broken  link  in  the 
argument  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  so  conclusive — if  he  did  not  know 
that  in  those  countries  from  which  cheap 
com  would  come,  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer was  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  the  English  labourer — he  might  be  in- 
duced to  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  present  occasion.  Having  said 
this  much,  he  would  address  a  few  words  to 
those  hon.  Members  upon  his  side  of  the 
House  who  supported  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  was  by  the 
Votes  of  those  Gentlemen,  the  friends  of 
agriculture  as  he  was  willing  to  believe 


them,  thit  the  present  measure  must  be 
carried.  There  had  been  no  great  change 
in  the  position  of  political  parties  in  this 
country.  The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had 
been  remarkably  unsuccessful  in  their  elec- 
tions. The  one  great  exception  of  which 
they  boasted  was  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  well-deser\'ed  popularity  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who  on  that  occasion  consented  to 
be  their  candidate ;  therefore  he  contended 
that  if  this  question  was  carried  at  all,  it 
must  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  Rouse,  "  friends"  of 
agriculture.  The  question  he  would  ask 
these  hon.  Gentlemen  was  this :  would 
they  have  supported  this  measure  had  it 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  ?  Some  of  them  had  said 
they  would  not  have  supported  him  ;  "  but, " 
said  they,  "  we  have  confidence  in  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  we  have  not  confidence 
in  the  noble  Lord."  Let  the  House  have 
a  clear  understanding  upon  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  them.  When 
they  said  they  had  no  personal  objection  to 
the  noble  Lord,  he  agreed  with  them  there 
was  nothing  in  .his  personal  character  to 
justify  any  personal  objection.  His  objec- 
tions were  of  a  purely  political  character. 
The  great  Conservative  party  withheld  their 
confidence  from  the  noble  Lord,  because 
they  differed  from  his  political  views,  more 
especially  at  the  last  election,  because  they 
thought  they  perceived  in  his  measures  a 
tendency  —  merely  a  tendency — to  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.  And  were  they  to 
support  or  give  their  confidence  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  when  he  absolutely  proposed 
this  very  measure,  the  mere  tendency  to 
which  was  a  reason  for  their  withholding 
their  confidence  from  the  noble  Lord  ?  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  perhaps  say,  "  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  such  a  delightful 
Minister  for  keening  up  the  price  of  the 
Three  per  Cents.  '  That  might  be  a  very 
important  advantage.  He  (Mr.  Seymer) 
was  afraid  country  gentlemen  were  not  so 
much  concerned  as  they  wished  to  be  in 
the  doubtless  important  question  ;  but  the 
political  character  and  consistency  of  pub- 
lic men  were  of  still  greater  importance, 
for  unless  that  were  kept  up,  in  the  long 
run  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  Three  per  Cents.  Having  said 
this  much  upon  the  general  question  of  con- 
fidence, ho  would  address  one  or  two  more 
interpellotions  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his 
side  of  the  House  upon  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  support  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  measures.     One  ar- 
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gument,  of  great  weight,  which  they  used 
was,  that  thcro  might  be  a  reduction  in 
price,  but  that  was  made  up  by  increased 
production.   He  did  not  know  whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  aware,  but  he  bcheved  it 
to  be  true,  in  his  neighbourhood  at  least, 
that  those  persons  who  were  good  farmers 
had  the  most  sympathy,  but  those  who  were 
very  bad  fanners  got  no  sympathy,  let  them 
grow  as  heavy  crops  of  corn  as  in  this  un- 
certain climate  it  was  safe  to  grow.     Hon. 
Gentlemen  would  understand  him  when  he 
said  that  the  heaviest  and  best  crops  were 
most  liable  to  injury  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  climate.      During  last  summer  he 
saw  some  of  the  most  splendid  crops  of  corn 
laid  flat  and  rotting  upon  the  ground  in  a 
very  short  time.     How  were  these  farmers 
to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  price  by 
increased  production  ?       And  it  was  this 
uncertainty    which    distinguished   agricul- 
ture   so    much    from  manufactures.     The 
manufacturer  bought   a    bale    of    cotton, 
he   put    it    into    his    mill,    and    he   was 
quite    certain    it  would    produce    a  given 
number   of  yards  of  calico  ;   if  he  over- 
stocked the  market  it  was  his  own  fault, 
but   his   stock   would   keep   good.       But 
what  was  the  case  of  agriculture  ?     Why, 
in  spite  of   his    farming,  and  of   the  ex- 
pense to  which  he  had  gone,  all  his  hopes 
of  a  crop  were  blighted  by  fiv<f  hours'  rain 
or  wind,  and  he  sighed  in  vain  for  a  return 
for  his    labour  and  capital.       Yet  it  was 
said,  "  You  must  apply  exactly  the  same 
principle    to   agriculture    as    to   manufac- 
tures. '     He  did  not  say  this  was  a  proof 
that  different  principles  should  be  applied ; 
but  it  was  an  a  priori  argument  that  two 
lines  of  business,  placed  under  such  differ- 
ent circumstances,  should  not  be  legislated 
for  exactly  upon  the  same  principles.   This 
uncertainty  of  agriculture  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  a  justification  of  that  sliding 
scale   which  was    now    abandoned    by   its 
author.     The    eliding    scale    appeared    to 
him  to  provide  that  the  fanner  should  not 
be  ruined  by  a  succession  of  bad  crops  and 
low  prices;  at  the  same  time  it  stepped  in 
and  said,   "  You  shall  not,  in  conse<|uence 
of  your  bad  crops,  raise  the  price  to  such  a 
degree  as  will  mjure  the  consumer."     Its 
operation  was    to    allow    foreign    com    to 
come  in  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity.     It 
struck   a   happy  balance  between   the  in- 
terests of  the  home  grower  and  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  although  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  author,  it  was  upon  the  whole  suited 
to  our  condition.      On  this  point  he  was 
•ware  be  should    be  met  by  the  political 


economists.     It  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  political  economists  that  the  discussion 
of  this  question  had  arisen,  for  they  had 
for  some  time  past   been    losing  g^und. 
Their   doctrines,  as    applied    to  practical 
legislation,  had  been  losing  ground.     The 
strong  hold  which  they  had  from  ancient 
habit  in  that  House,  was  shaken.     They 
had  abandoned  their  principles  with  regard 
to  mines,  railway  legislation,  and  labour  in 
factories;  but  they  were  seeking  to  apply 
them  in  all  their  integrity  to  com.     Ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  poli- 
tical economy,  (and  that  was  admitting  a 
great  deal,)  it  appeared  to  him  those  who 
held  them  were  not  agreed  upon  their  defi- 
nitions.    One    man  who  wrote    one  book 
would  give  one   set  of   definitions,  whilst 
another  would  give    a    different  set;  and 
they  had  no  agreement.    Their  terms  were 
not    defined,  their  axioms  were   not   uni- 
versal, and  their  elementary  propositions 
were  not  proved.     It  was  a  great  question 
whether  their  doctrines  were  applicable  to 
this  country.    The  political  economists  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  represented 
their  opinions,    said,    "  The  principles  of 
free  trade  are  principles  of  common  sense;" 
but  did  "common  sense"  ever  anticipate 
the  case  of  a  nation  with  a  debt  of  700 
millions,    the    interest    of   which  common 
honesty  required  us  to  pay?     Then  they 
said,  "  Every  country  ought  to  stand  upon 
its  natural  advantages,  and  we  must  have 
a  natural  state  of  trade."     What  were  the 
natural  advantages  of  England?     It  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  and  a 
temperate,  moist  climate.     There  was  no 
room    for    corn    growing    here.     This,  in 
former  days,  was  the  opinion  of  the  politi- 
cal economists,  when  they  did  not  think 
their  doctrines  would  ever  be  brought  into 
practical    operation.      They  used    to    say 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  wheat-growing  coun- 
try, the  climate  and  soil  not  being  adapted 
for  it :  now,  when  they  were  nearer  their 
object,  they  told   us    all  these  free-trade 
measures  were  brought  forward  with  the 
view  of  doing  good  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  agriculturists  among 
them.      He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  language  of  the  right   hon.  Baronet, 
with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  had  of 
late  savoured  of  the  sour  grapes.     He  re- 
collected the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet   was   most   anxious    to    enter    into 
them ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  he  could 
not,   he  said,   "  Never  mind  the  exports, 
but  only  the  imports — the  exports  will  take 
care  of  themselves."     Were  not  our  mer- 
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chants  and  manufacturers  better  judges 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  this  sub- 
ject? Suppose  the  French  conquered  Mo- 
rocco, there  was  a  probability  that  some 
new  regulations  would  be  made  with  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  Morocco.  What 
would  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
do?  They  would  go  to  the  Foreign  OflSce, 
and  beg  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 
If  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  worth 
anything,  it  did  not  signify,  so  long  as  we 


our  Colonies  would  be  a  useless  and  expens- 
ive burden  to  the  mother  country.  The 
ne.xt  subject  to  which  he  should  allude,  was 
one  that  had  been  very  frequently  brought 
forward  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws — he  meant,  the  failure  in 
the  potato  crop.  He  never  had  underrated 
the  importance  of  that  failure  in  the  po- 
tato crop ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  of  protection.  He 
never  thought  so,  and  he  never  underrated 


were    allowed    to    import    the  produce  of    the  importance  of  the  failure  in  the  potato 


Morocco,  what  restrictions  the  French 
might  introduce  into  Morocco  upon  Bri- 
tish commerce.  As  practical  men,  he 
begged  the  House  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  scientific  jargon  of  the  poUtical 
economists.  One  other  point  he  wished 
to  touch  upon — the  prospect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  under  a  system  of  free  trade. 


crop ;  and  he  could  add,  that  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  right  when  he 
proposed  to  meet  the  apprehended  scarcity 
by  opening  the  ports.  In  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, potatoes  were  selling  at  the 
usual  price ;  but  that  fact  did  not  alter  his 
opinion  of  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  open  the  ports ;  for  when  he 


The  great  argument  which  was  formerly    considered  the  position  in  which  the  right 


used  by  the  free  traders  was,  "We  are  now 
in  a  critical  state  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try— the  foreigner  is  running  us  very  hard 
— we  want  to  get  cheap  bread  in  order  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production."  What  was 
the  meaning  of  "  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction?" Why,  lowering  wages,  to  be 
sure!  Now  it  was  said  that  trade  in  corn 
would  g^ve  a  steady  export  for  our  manu- 
factures. When  we  could  command  the 
seasons,  we  should  have  a  steady  trade  in 
corn,  and  not  till  then.  Admitting  that 
the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
passed,  and  that  we  got  our  com  from 
foreign  countries,  ho  presumed  the  trade 
would  follow  its  natural  course,  and  that 
those  foreigners  who  could  supply  us  cheap- 
est would  supply  us  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
British  agriculturist.  It  was  said  that  we 
could  not  be  rendered  independent  of  fo- 
reign HuppUes.  He  had  no  objections  to  a 
reciprocity  with  foreign  nations;  but  he 
thought  that  when  persons  said  we  could 
not  be  independent  of  foreign  nations,  they 
forgot  the  Colonies.  He  thought  that  if 
the  Colonics  were  properly  attended  to,  we 
might  be  rendered  independent  of  other 
countries ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself  at  one  time  cn- 


hon.  Baronet  was  at  that  time  placed,  with 
accounts  constantly  reaching  him  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  No- 
vember last,  and  having  the  responsibility 
of  providing  food  for  so  many,  and  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity  in  the  country,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  per 
fectly  justified  in  the  proposition  wliich  he 
made  to  open  the  ports,  as  a  preparation 
against  apprehended  scarcity  from  a  failure 
in  the  potato  crops.  But  if  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  justified,  what 
was  he  to  think  of  his  Colleagues  who  over- 
ruled him  ?  They  must  have  been  in  No- 
vember last  strong  protectionists — stronger 
than  he  (Mr.  Sej-mer)  should  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  he  need 
not  remind  the  House  that  those  Gentle- 
men were  now  the  advocates  of  a  total  abo- 
lition of  the  Com  Laws  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years.  He  did  not  mean  to 
impute  motives  to  those  Colleagues  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet :  no  one  would  dare  to 
impute  unworthy  motives  to  the  noble  Duke 
in  another  place,  who  approved  of  that 
change ;  but  he  could  not  understand  their 
conduct.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  if  he  opened  the 
ports  on  that  occasion,  he  could  not  close 


tcrtamed  a  similar  idea,  and  contemplated  them  again ;  and  in  that  opinion  he  thought 
a  sort  of  English  ZoUvercin ;  but  that  idea  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  wrong.  The 
had  been  altogether  forgotten.    If  the  pure    right    hon.    Baronet   had    admitted    that 


principles  of  free  trade  were  established, 
of  what  use,  he  would  ask,  were  our  Colo- 
nies ?  In  such  a  case,  all  that  we  should 
require  would  be  a  few  stations  for  our 
shipping ;  that  is  to  say,  in  case  we  retained 
any  commercial  marine  after  such  an  oc- 
currence. For  with  such  a  state  of  thinsrs. 
Vol.  II.  * 


changes  had  taken  place  in  his  opinion 
since  his  first  introduction  of  the  question, 
and  in  that  respect  he  illustrated  a  well- 
known  principle  in  human  nature,  accord- 
ing to  which  persons  became  attached  to 
that  for  which  they  had  made  sacrifices  ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  sacrifices  which 
B  B 
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the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  with  re- 
spect to  this  question,  had  been  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  He  brought  for- 
ward the  measure  on  the  ground  of  policy; 
but  he  found  himself  oppo«ed  by  240  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  then  he  raised  it 
into  a  question  of  justice  ;  and  if  he  found 
hereafter  that  the  opposition  to  it  in  ano- 
ther place  should  be  still  more  determined 
than  that  which  it  had  met  with  in  this 
House,  he  might  raise  it,  as  some  reverend 
orators  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  had  done, 
into  a  religious  question.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  changes  in  the  views  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  question  itself  remained 
the  same.  It  was  no  more  a  question  of 
religion  or  justice  now  than  it  was  last 
year.  It  was  a  question  involving  great 
commercial  and  social  considerations,  but 
was  no  more  a  question  of  justice  or  reli- 
gion than  the  duties  on  hair  powder.  Un- 
fair allusion  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
the  Secretary  at  War  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire ;  but  the  gist 
of  the  hon.  Member's  statement  was,  that 
the  prospect  of  prolonged  life  was  greater 
in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  That  was  a  valuable  test 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
But  he  would  suggest  another  test,  which, 
from  the  office  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  held,  might  have 
some  influence  with  him,  namely,  the  re- 
cruiting officer's  test.  He  would  not  ask 
from  what  district  the  greatest  proportion 
of  recruits  came  ;  but  ho  would  ask  if  any 
village  in  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire  could 
not  furnish  a  greater  number  of  adult  males 
capable  of  serving  in  the  army,  than  any 
population  of  the  same  extent  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  ?  Now,  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  duration  of  life  and  the 
capability  of  serving  in  the  army,  formed 
two  excellent  tests  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  a  population.  In  these  the  agricul- 
tural districts  had  the  superiority  ;  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  would 
be  also  favourable  to  them  as  regarded  the 
great  social  advantages.  lie  gave  no  credit 
to  the  farmer  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment to  which  he  put  his  labourers 
being  of  a  healthv  description ;  nor  did  he 
attach  blame  to  the  nianufacturers  because 
the  labour  at  which  their  operatives  were 
employed  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  dur- 
ation of  human  life  as  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts ;  but  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  called  upon  to  consider  such 
a  question,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  con- 
sider the  comparative  effects  of  agriculture 


and  manufactures  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers.  Arauming  that  this 
change  was  made  in  deference  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  he  would  remark 
that  they  were  far  from  being  unanimous 
in  its  favour.  And  here  he  would  observe, 
that  as  regarded  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, the  sooner  the  question  of  the  Ten 
Hours'  labour  was  settled  the  better ;  for 
to  that  measure  the  great  body  of  the  ojmj- 
ratives  were  much  attached  ;  and  it  might 
be  attributed  to  that  very  circumstance  that 
so  many  of  them  became  converted  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  corn.  He  would 
tell  the  House  how  that  change  was  ef- 
fected. The  operatives  got  the  notion  into 
their  heads  that  many  of  the  agricultural 
Members  in  that  House  had  rescinded 
their  votes  on  the  factory  question,  with 
the  view  of  keeping  in  office  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  While  he  could  not  very  accu- 
rately tell  whether  the  motives  attributt-d 
by  tho  operatives  to  such  hon.  Members 
were  accurate  or  not,  yet  ho  would  say 
that  any  hon.  Member  who  rescinded  his 
vote  on  that  <juestion,  and  with  such  a  view, 
would  soon  discover  that  he  had  committed 
a  most  egregious  mistake ;  for  the  feelings 
of  the  manufacturing  operatives  have  been 
thus  more  than  once  expressed  :  they  said, 
"If  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
they  would  rather  throw  the  Com  Law 
question  overboard,  than  be  deprived  of 
what  they  esteemed  a  favourable  regula- 
tion of  labour."  That  was  one  great  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  the  operatives  had 
fallen  in  with  the  cry  which  was  raised 
against  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  now 
drawing  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  address, 
and  he  sincerely  thanked  hon.  Members 
for  their  attention.  ["Go  on!"]  He 
would,  then,  detain  them  on  one  or  two 
points  which  appeare<l  to  have  produced 
some  weight  during  the  discussion.  Per- 
sons were  struck  with  the  statements  that 
had  been  made,  that  since  the  agitation  of 
the  Com  Law  question,  small  farms  in 
Scotland  had  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Ho  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  true 
solution  of  the  case.  Persons  held  farms 
in  Scotland  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
say  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years :  those 
individuals  possessed  not  only  capital,  but 
they  had  that  skill  in  the  management  of 
their  farms  which  made  them  most  produc- 
tive ;  there  was  also  a  considerable  outlay 
in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  ; 
in  fact,  the  farms  were  so  greatly  im- 
proved in  every  respect,  that  when  at  the 
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expiration  of  the  lease  they  reverted  to  the 
landlord,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  re-let 
them  to  other  fanners  of  capital  and  of  in- 
dustry, and  at  an  increased  rent  ;  so  that 
if  any  change  of  this  sort  had  taken  place 
during  the  diseussions  on  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  the  increased  value  of 
the  farms  was  not  to  he  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  that  measure,  but  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  circumstance  which  al- 
ways existed,  namely,  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  farm  and  all  the  appurten- 
ances. Another  argument  had  been  urged, 
that  the  price  of  land  in  the  market  had 
not  fallen  because  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Com  Importation  Bill.  Assuming  that 
to  be  a  fact,  yet  it  would  not  prove  the 
case  for  which  it  was  adduced.  But  why 
was  the  price  of  land  kept  up  ?  An  indi- 
vidual, suppose  a  millionaire,  lived  in  the 
city  of  London,  of  whom  so  very  little  WM 
known,  that  had  an  omnibus  prostrated 
him  in  the  public  streets  he  cotud  not  be 
traced,  unless  he  had  his  cognomen  on  a 
card  ;  but  that  person  wished  to  be  some- 
body ;  he  could  not  be  so  in  his  own  lo- 
cality— ^he  considers  over  the  matter,  and 
having  come  to  the  determination  to  go 
down  to  the  country  to  purchase  an  estate, 
he  did  so,  and  all  at  once  became  a  gentle- 
man, a  county  magi.ttrate,  or  perhaps  a 
deputy  lieutenant.  He  attends  the  ses- 
sions, presides  at  grand  juries — and  thus, 
in  the  country,  he  was  found  all  at  once  a 
novui  homo,  an  aristocrat.  Well,  as  he 
must  pay  for  all  the  advantages,  it  could 
not  be  expected  the  price  of  land  would 
fall,  such  aspirants  being  the  purchasers. 
It  was  also  to  be  considered  that  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  land  had  taken  place, 
because  the  farmers  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  their  own  minds  that  the  settle- 
ment which  had  been  made  in  the  Com 
Laws  would  be  la.sting  and  permanent ;  at 
least  that  it  would  be  so  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Certainly  the 
poor  farmers  never  thought  that  those  laws 
would  be  first  disturbed  by  their  own  pro- 
moters. An  improvement  also  in  many 
places  was  owing  to  the  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  But  before  concluding  ho  must 
advert  to  an  observation  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport, 
who  said,  that  the  farmers  were  all  on 
his  side ;  but  how  that  hon.  Member  could, 
after  recent  elections,  make  such  an  ob 
aervation,  he  could  not  well  understand. 
But  the  observation  he  intended  to  retort 
on  the  hon.  Member  was,  that  the  farmers, 


to  convince  the  landlords,  should  toss  them 
all  in  a  blanket.  He  was  sure  the  answer 
of  the  farmers  to  that  appeal  would  be  the 
expression  of  their  assurance  that  it  would 
afford  them  great  gratification  to  associate 
the  hon.  Member  in  the  operation.  But  he 
would  hurry  to  a  conclusion — as  he  was 
not  vain  enough  to  think  that  any  argu- 
ment he  could  advance  would  produce  its 
due  influence  ;  what  he  had  stated,  how- 
ever, ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  convince 
any  reflecting  mind  that  there  were  just, 
strong,  and  cogent  reasons  to  withhold  all 
assent  from  that  fatal  measure  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  half-post  Twelve. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
TTturtdatf,  May  14,  1846. 

TUE    CORN    LAWS— MOTION    OF    LORD 
STANLEY  FOR  CERTAIN  RETURNS. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  wished 
to  ask  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  continue  certain  returns  which 
had  already  been  presented  to  the  House 
on  this  subject.  The  first  was  a  return  of 
the  amount  of  grain  imported  from  Ireland 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary last.  Now,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  wished 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  were  made  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
mine which  was  said  to  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Ireland  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  was  desirous  of  having  the  return  con- 
tinued, so  as  to  show  the  amount  of  oats 
and  oatmeal  imported  from  Ireland  into 
England  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  last.  His  noble  Friend  had  also 
laid  on  the  Table  various  returns  relative 
to  the  number  of  com-laden  ships  which 
had  cleared  out  from  the  different  ports  of 
Europe  and  America  during  the  year  1845. 
Those  returns  gave  this  result — that  of 
the  corn-laden  ships  cleared  out,  1,034 
were  British,  upwards  of  800  foreign  ;  and 
180  which  were  included  in  the  first  were 
cleared  out  from  ports  in  our  Colonies. 
The  return  which  he  now  wished  to  have 
was  one  to  show  the  number  of  ships 
cleared  out,  laden  with  com,  from  all  the 
ports  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  during  the  last  year  ;  specify- 
ing, with  regard  to  each  of  those  countries, 
B  B  2 
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the  proportion  of  British  ships,  the  pro- 
portion of  ships  belonging  to  the  country 
from  which  the  shipment  was  made,  and 
the  pro|>ortion  of  ships  belonging  to  foreign 
countries.  To  these  rctarus  ho  did  not 
apprehend  there  could  bo  the  slightest  ob- 
jection. There  was  another  matter  which 
he  wished  to  mention.  Two  returns,  num- 
bered 61  and  100  respectively,  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table,  giving  the  yearly  ave- 
rage prices  of  wheat  in  1845 ;  one  of  these 
returns  gave  it  at  50s.  lOd.,  and  the 
other  at  55t.  lOd.  Now,  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  have  conflict- 
ing statements  on  a  point  so  material  as 
the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  year 
1845  ;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  that  his 
noble  Friend  would  be  able  to  give  some 
explanation  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  furnish  the  returns 
moved  for  by  his  noble  Friend.  With  regard 
to  the  discrepancy  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  would  merely  say,  that  he  had 
made  inquiry,  and  that  he  found  that  the 
return  numbered  61,  which  proceeded  from 
the  com  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  which  stated  the  average  price  at 
50«.  lOd.,  was  the  correct  return.  The 
other  return  proceeded  from  the  Customs' 
department ;  but  how  the  error  originated 
he  had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining. He  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  the  error  of  that  department,  or  of  the 
printer. 

Returns  ordered. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  May  15,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— THIRD  READ- 
ING.—THIRD  NIGHT. 

The  Motion  for  the  Adjourned  Debate 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN  said,  after  the  full 
discussion  the  subject  had  received,  he  was 
aware  he  could  add  nothing  now  to  the 
arguments  advanced  against  the  measure 
by  his  hon.  Friends.  lie  feared,  however, 
that  those  arguments,  able  and  ])owerful 
M  they  were,  would  not  succeed  in  chang- 
ing the  resolution  of  the  House.  Though 
he  could  not  alter  the  decision,  still  he  was 
entitled  to  appeal  to  the  House  to  consider 
whether  the  great  change  would  really  be 


advantageous  to  the  coimtry.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had  asked  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  proboble  de- 
crease of  price  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  measure  now  under  consideration ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  price  of  wheat 
would  fall  lower  than  35b.  [  Sir  R.  Peel 
intimated  his  dissent.]  Well,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  represented  as  having 
made  that  statement.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  referred  to  the  year  1835, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  39».  id. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  1  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
hon.  Gentleman  what  1  did  say.  I  was 
asked  what  I  thought  would  have  been  the 
price  of  com  in  1835,  supposing  a  free 
trade  in  grain  had  then  existed.  1  said,  "  I 
am  not  ]>reparcd  to  admit  that,  supposing 
for  some  years  preceding  there  had  been  a 
free  trade  in  grain,  com  would  have  been 
below  39s.  4d." 

Mr.  COLQUHOUN:  It  was,  then, 
quite  evident  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
apprehended  that  the  price  of  wheat  under 
a  system  of  free  trade  might  fall  as  low  as 
it  was  in  1 835.  But  the  circular  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  stated  that  wheat 
would  be  laid  down  at  the  dooi-s  of  the 
manufacturers  at  30«.  per  quarter.  These 
statements  had  caused  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  country — for  he  admitted  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion — ^in  favour  of 
free  trade ;  but  if  these  statements  were 
trae,  he  contended,  that  from  such  a  state 
of  things  great  suffering  and  misery  must 
necessarily  be  caused  in  this  country. 
Take  the  years  1835  and  1836,  in  which 
the  prices  of  corn  had  been  at  the  low 
prices  likely  to  be  prevalent  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  trade.  The  historian  of  those 
years  was  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  [Mr.  Cobdes: 
No ;  it  is  another  Mr.  Wilson  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  League.]  He  was  sure, 
however,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port would  admit  the  talents  of  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  who  was  an  odvocatc  of  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self, and  would  willingly  accept  his  de- 
scription of  the  efl^ects  produced  by  the  low 
prices  of  those  years.  Well  then,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  said  that  in  those  years  there 
had  been  great  agricultural  depression, 
great  manufacturing  prosperity  for  a  time, 
fearful  and  unnatural  competition  as  the 
consequence  of  such  prosperity — and  then 
the  reaction  of  misery  and  distress.  Such, 
too,  would  be  the  effects  produced  by  the 
low   prices  of   free   trade.      [Sir  Jakes 
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GraHav:  Hear,  hear!]  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  cheered  ironically,  and  by  that 
cheer,  he  meant  to  say,  that  prices  under 
free  trade  would  not  be  low.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  must  take  one  line  of 
argument  or  the  other.  If  prices  were  not 
low,  if  bread  were  not  cheap,  where  was 
the  benefit  of  this  measure  ?  Where  was 
the  good  conferred  upon  the  poor  man  ? 
Where  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and 
prophecies,  and  promises  of  the  League  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  although  there  might 
be  no  fall  in  prices,  there  would  be  stability 
— that  prices  would  be  firm,  that  trade 
would  be  regular,  and  that  a  guarantee 
would  exist  against  the  high  prices  under 
which  the  country  had  suffered.  Now,  he 
believed  that  hope  to  be  perfectly  visionary, 
and  that  stability  of  price  would  be  the  last 
thing  to  expect  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  And  he  would  state  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  formed  that  opinion.  The 
average  importation  of  wheat  was  now  rather 
more  than  1,000,000  quarters.  He  would 
assume  the  average  importation  in  future 
to  be  4,000,000  quarters,  as  the  ordinary 
supply.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  in 
this  country  was  16,000,000  quarters,  and 
the  4,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn 
added  to  that  would  make,  altogether,  a 
regular  supply  of  20,000.000  quarters. 
What  was  the  experience  of  former  years  ? 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  able  statist,  a  gentleman  of 
great  mercantile  experience,  said  that  the 
harvest  of  1834  was  a  harvest  in  excess 
over  the  ordinary  harvest  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
low  price  in  1835.  In  1838,  according  to 
.  the  same  authority,  the  harvest  was  defi- 
cient to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  Now, 
supposing  the  average  to  be  20,000,000 
quarters,  and  there  should  be  an  excess  of 
one-fourth,  the  supply  would  amount  to 
25,000,000  quarters,  because  the  same 
causes  which  affected  the  harvest  in  this 
country  would  affect  the  harvests  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Now,  a  supply  of 
25,000,000  quarters,  instead  of  20,000,000 
quarters,  must  depress  the  price  most  enor- 
mously; and  in  1854,  if  the  same  causes 
should  coincide  in  favour  of  an  extraordi- 
nary harvest,  prices  would  be  depressed  in 
a  ruinous  degree.  The  same  thing  would 
happen  which  happened  in  1834.  The 
fanners  would  be  restricting  the  cultivation 
of  wheat;  the  farmer  abroa<l  would  also 
diminish  his  cultivation,  and  then,  in  the 
following  year,  there  would  be  a  restricted 
supply.  Then,  if  there  should  be  a  defi- 
cient harvest,  as  in  1838,  the  prices  would 


advance  as  enormously  as  they  did  at  that 
time.  The  oscillation  would  be  very  great, 
and  the  prices  would  be  ruinous  to  the  farm- 
er at  one  time,  and  at  another  ruinous  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer.  When 
it  was  said  that  if  more  corn  was  brought 
in  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  la- 
bourer, he  begged  to  ask  what  had  been 
the  result  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  ?  Was  he  better  off  with  an 
ample  supply  of  com  than  he  was  twenty 
years  ago  ?  If  there  was  more  corn  there 
were  more  mouths,  the  population  would 
be  increased,  and  the  proportion  and  dis- 
tribution would  be  the  same  as  at  present, 
and  wages  would  undergo  no  alteration. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir.  R.  Peel)  had 
made  some  remarks  that  were  not  quite  fair 
considering  the  position  he  had  long  occupied 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  interest; 
he  said  that  agriculture  had  not  thriven 
under  the  old  system.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  agriculture  had  improved  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  anywhere,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment we  occupied  a  position  in  that  respect 
higher  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
except  Belgium.  This  country  fed  a 
larger  number  of  mouths  per  square  mile 
than  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Bel- 
gium, and  that  from  its  own  soil.  In 
France  the  number  was  150  per  square 
mile ;  in  England  230.  In  France  14 
bushels  were  grown  on  the  acre,  in  Eng- 
land 28.  And  while  in  France  the  prices 
of  meal  and  grain  had  been  steadier,  the 
price  of  grain  in  this  country  had  been 
gradually  declining  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  considered  it  right 
to  change  the  present  system,  let  him  not 
do  it  by  maligning  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  country  in  the 
world  which  presented  such  an  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  agriculture,  and  which 
exhibited  such  an  extent  of  continued  and 
patient  industry.  But  it  was  said  the  al- 
teration in  the  Com  Laws  would  produce  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  trade,  and  that 
our  manufactures  would  obtain  a  greater 
development  than  ever.  Now,  let  him 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
actual  fact.  Since  the  year  1815  nearly 
8,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country;  and  on  the  lowest 
scale  of  estimate  our  manufacturing  pro- 
duce must  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
64,000,000i.  a  year.  The  agricultural 
industry  6f  the  country  had  supplied  the 
home  market,  and  it  was  that  on  which 
the  manufactures  mainly  depended.  But 
it  was  said  that  the  great  advantage  was  to 
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arise  from  the  forei^  market.  In  1815, 
the  exports  were  52,000,000/.,  and  last 
year  they  were  only  58,000,00tli.  He 
was  aware  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
tures had  prcatly  increased  since  the  for- 
mer period ;  and  that  the  shipping  and 
other  interests  had  been  consequently  be- 
nefited, but  there  had  not  been  projiortion- 
ate  benefit  to  the  labourer.  Ho  would  ask, 
also,  how  much  our  Colonics  had  contri- 
buted to  that  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
sent  abroad.  The  colonial  trade  was  now 
about  14,000,0002.  a  year,  and  had  nearly 
trebled  in  amount  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
WTiat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  present 
measure  on  the  colonial  interest  ?  Did  the 
manufacturers  expect  that  the  colonial  mar- 
kets would  be  in  the  same  position  after 
the  passing  of  the  present  mcnsuro  as  they 
now  were  ?  Did  thoy  think  that  they  would 
still  continue  to  have  in  the  West  India 
and  Canada  markets  a  protective  duty  of 
15  percent.?  [Mr.  Cobden  :  No  !]  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  said  no.  What, 
tlien,  would  bo  the  consequence  ?  Mr. 
Greg,  in  speaking  the  other  day  on  the 
subject,  stated  that  the  cottons  of  the 
United  States  were  nmning  those  of  this 
country  very  hard  in  the  market  ^  Brazil; 
and  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  North  America?  Woidd  not  the 
loss  to  the  manufacturer  be  much  greater 
than  anything  he  could  gain  by  the  pre- 
sent measure,  if  he  were  driven  out  of  the 
colonial  markets  by  the  cheap  and  heavy 
cottons  of  the  United  States?  There  had 
been  many  prophecies  on  this  subject,  and 
he  would  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers would  be  disappointed  if  thoy 
expected  any  great  increase  of  their  exports 
to  foreign  countries  in  consequence  of  this 
measure.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  last  night  ridiculed  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  as 
to  our  tra<le  with  Canada.  The  lion,  and 
earned  (ientleman  stated  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  exports  to  Canada  went  to  the 
United  States  ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  exports  of  this  coun- 
try to  New  York  were  intended  for  the 
Canadas,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  Lord  had  correctly  es- 
timated the  value  of  our  trade  with  Canada 
at  3,000.000/.  He  feared  that  that  trade 
would  be  greatly  shaken  by  the  present 
meairare,  and  that  the  bond  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Colony  and  the  inuther  country 
might    be   weakened.      At    present    the 


United  States  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on 
the  com  and  timber  of  Canada ;  but  these 
duties  would  be  abolished  were  Canada  to 
become  a  part  of  the  American  Union;  and 
such  a  consideration  would  no  doubt  be  a 
great  temptation  to  the  colonists  to  take 
that  step.  His  fears  of  the  effects  of  the 
present  measure  might  be  greater  than  the 
result  would  justify  ;  but  he  was  certain 
that  the  hopes  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite regarding  the  benefits  that  would 
flow  from  the  measure,  were  visionary  in 
the  extreme.  There  was  one  class  of 
effects,  however,  which  would  remain — the 
political  effects  which  the  measure  had  al- 
ready occasioned.  These  effects  were  pa- 
tent and  known  to  them  all.  There  was 
the  severance  of  a  great  party  of  old  asso- 
ciations, of  himself  and  his  hon.  Friends 
from  leaders  whom  they  had  long  willingly 
followed.  The  combination  of  a  great 
party  had  been  broken  up,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  it  would  be  restored. 
It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  desirable  for  the 
public  interest  or  useful  for  the  country 
that  the  combination  should  be  restored. 
It  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
statesmen  and  to  those  great  institutions 
which  they  wished  to  preserve.  He  knew 
that  he  was  now  touching  on  delicate 
ground.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  spoken  with 
some  asperity  of  some  of  his  former  friends ; 
and  though  he  had  no  desire  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
complain  of  him  if  he  were  to  exercise  the 
privilege  which  ho  possessed  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  and  criticised  the  public 
conduct  of  the  Minister.  No  man  more 
admired  the  talents  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet than  he  did  ;  and  he  would  admit 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  the 
country  to  be  deprived  of  talents  and  ser- 
vices which  in  the  eyes  of  many  were  inesti- 
mable. If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  only 
continued  to  maintain  what  they  thought 
to  be  great  principles  and  great  institutions, 
he  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been  most  cheerfully  followed 
and  cordially  supported  by  his  hon.  Friends 
around  him.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  eminent  talents 
and  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  the  right 
hon.  (jentleman  must  allow  him  to  say 
that  there  were  two  blemishes  in  his  pub- 
lic charaeter,  which  wore  very  injurious  to 
the  public  in  the  times  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted 
faith   in  his  own  principles,  and  had  too 
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great  a  dread  of  his  opponents.  These 
were  his  two  defects.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  always  appeared  to  hold  his 
principles  loosely  —  to  he  riding  at  a 
single  anchor.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  a  storm  on  the  horizon,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  goes  to  sea,  and  not  only  goes 
to  sea,  hut  throws  overboard,  as  the  storm 
increases,  the  whole  cargo  of  his  life. 
Allusion  had  been  made  the  other  night 
to  the  expectation  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed out  of  doors,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  yet  bring  in  a  measure 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  if  the  principles  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  advocated  with  ability 
and  perseverance,  and  with  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  fervent  appeal  to  the  country 
— if  hon.  Members  appealed  to  this  coun- 
try earnestly,  ably,  and  successfully — to 
the  extent,  he  meant,  of  gaining  a  great 
amount  of  popular  support — then  he  did 
not  know  the  institution  or  the  principle 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not, 
under  a  certain  pressure,  abandon.  The 
aristocracy — the  Church — that  education 
which  made  a  people  great  because  it  made 
them  good — all  those  things  which  to  them 
(the  Conservatives)  wore  cardinal  princi- 
ples, which  they  could  not  and  would  not 
consent  to  sacrifice — all  those  principles 
and  institutions  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  supported  during  the  last  three 
years — years  of  experience  to  him  and  to 
them — there  was  not  one  of  them,  if  there 
was  only  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of 
popular  pressure,  of  ability,  and  of  actual 
fervent  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  let  go ; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  with  regard 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  give  the  most  elaborate  reasons  for 
abandoning.  He  had  said,  that  even 
while  urging  the  case  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
he  felt  that  the  cause  was  one  quite  unte- 
nable. How  long  that  secret  might  have 
existed  in  the  breast  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  or  in  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  J.  Graham),  he  did  not  know ;  but 
he  asked  every  man  who  had  jealously  and 
narrowly  watched  the  actions  of  public 
men,  if  there  was  a  single  principle  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  determined 
to  persevere  in,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  excitement,  he  would  not 
abandon.  Although  such  was  his  opinion 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  »he  right 
hon.  Baronet,  he  would  not  have  the  House 
infer  that  he  had,  politically  speaking,  the 
slightest  confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  op- 


posite. -He  admired  the  noble  Lord's 
talents  and  respected  his  character  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  either  he  or  his 
friends  could  be  induced  to  become  follow- 
ers of  the  noble  Lord,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  the  party  who  now  supported 
him.  The  noble  Lord  was,  without  ques- 
tion, an  able  and  a  gallant  captain  ;  and 
he  could  perfectly  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  confidence  and  admiration  with 
which  his  friends  regarded  him  ;  because 
he  had  seen  the  noble  Lord  in  stormy 
times,  when  his  Administration  was 
nearly  wrecked,  assume  a  gallant  bear- 
ing, and  always  most  chivalrous  and  most 
eloquent  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger 
and  distress.  Had  he  shared  the  opinions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  serve  under  such  a  leader  ;  but 
he  must  say  that  he  should  have  always 
felt,  as  he  remembered  having  once  felt  at 
Calais,  when  stonn-staycd  and  impatient 
to  reach  his  own  country.  He  remembered 
pressing  a  weather-beaten  captain  to  put 
to  sea  ;  and  he  recollected  his  answer  was, 
"  You  arc  a  landsman,  and,  like  all  lands- 
men, very  ignorant.  This  is  not  weather 
or  a  sea  in  which  a  ship  can  live."  Now, 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  was  just  the 
man  to  leave  the  harbour  when  wiser  or 
more  prudent  conmianders  would  keep  the 
port.  When  there  was  great  risk  and 
great  danger,  it  was  proper  to  remain  on 
shore,  and  not  put  to  sea  ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  would  for  an  inadequate  object  leave 
a  safe  haven,  and  brave  the  storms  of  the 
political  ocean  ;  and,  therefore,  however 
much  he  admired  the  noble  Lord,  he  felt 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  should  the  noble  Lord  move  to 
that  side,  to  continue  the  same  opposition 
to  his  Government  as  formerly.  Yet  he 
would  much  rather  have  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  side  than  fight  in  a  camp  where  the 
leader,  the  moment  the  guns  of  the  enemy 
commenced  to  play,  began  to  spike  his 
own,  and  offered  terms  of  surrender.  He 
thought  this  a  most  anomalous  and  danger- 
ous condition  of  public  affairs  ;  and  he 
must  avow  his  conviction  that  the  sooner 
it  came  to  an  end  the  better.  Much  better 
with  the  noble  Lord  and  his  associates 
making  their  honest,  bold,  open  attacks 
against  the  principles  and  institutions 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  cherish, 
than  seeing  those  principles  abandunod, 
and  those  institutions  undermined,  by  Gen- 
tlemen whose  talents  they  admired,  but 
in  whose  courage  they  had  lost  all  confidence. 
Much  better,   that  they  should,   however 
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weakened,  however  deprived  of  their  ablest 
leaders,  meet  the  opponents  of  their  views, 
and,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Constitution 
also,  on  fair  terms  on  the  floor  of  thnt 
House,  than  expose  themselves  to  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  which  was  painful  to  the 
feelings  of  all,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  he  took 
leave  to  say  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port, who  had  said  he  and  his  Friends 
would  meet  them  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  —  [Mr.  Cobden  : 
The  ghost] — well,  the  ghost  of  the  League 
— ^he  ventured  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that,  whatever  respect  they  might  have 
for  his  talents,  they  could  never  coincide 
in  his  views.  He  thought  his  Friends  had 
fought  this  battle  gallantly  and  with  sin- 
gular ability,  and  the  more  they  engaged 
in  this  war  the  more  experience  would  they 
gain.  Whether  on  the  hustings  or  in  the 
counties,  where  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  said  he  reigned  supremo  in  the 
affections  of  the  farmers,  or  whether  in  the 
borough  towns,  where  he  considered  him- 
self still  more  triumphant — in  all  these 
suflicicnt  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
meet  them  with  courage,  and,  he  hoped, 
with  success.  And  if  they  were  worsted, 
as  he  thonght  was  very  likely  in  the  pre- 
sent fight  here,  still  they  would,  in  defence 
of  the  great  institutions  of  tlie  country, 
carry  on  a  gallant,  and,  he  hoped,  ulti- 
mately, successful  warfare  ;  for  though 
great  excitement  now  prevailed,  and  was 
in  favour  of  these  measures — ["No,  no!] 
— at  all  events  a  great  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent excitement  was  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernment— that  excitement  would,  how- 
ever, pass  away  ;  and  when  the  promises 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  found 
not  to  be  realized — when  the  promises  they 
bad  made  to  the  merchants,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  labourers  were  not  fulfilled 
in  the  increase  of  trade  and  manufactures — 
when  ail  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  were 
proved  to  be  visionary  and  fallacious,  then 
would  they  (the  protectionii«t8)  appeal  to 
the  people  of  England  with  this  simple 
question,  "  Who,  in  the  hour  and  crisis  of 
difliculty,  were  your  subtle  but  faithless 
counsellors,  and  who  your  humble  but  con- 
sistent friends  ?" 

Mr.  C.  wood  said,  ho  had  hoped  that 
at  this  period  of  the  debate  they  should 
liBvc  heani  the  last  of  the  personal  attacks 
which  had  conic  from  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, lie  thought  that  the  party  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
Mai  down  belonged,  might  fairly  claim  the 


praise  which  the  hon.  Member  had  be- 
stowed on  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  namely,  that  the  worse  their  po- 
sition was,  the  more  gallantry  they  dis- 
played in  defending  it  ;  hut  he  thought, 
also,  that  the  hon.  Member  might  have 
found,  in  the  nature  of  the  position  which 
they  occupied,  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
which  were  held  by  its  defenders.  On  this 
subject,  however,  he  would  say  no  more, 
because  be  was  anxious,  during  the  very 
short  time  in  which  he  should  detain  the 
House,  to  state  the  main  grounds  on  which 
he  supported  this  measure.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  one  of  those 
who,  without  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  even  without  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  before,  had  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  a  protective  system  of 
Corn  Laws  was  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
Long  before  this  question  assumed  its  pre- 
sent aspect  —  long  before  that  body  to 
whom  so  much  credit  was  due  for  their  ex- 
ertions had  orgnnizcd  the  means  for  ob- 
taining a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion  to  his  constituents, 
that  the  landlords  of  England  had  no  right 
to  protection.  He  never  had  wavered  in 
his  opinion,  that  a  system  of  laws  for  en- 
hancing the  price  of  food  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer  was  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
He  must  say,  that  the  main  reason  which 
he  had  for  supporting  the  present  measure, 
was  the  effect  which  the  maintenance  of 
the  Com  Laws  had  on  the  labouring  ]>opu- 
lation.  He  had,  indeed,  thought,  until  the 
other  night,  that  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  were 
undoubted  and  undisputed.  That  point, 
however,  had  been  questioned  the  other 
night  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury. 
He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  did  not  think  that  the 
House  was  a  good  arena  for  a  discussion 
on  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He 
would,  however,  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
for  years  back  there  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary importation  of  corn  at  a  very  low 
duty,  coincident  with  an  extraordinary  im- 
portation of  bullion.  That  was  a  perfect 
contradiction  to  the  theory  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  18.18,  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  9,720,000?.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  following,  .3,110,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  introduced  into  the 
country ;  and  there  was  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1839  only  3,934,000Z.  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank.    In  the  year  1840,  2,910,000 
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quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  huUion 
in  the  Bank  was  4,029,000?.  In  1841, 
2,910,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  intro- 
duced into  the  country ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  hullion  rose  to  5,031,OO0Z. 
In  1842,  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
was  3,110,000  quarters,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  rose  from  5,000,000?.  to  10,510,000/. 
In  the  two  years  1843  and  1844,  there 
were  imported  3,246,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  buUion  rose  to  1 4,450,000?.  That 
was  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  a  permanent  import  of  com  from  fo- 
reign countries  led  to  a  permanent  drain  of 
gold.  That  it  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
lead  to  a  drain  of  gold  everybody  admitted, 
but  not  permanently.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween 1839  and  1844  the  bullion,  as  he 
had  shown,  had  increased  from  4,000,000?. 
to  14,500,000?.,  whilst,  during  the  same 
period,  a  most  extraordinary  importation 
of  com  took  place,  and  chiefly  from  coun- 
tries which  protected  themselves  from  the 
import  of  our  goods  by  hostile  tariffs.  So 
much,  therefore,  for  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury.  The  main 
ground,  however,  on  which  he  (Mr.  C. 
Wood)  rested  his  vote  for  the  measure 
was  the  benefit  which  he  beUeved  would  be 
derived  by  the  labourer  from  the  abolition 
of  the  Cora  Laws.  No  Gentleman  on 
either  side  of  the  House  had  stated  the 
full  amount  to  which  the  benefit  which  the 
labourer  would  derive  from  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  would  go.  Now,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  hon.  Members  on  his 
(Mr.  C.  Wood's)  own  side  of  the  House 
alone  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  labour. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  put  the 
question  the  other  day,  and  very  fairly, 
upon  this  footing,  namely,  was  this  a  mea- 
sure which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  la- 
bourer ?  The  hon.  Member's  argument 
was,  that  there  would  be  a  great  displace- 
ment of  labour  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber contended  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer would  be  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  that,  although  corn  might  be  low  in 
price,  he  would  not  have  money  to  purchase 
it.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  had  stated  a  fact  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  which  showed  that  the  con- 
trary would  be  the  case.  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  stated,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
improvement  in  agriculture  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  thot  this  had  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  tlie  falling  price  of  coru.    If, 


therefore,  the  price  of  com  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  it  would 
not  prevent  improvements  in  agriculture. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  they 
would  be  more  indispensably  necessary. 
Now,  improvements  in  agriculture  gave 
greater  employment  to  labour  even  for 
the  production  of  green  food ;  he  had 
heard  many  hon.  Gentlemen  say  that 
the  best  system  of  famiing  consisted 
in  having  a  rotation  of  crops  instead  of 
keeping  lands  in  pasture,  and  that  this 
was  the  system  which  gave  the  largest 
amount  of  employment  to  the  labourer. 
He  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  did  not  anticipate, 
therefore,  the  slightest  diminution  of  em- 
ployment for  the  agricultural  labourer  con- 
sequent upon  the  change  of  the  Cora 
Laws.  The  only  other  argument  was, 
that  as  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were 
regulated  by  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  price  of  food  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him.  He  would  not  go  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  or  allude  to  Adam  Smith.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  conversant  with  agricultu- 
ral affairs.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
with  regard  to  some  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  under  the  old  Poor  Law, 
there  had  been  some  approximation  to  the 
principle  which  it  was  contended  regulated 
the  price  of  wages.  When  wages  were 
paid,  not  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
performed,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  and  so  much  bread 
was  given  per  head,  the  labourer  had  what 
he  should  rather  call  an  allowance  than 
wages.  He  would,  however,  refer  to  what 
had  actually  been,  a  short  time  ago,  the 
rate  of  wages  as  compared  with  the  price 
of  com  in  this  country.  In  1835  com  was 
under  40s.  the  quarter,  and  in  1839  the 
average  price  was  above  70s.  the  quarter. 
Now  what  were  the  wages  in  the  south  of 
England  in  the  first  of  these  years  ?  Tak- 
ing them  to  have  been  8«.  per  week  in 
1835,  they  ought  to  have  been  14s.  a  week 
in  1839,  to  have  enabled  the  labourer  to 
purchase  the  same  quantity  of  bread.  Un- 
less the  labourer  had  those  increased 
wages,  he  would  not  have  been  in  1839 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  he  was  in 
1835.  Would  any  Gentleman  connected 
with  the  south  of  England  tell  him  that  in 
1839  the  labourer's  wages  were  I4«.  a 
week  ?  Would  they  even  say  that  that 
sum  was  even  approached  ?  He  believed 
the  price  of  wheat  was  now  between  oOs. 
and  60s.,  hut  he  would  take  it  at  50£.  a 
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quarter.     The  price  being  40«.  in  1835, 
and  the  wages  8(.  a  weeli,   the  labourer 
ought  now  to  have   10«.   a  week  wages; 
but  were  these  the  wages  th&t  were  now 
given  in  Dorsetshire  ?     It  was  wcU  knowu 
that   they   were   not.      Wages,   therefore, 
did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  corn,  and 
consequently  a  measure  which  prevented  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  com  was  a  groat  ad- 
vantage to  the  agricultural  labourer.     Ho 
would  now  turn  to  the  manufacturing  la- 
bourer.     There  were  those  who  said  that 
whenever  the  price  of  food  was  low,  wages 
were  high  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
He  would  not  take  upon  liimself  to  say 
that  this  was  the  case ;  but  it  certainly  was 
true  that  of  late  years  they  had  been  re- 
markably coincident.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say  whether  these  things  bore  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  or  not ;  but  certainly  for 
the  last  few  years  the  labourer,  when  corn 
was  low,  had  a  greater  command  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.     Now,  he  would  take  the 
same  two  years  to  which  he  had  referred 
before — the  years   1835  and  1839.      In 
1839  the  price  of  com  rose  75  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  former  year.     Now,  in 
the  borough  which  he  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had 
the  honour  to  represent  between  the  same 
two  years,  the  rate  of  wages  fell  25  per 
cent.,  while  the  price  of  wheat  rose  75  |)cr 
cent.     This,  it  was  evident,  made  a  differ- 
ence to  the  poor  man  in  the   necessaries 
of  life,   of  not  loss  than   100  per   cent. 
That    made    a    very    material    alteration 
in  the   condition    of  the   labouring   man. 
He  might  move  to  an  inferior  house,  ho 
might  wear  worse  clothes,  he  might  give 
up  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  but  what  ho 
could  not  give  up  without  introducing  dis- 
ease and  starvation   into   his   family  was 
bread.     Now,  he  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  wished  to 
place  before  the  House  a  statement  show- 
ing to  what  a  great  extent  the  comforts  of 
the  labourer  did  depend  upon  the  price  of 
wheat.     The  usual  assumption   was,  that 
every  person  consumed  a  quarter  of  wheat 
per  annum  ;  it  was  also  the  usual  assump- 
tion that  a  family  averaged  five  persons. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  tho  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  a  family  would  be  an 
average  of  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  an- 
num.    Now,  ho  would  take  a  labouring  fa- 
mily consisting  of  five  persons,  whose  aver- 
age earnings  amounted  to  W.  a  week.     In 
the    year    1835,    therefore,    that    family 
would  have  earned  521.,  and  thoy  would 
have  had  to  have  paid  for  their  five  (|uar- 
ters  of  wheat  10/.,  leaving  them  a  balanco 
for  other  purposes  of  42/.    In  1839,  wages 


having  fallen  25  per  cent,  in  the  interim, 
the  wages  of  this  family  would  be  39/.,  and 
the  price  of  five  quarters  of  wheat  would 
be  17/.  lOf.,  so  that,  deducting  17/.  10*. 
from  39/.,  the  amount  of  their  earnings  for 
that  year,  instead  of  a  balance  of  42?.  for 
the  purchase   of  other   necessaries,  they 
would  have  only  21/.   10».,   whereby  his 
income  would  be  reduced  rather  more  than 
one-half.     Ho  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had  assumed 
that  tiiis  family  had  been  in  the  receipt  of 
1/.  a  week  in  1835,  and  in  doing  so  he  had 
taken  the  higher  description  of  labourer  ; 
but  of  course  the  lower  the  labourer  was  in 
the  social  scale,  the  heavier  was  the  effect 
of  the  price  of  wheat  upon  his  condition. 
Now,   assuming  that  a  family  earned  in 
1835  40/.  per  annum,  in  1839  their  wage* 
would  have  amounted  to  30/.,  and  the  cost 
of  five  ouarters  of  wheat  being  17/.  10»., 
only  12?.  10«.  would  be  left  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  necessaries.    Taking  a  case 
where  a  family  earned   still   less  wages, 
10s.  a  week  (which  was  26/.  a  year),  in 
1835,   their  earnings  in   1839   would   be 
19/.   10«.,  and  the  price  of  five  quarters 
of   wheat    being    17/.    10»-.,    they   would 
only  have  21.  to  pay  for  rent,  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries.      He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that   this  was  a  state  of  things  that 
could  continue   to  exist,   because   it   was 
clear  that  such   a   family  must    have  de- 
prived themselves  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  tho  ordinary  food  on  which  they  lived 
before  they  could  reach  that  point  of  desti- 
tution.    Before,  therefore,  hon.  Gentlemen 
talked  of  keeping  up  tho  price  of  com,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  consider  what 
must  bo  the  effect  upon  the  comforts  of  tho 
labourers.     The  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire had  spoken  of  the  great  distress 
that  must  fall  on  landlords  in  consequence 
of  reducing  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;    but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
{jrecisely  in  the  j)ro|)ortion  that  they  would 
oso   hereafter,     tho    labouring    poor    lost 
now.     They  had  heard  a  good  deal  in  re- 
ference to  the  social  condition  of  tho  peo- 
ple,  of  some  being   too   rich,   and  others 
too  poor.     He  thought  this  dangerous  lan- 
guage, as,  unexplained,  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  the   riches   on   the  one   hand   arose 
from    the    i)overty    on    the    other.      Tliis 
was  not  tme  generally,  as  nothing  tended 
more    to    give    employment    to    the    la- 
bourer, and  go  to  improve  his  condition, 
than  the  accumulation  of  capital    in    tho 
bands  of  the  employers  of  labour.     There 
wos,  however,  one  case  in  which  this  was 
true,    and   that   was   when  the   increased 
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rents  of  the  landlords  arose  from  enhancing 
the  price  of  com,  and  thereby  depressing 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  In  this 
manner  the  evil  so  denounced  existed  in  its 
worst  form ;  and  he  warned  those  whose 
warm  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor  he 
did  not  for  one  moment  doubt,  against  con- 
tinuing the  evil,  which  they,  as  well  as 
himself,  so  much  deprecated.  He  indivi- 
dually did  not  believe  that  any  such  loss 
as  was  anticipated,  would  be  entailed  on 
the  landlords  of  England.  He  did  not  an- 
ticipate such  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  food  as 
had  been  expected.  The  results  both  for 
good  and  evQ  of  the  measure  had,  he  be- 
lieved, been  much  exaggerated  by  partisans 
on  both  sides.  For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  energies  of  the  farmer  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  all  competition  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  ;  while  the  in- 
crease of  produce  would  more  than  make 
ap  for  the  diminished  prices  which  might 
be  anticipated.  But  whatever  sacrifices 
a  change  in  the  existing  system  might 
entail  upon  landowners,  he,  as  one  of 
that  class,  hoped  and  believed  that  they 
would  think  of  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
as  paramount  to  every  other  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  PHILIP  BENNET  said,  he  wished 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  referring  to  a 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  was  likely  to 
have  a  mischievous  tendency,  in  exciting 
the  agricultural  labourers  against  their 
employers.  If  he  did  not  mistake  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  stated  that  the 
price  of  wheat  had  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
wages,  or,  if  any,  actc<l  inversely.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Bennct)  could  not  answer  for  the 
manufacturers,  who  amassed  large  for- 
tunes most  rapidly,  whether  they  allowed 
their  operatives  to  share  in  their  profits; 
bat  as  West  Suffolk  had  been  named  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  that  point,  and  although  con- 
demning the  present  measure  of  Govern- 
ment as  likely  to  bring  ruin  on  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  labour  being  a 
component  part  of  the  value  of  wheat,  he 
considered  that  the  probable  reduction  of 
the  price  of  wheat  would  reduce  the  price 
of  wages,  as  all  practical  men  assured  him 
of  the  fact  that  they  varied  the  wages  with 
the  price  of  their  produce.  He  did  think 
that  every  person  employed  in  the  agri- 
cultural district  in  which  he  lived,  would 
look  upon  them  as  doing  an  act  of  the 
greatest  injustice,  if  when   the   price   of 


com  rose,  they  did  not  allow  the  labourer 
to  reap  the  advantage.  He  had  taken 
every  opportunity  when  in  the  country  to 
ask  persons  whose  experience  was  great, 
whether  wages  did  not  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  ;  and  in  re- 
ply he  had  been  asked,  "  Can  any  person 
be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  do  not 
vary  our  wages  with  the  price  of  com  ? 
The  moment  wheat  rises  we  raise  the 
wages,  and  when  it  falls  wages  fall  with  it, 
and  it  is  only  right  it  should  be  so."  He 
had  heard  this  in  an  agricultural  district. 
He  would  state  the  exact  rate  of  wages 
which  had  been  paid  by  an  extensive 
farmer  in  his  county.  This  was  a  state- 
ment of  what  that  farmer  had  received  for 
wheat  in  his  farming  book,  and  the  wages 
he  paid  his  labourers.  The  rate  of  wages 
might  appear  low,  and  he  wished  they  had 
been  higher ;  but  they  were  paid  for  day 
work,  which  hon.  Members  were  aware 
was  far  different  to  the  payment  for  piece 
work.  In  the  year  1 834,  when  this  farmer 
was  paid  21.  12*.  lOd.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  the  labourer  received  9*.  a  week. 
In  1835,  when  it  was  47».  per  quarter,  the 
wages  were  then  reduced  to  8*.  a  week. 
In  1836,  when  wheat  was  35«.,  the  wages 
were  still  8<.  In  1837  his  wheat  was 
21.  16«.  2d.  per  quarter,  and  he  then  paid 
9s.  per  week  for  wages.  In  1838  wheat 
was  21.  18*.,  and  he  paid  9*.  per  week ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  price 
rose,  and  the  labourers  were  paid  10«.  In 
1839  the  price  was  21.  I2i.  8d.  per  quar- 
ter, and  the  wages  10».  a  week.  In  1840 
wheat  was  31.  2s.,  and  the  wages  10«.    In 

1841  the  wages  were  \0s.  per  week.     In 

1842  they  were  10*.,  and  9«.  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  falling.  In  1843  wheat 
was  still  falling,  and  the  wages  were  9s. 
In  1844  wages  were  9s.  a  week,  and  in 
1 84.5,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  very 
low,  9s.  per  week  were  paid  ;  but  at  Christ- 
mas, when  an  idea  that  there  was  no  com 
in  the  country,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
famine,  induced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
the  labourers  were  paid  10*.  per  week. 
This  farmer  was  continuing  to  pay  that 
price  at  the  present  moment.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  in  Suffolk  it  was  a  very 
usual  thing  to  pay  the  labourers  at  the 
rate  of  a  peck  of  com  daily,  and  therefore 
the  labourer  could  mark  his  wages  by  the 
sale  of  a  peck  of  corn ;  and  the  same  cus- 
tom extended  to  every  sack  of  flour,  wages 
rising  Gd.  per  week  for  every  rise  of  5s.  a 
sack — the  labourer's  means  of  buying  food 
increasing  with    the    price  of   flour.     He 
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could  assure  the  Honso,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  statements  from  men  of  the 
highest  respectability.  They  were  men 
who  said  that  their  neighbours  acted 
upon  the  same  principle.  The  farmers 
invariably  found,  that  after  a  plentiful 
harvest,  wheat  sold  as  low  as  16».  per 
coomb,  and  flour  as  low  as  Is.  per  stone. 
He  begged  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long 
on  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  farmers  would  not  again  be  aspersed 
in  the  way  they  had  been. 

Sir  R.  peel  rose  to  explain:  What 
he  had  said,  and  he  thought  proved,  in 
speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was, 
that  their  wages  in  certain  counties  which 
he  cited  examples  of,  which  with  all  the 
communications  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Government  on  the  subject,  ho 
offered  to  place  in  the  hands  of  honourable 
Gentlemen  if  they  wished  to  bo  supplied — 
what  he  had  said  was — and  he  had  also 
laid  upon  the  Table  returns  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  from  certain  agricultural 
counties — that,  he  thought,  proved  what 
he  said — that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  did  not  vary  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  price  of  com.  He  was  speaking  then 
of  agricultural  labourers  only,  and  he 
thought  he  had  proved  his  assertion  to  be 
founded  in  fact.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
manufacturing  and  not  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  he  thought 
he  could  show  that,  at  many  times  and 
in  many  cases,  the  wages  of  the  manu- 
facturmg  labourer  had  varied  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  price  of  corn.  That  was  the 
statement  which  he  had  made. 

Mk.  HUDSON  said,  that  after  the 
fullest  consideration,  and  after  having 
listened  most  attentively  to  the  arguments 
put  forward  upon  that  question,  ho  felt 
hound  to  tell  the  House  and  the  country 
that  he  still  entertained  the  views  he  had 
formerly  expressed,  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
the  measure  then  under  their  consider- 
ation. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet that  the  wages  of  labour  did  not 
always  vary  with  the  prices  of  wheat.  He 
admitted  that  the  price  of  labour,  like  that 
of  every  other  article,  was  a  question  of  com- 
petition. It  was  well  known,  that  when- 
ever we  were  threatened  with  large  import- 
ations of  foreign  com,  capitalists  became 
unusually  cautious  in  affording  accommo- 
dation to  the  j)ublic  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  loss  money  was  spent  in  the  jioy- 
mcnt  of  wages.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  passing  of  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  put  an  end   to  that 


evil.  He  felt  persuaded  that  the  effect 
of  the  measure  would  be  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 
In  his  opinion,  therefore,  it  was  jwculiarly  a 
labourer's  question  ;  it  was  a  question  of 
competition  with  the  labour  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  C.  Wood)  had 
said  that  that  had  been  argued  as  a  ques- 
tion of  rent.  But  he  confessed  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  argue  it  as  a  ques- 
tion of  rent.  The  great  question  at  issue 
was,  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
should  be  continued  in  this  country,  or 
whether  we  should  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
plies for  our  consumption.  Holding,  as 
he  hid,  a  strong  opinion  of  the  resources 
of  the  com-producing  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  their  capability  of  growing 
corn  at  a  much  less  expense  thon  the  cost 
of  raising  it  in  this  country,  he  felt  that 
the  proposed  change  was  one  which  would 
affect  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
demand  for  labour.  K  he  were  convinced 
that  our  agriculturists  could  compete  on 
fair  and  equal  terms  with  the  agriculturists 
of  foreign  countries,  he  would  not  for  one 
moment  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying  that 
measure.  But,  as  he  felt  assured  that  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to  throw 
large  quantities  of  land  in  this  country  out 
of  cultivation,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer 
to  it  his  most  strenuous  opposition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  show  any  peculiar  favour 
to  the  agricultural  interest ;  he  stood  there 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  interests — 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial, of  this  country.  They  had  been 
told  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  that  cer- 
tain noblemen  felt  no  alarm  at  the  pass- 
ing of  that  measure.  Now,  it  might  be 
very  true  that  noblemen  like  Earl  Fitz- 
william  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  their 
.50,000i.  a  year,  might  very  well  afford  to 
lose  a  portion  of  their  incomes  ;  but  a 
change  which  might  easily  be  borne  by 
great  landed  proprietors,  might  seriously 
affect  the  small  holders  and  the  tenant 
famiors  of  this  country.  If  the  landlords 
were  the  only  parties  interested  in  the 
question,  he,  for  one,  would  not  stand  up 
to  advocate  their  views  upon  that  occasion. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Corn  Laws  had 
not  onswered  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  framed.  Now,  he  conceived  that 
they  had  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  fanners  of  this  country  against 
foreign  competition  in  years  of  abundance 
and  of  fruitful  har%-csts  ;  and  he  certainly 
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could  not  see  how  they  had  failed  in  ac- 
complishing   that    object.       It   had   been 
alleged  that  considerable  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed change.     He  would,  however,  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  had  never  been  a 
measure  of  such  importance  submitted  to 
Parliament  which   had  been   received  so 
quietly  by  the  country  as  the  measure  then 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.    He 
thought  that  that  absence  of  excitement 
was  extremely  creditable,  as  it  very  strik- 
ingly manifested  the  moderation  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  at  large.     He  looked 
upon  this  as  a  great  speculation.     It  was 
possible  that  it  might  answer;  but  all  those 
indications  which  usually  encouraged  spe- 
culators to  persevere  were  wanting  on  this 
occasion.     Land,  for  some  time  after  the 
war,  no  doubt,  was  much  depreciated  in 
value  ;  but  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  since  the  year  1833,  agriculture  had 
improved  to  a  degree  such   as  the  most 
sanguine  never  could  have  anticipated,  and 
was  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  : 
how  dangerous,  then,  how  bold  a  step  was 
it  to  take,   to   interfere   with   a  state   of 
things  under  which  the  riches  and  power 
of  the  country   were  steadily   increasing, 
without    the    proof   of   any   great   public 
necessity  !     He  believed  that  there  never 
was  a  period  when    this   country  was  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  at  this  very  time.      They  had 
been  told  that  there  would  be  a  paucity  of 
cheap  bread,  and  that  it  woidd  be  in  fact 
impossible   to    obtain  a  suflicient    supply. 
Before  this  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent 
— if  it  was  ever  to  receive  that  assent — 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  they  would 
have  in  bond  at  least  two  millions  and  a 
half  quarters  of  com.      The  party  with 
which  he   acted  had   been   charged  with 
delaying  this  measure  ;   but  he  doubted  if 
that  delay  had  proved  injurious  either  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  or  of  the  com- 
munity.   He  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  revenue  would  not  be  benefited  by  the 
delay.      Were  they  quite   sure  that  they 
were  about  to  let  in  wheat  at  is.  a  quarter? 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  late 
fall  in  the  market  afforded  an  indication 
that  before  this   Bill    received  the  Royal 
Assent,  they  would  receive  a  considerable 
accession,  in  the  way  of  revenue,  from  the 
fall  in  prices.     Injury  might,  undoubtedly, 
be  inflicted  on  a  few  individual  speculators; 
but  it  was  the  business  of  this  class  to  take 
the  chance  of  war.    The  measure  had  been 
called  great  and  comprehensive;  but  to  him 


it  appealed  a  very  one-sided  scheme, 
purely  affecting  the  agricultural  interest, 
without  doing  thera  a  single  act  of  justice, 
or  relieving  that  interest  from  any  of  the 
special  burdens  under  which  it  laboured. 
When  they  determined  to  deprive  the 
EngUsh  agriculturist  of  protection,  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  placed  him  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  foreigner,  so  as  to 
have  given  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  com- 
petition which  they  were  about  to  force 
upon  him.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
delay  had  paralysed  the  trade  of  the 
country.  His  only  wonder  was  that  the 
stagnation  had  not  been  greater.  What 
must  be  the  practical  effect  of  a  measure 
like  this  ?  The  banker  looked  cautiously 
to  his  security,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  obtain  any  advances  from 
him ;  and  the  mortgagee  became  anxious  as 
to  whether  the  property  by  which  his  ad- 
vances were  secured,  would  be  competent, 
under  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
in  circumstances,  to  meet  his  demands. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said  in  1835, 
when  39*.  was  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  under  a  system 
of  free  trade.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  error 
in  making  this  assertion ;  for  we  should,  no 
doubt,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  have 
had  many  additional  millions  of  quarters 
of  com  in  the  country,  which  must  have 
been  got  rid  of  at  some  price.  The  quo- 
tations which  he  had  made  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, relative  to  the  price  of  wheat,  had 
been  much  questioned  ;  but  since  he  had 
made  that  statement  he  had  received  many 
communications  from  other  parties  engaged 
in  transactions  connected  with  com  fully 
corroborating  it,  and  expressing  their  sur- 
prise that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
better  informed  on  the  question  they  were 
legislating  upon,  as  the  question  of  price 
was  a  most  important  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  practical  man, 
long  resident  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, one  of  the  most  fruitful  districts 
in  existence,  with  whom  he  was  entirely 
unacquainted,  and  who  had  communicated 
with  him  solely  in  consequence  of  seeing 
the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  papers. 
His  correspondent  stated  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was,  at  Burlington,  38*.  1  Orf. , 
barley,  21 1.  8d.,  oats,  18*.  5rf. ;  so  far 
from  any  sign  of  famine  manifesting  itself. 
He  also  stated  that,  with  a  continuance  of 
the  present  fine  weather,  instead  of  having  a 
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famine  in  May,  tbey  would  require  another 
market  to  get  rid  of  their  produce.  This 
was  the  letter  of  a  man  who  had  been  fur 
forty  years  largely  engaged  in  the  com 
trade  ;  and  what  he  had  foretold  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  Surprise  was  expressed 
when  statements  were  made  that  foreign 
wheat  hod  been  purchased  at  25t.  per 
quarter  ;  but  there  were  persons  at  Hull 
and  Newcastle  who  had  purchased  it  at 
18«.  per  quarter.  It  was  said  that  farmers 
were  quite  willing  to  take  farms  at  as  high 
a  rent  as  last  year.  Now  if  .this  were  the 
case  since  the  present  measure  was  pro- 
posed, it  must  have  altogether  arisen  from 
the  confidence  which  the  tenant-farmers 
reposed  in  the  landowners.  The  farmers 
knew  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  passed, 
and  that  the  price  of  their  produce  was 
ruinously  reduced,  the  landlords  of  England 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  corresponding 
abatement  in  the  rent.  But  ho  doubted 
this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  the  measures  of  the  Cabinet.  He  had 
let  some  farms  himself  since  the  free  im- 
portation of  com  was  proposed  to  Par- 
liament, and  he  must  say  that  the  farmers 
expressed  very  great  hostility  indeed — 
some  of  them  were  even  thinking  about 
selling  off  their  stock,  and  embarking  in 
some  other  business  ;  but  he  felt  it  only 
right  to  tell  these  farmers,  that  in  case 
Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  passed,  and  that 
it  was  attended  by  the  disastrous  results 
which  he  anticipated,  that  he  would  make 
a  corre-sponding  reduction  in  his  rents. 
[Mr.  Roebuck  :  That  must  be  generally- 
done.]  He  did  not  think  it  quite  fair  that 
he  should  be  interrupted,  although,  indeed, 
ho  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  interrup- 
tion on  the  present  occasion,  considering 
tlie  quarter  whence  it  proceeded.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bath  did  not  hesitate 
to  intemi]>t  any  man  ;  but  ho  could  assure 
him  that  no  interruption  from  him  would 
in  the  least  put  him  out  of  his  course,  or 
hinder  him  from  expressing  his  views  to 
the  House.  If  the  measure  should  be 
])aKsed,  some  relief  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  landed  interest  commensurate  with  the 
loss  it  would  sustain,  and  the  taxes  it  had 
to  endure.  lie  must  say,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  fair  that  the  fundholders  should 
remain  untaxed,  whilst  the  landholders  of 
300i.  a  year  were  paying  751.  in  the  sliope 
of  highway  rates,  poor  rates,  and  county 
rates.  He  would  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  plan — that  would  be  presumptuous  in 
him — but  he  sincerely  hoped  that  full  com- 
pensation would  be  made  to  the  landed 


interest.  If  the  measure  should  pass,  and 
be  attended  with  the  results  which  they 
believed  it  would,  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  were  no 
parties  to  it — that  they  were  not  the  spe- 
culators— that  they  were  not  provisional 
committee-men — that  they  had  raised  their 
voice  against  it,  believing  it  would  prove 
injurious  to  all,  but  especially  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  were  least  able  to  endure  the 
ruinous  competition  it  would  induce.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded  —  if  their 
fears  wore  happily  disappointed,  and  the 
hopes  of  its  projectors  realized,  none 
would  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  that 
party  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  —  tliat  party  which,  believing  it 
would  prove  injurious,  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  give  it  all  the  opposition  in 
their  power. 

The  Marquess  of  WORCESTER  said: 
I  assure  the  House  I  would  not  have 
intmded  myself  on  its  notice,  if  my  consti- 
tuents, who  belong  to  the  manufacturing 
as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  classes,  did  not 
express  an  earnest  and  almost  unanimous 
desire  that  the  measure  should  not  pass. 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  at  this  moment,  a 
letter  from  a  respectable  person,  which  is 
a  slight  proof  that  what  some  of  my  hon. 
Friends  hod  long  since  stated,  that  distress 
in  Ireland  was  exaggerated,  and  for  which 
they  were  so  much  blamed,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  strictly  true.  The  letter  I  allude 
to  is  dated  the  1st  of  May,  from  Bristol,  and 
it  sets  forth  that  a  vessel  bearing  sixty  tons 
of  potatoes  had  arrived  there  from  Balti- 
more, and  that  another  vessel  was  daily 
expected.  This  letter  likewise  states  that 
a  vessel  containing  sixty  tons  of  ]>otatoes, 
was  about  leaving  Kinsale  for  the  same 
port,  in  a  week  after  date.  Now,  Sir,  if 
this  statement  be  true,  and  if  the  distress 
in  Ireland  really  exists,  I  really  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  this  exportation.  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  be  complaining  of  famine 
in  a  country  whence  food  is  daily  exported. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  measure,  not  only 
because  I  think  it  is  bad  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause I  am  of  opinion  that  the  farmers 
who  have  been  suffering  from  the  late 
Tariff  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  this 
additional  infliction.  If  the  Government 
will  not  only  glut  our  home  market  with 
foreign  cattle  and  foreign  sheep,  but  deluge 
it  with  foreign  com,  the  English  famiers 
will  have  no  resource  whatever  left.  [The 
noble  Marquess  read  a  return  of  the  quan- 
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titles  of  cattle  weekly  sent  to  the  English 
market    from     Holland,     Germany,    and 
Prussia.]     But,  Sir,  I  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  measures  of  the  Government,  seeing 
that  it  is  their  design  to  make  this  a  ma- 
nufacturing country  solely.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for    the 
Home    Department,    avowed   his  opinion, 
that  this  country  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  agricultural  country.     [Sir 
James  Graham  :     What  I  said  was,  that 
this  country  is  not  to  be  considered  ex- 
clusively agricultural.]     Well,  Sir,  I  must 
say,  that  I  do  not  recollect  that  word  "  ex- 
clusively."    I  thought.  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  words  were  "agricultural  coun- 
try," and  not  an  "  exclusively  agricultural 
country."     I  must  say  again,  that  I  so  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  that 
he  is  so  reported.  I  think  that  both  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  are  doing  their  best  to 
prevent  this  country  being  an  agricultural 
country  any  longer.      I  think    the  senti- 
ments of  both  right  hon.  Baronets  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden) 
who  says,  that  the  towns  ought  to  rule  the 
country.      The     sentiments   may   be    ex- 
pressed  in   different   language,  but   both 
amount  to  this — that  this  country  ought  to 
be    converted  into  one  vast  receptacle  of 
manufacturers.      The  right  hon.   Baronet 
made   another  observation — namely,   that 
the  consumers,  not  the  producers,  were  the 
people  to    be    considered.     For  my  part. 
Sir,  I  humbly  think    both  classes  should 
find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Legis- 
lature.      It  seems  to   me,  that    there    is 
nobody  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  so  anxious 
to  protect  as  the  foreigners,  for  he  will  have 
their  produce  poured  into  our  markets,  ir- 
respective of  the  loss  which  our  farmers 
must  incur  by  being  subject  to  a  greater 
cost  of  production.     I  think  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  will  find,  that  if  he  carries  out  his 
principle — but  he  is  not  very  fond  of  carry- 
ing out  principles — he  will  find,  that  the 
manufacturers  will  be  as  much  opposed  to 
its  full  development  as  the  agriculturists 
now  are  ;  and  that  they  will  mourn  the  day 
when  they  first  lent  their  assent  to  these 
schemes.      I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the 
farmers  are  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
this  measure.     1  have  received  a   letter 
from   one  of  my  constituents,  a  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  query  as  to  what  the  opinion 
of  the  farmers  is,  be  says — 


"  If  those' vho  believe  the  fiirmers  are  for  free 
trade  or  indifferent  to  it,  were  at  Cirencester  mar- 
ket last  week,  they  would  be  speedily  undeceived, 
for  they  would  have  heard  many  farmers  cursing 
the  Minister  for  his  measares  and  for  hia  double 
dealing." 

I  must  say,  that  I  have  heard  precisely 
the  same  feeling  expressed  by  the  farmers 
myself  in  ten  or  fourteen  different  market 
places.  I  believe  other  hon.  Gentlemen 
near  me  heard  the  same  language  ex- 
pressed. Some  hon.  Members,  who  sit 
behind  the  Treasury  bench  admit  that 
they  regard  this  as  a  very  hard  and  inju- 
rious measure,  but  still  that  they  have  so 
much  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  that  they  will  support  it. 
Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  understand  this  rea- 
soning. I  prefer  looking  to  the  measures, 
and  considering  their  tendency,  irrespect- 
ive of  those  who  bring  them  forward.  It 
appears  to  me,  to  use  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  re- 
sembles a  jockey  who  was  put  up  to  ride 
a  great  race,  but  who  pulls  up  his  horse  in 
the  midst  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  put  up  to  ride  the  race  of  protection  ; 
but,  Sir,  he  has  pulled  up  his  steed,  and 
not  merely  allowed  his  opponent  to  triumph, 
but  has  actually  ridden  the  race  of  free 
trade  himself.  Whether  he  will  be  vic- 
torious or  not  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  M.  GORE  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  this  matter  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  House.  He  must  first  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  in  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  fallen  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  took  a  different  view  from  that 
which  he  entertained,  he  fully  concurred. 
He  concurred  with  them  in  holding  that  no 
party  had  any  right  to  complain  that  this 
matter  had  been  so  fully  and  maturely  de- 
bated ;  and  from  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place,  one  goo<l  effect  had,  he 
thought,  arisen,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  opinions  of  individual  Members  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Bill,  it  proved  to  the 
country  that  those  who  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  did  possess  that  candour  and  that 
superiority  of  intellect  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  all  times,  he  trusted 
they  would  maintain.  The  discreet  and 
temperate  way  in  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  advocated  the  cause  they  had  embraced, 
merited  every  commendation.  He  differed 
from  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
as  to  the  apprehensions  they  entertained 
of  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  He  should  first  allude 
to  some  remarks  which  had  been  made  by 
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a  tenant  farmer  who  liad  gone  to  Russia  a 
very  great  protectionist,  and  labouring  un- 
der the  impression  that  Russia  and  Prussia 
Ceased  an  unlimited  supply  of  com. 
after  he  had  acquired  experience,  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  people  possessed 
neither  knowledge  nor  means  to  enable 
them  so  to  conduct  their  agricultural  ope- 
rations as  to  inflict  injury,  by  their  compe- 
tition, on  the  British  fanner.  That  gen- 
tleman stated  a  variety  of  circumstances 
in  corroboration  of  his  opinion.  Agricul- 
tural operations  he  described  as  being  in  a 
very  primitive  state,  and  the  agricultural 
implements  in  use  were  of  a  very  rude 
structure. 

"  The  consequence  is,"  he  observes,  "  that  the 
lands,  for  want  of  stren^h  to  till  them,  look 
poverty-stricken  and  neglected,  and  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  require  an  immense  outlay  of 
capital  to  improve  them,  independently  of  the 
energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties as  regards  the  shortness  of  the  season 
during  which  anything  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  can  be  carried  on.  The  earth 
is  closed  against  all  cultivation  for  seven  months 
of  continued  and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the 
year  may  be  divided  into  spring  and  autumn,  and 
four  months  into  extreme  heat  of  summer." 

As  to  the  chance  of  extensive  pastures 
being  taken  into  cultivation,  he  stated  that 
they  were  so  exposed  to  snow  storms  that 
the  greatest  possible  obstacles  existed  to 
the  successful  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
He  says — 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  these  pastures  may  be 
cultivated  in  case  of  a  market  for  corn  In  Rng- 
l.and.  But  this  cannot  take  place,  since  they  are 
subject  to  violent  snow  storms,  wliich  drive  every- 
thing before  them.  Such  is  the  i)ower  of  these 
hurricanes  of  wind  and  snow,  that  cattle,  when 
these  are  approaching,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
herdsmen,  take  fright  and  run  into  ravines,  where 
they  are  smothered.  Besides,  these  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  locusts ;  and  the  effects  of 
■overe  drought  in  the  summer,  increased  by  the 
oontinuoui  wet  to  wliich  they  arc  subject  in  the 
winter." 

He  mentioned  various  other  details,  and 
•tated,  that  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  same  class  in  England. 
Those  were  the  remarks  of  a  tenant  farmer 
who  went  abroad  with  very  ditfcront  opinions, 
and  who  altered  his  views  in  consequence  of 
what  came  under  his  own  personal  observa- 
tion. As  to  America,  he  (Mr.  M.  Gore) 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  production  of 
grain  there  had  been  greatly  overrated, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  influx  for  many  years,  such  as  would 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  this  country.      As  to  grain  in 


America,  it  appeared  from  oiScial  returns 
in  1840,  ascertained  by  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  sixth  census,  that  the 
total  produce  of  tlio  Union  was — 

Bushels. 

Wheat        84,832,27* 

Bariey         4,161,801 

OaU  123,07 1, .t4 1 

Rye  18,645,587 

Buckwheat  7,201,743 

Indian  corn  377,531,875 


Total     616,515,302 

He  had  received  a  communication  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  City  on  the  same  point  ; 
it  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  the  exportation  of 
flour  irom  New  Orleans  is  about  400,000  barrels 
in  good  years,  and  200,000  barrels  in  ordinary 
years.  No  wheat  is  exported  from  the  United 
States  worth  mention.  The  total  average  «x(>orta- 
tion  per  annum  dues  not  amount  to  45,000  quar- 
ters for  the  last  thirteen  years,  1831-  to  1843,  both 
inclusive,  and  this  is  principally  sent  to  Canada, 
and  is  a  trade  likely  to  increase  in  that  quarter  ; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  flour  is  the  form 
in  which  the  cereal  product  of  America  must  be 
conveyed  to  Europe.  The  average  exportation  of 
flour  for  thirteen  years  does  not  quite  reach 
1,000,000  of  barrels  annually  from  all  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  collectively;  it  is  997,771 
barrels  exactly  (1831  to  1843  inclusively).  Of 
this  quantity  225,000  barrels  went  on  the  average 
annually  to  Great  Britain;  175,000  to  British 
America,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland ;  135,000  to 
the  British  West  Indies ;  80,000  to  Cuba  ;  170,000 
to  Brazil:  being  785,000  IkutcIsj  and  215,000 
barrels  went  to  other  places  on  the  American 
continent.  But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  aver- 
age exportation  from  America  into  Euro|>e  does 
not  exceed  400,000  barrels  annually ;  each  barrel 
contains  lOBIbs.  net  weight  of  flour.  For  six 
consecutive  years  the  ex|)ort  of  flour  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  did  not  amount 
altogether  to  55,000  barrels,  or  an  average  of 
9,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  they  were  the  yean 
1833  to  1838  inclusive.  In  the  year  1843  there 
were  only  1 4,000  barrels  sliippcd  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer  with  satisfaction  tlian  the  American 
part  of  the  corn  question ;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  experience  being  better  than  prophecy,  we 
may  take  the  export  of  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the 
future,  and  say  that  America  may  furnish  to  Eu- 
rope about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  quantity  from  Ca- 
nada to  Europe.  All  the  rest  is  absorbed  by 
American  wants,  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland, 
the  Braiils,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  all  the  hot 
countries  where  wheat  will  not  grow ;  and  also  to 
supply  her  mercantile  marine  all  over  the  world. 
The  price  at  which  flour  could  be  furnished  I  can- 
not possibly  say,  but  it  has  hitherto  cost  over  30*. 
per  barrel  in  Europe.  When  the  price  is  under 
this  rate  we  flnd  supplies  fall  off." 

He  (Mr.  M.  Gore)  might  be  permitted  to 
say  for  his  own  part,  with  the  view  he 
took  of  the  question,  that  if  he  thought  any 
very  great  inconvenience  was  likely  to  re- 
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suit  from  the  importation  of  com  either 
from  America,  or  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  he  should  hesitate  very  much  be- 
fore he  gaye  liis  consent  to  the  Bill.  He 
should  next  lay  before  the  House  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  continental  mar- 
kets. It  varied  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  Mr.  MaccuUoch,  who  stated  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  in  Dantzic,  for  eleven  years, 
ending  with  1841,  at  37*.  lid.  a  quarter, 
which,  adding  lOd.  for  shipping  charges, 
made  the  average  price,  free  on  board, 
38«.  dd.  a  quarter,  and  adding  I2t.  or 
I3».  for  importation  and  delivery  to  millers 
in  London,  the  average  cost  of  Dantzic 
wheat  in  England,  free  of  duty,  was  from 
5\s.  to  52*.  a  quarter.  Such  was  Mr. 
MaccuUoch 's  statement.  He  held  in  his 
liand  various  tables  which  had  been  fur- 
nished to  him  by  Mr.  Body.  They  gave  a 
statement  of  the  wheat  and  flour  shipped 
from  Dantzic  to  this  country  for  the  twelve 
years  ending  1843:  also  the  prices  and 
the  freights  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
some  years  the  prices  certainly  appeared 
low — sometimes  not  33».  or  34». — but  then 
the  shipments  had  fallen  off  exactly  in  pro- 
portion. It  appeared  that  as  prices  had 
fallen,  shipments  had  also  fallen  off,  e.Tcept 
in  1836 — in  explanation  of  which  Mr.  Body 
says — 

"  The  exportation  from  Dantzic  in  1 830  was 
almost  untircly  speculatiro,  and  consisted  of  par- 
cels wliich  bad  bieen  purrliased  in  Dantzic  in  tbe 
two  or  three  years  previous,  but  not  shipped. 
The  quantity  is  not  large,  compared  with  the 
latter  years  of  Urge  export.  Tbe  wheat  was 
brought  here  on  speculation,  and  a  very  Urge 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  America  in  the  years 
1S37  and  1838.  I  sent  over  a  large  quantity 
myself.  We  were  tired  of  letting  the  wheat  lie  at 
Dantzic,  and  so  we  brought  it  over  here,  and  after 
keeping  it  here  twelve  months  we  shipped  a  great 
part  of  it  to  America,  (the  whole  proceeding  was 
an  episode,)  and  much  money  was  lost  by  it. 
The  quantity  stated  in  our  Dantzic  com  return 
of  exports  is  in  lasts,  each  Ust  containing  ten 
quarters.  I  beg  rp«[)ectfully  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this ;  we  consider  90,000  quarters  the 
quantity  sent  from  Dantzic  in  1836  to  England, 
in  any  year,  and  under  tbe  most  un£ivourablo 
circumstances,  to  be  a  very  small  sjieculation 
indeed.  The  authority  for  the  prices  paid  at 
Dantzic  is  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Theo- 
dore Bolircnd  an<l  Co.,  of  Dantzic ;  and  wo  can 
confirm  the  same  from  our  actual  exp<^rience. 
The  same  bouse  furnished  the  quotations  of  the 
course  of  excliange ;  and  tbe  same  house  procured 
from  Mr.  Retz,  the  sworn  broker  and  official 
officer  of  exports,  (scAi^s  abrechner,  as  he  is  called,) 
the  quantities  exported  and  the  rates  of  freight. 
All  these  documents  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Behrend,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  au- 
thenticity. But  tbe  same  parties  who  were  so 
willing  to  give  information  when  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  piece  of  statistical  news  only,  are  now 
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very  averse  to  give  fiirther  information,  because 
they,  in  Dantzic,  look  upon  the  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws  with  great  aversion.  If  you  ask  at 
Dantzic  what  they  prefer,  they  will  all  say,  '  the 
old  sliding  scale.'  If  you  ask  at  Warsaw,  they 
will  say,  '  free  trade.' " 

The  prices  of  grain  from  Odessa  were 
stated  in  the  circular  of  a  house  in  Leghorn 
at  33*.  to  305.  But  the  quality  was  very 
inferior.  It  might  be  said  that,  though  the 
introduction  of  such  grain  would  not  affect 
the  interests  of  those  who  grew  good  corn, 
it  would  affect  the  interests  of  those  who 
grew  inferior  grain.  He  had  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  foreign  grain  of  which  such  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained,  and,  really, 
it  was  such  miserable  stuff  that  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  get  people  to  consume 
it  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  ho 
was  ready  to  allow  that  this  groat  mea- 
sure, like  other  great  changes,  would  pro- 
bably be  attended  with  considerable  incon- 
venience to  various  parties  whose  interests 
were  concerned.  He  had  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  feelings  with  which  the  measure 
was  regarded  by  such  parties,  and  he  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  the  opinions  he  had 
received  were  very  various.  A  very  con- 
siderable proportion  took  the  same  view 
with  himself,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehending  a  largo  importation  of 
foreign  grain.  Others  took  a  different  view; 
and  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  whose  authority 
was  of  great  weight — Mr.  Wiggins.  That 
gentleman  thought  that  the  change  would 
have  some  prejudicial  influence,  which, 
however,  woidd  be  but  temporary.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  result  of  the  inquiries  he 
(Mr.  M.  Gore)  had  instituted  was,  that  the 
agriculturists  were  excited  far  beyond 
what  circumstances  at  all  justified  as  to 
the  consequences  of  this  measure.  The 
farmers  were  a  great  support  and  an 
ornament  to  the  country;  and  he  was 
sure  there  was  no  Gentleman  on  either 
side  of  the  House  who  would  not  sym- 
pathize with  them,  and  endeavour  to  do 
everything  to  prevent  their  interests  from 
sustaining  injury.  While  he  did  think 
that  this  measure  would  exercise  but 
an  inconsiderable  influence  upon  those  in- 
terests, he  trusted  that  the  good  fooling 
of  the  English  landlords  would  lead  them 
to  keep  in  view  the  position  in  which 
their  tenantry  were  placed ;  and,  what 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  give 
them  good  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  land ;  so  that  landlord  and  tenant 
might  stand  on  a  better  footing  than  for 
some  time  past.     If  the  small  farmers  were 
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removed  and  capitalists  substituted,  culti-  ccssarics.  Bj  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
vation  nii^i^ht  be  carried  on  possibly  to  table,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
greater  advantage ;  but  though  he  trusted  masons,  and  plumbers,  appeared  to  have 
that  the  result  of  the  jjrojwsed  change  experienced  very  little  advance,  according 
would  be  the  introduction  of  a  better  sys-  to  the  quotations  of  1800,  as  compared 
tem  of  farming,  he  hoped  that  everything  with  the  20  years  ])receding,  viz. : — car- 
would  be  done  in  a  kindly  spirit  towards  pentcrs  from  '2f.  6d.  to  3«.  2d.  per  day ; 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  bricklayers  from  2».  4d.  to  3*.  per  day  ; 
of  the  soil,  and  that  no  course  would  be  niasons  from  2s.  M.  to  2s.  \0d.  per  day; 
pursued  which  did  not  conduce  to  the  com-  plumbers  from  3«.  to  3«.  3d.  per  day.  He 
fort  and  haj)pines8  of  those  invaluable  believed  that  the  present  measure,  like 
classes.  The  effect  of  the  measure  on  the  many  other  measures  that  had  been  brought 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  an  forward,  was  overrated  on  both  sides  as  re- 
important  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  spected  its  consequences.  He,  for  one,  did 
House.  There  was  a  great  rise  of  prices  not  believe  that  it  was  to  make  bread 
between  1792  and  1801.  Mr.  Tookesays —  wonderfully  cheap,  or  that  it  would  mate- 
"  Arthur  Young,  in  hU  Annab  of  AgricuUvrt,  "ally  depress  domestic  agriciilture.  As  in 
obmrves,  that  a  person  is  now  living  in  the  vicinity  the  case  of  all  great  changes,  some  incon- 
of  Burr  who,  when  in  1792  he  laboured  for  5*.  a  veniences  must  probably  at  first  result; 
week,  could  purchase  *ith  that  &,.  a  bushel  of  j^^j  j,g  ponceived  that  the  measure  would 
wheat,  ditto  of  malt,  a  iK)und  of  butter,  a  pound  of  ,..  ,  i  ,  ,  .  •  »■  »  ^ 
cheese,  and  a  pennywirth  of  tobacco;  in  1801  ultimately  tend  to  mcrease  the  comfort, 
the  same  articles  cost —  promote  the  happiness,  and  advance  the 

Bushel  of  wheat     £0  16    0  prosperity  of  the   great  mass  of  the  in- 

Dittoofm.ilt  0    9    0  habitants   of   this   mighty  kingdom,    and 

Mbi^fohT,::::::::::::::::::::::?  \  \     ^^at  it  wouw  contribute  very  much. 

Pennyworth  of  tobacco  0    0    I  coupled    with    the    resources    of    modern 

science,  to  stimulate    and   foster  agricul- 

*1    6    *  ture.     He  believed  that   there  existed  in 

Suppose  in  1801  his  wages  were 9..  M.  ^^j^  e„„ntry  a  spirit,  energr,  and  actinty. 

Suppose  as  a  pauper,  from  rates 6     0  ,,  u    •      i-  .  i       -^  • 

•^■^  •^    "^    '  that  would  m  future  make  it  as  superior 

Total 15    0  to    the    rest    of   the  world   in  agriculture 

So  that  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  same  qnan-  and    manufactures     as     it     hitherto     had 

tities  he  procured  when  his  week's  wages  were  6»..  ^p(>„  .   g^^\   ,j,^t  t},^  native  Jieal  and  enter- 
it  would  now  require  1 1».  5</.  more  than  his  w.igcs         .  e    -o      y  \  11   »t        „-    4i.~ 

,  .,  :  1     II „  .1.     .,1  ..     Ti        .  prise    of   hnnlishmen  wonUl  advance    the 

and  the  parish  itllowance  altogether.  1  he  com-  I  .  -  *^.  ,  _r  • 
parison  is,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  fair  as  far  as  it  science  of  agriculture  to  greater  perfection 
goes,  because  the  extreme  in  both  cases,  the  very  than  ever.  But  while  he  sujiported  this 
lowest  in  the  first,  and  the  very  highest  in  the  measure,  and  intended  to  record  his  vote 
'*''■  in  favour  of  the  third  reading,  he  might  be 
There  was  a  rise  in  artisan  and  nianu-  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  those  other 
facturing  labour  between  1792  and  1801,  measures  which  were  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
but  in  a  small  proportion  only  to  the  rise  niencement  of  the  Session,  and  which  were, 
in  the  prices  of  necessaries.  Various  state-  he  would  not  say  to  compensate,  but  to  bo 
raents  were  put  forth  by  different  classes  of  of  great  utility  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
artisans  at  that  time,  setting  forth  the  in-  would  be  brought  forward  at  as  early  a 
adequateness  of  the  rise  of  wages,  including  period  as  possible.  Though  he  did  not  think 
the  most  recent  advance  in  180l.  Among  that  the  agricultural  interest  required  pro- 
other  statements,  was  one  from  the  jour-  tection,  j'ct  he  felt  that  it  was  their  boundcn 
neymen  tailors,  by  which  it  appeared  that  duty  to  look  at  it  with  a  kindly  feeling, 
their  wages  from  1777  to  1795  had  been  and  to  extend  towards  it  every  aid  and 
If.  2».  9d.  per  week,  which,  at  the  price  of  assistance  in  their  power.  There  was 
9\d.  for  the  quartern  loaf,  would  purchase  one  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  with 
3o  loaves ;  while  the  utmost  advance  of  respect  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  pro- 
WBjres,  which,  in  179.'),  was  to2.5«.,  and  in  pcrty.  That  champion  of  protection,  Mr. 
1801  to  27«.  per  week,  would  purchase  Alison,  in  his  work  on  Population,  pointed 
only  1 8  loaves  and  a-half  in  the  latter  year,  out  the  difficulty  in  the  sale  of  estates,  and 
A  statement  from  printers'  compositors,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  the  great  ad- 
whose  weekly  wages  were  advanced  from  vantage  which  would  result  if  measures 
24*.  to  29#.  in  1795,  and  to  30*.  in  1801,  were  taken  to  remove  this  inconvenience, 
gives  a  similar  result  in  the  disproportion  As  rt^ards  Ireland,  there  would  be  few 
of  the  advance  of  wages  to  the  rise  of  nc-  circmnstances  more  advantageous  than  the 
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removal  of  such  inconvenience,  coupled 
with  the  extension  of  the  tenant  right,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  riglits  of  pro- 
perty, which  ouglit  always  to  be  held  sacred. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  further  details 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  woidd  add  he  should 
grieve,  as  much  as  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  this  measure,  at  its  passing,  if  he  thought 
that  it  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  tend 
to  injure  the  agricultural  interest,  or  the 
aristocracy,  whose  prosperity  was  identified 
with  that  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  aris- 
tocracy were  eminent  for  the  zeal  they  had 
displayed  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country  ;  and  wlio  could  fail  to  respect  and 
reverence  their  manly  sentiment,  their  heroic 
spirit,  and  their  sensibihty  of  principle,  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  con- 
sisted the  cheap  defence  of  nations?  Uc 
should  then  much  grieve  if  his  vote  to- 
night should  shake  the  stability  of  this 
aristocracy,  whose  fate  he  believed  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
country,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  embodied  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  thought  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  discussion 
had  been  conducted  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
however  great  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting its  policy  might  be.  He  was  not 
unaware  that  great  constitutional  questions 
sprang  out  of  it.  The  evil  arising  from  the 
breaking  up  of  a  great  party  had  boon 
touched  on ;  and  though  he  might  hold  that 
tliat  was  but  a  temporary  disruption,  he  would 
yet  allow  that  in  this  country  it  was  a  great 
evil.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view  he 
would  rather  that  this  measure  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London ;  and  he,  for  his  part, 
would  then  have  supported  it  as  warmly  as 
he  now  did  when  brought  forward  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  supported  it  not 
merely  from  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  this 
or  that  Minister;  but  reflection  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  had  induced  him  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  And  with  resj)ect  to  the  future 
state  of  parties  in  this  country,  he  trusted 
that  with  moat  of  those  who  valued  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  it  was  immaterial 
what  party  ruled  the  State.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  truly  said,  in  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  speeches,  of  very  little  conse- 
quence who  were  "  out,"  or  who  were 
"  in;"  but  it  was  of  great  consequence 
that  the  affairs  of  this  country  should  be 
conducted  with  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ness.    He,  therefore,  trusted  that    what- 


ever might  be  the  fate  of  this  measure, 
there  still  might  be  found  a  Government 
powerful  and  strong  ;  able  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  home,  to  enforce 
them  abroad,  and  determined,  amid  what- 
ever Btonns  and  tempests  might  rage,  to 
maintain  the  majesty,  the  dignity,  and  the 
greatness  of  England. 

Mr.  LAWSON  said,  that  he  knew  that 
in  the  agricultural  district  with  which  ho 
was  connected,  whenever  com  was  not 
prosperous,  then  the  districts  invariably 
suffered  and  declined,  both  as  regarded  the 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  In  bis 
part  of  the  country  there  was  the  greatest 
fear  and  apprehension,  and  in  fact  a  great 
panic  existing,  as  to  the  present  measures 
of  the  Government ;  and  on  no  occasion 
before  had  he  ever  found  such  unanimity  of 
sentiment  amongst  alt  classes,  and  of 
different  politics,  in  thinking  that  that 
principle  of  protection  to  native  industry 
ought  to  be  upheld.  He  had  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  petitions  from  fifty  to 
sixty  townships  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented, signed  by  persons  of  all  classes, 
praying  the  House  not  to  pass  these  mea- 
sures, and  he  now  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  opinions  therein  expressed. 
Whatever  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  hold- 
ing high  offices  in  the  Government  of  this 
coimtry,  it  did  not  follow  that  even  so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself  should  also 
consent  to  change  his  opinions  upon  this 
i|uestion,  as  they  had  changed,  witli  a  view 
of  following  in  their  train.  He  could  not 
consent  to  alter  those  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions which  ho  had  entertained  up  to  this 
period  of  his  life  at  the  beck  of  any  indi- 
vidual. He  wished  to  know  what  would  be 
the  price  of  corn  if  the  Bill  before  the 
House  passed  into  law  ?  On  that  point  the 
Minister  had  given  them  no  information  ? 
He  objected  to  the  Bill  because  it  would 
increase  the  dependence  of  this  country 
upon  foreign  nations.  He  objected  to  it 
also  because  it  had  been  introduced  by  the 
men  now  in  office.  If  he  had  any  predi- 
lection in  its  favour  even,  he  would  not  give 
it  his  support,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  forward  in  a 
Parliament  which  had  been  elected  upon 
an  entirely  hostile  principle.  He,  for  one, 
did  not  admit  that  it  was  a  measure  which 
would  produce  good  fruit.  Fruit  it  might 
produce,  no  doubt — apparently  good  at  the 
outset ;  but  the  House  might  depend  upon 
it  that  the  prices  would  soon  rise  to  the 
C  C  2 
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famine  figure.     And  if  there  was  good  in 
it,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  its  extinction 
until   all   the    small  farmers   of  England 
would  have  been  ruined.     Com  would  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  factors,  who  would 
accumulate  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  highest  possible  price ;  and  thus  the 
public    would    not    be    benefited    in    the 
slightest   degree,  while  the  agriculturists 
would  be  destroyed.     With  respect  to  the 
price  of  potatoes,  on  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  went, 
the  alarm  that  existed  on  that  head  was 
entirely  groundless.     In  Yorkshire,  he  had 
never  paid  more  than  2s.  the  bushel  for 
them,  whereas,    in    London,   he  was  now 
charged  15*.  per   sack.     And   when   po- 
tatoes were    sent    upon    speculation   from 
Yorkshire  to  London,  no  one  could  be  found 
to  purchase  them,  because  of  the  monopoly 
which  existed  among  the  large  salesmen. 
He  was  not  prc])ared,  therefore,  to  support 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this  occasion. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  them.     He  had 
no   faith  in    the    stability  either   of  their 
opinions    or   their   policy ;    and   he    can- 
didly stated  that,  if  agitation  were  suffered 
to  continue  at  the  rate  it  had  been  in  Ire- 
land, he  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  come  down  one  day  to 
that  House  and  propose  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  Union. 

Mr.  VERXON  smith  said,  he  should 
not  detain  them  long.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  hon.  Members  felt  a  satiety,  if  not 
sickness,  at  the  prolongation  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Only  one  valuable  result  had  en- 
sued from  this  discussion,  that  whereas  on 
former  occasions  the  two  great  interests  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  had  been 
arrayed  against  each  other — the  agricul- 
turists reproaching  the  manufacturers  as 
having  for  their  only  object  to  depress 
wages  and  raise  their  own  profits,  the 
manufacturers  upbraiding  the  agriculturists 
with  a  wish  to  keep  up  prices  and  raise 
rents  —  now,  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
acrimony  might  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
coarse  of  the  discussion,  had  been  diverted 
into  the  more  legitimate,  and  he  might 
say  constitutional,  channel  of  abusing  Gen- 
tlemen in  office.  The  absence  of  tho»e  di- 
visions on  the  present  occasion  he  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  hon.  Members  favourable  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws,  who  had  abstained 
from  addressing  the  House,  and  from  deli- 
verine  those  attacks  they  had  fomicrly  di- 
rected against  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  was  far  from  regarding  this  measure, 


with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland,  na 
the  wildest  and  maddest  of  all  conceivable 
speculations ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  in  any  measure  like  this,  there 
must  be  some  speculation  and  some  incon- 
venience.    Although  it  seemed  now  to  bo 
the  prevalent  doctrine  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House,   that  the  most 
manly  course  to  be  adopted  was  to  change 
one's  opinion,  and  defend  the  change,  ho 
could  say  that  his  own  opinion  had  always 
been  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  Corn 
Laws.     He   should  not,  on  this  occasion, 
enter  into  any  statistical  details ;  ho  should 
support  his  vote  on  those  general  reasons 
on  which,  after  all.  a  measure  of  this  kind 
must  be  rested.     He  did  not  believe  that 
any  country  in   the  world  would  be  found 
capable  of  supplying  this  nation  with  it.s 
chief  article  of  food  ;  all  the  elements  that 
produced  a  rise  in  prices  would,  combine  to 
raise  the  price  of  foreign  corn  to  us,  and 
therefore  to  save  the  agricultural  interest 
from  injury.     As  little  could  he  think  that 
a  country  like  ours  would  not  be  able  to 
improve  its  agriculture — an  art  yet  in  its 
infancy.     In  that  art  practice  had  hitherto 
preceded   science ;    but   science  was   now 
about    to  take  the    lead  of  practice,  and 
point  out  the  methods  which  the  husband- 
man should  follow.     His  only  reason  for 
addressing  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was,  that  he  wished  to  point  out  one 
or  two  features  of  the  measure  which  he 
considered  objectionable,  and  would  prefer 
to  sec  changed.     He  regarded  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  under 
Lyne  as  a  very  good  one — that  they  should 
look  on  the  one  hand  to  the  arguments  by 
which  this  measure  was  supported,  and  on 
the   other   hand   to   the  political  evils  by 
which  it  might  be  attended.     If  any  specu- 
lation or  hazard  attached  to  this  measure, 
the  hazard  would  fall  on  those  persons  who 
were  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  poorest 
possible  land,  subject  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible rent;  land  which,  he  contended,  ought 
never  to  have  been  cultivated,  and  which 
never  would  have  been  cultivated  but  for 
the  protection  which  our  laws  had  for  years 
afforded  it.    There  were  other  persons  who 
might  say,   "  You  have  always  told  us  that 
we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  competition, 
and    therefore    that  we  might  be  as  lazy 
and  unskilful  as  we  pleased;"   and  they 
might  reproach  the  Legislature  with  hav- 
ing  cut   off   their   security.     He   was   of 
opinion  that  this  difficulty  might  have  been 
met  by  an  arrangement  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  agriculturists,  had  such  been  under- 
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taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Besides 
the  Corn  Laws,  there  was  another  set  of 
Acts  which  had  been  brought  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Legislature  into  such  a  state 
as  pressed  most  unfairly  on  the  agricultural 
interest — he  meant  the  Acts  which  referred 
to  local  rating.  He  thought  that,  simul- 
taneously with  the  repeal  of  the  Coni  Laws, 
Ministers  might  have  introduced  some  mea- 
sure which  would  relieve  the  agricultural 
interest  fropi  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
local  taxation.  They  had  introduced  a 
measure  which  they  said  was  not  intended 
as  a  compensation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  intended, 
it  was  rather  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  introduced  at  the  same  moment.  This 
he  considered  quite  incompetent  for  what, 
but  for  the  denial,  he  roust  have  supposed 
to  be  the  purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters ;  and  he  should  still  urge  on  Ministers 
to  consider  the  question  of  compensation, 
and  to  embrace  the  whole  question  of 
rating  in  their  view,  in  order  to  see  where 
the  agricultural  interest  were  most  heavily 
pressed  ;  for  that  they  were  pressed  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  thought  could  not  bo 
denieii.  Every  year  there  was  an  Act 
passed  to  relieve  stock  in  trade  from  being 
rated  to  those  purposes  for  which  land  was 
rated.  Why  was  this  done  ?  Not,  it  was 
said,  because  stock  in  trade  was  an  im- 
proper subject  of  rating  in  itself ;  but  on 
account  of  the  extremely  embarrassing  na- 
ture of  the  attempt,  and  the  difficulties 
■which  attended  the  levy.  Now,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  levy  a  rate  on 
stock  in  trade,  it  was  surely  unfair  to  the 
agriculturists  to  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  amount  levied  from  them,  and 
subject  them  to  an  additional  burden.  That 
Act  was  first  passed  when  a  judgment  was 
given  in  favour  of  rating  stock  in  trade ; 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  the  agricultural 
interest  had  so  far  just  ground  to  complain 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated. 
Whether  this  were  or  were  not  a  sufficient 
argument  to  induce  Ministers  to  undertake 
this  subject,  he  thought  it  a  question  still 
worthy  of  their  consideration,  and  one  bo 
coupled  with  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  opportunity  than  the  present 
for  bringing  it  forward.  Another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  advert,  though  it  was 
rather  unfashionable  in  the  House,  was  the 
question  of  a  low  duty  on  corn.  In  throw- 
ing aside  that  question  entirely,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  8urj)rised  him  more  than 
by  any  other  course  he  could  have  pursued. 


because  if  there  were  any  basis  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  fame  rested,  it 
was  his  financial  skill.  lie  thought  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  have  been  content  to  surrender 
the  revenue  he  might  have  derived  from 
that  plan.  He  felt  himself  obliged  to  con- 
clude, in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  around  him,  that  if  Go- 
vernment had  thought  fit  to  ask,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  low  fixed  duty,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  that  measure,  and 
to  raise  a  revenue  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  it  could  be  raised  in  this  country.  He 
could  not  but  believe  that  a  low  fixed  duty 
would  have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  fo- 
reigner, and  not  by  the  consumer ;  and  if 
so,  no  Ministers  had  made  a  greater  sacri- 
fice than  the  present  in  refusing  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  source  of  revenue.  The 
course  taken  in  1842  was  to  alter  the  slid- 
ing scale ;  and  that  being  so,  he  considered 
the  ouly  alternative  offered  to  him  was 
between  a  sliding  scale  and  entire  abolition. 
He  had,  therefore,  voted  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thought,  and  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  abandoned  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  revenue,  in  throwing 
aside  altogether  the  question  of  a  low  fixed 
duty.  He  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
measure  might  attain  complete  success ;  but 
he  must  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  brought  it  into  a  position  of 
great  difficulty,  by  alleging  in  its  behalf 
pretences  which  he  could  not  think  well 
founded.  Of  all  times  and  periods  in  the 
recent  history  of  our  affairs,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  chosen  for  pro- 
posing his  measure  one  of  the  utmost  pro- 
sperity. He  must  contend,  having  always 
been  an  advocate  for  repeal,  that  that  time 
had  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1845.  Never, 
in  his  opinion,  had  there  been  a  season  of 
so  great  prosperity,  both  for  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures,  as  was  then  exhi- 
bited in  this  country.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  chose  instead  the  autumn,  and  ac- 
companied his  proposal  with  a  very  differ- 
ent statement  from  that  by  which  it  ought 
to  have  been  prefaced.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  placed  his  measure  on  the  ground 
of  foreseeing  a  famine,  when  he  ought 
rather  to  have  brought  it  forward  in  n 
season  of  abundance  and  prosperity,  thus 
taking  a  course  in  the  highest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  authority  of  their  le- 
gislation ;  because,  in  avowing  himself  to 
be    driven    and   hurried   into  it  to  escape 
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from  an  emergcncj.  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  not  shown  it  to  he  the  result  of  reaAon, 
but  lia<l  hold  it  up  to  the  country  as  the 
result  of  risk,  peril,  and  daof(er.  And  now 
he  was  afraid  that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
Burcecded,  the  succi'ss  would  appear  to  he 
owing  to  those  incentives  of  which  lie  ought 
never  to  hare  availed  himself  ;  and  that  if 
failure  should  ensue,  as  he  trusted  it  would 
not,  it  would  appear  to  be  owing  to  the 
legitimate  exerei.se  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  he,  for  one,  would  be  sorry  to  see 
exerted. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :    Sir,  the    Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  speech  he  mode  on  the  first 
night  of  this  discussion,  reminded  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  these  benches,  and  profess- 
ing opinions  favourable  to  the  protection  of 
the  industry  of  their  country,  that  in  the 
various   and  prolonged  discussions  which, 
during  late  years,  have  occurred  with  regard 
to   great  commercial  changes,  they  have 
nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
many  of  the  opinions  they  professed,  and 
to  give  up  many  of  those  dogmas  which 
they  previously  u]>held.       Sir,   I  acknow- 
ledge the  fact.     I  believe  that  to  be  the 
neccssory  result  of  all  discussion  ;  nor  can 
I  understand  the  use  of  public  discussion 
at  all,  if  it  be  not  to  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions ;    or   if    at   the   conclusion  both 
parties  arc  te  take  refuge  in  the  cry,  that 
they  have    not   changed  a  single   opinion 
which  they  held  before  the  question  came 
under   debate.       Sir,  1  do    not  claim  for 
myself — and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
none  of  my  friends  around  me  claim — an 
infallibility  in  argument.     We  listen  with 
attention   and  respect  to  every  argument 
brought  against  the  opinions  which  we  ad- 
vocate ;  and  if  we  find  that  any  argument 
thus    advanced    cannot    be    satisfactorily 
8n«wered,  we  feel  the  necossily  of  no  longer 
maintaining  an  opposite  and  untenable  con- 
clusion.     But  if   this  rule  applies  to  our 
party,  I  think  I  could  without  ditliculty  show 
to  the  Secrc-tary  of  State  that  it  is  a  qua- 
lity not  peculiar  to  us.     I  rather  imagine 
that   some  opinions  loudly  advtxiateil  and 
long  ably  maintained  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite — I    still    address   myself  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  for,  though  this  dis- 
cussion was  c4inmionced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Goveninient,  1  always  remember  who  were 
renllv  the  originators  of  the  ideas — I  say 
I  think  thut  some  of  the  opinions  fonuerly 
advocated  by  hon.  Gentlemen  ojipcmite  are 
now  no  longer  upheld,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  placed  iu  thut  cat«*gory  of  abandoumcul 


to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  referred. 
I    might    begin    with    cheap   bread.     We 
heard  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  even  in  this  year,  in  this 
important  Session,  when  all  the  opinions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  doubt- 
less bo  so  well  matured  and  so  well  con- 
sidered, with  all  the  advalitage  of  four  Cabi- 
net meetings  in  a  week — we  heard  a  Mem- 
ber of  Iler  Majesty's  Government  announce 
that  the  clap-trap  cry  of  cheap  bread  was 
given  up  by  all  jinrties.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  bold  it,  as  his  noble 
Colleague  the  Secretary  for  Irehind  did  a 
few  years  bock,  as  the  "  fugitive  cry  of  a 
dying  faction."     Even  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  the  highest  authority  on  this 
point,  announced   that    the  cry  of  cheap 
bread   had   never  been  his.     Well,  then, 
that  is  one  great  opinion  abandoned.     Wo 
shall  presently  find  that  there  arc  others 
iu   the  same   pre<licanient.      I  believe  it  is 
no  longer  maintained  that  our  Corn  Laws 
are  productive  of  extraordinary  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  com.     And  yet  that  was  an 
opinion  which  was  once  very  industriously 
di.sseminated  in  the  country  :  one  perpetu- 
ally intro<luced  into  the  discussions  of  this 
House  ;  and  which  has  unquestionably  in- 
fluenced the  existing  public  opinion  on  the 
main  question.     Yet  I  believe  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted  that  the  tendency  neither  of  the 
present,  nor  even  of  the  late  Com  Laws, 
has    been   to  produce   extraordinary  fluc- 
tuations in  price.     Well,  that  is  another 
great   opinion   that  has  been   abandoned. 
Then  we  were  told  that  these  same  Corn 
Laws  were  the  bane  of  agriculture.     That 
opinion  is  certainly  given  uj).      We  have 
shown  you — and  you  have  admitted  the 
facts — from  the  evidence  of  the  best  au- 
thorities, the  most  intelligent  valuers  un- 
der the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  the 
most  skilful  land  ogents  in  the  country — 
we  have  shown  you  that  in  England  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  is  twenty-eight 
bushels  of  wheat.     We  know  by  a  report 
prepared  by  a  public  commissioner,   that 
the  average  produce  per  acre  in  Russia  is 
sixteen  bushels  ;  while  we  have  evidence 
that  the  average  amount  in  France  is  fif- 
teen bushels.     But  I  have  got  a  document 
here  which  is  very  much  at  the  service  of 
hon.  Meml)ers  ojiposite.      It  is  the  Report 
in  1845  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
York,  giving  the  average  produce  of  sixty- 
nine  counties  in  that  State,  and  it  appears 
from  this  report  that  the  overage  produce 
of  wheat  per  acre  in   the  United   States 
is  fourteen  bushels.     Does  it  then  appear 
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from  these  figures  that  protection  is  indeed 
the  bane  of  agriculture?  These  statements 
show  that  England  produces  more  corn  per 
acre  in  a  great  degree  than  any  other  coun- 
try. This,  then,  is  a  third  opinion  that  has 
been  abandoned.  Again,  there  is  another 
opinion  which  has  been  put  forward  with 
much  pertinacity.  It  has  been  long  loudly 
and  diligently  a.'iserted  that  the  population 
in  this  country  increases  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  its  production.  That  opinion  has  been 
given  up.  You  came  down  to  the  House 
and  told  us  always  that  the  population  was 
increasing  a  thousand  a  day,  or  365,000 
a  year,  and  after  your  fashion  you  assumed 
the  country  could  not  feed  the  people. 
We  have  shown  you,  or  rather  you  have 
shown  us,  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances adduced  by  the  Minister  in 
favour  of  his  measure,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  for  years  has  regularly  declined. 
If  we  divide  tJie  current  century  into  three 
equal  portions  of  fifteen  years  each,  you 
will  find  the  price  of  wheat  lowest  in  the 
last  division,  so  that  while  the  population 
has  been  increasing  in  the  ratio  you  al- 
lege, the  means  of  production  have  been 
increasing  in  a  still  greater  ratio  ;  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increasing  in  this  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  been  decreasing. 
There  in  another  dogma  which  has  also 
much  influenced  public  opinion ;  and  that 
is,  that  our  Com  Laws  have  produced  hos- 
tile tariffs.  This  opinion  also  is,  I  believe, 
now  abandoned :  every  day's  experience 
assures  us,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  tlus  country,  that  con- 
tinental nations  and  manufacturing  coun- 
tries are  not  to  be  influenced  by  it.  But, 
according  to  the  new  school  of  philosophy, 
we  need  not  dwell  on  this ;  it  does  not  sig- 
nify whether  other  nations  are  influenced 
by  our  liberal  policy  or  not ;  we  are  quite 
independent  of  all  such  considerations. 
There  is  yet  another  opinion  which  I  have 
observed  frequently  advanced  in  speeches 
out  of  this  House;  and  speeches  out  of  this 
House,  be  it  reniembcred,  have  had  much 
influence  on  conduct  within  it.  It  has  been 
often  urged  at  public  meetings  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  whose  speeches  I 
always  read  with  attention,  that  the  amount 
of  freight  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  land.  The  hon.  Member  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  assuring  his  audience 
that  the  average  rate  of  freight  was  10».  Gd. 
per  quarter  of  corn,  and  that  to  this  extent 
a  protection  was  afforded  to  agriculture. 
I  believe  hou.  Geutlemeu  have  even  made 


the  same  declaration  in  this  House ;  and  I 
believe  had  it  been  made  in  this  House  a 
year  agb,  we  should  all  of  us  have  believed 
it.  Now,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
freight  that  amounts  to  I0«.  Gd.  I  doubt 
whether  at  present  we  pay  lOs.  Gd.  per 
quarter  even  from  Odessa.  But  generally 
speaking  it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  freight  is  no  protection  at  all,  for  it 
is  just  as  expensive  to  transport  a  quarter 
of  corn  from  one  English  port  to  another, 
as  to  bring  it  from  any  of  the  contiguous 
foreign  ports  from  which  your  chief  supply 
is  anticipated.  I  will  say  one  word  on  a 
topic  which  I  have  already  touched  upon 
lightly,  because  I  heard  a  cheer  from  an 
hon.  Member  opposite  when  I  mentioned 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present  Corn 
Laws  was  not  to  produce  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price.  I  do  not  mention  these 
topics  merely  in  retort  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  because  I  think  it  not  an  in- 
convenient mode  to  clear  the  course  of  all 
collateral  topics  before  I  address  myself  to 
the  main  question.  We  maintain,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  present  and  even  the 
late  Com  Laws,  that  they  have  not  pro- 
duced extraordinary  fluctuation  in  price ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  fluc- 
tuation of  price  in  England  has  been  less 
thon  in  ally  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  will  establish  this  fact  on  data  that  aro 
incontrovertible.  Understand  I  lay  this 
down  as  a  fact,  that  every  country,  rich  or 
poor,  in  Europe  or  America,  has  in  respect 
oi  the  important  necessary  of  life,  grain, 
been  subject  to  much  greater  fluctuation 
in  price  than  England.  Mr.  Secretary 
Gladstone  recently  moved  for  an  import- 
ant return — a  return  which  I  observe  is 
never  alluded  to  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. It  is  a  return,  from  1834  to  1840 
inclusive,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  week- 
ly prices  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter  in 
most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  I  take  one  of  these  capitals, 
Philadelphia,  because  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  capital  tell  the  leost  for  my 
argument.  Philadelphia  is  the  copital  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
States  of  the  American  Union  ;  and  it  has 
this  peculiarity — that  it  is  a  State  that 
does  not  commonly  produce  sufficient  corn 
for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants.  It  should 
be  observed  that  little  or  no  corn  or  flour 
was  imported  from  America  into  England 
during  the  first  five  years  of  this  period, 
and  that  the  importation  in  1839  and  1840 
tended  to  raise  the  low  prices  of  those 
years,   and    so    to    diminish    the    extreme 
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limits  of  their  fluctuation.  riiiladcl|ihia, 
too,  is  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  eom- 
munieating  freely  with  every  region  of  the 
world,  and  its  com  trade  is  free,  hcing 
subject  only  to  a  moderate  fixed  duty ;  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  of  St.  Sd.  per  quarter. 
Now,  Sir,  what  are  the  facts?  It  appears 
by  this  return  of  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone, 
that  the  average  annual  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  wheat  in 
I'hiladvlphia  is  47  per  cent.,  while  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  England  it  was 
only  33  per  cent. ;  and  while  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  wheat  in  this  septennial  jieriod 
was  270  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia,  it  was 
only  227  in  England.  And  yet  no  septen- 
nial period  could  have  been  chosen  which 
would  have  exhibited,  under  the  operation 
of  the  Com  Laws,  such  extensive  fluctu- 
ation of  prices.  It  may  be  objected  to 
this  return  that  it  only  gives  the  extreme 
weekly  prices  of  wheat,  and  it  may  be 
po.ssible  that  local  and  peculiar  causes 
may  have  had  an  effect  on  those  prices. 
Well,  then,  here  is  a  return  of  the  aver- 
age annual  prices  of  wheat  in  Philadelphia 
from  1830  to  1838  inclusive;  and  I  find 
the  dincrenee  between  the  highe.«t  and 
lowest  price  of  wheat  at  Philadelphia  to 
be  121  per  cent.,  while  the  corresponding 
difference  during  the  same  period  in  Eng- 
land is  only  6y  per  cent.  The  returns 
from  every  considerable  port  and  com 
market  in  Europe  have  been  analysed,  and 
the  result  I  find  to  be  of  exactly  the  same 
character.  But  it  will  be  urged  thot  the 
prices  of  corn  abroad  arc  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  our  Corn  Laws,  and  that  we  can- 
not form  a  correct  idea  of  the  price  of  grain 
when  trade  flows  in  its  natural  course. 
But  this  will  not  impair  our  argument. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  has 
anticipated  this  objection  ;  and  he  says, 
"  I  will  take  rye,  because  that  is  the  food 
of  th(f  continental  peo|)le,  and  cannot  be 
influenced  by  our  Com  Laws,  and  I  will 
ahow  you  equal  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
nre."  Now,  Sir,  I  also  have  a  retum  of 
the  prices  of  rye  at  Warsaw  and  at  Dant- 
cic.  We  have  been  told  to-night  that 
Dantr.ic  is  in  favour  of  a  fluctuating  scale ; 
but  that  at  Warsaw  they  are  devoted  to 
free  trade.  Yet  the  ditTereiiec  in  the  nn- 
nunl  price  of  rye  during  the  years  from 
lK.i4  to  183!),  in  the  market  at  Warsaw, 
sometimes  amounted  to  140  per  cent., 
whereas  in  Dantzic  the  difference  was  only 
65  per  cent.  In  all  the  great  Pmssian 
niarVets  the  difference  during  the   same 


pcriotl  between  the  annual  prices  of  ryo 
was  loo  per  cent.  1  think,  therefore, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  objection 
urged  against  the  system  of  graduated 
protection,  with  regard  to  its  producing 
fluctuation  in  prices,  is  no  longer  an  argu- 
ment for  this  llouse.  But  I  must  remind 
the  House  that  the  instances  which  I  have 
adduced,  and  the  inferences  which  1  have 
drawn  from  these  instances,  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  law — a  law  much  more 
tending  to  fluctuation  than  the  present. 
The  scale  of  the  hite  law  was  originally 
well  devised.  It  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Canning,  but  altered  for  the  worse  ;  let 
it  always  he  remembered,  altered  for  the 
worse  by  the  present  First  Minister.  If 
I  had  taken  the  exjM^rience  of  the  present 
scale,  the  result  would  have  been  still 
more  favourable;  but  the  result  being  fa- 
vourable enough,  I  am  content  with  the 
former  scale.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
some  arguments  have  been  abandoned  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  well  as  by 
us.  It  is  possible  that  both  sides  may 
have  abandoned  many  important  opinions 
without  losing  faith  in  the  principles  on 
which  their  respective  systems  are  upheld. 
But  I  defy  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  have 
had  for  years  such  free  warren  of  sarcasm 
against  the  advocates  of  protection,  to 
bring  forward  a  catalogue  of  renounced 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  can  com- 
pete with  the  one  I  have  sketched,  and 
yet  left  imperfect,  before  the  House. 
What  then  arc  we  to  do  wiUi  these  opinions, 
these  exhausted  arguments,  these  exploded 
fallacies  ?  Our  great  poet  conceived  the 
existence  of  a  limbo  for  exploded  systems 
and  the  phantasies  of  the  schools.  1  think 
we  ought  to  invent  a  Umbo  for  political 
economists,  where  we  might  hang  up  all 
those  arguments  that  have  served  their 
purpose,  and  which  have  turned  out  to  bo 
sophistries.  Yes ;  but  these  are  the  argu- 
ments that  have  agitated  a  nation,  ond 
have  converted  a  Ministry.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say,  after  six  or  seven  years'  discus- 
sion, "  We  have  discovered  them  to  be  false, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  Gentleman  opposite 
prepared  to  maintain  them;"  but  these 
arc  the  agencies  by  which  a  certain  amount 
of  ]mblic  opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  great  cconomicnl  questions ;  that  public 
opinion  has  changed  the  policy  of  a  Go- 
vernment, and.  according  to  our  belief,  is 
perilling  the  destinies  of  a  great  people. 
Now,  Sir,  I  must  foirly  acknowledge  that 
one  of  these  fallacies  must  be  resuscitated 
by  myself.     Notwithstanding  the  high  au- 
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thority  of  the  Secretary  at  War — notwith- 
standing the  influential  adhesion  to  his 
opinion  of  the  still  higher  authority  of  the 
llemher  for  Stockport,  I  must  raise  on 
this  occasion  the  cry  of  "cheap  hread." 
I  do  believe  the  effect  of  the  present  Com 
Law  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  community.  That  is  my 
opinion.  But  I  believe,  and  I  think  I  can 
show,  that  they  increase  in  an  infinitely 
greater  ratio  the  purchasing  powers  by  the 
community  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
hope  I  am  meeting  the  argument  fairly. 
The  Secretary  of  State  did  me  the  honour 
to  say  that  I  had,  on  another  occasion, 
fairly  expressed  the  question  at  issue,  and 
I  wish  strictly  to  address  myself  to  it. 
Now,  how  am  I  to  prove  my  proposition  ? 
The  first  witness  I  shall  call  is  a  high  au- 
thority. It  is  a  work  circulated  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  that  great  commer- 
cial confederation,  the  power  of  which  is 
acknowledged — -written,  I  believe,  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  once  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  who  would 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  Ilouse  now  if  I 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  beating  him  in 
the  first  election  1  won — Colonel  Thompson. 
In  his  Com  Law  Catechism  it  is  maintained 
that  the  Corn  Law  is  a  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity, because,  assuming  a  certain  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  com  are  produced  every 
year  in  this  country,  say,  for  instance,  fifty 
millions  of  quarters,  the  Com  Law,  by  ar- 
tificially raising  the  price  of  that  com  8«. 
or  10*.  per  quarter  on  an  average,  acts  as 
a  tax  on  the  community,  we  will  say, 
of  20,000,000;.  Another  economist,  an 
equally  celebrated  and  more  successful  free 
trader,  has  fallen  foul  of  the  calculations 
of  this  work,  which  is  a  great  authority 
with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  he 
has  shown  the  gallant  calculator  that  he 
has  omitted  to  deduct  the  number  of  quar- 
ters that  are  required  for  seed,  for  the 
Rustcnance  of  the  agriculturists  themselves, 
for  the  support  of  their  horses,  and  so  at 
once  the  critic  cuts  down  the  estimate  of 
the  Colonel  to  a  tax  of  nine  or  ten  millions 
on  the  public.  But  I  will  g^ve,  as  is  my 
custom,  an  advantage  to  my  opponents,  and 
take  the  first  calculation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Colonel,  and  of  the  school  of  which 
he  is  so  distinguished  a  champion,  is,  that 
it  is  better  for  England  not  to  raise  a  single 
quarter  of  com,  and  then  the  whole  of  this 
tax  might  thus  be  saved.  You  will  say 
this  is  an  extreme  statement;  hut  the  state- 
ment is  not  mine,  and  an  extreme  case 
testa  the  truth  of   a   principle.      Let    us 


suppose,  then,  that  England  imports 
50,000^000  of  quarters  of  corn — let  us 
suppose  that  she  thus  saves  ten  or  twenty 
millions  of  taxation.  We  will  admit  it  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion.  But  you  cannot 
deny  that  England  has  lost  the  wages  of 
labour  that  would  have  produced  those 
fifty  millions  of  quarters;  you  cannot  deny 
that  England  has  lost  the  profits  of  the 
capital  that  would  have  been  invested  in 
the  production  of  those  fifty  millions  of 
quarters ;  you  cannot  deny  that  England 
has  lost  the  rent  that  this  cultivation  would 
have  afiiorded  after  paying  these  wages  of 
labour,  and  furnishing  these  profits  of 
capital.  What  is  their  united  amount  ? 
It  would  be  a  light  estimate  to  place  it  at 
twenty  times  that  of  the  imaginary  tax. 
In  the  proportion  that  united  amount  hears 
to  the  assumed  tax,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  created  by  the  law  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  on  the  community  alleged  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  law.  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  never  addressed  any  public  as- 
sembly with  these  opinions.  lie  is  a  prac- 
tical man — he  knows  very  well  there  is  no 
chance  of  changing  the  laws  of  England 
with  abstract  doctrines,  and  he  says  very 
properly,  "  I  don't  admit  your  conclusion 
— we  don't  suppose  any  land  will  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  There  may  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  price  or  not ;  but  what  wo  say  is, 
you  are  creating  that  artificial  price  for  the 
first  necessaries  of  Ufe  in  the  country,  and 
you  are  creating  that  artificial  price  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class ;  and,  therefore,  the 
reduction  of  price  is,  at  the  worst,  tho 
destruction  of  rent. "  That  is  the  position 
he  takes  up.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
will  admit  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
a  territorial  class  and  the  handloom  weav- 
ers. If  you  show  me  that  there  is  a  law 
kept  up  merely  to  give  a  revenue  to  any 
class  in  this  country,  and  that  by  putting 
an  end  to  that  law  the  great  body  of  the 
people  can  be  fed  better  and  as  well  em- 
ployed, I  cannot  imagine  anything  like 
a  Com  Law  can  be  maintained.  Well, 
then,  we  are  brought  to  the  gist  of  the 
question.  Will  this  change  occasion  a 
great  displacement  of  labour  ?  And  if 
so,  can  you  supply  new  employment  for 
those  who  are  displaced  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  Sir,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  this  head,  unless  we  form  some 
estimate  of  the  probable  price  of  corn  in 
this  country  after  the  niea.sures  of  tho  Mi- 
nisters have  fairly  come  into  i)lay.  It  is 
in  vaiu  to  make  this  iuquiry  of  the  right 
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hon.  Goiitlcraan,  and  therefore  wo  must 
be  throwu  on  our  olrmoiita  of  calculation. 
If  we  can  show  to  you  that  for  the  future 
the  price  of  com  must  necessarily  be  such 
as  to  render  it  iiupoBsible  in  the  f^'ca^f 
part  of  this  country  to  cultivate  wheat  or 
other  g;rain  with  a  profit,  you  must  ac- 
knowledge there  will  be  a  great  displace- 
ment of  labour.  We  will  endeavour  to 
meet  you  with  facts,  and  protest  against 
your  answering  us  with  assumptions,  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  by  referring  to 
those  countries  whose  names  have  been  so 
long  familiar  in  these  debates.  If  I  allude 
to  them,  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  wish 
the  Ilouso  to  suppose  that  I  depreciate  the 

E reductive  power  of  those  countries.  My 
on.  Friend  the  Member  for  Somersetshire 
said,  that  the  surplus  produce  of  Russia 
was  28,000,000  quarters  of  com,  where- 
upon the  Secretary  of  State  rose  to  express 
his  incredulity  omid  the  sympathizing  de- 
rision of  Gentlemen  opposite.  Why,  Sir, 
the  authority  for  that  statement  is  the 
officer  of  the  Government,  the  functionary 
who  is  employed  by  yon  to  analyse  the 
tariffs  and  resources  of  foreign  countries; 
and  probably  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
Minister  who  laid  his  Report  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  The  authority  is  Mr. 
M'Gregor.  I  allude  to  it  in  passing,  not 
that  1  value  the  authority  of  Mr.  M'Gregor 
a  rush  ;  but  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
known  that  the  statement  of  my  hon. 
Friend  was  derived  from  your  own  blue 
l«)«ka,  and  prepared  by  one  of  your  own 
officers.  What  is  the  object  of  publishing 
these  blue  books,  except  to  furnish  us  with 
the  elements  of  opinion  ?  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  the  empire  of  all  the 
Ruasias ;  I  know  that  it  contains  about 
seventy  principolities — that  more  than  one 
of  them  has  an  area  greater  than  the 
United  Kingdom — and  that  every  one  pro- 
duces com.  I  cannot  forget  the  rich 
Tolley  of  the  Wolga,  or  the  exuberant 
plains  of  the  Ukraine.  I  won't  take  you 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  though  I 
have  a  statement  here  mode  by  a  high 
authority  on  this  subject,  who  declares  that 
its  ])roduce  may  be  indefinitely  extended, 
•nd  that  its  wheat  can  be  supplied,  with  a 
high  estimate  for  freight,  in  London  at 
30/1.  per  quarter.  But  what  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Houne  are 
the  markets  that  are  never  mentioned,  but 
which,  I  believe,  will  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  price  of  corn.  There  is  one 
market  which  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  theav  discuj»siuas,  and  that  is 


Hungary.  Himgary  is  a  plain  which  con- 
sists of  3G,0U()  English  square  miles.  It 
is  the  richest  soil  in  the  world — the  soil 
of  a  garden,  varying  in  depth  from  one 
foot  to  seven  feet.  I'ou  may  go  hundreds 
of  miles  together  and  not  find  a  stone  in 
it.  If  yon  deduct  one-third  of  that  area 
for  morasses,  there  are  24,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world, 
under  the  influence  of  a  climate  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  com.  I  have 
had  a  return  sent  to  me  of  the  production 
of  one  province  in  1844,  12,000,000 
bushels  ;  in  Croatia  the  produce  was 
1 ,500,000  quarters.  Yet  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  are  uncultivated.  But, 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  say,  how  are  we  to  get 
tliis  com  from  Hungary  ?  That  is  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  greatest  com  merchant  in  Hun- 
gary. He  hves  at  Sissek  on  the  Saavc, 
the  great  depot  of  the  corn  trade  of  that 
country.  I  will  not  give  you  the  prices  of 
this  year,  which  is  a  year  of  scarcity,  but 
I  will  give  you  the  averoge  of  the  last  five 
years.  An  English  quarter  of  Hungarian 
wheat,  which,  it  should  be  remembered, 
ranks  with  the  highest  classes  of  Dantzio 
wheats,  costs  in  English  money  from  18*. 
to  20«.  per  quarter.  It  is  sent  from 
Sissek  by  the  river  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt  for 
4d.  per  quarter,  and  from  Carlstiult  by 
laud  to  Fiumc  for  1«.  8<i.  jht  quarter. 
The  person  who  gives  me  this  informiition 
is  a  practical  man.  He  snys,  "  Only  give 
me  a  regular  trade  with  England,  and  I 
will  send  you  from  Sissek  500,000  quar- 
ters in  the  first  year."  I  will  soon  show 
you  what  is  the  effect  of  a  steady  morket 
on  increased  supply  and  decreased  ])rice. 
I  will  take  another  market — a  very  inter- 
esting one  —  that  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces. In  the  year  1842,  at  the  two  ports 
of  the  Danube,  Galatz  and  Ibrail,  there 
were  1,350  ships  laden  with  the  produce 
of  those  countries,  and  only  eight  of  them 
were  English.  That  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
We  are  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world;  and  yet  in  anoctive  scene  of 
commerce,  where  an  almost  absolute  free- 
dom of  trade  is  enjoyed,  it  appears  by  a 
return  dated  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  Government  to  office,  that  out  of 
1 .350  merchant  ships  laden  in  the  two 
ports  of  the  I'anuhe,  only  eight  were 
English.  A  house  at  Ualatz  has  written 
to  a  house  in  England  on  the  subject  of 
supplying  this  country  with  corn,  and  the 
writer  says — 
"  I  will  iui<lertak«  to  lay  down,  if  woortd  a 
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That  intimation  was  received  rather  incre- 
dulously. It  was  not  met  by  any  argu- 
ment or  decided  fact  ;  but  subsequently  it 
was  contradicted,  and  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory manner.  I  will  now  show  the  House 
From  the  same  place  another  house  asserts  how  far  I  was  justified  in  that  statement, 
that  if  yon  will  ensure  a  regular  trade  I  wrote  to  a  mercantile  house  which  is 
they  can  supply  1,000,000  quarters  of  more  largely  connected  T»-ith  the  China 
wheat  at  18*.  per  quarter;  and  if  this  trade  than  any  other  house  in  the  country, 
measure  passes,  they  undertake,  at  the  I  placed  before  them  the  assertion  I  had 
end  of  seven  years,  that  that  quantity  made,  and  the  reply  it  had  met.  What 
■  "nglaiid  at  a    was  the  answer  I  received  ?  Here  it  is: — 


price  of  18».  per  quarter,  in  any  English  port, 
200,000  quarters  of  wheat,  from  this  particular 
district,  at  28».  to  30».,  but  if  you  will  secure  me 
s  certain  market  I  will  double  that  quantity  next 
year." 


"  I  hand  you  enclosed  the  prices  per  lb.  of  sound 
common  congou  tea,  which  is  the  kind  most  con- 
snmod  in  this  country,  from  which  you  will  be 
able  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
tlie  price  siuce  the  year  1831." 


shall  be  doubled  and  sent  to  England 
reduced  price.  I  speak  of  mercantile 
letters,  and  can  give  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  firms.  I  feel  I 
roust  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  point;  but 
yet,  under  the  head  of  uncnumerated  mar- 
kets, which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  What,  then,  was  that  fall  in  price  per  lb. 
discus.sion  in  the  House,  I  may  mention  of  congou  tea — the  sort  most  consumed  in 
Spain — which  will  act  greatly  on  this  this  country  ?  In  the  year  1831  congou 
country — Egypt,  and  Sicily.  Each  of  these  tea  was  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  ;  in  the  year  1846 
countries,  when  the  new  measures  are  it  is  9d.  per  lb.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
fairly  in  play,  wiU  be  able,  I  behcve,  to  price  of  tea  in  1831  was,  to  a  certain  de- 
furnish  this  country  with  as  much  corn  as  grce,  artificial.  The  mercantile  influence 
they  have  required  in  years  of  deficiency,  of  the  East  India  Company  still  prevailed, 
My  opinion  is,  that  in  exact  proportion  as  and  the  supply  was  limited.  But  that  in- 
your  demand  for  wheat,  and  for  various  flucnce  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
kinds  of  grain,  increases,  in  the  same  pro-  China  war,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  those 
portion  the  price  will  diminish.  I  believe  disturbances  only  affected  the  market  for 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  com-    a   couple    of  years.      In    1832,    tea    was 

merce,  that  where  an  article  can  be  pro-    ~ 

gressively  produced  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
precisely  as  the  demand  increases  the  price 
will  decrease.  I  am  aware  that  that  is  ex- 
actly contrary  to  the  opinion  of  hon.  Gentle- 


2s.  \\d. 


inl83.3.  1*.  llrf.;1834.  l».7irf.; 
,l».7d.; 


1835,  IsAd.;  1836,  I*.  Id.;  1837, 
1838,  1*.  2d.     And  then  we  come  to  the 
disorders  in  China,  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price   in   1839  to  2s.  5d.;  it 
men  opposite,  and  to  the  opinion  of  the  then  fell  in    1842  to   1».   3|<i.;   1843,  to 
Government.     We  have  had  it  announced  Hrf.;   1844,  to  lOd.;   in   1845,   to  9|(i.; 
from  the  hustings,  that  exactly  as  you  import  until,  in   1846.  we  find  it  reduced  to  9d. 
a  million  of  quarters  of  wheat  from  conti-  per  lb. ;  and  all  this  time   the   import  of 
nental  markets,  prices  abroad  will  rise  10*.  tea  from    that   country,   which,   from    its 
per  quarter.     That  which  was  announced  being  solely  produced  there,  enjoys  a  ^ruaii 
by  a  great  authority  is  only  the  echo   of  monopoly,  was   increasing  by  millions   of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  has  been   ac-  pounds.    And  then.  Sir,  I  am  told  that  by 
cepted    by    the    Government.      The  hon.  the  last  accounts  from  Canton  the  price  of 
Member    for    Montroso  stated   the   other  tea  is  rising ;  and  that  is  called  an   an- 
night,   that  the  result   of   these   contem-  swer.     Why,  Sir,  if  by  the   last  accounts 
plated  changes  was  only  to  equalize  prices  from  Canton  the   prices  of  tea  had  been 
— we  shall  equalize  prices  by  the  demand,  falling,  I  should  not  have  adduced  that  as 
but  we  shall  not  lower  prices.     The  gist  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  I 
the  question  is    the  accuracy  of  this  opi-  am  upholding.     The  price  of  tea  will  fall, 
nion.     Is  it  true  ?     The  question  whether  and   will    rise,    according   to    the  circum- 
England  can  maintain  her  character  as  an  stance  of  the  market  ;  there  must  always 
agricultural   country — the    question   whe-  be  undulation  in  price.     But  the  question 
ther  her  people  can  bo  employed  as  they  is,   what,   if  I   may  use  the  expression,  is 
have    been — the   question    whether   there  the  gradient  of  price,  what  the  inevitable 
will  be  a  great  displacement  of  labour,  de-  and  unmistakeable   tendency  of  price  dur- 
pends   upon  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  ing  a  series  of  years  ?  The  next  instance 
1  referred  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  in-  I  shall  take  is  one  which  is  more  favour- 
stance  of  tea.     I  said  in  that  case  that  an  able  to  our  case,  but,   at  the  same  time, 
increased  demand  had  decreased  the  price,  strictly  legitimate.     It  is  one  which  bears 
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more  analogy  to  corn  —  namely,  cotton. 
The  price  of  cotton,  upland,  per  lb.,  in  the 
year  1836  was  lOld.;  in  1837,  8<f.; 
1838.   Sid.i    1839,    6{rf.;    1840,  6^: 

1841,  Sfi.;  1842,  5i</.;  1843,  d^d.; 
1844,  4^.;  and  in  1845,  from  4rf.  to 
4\d.  per  lb. ;  and  in  those  ten  years  of  pro- 
gressive fall  in  price  the  import  of  cotton 
into  England  had  risen  from  350,000.000 
lbs.  to  597.000,000  lbs.,  while  during  the 
same  period  of  a  falling  price  other  manu- 
facturing countries,  including  the  United 
States,  had  increased  their  consumption  of 
that  article  from  282,000,000  lbs.  to 
439.000,OiX)  lbs.  It  seems  therefore  to 
be  demonstrable  that  where  there  is  no 
natural  or  artificial  cause  to  check  the 
progress  of  production,  price  will  propor- 
tionately fall.  Now,  in  the  article  1  am 
about  to  refer  to.  there  are  these  causes  in 
operation,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  su- 
gar trade  is  so  anomalous,  that  I  might 
fairly  have  omitted  it  from  the  application 
of  the  test.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  tried  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  East  India  sugar  since  the  du- 
ties were  equalized.  What  is  the  result  ; 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  the  price  of 
brown  Bengal   sugar  was    A7s.    to   52t.; 

1842,  4.5*.  to  51*.;  1843,  47*.  to  55*.; 
1844.  39*.  to  49*.;  1845.  38*.  to  42*.; 
1846.  37*.  to  42*.;  and  with  that  falling 
price  tlie  amount  imported  increased  from 
24,000  tons  in  the  first  year  to  62,000 
tons  in  the  last  year.  With  respect  to  the 
finest  kinds  of  the  same  sugar,  the  price 
fell  from  69*.  to  74*.  down  to  52*.  to 
56*.  during  the  same  period.  Therefore 
the  instance  of  sugar  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  and  ruling  principle  I 
have  laid  down.  The  case  of  coffee  I  find 
to  be  still  more  satisfactory.  I  must  ap- 
ply my  rule  again  to  East  India  produc- 
tion in  this  case,  owing  to  the  anomalous 
state  of  our  West  India  Colonies.  Let  us 
then  take  Ceylon  coffee,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  importation  has  greatly  increased. 
The  price  of  that  article  in  1 840  was,  per 
bag,  90*.  to  91*.;  in  1846  it  fell  to  44*.; 
and  in  the  first  year  the  quantity  imported 
wa«  53.000  bags;  in  the  last  year 
133,000  bags.  Then  take  the  case  of 
Mysore  cofTeo  during  the  same  time.  In 
the  first  year  the  price  was  70*.  to  80*. 
per  cask;  in  the  last  year  36*.  to  48*.  per 
cask;  the  quantity  imported  in  the  fonner 
year  being  48,ft00  casks;  in  the  latter 
63, .5.30.  There  ore  many  other  im|>ortant 
articles  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
refer  to   in   detail,   but  which   I    niuntiun 


that   Gentlemen    may    have    an    opportu- 
nity of  investigating  this  important  prin- 
ciple.    Look  at  the  instances  of  indigo, 
Bait,    iron.    coal,   and   fruits,    ever   since 
the   alteration  of  the  law,    and  you  will 
find  this  principle  is  invariably  observed, 
universally  demonstrated.     Well.   Sir.   is 
it    then    unreasonable    for    me     to    ask 
what  there  is  in  corn  to  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule  ?     1   want   that 
question  to  be  answered.     It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion.    Why,  I  repeat,  is  com  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  ?     Is  it  because  corn  is 
produced  in  every  country  and  under  every 
clime  ?     I  want  to  know  where  it  is  you 
will  not  produce  com.     We  have  had  by 
late  arrivals  accounts  of  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Persia,  where  we  find  it  is  at  present  5*. 
per  quarter.     True,  you  can't  very  easily 
import  com  from    Persia;    but  there  are 
countries  lying  at  each  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  Persia  where  you  moy  purchase 
corn  at  from  1 0*.  to  20*.  per  quarter.    The 
rest  is  an  affair  of  the  coat  of  transport,  in 
an  age  when  the  principle  of  locomotion  i» 
bringing  all  articles  to  a  level.     Now,  Sir, 
before  I  estimate  the  consequences  of  these 
proposed  changes.  I  will  first  advert  to  the 
parallel  which  has  been  so  often  drawn  be- 
tween the  importation  of  foreign  corn  and 
foreign   cattle,   in  order  to  show  how  ill- 
founded  may  be  our  fears.      It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  \s  much  analogy 
between  these  two  instances,  which  are  al- 
ways treated  as   the  same.      In  the  first 
place,  continental  countries  have  been  corn- 
growing  countries  long  before  England  be- 
came so.    But  they  have  never  been  to  any 
extent  cattle-feeding  countries.     The  very 
fact  of  the  prevalence  in  them  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  prevented  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Protestant  countries,  alone  has  discouraged 
it.    Besides,  the  jiastures  of  England  have 
always,  even  in  old  days,  been  unrivalled. 
Nor  should   we  forget   the    difficulty  and 
danger  of  transport   in   the   commerce  of 
live  stock.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
analogy  between  these  cases  is  very  imper- 
fect.    I   say.   then,  assuming,  as  I  have 
given  you  reason  to  assume,  that  the  price 
of  wheat,  when  this  system  is  estnlilishod. 
ranges  in  lOngland  at  35*.  per  quarter,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  of  rent,  but  it  is  a  question   of  dis- 
placing the  labour  of  England  that  pro- 
duces com.  in  order,  on  an  extensive  and 
even  universal  scale,  to  permit  the  entrance 
into  this  country  of  foreign  corn  produced 
by  foreign  labour.     Will  that  displaced  la- 
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bour  find  new  employment  ?  The  Secretary 
of  State  says,  that  England  is  no  longer 
an  agricultural  but  a  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing country ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  when  reminded  by  the  noble 
Lord  the   Member  for  Gloucestershire,  of 
his  words,  said,   "  No,  I  did  not  say  that ; 
but  I  said  that  England  was  no  longer  ex- 
clusively an  agricultural  country."     Why, 
Sir,  the  commerce  of  England   is   not  a 
creation  of  yesterday:   it  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  any  other  existing  country. 
This  is  a  novel  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to   tell  us  that  England 
has  hitherto  been   a  strictly   agricultural 
country,  and  that  now  there  is  a  change, 
and  that  it  is  passing  into  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  country.     I  doubt  whe- 
ther, in  the  first  place,  England  is  a  greater 
commercial  country  now  than  she  has  been 
at  other  periods  of  her  history.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  has  not  now  more 
commercial  transactions,  but  that  with  re- 
ference to  her  population,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  her  commerce  is  not  now 
greater  than  at  other  periods  of  her  his- 
tory ;  for  example,  when  she  had  her  great 
Levantine  trade,  when   the  riches  of  the 
world  collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  when 
she  had  her  great  Turkey  merchants,  her 
flourishing    Antilles,    and    her   profitable, 
though  in  some  degree  surreptitious,  trade 
with   the   Spanish   main.     But  then  it  is 
also  said  that  England  has  become  a  great 
manufacturing  country.     I  believe.  Sir,  if 
you  look  to  the  general  distribution  of  la- 
bour in  England,  you  will  find  she  may  be 
less  of  a  manufacturing  country  now  than 
she  has  been.     Well,  I  give  you  my  argu- 
ment ;  answer  it  if  you  can.     I  say,  look- 
ing to  the  employment  of  the  people,  ma- 
nufacturing  industry   was  more  scattered 
over  the  country  a  hundred  years  ago  than 
it  is  now.     Hon.  Gentlemen  have  laid  hold 
of  a  word  uttered  in  the  heat  of  speaking. 
I  say  manufacturing   industry    was  more 
dispersed  over  the  country  then  than  now 
— there  were  more  counties  in  which  ma- 
nufactures flourished  then  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     For  instance,  in  the  west  of 
England,  manufactures  were  more  flourish- 
ing, and  your  woollen  manufacture  bore  a 
greater  ratio  in  importance  to  the  indus- 
trial skill  of  Europe  300  years  ago  than  it 
does  to  the  aggregate  industry  of  Europe 
at  the  present  moment.    That  manufacture 
might  not  have  been  absolutely  more  im- 
portant ;  but  as  a  development  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  it  bore  a  greater  relative 
importance  to  tlie  industry  of  Europe  then 


than  at  the  present  moment.    You  had  then 
considerable  manufactures  in  various  coun- 
ties— nianufactures  a  hundred   years  ago 
which  are  now  obsolete,  or  but  partially 
pursued.    You  have  no  doubt  now  a  gigantic 
development   of  manufacturing   skill   in  a 
particular  county  which  is  unprecedented. 
It   is   one   of   those    developments    which 
confer  the  greatest  honour  on  this  country, 
which  has  been  a  great  source  of  public 
wealth,  a  development  of  which  English- 
men should  be  justly  proud.     But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  confined  to  one  county ; 
and  now  Ministers  tell  us  we  must  change 
our  whole  system,  because,  forsooth,  Eng- 
land has  ceased  to  be  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  has  become  a  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing one.     That  is  to  say,  that  we 
must  change  our  whole  system  in  favour  of 
one  particular  county.     Sir,  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  principle  to  introduce. 
I  have  heard  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but 
we  may  live  to  hear  of  a  revival  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pursue 
this  policy  ;  if  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  agricultural,  or  sutfering  under 
the  remains  of  an  old  obsolete  manufactur- 
ing population,  are  to  be  told  that  we  must 
change   our    whole    system    because    one 
county  where  there  is  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  one  branch  of  industry  demands  it. 
But  what  are  the  resources  of  this  kind  of 
industry  to  employ  and  support  the  people, 
supposing  the  great  depression  in  agricul- 
tural produce  occur  which  is  feared — that 
this   great    revolution,   as   it   has   appro- 
priately  been    called,    takes   place — that 
we  cease  to  be  an   agricultural  people — 
what  are  the   resources   that  would  fur- 
nish employment  to  two-thirds  of  the  sub- 
verted agricultural  population — in  fact,  from 
3,500.000  to  4,000,000  of  people  ?     As- 
sume that  the  workshop  of  the  world  princi- 
ple is  carried  into  effect— assume  that  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  maintain  your  system,  both 
financial  and  domestic,  on  the  resources  of 
the  cotton  trade — assume  that,  in  spite  of 
hostile  tariffs,  that  already  gigantic  indus- 
try is  doubled — a  bold  assumption,  even  if 
there  be  no  further  improvements  in  machi- 
nery, further  reducing  the  necessity  of  ma- 
nual labour — ^you  would  only  find  increased 
employment  for  300,000  of  your  popula- 
tion.    Perhaps  mechanical  invention  may 
reduce  the  number  half,   and  those  only 
women  and  children.     What  must  be  the 
consequence  ?     I    think    we    have    pretty 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  social  misery 
and   political   disaster.     But,   then,    I  am 
told,  immense  things  are  to  be  done  for  the 
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a<;riculturi8t  hy  the  application  of  capital 
niul  skill.      Let  ub  test  the  HoundneHS  nf 
thiit  doctrine.     When  a  man  Icnd.s  his  ca- 
pital, he  looks  to  the  gecnrity  he  is  to  have, 
and  to  what  is  to  pay  the  intc-rest.     Is  the 
complexion  of  these  measures  such  as  to 
render  men  more  ready  to  lend  money  on 
landed  estates  i     The  mortgagee,  when  he 
advances  money  on  land,  looks  to  the  mar- 
gin in  the  shape  of  rent  for  his  security. 
Will  any  nian  rise  and  maintain  that  the 
tendency  of  these  measures  is  to  increase 
that  margin  i     But  you  are  not  only  di- 
minishing   the    op|>ortunity    of    obtaining 
loans  upon  your  own  estates,  but  you  ore 
creating  for  capital  an  investment  which 
will  he  more  profitable  for  it  in  the  estates 
of  the  foreigner.     Look  at  the  relations  in 
which  you  will  place  the  foreign  merchant 
with  his  London  correspondent.     Ue  has 
no  longer  to  fear  the  capricious  effects  of 
the  sliding  scale  :  he  has  got  a  certain  mar- 
ket ;  he  goes  to  his  London  banker  with  an 
increased  security  for  an  advonce;  he  ob- 
tains his  loan  with  ease ;  he  makes  his  ad- 
vances to  the  country  dealers  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  he  makes  his  advance  of  English 
capital  now  in  the  foreign  wool  trade,  be- 
fore the  clip  and  the  great  fairs ;  and  thus, 
while   you    diminish    the    security   of   the 
landed  proprietor,  you  are  offering  to  the 
English  ca])ita1ist  o  better  and  securer  in- 
vestment.    But  then  you  tell  us  of  the  aid 
to  ho  hod  by  the  agriculturist  from  skill. 
It  is  not  ea.sy  to  argue  on  a  phrase  so  inde- 
finite as  skill ;   but  I  think  I  can  show  you 
that  the  English  agriculturist  is  far  more 
advanced,  in  respect  to  skill,  than  even  the 
English  mnnufacturer.     I   don't  mean   to 
say  that  there  arc  not  English  farmers  who 
might  cultivate  their  lands  better  and  with 
more  economy  than  they  do ;  but  the  same 
moy  surely  be  said,  in  their  respective  pur- 
suits, of  many  a  manufacturer  and  many  a 
miner  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  an 
English  fanner  produces  more  effectively 
and  wastes  less — is  more  industrious  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  manufacturer.    I 
will  prove  this  by  the  evidence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the    Anti-Com-Law    League — Mr. 
Greg.     Mr.  (Jreg  says,  that  the  competi- 
tion is  so  severe  that  he  almost  doubts  the 
possibility   of   the    English    manufacturer 
long  maintaining  that  competition  with  the 
Continental  or  American  manufacturer,  who 
approach   them   nearer  every  day   in   the 
completeness  of  their  fabrics  and  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  productions.     Hut  no  such 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  English  agricul- 
turist, who,  I  have  shown  you,  can  produce 


much  more  per  bushel   than  the  French, 
Russian,   or    American   agriculturist.     So 
much,  then,  for  the  argument  with  respect 
to  skill.    There  is  one  argument,  or  rather 
ap|>eal,  which   I   know  has  influenced  opi- 
nion out  of  this  House,  and  also  within  it. 
You  bring  before  us  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasant.     It  is  too  often  a  miser- 
able condition.     My  hon.  Friend  the  mem- 
ber for  .Shaftesbury  has  gained,  and  de- 
serves, great  crcditfor  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Dorsetshire  labourer.    He  has 
introduced  it  into  this  discussion.  Now,  the 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which   induce  me  to   sup- 
port this  law.     It  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
when  compared  with  the  general  state  of 
our    civilization,    is    a   misernblo  and   de- 
pressed one,  and  that  protection  has  pro- 
duced it.     If  I   cannot  offer  you   reasons 
which  may  induce  you  to  believe  that  pro- 
tection  has   had  nothing  to  do  *ith  it,   I 
shall  he  perfectly  ready  to  go  to-night  into 
the  same  lobby  with   Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters.    I  asked  you  the  other  night,  if  pro- 
tection  has  produced  the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourer at  7f.  per  week,  how  is  it  that  pro- 
tection has  produced  the  Lincolnshire  la- 
bourer with  double  that  sum?     I  do  not 
say  that  is  an  argument.     It  is  a  suggest- 
ive  question,   which    I   will    endearour  to 
follow  up.    Mr.  Huskis.son  made  an  observ- 
ation,   in  conversation  with    an   acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  which  has  always  struck  me 
very  forcibly.     Wlien  Mr.  Huskisson  first 
settled  in  Sussex,  his  attention  was  natu- 
rally drawn  to  the  extraordinary  state  of 
pauperism  in  that  county;  and  after  giving 
the  subject  all  the  meditation  of  his  acute 
mind,  he  said  that  he  traced  it  to  the  fact, 
that  Sussex  had  formerly  been  the  seat  of 
a    great  iron    trade,  and  that  agriculture 
had  never  been  able  to  absorb  tlie  manu- 
facturing   population.       Now,    apply   that 
principle  to  the  westeni  counties,  and  ilon't 
you    think  it  will  throw  some  light  upon 
their  condition  ?     They  also  have  been  the 
seats  of  manufactures — many  of  them  ob- 
solete, and  many  of   them  now  only  j)ar- 
tially  pursued.     There,  too,  you  will  find 
that    the    manufacturing    population    has 
never  been  absorbed  by  the  agricultural — 
that  is,  agriculture  does  not  bear  its  ratio 
in  its  means  of  support  to  the  amount  of 
the  population  which  it  has  to  sustain,  but 
which  it  did  not  create.      And  now  go  to 
Lincolnshire.     I  will  rest  our  case  on  Lin- 
colnshire.    It  is  a  new  county  ;  it  is  a  pro- 
tected county.      Lincolnshire  is  to  agricul- 
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ture  what  Lancashire  is  to  manufactures. 
The  population  there  is  produced  by  land 
and  supported  by  land,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  population  of  Lancashire  has  been 
produced  and  supported  by  manufactures. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  a  moment 
that  celebrated  tower  that  looks  over  that 
city,   which   my   gallant    Friend   and   his 
ancestors  have  represented  since  the  time 
of  the  last  Stuart.     Let  us   picture  him 
for  a  moment  placing   the   arch-fiend   of 
political  economy  in  that  benefiting  niche, 
and  calUng  his  attention  to  the  surround- 
ing landscape.      To  the  north,  extending 
to  the  Humber,  an  endless  tract  of  wolds, 
rescued   from   the    rabbits,  once    covered 
with    furze    and    whins,    and    now    with 
exuberant  crops  of  grain  ;    to  the  south, 
stretching    for   miles,    is   what  was    once 
Lincoln  Heath,  where  in  the  memory  of 
living  men  there  used  to  be  a  lighthouse 
for  the  traveller,  and  which,  even  in  the 
recollection  of  the   middle-aged,  was   let 
to  the  warrener  at  2s.  Qd.  an  acre,  now 
one    of  the    best-farmed    and    most    pro- 
ductive   corn    districts    in    the    kingdom. 
Then    turning    from    the   wolds    and    the 
heaths  eastward,  reaching  to  the  sea,  he 
might  behold  a  region  of  fens,  the  small 
ones    drained   by  the   steam-engine,  with 
the  East  and  West  and  Wildmere  Fens, 
once   more    than  half  of   the  ye«r  under 
water,  now  cleared   by  large  canals,  and 
bearing  magnificent  wheats  and  oats;  with 
the  great  Witham  and  Black  Sluice  drain- 
age districts,  one  extending  over  60,000 
and    the    other   90,000   acres,    admirably 
reclaimed  and  drained,   and   bearing   and 
creating  and  well  sustaining  a  large  and 
industrious  and  thriving  population.     And 
all  under  the  faith  of  Protective  Acts  of 
Parliament.     I  am  told  that  it  is  the  con- 
tiguity of  manufactures   that  makes  Lin- 
colnshire  so  prosperous.       But,    Sir,   the 
frontiers  of  Wilts    are    nearer  that  great 
manufacturing  district  of  which  Birming- 
ham is  the  centre,  than  those  of  Lincoln- 
shire are  to  Lancashire.     Now,  see  what 
Lincolnshire  has  produced  under  protection. 
There  you  sec  the  protective  system  fairly 
tested.     But  when  you  find  the  labourers 
in    the   western    counties    wretched   and 
miserable,  do  not  say  that  protection  has 
been  the  cause  of  it,  when  protection  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  they  exist  at  all  ; 
but  see  if  you  cannot  find  other  causes  for 
their  poverty  and  means  to  counteract  it. 
I  must  say,  that   nothing   astonished  me 
more  than  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Falkirk  asked  the  farmers  in  New- 


ark market,  "  What  has  protection  done 
for  you?"     Why,  that  market  is  supplied 
with  the' wheat  of  Lincoln  Heath,  the  in- 
trinsic poverty  of  whose  soil  is  only  sus- 
tained by  the  annual  application  of  artifi- 
cial manures,  but  which  produces  the  finest 
corn  in  the  kingdom.    What  has  protection 
done  for  them  ?     Why,  if  protection  had 
never  existed,  Lincolnshire  might  still  have 
been  a  wild  wold,  a  barren  heath,  a  plashy 
marsh.     There   are  one  or  two  points  to 
which   I   could    have   wished   to    call    the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  which  time  will 
only  permit  me  to  glance  at.     1  will  not 
presume  to  discuss  them.     But  you  cannot 
decide    this    question  without   looking   to 
your  Colonies.     I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  it  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  people  of 
Canada  to  become  annexed  to  the  United 
States.     Canada  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  and  independent  country,  and  is 
destined,   I   sometimes  believe,  to  be  the 
Russia  of  the  new  world.     The  hon.  and 
learned   Member  for  Bath,   in   answering 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn,  last  night,  treated  our  commerce 
with  Canada  very  lightly,  rather  as  a  smug- 
gling   traffic    than    legitimate    commerce. 
That  is  an  argument  for  keeping  the  Ca- 
nadas.     I  have  no  desire  to  see  a  smug- 
gling trade  if  we  can  have  any  other.    But 
I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  to 
consider  what  may  become  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic    market  for    their  manufactures, 
if  the  whole  of  that  continent  belong   to 
one  Power  ?     But  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
Colonies,  and   I  shall    scarcely  touch   the 
case  of  Ireland.     It  is  too  terrible,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  truth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  whoso  conversion  has  been  so 
much  a  matter  of  congratulation  to    the 
Government,  that  their  measure  must  be 
fatal  to  small  farmers.     Why  Ireland  is  a 
nation  of  small  farmers.     There  was,  how- 
ever, one  observation  made  with  respect  to 
Ireland  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport, 
which,  considering  the  effect  it  has  had,  I 
cannot  help  noticing.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
says,   "  Ireland  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Corn  Laws !     Of  all  countries  in  the 
world  I  never  should  have  supposed  that 
Ireland  would  have  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  Com  Laws."     That  is  a 
saucy  and  gallant  sally  ;  but  is  it  an  ar- 
gument ?  what  does  it  prove  *     The  popu- 
lation is  reduced  to  the  lowest  sources  of 
subsistence.     Admitted  ;  but  how  do  they 
gain  even  their  potatoes  except  by  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  and  by  producing  that  wheat 
and  those  oats  which  they  send  to  Eag- 
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land  ?    I  should  bo  very  glad  if  that  wheat 
and  thuse  oats  remained  in  Ireland  :  but  I 
aak,  what  will  bo  the  Rt«tc  of  Ireland  if 
the  effeet  of  this  measure  on  your  markets 
he    Bueh  as  I  have   assumed  ?     You   say 
that  eapital  w^ill  flow  into  the  country,  and 
manufactures  will  be  established.     What 
length  of  time  will   elapse   before   these 
manufactures   are   established  ?     Perhaps 
before  that  time  the  iron  trade  will   re- 
vive in  Sussex,  or  we  shall  see  the  droop- 
ing energies  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer 
revived  by  his  receiving  the  same  wages  as 
are  paid  at  Rochdole  and  Stockport.     Be- 
lieving that  this  measure  would  be  fatal  to 
our  agricultural  interests — believing    that 
its  tendency  is  to  sap  the   elements    and 
springs  of  our  manufacturing  pro8j)erity — 
believing  that  in  a  merely  financial  point  of 
view  it  will  occasion  a  new  distribution  of 
the  precious   metals,   which   must    induce 
the  utmost  social  suffering  in  every  class, 
I  am  obliged  to  ask  myself,  if  the  measure 
be  80  perilous,  why  is  it  produced  ?     Sir, 
I  need  not  ask  what  so  many  Gentlemen 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  have  already 
asked,  what  was  there  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  to  authorize  the  change? 
If  we  are  only  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing people,   all    must  admit  that  com- 
merce was  thriving  and  that  manufactures 
flourished.     Agriculture  was  also  content ; 
and  even  had  it  been    suffering   and   de- 
pressed, what  does  it  signify,  since  Eng- 
land  has   ceased    to    be    an    agricultural 
country  ?     Obliged,  then,  to  discover  some 
cause  for  this  social  revolution,  I  find  that 
a  body  of  men  have  risen  in  this  country, 
eminent  for  their  elot^ucncc,  distinguished 
for  their  energy,  but  more  distinguished, 
in   my  humble  opinion,  for  their   energy 
and  their  eloquence  than  for  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  or  for  the  extent  of 
their  political  information.      Sir,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
public    or    in    private,  have    spoken  with 
that    disrespect    which    some    have   done 
of    that    great    commercial   confederation 
which    now    exercises    ao    great    an    in- 
fluence in  this  country.     Though  I  disap- 
prove of  their  doctrines — though  I  believe 
from  the   bottom  of   my  heart  that  their 
practice  will  eventually  be  as  pernicious  to 
the  manufacturing  interest  as  to  the  agri- 
cultural   interests  of   this  country,  still    I 
admire  men  of  abilities  who,  convinced  of  a 
great  truth,  and  proud  of   their  energies, 
band  themselves  together  for  the  puqwse 
of  supporting  it,  and  come  forward,  devot- 
ing tneir  lives  to  what  they  consider  to  b« 


a  great  cause.     Sir,  this  country  can  only 
exist  by  free  discussion.     If  it  is  once  sup- 
posed that  opinions  are  to  be  put  down  by 
any  other  means,  then,  whatever  may  bo 
our   political   forms,   liberty  vanishes.     If 
we  think  the  opinions  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League  are  dangerous — if  we  think  their 
system  is  founded  on  error,  and  must  lead 
to  confusion — it  is  open  in  a  free  country 
like  England  for  men  who  hold  opposite 
ideas  to  resist  them  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness, by  all  legitimate  means— by  the  same 
active  organization,  and  by  all  the  intellec- 
tual  power    they   command.        But   what 
happens  in  this  country  ?     A  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, able  and  adroit  men,  come  forward, 
and  profess  contrary  doctrines  to  those  of 
these  new  economists.     They  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of   that  great  ]>opular 
party  who  are  adverse  to  the  new  ideas,  and, 
professing  their  opinions,  they  climb  and 
clamber  into  power  by  having  accejited,  or 
rather  by  having  eagerly  sought  the  trust. 
It  follows  that  the  body  whom  they  repre- 
sent, trusting  in  their  leaders,  not  unnatu- 
rally slumber  at  their  posts.     They  con- 
clude that  their  opinions  are  represented  in 
the  State.     It  was  not  for  us,  or  the  mil- 
lions out  of  the  House,  to  come  forward 
and  organize  a  power,  in  order  to  meet  the 
hostile  ntovcments  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport.     No,  we  trusted  to  others — to 
one  who  by  accejtting,  or  rather  by  seieing 
that  post,  obtained  the  greatest  place  in 
the  country,  and  at  this  moment  governs 
England.    Well,  Sir,  what  happens  ?    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  First  Minister, 
told  his  Friends  that  he  had  given  them 
very  significant  hints  of  the  change  of  his 
opinions.       He    said   that  even    last  year 
Lord  Grey  had  found  him  out,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  we  could  have  been  so  long 
deluded.     Sir,  none  of  the  obsen'ations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  me. 
More  than  a  j'car  ago  I  rose  in  my  place 
and  said,  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  pro- 
tection was  in   about   the   same  state  as 
Prott^stantism  was  in  1828.     I  remember 
my  Friends  were  very  indignant  with  me 
for  that  assertion,  but  they  have  since  been 
so  kind  os  to  observe  that  instead  of  being 
a  calumny  it  was  only  a  prophecy.     But  I 
am  bound  to  say,  from  personal  experience, 
that,   with   the  very  humble  exception  to 
which   I  have  referred,   I  think  the  right 
hon.  Boronet  may  congratulate  himself  on 
his  complete  success  in  having  entirely  de- 
ceived his  party,  for  even  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  himself,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  frank   conversation,  assured   me 
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that  he  had  not  till  the  very  last  moment 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    The  noble  Lord,  I  suppose,  hke 
many  others,  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,   to  use  a  very  favourite 
phrase  on  these  benches  in  1842,   "  only 
making   the  best   bargain  for  them."     I 
remember,  when  the  Whig  budget  was  re- 
jected, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in- 
stalled into  office,  the  changes  which  he  pro- 
posed at  the  time  created  some  suspicion  ; 
but  all  suspicion  was  hushed  at  the  moment, 
because   the    right   hon.    Gentleman    was 
looked  upon  as  the  man  who  could  make 
the  "  best  bargain  "  for  the  party.     I  want 
to  know  what  Gentlemen  think   of  their 
best  bargain  now  ?     Suddenly,  absolute  as 
was  the  confidence  in  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  announcement  was  made  that 
there  was  to  he  another  change ;  that  that 
was  to  occur  under   his  auspices,   which, 
only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  aptly 
described  as  a  "social  revolution."     And 
how  was  that  announcement  made  ?    Were 
hon.  Gentlemen   called  together,    or   had 
the  influential  Members  of  either    House 
any  intimation  given  to  them  of  the  nature 
of  it?    No,  Sir.    It  was  announced  through 
the  columns  of  a  journal  which  is  always 
careful  never  to  insert  important  informa- 
tion except  on  the  highest  authority.    Con- 
ceive the  effect  of  that  announcement  on 
foreign  countries,  and  on  foreign  Ministers. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  it.     I  happened  to  be 
absent  from  England  at  the  time,  and  I 
know    of    great    potentates    sending    for 
English  ambassadors,  and  demanding  an 
explanation ;  and  of  English  ambassadors 
waiting  on  great  potentates,  and  officially 
declaring  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
truth  in  the  announcement.     And  all  this 
time,  too,  Members  of  the  Government — I 
have  some  of  them  in  my  eye — were  call- 
ing on  other  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
Government,  and  instructing  them  to  an- 
nounce that  the  whole  was  an  "infamous 
fabrication."    How  ingenuous  was  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government — or  of 
that  Minister  who  formed  the  omnipotent 
minority  of  the  Cabinet,  I  leave  the  House 
to  decide.  But  was  it  not  strange  that,  after 
80  much  agitation,  after  all  these  schemes, 
after  all  these  Machiavellian  manceuvres, 
when  the  Minister  at  last  met  the  House 
and  his  party,  he  acted  as  if  we  had  de- 
serted him,  instead  of  his  having  left  us  ? 
Who  can  forget  those  tones?     Who  can 
forget  that  indignant  glance  ? 

"  Vectabor  humeris  tunc  cjjo  inimicis  eques ; 
MetDqoe  terra  cedct  ioKUintiaj ;" 

Vol.  II. 


which  means  to  say,  "  I,  a  protectionist 
Minister,  mean  to  govern  England  by  the 
aid  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  And, 
as  for  the  country  gentlemen,  why,  I  snap 
my  fingers  in  their  face."  Yet  even  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  his  party.  It  is  very  true  that, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  240  Gentlemen 
recorded  their  sense  of  his  conduct.  But 
then  he  might  have  remembered  the  con- 
siderable section  of  converts  that  he  ob- 
tained even  in  the  last  hour.  Why,  what  a 
compliment  to  a  Minister — not  only  to  vote 
for  him,  but  to  vote  for  him  against  your 
opinions,  and  in  favour  of  opinions  which  he 
had  always  drilled  you  to  distrust.  That 
was  a  scene,  I  believe,  unprecedented  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  I  recol- 
lect nothing  equal  to  it,  unless  it  be  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne, 
which  is  the  only  historical  incident  that 
bears  any  parallel  to  that  illustrious  oc- 
casion. Ranged  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Saxons  determined  to  resist 
any  further  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
great  Ca:sar  ;  but  when  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared, instead  of  conquering  he  converted 
them.  How  were  they  converted  ?  In 
battalions — the  old  chronicler  informs  ua 
they  were  converted  in  battaUons,  and 
baptized  in  platoons.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  these  individuals 
from  a  state  of  reprobation  to  a  state 
of  grace  with  a  celerity  sufficiently 
quick.  When  I  saw  the  hundred  and 
twelve  fall  into  rank  and  file,  I  was  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  that  memorable  inci- 
dent on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  And 
now.  Sir,  I  must  say,  in  vindication  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  think  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  him  throughout 
these  debates.  A  perhaps  justifiable  mis- 
conception has  universally  prevailed.  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  ac- 
cused of  foregone  treachery — of  long  me- 
ditated deception — of  a  desire  unworthy  of 
a  great  statesman,  even  if  an  unprincipled 
one — of  always  having  intended  to  abandon 
the  opinions  by  professing  which  he  rose 
to  power.  Sir,  I  entirely  acquit  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  any  such  intention.  I 
do  it  for  this  reason  :  that  when  I  examine 
the  career  of  this  Minister,  which  has  now 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  this  country,  I  find  that  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  years,  from  the 
days  of  Mr.  Homer  to  the  days  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport,  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  traded  on  the  ideas  and 
intelligence  of  others.  His  life  has  been 
D  D 
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one  great  appropriation  clause.  lie  is  a 
burglar  of  oUicrs'  intellect.  Search  the 
Index  of  BvatHon,  from  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror  to  the  termination  of  the  laiit 
reign,  there  is  no  statesman  who  has  com- 
mitted poUtical  petty  larceny  on  so  great 
a  scale.  I  l)clicve,  therefore,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  undertook  our  cause 
on  either  side  of  the  IIou.so,  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  advocacy ;  but  as, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  the  conven- 
tionalisms which  he  received  from  us 
crumbled  away  in  his  grasp,  feeling  no 
creative  power  to  sustain  him  with  new 
arguments,  feeling  no  spontaneous  senti- 
ments to  force  upon  him  conviction,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  reduced  at  last  to 
defending  the  noblest  cause,  one  based 
on  the  most  high  and  solemn  ]>rinciples, 
upon  the  "  burdens  peculiar  to  agricid- 
ture  "  —  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  faith- 
ful to  the  law  of  his  nature,  imbibed  the 
new  doctrines,  the  more  vigorous,  bustling, 
popular  and  progressive  doctrines,  as  he 
had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ner— as  he  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of 
every  leading  man  in  this  country,  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
which  tlie  Wliigs  very  wisely  le<l  the 
coutitry  upon,  and  did  not  allow  to  grow 
sufficiently  mature  to  fall  into  the  mouth 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us,  that  he 
does  not  feel  humiliated.  Sir,  it  is 
impoMible  for  any  one  to  know  what 
are  the  feelings  of  another.  Feeling  de- 
pends upon  temperament ;  it  depends 
upon  tiie  idiosvncra.sy  of  the  individual  ; 
it  depends  upon  the  organization  of 
the  animal  that  feels.  But  this  I  will 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
though  he  may  not  feel  humiliated,  his 
country  ought  to  feel  humiliated.  Is 
it  so  pleasing  to  the  self-complacency 
of  a  groat  nation,  is  it  so  grateful 
to  the  pride  of  Knglaud,  that  one  who, 
from  the  position  he  has  contrived  to  oc- 
cupy, must  rank  as  her  foremost  citizen, 
is  one  of  whom  it  may  1h>  said,  as  Denn 
Swift  said  of  another  Minister,  that  "  ho 
is  a  Gentleman  who  has  the  perpetual  mis- 
fortune to  be  mistaken!  "  And,  Sir,  even 
now,  in  this  last  scene  of  the  drama,  when 
the  party  whom  he  unintentionally  betrayed 
is  to  bo  unintentionally  annihilated — even 
now,  in  this  the  last  scene,  the  right  hon. 
Qentlcman,  faithful  to  the  law  of  his  being, 
ia  going  to  pass  a  project  which,  I  believe  it 
is  matter  uf  notoriety,  is  not  of  his  own 


invention.  It  is  one  which  may  have  been 
modi6L>d,  but  which  I  believe  has  been 
offered  to  another  Government,  and  by 
that  Government  has  been  wisely  rejected. 
Why,  Sir,  these  are  matters  of  general 
notoriety.  After  the  day  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  his  first  exposition 
of  his  scheme,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
this  House,  and  learned  in  all  the  ]>oliticnl 
secrets  behind  the  scenes,  met  me,  and 
said,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
chief's  plan  ?  "  Not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say ;  but,  taking  up  a  phrase  which 
has  been  much  used  in  the  House,  I  ob- 
served, "  Well,  1  suppose  it's  a  '  great  and 
comprehensive'  plan."  "  Oh!  "  he  replied, 
"  we  know  all  about  it !  It  was  offered  to 
us!  It  is  not  his  plan;  it's  Popkins's 
plan  !  "  And  is  England  to  be  governed 
by  "  Popkins'splan  ?  '  Will  he  go  to  the 
country  with  it  ?  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that 
ancient  and  famous  England  that  once 
was  governed  by  statesmen — By  Burleighs 
and  Dy  Walsinghams ;  by  Bolingbrokes 
and  by  Walpoles  ;  by  a  Chatham  and  a 
Canning — will  he  go  to  it  with  this  fan- 
tastic scheming  of  some  presumptuous 
pedant?  I  won't  believe  it.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  common  sense,  I  will  say 
the  common  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  that 
I  believe  they  will  not  long  endure  this 
huckstering  tyranny  of  the  Treasury 
Bench — these  political  pedlars  that  bought 
their  party  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
sold  us  in  the  dearest.  1  know,  Sir,  that 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  timo 
is  gone  by  when  one  can  appeal  to  those 
high  and  honest  impulses  that  were  once 
the  mainstay  and  the  main  element  of  the 
English  character.  I  know,  Sir,  that  wo 
appeal  to  a  people  debauched  by  public 
gambling — stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
an  inefficient  and  short-sighted  Minister. 
I  know  that  the  public  mind  is  polluted 
with  economic  fancies ;  a  depraved  de- 
sire that  the  rich  may  become  richer 
without  the  interference  of  industry  and 
toil.  I  know.  Sir,  that  all  confidence 
in  public  men  is  lost.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
faith  in  the  primitive  and  enduring  ele- 
ments of  the  English  choracter.  It  may 
be  vain  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their  in- 
toxication, to  tell  them  that  there  will  bo 
an  awakening  of  bitterness  ;  it  may  be 
idle  now,  in  the  spring-tide  of  their  eco- 
nomic frenzy,  to  warn  them  that  there 
may  be  an  ebb  of  trouble.  But  the 
dark  an<l  inevitable  hour  will  arrive. 
Then,  wheji  their  s]iirit  is  softened  by  mis- 
fortune, they  will  recur  to  those  principles 
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that  made  England  great,  and  which,  in 
our  belief,  can  alone  keep  England  great. 
Then,  too,  perchance  they  may  remember, 
not  with  unkindness,  those  who,  betrayed 
and  deserted,  were  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  straggle  for  the  "  good  old 
cause" — the  cause  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated principles  the  most  popular,  senti- 
ments the  most  entirely  national  —  the 
cause  of  labour — the  cause  of  the  people — 
the  cause  of  England. 

Lord  J.  KU.SSELL:  Sir,  in  rising  to 
address  the  Ilouse  after  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  I  confess  I 
should  certainly  feel  considerable  hesitation 
at  the  task  I  undertook  if  1  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  equally  successful  in 
his  commercial  theories,  and  his  agricul- 
tural views,  as  he  is  powerful  in  invective 
against  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  whom  he  accuses  of 
having  deserted  his  party.  But  how  great 
is  the  contrast — how  wide  the  ditfereiice — 
between  the  hon.  Gentleman's  talent  for 
directing  powerful  invective  against  the 
Minister,  and  his  success  in  proving  that 
the  fiill  before  the  House  is  an  injudi- 
cious, ill-judged  measure !  I  can  assure 
the  House  and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  the  business  of  to-night  is, 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  Bill 
shall  be  read  a  third  time,  and  not 
whether  we  shall  pass  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  I  confess  I  feel  much  comfort  in 
addressing  the  House  after  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  but  I  can  promise  him  that  this 
question,  in  which  I  am  rather  a  spectator 
than  an  interested  party,  shall  not  be  neg- 
lected by  me  so  far  as  the  public  interests 
are  concerned  ;  if  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  continue  my  address  to  them  till  I  come 
to  allude  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech.  But  to  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning— the  hon.  Gentleman  began  by  al- 
luding to  the  use  of  abandoned  arguments, 
I  do  not  think  that  this  accusation  of  aban- 
doned arguments  need  lie  very  heavy  on 
the  minds  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
party  ;  for  their  whole  case  rests  on  the 
repetition  of  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  argu- 
ments which  have  been  long  ago  disposed 
of  till  we  supposed  that  they  had  become 
obsolete.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  the 
whole  case  of  the  protectionists  could  be 
more  accurately  stated  now  than  it  has  been 
in  the  language  of  an  ancestor  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  began  this  debate,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1608.  And  to  this  day  they  have 
not  abandoned  the  same  arguments.     The 


noble  Lord's  ancestor,  in  writing  to  his 
friend  in  1610,  spoke  of  wicked  bakers, 
who  contrived  to  raise  the  price  of  bread 
by  certain  means.  I  think  that  letter 
docs  contain,  in  its  antique  language, 
the  whole  argument  now  used  by  the  pro- 
tectionists, and  to  this  day  they  have  not 
abandoned  the  argument.  But  I  did  sup- 
pose that  some  of  these  old  arguments — 
prejudices,  I  must  call  them  —  had  been 
abandoned.  The  noble  Lord's  ancestor 
said,  that  in  the  year  1610  the  wicked 
bakers  were  always  raising  the  price  of 
bread.  Even  this  argument  is  not  aban- 
doned, for  an  hon.  Member  to-night  has 
told  us  that  potatoes  in  Yorkshire  are 
cheap,  and  may  be  had  for  2s.  a  bushel ; 
but  that  the  wicked  potato  factors  in  Lon- 
don will  not  sell  them  so  cheaply ;  and  the 
simple  Yorkshiremen,  (who  I  always  thought 
were  auiiiciently  alive  to  their  own  interest,) 
though  they  have  potatoes  in  abundance, 
do  not  send  them  to  a  market  where  they 
can  get  ten  times  the  price  they  obtain  in 
the  country.  The  protectionists  may  boast, 
therefore,  that  not  one  of  the  old  arguments 
has  been  abandoned  by  them.  "The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  I  have  abandoned  the 
doctrine  that  protection  is  the  bane  of  agri- 
culture. I  have  not  abandoned  that  doc- 
trine, for  I  consider  that  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  has  been  injured  by  protection. 
I  do  not  deny  that  under  that  system  there 
has  been  high  cultivation  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  cultivation  is  still  in  a  backward 
state  ;  and  in  those  parts  where  there  is 
good  agriculture  it  dates  only  from  six,  or 
eight,  or  ten  years  ago  ;  and  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  protection  had  not  been  kept  up, 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  would  have 
been  much  further  advanced.  If  it  must 
be  admitted  that  within  a  few  years  agri- 
culture has  made  enormous  advances  in 
this  country,  it  must  be  also  asserted  they 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  and  to  the  impulse  we  might 
e.Tj)ect  to  be  given  to  agriculture  from  that 
cause,  and  from  a  great  number  of  persons 
seeking  to  possess  property,  and  to  culti- 
vate farms.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  years 
since  those  great  advances  have  been  made. 
But  the  noble  Lord  who  commenced  this 
debate,  asked  me  whether  protection  be 
not  also  the  bane  of  manufacture  ;  and  I 
say  it  is.  First,  with  respect  to  cotton 
and  wool,  the  protection  being  insufficient 
— in  point  of  fact  inoperative  —  did  no 
harm  ;  but  I  say,  wherever  the  ])roteotion 
has  been  an  effectual  protection  —  as 
D  D  2 
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in  the  case  of  tlie  Spitalfiflds  weavers — 
that  then  manufacturoH  liave  been  in- 
jured. But  suppose,  instead  of  our  having; 
to  alter  the  system  of  protection,  that  no 
such  system  had  ever  existed,  and  wo 
bought  our  wheat  and  bread  and  manu- 
fiactures  a«  cheaply  as  we  could,  and  im- 
poaed  tazea  solely  for  revenue ;  I  should 
like  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
Minister  who  should  come  down  to  ParUa- 
ment  and  say,  "  I  have  a  great  plan  to 
propose,  in  order  to  promote  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country  ;  I  propose  that 
you  should  pay  dearer  for  the  articles  you 
consume  ;  that  you  should  pay  a  high 
price  for  your  bread,  and  high  prices  for 
your  coffee  and  your  sugar."  Why,  if  that 
were  the  case,  I  believe  that  such  a  sys- 
tem, if  proposed  now  for  the  first  time, 
would  be  scouted  at  once,  and  not  the  au- 
thority of  St.  George  himself,  far  less  that 
of  his  namesake,  would  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  adopt  it.  But  this 
is  not  a  new  thing  proposed  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  is  an  old  system,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  it  is  to  be  changed  ;  and  I 
must  beg  the  permission  of  the  House — 
and  I  trust  I  address  the  House  for  the 
last  time  on  this  subject — I  request  their 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  I  state 
what  has  been  my  course  with  respect  to 
the  Com  Laws  for  a  nimiber  of  years  past. 
When  I  gave  my  support  in  the  early 
part  of  my  life  to  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Hu.skisson,  I  considered  him  the  soundest 
Minister,  in  his  views  respecting  com 
and  commerce,  the  country  ever  had, 
and  I  never  voted  against  him.  But 
when  I  perceived  the  working  of  the 
Bill  of  1828,  and  weighed  the  arguments 
and  observations  respecting  that  measure, 
as  I  thought  that  Bill  was  working  in- 
juriously to  the  country,  I  stated,  first  to 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  afterwards  to  the  House, 
that  my  opinion  had  been  changed  in  fa- 
vour of  a  fixed  duty  ;  and  I  thought  then 
that  a  permanent  moderate  fixed  duty,  such 
aa  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
of  almut  1  Of.  a  quarter,  was  the  best  system 
that  could  bo  adopted.  In  the  year  1840, 
when  the  question  was  before  brought 
before  the  House,  I  again  stated  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty;  but  I 
wish  to  show  further,  that  that  was  not  a 
Bolilary  opinion,  but  also  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  1  belonged.  The  greater 
jMirtion  of  the  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tion had  stated  the  same  opinion.  In  1840 
the  qneataon  of  the  Com  Laws  was  brought 
before  both  Houses — in  the  House  of  Lorda 


by  Lord  Fitzwilliam — and  on  those  two 
occasions  eleven  Members  of  Lord  Mel- 
Iwume's  Cabinet  voted  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  Com  Laws  :  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  resolution  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  reconsider  them ;  and  in  this  House 
for  a  Committee,  I  declaring  that  either 
myself  or  my  right  hon.  Friend,  then  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would 
propose  a  fixed  duty,  if  that  Committee 
were  granted.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
thought  the  settlement  of  the  Tithe  ques- 
tion and  the  New  Poor  Law  made  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  Com  question,  and  that 
a  freer  comjwtition  with  foreign  com  and 
foreign  produce  might  be  adopted  with 
safety  to  British  agriculture.  There  were 
two  or  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
did  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
but  of  those  who  did,  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  one  other  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  voted  against  any  change. 
There  was  an  opinion  of  Lord  Melboume's 
given  on  the  occasion,  which  has  been  so 
often  referred  to,  that  1  beg  to  state  what 
Lord  Melbourne  did  say  on  the  occasion. 
Referring  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  he  said — 

"  The  noble  Earl  proposes  that  it  is  neither  cx- 

Client  nor  necessary  to  msintain  the  present  Com 
w».  Now,  »lthoajfh  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  expedient,  yet  I  wish  to  guard  myself 
against  being  supposed  to  be  determined  always  to 
maintain  the  existing  laws.  I  never  pltnigcd  myself 
to  that,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so.  It  is  no  stubborn 
question  of  principle,  and  I  will  not  plcdpv  myself 
tliat  T,iriouB  considerations  of  policy  might  not 
arise  which  would  justify,  if  not  render  oeoeaaary, 
a  ditfercnt  course.' 

Now,  with  that  opinion,  so  given  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  while  he  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  four  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  other  House  and  all  those 
who  were  in  this  House  declaring  for  the 
change,  that  was  going  aa  far  in  favour  of 
a  change  in  the  Cora  Laws  as  Mr.  Canning 
ever  went  at  the  end  of  his  life  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Then  I  say,  after  these 
facts  in  1839  and  1840,  that  the  whole 
Ministry  as  a  united  Cabinet  should  in 
1841  propose  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws 
was  not  surprising.  Sir,  I  feel  justified  in 
thus  troubling  the  House  with  this  detail, 
because  I  know  that  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  said,  for  years,  that  the  proposal 
of  1841  was  a  sudden  thought  produced 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  had  long,  as  individual 
Members  of  the  Government,  been  for  a 
fixed  duty  ;  but  then  we  for  the  first  time 
proposed,  as  a  Ministry,  what  we  thought 
should  be  the  amount  of  that  fixed  duty.  I 
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have  already  said  that  if  the  circumstances 
of  1841  could  come  over  again,  I  should 
still  be  of  opinion  that  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  would  be  the  best  change  from  the  law 
of  1828.  I  was  of  opinion  that  when  the 
laws  of  protection  had  not  only  been  im- 
bedded in  your  Statute-book,  but  also  in- 
corporated in  the  habits  of  your  people, 
these  changes  should  be  made  gradually, 
and  with  a  general  assent.  I  believe  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  and  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  would  then  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  even  an  8».  duty,  al- 
though they  would  still  have  considered  it 
a  high  duty.  ["  No,  no!"]  I  have  author- 
ity, good  authority,  for  making  that  state- 
ment. Sir,  from  that  time  to  the  middle 
of  last  year  I  was  still  the  advocate  of  a 
fixed  duty,  as  being  the  best  mode  of 
changing  the  law.  I  considered,  that  after 
a  fixed  duty  had  lasted  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  a  steady  trade  in  com  had  been 
the  consequence,  the  change  to  free  trade 
would  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  that  it 
would  excite  no  panic  or  alarm.  But,  Sir, 
when  those  changes  were  obstinately  re- 
sisted, when  for  seven  years  the  association 
called  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  ad- 
vocated this  question,  and  had  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  public  mind,  the 
question  bore  no  longer  the  same  aspect. 
Having  had  the  offer  of  a  fixed  duty  re- 
jected, there  was  not,  from  the  days  of  the 
Sibyl  down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning 
threw  over  the  proposed  securities  on  the 
Catholic  question,  any  precedent  for  re- 
peating an  offer  that  had  been  rejected. 
Therefore  I  had  to  consider  last  year,  and 
I  think  I  have  to  consider  it  now,  whether 
there  was  anything  short  of  the  settlement 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  resting 
on  total  repeal,  which  was  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country,  or  to  terminate 
the  angry  discussions  on  the  question. 
Had  I  been  able  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  with 
the  general  consent  of  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  I  might  have  felt  proud  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  But  to  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  defending  a  duty  which  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  large  protection,  and 
yet  which  would  be  the  constant  source  of 
irritation — to  defend  such  a  duty  from  year 
to  year,  and  debate  after  debate,  would 
have  been  a  position  which  I  confess  I  was 
not  anxious  to  occupy.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
question  is  between  keeping  up  the  pre- 
sent   protection,  which    most    Gentlemen 


seem  to  think  can  scarcely  be  maintained, 
and  the  total  abolition,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
proposes,  of  all  the  duties  on  com.  Do  I 
say  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  I  should  at 
first  have  wished  to  have  made  the  change? 
No  ;  I  agree  with  Adam  Smith  and  Ri- 
cardo,  and  others,  that  such  changes  should 
be  gradual,  and  so  conducted  as  to  inflict 
as  little  injury  as  possible  on  existing  in- 
terests ;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  and  as 
the  question  is  now  put  before  the  country, 
believing  that  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  a 
right  object,  and  that  in  itself  it  is  the 
best  system,  I  see  no  course  between  keep- 
ing up  the  system  of  protection  as  it  exists, 
or  to  come  to  a  total  repeal  almost  imme- 
diately. Sir,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  that  at  the  same 
time  he  made  an  assertion  he  made  an  ad- 
mission also.  He  admitted  that  the  Cora 
Laws  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  com, 
but  he  asserted  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  the  community  to  purchase  was  increased 
also.  But,  Sir,  while  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  is  capable  of  proof — 
and  his  admission  strengthens  that  proof — 
he  gave  at  the  same  time  no  proof  of  the 
other  part  of  his  proposition — that  the 
power  to  purchase  was  also  increased  by 
this  law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  prices  of  com  would  be 
ruinously  low  ;  that  new  markets  would  be 
opened,  immense  supplies  of  corn  intro- 
duced, and  the  English  labourer  displaced. 
But  let  us  observe  in  the  first  instance  that 
his  argument  destroys  entirely  what  has 
been  the  main  strength  of  the  case  for 
protection — that  we  ought  to  be  independ- 
ent of  foreign  nations  for  our  supply  of 
food.  I  could  understand,  if  all  our  sup- 
plies of  com  came  from  one  or  two  coun- 
tries, and  they  our  rivals,  that  in  time  of 
war  this  country  might  mn  a  danger  of 
scarcity  from  the  supplies  being  intercepted. 
I  have,  however,  gone  over  in  my  mind  the 
case  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  America  ;  and 
I  find  that  during  the  last  century,  as  re- 
gards the  two  former,  and  since  1783  as 
to  the  latter,  it  has  been  a  very  few  years 
indeed  during  which  we  have  been  at  war 
with  either  ;  and  that  there  was  no  period 
at  which  we  were  at  war  with  all.  I  was 
comforted  by  this  reflection,  because  it 
showed  that  we  need  not  regard  with  ap- 
prehension our  dependence  on  foreigners. 
But  the  hon.  Member  went  further,  and 
said  we  could  receive  a  supply  of  corn  from 
Hungary,  Spain,  and  Egypt  ;  in  fact,  that 
there  was  no    place   on    the  globe  which 
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would  not  send  us  supplies  of  corn.  Then 
what  becomes  of  his  argument  as  to  the 
fear  of  war  ?  So  long  as  we  retain  our 
maritime  superiority,  and  are  at  peace  with 
nine  out  of  ton  of  the  nations  of  the  globe, 
we  shall  have  the  supply  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  so  kindly  pointed  out.  But 
now  aa  to  the  very  low  prices  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  us  of.  lie  tells  us  of 
a  numlier  of  places  in  Hungary,  Sissek 
anions  the  rest,  from  which  com  would  be 
brought  at  18*.  the  quarter.  I  confess, 
Sir.  it  does  appear  to  me  that  this  is  very 
like  another  Tamb<ifr  story.  I  rather  think 
that  this  immense  supply  can  scarcely  be 
calculated  upon  from  those  places.  I  find 
that  there  were  even  very  low  prices  after 
that,  the  averages  having  been  from  40». 
to  50t.  ;  and  I,  at  least,  am  not  much 
alarmed  at  such  a  rivalry  with  this  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  much  a  question  whether 
the  prospect  of  having  a  great  quantity  of 
cheap  com  is  a  prospect  which  ought  to 
alarm  the  people  of  this  country.  1  have 
heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles)  go  on  by  the 
hour,  showing  how  great  would  bo  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  at  last  we  began 
quite  to  dread  that  a  gentleman's  butcher's 
bill  would  fall  almost  to  nothing ;  ami  now 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury gives  as  additional  alarmabout  the  bak- 
er's, and  has  shown  that  our  bread  will  be 
■excessively  cheap  indeed.  Why,  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  you  admit  there  will  be  a  large 
quantity  of  bread,  as  an  hon.  Gentleman 
said  at  the  commencement  of  to-night's 
discussion,  there  will  also  be  a  great  many 
moutlis  to  eat  it — that  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  consumption  of  food  by  having  a 
greater  plenty,  and  thereby  consuming 
many  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture 
and  manufacture.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  Lincolnshire  and  other  parts  of 
England,  owing  to  the  existence  of  protec- 
tion ;  but  is  it  not  partly  owing  also  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  manufactures,  and  the 
ready  market  for  agricultural  produce, 
which  is  demanded  and  consumed  by  the 
persons  dependent  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country?  That  protection  at  the  same 
time  co-exists  with  an  increased  supply  of 
foreign  com.  1  do  not  feel,  Uierefore, 
those  apprehensions  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman lias  expressed  of  injury  to  the  agri- 
culturists from  a  still  further  increase  in 
the  foreign  com  trade.  I  think  that  in  Honie 
years  great  quantitica  of  com  will  come 
into  this  country,  in   the   expectation  of 


prices  which  will  not  be  realiced ;  but  that 
there  will  be  a  pemiancnt  depression  of  the 
market,  such  as  to  cripple  the  agriculture 
of  this  country,  is  not  an  apprehension  that 
I  think  need  be  felt.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  s)>oken  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  this 
market.  I  will  not  venture  with  him  to 
compare  the  fluctuations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Eurojican  and  American 
markets;  there  may  be  causes  for  those 
fluctuations  of  which  we  are  not  aware. 
But  with  regard  to  Uie  fluctuations  in  this 
market,  they  have  been  not  only  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  prices  have  been  exceed- 
ingly high.  In  Jaimary,  1838,  com  waa 
52».  the  quarter;  in  December,  it  was 
78i.  4d. ;  and  in  January,  1839,  it  rose  to 
81*.  6d.,  falling  again  to  65».  in  October. 
Is  there  not  to  be  found  in  the  flnctuationa 
of  these  two  years  a  very  sufficient  reaaoa 
for  the  Government  saying,  "  Let  us  have 
a  greater  admission  of  foreign  com ;  let 
us,  if  possible,  have  tlie  people  of  thi  8 
country  better  fed  than  they  now  are?" 
I  said  just  now  that  I  think  wo  have  got 
accustomed  to  much  higher  prices  of  com 
than  our  ancestors  had  any  notion  of. 
Looking  to  the  prices  which  ruled  in  the 
last  century,  after  there  was  an  admission 
of  foreign  com,  in  1 763,  when  this  country 
ceased  to  be  an  exporting  country',  and 
became  a  large  importer  of  corn,  1  find 
that  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  of  his, 
says,  with  no  sort  of  compassion  for  agri- 
culture, that  he  thought  the  people  had  no 
great  cause  to  complain  of  the  high  prices 
of  bread,  because,  for  many  years,  the 
prices  of  Baltic  wheat  ruled  from  32<.  to 
40g.  I  find,  taking  the  experience  of  tlio 
thirty-four  years  from  1750  to  1784,  tliat 
the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
has  been  about  I5t.  That  was  a  price  not 
generally  complained  of — indeed  so  Uttle 
complained  of  that  when,  in  1791,  Mr.  Pitt 
pro|)o8ed  to  put  on  a  duty  of  6d.  when  the 
price  was  54ii.,  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  spoke  of  it  as  an  injury 
to  the  manufacturing  classes.  My  belief 
is,  that  high  ])rices  during  the  war,  and 
specific  importations  of  com,  have  altered 
our  notions  upon  that  subject,  and  have 
made  us  expect  and  say  there  ought  to  be 
much  higher  prices  of  corn  than  the  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  pay.  But  I  say  the 
consumer  involves  the  producer,  for  those 
who  are  the  consumers  of  one  article  are 
tlie  producers  of  another.  Look,  likewise, 
at  the  question  as  it  regards  manufactures 
and  com.  While  the  price  of  manufac- 
tures has  fallen  about  two-thirds,  the  price 
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of  com  has  risen  about  20  per  cent.    Now, 
is  not  that  a  reason  in  some  respects  why 
we  should  not  exclude  foreign  com  ?     Is  it 
not  a  reason  why,  as  manufactures  have 
fallen   in  as   great  a  degree  as  com  has 
risen,  you  should   no  longer  keep  a  law 
which  puts  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  imports  ?     The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  an  important  principle  of  which  he  was 
the  advocate.     lie  did  not  inform  us  what 
this  important  principle  was  which  he  would 
maintain;  and  unless  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  present  Com  Laws,  I  know  not  what 
it  was.     The  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to 
our  Colonies.     I  think  we  run  no  risk  with 
regard  to  our  Colonies.     I  think  they  have 
great  advantages,    setting  apart  the  one 
which  they  enjoy  of  differential  duties;  the 
trade  of  our  Colonies,  if  it  is  to  be  changed, 
I  think  ought   to  be  changed  more  gra- 
dually and  with  more  caution  than  that  of 
the  great  people  of  whom  we  are  the  re- 
presentatives;    but   I    think,    united  with 
this   great  Empire,  forming  a  part  of  it, 
they  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  our  restrictive 
system   abrogated.     And   as  for  Canada, 
I  cannot  find  in  the  accounts  from   ttut 
Colony  any  symptom  of  that  alarm  which 
has  been  spoken  of.     It  does  not  appear 
either  from  the  meetings  of  the  House  of 
the    Legislative    Assembly,    or   from   the 
public  meetings,  that  the  people  of  Canada 
do  entertain  those  fears,  or  those  insuper- 
able objections  of  which  we  have  heard  to 
the  change.     The  hon.  Gentleman  ended 
his  speech  by  giving   an   account  of   the 
mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite    came    into    power,    and   of   the ' 
manner  in  which  be  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples he   before  professed.      Now,   upon 
this  subject,   I  cannot  agree  in  thinking 
that   all    the    blame    belongs   exclusively 
to    the    right    hon.    Gentleman    and    his 
Colleagues.     I  think  that  some  part  of  it 
must  be  shared  by  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  been  his  followers.     I  think, 
indeed,  that  the    right   hon.   Gentleman, 
coming  forward  to  declare  that  that  system 
of  protection,  of  which  he  has  long  been 
the  upholder,  was  unjust — having  declared, 
some  four  years  ago,  that  another  Bill  of 
wliich  he  was  a  great  promoter  in  oppo- 
sition,   was   fraught   with    injustice,    and 
founded   on   injustice,    shows    a   want    of 
wisdom  in  his  former  opinions  upon  political 
matters.     But  when   I  consider  what   the 
party  was  which  existed  in  1841,  I  am  not 
one  of   those  who  lament  the  dismption 
which    has    taken    place.     I    will   frankly 
confess  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  one 


inherent  defect  in  that  great  Conservative 
party  wbiph    came  into    power   in    1841. 
Their  discipline  was  admirable;  their  ma- 
chinery for  elections  was  exceedingly  well 
organized;  they  had  candidates  for  every 
hustings,  being,  I  may  say,  "  Bene  nati, 
bene  vestiti,  mediocriter  docti;"  and  these 
Gentlemen  had   many  party   cries   which 
they  found  of  exceeding  value  at  the  elec- 
tions, with  little   invention  of  their  own. 
There  was  the  fable  of  the  Lichfield  House 
compact;   another  fable  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
governing  the  whole  Whig  party;  and  va- 
rious other  inventions  which    indicated  a 
great  deal  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  used  them,  though  found  exceedingly 
useful  on  the  hustings,  and  which  dimin- 
ished by  degrees,  but  certainly  to  the  very 
smallest  amount,  the  majorities  of  the  Whig 
Government.      At   the   same  time,  there 
were  great  orators  and   great  leaders  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament:  persons,  too, 
of  every  grade.     There  was,  which  was  a 
great  glory,   the  Duke   of  Wellington   at 
the  top;  and  at  the  bottom,   with  ready 
though  smaller  services,  were  the  runners 
of  the  Carlton.     Yet  there  was  one  thing 
which  was  wanting  to  this  great  Conserv- 
ative party,  and  that  was,  some  public  ob- 
ject for   which  to   contend.      Mr.   Burko 
says  that  a  party  means  "  a  union  of  men 
for  some  great  object  of  public  welfare;" 
but  such  a  union  did  not  exist  among  that 
party.     The  opinions  of  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  against  the  measure  of  the 
Government  were  very  decided,  and  in  all 
cases,  no   doubt,    very  honest.      I   think, 
however,  that  often  they  were  exceedingly 
narrow.     These  opinions  were,  tliat  protec- 
tion, that  the  whole  system  of  protection  to 
native   industry,  was  bound   up  with  the 
prosperity  of  this  country.     They  had  also 
great  fears  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
demanded  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy, 
the   Protestant   supremacy,    or,    as    Lord 
Stanley  called  it,  the  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion, should  be  maintained  above  all  others. 
Among  their  leaders  such  were  the  views 
entertained,  and  I  do  not  doubt  honestly 
entertained;  but  they  chose  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    now    First    Minister    of  the 
Crown,  who  had  sat  with  Mr.  Iluskisson, 
was  a  great  promoter  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
measures,  who  had  acted  with  caution,  but 
always  advocated  and  promoted  free  trade; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  known, 
in  principle,  to  be  opposed  to  the  system  of 
protection.      The    right    hon.    Gentlenian, 
too,  was  the  person  who  moved  the  Relief 
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Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
■which  the  Catholics  laboured;  and  he  re- 
peatedly declared  his  persuasion  that  that 
Act  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  and  that  it 
should  be  observed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter.  Those  opinions  as  to  free  trade 
and  protection,  led  to  the  measure  of  1842, 
and  had  led  in  time  to  the  measure  of  1846. 
Those  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
led  him  to  the  Majnooth  Bill,  which  met 
with  such  violent  opposition  last  year.  But 
then,  I  ask,  what  was  this  great  Conserv- 
ative j)arty  ?  What  but  a  union  of  men 
to  turn  out  a  Government  they  disliked; 
but  who,  being  in  office,  had  no  bond  of 
imion,  and  no  principle  which  they  held  in 
common.  When  that  opposition  was  car- 
ried on  entirely  against  particular  mea- 
sures of  the  Whig  Government — when 
these  measures  were  found  fault  with  from 
day  to  day,  and  no  general  principle  was 
stated  as  the  ground  of  opposition — when 
the  party  was  going  on  in  its  course  with 
the  prospect  of  final  triumph,  how  came 
none  of  those  Gentlemen  to  ask,  with  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  "  What  mean  these 
mighty  preparations?"  And  if  it  was 
replied  that  they  could  not  put  the  ques- 
tion until  the  play  was  begun,  and  the 
party  in  office — then  1  think  that  in  fair- 
ness and  candour  they  should  have  come 
to  some  understanding  when  in  opposition 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  they  meant 
to  act  when  in  power.  As  it  is,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  have  been  disappointed 
on  this  and  on  other  measures.  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  blame.  I 
think  he  should  not  causelessly  have  re- 
served his  opinion;  but  that  he  should 
have  stated  to  his  party  fully  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  since  acted — prin- 
ciples in  which  1  can  see  little  to  blame, 
however  much  they  moy  be  blamed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  But  to  go  on 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  in 
order  to  overturn  a  Government,  risking 
the  peace  and  safety  of  Irelond — risking 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  Empire, 
without  haWng  some  settled  views  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Ireland  might  be  tranquillized 
and  the  Empire  governed — that  was  a  fatal 
defect  in  the  party;  and  1  oni  not  sorry  that 
that  defect  should  have  led  to  its  dissolution. 
Sir,  1  can  admire  the  Cavalier  of  1645, 
who  defendc<i  the  Throne  against  Hampden 
and  Cromwell — Sir,  I  can  admire  the  Ja- 
cobites of  1 745,  who  came  forward  on  be- 
half of  the  Stuarts,  against  that  which  I 
think  was  the  right  cause — that  of  the 
Hooae  of  Hanover — I  can  admire  the  chi- 


valrous spirit,  the  determined  loyalty,  the 
firm  adherence  to  established  opinion  mani- 
fested by  the  men  who  contended  for  those 
two  unfortunate  causes.  But  when  I  conio 
to  this  triumphant  cause  of  1845,  1  find 
such  an  absence  of  all  chivalry,  such  an 
absence  of  all  united  principle,  that  1  own, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  far  better  that  men 
who  differ  so  much  should  be  totally  dis- 
united. The  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
have  opposed  this  Bill  have  considered  that 
it  is  injurious  to  the  country.  I  think 
that  they  have  done  themselves  credit, 
not  only  by  the  great  talent  which  they 
have  displayed — undeniable  talent — but  by 
the  spirit  with  which  they  have  asserted 
their  opinions.  They  conceive  that  this 
Bill  will  tend  to  lower  this  country  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe.  I  consider  on 
the  contrary  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  this 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
I  think  it  will  tend  to  promote  peace 
and  amity  amongst  them,  and  looking 
to  one — one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all 
— I  am  happy  to  find  that  there  we  can 
see  symptoms  of  returning  feelings  of 
amity  and  good  will.  And  when  I  read 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  Mr.  Benton,  I  feel  anxious  to  forget 
all  the  idle  declamation  which  has  been 
wafted  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
maybe  enabled  to  fix  the  final  limits  which 
shtJl  divide  the  dominions  of  England  from 
those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  trust  that  the  Convention  in  the  Treaty 
which  shall  settle  that  boundary,  will  be 
but  a  prelude  to  a  more  intimate  connex- 
ion between  us  and  that  vast  commonwealth 
of  free  people.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  we  shall 
together  carry  on  our  occupations — manu- 
facturing and  agricultural — vying  with 
each  other  in  attempting  to  make  our  pro- 
ductions more  and  more  perfect — striving 
in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  for 
pre-eminence — striving,  if  you  will,  that 
we  should  clothe  them,  and  that  they  should 
feed  us,  but  hoping  never  again  to  see  the 
bayonets  of  America  and  England  cross  on 
any  bloody  field.  Sir,  with  the  warmest 
expression  of  these  wishes  that  such  may 
be  the  first-fruits  of  this  Bill— which  I 
trust  to  see  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — 1  have 
only  to  add  that  the  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  has  my  honest  and  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said:  Sir,  I  believe  it  is 
now  nearly  three  months  since  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  the  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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remment,  the  measure  which,  I  trust,  is 
about  to  receive  to-night  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  considering 
the  lapse  of  time — considering  the  frequent 
discussions — considering  the  aniiety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates 
should  be  brought  to  a  close,  I  feel  that 
I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  House 
— I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  the 
country,  if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy 
personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir, 
I  foresaw  that  the  course  which  I  have 
taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
expose  me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw 
as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  most  highly  valued — 
that  I  must  interrupt  political  relations  in 
which  I  felt  a  sincere  pride ;  but  the  small- 
est of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated 
were  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  Sir,  I  will  only 
say  of  that  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  he, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  of  my  public  life 
— a  life  extending  over  thirty  years  previ- 
ously to  my  accession  to  office  in  1841 — if 
he  then  entertained  the  opinion  of  me  which 
he  now  professes;  if  he  thought  I  was  guilty 
of  these  petty  larcenies  from  Mr.  Homer 
and  others,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  after  his  long  experi- 
ence of  my  public  career,  he  should  have 
been  prepared  to  give  me  his  confidence. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  ready — as  I  think  he  was — to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus 
implying  the  strongest  proof  which  any 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Sir,  I  have  explained  more  than 
once  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course. 
I  did  feci  in  November  last  that  there  was 
just  cause  for  apprehension  of  scarcity  and 
famine  in  Ireland.  I  am  stating  what 
were  the  apprehensions  I  felt  at  that  time, 
what  were  the  motives  from  which  I  acted ; 
and  those  apprehensions,  though  they  may 
be  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared  then 
by  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  below  the 
gangway  (the  protectionists).  The  hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  expressly  de- 
clared that  at  the  period  to  which  I  referred 
he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Com  Laws.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber also,  a  recent  addition  to  this  House, 
who  spoke  with  great  ability  the  other 
night,  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Seymer)  distinctly  declared  that  he 
thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty 
if  I  had  not  advised  that,  considering  the 


circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  should  bo 
temporarily  removed.  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  my  impression  was,  first,  that 
my  duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with 
famine  required  that  that  which  had  been 
the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  cir- 
cumstances should  be  resorted  to — namely, 
that  there  should  be  free  access  to  the  food 
of  man  from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come.  I  was  prepared  to  give  the  best 
proof  which  public  men  generally  can  give 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tender- 
ing my  resignation  of  office,  and  devolving 
upon  others  the  duty  of  proposing  this  mea- 
sure; and.  Sir,  I  felt  this — that  if  these 
laws  wore  once  suspended,  and  there  was 
unlimited  access  to  food,  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  I,  and  those  with  whom  I 
acted,  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  it 
was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  party, 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  permanently 
to  rcimpose  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  food.  I  could  not  propose  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  law  with  any  gua- 
rantee for  its  permanence.  As  the  noble 
Lord  says,  I  had  acted  with  Mr.  Uuskisson 
in  1822,  1825,  and  1826,  in  revising  the 
commercial  system,  and  appljring  to  that 
system  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In 
1842,  after  my  accession  to  office,  I  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws,  llad 
anything  taken  place  at  the  election  of  1841 
which  precluded  that  revision  ?  Was  there 
a  public  assurance  given  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  at  the  election  of  1841,  that 
the  existing  amount  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture should  be  retained  ?  ["  Yes,  yes ! "] 
There  was,  was  there  ?  Then,  if  there  was, 
you  were  as  guilty  as  I.  What  was  the 
assurance  given  ?  If  it  was  that  the  amount 
of  protection  to  agriculture  which  existed 
in  1840  and  1841  should  be  retained,  oppo- 
sition ought  to  have  been  made  by  you  to 
the  revision  of  that  system  in  1 842.  Why 
was  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  meat  and  foreign 
cattle  assented  to  ?  That  removal  must 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  with  any  as- 
surance that  the  protection  to  agriculture, 
which  existed  in  1840  and  1841,  should  be 
retained.  Yet  that  removal  was  voted  by 
the  House  by  largo  majorities  ;  and  after 
the  Bill  of  1 842,  was  I  not  repeatedly  asked 
this  question,  "  Now  that  you  have  passed 
this  Bill  establishing  a  new  Com  Law,  will 
you  give  a  public  assurance  that  to  that 
you  will  at  all  times  adhere?"  Did  I  not 
uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such  aseur- 
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•ncc  ?  I  said  I  bad  no  intention  of  pro- 
posing an  alt4.>ration  of  tlmt  law  at  the  time 
when  the  (lucstion  was  put  to  nic  ;  but  I 
dislinctlj  declared  that  I  would  not  fetter 
for  ever  my  discretion  by  giving  such  a 
pledge.  Those  things  art;  on  record.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  me,  consistently 
with  my  own  convictions,  after  a  suspension 
of  import  duties,  to  propose  the  re-cstab- 
lishmcnt  of  the  existing  law  with  any 
security  for  its  continuance.  Well,  then, 
the  question  which  naturally  arose  was  this 
— shall  we  propose  some  diminisshed  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  or,  in  the  state  of  public 
fooling  which  will  exist  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  restriction,  shall  we  propose  a  per- 
manent and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question  ?  To  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  have 
been  diminished  greatly  below  its  present 
standard,  and  that  diminution,  I  believe, 
would  have  met  with  as  much  opposition 
from  the  agricultural  body  as  the  at- 
tempt finally  to  settle  tlie  question. 
And  now,  after  all  these  debates,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  better  for  the 
agricultural  interest  to  contemplate  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question,  rather 
than  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  law 
giving  a  diminished  protection.  My  belief 
is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in 
no  respect  conciliate  agricultural  feeling; 
and  this  I  must  say,  nothing  could  be  so 
disadvantageous  as  to  give  an  ineffectual 
j)rotection  and  yet  incur  all  the  odium  of 
giving  an  adequate  one.  What  have  we 
been  told  during  this  discussion  ?  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  I  have  listened  at- 
tentively to  every  spetxh  that  has  been 
made  on  this  side  of  the  Ilouse ;  and,  ad- 
mitting the  talent  that  has  been  displayed, 
I  confess  they  have  in  no  respect  altered 
the  conviction  upon  which  I  have  acted. 
You  tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible, 
with  such  support  as  I  should  have  re- 
ceived, to  have  continued  the  existing  law; 
I  believe  it  might  have  been.  As  far  as  the 
gratification  of  any  personal  object  of  am- 
bition is  concerned — (Interruption) — I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply 
that  may  be  made  to  my  observations,  and 
I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt me  by  such  exclamations,  but  it 
has  so  far  succeeded.  [The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet pnusod  a  few  moments  anil  then  con- 
tinued.] I  am  told  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  continue  this  protection ;  but, 
after  the  suspension  of  it — for  I  now  assume 
that  the  suspension  would  bnvo  been  an- 
seotcd  to  on  a<-eount  of  the  necessities  of  I  rc- 
laud — the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  would 


have  been  greatly  increased ;  because  it 
wotdd  have  been  shown,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  years,  that,  although  it  had  worked 
tolerably  well  during  the  continuance  of 
abundance,  or  at  leut  of  average  harresta, 
yet  at  the  moment  it  was  exposed  to  the 
severe  trial  of  scarcity,  it  then  ceased  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  enacted, 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  with  reference  to  restrictions  or 
imports  generally,  would  have  greatly 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
law.  There  would  have  been  public  proof 
of  its  inefficiency  for  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  enacted.  But  let  me 
say,  although  it  has  not  been  brought  pro- 
minently under  consideration,  that,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
the  working  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  during  the  present 
year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  You  would 
have  had  to  contend  not  merely  with  diffi- 
culties arising  from  suspension  on  account 
of  the  case  of  Ireland,  but  it  would  have 
been  shown  to  you,  as  it  now  could  be 
shown  to  you,  that  the  rate  of  duty  hu 
been  high  on  account  of  the  apparent  low- 
ness  in  the  price  of  com  ;  while  that  low- 
ncss  of  price  has  arisen  not  from  abundance 
in  quantity,  but  from  deficient  quality.  It 
would  have  been  shown,  and  conclusively, 
that  there  are  greater  disporities  of  price 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  of  this 
country — between  com  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity and  of  the  lowest,  than  have  ever  ex- 
isted in  former  periods.  It  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
demand  than  there  has  been  during  the 
present  year  for  wheat  of  fine  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheat  of  in- 
ferior quality,  which  fonns  the  chief  article 
brought  for  sale  into  our  domestic  markets. 
It  would  have  been  shown  you  that  had 
there  been  free  access  to  wheat  of  higher 
quality  than  they  have  assumed,  the  whole 
po}>ulation  of  this  country  would  for  the 
fast  four  months  have  been  consuming 
bread  of  a-  better  quality.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  seeking  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  existing  law  after  its  suspen- 
sion, you  would  have  had  to  contend  with 
greater  difficulties  than  you  anticipate. 
Still  I  am  told,  "  You  would  have  had  a 
majority."  I  think  a  majority  might  hove 
been  obtained.  1  think  you  could  have 
continued  this  law,  notwithstanding  these 
increased  difficulties,  for  a  short  time 
longer;  but  I  b«'lieve  that  the  interval  of 
its  maintenance  would  have  been  but 
short,   and  that   there  would  have  been, 
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during  the  period  of  its  continuance,  a 
desperate  conflict  between  different  cla8se8 
of  society ;  that  your  arguments  in  favour  of 
it  would  have  been  weak ;  that  you  might 
have  had  no  alternative  at  an  early  period, 
had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests  re- 
turned— and  who  can  give  an  assurance 
that  they  would  not  ? — that  you  might  at 
an  early  period  have  had  no  alteniative  but 
to  concede  an  alteration  of  this  law  under 
circumstances  infinitely  less  favourable 
than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  said,  "  We  can 
fight  the  League  with  their  own  weapons  ;" 
that  is  to  say,  finding  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol by  law  those  measares  resorted  to  by 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  which  I  can- 
not defend,  and  which  I  very  sincerely 
reprobate  were  ever  resorted  to — the  esta- 
blishment of  voters  in  counties,  not  being 
naturally  voters  in  those  counties — the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "  We  can  make  fagot 
votes  as  well  as  they ;"  and  the  landed  in- 
terest, he  said,  by  the  greater  facilities 
which  they  possess,  would  bo  able  to  beat 
the  League.  Well,  but  what  a  sad  alter- 
native is  this  !  What  a  sad  conflict  to  be 
carrying  on  !  Even  admitting  that  it  would 
be  necessary,  and  might  bo  done  from 
honest  convictions  of  that  necessity,  could 
you  do  it  without  destroying  the  county 
constituencies  ?  Surely,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sider the  alternative;  and,  believe  mc, 
you  who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aristocratic  system,  you  who  desire 
wisely,  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the 
infusion  of  too  much  of  the  democratic 
principle  into  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, although  you  might  for  a  time  have 
relied  on  the  fagot  votes  you  created  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interval 
would  not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would 
breiik  short  in  your  hands !  You  would 
find  that  those  additional  votes  created  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  the  votes  of  the 
League,  though  when  brought  up  at  the 
first  election,  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
titcinent  connected  with  the  Com  Laws, 
tliey  might  have  been  true  to  your  side, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some 
exciting  question  connected  with  democra- 
tic feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your 
votes  and  the  votes  of  the  League,  not  l)e- 
ing  subjected  to  legitimate  influence,  would 
unite,  and  you  would  find  you  hod  entailed 
on  the  country  permanent  evils;  destroy- 
ing the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  tetnporary  remedy.  It  was 
the   foresight   of    these   cunsequcnces — it 


was  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to  enter 
into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to 
think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself, 
it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent 
and  equitable  settlement  of  this  question. 
These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  acted.  I 
know  the  penalty  to  which  1  must  he  sub- 
ject for  having  so  acted ;  but  I  declare, 
even  after  the  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates, that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  ad- 
vise is  correct.  An  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson),  informed  us 
that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  excite- 
ment about  the  Com  Laws ;  but  he  under- 
took to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction  to 
that  report,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
public  question  being  proposed  involving 
such  great  interests,  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  received  by  all  classes  concerned — by 
the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agricultural 
classes — with  less  excitement  and  with  a 
greater  disposition  to  confide  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  of  Parliament.  Well,  if 
that  be  so — if  this  question  is  proposed  at 
such  a  time — [Mr.  HtiDso."* :  No,  no!]  I 
certainly  understood  the  hon.  Member  to 
make  that  statement.  [Mr.  IIuDt)ON  :  I 
will  explain  after.]  I  may  bo  mistaken, 
and  of  course  I  am,  if  the  hon.  Member 
says  BO ;  but  I  understood  him  to  say, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  any  undue 
excitement,  ho  thought  that  there  was 
much  less  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  all  parties  were  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUDSON  :  What  I  stated  I  be- 
lieve was  this  :  that  there  was  no  excite- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Bill — not  that  there 
was  a  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
culturists against  it,  but  that  there  was  no 
public  excitement  in  its  favour. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  That  varies  very  little 
from  the  expressions  I  used,  and  entirely 
justifies  the  inference  which  I  drew.  If 
there  be  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  agriculturists  against  it,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  not  an  unfavourable  moment 
for  the  dispassionate  consideration  by  Par- 
liament of  a  subject  otherwise  calculated 
to  promote  excitement  on  the  part  of  one 
class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  tlie  other;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's statement  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
uiy  belief  tluit  it  is  wibe  to  undertake  the 
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settlement  of  thi»  question  when  there  is 
such  absence  of  excitement,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  a  period  when  unfavourable  bar- 
rests  and  depressed  manufactures  may 
hare  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which 
may  render  it  less  easy  for  yon  to  exercise 
a  dispassionate  judgmeKt  on  the  matter. 
Sir,  1  do  not  rest  my  support  of  this  Bill 
merely  upon  the  temporary  ground  of  scar- 
city in  Ireland.  I  do  not  rest  my  support 
of  the  Bill  upon  that  temporary  scarcity ; 
but  I  believe  that  scarcity  left  no  altema- 
■tive  to  us  but  to  undertake  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question ;  and  that  considera- 
tion being  necessary,  I  think  that  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  the  question  is  not  only 
imperative,  but  the  best  policy  for  all  con- 
cerned. And  I  repeat  now  that  I  have  a 
firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  all — for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, independent  of  the  obligation  imposed 
on  us  by  temporary  scarcity,  it  is  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  a  permanent  removal  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  introduction  of  food.  I  will  as- 
sign my  reasons  for  that  opinion.  I  take 
my  facts  from  the  opponents  of  this  mea- 
sure. I  take  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
— a  speech  distinguished  by  all  the  abi- 
lity and  usual  camcstness  and  research 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  We  shall  have 
no  difference  respecting  our  facts,  for  I 
shall  take  them  from  the  opponents  of  the 
measure.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
just  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said — "  Allowing  that 
the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have  pro- 
duced for  the  last  thirty  years  are  cor- 
rect, then  I  find  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  trade — that  there  has 
been  a  cheapening  of  commodities ;  but 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people."  Now,  all  of  you  admit  that  the 
real  question  at  issue  is  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  population ;  we  wish  to  cle- 
T»t«  in  the  gradation  of  society  that  great 
class  which  gains  its  support  by  manual 
lalwur — that  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  The 
more  interest  of  the  landlords — the  mere 
interest  of  the  occupying  tenants,  import- 
ant as  they  are,  are  subonlinatc  to  the 
gT«*t  question — what  is  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  comforts,  t<i  improve  the  condi- 
tion, and  elevate  the  social  character  of  the 
millions  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  whe- 
ther they  are  engaged  in  manufactures  or 


in  agriculture  ?  What,  then,  says  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  ?  Take  his 
statements  to  be  correct ;  and  they  suggest 
matter  for  grave  consideration.  Here  is  a 
country  in  which  wealth  has  increased — 
in  which  trade  has  increased — in  which 
commodities  have  been  cheapened ;  but, 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  has  not  been  raised ; 
I  have  tried  it  by  every  test  by  which  I 
can  determine  the  fact,  ond  the  conclusion 
I  come  to  is  that  it  has  not."  If  that  be 
so,  is  it  not  a  formidable  state  of  things  ? 
If  increased  wealth  and  enjoyment — if  in- 
creased trade  and  cheaper  commodities 
have  not  given  the  people  more  content- 
ment, have  not  elevated  them  in  the  moral 
scale — if  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  those  who  form  the  foundation  and  plat- 
form of  society  has  not  advanced,  is  that 
not  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  ?  He 
says,  "  1  look  to  the  state  of  crime— it 
has  increased ;  I  look  to  the  great  articles, 
not  of  consumption,  but  of  luxury,  which 
have  become  necessaries ;  I  look  to  sugar, 
to  tea,  and  to  other  articles  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  I  find  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  consumption. ' '  lie 
says — "  I  draw  my  inferences  from  the 
facts  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  thirty 
years. "  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period 
at  which  the  thirty  years  commence.  That 
is  the  year  1815.  Then  began  the  pre- 
sent system  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
You  say  you  have  carefully  considered  this 
state  of  things — that  you  have  looked  at 
them  for  the  last  thirtj'  years ;  and  you 
find  increased  wealth,  increased  trade,  but 
a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people. 
With  what  do  you  compare  the  condition 
of  the  people  for  the  last  thirty  years  ? 
With  what  preceding  period  do  you  insti- 
tute the  comparison  ?  Take  any  period  of 
the  last  century.  Let  us  exclude  the  war; 
because  during  the  war  which  began  in 
1793,  there  was  a  great  dislocation  of 
capital,  and  a  great  derangement  of  so- 
cial interest.  Our  comparison,  to  take  a 
period  of  peace  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  must  be  a  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  war.  We  must  go  to 
the  last  century.  Take  what  j)eriod  you 
please — take  the  period  from  1700  down 
to  1791  ;  and  now  let  us  compare  what 
was  the  state  of  the  law  when  the  peo])le, 
acconiing  to  your  showing,  were  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  during  the  lost 
thirty  years.  Let  us  compare  the  state  of 
the  law  at  this  period,  or  at  any  part  of 
this  period,  as  compared  with  that  when 
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protection  to  agriculture  began  in  1815. 
\Vhy,  for  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  the 
last  century  there  was  no  impediment  to 
the  importation  of  com.  For  the  first 
sixty-six  years  of  that  century  this  coun- 
try was  an  exporting  country.  Let  me 
ask  you  what  were  the  agriculturists  of 
Croatia  and  Hungary  at  that  time  about  ? 
Why  did  they  not  send  us  com  ?  This 
country  was  exporting  com  at  that  time 
— the  price  of  com  was  low,  and  did  not 
exceed  41«.  What  was  the  law  passed  in 
1773?  Why,  foreign  com  was  admitted 
at  a  duty  of  6d.,  when  the  price  was  above 
49«.  6d. ;  and  under  that  law,  for  six  years 
after  it  was  passed,  this  country  was  an 
exporting  country.  And  did  agriculture 
suffer  during  that  period?  Why,  Sir,  there 
were  more  Enclosure  Bills  passed  during 
that  period,  when  there  was  a  free  import- 
ation of  foreign  com — ^when  it  might  be 
brought  in  at  a  duty  of  6d.  if  the  price 
exceeded  49».  than  ever  before.  There 
were  not  less  than  1,560  Enclosure  Bills 
passed.  You  say,  then,  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  comparatively  better  in 
point  of  morality  and  comfort  than  since 
1815.  In  1815,  the  commencement  of 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  this  law  was 
passed — that  foreign  com  should  not  be 
imported  into  England  until  after  the  price 
had  arrived  at  80«.  There  was  a  positive 
prohibition  of  foreign  com  unless  the  price 
arrived  at  80«.  That  was  the  perfection 
of  protection.  Was  that  to  continue  ? 
You  relaxed  it.  In  1822,  you  permitted 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  when  the 
price  exceeded  70t.  You  altered  this  law 
again,  which  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle-under-Ljrme  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  ranks 
with  principles  and  ancient  institutions. 
By  the  law  of  1828,  you  subjected  foreign 
com  when  the  price  was  under  64».  to  a 
duty  of  23*.  8d. ;  when  it  was  at  69».  you 
subjected  it  to  a  duty  of  1 6«.  8<^. ;  and 
that  law  remained  in  force  till  1 842 ;  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  law,  un- 
til you  altered  it  in  1842,  that  you  have 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  that  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
improved.  What,  also,  did  we  in  1815? 
We  imposed  enormous  duties  and  positive 
prohibitions  upon  other  articles  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  At  that  time  the 
dnty  upon  foreign  butter  and  cheese  was 
2«.  Gd.  and  1*.  6d.  respectively;  we  raised 
it  to  II.  and  10».  Gd.  Therefore,  we  did 
in  1815  adopt  the  principle  of  strict  pro- 
tection to  agriculture ;  and  the  hon.  Gen- 


tleman says  that  he  finds  crime  increased, 
and  the  command  over  comforts  and  the 
moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  necessaries  lessened.  He  says 
that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  thirty 
years.  So  much,  then,  for  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Now  I 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  heard 
his  speech  ;  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the 
indisposition  under  which  he  laboured — an 
indisposition  which  in  no  degree  prevented 
the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  or 
prevented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  power.  I  ask  you  to  take 
the  facts  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  since  1815. 
I  am  quoting  the  very  expressions  he  used; 
the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture 
since  that  period  is  not  mine,  but  his.  I 
followed  him  closely,  and  took  down  his 
account  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  un- 
der a  state  of  almost  perfect  protection. 
In  1815  you  had  prohibition  of  foreign 
importation  till  com  exceeded  80«. ;  and 
these  are  the  historical  annals  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  advocate  of  agricultural 
protection.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  says, 
you  had  severe  distress.  [Mr.  Caylet  : 
In  1815  and  1816.]  I  think  it  was  after 
1815  and  1816—1  think  it  was  in  1817, 
that  a  Speech  was  made  from  the  Throne 
lamenting  the  state  of  society,  and  the  ef- 
forts that  were  made  by  designing  men  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  in  1817  that  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  was  suspended,  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill  was  passed.  In  1819,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  such  was  the  severity 
of  distress  the  Six  Acts  passed  into  a  law. 
In  1822,  he  said,  agricultural  distress  was 
BO  intense  that  a  Committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  remedy.  He 
said  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wheat — 
of  beautiful  wheat — was  40s. ;  that  a  farm- 
er stated,  I  think,  that  where  there  were 
150  persons  usually  out  of  employ,  there 
were  then  300;  and  that  he  had  the  great- 
est difficulty,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat,  in  giving  employment  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  From  1822  the  hon. 
Gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  he  said 
that  in  1830,  on  account  of  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture,  we  had  the  "  Swing  " 
fires.  In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so 
depressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  consider  that  distress,  and 
to  attempt  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  said 
that  there  were  thirty -five  villages  in  the 
north  of  England  with  a  population  of 
200,000   persons    depending   upon    their 
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labour,   and  their  wages  did  not  exceed 
3t.  8^d.  per  week  per  man.      In    1834, 
he  said,  tne  Preston  operatives  presented 
a  petition  to  tliis  House,  in  which  they 
complained  of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  and 
of  vice.     The  year  1835,  ho  said,  was  as 
bad  as  the  year  1822,  and  prices  were  so 
low  that  the  ordinary  employment  of  agri- 
culture could  not  be  atfordcd.     1836  and 
1837,  he  said,  were  years  of  sudden  pro- 
8iH>rity  ;  but  that  came  to  an  end  in  1 838, 
and   there   was    prostration   and   suffering 
from  1839  to  1842.     That  is  the  account 
which  the  hon.  Member  gives  of  the  state 
of  agriculture  under  that  protection  which 
was  terminated  by  the  Bill  of  1842.    Now, 
observe  what  the  hon.  Member  also  said ; 
he  said  that  there  was  a  constant  alterna- 
tion of  high  prices  and  of  low  prices ;  and 
ho  said,  differing  from  many  who  concur 
with  him  in  their  rote,  that  the  low  prices, 
though  caused  by  favourable  harvests,  en- 
tailed the  greatest  suffering  upon  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  and  that  in  1 822  and  1835, 
the  farmer  who  had  sold  his  wheat  for  less 
than  40<.  complained,  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  prices,  tliat  he  could  not  give 
the  usual  employment.     Tlmt  lowness  of 
price  did  not  arise  from  competition  with 
foreign  corn  ;   there  was  no  foreign  com 
imported  to  reduce  prices ;  that  low  price 
was  caused  by  competition  amongst  the 
home  growers  of  corn.     There  was  a  glut 
of  productive  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet 
for  it,  and  there  was  prostration  and  suf- 
fering of  the  agriculturists  in  consequence. 
That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber gives  of  the  result  of  high  protection, 
not  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  but 
upon  the  agricultural ;  and  when  he  had 
given  that  account — when  he  had  detailed 
those  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
turisto,  I  was  suqtrisod  to  hear  the  hon. 
Gentleman  conclude  with  a  quotation — 

"  Woodnuui,  (pare  that  tree." 

I  beg  pardon,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
t<j  ask  the  hon.  Member  to  supply  me  with 
tlie  verse,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that 
not  a  bough  must  be  touched ;  that  those 
whom  it  sheltered  in  youth  ought  to  let 
it  remain  in  their  old  age :  after  that 
account  of  the  consequences  of  this  high 
protection  u[>on  the  agricultural  interest, 
I  was  (urpristnl  to  hear  that  advice  which 
the  hon.  (ientleman  gave  us,  not  to  touch 
«  bough  of  that  tree,  under  the  shade  of 
which  agriculture  had  so  long  flourished. 
If  he  had  said — 


"  Ille  ct  noCmtu  t«  [Miiuit  die, 

•  •         •  •         •         t 

*  *     ^grit  qui  statuit  mco 
Te,  triitc  fi^uni,  tc  csdueiun 

In  domini  caput  immerentu" — 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate quotation.      But  now,  is  there  no 
exception  to  be  made  from  this  period  of 
thirty  years  ?      Did  uothing  occur  at  the 
latter  part  of  that  |K'rio<l  of  thirty  yean  to 
exempt  it  from  the  stigma  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  cast  upon  the  preceding  part? 
There  have  bt^en  three  years — 1843,  1844, 
and   1845 — during  which  you  have   had, 
from    some   cause  or  other,   the   benefits 
of  plenty  and  of  cheapness.     During  the 
last  three  of  these  thirty  years  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  a  little  exceeded  50*.; 
and  let  us  see  whether  during  that  period 
that  censure  will  apply  which  applies  to 
the    former   period — let   us   see   whether, 
during   the   last   three   years,    tliere   has 
been  no  increase  of  comfort,"  no  improve- 
ment in  morality,  no  abatement  of  sedi- 
tious feeling  or  disaffection.      I  care  not 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  abundance 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  three 
years ;  you  say  the  cause  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Tariff,  but  that  good  liar- 
vests  have  produced  abundance.     Bo  it  so. 
But  there  has  been  comparative  abundance. 
There  has  been  a  less  outlay  required  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  of  first  necessity. 
You  say   there   has   been   a   demand   for 
labour  on  railways.     Why,  that  is  an  ef- 
fect, and  not  a  cause.     It  is  on  account 
of  your  prosperity  that   you  are  cnabli'd 
to  apply  your  capital  to  internal  improve- 
ments,  causing   this   demand   for    labour 
and  giving  increased  wages ;   and  do  you 
believe    if   wheat    had    been    at   70t.  in- 
stead of  50s.,  tlicre  woidd  have  been  the 
same  stimulus  to  the  application  of  capit^il  i 
But   grant   that   the  Tariff  of    1842  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  abatement  of  price 
in  1843,  1844,  and  1845.     I  will  concede 
it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Providence — to  good  han'ests.  But 
let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
abundance.     I  will  take  the  tests  of  the 
hon.    Gentleman.       He    says,    facta   and 
figures  show  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease of  consumption.     Now,  I  will  show 
that  during  the  hist  three  years  trade  has 
flourishe<l,  capital  has  accumulated  ;    but 
that  you  cannot  say  of  the  last  three  years 
what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
seven  years — that  tliere  has  been  a  deteri- 
oration in  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
I  will  first  take  those  articles  which  enter 
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largely  into  consumption.     I  have  here  a 
statement  of  the  quantities  of  certain  arti- 
cles entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1839  to  1841,  and 
from  1843  to  1846,  showing  the  average 
quantity  of  each  article  in  each  of  those 
periods.      In  the  first  three  years,  when 
the  prices  of  provisions  were  high,  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  sugar — for  the  three 
years  ending  in  1841 — was  3,826,000  cwt. 
The  average  consumption  for  the  last  three 
years   ending   the   1st  of  January,  1846, 
had   increased  from    3,826,000  cwt.    to 
4,346,000  cwt.      The  average   consump- 
tion of  tea  in  the  first  three  years  was 
34,68.5,000  lbs.    In  the  last  throe  years  it 
increased  to  42.0fK),000  lbs.    The  average 
consumption  of  coffee  during  the  first  three 
years  of  high  price  was  27,941.000  lbs. 
annually  ;  the  average  consumption  of  the 
last  three  years  was  31,883.000  lbs.     The 
consumption  of  cocoa  in    the   first  three 
years  averaged  1,859.000  lbs.  annually  ;  in 
the  last  three  years  2,575,(X)0  lbs.     Take 
another  article,  which,  though  in  a  smaller 
degree,  enters  largely  into  the  consumption 
of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of 
their   comfort.       During    the    first    three 
years  the  con8um[)tion  of  currants   aver- 
aged 17.5,000  cwt.;  in  the  last  three  years 
it  had  increased  to  280,000  cwt.     I  take 
then    the   tests   of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire — the  consumption  of  articles 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  people ;  and 
I  show  him  that  comparative  plenty  has 
produced  this  change  in  the  command  of 
the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxu- 
ries of  life.     I  will  next  come  to  a  more 
important  point — the  state  of  crime.     You 
have    now    an    oflicial    record,    presented 
within  a  few  days,  of  what  has  been  the 
state  of  crime  in  this  country  during  the 
last   thirty  years.      Now,   what   was   the 
state  of  crime  during  the  first  period  of 
twenty-seven  years  ?     From  the  first  record 
in  1805,  down  to  1842,  when  the  commit- 
ments   attained    the    maximum     number 
hitherto  recorded,   the  increase  in   crime 
progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had 
extended  to  above  600  per  cent.     In  1843 
a  change  commenced.     In  that  year  the 
number  of  commitments  decreased.  Within 
the  last  six  years,  three  years  of  great  in- 
crease of  crime  have  been  followed  by  three 
years  during  which  the  decrease  was    so 
considerable,  that  the  number  of  commit- 
ments in  1 845  has  been  reduced  to  what  it 
was  seven  years  ago.     In  the  three  years 
of  high  prices,  this  was  the  state  of  crime 
io  each  year: — The  number  of  commit- 


ments in  the  first  year  was  27,187 ;  in  the 
second,  27,760;  and  in  the  third,  31,309. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
commitments  has  been — in  the  first  year, 
29,591  ;  in  the  second,  26.542  ;  and  in 
the  third,  24,303.  Well,  then,  I  take  tliis 
other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension 
of  morality  ;  and  I  ask  whether  we  can 
resist  the  legitimate  inference  that  the 
comparative  cheapness  and  plenty  which 
have  existed  during  the  last  three  years 
have  had  their  effect  in  producing  this 
diminished  criminality  ?  The  Gentleman 
who  drew  up  this  return  says — 

"  The  decreaae  of  commitmenta  in  Enielanil," 
for  the  last  three  years,  "  has  therefore  been  ffene- 
ral,  continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which 
there  is  no  recordtMl  cxaioiile  in  this  kingdom." 

He  says  again — 

"  In  the  sixth  clam,  containing  those  offences 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  definitions  of  the  fore- 
going cUsses" — violence  to  the  person,  and  of- 
fences against  property — "  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  commitments  for  seditions  riots  or  sedition." 

A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these 
offences  !  Why,  can  you  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  improvement  of  a  country, 
apart  from  the  command  of  comforts,  than 
the  fact  that  there  should  have  been  this 
progressive  diminution  in  commitments, 
and  a  total  absence  of  any  commitments 
for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  ?  I  say, 
therefore,  comparing  the  result  of  the 
three  years  when  we  have  had  diminished 
protection  to  agriculture  and  a  reduced 
price  of  provisions,  with  the  twenty-seven 
preceding  years,  the  inference  is  just,  that 
the  diminution  of  crime  is  attributable  to 
an  increased  command  over  those  articles 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  people. 
But  you  say.  "  As  this  happy  state  of 
things  has  arisen  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  Com  Laws — as  the  present 
Com  Laws  have  been  co-existent  with 
cheapness  and  plenty,  on  what  principle 
do  you  seek  to  disturb  this  happy  arrange- 
ment ?  You  have  proved  that,  co-existent 
with  the  Com  Laws,  there  have  been 
cheapness  and  happiness  ;  why,  then,  do 
you  now  come  forward  to  propose  their 
alteration  ?  "  Why,  if  you  can  show  m» 
that  those  laws  were  the  cause  of  this  hap- 
piness and  plenty,  that  would  no  doubt  be 
a  strong  and  powerful  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
simultaneously  with  a  reduced  protection 
to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
diminution  in  agricultural  improvement,  but 
increased  exertions,  an  increased  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  and  increased 
comfort  for  the  people.     As  you  have  pro- 
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ceoded   downwards   from    1815  to  1842, 
there   haa   been    a   corresponding   benefit 
from  the  abatement  of  protection.     If  we 
could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1 842  wouhl 
continue  to  produce  all  tlie  advantages  to 
which  I  have   referred,  that  might  be  a 
conclusiTC  reason  for  adhering  to  it.     But 
you  assert  that  favourable  liarvcsts  hare 
occasioned  these  advantages.     Why,  what 
guarantee  have  you  for  the  continuance 
of  favourable  harvests  ?     You    have   had 
comparatively  favourable  harvests  for  the 
last  three  years  ;    and  you  say  then,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  ought  to 
continue  this  law.     Continue  the  law,  say 
I  too,  if  you  can  prove  that  this  particular 
law  has  been  the  cause  of  these  benefits. 
If,  however,  you  say  that  favourable  har- 
vests have  been  the  cause,  I  say  then,  that 
that  does  not  constitute  any  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  law.    Those  who  have  observed 
attentively  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
have  remarked  that  there  are  cycles  of  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  years.     There 
was  an  unfavourable  cycle  of  years  in  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  during  which  time  there 
was  great  distress.     There  has  been  since 
a  favourable  cycle  of  years,  during  which 
there   has   been   comparative   abundance. 
But  supposing  that  this  cycle  of  years  in 
which  we  have  had  unfavourable  harvests 
should  again  return,  have  we,  I  ask,  any 
security  that  the  law  of  1842  will  enable 
us  to   obtain   an   ample  supply  of  food  ? 
Suppose,  also,  that,  co-existent  with  those 
unfavourable  harvests,  wo  had  also  a  de- 
pressed state  of  manufactures — shall  we 
then  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  making 
any  alteration  in  the  law  ?    Remember  how 
short  a  time   has   elapsed  since   we   had 
the  state  of  Paisley,  of  Shcflicld,  and  of 
Stockport,  brought  under  our  special  no- 
tice.    Now,  if  these  times    should  again 
return,  after  this  interval  of  comparative 
happiness,  when  the  contrast  of  our  misery 
will  be  considerably  heightened  by  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  happiness  which  has  pre- 
vailed, do  you  believe  it  would  lie  possible 
to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which  leaves 
a  duty  of  1  Ci.  a  quarter  upon  wheat  when  it 
had  arrived  at  the  price  of  56».  ?     You  may 
say,   "  Disregard  the   progress  of  public 
opinion;  defy  the  League;  enter  into  a  com- 
bination against  it ;  determine  to  fight  the 
battle  of  protection,  and  you  will  succeed. " 
My  firm  belief  is — without  yielding  to  the 
dictation  of  the  League  or  any  other  body 
— ["  Oh,  oh ! "] — -yes,  subjecting  myself  to 
that  imputation,  1  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
Diy  firm  belief  is,  that  it  is  most  consistent 


with  prudence  and  good  policy,  most  con- 
sistent with  the  real  interests  of  the  lande<i 
])roprietor8    themselves,    most    consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure, 
namely,   the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  you 
hold  your  present  protection  system — I  say, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  classes,  in  these  times  of  com- 
parotive  comfort  and  comparative  calm,  to 
anticipate    the    angry    discussions    which 
might  arise,  by  proposing  at  once  a  final 
adjustment  of  this  question.    I  have  stated 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  take 
the  present  course.   You  may  no  doubt  say, 
that  I  am  only  going  on  the  experience  of 
three  years,  and  am  acting  contrary  to  the 
])rinciple8  of  my  whole  life.    Well,  I  admit 
that  charge — I  admit  that  I  have  defended 
the  existence  of  the  Com  Laws — yes,  and 
that,  up  to  the  present  period,  I  have  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  tnc  proposition  to 
destroy  them.     I  candidly  adinit  all  this  ; 
but  when  I  am  told  that  1  am  acting  in- 
consistently with  the  principles  of  my  whole 
life,  by  advocating  free  trade,  I  give  this 
statement  a  peremptory  denial.     During 
the  last  three  years,  I  have  subjected  my- 
self to  many  taunts  on  this  question,  and 
you  have  often  said  to  mo  that  Earl  Grey 
had   found    out    something    indicating    a 
change  in   my   opinions.     Did  I  not  say 
I  thought  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  dis- 
turb vested  interests  by  any  rash  legisla- 
tion ?    Did  I  not  declare  that  the  principle 
of  political  economy  suggested  the  purchas- 
ing in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  selling 
in  the  dearest  market  ?     Did  I  not  say,  I 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  so  special 
in  the  produce  of  agriculture  that  should 
oxcempt  it  from  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple which   we  have   applied   already  to 
other  articles?     You  have  a  right,  I  admit, 
to  taunt  me  with  any  change  of   opinion 
upon   the  Corn  Laws ;  but  when  you  say, 
that  by  my  adoption  of   the  |)riiiciplo8  of 
free  trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to 
those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed 
during  my  whole  life,  that  charge,  at  least, 
I    say,   is    destitute  of  foundation.     Sir, 
I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into  the 
discussion  of  any  other  topic.     Sir,  I  fore- 
saw the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  propose.     We  were  charged  witli 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  security 
against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.     We 
did  not  act  lightly.     We  did  not  form  our 
opinion    upon    merely  local  information — 
the  information  of  local  authorities  likely 
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to  be  influenced  by  an  iindue  alarm.     Be- 
fore I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came 
to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every 
means — by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending 
perfectly  disinterested  persons  of  authority 
to    Ireland — to   form  a   just    and  correct 
opinion.      Whether  we  were  mistaken  or 
not — I  believe  we  were  not  mistaken — but, 
even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  from  the  conse- 
quences of  scarcity  and  famine.    Sir,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  these  discussions, 
I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of 
those  from  almost  all  of  whom  I  heretofore 
received  a  most  generous  support.     So  far 
from  expecting  them,  as  some  have  said, 
to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognise 
the  sincerity  with  which  they  adhere  to  their 
own.     I  recognise  their  perfect  right,  on 
a'ccount  uf  the  admitted  failure  of  my  spe- 
culation,  to  withdraw  from  me   their  con- 
fidence. I  honour  their  motives,  but  I  claim, 
and  I  always  will   claim,  while   intrusted 
with  such  powers  and  subject  to  such  re- 
sponsibility as  the   Minister  of  this  great 
country  is  intrusted  with,  and  is  subject  to 
— I  always  will   assert  the  right  to  give 
that  advice  which  I  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well-being. 
I  was   not   considering,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury, what  was  the  best  bargain  to  make 
for  a  party.     I  was  considering  first  what 
were  the  best  measures  to  avert  a  great 
calamity,  and,   as    a    secondary  consider- 
ation,   to   relieve    that   interest   which    I 
wag  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium  of 
refusing  to  acquiesce  in  measures  which  I 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
averting    that   calamity.      Sir,    I    cannot 
charge  myself  or  my  Colleagues  with  having 
been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  committed  to 
US.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  have  suffered  during 
our  administration  of   power.     The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  says  he  hopes  that 
the  discussions  which  have  threatened  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortu- 
nate close.     Sir,  I  think  I  can  appeal  to 
the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  against 
some  obloquy,  some  misconstruction,  some 
insinuations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the 
honour  of  this  country — I  think  I  can  ap- 
peal to  the  past  experience  of  this  Govern- 
ment, that  it  has  been  our  earnest  desire, 
by  every  effort  consistently  with  the  na- 
VoL.  II. 


tional  honour,  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  will 
continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  our  unfortunate  differences 
with  the  United  States.      Sir,  if  I  look  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — if  I  look  to 
the  position  of  the  Church — if  I  look  to  the 
influence   of    the    aristocracy — I    cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  taken  any  course 
inconsistent  with  Conservative  principles, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  any  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.     My  earnest  wish 
has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  to 
inij)res8  the  people  of  this  country  with  a 
belief  that  the  Legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation 
upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  greatest 
object  which  we  or  any  other  Government 
can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the 
social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct 
relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.     I  wish  to  convince  them  that 
our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  taxa- 
tion, that  we   shall   relieve    industry  and 
labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
good,  to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to 
bear  it.     I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this 
country  ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbance— to  the  non-existence  of  any  com- 
mitment for  a  seditious  offence  ;  I  look  to 
the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind  ; 
I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection  ;  I 
look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public 
confidence  on  account  of  the  course  you 
have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restric- 
tions, and  industry  from  tmjust  burdens; 
and  where  there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see 
contentment;  where  there  was  turbulence  I 
see  there  is  peace ;  where  there  was  dis- 
loyalty I  see  there  is  loyalty  ;  I  see  a  dis- 
position to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agi- 
tate questions  that  are  at  the  foundations 
of  your  institutions.     Deprive  me  of  power 
to-morrow,  you  can   never  deprive  me  of 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the 
powers  committed  to  me  from  no  corrupt 
or  interested   motives — from  no  desire  to 
gratify  ambition,    or   attain  any  personal 
object  ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  maintain 
peace  abroad  consistently  with  the  national 
honour,  and  defending  every  public  right — 
to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions, 
and  by  the  means  of  equal  law  to  dispense 
E  E 
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with  all  coercire  powers — to  maintain  loy- 
alty to  the  Throne,  and  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

Mr.    DISRAELI  :    Mr.    Speaker,  the 
right  hun.  Gentleman  having  made  an  in- 
sinuation against  me,  which  the  cheer  of 
his  supporters  opposite  showed  to  me  had 
conveyed  a  very  erroneous   impression,  I 
think  the  House  will  feel  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  presumptuous  in  me 
to  ask  a  moment's  attention  to  a  subject  so 
peculiarly  personal  as   the  insinuation  of 
the  right  non.  Gentlemen.     I  understand 
the  insinuation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
if  it  meant  anything,  to  be  this — that  my 
opposition,  or,  as  ho  called  it,  my  envenomed 
opposition  to  him,  was  occasioned  by  my 
being  disappointed  of  office.     Now,  having 
been  for  five  years  in  opposition  to  the  late 
Government,  an  active,  though  I  well  know 
not  an  influential,   supporter  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  having  been  favoured 
by  him  with   an  acknowledgment  of    his 
sense  of  my  slight  services,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  have  been  anything  dishonour- 
able for  me  if,  when  the  new  tiovemment 
was  formed  in  1 841 ,  I  had  been  an  appli- 
cant for  office.     It  might  have  been  in  good 
taste  or  not,  but  at  least  there  would  have 
been  nothing  dishonourable;  but  I  can  assure 
the  House  nothingof  the  kind  ever  occurred. 
I  never  shall — it  is  totally  foreign  to  my  na- 
ture— makcan application forany place.  But 
in  1841,  when  the  Government  was  formed 
— I  am  sorry  to  touch  upon  such  a  matter, 
Imt  insinuations  have  been  made  by  para- 
graphs   in    the   newspapers,  and   now  by 
charges  in  this  House — I  have  never  ad- 
verted   to    the   subject,    but   when    these 
charges  are  mmle,  1  must — in  1841,  when 
the  Govornnuuit  was  formed,  an  individual 
poHewing,  as  I  believe  him  to  possess,  the 
moat  intimate  and  complete  confidence  of 
the   right  hon.  (icntleuian,  called  on  me 
and  communicated  with  me.     There  was 
certainly  some  conversation — I  have  cer- 
tainly never  a<lvortcd  tothescciroumstanccs, 
and  should  not  now  unless  compelled,  be- 
cause they  were  under  a  seal   of  secrecy 
confided  to  me.     There  was  some  commu- 
nication, not  at  all  of  that  nature  which 
tlie  House  ]M'rhaps  supposes  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  me,  but  of  the 
most  amicable  kind.     I  can  only  say  this — 
it  was  a  transaction  not  originated  by  me, 
but  which  any  Gentleman,  1  care  not  how 
high  his  honour  or  spirit,  might  entertain 
to-uwrrow.     I  need  not  go  into  my  con- 


duct consequent  on  that  occasion.  If  I 
took  my  course  in  this  House,  according 
to  the  malevolent  insinuations  made,  I  do 
not  mean  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but 
by  others,  and  now  they  arc  sneered  at  by 
him.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Some  person  says,  "Oh, 
oh. "  If  I  thought  the  majority  of  the  House 
believed  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of 
motives  of  this  charoctcr  when  1  rose,  I  cer- 
tainly should  never  rise  again  in  this  House. 
["  Question!  "]  This  is  the  question — it  is 
a  fair  personal  explanation.  I  say  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  me — not  author- 
ized by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — he  is 
not  fond  of  authorizing  people — but  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  me — though  no 
doubt  there  may  have  been  mistakes  and 
misconceptions.  But  with  reference  to  the 
course  I  afterwards  followed,  I  declare  I 
never  took  a  decided  step  until  my  consti- 
tuents, in  consequence  of  the  pledges  I 
had  given  in  1843,  called  upon  me  for  a 
definite  explanation  of  my  opinions  on  the 
question  of  protection.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  circumstance  of  which  I  have 
spoken  took  place.  I  then  gave  a  silent 
vote  against  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  year  after  that  1  opposed 
him,  but  no  one  could  call  it  an  envenomed 
opposition.  The  instant  I  did  that  these 
rumours  were  circulated.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  dare  say,  alluded  in  a  moment 
of  inadvertence  or  great  irritation  to  this 
subject.  ["  Oh,  oh !  "]  To  me  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial,  whatever  he  may  have 
intended.  There  is  a  line  between  public 
and  private  comnmnications.  It  was  not 
till  1  took  that  line  that  these  rumours 
were  circulated.  A  Gentleman,  a  Member 
of  this  House,  who  has  allowed  me  to  men- 
tion his  name,  told  me  that  a  Member  of 
the  Government — I  believe  a  Member  of 
the  Government — told  him  that  a  Cabinet 
Minister  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from 
me,  asking  for  the  Ministry  at  Madrid,  and 
that  it  would  be  read  aloud  the  next  time 
I  attacked  the  Government.  These  ru- 
mours were  always  circulated — they  were 
put  forward  directly  or  indirectly' — but  I 
can  say  that  I  never  asked  a  favour  of  the 
Government,  not  even  one  of  those  mechan- 
ical things  which  persons  are  obliged  to 
ask ;  yet  these  assertions  were  always 
made  in  that  way,  though  1  never  asked  a 
favour  ;  and,  as  regards  myself,  I  never, 
directly  or  indirectly,  solicite<l  office.  Any- 
thing more  unfounded  than  the  rumour 
circulated  to-night,  that  my  opposition  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hns  ever  been 
iuilucuccd  by  such  considerations,   there 
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eannot  be.  [Interruption.]  If  my  explan- 
ation be  not  satisfactory,  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  am  prevented  from  making  it.  But 
I  have  only  one  observation  to  make.  It 
is  very  possible  if,  in  1841,  I  had  been 
offered  office,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been 
a  very  slight  office,  but  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  accepted  it.  I  have  not  that  high 
opinion  of  myself  as  to  suppose  that  the 
more  important  offices  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  offered  to  my  acceptance  ; 
but  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  glad  I  did 
not  accept  it.  But  with  respect  to  my 
being  a  solicitor  of  office,  it  is  entirely  un- 
founded. Whatever  occurred  in  1841  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  my- 
Belf  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  inter- 
vention of  another  Gentleman  whom  I 
BuppoBed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  I  dare  say  it  may 
have  arisen  from  a  misconception.  But  I 
do  most  unequivocally,  and  upon  my  ho- 
nour, declare  that  I  never  have  for  a  mo- 
ment been  influenced  by  such  considera- 
tions in  the  House. 

Sm  R.  PEEL:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  correctly  stated  that  which  I  said. 
I  did  not  say  that  he  was  influenced  in  his 
opposition  by  personal  motives.  The  words 
I  said  were  these  :  "  If  he,  reviewing  my 
political  life  previously  to  1841,  which  was 
of  the  duration  of  thirty  years,  really  be- 
lieved that  I  deserved  the  character  he 
gave  of  me  to-night,  that  then  it  was  not 
right  that  in  1 841  he  should  accept  mo  as 
a  leader,  and  not  only  accept  me  as  a  leader, 
but  that  he  should  have  intimated  to  me 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  that 
proof  of  confidence  that  would  have  been 
implied  by  the  acceptance  of  office." 

LoKD  G.  BENTINCK  :  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  appealed  to  the  cheapness  of 
food  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
for  removing  restriction  upon  articles 
chiefly  entering  into  the  consumption  of 
the  people  as  the  cause  for  that  cheapness. 
I  admit  that  the  greater  command  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  people  of  this  country  have  en- 
joyed durmg  the  last  few  years,  hag  con- 
tributed much,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing, to  their  happiness,  contentment,  and 
morality.  But,  Sir,  1  mainUin  that  this 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  not  arisen  from  any  great  importation 
of  foreign  com — for  that  cheapness  and 
that  plenty  wo  are  indebted  in  the  first 
place  to  the  boontj  and  blessing  of  that 


Great  Being  whom  it  is  not  the  fashion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  mention,  unless 
it  is  to  couple  the  name  of  Providence  with 
the  calamity  that  has  lately  visited  Ireland. 
I  appeal.  Sir,  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
from  the  Throne  as  a  proof  that  I  have 
not  exaggerated  the  statement  of  the  Mi- 
nisters. Sir,  since  1842,  there  have  been 
imported  into  this  country,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  four  years,  4,900,000  quarters  of 
com — a  quantity  not  upon  an  average  ex- 
ceeding tliat  imported  in  previous  years. 
But  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  there 
were  no  such  great  importations  of  foreign 
com  ;  and  it  is  to  the  abundant  nature  of 
the  harvest,  to  the  great  plenty  of  home- 
grown com,  and  because  we  were  under 
no  necessity  to  send  some  10,000,OOOJ.  to 
foreign  countries  to  buy  the  com  the  pro- 
duce of  these  countries  —  it  is  to  these 
causes,  and  to  the  consequent  abundance 
of  money  in  this  country,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  in  a  great  measure  the  speculation 
in  railways,  and  the  increased  employment 
to  various  classes  in  this  country.  I  ap- 
peal to  every  man  who  knows  anything  of 
the  commercial  state  of  this  country  to  say, 
whether  it  was  not  to  railways,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people,  and  the  increased 
rate  of  wages,  that  tne  great  prosperity  of 
the  last  few  years  is  to  be  ascribed  ?  Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  has  said, 
that  this  is  not  an  exclusively  agricultural 
country  ;  I  presume,  Sir,  it  is  as  much  an 
agricultural  country  now  as  on  the  lOth  of 
June  last  year.  When  answering  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Villiers),  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  there  were  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  people  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet made  this  statement  upon  the  occa- 
sion I  have  referred  to  ;  but,  perhaps  ho 
will  permit  me  to  remind  him  that  he  left 
out  of  his  calculation  the  whole  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland — eight  millions  of  the 
Irish  people,  who,  he  has  said,  depend 
altogether  upon  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
are  engaged  in  no  other  produce  than  that 
of  food,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  that  derived  from  raising 
com  and  food.  Sir,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  now  to  state,  that  we  have  become 
not  on  agricultural,  but  altogether  a  manu- 
facturing country.  No  doubt  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures ;  but  those  who  derive  a  subsistence 
from  agricultural  pursuits  are  far  greater 
in  number.  The  largest  number  that  luM 
£  E  2 
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erer  been  described  as  being  engased  in 
manufactures  does  not  exceed  lOD.OOO, 
and  200,000  in  mines  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  metals.  Now,  what  is  the 
number  of  those  said  to  be  engaged  in 
agriculture?  Why,  Sir,  exclusive  of  the 
eight  millions  which,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  says,  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  agriculture  in  Ireland,  there  are 
800,000  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture. 
We  are  told  that  in  advocating  this  niea- 
Bure  we  are  actuated  by  seltish  motives. 
Why,  Sir,  have  those  who  made  that  im- 
putation for  a  moment  considered  how 
many  persons  are  engaged,  in  addition  to 
the  labourers,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  fain 
have  it  supposed  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  those  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  are  the  only  persons 
■whose  interests  are  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  protection  to  agriculture.  Now, 
Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  many 
other  persons  are  interested  in  protection 
to  British  agriculture.  Upon  reference  to 
returns  made  in  the  year  1812,  I  find  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  paying  a  rent  under 
66/.  13*.  id.  each,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
114,000  persons.  There  were  of  those 
assessed  under  2001.,  400,000  more,  and 
altogether,  578,000  persons  assessed  under 
200T.  per  annum.  Why,  Sir,  are  not  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  charge  the  Members 
of  this  and  the  other  House  with  being  the 
only  persons  interested  in  maintaining  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  aware,  that  the 
landed  aristocracy  cannot  fall  without 
those  578,000  persons  and  their  families, 
and  the  3,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of 
agricultural  labourers,  falling  with  them  ? 
And  what  are  the  numbers  of  those  of 
greater  fortune  ?  There  were,  in  the  year 
1812,  42,000  persons  dependent  upon 
agriculture  who  were  assessed  at  sums  ex- 
ceeding 20(K)i.  per  annum.  Is  it  not,  then, 
absurd  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say  that  we 
are  only  looking  to  our  own  interests  ? 
Sir,  we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
largeat  claas  in  this  country  ;  but  while 
we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  the  great 
and  important  agricultural  interests,  we 
are  not  attempting  to  introduce  any  mca- 
Bar«s  hostile  to  the  cause  of  manufactures. 
I  am  aware  that  manufacturers,  by  pur- 
chaaing  foreign  com,  may  induce  the  coun- 
triea  producing  that  com  to  take  cxtcn- 
aively  in  return  their  manufactured  articles; 
but  when  we  look  to  the  com-growing 
countries  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  our  com- 


mercial relations  on  the  other,  there  ia  no 
foundation  for  cherishing  a  hope  of  a  great 
increase  of  trade  with  them.  Look  at 
Russia.  You  already  take  frr>m  Russia 
five  millions  of  her  jiroduce,  while  she  only 
takes  two  millions  from  you  in  retum. 
Already,  therefore,  if  it  be  a  question  of 
ability  to  purchase,  Russia  would  have  no 
diflBculty  on  that  bead.  [Cries  of  "Ad- 
journ ! "]  I  understood  it  was  the  general 
wish  of  the  House  that  the  debate  should 
be  concluded  to-night.  I  am  always  sorry 
to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  in  claiming 
this  kind  indulgence  now,  I  am  only  ac- 
tuated by  that  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
binding  obligation.  I  have  alluded  also  to 
Prussia.  Prussia  takes  two  millions  ster- 
ling a  year  produce  ;  while  you  take  from 
her  between  two  and  three  millions.  If 
you  import  great  quantities  of  com  from 
Prussia,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  told 
you  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  great 
displacement  of  the  labour  of  our  own  peo- 
ple ;  and  what  hope  have  you  that  either 
Russia  or  Prussia  w^ill  take  your  manufac- 
tures in  return?  What  is  the  case,  again, 
with  the  United  States  of  America  ?  From 
the  United  States,  your  imports,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  amount  to  something 
like  10,000,000/.  a  year  ;  but  they  only 
take  from  you,  in  return,  about  7,000,000i. 
thus  sending  3,000,000/.  more  than  she 
takes.  And  where  is  the  hope  that,  for 
every  pound's  worth  of  corn  you  take  from 
America,  she  will  take  a  pound's  worth  of 
your  cotton  in  return  ?  But  what  is  the 
state  of  the  foreign  trade  ?  The  entire 
amount  of  your  foreign  exports  does  not 
exceed  in  value  one-third  of  the  whole  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country.  But  the  whole 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  at  least 
double  that  of  your  entire  exports  to  fo- 
reign countries — and  more  than  ono-half 
of  that  is  exported  to  countries  that  do  not 
yield  any  com  in  exchange.  The  entire 
consumption  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
in  this  country,  in  your  home  market,  does 
not  fall  short  of  195,000,000/.  stcriing  per 
annum  ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  surely  it 
is  clear  that  your  home  market,  exclusive 
of  your  Colonies,  ought  to  be  of  more  con- 
sideration than  your  foreign  market.  But 
there  are  other  circumstances  and  other 
interests  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  shipping  interest. 
You  have  engaged,  in  the  coasting  com 
trade  alone,  no  fewer  than  from  40,000  to 
50,000  seamen  annually,  whilst  your  fo- 
reign trade  only  employs  a  small  propor- 
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tion  of  your  carrying  trade.  Last  year 
there  were  only  5,000  seamen  engaged  in 
the  foreign  com  carrjring  trade,  wliilst  the 
seamen  of  foreign  nations  engaged  in  it 
amounted  to  9,000.  But  are  the  seamen 
alone  concerned  ?  I  would  ask  the  puhli- 
cans,  victuallers,  and  shopkeepers  of  our 
seaport  towns,  whether  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  ship,  carrying  com,  or  of  a  British 
vessel,  in  their  harbours,  caused  the  larger 
expenditure  of  money  among  them  in  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as  might  be  re- 
quired ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  more  this 
subject  is  considered  the  clearer  will  it  ap- 
pear that  there  will  be  many  that  will 
suffer  by  this  change,  in  addition  to  the 
agricultural  interest  itself — many  who 
are  not  seen  in  the  cursory  glance  which 
we  are  apt  to  take  of  this  question.  Again, 
no  fewer  than  11,600  seamen  were  en- 
gaged for  nine  months  of  last  year  in  the 
importation  of  guano ;  and  if  you  thus  pro- 
ceed to  discourage  agriculture,  do  you 
think  that  any  more  guano  will  be  pur- 
chased ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, on  a  former  occasion,  appealed,  as 
an  evidence  that  there  existed  no  alarm  in 
respect  of  those  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  which  bore  my  name  on  the  back  of 
it,  for  the  recovery  of  30,000  or  40,000 
acres  of  land  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea.  But  when  was  it  that  that  measure 
originated  ?  In  1 837  ;  and  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1844  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  that  Bill  would  be  carried 
into  execution;  and  at  that  time  I  had 
good  reason  to  confide  in  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  then  existing  system. 
It  is  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Se- 
cretary— he  who  took  so  prominent  a  part 
in  displacing  from  power  the  Whig  Go- 
vemment  in  1841 — he  it  is  who  said, 
"  Thank  God,  we  are  about  to  be  relieved 
from  the  curse  of  so  reckless  a  Govern- 
ment !  "  and  tumed  out  the  Whigs  because 
they  advocated  a  fixed  duty  of  an  amount 
80  low  as  8«.  a  quarter — he  it  is  who  sub- 
sequently withdrew,  after  having  accepted 
office,  to  his  constituents  at  Dorchester,  and 
then  put  up  that  celebrated  invocation — 
"  May  I  be  cold  before  tliat  dreadful  day, 
PrenBed  by  a  load  of  monumental  clay !" 
And  am  I,  the  proposer  of  the  measure  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  referred 
— I,    who  was  the  chairman   of  the  com- 

Gy  that  originated  this  scheme — I,  who 
placed  my  confidence  in  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman,  and  who  had  followed  him 
through  evil  report  and  good  report  for 
eighteen  years,  until  now,  when  I  felt  I 
could  no  longer  do  so  consistently  with  my 
political  honour — am  I  to  be  told  now,  that 
my  having  introduced  the  Bill  to  which  he 
refers  is  a  proof  of  the  confidence  we  en- 
tertain in  the  present  Govemment?  I  can 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) this — that  there  was  great  hesitation 
as  to  whether  we  should  proceed  with  the 
measure  or  not  at  the  time ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt,  that  were  it  not  from  that  natural 
frailty  of  human  nature  which  induces 
people  so  frequently  to  send  good  money 
after  bad,  we  should,  after  having  ex- 
pended no  less  than  20,000/.,  have  aban- 
doned the  measure  altogether.  But  these. 
Sir,  are  some  of  the  fallacies  on  which 
Her  Majesty's  Govemment  consents  to 
support  free-trade  measures.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Falkirk  (Lord  Lincoln)  has  appealed 
to  the  increased  amount  for  which  pro- 
perty, as  he  states,  now  sells,  as  a  proof 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  these 
free  trade  measures.  On  the  hustings 
at  Newark,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
South  Nottinghamshire,  the  noble  Lord 
told  the  electors  of  that  district,  and, 
through  them,  told  the  country,  that  there 
was  a  property  which,  having  been  pur- 
chased for  3,8002.,  had  been  sold,  on  the 
Friday  preceding  the  day  on  which  he  was 
addressing  the  electors,  for  as  much  as 
5,500?.  Now,  this  property  was  purchased 
originally  by  a  gentleman  named  Tay- 
lor, who  is  now  dead,  for  the  sum  of 
3,5862.  2t.  6d.  If  it  was  true  that  this  pro- 
perty, which  originally  sold,  as  the  noble 
Lord  says,  for  3,8002.  had  been  enhanced 
in  value  by  these  free  trade  measures,  there 
would  have  been  some  reason  for  tlie  re- 
ference which  has  been  made  to  it.  But  it 
has  been  no  such  thing.  This  property 
was,  in  reality,  purchased  originally  for 
3,5862.  2t.  6d.  I  wish  to  bo  accurate, 
and  have  no  desire  to  quote  wrong  figures, 
or  produce  erroneous  returns — and  there 
was  another  property  bought  and  added  to 
it,  to  the  amount  of  7802. ;  but  when  the 
whole  together  came  again  to  be  sold,  it 
realized,  not  5,5002.,  but  no  more  than 
4,7002.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  has  asked  us  to- 
night why  we  did  not  object  sooner  to  his 
policy,  and  said  that  the  year  1842  was 
the  period  at  which  we  ought  to  have  op- 
posed his  measures.  But,  Sir,  1  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  done  so  in  1842. 
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True  it  was,  that  in  opposing  the  Qovem- 
mont  of  the  Queen  in  1841  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  thanked  God  that 
he  had  pinned  his  opponents  to  something 
out  of  which  they  could  not  wriggle — vis., 
k  fixed  duty  of  8s. ;  hut  whilst  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  pledged  himself  to  the  sUding 
scale,  as  giving  a  higher  protection  than  an 
8*.  duty,  he  said  that  we  were  giving  an 
effectual  protection  to  Ireland,  in  addition 
to  this  country  and  many  other  interests  it 
contained.  Now,  this  is  a  proof  that,  at 
the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  thought  that  you  could  not  injure 
agriculture  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
juring the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
lie  referred  to  the  time  of  distress  at  Pais- 
ley ;  but  I  thought.  Sir,  that  it  was  exactly 
ahout  the  time  of  his  Com  Bill  of  1842 
that  this  season  of  distress  occurred  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  could  pass  a  law  at  a  time 
when  Paisley  was  in  that  state,  what,  let 
me  ask,  could  happen  in  Paisley  worse  than 
what  did  happen  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
and  what  could  there  he  to  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  that  law,  particularly 
when  he  hod  a  majority  of  90  at  his  back  ? 
MThy,  Sir,  very  significant  signs — I  do  not 
refer  to  the  recent  elections  that  have  taken 
place,  but  very  significant  signs  were  given 
in  the  country  not  very  long  since,  that 
there  would  have  been  confidence  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Government  so  long 
as  he  maintained  protection  to  agriculture. 
In  Warwickshire  an  election  took  place,  at 
which  even  the  Whig  candidate  dared  not 
to  abstain  from  a  profession  of  support  of 
the  agricultural  interest — an  election  which 
ended  in  the  return  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Brooke),  who  does  his  constituents 
so  much  honour.  There  was  no  opposition, 
though  it  was  so  near  to  those  free  trade 
towus,  Birmingham  and  Coventry.  I  think 
that  was  a  pretty  good  proof  that  in  War- 
wickshire there  was  no  unfavourable  feeling 
to  agriculture.  Then  there  was  another 
election  at  Wigan,  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  that  was  carried  by  a  Protectionist 
Member.  But  was  there  not  anotlior 
striking  example  ?  Was  not  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland  elected 
— and  did  not  my  hon.  Friend  come  for- 
ward at  Sunderland,  on  the  distinct  ground 
of  protection  to  British  industry,  and  pro- 
tection to  agricultural  interest  ?  There  he 
fought  the  battle — there  he  met  tlte  hon. 
Members  for  Durham  and  Stockport.  All 
the  power  of  the  League  was  brought  to 
hear  upon  him,  hut  it  was  brought  to  bear 
ia  Tain.     The  principles  of  protection  pre- 


vailed, and  so  they  would  again  if  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  appeal  to  tho 
country.  But  they  dare  not  appeal  to  tho 
country.  There  was  a  time  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
took  a  different  view  of  the  feelings  of  ho- 
nour which  ought  to  influence  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  In  1820,  when  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  his  constituents  in  Oxford 
on  bringing  forward  his  Bill  for  Cathoho 
Emancipation,  he  then  felt  it  to  be  his  first 
duty  to  resign  the  trust  which  they  had 
committed  to  his  hands.  Though  he  had 
given  no  pledge,  yet  he  hod  accepted  it  on 
an  honourable  understanding  that  he  would 
support  the  principles  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy. If  a  feeling  of  honour  bound  him 
then,  how  comes  it  that  the  same  feeling  of 
honour  does  not  bind  him  now  ?  Is  it  that 
he  is  aware  that  the  constituencies  of  tho 
country — tho  English  constituencies — do 
not  like  vacillation — that  they  do  not  like 
tergiversation ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  hate- 
ful experience  of  those  results  in  one  in- 
stance, he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  try  an- 
other, either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  of 
his  supporters  ?  This  measure  may  be  car- 
ried. It  is  not  carried  yet,  though.  But 
when  tho  fatal  stroke  comes — it  will  not 
come,  it  never  could  come,  from  its  real 
enemies — it  will  come,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
from  its  false  friends ;  and  it  will  come  in  a 
manner  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  reflect 
lasting  disgrace  upon  the  House  and  upon 
the  Government.  We  hear  something  of 
justice  now  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  he  has  a  Colleague  who  sits  with  him 
in  the  Cabinet,  though  he  has  not  a  seat  ia 
this  House,  who  took  a  different  view  of  tho 
question  of  justice  in  1 843.  Mr.  Secretary 
Gladstone  said,  in  1843,  that  the  Com  Law 
was  a  compromise  with  the  agricidtural  in- 
terest, and  that  it  could  not  be  broken 
without  injustice — that  it  was  held  to  be  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  question ;  and  that 
to  dispute  that  adjustment  would  be  disho- 
nourable to  Parliament.  But  now  that 
right  hon.  Gontlejnan  con-sents  to  sit  side 
by  side  in  the  Cabinet  with  tho  right  hon. 
Baronet,  whose  conduct  ho  condemns  as 
dishonourable  to  the  Government,  and  dis- 
honourable to  Parliament.  We  are  told  by 
hon.  Gentlemen — wo  are  told  by  the  place- 
men— the  renegade  placemen  who  support 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  wo  are  told  by 
one  and  all  of  them,  that,  as  if  by  some 
miracle,  new  convictions  hod  crossed  their 
minds,  and  that  they  now  entertain  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  their  old  opinions 
were  wrong.     I  think  that  the  country  will 
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look  round  about  and  consider  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  other  inducements 
besides  those  of  their  miraculous  conver- 
sions. The  country  will  look  to  the  party, 
and  they  will  find  that  out  of  a  party  num- 
bering 352  Members,  there  were  about 
40  placemen,  and  that  of  those  40  place- 
men there  were  but  four  honourable  ex- 
ceptions who  remained  firm  and  steadfast 
to  their  opinions.  We  have  heard  some- 
thing about  sincerity  from  my  right  boo. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary.  He  said.  Let 
us  be  sincere.  Sir,  I  wish  he  were  sincere. 
I  wish  that  he  were  sincere  in  all  those 
professions  which  he  has  so  eloquently 
made  on  former  occasions  in  this  House. 
But  when  we  talk  of  sincerity,  no  man 
who  heard  them  can  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wenlock,  who  made  great  sacrifices,  who 
sacrificed  place  and  favour,  to  resist  the 
measures  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Sir, 
when  the  country  looks  round  and  sees  that 
of  the  forty  placemen,  only  one  in  ten  did 
not  change  their  opinions,  whilst  of  the  re- 
maining 312  Gentlemen,  who  had  not  the 
inducements  of  place,  no  less  than  240  re- 
mained true  to  their  opinions,  they  will 
think  that  there  is  something  more  tlian 
sincerity  in  this  change  of  opinions  on  Uie 
part  of  hon.  Members.  Sir,  if  this  mea- 
sure be  carried,  it  will  not  be  carried  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  any  sound  political 
principle ;  it  will  not  be  carried  as  the 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  any  honest  policy ; 
but  it  will  be  carried  as  a  badge  of  the 
treachery  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Mh.  VILLIERS  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  commenced  his  speech  by  an 
assertion  somewhat  presumptuous — that  he 
and  his  party  ha<l  a  higher  regard  for  reli- 
gion and  honour  than  the  rest  of  the  House: 
in  both  respects  he  must  dispute  that  title. 
The  noble  Lord  insinuated  that  when  the 
Government  referred  the  recent  improve- 
ment of  the  people  to  the  cheapness  of 
food,  they  forgot  that  this  cheapness  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  bounty  of  Providence — 
an  influence  which  ho  said  the  Ministers 
had  been  much  disposed  of  late  to  forget. 
He  (Mr.  Villiers)  considered,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  disregard  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  was  directly  chargeable  upon 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  party.  It  was  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  with  which  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  always  warring.  The  noble  Lord 
says,  that  he  is  glad  when  cheapness  conies 
from  abuudooce  in  this  country,  and  ad- 


mits the  blessing  it  confers  on  the  people. 
But  the  ncfble  Lord  knows  nothing  of  the 
history  of  his  subject,  or  the  objects  of  his 
party,  if  he  believes  that  such  was,  or  had 
ever  been,    their  view    of  cheapness  and 
plenty.      The  law  was  passed  to  prevent 
cheapness ;  and  whenever  it  failed  in  its 
object,  his  party  had  never  omitted  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  an  evil.     Let  the  noble  Lord 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  if 
he  could  deny  this?     The  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire  had,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  its  cause,  distinctly  and  often  com- 
plained of  the  fact  of  cheap  food,  though 
he  never  had  attempted  to  deny  the  bless- 
ing it  was  to  the  people.      It   was  then 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  they  com- 
]ilained  ;  and  what  was  it  that  the  noblo 
Lord  had  been  doing  himself  for  so  many 
weeks  past,    but  complain  of  the  abund- 
ance of  other  countries  which,  by  free  trade, 
might  be  made  accessible  to  the  people  of 
this  country  'i     But  was  abundance  abroad 
not  equally  the  bounty  of  Providence  as 
the  abundance  at  home  ?     And  when  the 
Ministers  had  proposed  a  measure  giving 
the  people  access  to  it,  and  the  noble  Lord 
tried  to  defeat  that  meastu^,  were  they  or 
the  noble  Lord  with  most  justice  chargeable 
with  inditfercnce  to  the  gifts  of  Providence? 
It  was    precisely  to  enable  the  people  to 
enjoy  these  blessings   that  we  had   been 
labouring    so   long ;    and  when    the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  said  that  they  had 
abandoned  all  their  leading  positions,  one 
of  which  was  to  make  the  necessaries  of 
life   abundant,  which  he  calls  the  cry  of 
"cheap  bread,"  ho  (Mr.  Villiers)  told  him 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a, 
statement ;  and  he  reflected  upon  it  with 
satisfaction  that,  during  the  annual  discus- 
sion which  for  nine  years  past  had  taken 
place  on  this  question,  there  was  no  fact, 
no  argument,  no  opinion  that  he  had  ever 
stated  in  support  of  the  question  that  was 
not  now  recognised  as  true,  or  that  he  had 
reason  to  retract.    They  had  been  admitted 
to  be  sound  by  the  measure  itself  before 
the  House,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  had  been  supported  ;  but  above  all,  by 
their  having,  during  the  long  and  dreary 
debates  of  this  Session,  received  no  answer 
or  refutation  from  the  Gentlemen  opposite. 
It  had  been  shown  how  the  law  had  failed 
in  all  its  pretences  of  advantage,  and  how 
it  had  verified  every  prediction  of  mischief 
which  would  follow  from  it.     Gentlemen 
opposite  could  have  no  better  proof  of  their 
failure  than  the  fact  that  the  more  thoy  had 
spoken,  the  more  time  they  had  wasted,  the 
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more  they  had  alienated  their  partisans  from 
them ;  and  while  there  was  no  vcgtige  of 
panic  or  alarm  at  the  mc^asuro  out  of  doors, 
there  wag  as  little  interest  taken  in  their 
proceedings  against  it  within  the  House. 
There  was  one  circumstance  elicited  during 
the  debate  that  had  shown  the  hoUowncss 
of  all  that  had  l>ecn  said  in  favour  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  it  by  its  friends.     lie  meant  the  admis- 
sion that  every  party  in  the  House  would 
have  been  w^illing,  upon  the  apprehended 
deficiency  of  food  last  October,  to  suspend 
the  Com  Law,  and  to  have  considered  that 
the  cure  for  scarcity  was  to  abolish  the  pro- 
tection to  agriculture — the  law  which  was 
to  produce  plenty,  and  to  save  the  country 
from  scarcity.     Yes  !  the  whole  House,  it 
seems,  deemed  the  remedy  for  a  deficiency 
of  food  was  to  abolish  the  Com  Law.     He 
thought  this  was  a  most  instructive  circum- 
stance, and  could  not  be  repeated  too  often, 
to  show  the  value  of  protection  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  asked  how  this  was  to  be 
justified  to  the  farmers,  who  were  promised 
protection    against    foreign    competition  ? 
They  were  told  that  they  could  be  pro- 
tected consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  ond  that  they  might  rely  upon 
its  continuance.  But  how  was  it  more  just 
to  them  to  suspend  the  law  than  to  repeal  it 
entirely  ?  They  are  of  course  less  prepared 
for  it  just  after  the  harvest  than  at  any 
other  time ;  and  if  any  loss  was  to  follow 
from  it,   it  would  have  been  the  farmers 
alone,  and  no  one  else,  at  that  time,  that 
would  have  felt  it.     Again,  if  this  was  the 
proper  remedy  last  year,  who  can  say  it  will 
not  be  equally  required  this  year?     And  if 
the  fanner  must  be  subject  in  future  to 
this  suspension  of  the  law,  where  was  the 
worth  of  protection  to  him  ?    But  he  asked 
attention  to  the   fact   that   this  was  the 
remedy  proposed  when   famine   was    ex- 
pected.    Now  what  was  meant  by  famine  ? 
It  only  meant,  in  reality,  that  food  would 
become  comparatively  scarce,  and  less  ac- 
eesaible  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before ;  but  for  this  evil  every  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  considered  in  last 
October  that  the  remedy  was  to  suspend 
the   Cora    Law!      There  was   no   doubt, 
then,  that  this  would  meet  the  evils  of  a 
scarcity  of   food,  and  prevent  the  people 
from    starving,    or    resorting    to    coarser 
food ;    but  if  this  is  the  remedy  for  foo<l 
being  too  door  for  a  few  more  people  than 
usual,    why,   he    asked,  was    it    not    the 
remedy  for  the  millions  who  are  usually 
deprived  of  good  and  wholesome  food  on 


account  of  its  dearaess?  It  was  appre- 
hended from  a  scarcity  in  England,  that 
perhaps  one  or  two  millions  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  good  food ;  but  that  is  ha- 
bitually the  case  in  Ireland.  Why  is  not 
the  remedy  then  which  is  good  in  this  case 
for  England  to  be  deemed  also  good  for  Ire- 
land, suffering  as  she  does  habitually  from 
the  same  malady?  When  the  Government, 
then,  sees  that  we  have  to  expect  periodical 
scarcity  in  this  country,  and  as  the  people 
increase,  that  we  have  to  expect  we  shall 
be  obliged  constantly  to  suspend  the  Corn 
Law,  what  is  it  but  wisdom  and  justice  to 
all  concerned  to  remove  altogether  the 
barrier  to  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply, 
and  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which 
those  who  depend  on  its  continuance  have 
ever  been  placed?  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  considered  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sure an  honest  one,  founded  on  all  the  evi- 
dence and  experience  which  this  country 
has  had  offered  of  its  necessity,  and  one 
which  promises  nothing  but  advantage  to 
the  people.  It  was  honestly  intended ;  and 
Ministers  have  therefore  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  argue  and  defend  it 
honestly,  which  they  have  done.  Had  it 
been  founded  on  the  notion  that  a  tax  or 
toll  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the 
entry  of  an  article  into  this  country  could 
be  imposed,  without  raising  its  cost  to  the 
consumer,  or  had  it  given  any  sanction  to 
the  fancy  that  a  fixed  impediment  to  com- 
merce would  not  limit  the  supply,  because 
that  impediment  was  fixed,  and  not  fluc- 
tuating— or  had  it  proceeded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  food  could  be  wisely  taxed  for 
revenue  in  this  country,  after  the  ex- 
perience they  had  that  whatever  raised 
the  price  of  food  impoirs  the  other  sources 
of  revenue,  it  would  have  been  deemed  a 
fraudulent  and  delusive  measure,  and  would 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  support 
for  its  success.  The  measure  has,  how- 
ever, wisely  recognised  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  having  a  Com  Law  at  all  in 
this  country,  and  provided  for  its  total 
abolition.  The  country  was  therefore  un- 
der a  deep  obligation  to  the  Government 
for  the  measure  ;  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  could  enhance  that  obligation, 
it  was  the  spirit,  alnlity,  and  firmness 
with  which  it  had  been  supported  ;  and 
now  he  asked  those  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  pause  before  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  the  country,  and  transmitted  their 
names  to  posterity,  as  having  to  the  last 
endeavoured  to  withhold  from  the  people 
the   unquestionable   right,  the  undoubted 
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privilege  and  great  advantage,  of  carrying 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  the  highest 
market,  and  of  allowing  them  the  freest 
access  to  the  bounties  which  Providence, 
through  the  industry  of  other  nations,  had 
provided  for  them.  Let  them  reflect  before 
they  vote,  that  the  law  of  which  they  are 
80  tenacious  has  been  discredited  by  all 
experience,  denounced  by  every  intelligent 
authority,  and  has,  upon  facts  undisputed-, 
because  they  are  indisputable,  been  shown 
to  have  brought  upon  the  poorest  of  our 
fellow  creatures  as  much  misery,  affliction, 
destitution,  and  crime  as  was  ever  produced 
by  any  pestilence  or  calamity  with  which 
the  country  was  visited.  Let  them  pause 
then,  he  said,  before  they  offer  to  the 
country  and  posterity  no  other  or  better 
testimony  of  their  efforts  in  public  life  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  withhold  from 
them  a  great  advantage,  and  to  perpetuate 
on  the  poor  an  enormous  wrong. 

On  the  Question,  that  the  word  "now" 
stand  part  of  the  Question,  the  House 
divided:— Ayes  327;  Noes  229:  Ma- 
jority 98. 
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Wynn,rt.hon.C.W.W. 
Wysc,  T. 
Yorke,  U.  R. 

TBLLXBS. 

Toung,  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


Li$t  of  the  NoKS. 


Acken,  J. 
Adaro,  Visot. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
AlexAodDr,  N. 
AUbrd.  Viwt. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Aiitrubua,  E. 
Arbuthnutt,  hon, 
Archbold,  K. 
Arclidall.  CuH.  M. 
Arkwriiht,  G. 
Astell.  W. 
Aaitaii,Col. 
B«g|».W. 
Buot,lM>.  W. 
Bdley.J. 


Bailey,  J.,  juo. 
BaUlie,  W. 
Bdlbur,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  0. 
BarriogUm,  Viaot. 
BaskerriUe,  T.  B.  M. 
Bull,  M. 
U.  Bell,  J. 

Benelt,  J. 
Beanet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Ixird  O. 
Bentinck,  I.ord  U. 
Blaokbumc,  J.  I. 
BlaokstoDo,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  H. 
Boldero,  U.  G. 


Borthwick,  P. 
BnuUliaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Briioo,  M. 
BnMdley,  H. 
Broadwimd,  H. 
Brooks,  Lord 
Brownrigge,  J.  S. 
liruen,  Col. 
Buck.  L.  W. 
Bullcr,  Sir  J.  T. 
Hurrell,  Sir  0.  N. 
Burniughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  Sir  H. 
Carcw,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chiuidos,  Marq.  of 
Chapman,  A. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Cholmondeley,  hon.  H. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Churchill,  Lord  A.  S. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clifton,  J.  T. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Codrington,  SirW. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
CoUett,  W.  R. 
Colquhonn,  J.  C. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,  Col. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
CrcsswcU,  B. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Deniaon,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd.G. 
DougUis,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
DowdeswcU,  W. 
Drax,  J.  S.  W. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombo,  hon.  A. 
Dunoombo,  hon.  0. 
F,ast,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R,  J. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Emiyiu  Visct. 
Entwifc,  W. 
Farnliam,  E.  B. 
FcUowes,  E. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Filmor,  Sir  E. 
Finch,  G. 

Fitnnaurice,  hon.  W. 
Floycr,  J. 
Forties,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  0.  W. 
Forman,  T.  S. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Frowen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goocb,  E.  S. 
(inrdon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 


Goring,  C. 
Graiiby,  Marq.  of 
Grogan,  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ilalford,  Sir  H. 
UaU.  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Uainilton,  J.  Q. 
Damilton,  G.  A. 
Harcourt,  G.  O. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Hcatbcote,  Sir  W. 
Uencage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henoage,  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
HUdyaH,  T.  B.  T. 
UUI,  Lord  E. 
llinde,  J.  11. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hurst,  R.  B. 
Uusaey,  T. 
Ingeatre,  Visct. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  U. 
Irton,  S. 

Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  II. 
Kcrrlson,  Sir  E. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
LasecUes,  hon.  E. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 

I^^nnoz,  Lord  G.  U.  G. 
Liddell,  hon.  U.  T. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowthcr,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lowtber,  hon.  CoL 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  0.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
MaunscU,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mildnmy,  11.  St.  J. 
Milca,  P.  W.  S. 
Mile*.  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morgan,  C. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neold,  J. 
Newport,  Viact. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  3. 
Ossulaton,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
I'igot,  Sir  R. 
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Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollinprton,  Visot. 
Powell,  C. 
Rashlci?h,  W. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ropton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
RoUeston,  Col. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J, 
Ruwell,  C. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard.  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  CoU 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  Sir  H. 
Sothcron,  T.  II.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  J. 


R. 


Taylor,  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Thompaon,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollomache,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Trevor,  hon.  G. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Tumor,  C. 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Col. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  E.  H.  R.  H. 
Vyryan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Woduhousc,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wonilcy,  Lord 
Wyndham,  J.  H.  C. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TILUU. 

Bentford.  Major 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


Absent — Noet. 


Paired  of  (Non-Official). 


HOU. 

Price,  R. 
Lindsay,  H. 
Bruco.'C.  C. 
Brooke,  Sir  A. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Bnnbury,  T. 
Bameby,  J. 
FfoUiott,  J. 
Du  Pre,  G.  C. 
Bateson,  T. 
Attwood,  M. 
Wynn,  Sir  W. 
Ilepbum,  Sir  T. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Sheridan,  R. 
M.icle.-ui,  D. 
Hampden,  R. 
Bruges,  L. 
Baring,  T. 
Acton,  Col. 


aras. 

EUis,  W. 
Listowel,  I/>rd 
Maule.  F. 
Grattan,  H. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Ferrall,  M. 
Fitigerald,  R. 
White,  S. 
EUice,  E.,  inn. 
Kirk,  P. 

Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Bhke,  Sir  V. 
Philips,  M. 
Langton,  G. 
Whitmore,  T. 
Pracd,  W. 
Baillic,  II. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Macnamara,  Major 


Berkeley,  boa. 
Bodkin,  J.  S. 
Buller,  E. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Clements,  Lord 
Corbally,  M.  E. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dundaa,  Adm. 
French,  F. 
HoskJns,  K. 
Howard,  hon.  Capt. 
Kelly,  J. 
Maher,  N. 
Martin,  T.  B. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O-Brieti,  W.  S. 
O'Connell,  M. 


Ahwttt — Ayet, 
O.  F. 


Osborne,  Capt.  B. 
Power,  J. 
Price,  Sir  B. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rcdington.  T.  N. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  hon.  W,  0. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tuite,  II.  M. 
Wemyss,  Capt. 
Westcnra,  hon.  Col.  J.  C. 
White,  H. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Attwood,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
B.ildwin,  C.  B. 
licmard.  Lord 
Castlereagb,  Viict. 
ColvUe,  C.  R. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Hamilton,  C.  J.  B. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hussey,  A. 


Ker,  D.  S. 
Kirk,  P. 
LesUc,  C.  P. 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Marton,  G. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Oswald,  A. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Price,  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 


Main  Question  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  Third  Time  and  passed. 

Mb.  E.  yorke  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  before  the  Bill  passed,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  making  a  few  remarks.  ["Oh, 
oh!"  "Order,  order!"  and  great  con- 
fuBton.'] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  1  had  abvady  put 
the  question  that  "  the  Bill  do  pass"  be- 
fore the  hon.  Member  rose.  The  Bill  la 
now  passed. 

Mr.  E.  yorke  trusted  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  state  the  objections 
ho  entertained  to  the  title  which  had  been 
given  to  this  Bill.  ["Oh!"  "Order!" 
and  great  eonfuticm.'\  He  begged  to  more 
that  the  House  do  adjourn.  What  did  this 
Bill  profess  to  do ?  ["Question!"]  To 
displace  the  labour  of  our  own  hard-worked 
countrymen  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  foreign  serfs.  He  thought  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  called  the  Foreign  Lands  Im- 
provement Bill.  Fraudulent  things  and 
suspicious  persons  often  had  aliases,  and 
he  thought  the  measure  ought  also  to 
be  called  the  Ministerial  Mutability  and 
Consolidation  Bill.  He  was  sorry  he  was 
not  able  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  before 
the  division,  or  he  should  have  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  entitled  "  The  Foreign  Lands 
Improvement  Bill."  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  withdrawing  his  Motion  for 
adjournment. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Four 
o'clock. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

TOT   MAJORITT — AYK8   329. 

Mkmbrbs  ABicire. 

Conser- 
vatives. 

Libo- 
rals- 

Mkmbbw  roB 

Conser- 

TBtiTM. 

Libe- 
r>U. 

Total. 

Total. 

Voted  on  third  reading 
English  counties  (pairs 

included)         

English  boroughs 

Wi'lsli  counties 

Welsh  Iwroughs 

Irish  counties    

Irish  boroughs   

Scotch  counties 

Scotch  boroughs 
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338 

7 
18 
1 
3 
10 
3 
6 
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8 

11 
3 
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20 
8 
1 
3 
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English  counties 

English  boroughs 
English  univenities  ... 

Welsh  counties 

Welsh  boroughs 
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Irish  boroughs    
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18 
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English  counties 
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Welsh  counties 
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Irish  boroughs   

Irish  universities 

Scotch  counties 

Scotch  boroughs 

Isle  of  Wight     

103 

78 

3 

8 

2 

13 

3 

3 

10 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 
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83 
3 
8 
3 
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3 
3 
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1 
I 
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Liberals 9 
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Absent  (Conservatives)      46 
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95 

Speaker       1 

Seats  Vacant— Sudbury     3 

323 

9 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Honday,  May  18,  1846. 

CORN    IMPORTATION    BILL. 

Tho  DcKE  of  WELLINGTON  moved 
that  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  be  read  a 
First  Time. 

Tho  DuKK  of  RICHMOND:  My  Lords, 
it  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  whole  merits  of  tho 
question  before  your  Lordships,  nor  to  di- 
late upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
to  the  country  from  a  repeal  of  the  present 
Com  Law  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  per- 
mit the  Bill  to  be  read  even  a  first  time 
without  entering  my  protest  against  it,  and 
making  a  few  observations  upon  its  prin- 
ciple. My  Lords,  I  contend  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  not  warranted  in  proposing  this 
measure,  nor  justified  by  tho  exigency  ho 
auumed  in  abandoning,  as  he  has  done, 
all  protection  to  British  industry  ;  ho  who 
bad  advocated  ao  eloquently  and  so  un- 
answerably, as  regards  argument,  for  so 
many  years,  and  who,  moreover,  with  a 
Urge  majority  of  the  Uotue  of  Commons, 


was  returned  in  1841  to  support  that  ad- 
vocacy. My  Lords,  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
thing  impossible  that  the  measure  can  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  without  the  violation  of  promises 
and  the  breaking  of  pledges.  1,  for  one, 
my  Lords,  am  very  sorry  to  see,  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  great  distinction  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  between  public  honour 
and  private  honour.  Sir  R.  Peel  is  a  man 
who  bears  a  most  unexceptionable  character 
in  private  life — he  is  a  man  whose  word  is 
his  bond  at  Tamworth  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  withdraw,  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
an  agreement  proposed  by  himself,  and 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  agricul- 
tural party  in  1841.  He  throws  over  his 
former  principles,  he  repudiates  his  former 
speeches,  and  he  refutes  with  a  negative 
all  his  own  former  arguments  in  favour  of 
protection.  Not  content  with  this,  .Sir  R. 
reel  not  only  yields  to  the  clamour  of  his 
opponents,  but  turns  rotind  ond  joins  them, 
abandoning  his  friends,  through  whose 
means  ho  came  into  power,  and  giving  his 
assistance  to  tho  Leaguers  against  those 
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who  had  previously  supported  him,  their 
only  fault  being,  as  I  stated,  my  Lords, 
placing  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  his  principles,  and  reposing  too 
generous  a  confidence  in  the  consistency 
of  his   public  character.      Putting  aside, 
my  Lords,  however,  the  danger  which  this 
Bill  will   bring  about  —  and   that  it  will 
bring  about  a  vast  amount  of  danger  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country  I  see  no  cause 
to  doubt — ^putting  that  aside,  my  Lords,  I 
asli  your  Lordships  if  such  conduct  is  to  be 
pursued  by  a  statesman,  and  the  leader  of 
a  great  party  in  the  State,  how  can  you 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  any  Government — a  confidence, 
my  Lords,  which  I   hesitate  not  to  say  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
this  great  country  in  the  trying  times  that 
are  approaching — and  we  know  not    how 
goon  they  may  come  ?      If  the  public  at 
large  can  repose  no  confidence  in  public 
men,  which  will  be  the  result  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  can  you,  my  Lurds,  hope  to  se- 
cure good  government  in  this  country,  and 
anticipate  and    prevent  that  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  are  now  so  rife  in  the  land  ? 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly 
of  any  man,  and  I  disdain  to  impute  mo- 
tives in  political  matters  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  my  Lords,  I  must  give  expression  to 
my  deep  regret  at  the  events  that   have 
occurred  in  this  country  since  last  Novem- 
ber.    My  Lords,    Sir   R.    Peel  had   one 
straightforward   course  to  pursue,  but  he 
did  not  pursue  it.     Instead  of  throwing  up 
office,  his  course  should  have  been  to  re- 
commend to  his  Sovereign  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament, and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  ^he  coun- 
try upon  the  question  at  issue.     As  it  is,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  had  no  voice  in 
these  great  changes  which  he  proposes.    He 
should  have  gone  to  the  country,  my  Lords, 
upon  this  question,  and  have  asked  every 
city,  every  borough,  and  every  county  in 
this    great    Empire,    whether    they    had 
changed  their  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
either  because  of  some  disease  in  the  po- 
tato crop  of  the  season,  or  for  some  sup- 
posed large  collection  of  money  made  by 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  ?      My  Lords, 
he  should  have  gone  to  the  country,  and 
should,  in  doing  so,  have  asked  the  con- 
stituencies to  release  him  and  his  servile 
followers  from   those   engagements  which 
led  to  their  accession  to  power,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  which  preceded 
them.     My  Lords,  we  have  a  strong  Par- 
liamentary claim  against  the   progress  of 
this  Bill  any  farther ;  because  it  will  be  in 
your  Lordships'  remembrance  that  it  was 


described,  on  its  first  introduction  to  the 
public  notice,  as  part  of  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive plan  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government.  If  this  description  be 
correct,  I  hold,  my  Lords,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  asking  to  see  the  whole 
of  that  plan  laid  upon  the  Table  of  your 
Lordships'  House  before  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  But  roj 
noble  Friends  of  the  protection  party  are 
willing  to  waive  that  objection.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  ask  for  anything  which 
would  cause  delay  ;  and  we  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  to  accede  to  the  Motion  which  I 
am  informed  is  to  bo  made  this  evening, 
to  fix  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion for  this  day  se'nnight.  We  thus  show 
that  in  the  course  we  take  in  reference  to 
it  we  have  no  factious  motives,  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  waive  all  formal  objec- 
tions. Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
we  only  ask  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour," 
and  we  believe  that  with  that  fair  field  and 
no  favour  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  your 
Lordships  that  the  arguments  so  ably  and 
eloquently  stated  in  another  place  in  fa- 
vour of  that  cause — arguments  of  which 
I  am  bound  to  say  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt at  contradiction  worth  naming — we 
shall  be  able,  I  trust,  my  Lords,  to  induce 
your  Lordships  to  do  that  which  I  deem 
your  most  paramount  duty — namely,  to 
prevent  rash  legislation  in  consequence  of 
the  clamour  of  interested  individuals,  who, 
better  knowing  the  Prime  Minister,  knew 
how  to  work  upon  his  fears,  for  they  never 
could  persuade  him  that  his  judgment  was 
wrong  until  he  lost  his  head  by  that  feel- 
ing which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  a  com- 
mon one  among  the  natives  of  this  country 
— cowardly  political  fear. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  I  wish  only  to 
express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the 
course  my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  take, 
and  my  entire  dissent  from  every  other 
word  he  has  uttered.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fair,  and  candid,  and  open,  and 
manly — in  one  word,  in  every  way  more 
fitting  and  consistent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  my  noble  Friend,  than  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  objecting  to  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill  sent  up  from  the 
other  House,  and  in  waiting  to  discuss  the 
measure  fairly  and  fully  on  this  day  se'n- 
night. But,  my  Lords,  I  enter  in  one  sen- 
tence my  solemn  protest  against  its  being 
said  that  a  statesman  who,  yielding  to  re- 
flection, and  reason,  and  conviction,  con- 
scientiously changes  opinions  which  he 
formerly  entertained,  and  acts  upon  his 
altered  convictions,  has  not  only  committed 
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an  act  of  diBhonour — an  act  impeaching 
the  inteipity  of  his  character,  and  lower- 
ing his  fair  fame  and  name  aiuong  states- 
men ;  but  that  a  Btntesman,  placed  in  such 
circunistancen,  is  called  upon  to  vindicate 
his  honour,  his  integrity,  and  his  motives. 
"But,"  says  my  noble  Friend,  "why 
not  dissolve  Parliament,  and  appeal  to 
the  people  ?  "  My  Lords,  I  am  guilty,  if 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Oovomnient  deserves  reproach  for  not  dis- 
solving Parliament  on  a  great  question 
like  this  ;  for  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1831,  and  I  never  dreamed  of  dis- 
solving Parliament  and  appealing  to  the 
people  till  we  were  defeated  by  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  then  assembled.  If  that 
Parliament  had  not  been  against  us,  who 
was  wild  enough  to  fancy  that  we  ever 
should  have  dissolved  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1831?  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  I  was  always  a  reformer — that  I  was 
always  a  supporter  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form, and  that  I  had  not  changed  my  opi- 
nion on  that  question.  But,  my  Lords, 
some  of  my  Colleagues,  some  of  my  most 
esteemed  Colleagues — if  I  mistake  not, 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
himself,  who  now  charges  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  not  dissolving  Parliament  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  people,  did,  upon  reflection,  ho- 
nestly, conscientiously,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  imputation  resting  upon  them, 
come  round  to  my  great  delight,  to  the  groat 
glory  of  themselves,  to  the  great  edification 
of  that  cause,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  became  advo- 
cates of  reform ;  and  they  never  proposed 
ft  dissolution,  or  talked  of  a  dissolution,  till 
the  Parliament  then  assembled  was  found 
not  so  fit  as  we  could  have  wished  for  effect- 
ing our  objects. 

The  Di-KE  OP  RICHMOND  :  I  never 
voted  against  reform  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  and  therefore  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  attack  upon  me  falls  to  the 
ground.  I  repeat  that  I  never  voted 
affainst  the  Reform  Bill.  I  voted  for  it. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  will  recollect 
that,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  refers. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  midst  of 
BTcry  violent  feeling  which  existed  through- 
oat  the  country;  but  I  do  not  find  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  free  trade  coming  to  this  House 
with  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  agitation  in  favour  of  free 
trade  that  there  was  in  favour  of  reform. 

The  MAR(irEss  ok  LONDON'DERRY 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  if  noble  Lords 
did  not  allow  thcmselres  to  bo  Cfttried 


away  by  personal  feelings  in  discussing  a 
question  of  this  nature.  He  had  occupied 
a  seat  in  their  Lordships'  House  long 
enough  to  see  many  individuals,  as  well  as 
those  upon  whom  the  noble  Duke  had 
made  an  attack,  change  their  opinions  on 
public  questions;  and  he  must  observe  that 
the  noble  Duke  himself  had  repeatedly 
changed  his  position  in  that  House.  And 
yet  the  noble  Duke  ehorged  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  bad  had  long  and  mature 
experience,  with  changing  his  opinion  on 
a  question  of  this  nature  !  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry)  was  prepared  to 
give  his  unhesitating  support  to  the  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  (jovemment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  I  wish  the 
noble  and  gallant  Marquess  would  practise 
what  he  preaches.  The  noble  Marquess 
deprecates  personalities,  and  then  he  makes 
a  nolent  perscmal  attack  upon  me;  but  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it.  I  stated  that  I 
did  not  impute  any  motives  to  Sir  R. 
Peel ;  but  I  was  anxious,  on  this  day,  to 
express  my  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Oovemnient,  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I  feel  most 
strongly,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
do  so,  that  a  great  body  of  persons  in 
this  country  have  been  treated  unfairly; 
and  I  determined  not  to  smother  my  opin- 
ion, but  to  state  it  openly,  let  who  might 
object  to  it.  I  took  this  course  because 
I  am  most  anxious  that  nothing  of  a 
personal  nature  should  take  place  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I  thought  it 
more  fair  to  all  parties  to  say  what  I 
wished  to  say  on  the  subject  now. 

The  Mauqitess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  he  had  not  intended  to  make  any  per- 
sonal attack  upon  the  noble  Duku.  He 
regretted  thot  the  noble  Duke  should  have 
made  a  personal  attack  upon  Sir  R.  Peel, 
because  their  duty  was  to  consider  the 
Bill,  and  not  the  changes  in  opinion  of  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  proposed.  He 
would  only  say,  that  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  had  changed  his  opin- 
ions as  often  probably  as  any  other  person. 

The  Eabi.  of  III  PON  :  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  bench  to  conduct 
the  discussion  which  is  to  take  place  next 
week  on  this  important  subject  on  prin- 
ciples which,  if  adhered  to,  will  command 
the  approbation  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Duke  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be 
an  absence  of  all  personalities  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  mj  noble  Friond  has  exhaled 
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his  feelings  on  the  present  occasion;  and  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  hear  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attack.  I  am  glad  of  it,  partly,  my 
Lords,  on  my  own  account — but  much 
more,  I  can  assure  the  noble  Duke,  on 
account  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has 
been  the  special  object  of  his  bitter  at- 
tack. I  well  know  the  situation  in  re- 
spect of  this  question  in  which  I  stand. 
I  know  the  representations  which  may  be 
made;  I  know  the  censures  which  may  bo 
cast  upon  me  ;  I  know  what  reproaches 
maybe  heaped  upon  me;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  on  my  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  of  my  Col- 
leagues with  whom  I  share  the  awfij  re- 
sponsibility of  having  introduced  this  mea- 
sure. My  noble  Friend  has  talked  of  a 
distinction  which,  he  says,  prevails  in  our 
days  between  public  and  private  honour. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  a  distinction  which  I 
do  not  recognise  ;  and  I  should  not  think 
that  I  retained  my  character  privately,  as 
ft  man  of  honour,  if  I  could  not  maintain 
my  public  character  in  the  same  way.  I 
beg  to  say  to  my  noble  Friend,  whatever 
threats  he  may  hold  out — 

"  There  is  no  terror,  Cairiui,  in  your  threats. 
For  I  am  arm'd  »o  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pnm  by  mo  u  the  idle  wind. 
Which  1  respect  not." 

Bill  read  Iv 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  be  now  read  a 
Second  Time, 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said:  Sir,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Report 
on  this  measure,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  remitting  duties  of  the  cus- 
toms instead  of  the  excise.  So  long.  Sir, 
as  we  levy  the  enormous  amount  which  we 
derive  from  the  eicise,  I  think  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  remit  these 
duties  of  customs,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  2,400,000«.,  which  amount  of  reduc- 
tion could  be  appUed  more  beneficially  to 
excise  duties,  prcssmg  as  they  do  more  in- 
conveniently and  severely  on  the  people  of 
this  country.     This  is  one  strong  though 


simple  ground  upon  which  I  object  to  pro- 
ceeding with  this  report.  Another  ground 
is,  that  if  we  are  to  reduce  customs  duties  in 
preference  to  eicise,  we  ought  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the 
produce  of  those  countries  which  take  most 
of  our  produce — that  we  should  give  the  pre- 
ference to  duties  on  articles  which  do  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  industry  of 
this  country.  By  a  return  laid  on  our 
Table  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  it 
appears,  that  when  excise  duties  are  re- 
duced, we  are  able  to  save  an  enormous 
sum  in  the  expense  of  collection,  reducing 
the  number  of  officers  employed  therein, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  relieving 
trade  of  many  restrictions  and  inconveni- 
ences, and  giving  a  spring  to  industry. 
When  the  excise  duties  were  reduced  on 
auctions  and  upon  glass  to  the  extent  of 
900,000^,  the  cost  of  collection  to  the 
amount  of  52,000i.  was  reduced,  and  the 
salaries  of  450  officers  saved  to  the  public  ; 
whereas  it  appears  that  when  customs  du- 
ties are  reduced,  the  expense  of  collection 
is  not  reduced,  for  not  a  single  officer  can 
be  dispensed  with.  Therefore,  as  you  re- 
duce the  customs'  duties  the  amount  of  re- 
venue so  lost  is  greater,  and  the  extent  of 
relief  to  the  country  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion less  than  in  the  case  of  similar  reduc- 
tions in  excise  duties.  These  would  be 
sufficient  reasons,  did  none  other  exist,  for 
not  reducing  the  customs  duties  in  pre- 
ference to  the  excise.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason,  perhaps  even  of  greater  force. 
When  you  reduce  customs  duties,  the  fo- 
reigner shares  with  the  consumer  in  this 
country  the  benefit  of  the  reduction.  This 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  timber 
duties,  on  which  at  least  one-third  of  the 
reduction  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
foreigner.  But  if  you  reduce  the  duties  on 
excise  articles — soap,  malt,  bricks,  inc., 
&c. — the  whole  of  the  benefit  is  derived  by 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  I  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principle,  so  long  as 
there  are  any  excise  duties  to  be  reduced, 
the  Legislature  should  prefer  to  levy  these 
duties,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  of  customs. 
The  excise  duty  on  soap,  for  instance, 
amounts  to  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  soap  is  an  ar- 
ticle which,  next  to  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  adds  more  than  anything  else  to  tho 
comforts  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  equally  im- 
portant in  manufactures.  Then  there  is 
an  excise  duty  upon  hops — a  duty  realiz- 
ing to  the  revenue  only  some  200,00(Ji.  or 
300,000^.,  hut  yet  not  less  than  2d,  per 
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pound,  and  levied  with  rcAtrictions  most 
incuuvenicnt  to  the  producer,  as  the  bop- 
grower  cannot  dry  his  hops  without  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  to  the  excise  officer  to 
attend  the  process.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the 
malt  duty.  As  it  amounts  to  5,000,0002. 
per  annum,  it  would  not  be  possible,  with 
a  surplus  of  2,400,000?.,  to  remit  the  whole 
of  that  duty  ;  but  at  a  future  period  the 
surplus  might  be  larger ;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  remitting  this  duty  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, there  might  be  a  tax,  perhaps,  on 
beer,  which  might  realize  half  the  amount 
of  the  malt  duty,  and  thus  the  House  might 
be  enabled  to  take  off  altogether  the  other 
half  of  the  duty,  and  entirely  relieve  the 
maltAter  and  farmer  from  the  restrictions 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  them.  Mr.  Ilus- 
kisson  well  said,  that  the  malt  duty  amount- 
ed to  60  or  70  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  barley,  and  that  the  restrictions  and 
inconveniences  incident  to  the  excise  were 
equivalent  to  at  least  50  per  cent.  more. 
The  malt  duty  is  fixed,  whatever  the  qua- 
lity of  the  barley  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  the  malting  is  almost  restricted  to  the 
superior  barley.  The  regulations  of  the 
Excise  impose  the  most  severe  restrictions 
on  the  farmer  to  prevent  him  from  steeping 
his  barley.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has,  indeed,  declared  that  experiments 
had  been  made  by  learned  professors,  not 
by  agriculturists,  proving  that  raw  barley 
was  as  good  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  as 
malted  barley.  But  the  opinion  of  these 
learned  professors  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  practical  agriculturists  ;  and 
Mr.  Iludson,  one  of  the  largest  graziers 
and  farmers  in  the  country,  who  expended 
10,000{.  a  year  in  oil-cake  alone,  has  chal- 
lenged the  Government  and  their  professors 
to  a  trial  of  the  virtue  of  malted  barley,  at 
the  rate  of  five  quarters  malted  to  seven 
quarters  of  raw.  I  find  that  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  hke  small  numbers  of  ex- 
amples in  financial  matters,  so  they  like 
short  numbers  in  examples  on  cattle.  [The 
noble  Lord  quoted  two  examples  from  the 
Report  of  the  C'oinniissioncrs  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  Malt  in  fattening  Cattle, 
of  the  feeding  of  two  cows  and  two  bull<x;ks 
with  malt  and  with  barley.]  The  noble 
Lord  proceeded — I  think.  Sir,  when  I 
come  to  analyse  the  re]>ort  of  102 
pages,  I  shall  find  that  the  experi- 
ments there  mentioned  are  not  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  three  years' 
experience  of  the  present  Government. 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  at  all  events 


so  far  as  Uie  inconvenience  is  concerned 
which  these  restrictions  impose  upon  tlie 
farmers,  that  the  question  remains  just 
where  it  did  before  any  experiments  were 
made.  Having  dealt  with  this  part  of  the 
question,  I  am  unwilling  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of 
silk  manufactures.  I  object  to  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
due  protection  to  all  these  interests.  I 
have  never  been  in  favour  of  any  prohibitory 
duty ;  but  I  cannot  understand  why,  as 
long  as  you  consent  to  levy  a  duty  of  70 
per  cent,  upon  malt — as  long  as  you  levy 
a  duty  upon  the  grain  of  this  country  be- 
fore it  is  distilled  into  spirits,  making  it 
altogether  a  duty  of  400  per  cent,  before 
the  barley,  or  any  grain,  whatever  it  might 
be,  can  be  converted  into  spirits — as  long 
as  you  levy  a  duty  of  36  per  cent.,  ad  va- 
lorem, upon  soap — and  as  long  as  you  levy 
a  duty  of  something  like  25  per  cent,  upon 
bricks,  I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
principle  you  abolish  duties  on  foreign  com- 
modities when  imported,  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeding the  30  per  cent,  which  you  have 
hitherto  levied  upon  corn,  and  yet  levy, 
generally  speaking,  upon  silk.  I  am  aware 
there  are  some  articles  on  which  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  remitted  duty  amount- 
ing to  147  per  cent.  It  is  upon  caps  and 
turbans.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations offered  to  the  agriculturists.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturists this  relief  will  apply.  I  know 
not  whether  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intend 
that  the  wives  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers, or  the  labourers  themselves,  or  the  far- 
mers, or  their  wives,  are  to  deck  themselves 
out  in  these  turbans  and  caps  of  French 
manufacture. '  As  far  as  the  agricultural 
interest  is  concerned,  we  would  rather  seo 
the  bonnet  makers,  and  hatters,  and  dress- 
makers of  this  country  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  present  monopoly,  than 
accept  any  such  comi>en8ation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Then,  Sir,  1  will 
refer  to  the  article  of  timber.  The  duty 
reducetl  upon  Baltic  timber  already  has 
amounted  to  30(.  per  load.  What  has 
been    the    result  ?     Why,   that  while  the 

f)rice  of  English  (»ak  was  reduced  I2t.  a 
oad,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  compared  with  the  three  years  that 
Baltic  timber  was  admitted  into  competi- 
tion, and  whilst  the  price  of  Canada  timljer 
wa«  also  reduced,  the  Baltic  growers  were 
enabled  so  far  to  increase  their  ])rice,  that 
they  have  put  \0s.   upon  each  load  into 
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their  pockets  for  the  last  three  years ;  and 
this  last  year  they  have  profited  to  the 
amount  of  17«.  6d.  upon  each  load.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Baltic 
growers  have  now  got  a  monopoly  given  to 
them  by  your  measures ;  and  you  are  pro- 
posing now  to  increase  that  monojKjly,  by 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  10s.  a  load 
more.  They  are  amply  protected  by  the 
difference  between  the  freight  from  Canada 
and  the  Baltic  of  20s.  a  load ;  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  for  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber growers  to  compete  with  the  Baltic 
growers.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
afford  to  sell  their  timber  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  sell  it  now ;  and  the  result  will 
be,  that  the  Baltic  growers,  not  being  ex- 
posed to  competition,  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  high  price  their  timber  now  bears. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  it  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  foreign  timber  that 
has  caused  the  great  consumption  lately ; 
but  we  have  had  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson)  that  there  would  not  be  one 
foot  less  of  timber  consumed  on  the  rail- 
ways in  this  country,  whether  the  duty  was 
55«.,  or  whether  it  was  reduced,  as  you 
now  propose  to  reduce  it,  to  1 5>.  Upon  an 
average,  there  is  now  consumed  upon  rail- 
ways in  this  country  5,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  This  would  be  equally  con- 
sumed, whether  the  price  was  lOt.  a  load 
more,  or  \0s.  a  load  less.  If  the  consump- 
tion had  remained  the  same  as  it  was  for- 
merly, it  would  have  given  an  enormous 
increase  of  revenue  to  this  coimtry.  In  the 
year  1841,  there  were  imported  from  the 
Baltic  561,31.3  loads  of  timber.  This  was 
composed  of  timber  of  all  descriptions.  In 
the  year  1 845,  the  timber  so  imported  had 
risen  up  to  1,105,224  loads.  This  great 
increase  in  number  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  railway  speculation  ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
never  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
any  railway  company  whether  the  price  of 
timber  was  4i.  I0».  or  id.  The  price  was 
never  for  a  moment  taken  into  calculation 
in  any  discussion  before  the  railway  com- 
panies. Taking  30».  as  the  duty,  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  would  amount,  upon  the 
quantity  of  timber  I  have  mentioned,  to 
1,725,3364.  This  is  the  amount  of  duty 
which,  if  it  had  been  received,  might  have 
enabled  you  to  reduce  a  very  great  number 
of  those  excise  duties  that  are  now  inflict- 
ed. You  might  have  remitted  the  soap 
duties,  brick  duties,  and  hop  duties,  if  you 
bad  such  a  sum  of  money  as  that  to  deal 
with.  Well,  then,  let  us  see  whether  the 
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reduction  of  these  duties  has  had  the  effect 
which  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
anticipated  it  would  have — which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bolton  ima- 
gined it  would  have  in  1839.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  that  the  reduction  in 
the  timber  duties  woidd  have  induced  fo- 
reign countries  to  reduce  their  tariffs,  and 
take  more  of  our  manufactures  in  return. 
None  of  these  foreign  Governments  have 
as  yet  reduced  their  tariffs.  We  are  told 
that  Prussia  will ;  but  it  has  not  yet  done 
so.  Has  the  remission  of  duty  on  our  part 
induced  them  to  take  any  more  of  your 
cotton  manufactures  ?  I  find  in  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  made,  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  which  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
— I  mean  a  pamphlet  I  have  quoted  before, 
entitled  "  The  Free  Trade  Policy  Exa- 
mined, by  a  Liverpool  Merchant,"  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  pamphlets  written 
upon  the  subject — it  says,  as  regards  these 
countries,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  the  export  of  plain  cottons  in  the 
year  1843  amounted  to  2,212,936  yards; 
but  in  the  year  1845,  far  from  increasing, 
the  export  of  cottons  only  amounted  to 
2,048,678  yards,  being  a  decrease  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  plain  cottons 
exported  from  this  country.  On  printed 
cottons,  I  find  there  was  an  export  to  those 
four  countries  of  1,207,198  yards  in  1843  ; 
and  in  the  year  1 845  the  quantity  decreased 
to  971,156  yards,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent.  Then  it  seems  it  is  vain 
for  you  to  attempt  to  entice  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  vour  manufactures  by  import- 
ing their  produce  either  free  or  at  a  low  re- 
duction of  duty.  You  cannot,  as  has  been 
ably  said  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli),  break  down 
their  hostile  tariffs  by  your  free  imports. 
This  was  not  the  policy  of  Pitt.  His  po- 
licy was  by  treaty  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
reciprocal  advantages  for  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  In  his  great  measure  of  com- 
mercial regulation  with  France,  Mr.  Pitt 
distinctly  founded  that  measure  upon  a 
ground  the  very  reverse  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He 
distinctly  founded  his  policy  upon  this 
ground,  not  that  the  free  air  of  competition 
was  good  for  the  producers  of  this  country, 
but  that  the  great  manufactures  of  France, 
and  the  great  productions  of  France,  shoidd 
not  clash  with  the  great  productions  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Pitt  compared  the 
French  and  English  to  two  traders,  in  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  life,  not  at  all  interfering 
one  with  the  other  ;  and  the  policy  of  his 
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measure  was  this,  that  whilst  the  duties 
upon  French  goods  were  reduced,  espe- 
cially upon  French  brandy,  about  100  per 
cent.,  he  bargained  that  the  duties  upon  the 
manufactures  of  English  production  should 
on  no  one  article  exceed  15  per  cent.;  15, 
10,  and  5  per  cent.,  were  the  duties  levied 
by  the  French  Government  upon  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  Mr.  Pitt  argued, 
that  for  every  1,000/.  France  gave  to  Eng- 
land, she  must  have  given  a  million.  His 
language,  in  speaking  of  France,  was  that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  French 
would  consent  to  yield  up  advantages  with- 
out any  idea  of  a  return.  But  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  now  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  any  return.  They  have 
given  away  all  they  had  to  give.  France 
will  take,  Russia  will  take,  Prussia  will 
take,  the  United  States  of  America  will 
take,  all  the  boons  you  have  offered 
them,  and  kindly  thank  you  for  the  same, 
and  in  return  they  will  give  you  nothing. 
You  should  have  held  back  these  advan- 
tages and  bargained  with  them,  and  then 
you  might  have  induced  them  to  reduce 
their  tariffs.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  propose 
to  admit  the  grain  of  France  or  any  other 
produce  which  would  clash  with  the  policy 
of  this  country.  That  was  a  sound  princi- 
ple of  a  great  Minister ;  and  did  that  policy 
differ  from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson  or 
that  of  Mr.  Canning?  Why,  when  the 
United  States  of  America  raised  their  du- 
ties on  rolled  iron  in  the  year  1823  or 
1824,  did  Mr.  Canning  sit  down  in  silence 
and  endure  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  should  have  higher  duties  placed 
upon  their  manufactures  without  a  return  of 
any  value  ?  No.  He  issued  an  Order  in 
Council,  and  took  immediate  means  to  be 
avenged  upon  them  for  the  high  duties 
they  had  placed  upon  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.  What  was  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  that  House,  in  the  year 
1828,  when  speaking  of  the  American 
tariff?  When  that  tariff  was  raised  upon 
cotton,  and  especially  upon  woollen,  the 
Americans  entered  into  a  nice  calculation 
to  know  how  much  they  would  be  affected 
by  our  reduction  of  5d.  a  pound  upon  wool, 
and  having  ascertained  that  it  would  make 
a  difference  of  14  percent,  in  the  practical 
protection  which  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  received,  they  raised  their 
duty  immediately.  Mr.  Huskisson,  refer- 
ring tq  that  tariff  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  States  Government,  said  that  if 
they  persevered  in  their  course  he  would 
take  meMores  to  retaliate.     That  Gentle- 


man asked,  how  should  it  be  expected,  that 
if  you  submit  passively  to  such  procectlings 
as  those  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
you  can  expect  that  other  countries  will 
continue  to  allow  your  produce  and  manu- 
factures to  enter  their  markets  at  low 
duties?  Mr.  Huskisson  even,  in  the  article 
of  cotton,  said,  you  must  put  a  duty  upon 
cotton  at  once  and  for  all.  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  it  in  your  own  East  Indies. 
He  referred  to  what  protection  had  done 
for  indigo ;  and  said,  that  the  time  was 
when  you  had  to  seek  your  indigo  from  fo- 
reign markets,  but  by  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  in  the  East  Indies,  we  had  been 
enabled  to  supply  ourselves,  and  so  it  would 
l>e  with  cotton.  That  Gentleman  advised 
them  to  give  to  the  East  Indies  a  protect- 
ing duty  on  cotton,  and  it  would  then  sup- 
ply us  with  the  article,  and  we  should 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  obtain  it  from 
America.  It  is  very  clear,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson 's  notions  of  free  trade  were 
not  for  us  to  have  free  trade  without  any 
reciprocity.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  pre- 
tends to  be  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  he 
is  certainly  not  walkiug  in  the  true  course 
pointed  out  by  that  Gentleman.  Neither 
is  he  walking  in  the  course  of  policy  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Canning  or  Mr.  I'itt.  But 
what  is  the  course  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  ?  They  appear  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  reducing  the  duty  on  the  pro- 
ducts  of  those  countries  which  have  hostile 
tariffs.  Their  reductions  are  chiefly  upon 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
countries  of  the  Zollverein,  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  these 
are  the  countries  which  have  the  highest 
protective  duties.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  wiser  policy  would  be  to  reduce  the 
duties  upon  the  prcKlucts  of  those  countries 
which  take  our  manufactures  at  a  low  duty, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  more  especially 
upon  the  products  of  those  countries  which, 
having  no  ships  of  their  own,  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  their  produce  in  the  ships 
of  this  countiT.  Thus  China,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000,000— China,  which  levies 
a  duty  of  6\  per  cent,  upon  our  goods — 
China  which  has  no  ships  of  her  own  to 
carry  her  produce — China,  which  is  re- 
moved to  such  a  distance,  that  it  requires  a 
Chinaman  thirteen  months  to  make  a  voy- 
age from  this  country  to  China  and  back — 
there  is  an  opportunity,  if  you  arc  deter- 
mined to  reduce  your  customs  duties — 
there  is  a  jfreat  opportimity  for  you  to  en- 
courage your  trade  with  China.  You  raise 
250  per  cent,  of  duty  upon  tea,  which,  next 
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to  bread,  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  poor  in  this  country.  On 
what  principle  do  you  say  that  you  will  not 
continue  to  levy  a  duty  which  never  since 
1842  has  amounted  to  27  per  cent,  on  fo- 
reign com,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  a  duty 
of  250  per  cent,  upon  tea,  which  is  paid  by 
the  poor  ?  We  have  in  the  reports  of  the 
Canadian  newspapers  which  were  received 
two  days  ago,  an  example  of  what  the  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  tea  will  do  in  the 
way  of  consumption.  I  see  it  stated  in  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada, 
that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Canada  has 
risen  tenfold  since  they  reduced  the  duty. 
Well,  then,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  re<luco  the 
duty  on  tea  in  this  country,  where  the  taste 
for  tea  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  can  possibly  have  done  in  the  colder 
climate  of  North  America,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  here  also  its  consumption  would 
be  greatly  increased.  But,  instead  of  that, 
yon  reduce  the  duties  on  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  will  not  take  your 
manufactures  in  return,  and  which  already 
engross  the  great<>r  part  of  the  carrying 
trade.  Take  the  United  States  for  exam- 
ple. I  find  by  a  report  that  the  clearances 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Boston,  Charleston,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1845,  consisted  of  127 
British  vessels,  measuring  79,417  tons,  and 
no  less  than  463  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  measuring  305,229  tons,  so  that 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  tonnage  employed 
in  that  trade  belong  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  By  another  statement,  which 
uppears  to  be  well  authenticated,  it  seems 
that  of  the  whole  shipping  trade  of  Liver- 
pool half  is  employed  in  the  trade  to  our 
own  Colonies.  Therefore  1  think  that  the 
policy  which  is  pursued  in  the  measures 
before  the  Ilouse,  is  one  which  is  not  con- 
ducive either  to  the  maritime  strength  or 
to  the  national  prosperity  of  the  country.  I 
have  said  on  former  occasions,  and  I  think 
it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  upon  the 
House,  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  trade 
of  this  country  being  carried  on  in  foreign 
ships,  is  not  limited  to  the  freights  or  to 
the  crews  employed,  or  even  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  itself.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  shipowners,  or  even  to  the  sailors,  but 
it  extends  much  further.  The  provisioning 
of  those  ships  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  when  a  British  ship  comes  home,  and 
the  men  are  paid  off  in  a  British  port,  all 


the  wages  earned  by  the  seamen  are  spent 
in  that  British  port.  The  publican,  the 
baker,  and  the  slopseller,  the  tailor,  all 
come  in  for  their  share.  But  if  the  goods 
of  a  foreign  country  are  carried  in  the  ships 
of  a  foreign  country,  the  sailors  spend  none 
of  their  money  in  this  country.  They  re- 
turn home — they  are  paid  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  in  that  country  they  expend 
all  their  wages.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
many  of  those  classes  who  now  cry  out 
for  free  trade  will  find  their  own  profits 
greatly  curtailed,  if  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  should  issue  in  more  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  this  country  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
country  to  foreign  ships.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  when  I  urge  the  question  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  npon  the  notice  of  the  House 
and  the  country,  I  shall  be  told  in  return, 
that  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
shipping  interest  in  the  Baltic  has  increased 
threefold  within  the  last  five  years,  yet  our 
own  shipping  has  increased  also.  But 
what  is  that,  if  all  other  nations  bent  us  in 
the  race  ?  It  is  no  good  to  us  that  we  pro- 
gress at  a  certain  pace,  if  all  other  nations 
should  far  outstrip  us ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  number  of  seamen  employed 
by  us  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
so  long  ago  as  1769  was  28,000,  and  that 
now  they  only  amount  to  9,000,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  great  falling-off  in  the 
employment  of  our  seamen  in  those  coun- 
tries which  from  Colonies  have  become  in- 
dependent States,  is  matter  for  very  im- 
portant consideration.  Coupled  with  that 
comes  the  question  of  the  Canadas.  I  am 
aware  an  impression  has  gone  forth,  that 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  appeau^nce 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  being  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Canadas,  which  I  noticed  on 
a  former  occasion — an  impression  has  gone 
forth  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
obtained  a  great  triumph,  and  that  the  Ca- 
nadas are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  po- 
licy. I  confess  that  after  having  read  the 
debates  and  the  Canada  newspapers,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover  on  what  those  who 
take  this  view  of  the  question  ground  their 
opinion.  True  it  is,  that  the  first  minority 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  put 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  has 
been  overcome  ;  but  how  has  it  been  over- 
come ?  It  has  been  overcome  by  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  introduced  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  measures  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department.  They 
have  declined  to  adopt  free  trade ;  hut  they 
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wy  there  is  •  3<.  duty,  which  haa  been 
placed  upon  the  frontier  for  the  protection 
of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we 
consent  to  remove  that  duty.     Thoy  say  if 
you  desire  it  we  shall  ren)ove  that  protec- 
tion ;  we  shall  consent  to  allow  wheat  to 
pass  in  bond,  as  it  were,  for  exportation  to 
the    mother    country.      But    we    will    not 
consent  to  adopt  measures  of  free  trade  as 
the  policy  of  our  country.     But  does  that 
express  satisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
Government  ?    None  whatever.    They  say, 
looking  at  our  hopeless  position — looking 
to  the  two  parties  in  this  House,  and  see- 
ing that  each  of  them  threatens  to  anni- 
hilate the  interests  of  Canada,  we  consent 
only  because  we   feel   that  we   have   no 
power  to  resist.     What  is  the  language 
that  is  held,  not  by  the  party  of  M.  Papi- 
neau — not  by  the  party  of  M.  Baldwin — not 
by  the  Opposition  ;  but  what  is  the  lan- 
guage that  is  held  by  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vants themselves  in  Canada  ?    What  is  the 
language   that  is   still  held   by   Her  Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor  General  ?    At  a  meeting  in 
Toronto  that  gentleman  had  formerly  said 
thet  if  the  object  of  the  Imperial  measures 
was  by  gradual  degrees  to  attach  the  Ca- 
nadian colonists  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  they  would  not  be  the  cul- 
pable parties,  but  that  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature, over  whom   they  had  no   con- 
trol, must  bear  the  blame.      Is  he  con- 
verted now  ?     Does  he  think  the  measures 
which  he  formerly  denounced,   now  to  bo 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada?   Far  from  it.    This  is  the  languoge, 
even  whilst  he  advocates  them,  which  he 
holds  concerning  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.     He  says,  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  trade,  the  commercial 
existence,  the  means  of  revenue,  and  the 
credit  of  Canada  were  in  danger,  it  is  this. 
What   satisfaction  with   the   measures  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  to  be  found 
in  language  like  this  ?     Then  what  says 
Mr.  Draper,  the  Attorney  General  ?     He 
says,    the     effects    of    these    alterations 
threaten  evils  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
What  satisfaction  is  there  to  be  discovered 
here  with  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ?     Can  any  one  discover  con- 
tentment  with   Her   Majesty's    Ministers, 
and  approbation  of  the  Imperial  policy,  in 
language  such  as  this  ?     But  here  is  the 
reason  which  he  assigns  for  supporting  the 
measures  of  free  trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
reducing  the  frontier  duty  on  wheat.     I  see 
it  coming,  and  I  tell  the  people  of  this  pro- 
rince,  it  is  no  use  shutting  their  eyes  to 


the  fact,  that  if  we  cannot  make  our  works 
pay  for  what  they  have  cost,  we  had  better 
de<'lare  for  bankru[itcy  and  repudiation  at 
once.     Well,  then,  what  is  the  feeUng  of 
the   trade  ?     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Young,  of  the  finn  of  Buchanan, 
Hamilton,    and  Co.,   the   largest   firm    in 
Canada — a  firm  whose  capital,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, amounts  to  the  sum  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million    sterling,   whose  business    is 
entirely  what  is  called  commission  business 
— that  is,  the  exportation  of  goods  of  all 
descriptions  to  Canada — what  is  the  lan- 
guage which  he  holds?     He  writes  from 
Hamilton.      He  says,  that  the  drawback 
bill   which   the   American   Congress   have 
passed,  and  the  bill  permitting  the  ware- 
housing of  goods  which  is  before  them, 
show  that  the  Americans  are  alive  to  the 
new  importation  trade  which  is  about  to 
be  opened  up,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
it ;    that   the  Erie  Canal  Company  have 
reduced  their  dues  on  goods  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  that  offers  have  been  made  to 
carry  goo<ls  from  New  York  to  Hamilton 
through   the  lakes  by   stcom   at  the  fol- 
lowing rates — pig  iron,  22J  cents,  that  is 
11^.;  sugar,  28  cents,  or  1».  2d.;  fine 
goods,  3.3  cents,  or  1«.  4Jrf.  per  100  lbs. 
each.     This  was  a  cost  with  which  they 
could  not  compete  in  conveying  goods  to 
Hamilton  by  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  this  will  make  New 
York  a  much  more  important  point  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  and  it  will  greatly 
lessen  the  importance  of  Montreal.     This 
is  the  trade  with  which  wo  were  told  Ca- 
nada West  was  not  concerned.    The  writer 
went  on  to  say,  this,  of  course,  will  be  a 
great  injury  to  British  shipping,  and  a  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  Americans.    The 
practice  of  a  great  trading  interest  is  worth 
more   than    a    hundred    statements,   or   a 
hundred  arguments.       I  gather  from  the 
last   paragraph    of  this   letter,   thot    this 
great  trading  firm,  whose  capital  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  hold  the 
opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  oltera- 
tion  in  our  commercial  jwlicy,  they  must 
prepare  to  wind  up  their  business.     Hav- 
ing read  the  paragraph,  the  noble  Lord 
proceeded :    Having  thus  dealt  with  the 
Canadian  question,  I  look  to  Germany — 
to  the  Zollverein — and  I  ask  what  prospect 
is  there  of  our  obtaining  any  beneficial  re- 
turn for  the  generosity  with  which  we  have 
opened  our  commercial  orms  to  them.     I 
look  at  the  results  of  the  Zollverein,  which 
was  established  in  1836.     I  find  that  the 
net  revenue  from  the  tolls  levied  by  the 
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ZoUverein  in  1834  amounted  to  1,826,840^. 
In  the  year  1844  the  revenue  had  grown 
to  the  sum  of  3,781,710?.  It  had  more 
than  doubled  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
These  are  the  results,  not  of  free  trade, 
but  of  restricted  trade.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  well  aware  that 
the  mode  of  distributing  this  revenue  is  ac- 
cording to  the  population  in  each  country 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  divided,  as  it  were, 
by  a  poll  tax  upon  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  result  is,  that  the  revenue 
averaged  Is.  6|<i.  per  head  during  the  first 
period,  whilst  it  had  risen  to  2s.  9\d.  per 
head  during  1844.  Now,  I  ask  whether 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  when  the  policy 
of  the  ZoUverein  has  answered  so  admira- 
bly, that  the  people  will  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  tariffs  from  which  the  taxes 
are  levied  in  a  way  so  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  especially  when  you  have  no 
longer  anything  to  offer  them  in  return. 
Had  you  retained  your  duties — had  you 
said  we  will  reduce  our  duties  on  corn, 
on  timber,  or  on  the  hosiery  of  Saxony ; 
if  Saxony  will  allow  our  iron,  our  cutlery, 
our  hardware,  our  cotton,  or  our  woollen 
manufactures  to  be  imported  at  low  duties, 
then  that  would  have  been  a  reasonable 
ground  why  our  duties  should  have  been 
relaxed.  But  you  have  given  them  all 
they  could  ask.  You  have  opened  wide 
your  markets  to  them,  and  have  left  them 
no  more  they  can  desire,  while  they  are 
prepared  to  protect  their  manufactures  ; 
and  by  their  protection  they  have  nursed 
their  manufactures  almost  into  a  rivalry 
with  our  own.  Their  policy  is  this — to 
take  your  yams  and  your  twists — your 
raw  manufactured  articles,  and  then  to 
manufacture  them  into  valuable  goods. 
That  is  the  policy  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. I  find  that  in  1836  they  imported 
95  centners  of  iron — that  is,  100  lbs.  in 
weight;  in  1841  they  imported  98,600 
centners ;  but  they  will  take  none  of  your 
cutlery  or  hardware.  Of  bars  of  iron, 
in  1836  they  took  172  centners;  which 
increased  to  .550,000  centners  in  1844. 
I  find  that,  in  like  manner,  of  raw  yam, 
in  1838,  they  took  363.000  centners;  in 
1841,  they  took  464,000  centners.  I  find 
that  they  spun  at  home  altogether  561,000 
centners  of  yarn,  which,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  difference  in  value  between  raw 
yarn  and  cotton,  the  average  value  of  cot- 
ton being  three  or  four  times  that  of  yarn, 
would  amount  to  12,000,000?.  sterling. 
And  to  show  how  protection  has  succeeded 
in  nursing  their  manufactures,  I  may  state, 


that  in  1841  they  exported  no  less  than 
87,000  centners  of  cotton  hosiery  goods. 
On  these  grounds,  seeing  no  just  reason 
to  hope,  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, that  you  will  induce  foreign  countries 
to  take  your  manufactures — that  by  your 
course  of  free  trade  you  will  obtain  reci- 
procity in  return— on  these  grounds  I  have 
opposed  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  I  think  that  the  result  of  these 
proceedings  will  be  to  give  a  benefit,  a 
great  benefit,  to  foreigners,  and  to  inflict  a 
corresponding  injury  upon  ourselves.  I 
wish,  when  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try will  admit  of  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
that  you  should  reduce  those  taxes  of 
which  the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  England.  I  wish  to  see  those 
duties  reduced — if  you  can  afford  to  reduce 
duties — which  bear  upon  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  will  consent  to  take 
our  manufactures  in  return.  I  wish  to 
see  duties  reduced  in  favour  of  those  coun- 
tries with  which  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  your  own  shipping, 
instead  of  reducing  duties  on  the  produce  of 
those  countries  which  have  ships  of  their 
own  in  which  to  convey  their  produce;  and, 
above  all,  I  object  to  the  policy  which 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  dealing  with  nations  as  they 
deal  with  their  Friends  in  this  House, 
bearing  hard  on  those  which  deal  kindly 
with  you,  and  of  making  concessions  only 
to  tho.se  who  oppose  you.  I  object  to 
their  policy,  that  it  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  concessions  to  hostile  rivals, 
to  enemies,  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
us  and  to  our  interests;  and  that  it  refuses 
concessions,  and  turns  the  cold  shoulder  to 
those  countries  which  manifest  towards  us 
a  friendly  feeling  ;  and  on  these  grounds  I 
move  that  the  Report  be  taken  into  further 
consideration  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  LAWSON  said,  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  he  had  agreed  to  follow  the  noblo 
Lord,  longe  ted  proximus  intervallo,  in 
seconding  his  Motion  ;  but  he  did  so  with 
the  greatest  sincerity,  as  the  noble  Lord's 
views  were  in  accordance  with  the  ])rin- 
ciples  which  he  (Mr.  Lawson)  had  en- 
tertained all  his  life,  and  particularly  in 
1842,  when  the  amended  Tariff  was  pro- 
posed. He  had  opposed  that  measure, 
and  had  he  then  been  supported  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  he  would  have  pressed 
his  Amendment  to  a  division.  However, 
he  was  glad  now  to  find  that  after  three 
years'  experience  of  the  policy  of  the  right 
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hon.  Baronet,  liis  protectionist  Friends 
agreed  with  him  in  their  opinions  of  its  inju- 
rious effects.  The  present  dissensions  in  the 
party  had  been  alluded  to  as  if  those  who 
were  called  the  country  party  were  really 
acting  against  the  principles  which  they  had 
formerly  supported.  Now,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  opinions  of  his  hon.  Friends 
at  that  time  were  as  much  opposed  to  the 
free-trade  system  as  they  are  now.  The 
only  reason  why  they  then  supported  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  expectation 
held  out  to  them  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  those  concessions  then  made 
would  avert  the  necessity  of  further  inno- 
vation, and  would  afford  a  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  free  trade. 
He  would  now  refer  to  the  measures 
immediately  before  the  House.  And, 
first,  as  respected  manufactures  :  he  had 
at  several  previous  periods  stated  his 
objection  to  the  lowering  of  duties  which 
had  been  for  some  years  levied  on  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  bad  effect  of 
reducing  the  duty  had  been  strongly  shown 
by  a  return  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire.  From  that  return  it 
was  shown  that  by  the  relaxation  of  duty 
the  imports  of  foreign  boots  and  shoes  had 
been  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled, 
thus  displacing  the  profit  of  trade  and  the 
wages  of  workmen  to  that  amount.  He  was 
sorry  that  such  an  effect  should  take  place 
under  the  sanction  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  next  fact  to  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  drawing  attention  was  connected 
with  the  linen  trade.  He  had  stated  be- 
fore, that  the  home  growth  of  flax  was  of 
essential  service.  Since  he  had  made  that 
statement,  a  Papor  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  fully  supporting  the 
doctrines  of  protection  which  he  advocated. 
That  Paper  stated  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
not  bo  too  much  to  expect  that  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  linen  trade  would  take  place 
in  Ireland — a  trade  that,  properly  fostered, 
might  run  parallel  with  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  this  difference  to  the  advantage  of  the 
linen  trade,  that  whereas  the  raw  material 
in  one  case  was  brought  from  abroad,  in 
the  other  it  might  all  be  produced  in  this 
country,  and  the  whole  return  be  expended 
in  labour  at  home  ;  as  it  stotxl,  however,  five 
or  six  millions  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
annually,  to  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  for 
the  purchase  of  that  which  might  be  grown 
at  home  with  profit  to  the  farmer  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  labourer.  Ho  would  now 
advert  to  potatoes ;  and  if  the  subject  was 


distasteful  to  the  House,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  recollect  that  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  hud  once 
been  based  upon  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  or  the  appearance,  as  it  had  been 
called,  of  the  potato  rot,  or  the  potato 
famine.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  siud, 
with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  potato, 
"wait  till  May."  The  House  haid  now 
waited  until  May;  and  what  did  they  hear? 
Why,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  a 
speech  not  long  time  since  delivered,  had 
said,  that  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  his 
free-trade  measures.  So  these  measures 
could  now  go  unfettered  to  another  House, 
stripped  of  all  that  maudlin  sentinientality 
with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  the  al- 
leged failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes.  He 
could  not  avoid  objecting  to  the  use  which 
had  been  made  of  the  name  of  Providence, 
during  the  jtrogress  of  the  debates,  ascrib- 
ing to  it  the  afflictive  calamity  which  had 
been  exaggerated  for  a  party  purpose.  It 
has  been  even  asserted  by  a  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that  "  the 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  "  free  trade, 
thereby  implying  that  Providence  had 
been  the  author  of  evil,  that  presumed  good 
might  come  —  a  doctrine  abhorrent  from 
just  sentiments  of  a  mild  and  benignant 
overruling  Power.  After  the  late  favour- 
able season,  he  would  rather  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  historian,  "  lienif/nUate  Dei,  et 
modi'sti)!  lUemis  rebtis  extremis  suhventum 
tit."  The  assertion  he  had  made  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  as  to  the  great  fluctuations 
in  prices  since  the  passing  of  the  first 
free-trade  measures  in  1 842,  and  as  to  tho 
low  price  at  which  Yorkshire  potatoes  had 
been  offered  in  vain  for  sale  in  London, 
were  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  In  resnect 
to  foreign  potatoes  a  duty  had  existea  in 
1842  that  was  nearly  prohibitory — he  be- 
lieved it  amounted  to  2/.  If  they  looked 
to  the  returns  connected  with  that  article, 
since  1842,  they  would  find  a  fair  speci- 
men of  what  they  might  reasonably  expect 
in  case  they  should  have  a  frt>c  trade  in 
com.  He  would  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions :  Had  the  price  of  potatoes  been 
lowered  since  1 842  ?  Had  their  law  made 
them  independent  of  seasons  ?  Had  it 
made  them  receive  an  ample  foreign  sup- 
ply? And  lastly,  bad  the  prices  been 
sternly  ?  In  respect  to  the  last  question, 
the  returns  which  he  held  in  his  bond 
stated  that  the  prices  of  potatoes  had 
fluctuated  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  from 
40#.  to  90«.     And  in  the  present   season 
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the  prices  raried  from  10*.  to  150s.  If 
that  was  so,  what  a  contrast  this  afforded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sliding  scale,  under 
which  prices  had  been  perfectly  steady,  and 
the  greatest  variation  had  been  only  33  per 
cent.  As  that  statement  had  been  cheered 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  would  state 
now,  when  the  greatest  rise  in  potatoes 
took  place,  it  was  in  December  last.  In 
December,  1843,  the  highest  average  of 
potatoes  was  5Ss.  ;  in  184-1:  the  highest 
average  was  5S$. :  and  in  December,  1845, 
the  prices  rose  to  90».  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  woiUd  cheer  this.  The  mo- 
ment that  Peel's  Tariff  came  out,  from  90». 
they  went  up  to  150».  It  appeared  by  the 
reports  that  up  to  the  1st  January,  1846, 
the  greatest  increase  in  any  article  of  ex- 
port was  in  potatoes,  the  declared  value 
having  been  before  that  5, 0002.,  and  for 
the  year  ending  January,  1846,  it  was 
23,0002.  He  presumed  that  23,000/. 
would  purchase  10,000  tons  of  potatoes. 
If  that  was  the  case,  what  became  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Premier,  that  he  could 
not  find  vessels  to  import  10,000  tons  of 
potatoes  ?  If  there  were  vessels  8u£Bcient 
to  export  10,000  tons  of  potatoes,  there 
would  certainly  be  vessels  sufHcient  to 
import  them.  It  had  been  said  that  po- 
tatoes were  plentiful  in  Yorkshire,  and  he 
could  quote  from  two  respectable  local  jour- 
nals, the  Leedt  Mercury  and  the  Leeds  In- 
telligencer, in  corroboration  of  this.  One 
paragraph  which  gave  the  information  was 
headed  "  Important  Fact."  In  this  para- 
graph it  was  said  that  600  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes were  offering  weekly  at  2s.  a  bushel. 
They  had  also  been  sold  at  5d.  and  6d. 
per  peck.  A  gentleman,  an  inliabitant  of 
that  county,  had  also  told  him  that  pota- 
toes were  2s.  a  bushel  in  Yorkshire.  He 
had  also  written  to  his  man  of  business  in 
Yorkshire  upon  this  subject,  and  he  had 
found  that  potatoes  were  selling  near 
Ripon,  from  20d.  to  2s.  and  2s.  id.  a 
bushel.  At  Knaresborough  the  price  was 
2s.,  though  they  were  now  becoming  scarce 
for  seed.  The  same  person  also  said,  that 
so  large  a  quantity  of  potatoes  had  been 
set  this  year,  that  the  produce  would  be 
extremely  large,  and  the  price  low.  He  (Mr. 
Lawson)  had  also  stated,  that  a  cargo  of 
potatoes  had  been  brought  up  to  London 
from  Yorkshire,  and  could  not  be  sold. 
He  was  now  prepared  to  show  that  this 
was  really  the  case.  He  held  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  detailing  all  the  circumstances. 
The  potatoes  came  from  Howden.  They 
were  iu  quantity  fifty  tons,  had  cost  88«. 


a  ton,  and,  after  being  dressed  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  they  probably  cost  96s.  per 
ton.  The  cargo  was  kept  in  London  six 
weeks,  and  could  not  be  sold  even  at  50». 
per  ton.  This  very  cargo  was  now  at 
Selby,  on  its  way  to  Leeds.  [Sir  R.  Peel  : 
Was  the  cargo  good  ?]  Yes.  He  feared 
that  if  the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet passed,  which  he  trusted  they  would 
not,  corn  would  get  into  the  hands  of  factors, 
as  potatoes  had  done.  He  would  now  refer 
to  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  another 
place.  After  the  arguments  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  fears  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  another  House,  he  should  say,  that 
if  any  one  of  those  noble  persons  possessed 
the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  they  would  not 
yield  that  to  clamour  which  they  have  re- 
fused to  argument.  If,  however,  any  of 
the  aristocracy  should  truckle  to  any  Go- 
vernment in  power,  and  should  betray  that 
want  of  moral  courage  and  fortitude  the 
presence  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  one 
of  the  highest  ornaments  of  those  who 
were  of  the  highest  birth  in  this  country, 
then  he  would  say — 

"  Wliat  will  ennoble  uta,  or  nUvei,  or  cowards  f 
Alaa  :  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Although  in  one  instance  it  bad  been  at- 
tempted to  reanimate  that  blood  by  an  infu- 
sion of  curry-powder,  he  thought  the  blood 
of  the  Howards  would  fail  in  gaining  the 
respect  of  the  country  if  they  were  found 
truckling  or  subservient  to  Ministers.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  passing  of  this 
measure,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
as  destnjctive  of  individual  interests  as  it 
would  be  productive  of  national  degrada- 
tion. 

Alderman  HUMPHERY  said,  the  hon. 
Member  must  have  been  wofully  deceived 
to  suppose  that  potatoes  bought  in  York- 
shire at  88s.  a  ton,  and  raised  by  other 
charges  to  95s.,  could  be  sent  to  London, 
kept  for  six  weeks,  and  then  offered  at  50#. 
a  ton.  It  so  happened  that  from  20,000 
to  30,000  tons  of  potatoes  passed  over  his 
wharf  annually;  and  therefore  he  must 
know  something  of  the  matter.  He  did 
not  believe  that  at  any  time  there  had 
been  potatoes  at  50s.  a  ton,  except  in  a 
very  abundant  season,  when  they  had  been 
sold  for  the  cows.  This  year  potatoes  had 
come  to  London  from  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  the  result  they  had  been 
found  to  be  very  bad,  many  cargoes  hav- 
ing been  thrown  overboard  because  they 
had  been  spoiled.  At  the  present  moment, 
and  he  believed  through  the  whole  winter. 
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potatoes  grown  in  Yorkshire,  and  known  as 
the  Scotch  reds,  had  fetched  5/.  to  G/.  per 
ton  at  the  water  side  ;  in  fact,  they  had 
hecn  dearer  thin  year  than  any  year  within 
his  recollection.  No  potatoes  liad  been 
sold  of  the  quality  spoken  of  hy  the  hon. 
Memher,  the  Yorkshire  reds,  under  4i.,  and 
even  these  were  not  of  first-rate  quality.  If 
the  hon.  Member  would  only  let  him  look 
at  those  letters,  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  perfect  hoax  from  first  to 
last.  He  should  think  that  the  potatoes 
roust  have  been  rotten ;  and  it  being  found 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
sold  they  were  token  back.  [Mr.  Lawso.v 
handed  the  letter  to  the  worthy  Alderman.] 
The  pototoes  must  of  necessity  have  been 
in  a  gtotc  of  decomposition ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  explain  the  case 
was  by  supposing  that  the  owner  of  the 
ship  was  determined  to  get  his  freight  for 
them,  and  not  being  able  to  get  it  in  Lon- 
don took  them  back  to  Yorkshire. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  spoken.  He  had  heard  his 
hon.  Friend's  statement  with  very  con- 
siderable surprise,  for  he  could  not,  any 
more  than  the  worthy  Alderman  opposite, 
account  for  a  Yorkshireman  having  re- 
sorted to  so  singular  an  expedient  with  his 
potatoes,  unless  he  were  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  they  might  have  been  intended 
as  a  screen  for  the  conveyance  of  some 
smuggled  article,  a  circumstonce  which 
would  toke  away  any  wish  he  might  have 
to  examine  his  hon.  Friend's  correspond- 
ence. The  observations  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  appeared  to  him 
to  be  directed  to  two  points:  one  was,  a 
general  objection  entertained  by  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  removal  of  customs  duties  as 
compared  with  excise  duties;  the  other 
referred  to  the  inexpediency  of  making  any 
reduction  of  duty  on  articles  introduced 
from  countries  which  did  not  give  us  a  cor- 
responding advantage.  In  dealing  with 
the  financial  part  of  the  question,  the  noble 
Lord,  he  must  say,  did  lay  down  some 
principles  of  finance  which  at  least  had  the 
merit  of  being  entirely  new,  but  were  of 
such  a  character  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  chance  of  seeing  them  carried  into 
effect  by  any  persona  who  might  W  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  public  finances, 
unless,  indeed,  the  noble  Lord  himself 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  induce  the  House 
to  accede  to  principles  as  novel  as  those 
which  he  had  announced.     He  must  say, 


also,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  some 
principles  applying  to  trade  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  those  he  hod  recommended 
the  House  to  adopt  with  respect  to  finance. 
But  there  was  one  consolation  to  those 
who  had  heard  the  noble  Lord — the  one 
part  of  his  speech  was  an  eflectual  answer 
to  the  other;  so  that  those  who  heard  the 
noble  Lord  had  the  advantage  at  once  of 
hearing  his  objections,  and  of  hearing 
them  completely  answered.  The  noble 
Lord  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  excise  duties  ought  to  be  repealed ; 
that  by  the  total  repeal  you  ofiFer  a  great 
relief  to  persons  dealing  in  excisable 
articles,  and  get  rid  of  the  estobhsh- 
nients  employed  in  their  collection.  He 
gave  the  noble  Lord  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  that  argument ;  he  admitted  that 
if  you  could  repeal  all  the  excise  duties  you 
would  both  give  great  relief  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  get  rid  of  establishipents  which 
must  be  maintained  so  long  as  you  retoin 
any  part  of  the  duties.  But  when  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  raise  the  whole  revenue 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  customs  duties 
commensurate  with  the  reduction  in  the 
excise,  he  attempted  a  system  of  revenue 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  efioct  with 
advantage  to  this  country.  If  there  were 
arguments  in  favour  of  customs  duties  on 
particular  articles,  parallel  arguments 
might  be  adduced  with  respect  to  excise 
duties  on  certain  articles,  or  with  respect 
to  other  taxes,  which  might,  nevertheless, 
operate  unfavourably  on  particular  classes 
of  persons.  The  adoption  of  one  or  other 
class  of  duties  was,  after  all,  a  mere  question 
of  apportioningan  inconvenient  burden  in  the 
manner  least  obstructive  to  the  progress  of 
trade,  and  least  prejudicial  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community.  If  we,  having  a 
large  revenue  to  maintain,  took  on  ourselves 
to  repeal  the  greater  portion  of  the  excise 
duties,  the  necessary  consequence  would  bo 
the  imposition  on  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country  of  a  greater  burden,  which  would 
injuriously  interfere  with  its  progress,  and 
would  lay  an  unfair  burden  on  persons  con- 
suming articles  of  general  use  imported  into 
this  country.  Balancing  the  inconveniences 
and  benefits  which  would  result  to  the 
trade  of  this  country,  he  believed  the  system 
of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  prejudicial. 
The  noble  Lord  gave  a  statement  of  par- 
ticular articles,  the  duties  on  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  repeal, 
beginning  with  soap,  the  duty  on  which 
he  described  as  being  so  heavy  as  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  the  article  among 
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the  body  of  the  community.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  never 
disputed  that  the  repeal  of  the  soap  duty — 
provided  the  revenue  would  bear  it — would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  community ; 
nor  had  he  denied  that  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  same  duty  some  years  ago 
did  produce  great  benefit.  But  let  him 
remind  the  noble  Lord  that  the  price  paid 
for  soap  by  the  community  generally,  had 
hitherto  been  compounded  of  several  ele- 
ment.s — partly  of  the  duties  levied  on  im- 
ported commodities  of  which  the  soap  was 
made,  and  partly  of  the  excise  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article  itself.  If  they  had 
not  repealed  the  excise  duty,  and  given 
relief  to  the  consumer  by  that  reduc- 
tion, they  had  at  least  given  the  public 
this  advantage — the  duty  on  the  tallow  of 
which  the  soap  was  made  had  been  reduced 
one-half,  that  on  the  oil  of  which  the  soap  was 
made  had  been  reduced.  ["Hear."]  Ay,  but 
give  him  leave  to  say  these  were  themodesin 
which  the  industry  of  the  country  had  been 
stimulated,  and  foreign  trade  encouraged ; 
and  they  had  conferred  advantages  more 
than  equal  to  those  which  would  have  been 
derived  if  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
excise  duty  on  the  manufactured  article 
had  been  made.  Considering  these  things, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  public 
had  benefited  more  by  a  reduction  of  duties 
on  the  articles  of  which  the  soap  was  made, 
than  they  would  have  done  by  the  repeal  of 
an  equal  amount  of  the  excise  duty.  The 
tax  imposed  on  the  raw  material  of  manu- 
facture necessarily  enhanced  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  tax ;  whereas  the  excise  duty  being 
levied  on  the  last  stage  of  the  manufacture, 
and  credit  being  allowed  for  the  duty  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  manufacturer  had 
an  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  impose 
no  greater  burden  on  the  public  than  the 
amount  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Ho  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  bene- 
fits that  would  result  to  trade  from  a  revi- 
sion of  the  excise  laws ;  he  was  only  setting 
otf  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  excise 
laws,  the  inconvenience  of  exorbitant  cus- 
toms duties.  In  a  period  of  general  peace, 
when  trade  must  bo  encouraged,  and  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  community  in 
general  most  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  encouraged,  ho  did  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple hitherto  followed  in  England  of  di- 
viding the  duties  levied  on  articles  between 
the  customs  and  e.xcise.  In  another  part 
uf  his   speech,    the    noble    Lord   paid   a 


tribute,  in  which  every  man  must  concur, 
to  the  merits  of  former  finance  Ministers — 
Pitt,  Canning,  and  Huskisson.  But  did 
the  noble  Lord  ever  hear  from  them  that 
it  was  advisable  to  transfer  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  from  the  excise  to  the 
customs  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  wisest 
course  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  divide 
between  the  two  branches  such  remissions 
of  taxation  as  could  be  afforded.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  course  had 
hitherto  been  advantageous  to  the  reve- 
nue, and  had  more  than  answered  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  it. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  malt,  the 
noble  Lord  had  estimated  it  at  five  mil- 
lions, and  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  that  amount  of  revenue,  but  re- 
commended the  reimposition  of  duty  on 
beer.  That  any  one  professing  the  horror 
of  the  excise  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ex- 
pressed should  propose  such  a  course,  ap- 
peared a  most  extraordinary  financial  pro- 
ceeding. How  would  it  operate  ?  Either 
the  excise  officer  must  be  introduced  into 
every  dwelling  where  beer  was  brewed,  or 
only  into  the  public  breweries  and  places 
where  beer  was  sold.  It  had  been  an  ob- 
ject with  benevolent  persons  to  encourage 
homebrewing  by  small  farmers  and  the 
poorer  classes,  and  such  a  course  had  been 
deemed  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. But  if  the  tax  on  heer  was  to  be 
general,  every  cottage  and  farm  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  excise 
officer.  But  if  the  visits  of  the  excise  were 
to  be  confined  to  the  public  breweries,  upon 
whom  was  the  tax  imposed  ?  Upon  the 
lower  classes,  who  bought  their  beer;  while 
those  who  had  the  means  of  brewing  for 
themselves  would  be  exempt.  He  had 
been  instrumental  in  removing  this  duty; 
and  he  should  indeed  regret  if  the  House 
were  induced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  rcimpose  it.  Certainly,  to 
collect  the  malt  duty  there  must  be  a  su- 
pervision of  the  parties  who  were  to  pay 
it,  and  that  supervision  did  interfere  in 
some  measure  with  the  trade.  But  weigh 
that  inconvenience  against  the  consequences 
that  flowed  from  the  beer  duty,  and  every 
one  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject would  agree  that  the  malt  duty  was 
more  equitable  in  its  operation,  and  less 
liable  to  abuse  than  the  excise  on  beer. 
The  noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  he 
jocular  upon  the  report  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  conduct  some 
experiments  upon  the  fattening  proper- 
ties of  malt,  and   had  complained  of  the 
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process  not  having  been  intrusted  to  a 
gentleman  conversant  with  agrieulturo ; 
but  why  the  experiments  of  weighing  the 
food  and  weighing  the  cattle,  and  observ- 
ing the  results,  should  not  have  been 
conducted  by  Uio  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  undertaken  the  task,  could  not  well 
be  conceived.  The  result  of  those  ex- 
periments had  been  long  known,  and  he 
had  not  yet  heard  of  any  agricultural  gen- 
tleman having  undertaken  experiments  to 
show  that  the  result  was  erroneous  ;  and 
until  some  experiments  had  been  made 
with  equal  accuracy  to  those  the  report  of 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table,  the 
noble  Lord  would  excuse  bim  if  he  were  a 
little  incredulous  upon  the  objections  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  raised  to  the  latter. 
With  respect  to  hops,  the  grower  had  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  market ;  the  foreign 
grower  was  subject  to  duty  on  his  hops 
when  imported,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  one  of  the  articles  calling  now  for  a 
removal  of  the  duty.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  400  per  cent,  on  spirits.  Parliament 
and  finance  Ministers  had  agreed  that 
spirit  was  an  article  which  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  highest  duty  of  which  it  was 
susceptible  ;  and  if  it  were  so  subjected, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  this 
country  at  least  the  duty  was  not  beyond 
what  the  article  would  bear  without  creat- 
ing illicit  manufacture.  lie  did  not  know, 
when  the  noble  Lord  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  home  spirits,  whether 
he  intended  to  retain  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  article,  and  thus  produce  the  evils 
which  would  proceed  from  a  low  price  of 
the  former,  while  tho  latter  would  practi- 
cally be  excluded  from  the  market.  Tho 
noble  Lord  referred  to  tho  objection  he  had 
formerly  made  to  the  reduction  of  tho  duty 
on  timber.  The  noble  Lord  made  the 
most  extraordinary  financial  proposition  on 
this  point  that  he  had  ever  heard.  The 
noble  Lord  admitted  distinctly  that  there 
liad  been  a  great  increase  in  the  timber 
trade  since  the  period  when  tho  duty  was 
reduced.  But  he  said,  "  See  what  a  be- 
nefit tho  revenue  would  have  derived  if 
you  had  not  altered  the  duty  ;  in  the  year 
1841  the  timber  introduced  was  only 
500,000  loads,  whilst  in  1845  it  was  above 
1,000,000  loads;  and  if  you  had  reUined 
the  old  duty  of  55s.,  inst(»d  of  25s.,  you 
would  have  made  1 ,500,0002.  of  additional 
timber  duty  ; "  forgetting,  most  unac- 
coimtably,  that  the  large  increase  of  im- 
portation was  the  result  of  the  reduction 
of  the  duty.      And  the  noble   Lord  said 


the  consumer  had  not  got  the  whole  of 
the  benefit  of  tho  reduced  duty,  because 
part  of  it  had  gone  into  the  pocket  of  the 
grower  in  Denmark,  lie  was  willing  to 
admit  that  with  respect  to  the  last  year  ; 
in  the  preceding  year  the  consumer  got 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty. 
In  the  latter  year  there  bad  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  timber,  and  the  de- 
mand having  been  greater  than  the  supply, 
there  had  been  a  rise  in  price.  But  would 
not  that  have  been  equally  the  case  if 
the  theory  of  the  noble  Lord  was  correct 
according  to  his  doctrine  ?  If  the  duty 
had  not  been  reduced  there  would  have 
been  the  same  demand  on  the  foreign 
grower,  and  the  same  advantage  would  have 
been  derived  by  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  But  there  was  one  great  error  running 
through  the  whole  of  the  noble  Lord's 
calculations.  The  noble  Lord  supposed 
tliat  in  matters  of  trade  the  necessary  ad- 
vantage of  one  country  was  the  disadvan- 
tage of  another;  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  in  matters  of  trade  the  advan- 
tages were  mutual.  In  ordinary  life,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  man  depended  on  that  of  bis  neigh- 
bour. With  respect  to  trade,  he  was  con- 
fident that  was  the  cose ;  and  he  did  not 
admit  that  because  the  Northern  Powers 
might  have  profited  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  and  the  increased  introduction  of  the 
articles  of  their  produce,  that  this  coim- 
try  had  therefore  suflfcred,  or  had  not 
been  equally  benefited.  IIow  did  tho  noblo 
Lord  show  that  this  country  had  not  been 
benefited  ?  Tho  noble  Lord  said,  "  You 
have  not  exported  to  Prussia  or  Russia  a 
quantity  of  cotton  corresponding  with  tho 
amount  of  timber  you  have  received. "  But 
that  was  no  proof  that  this  country  was  a 
loser  by  the  trade.  If  cotton  had  not  been 
sent,  how  did  it  get  paid  for?  If  they 
looked  at  the  general  mass  of  manufactures 
sent  to  foreign  nations,  they  would  observe 
in  that  mass  that  although  Russia  or 
Prussia  refused  to  receive  some  goods  dire<'t 
from  this  country,  they  did  receive  tho 
value  of  those  articles  which  were  sent  to 
other  countries  ;  and  the  only  efi°ect  was 
that  instead  of  Prussia  or  Russia  taking 
them  directly,  they  were  sent  to  a  distant 
country,  and  exchanged  for  other  commo- 
dities which  suited  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Then  as  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  respect  to  ship]iing.  If  the 
shipping  of  Prussia  had  increased,  the 
shipping  of  England  had  increased  also, 
having  more  than  doubled  since  the  year 
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1822.      We   ought   rather  to   look   with 
thankfulness  on  the  increase  of  our  own 
resources,   than  with  jealousy  on  the  in- 
crease  of    the   commerce  of  other  coun- 
tries.    The  noble    Lord  had  adverted   to 
the   situation  of   Canada,    and   intimated 
that  the  measures  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  House  were  calculated  to 
damp  the  loyalty  of  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  lead  them  to  en- 
courage the  prospect  of  separation.   He  had 
this  day  laid  on  the  Table  the  despatches 
which  had  been  moved  for  a  few  nights 
ago.     And  what  was  the  result  ?     It  was 
said,  at  an  early  period  of  the  discussion, 
that   there  would    be   a   great   outcry  in 
Canada  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
timber ;  that  the  reduction  would  annihilate 
the  produce,  and  create  universal  dissatis- 
faction.    But  what  was  the  prayer  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  their  reconled  ad- 
dress to  this  country  ?     Did  they  object  to 
this  reduction  of  the   timber  duties  as  a 
matter  likely  to  affect  their  interests,  and 
alienate  their  affections  from  this  country? 
Not  at  all.     They  did  not  say  one  syllable 
on    the   subject   of    the    timber    duties ; 
they   prayed   only    that   instead  of  levy- 
ing  a   duty   of    It.    on   com,    the    duty 
might  be  Id.     It  had  been  said  that  the 
House  of   Assembly  in  Canada   had    op- 
posed    the    measures    of     the    Govern- 
ment, and  carried  an  adjournment  against 
the  Government   by  a  majority  of  seven. 
Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?    The  instructions 
given    on   the    subject    of    the    3*.    duty 
on   the  import   of   corn    was   this  —  that 
the  Colony  should  be  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the   course   they  might   think  most   con- 
ducive   to   their    own   colonial    interest ; 
and  the  representative  of  the  Government 
in  the  House  suggested  the  repeal  of  that 
duty.     A  proposition  was  made  to  adjourn 
the  debate,  and  that  adjournment  was  car- 
ried   by  a   majority  of  seven  ;    but  on   a 
sub8e<}uent  and  no  distant  day  a  reduction 
of  3«.  was  proposed,  and,  so  far  from  the 
Government   being   in    a  minority,    there 
were  two  divisions,  in  one  of  which  there 
was  a   majority   of    sixteen,    and  in    the 
other  a  majority  of  twenty.     The   noble 
Lord  had   mistaken   the  point   on    which 
the  debate  arose.     The  United  States  had 
completed  a  canal  to  Lake  p]rie,  by  means 
of  which  the  produce  of  Western  ('anada 
could  be  taken  to  New  York,  and  Canada 
be  supplied  by  articles  from  thence  by  that 
canal  ;   this  measure  had  been  favoured  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  parties 
who  were  debating  the  question  in  Canada 


said  they  had  spent  1, 500,000?.  in  com- 
pleting the  water  communication  by  means 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  at- 
tached to  it,  and  if  the  American  Govern- 
ment conveyed  that  produce  to  New 
York,  the  canals  would  be  useless  ;  they 
must,  therefore,  exert  themselves  to  bring 
the  trade  down  their  own  canals.  That 
was  the  object  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  directed. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Canada 
had  derived  a  great  and  permanent  advan- 
tage from  her  connexion  with  this  country. 
Her  trade  had  been  extended — her  capital 
increased — her  improvement  promoted — 
and  if  the  sense  of  the  province  could  bo 
taken,  man  by  man,  as  to  the  improvement 
of  her  situation  by  a  connexion  with  the 
United  States,  he  believed  the  party  in 
favour  of  such  a  connexion  would  be  small 
indeed.  The  great  principle  laid  down  by 
the  noble  Lord  was  this,  that  where  a  fo- 
reign country  imposes  a  duty  on  our  com- 
modities, we  are  bound  to  impose  a  similar 
duty  on  the  commodities  of  that  country  : 
he  recommended  a  perpetual  war  of  tariffs 
between  countries.  To  a  course  of  this  kind 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  enter- 
tained the  most  decided  objection.  It  was 
the  duty  of  every  nation  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  the  continuance  of  peace, 
and  the  blessings  which  peace  bestowed. 
By  hostile  tariffs,  a  state  of  complaint, 
dissatisfaction,  and  jealousy,  was  begotten  ; 
which,  however  dexterously  it  might  bo 
softened  for  a  time,  must,  in  the  end,  give 
rise  to  animosity  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
ties  of  amity  and  friendship.  History 
showed  that  some  of  the  most  disastrous 
wars  had  arisen  upon  commercial  subjects 
— the  imposition  of  duties,  and  the  contests 
for  monopoly — such  as  the  noble  Lord  re- 
commended. In  such  a  course  he  could 
not  acquiesce  ;  he  protested  against  the 
doctrines  the  noble  Lord  had  laid  down  ; 
and  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  apprehensions 
he  had  expressed  regarding  the  present  Bill, 
he  recommended  it  to  the  House  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  not  only  to  produce  the  best 
financial  results,  but  to  promote  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  nations  with  which  our 
trade  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  BANKES  complained  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  misrepresented  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn,  into  whose  mouth 
he  first  put  a  speech  which  that  noble  Lord 
ha<l  never  delivered,  and  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  replying  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  appear  to  have 
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misconceived  and  misundcnitood  every  pro- 
position the  noble  Lord  liad  submitted. 
But  the  protectionist  party,  sittinfi;  where 
they  were,  were  placed  in  an  unfortunate 
position  for  opposition,  for  they  could  reach 
but  one  ear  of  the  Minister,  and,  as  had 
been  facetiously  remarked,  that  ear  was 
stuffed  with  cotton.  The  noble  Lord  had 
never,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  supjmse,  made  any  such  propo- 
sition as  that  all  excise  duties  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  revenue  should  be 
derived  from  the  customs  alone,  lie  had 
objected  to  the  mode  in  which  the  customs 
were  sought  to  be  treated  by  this  Bill ; 
and  he  had  called  upon  the  Government, 
before  they  proceeded  to  show  favour  to 
countries  which  maintained  hostile  tariffs, 
to  consider  whether  a  hotter  mode  of  light- 
ening the  burdens  on  this  country,  and  of 
supplying  the  necessary  wants  of  our  people 
at  a  cheap  rate,  might  not  be  obtained  by 
lowering  some  of  the  excise  duties.  The 
better  and  wiser  course  surely  would  be  to 
keep  up  some  customs  duties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commercial  dealing,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  and  in  order  that  when  we  came  to 
negotiate  on  mercantile  matters  with  other 
nations  we  might  have  something  in  our 
hands  wherewith  to  barter  and  make  an 
interchange.  This  doctrine  had  been  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Iluskisson.  The  noble 
Lord  had  urged  it  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  Ministers;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  considered  it  worth  his 
while  to  devote  one  thought  or  one  observ- 
ation to  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  also  treated  hops  very  cavalierly.  He 
had  in  general  terms  denied  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  ; 
but  he  had  not  dislodged  him  from  his 
]>osition,  nor  adduced  a  single  reason  for 
disputing  the  benefit  which  was  sure  to 
result  to  all  classes  from  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  hops.  lie  (Mr.  Bankes)  op- 
posed the  reception  of  the  report  on  this 
Bill,  because  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
alterations  and  modifications  which  the 
measure  proposed,  would  prove  injurious  in 
k  very  fatal  degree  to  the  interests  of  the 
operative  classes  in  this  country.  lie  had 
received  authentic  intelligence  from  Man- 
chester, which  went  to  show  that  the  re- 
ductions of  duty  which  had  been  already 
adopted  under  the  resolutions  of  that  House, 
had  tended  to  the  disadvantage  and  injury 
of  the  working  man.  A  re<luction  of  two- 
]»ence  or  threepence  a  gross  had  been 
made  in  silk  hatbands,  and  it  had  already 
led  to  a  reduction  of  -«.  a  week,  or  thuru- 


abouts,   in  the  wages   of  the  operative. 
Again,  in  the  article  of  that  description  of 
silk  used  in  parasols,  a  reduction  of  a  half- 
penny a  yard  had  taken  place,  which  had 
caused   a  diminution  in  the  wages  of  the 
operative  of  2^d.  a  day — that  was  to  say, 
I5d.  a  week,  or  GOi.  per  annum.     These 
were  but  small   matters   to  be   sure,   but 
they  showed  what  the  general  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be.     With  respect  to  Ca- 
nada  and   the  disfavour   with    which    the 
Canadians  viewed  these  proceedings  of  the 
Ministers,    be    must    say    he   had   hecml 
nothing  on  the   subject  to  contradict   or 
disprove  the  statements  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.     No  demon- 
stration   whatever     of    approval    of    the 
Ministers'  policy  had   been   made  by  the 
Assembly  of  Canada.     The  fact  w^as,  that 
a  solemn  silence  appeared  to  reign  through 
that  Assembly,  whose  members,  he  verily 
believed,  were  full  of  amazement  and  dis- 
content  at  the   measures  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  mother  country.    Reference 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  that  debate 
to  the  price  of  potatoes  in  England.     He 
had  always  inclined  to  the  belief  that  much 
unwarrantable  alarm  had  existed  on   this 
subject  ;    and  he  had  made  inquiries,  the 
result  of  which  justified  this    impression. 
He  had  recently  received   a  letter   from 
a  re.'pectable  party  in   Nottingham,  who 
stated  that,  allured  by  the  representations 
of  coming  scarcity  in  this  article  of  provi- 
sion which  had  been  made  in  that  House, 
especially  by  Ministers,  he  had  been   in- 
duced to  purchase   450  sacks,  which  he 
supposed   would    prove  a    very    profitable 
speculation  ;  but  this  anticipation  had  been 
completely  frustrated  ;  and  he  found  that 
so  far  from  being  a  gainer,  he  would  be  a 
loser  by  the  transaction  to  the  amount  of 
401.,  for  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  more 
than  ■Ui.  a  stone  for  the  best  kidney*  pota- 
toes.    This  did  not  look  very  like  scarcity. 
Statements  received  from  Ireland  showed 
that  in  very  many  districts  of  that  country 
the  price  was  not  unreasonably  high,  and 
that  there  was  then  even  an  inclination  to 
fall.     It  appeared  to  be  the  unhappy  des- 
tiny of  the  Ministers  "  to  see  the  right, 
ond  yet  pursue  the  wrong."     The  right 
hon.   Baronet   the    Home    Secretary    liad 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  quantity 
of  corn  which  had  accumulated  in  bond  in 
January  lost  might  have  been  then  liberated 
with  great  benefit  to    the   consumer,  and 
without  injury   to   the   jiroducer.      Why, 
then,    had   it    not   been   libcratod  ?      The 
Ministry  had  the  power  to  do  so  in  tlieir 
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own  hands.  They  thought,  too,  that  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  called 
Parliament  together  in  November  last ;  but 
they  had  neglected  to  do  so.  They  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
a  wise  proceeding  to  have  opened  the  ports; 
but  this  too  they  had  neglected  to  do. 
And  yet  they  were  in  a  position  to  have 
done  all  these  things,  for  it  appeared  that 
the  protectionist  party  would  have  been 
unable  to  control  them,  however  desirous 
they  might  be  of  doing  so.  Let  not  that 
party,  therefore,  be  blamed  if  evil  arose, 
as  it  would  unquestionably  arise,  from  the 
sudden  influx  of  an  enormous  inundation  of 
grain.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
expressing  his  determination  to  oppose  in 
all  their  stages  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
remnient,  which  he  said  were  viewed  with 
dislike  and  distrust  out  of  doors.  The 
Ministry  might  rest  assured  that  there  was 
throughout  the  country,  even  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  classes,  distaste 
for  the  measures  of  the  Government,  and  a 
doubt  as  to  their  policy. 

Mr.  HAVVES  was  not  prepared  on  that 
occasion  to  follow  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  into  a  new  discussion  on 
the  Com  Bill ;  neither  was  he  prepared  to 
go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
ought  to  repeal  the  excise  duties,  and  im- 
pose other  duties  in  lieu  of  them  ;  but  he 
did  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  to  one  circum- 
stance. In  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken,  he  would  ask  if  there 
were  suchadistasteof  this  measure  through- 
out the  country  as  the  hon.  Member  assert- 
ed there  was,  how  did  it  happen  that,  af- 
fecting as  the  measure  did  (he  meant  the 
Customs  duties  measure  then  before  them) 
so  materially  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  country,  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing interests  had  risen  to  support  the  views 
of  the  noble  Lord  ?  He  inferred  from  that 
circimistance,  that  the  mercantile  interest 
did  not  regard  the  measure  with  distaste  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  believed  it 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  trade  and 
the  general  interest  of  the  country.  He 
might  add,  that  so  far  as  his  own  experi- 
ence went,  the  measure  was  highly  accept- 
able to  the  country,  and  that  the  only  thing 
unacceptable  about  it  was  the  delay  which 
it  had  encountered  in  that  House.  The 
evil  effects  of  that  delay  could  not  be  over- 
rated. It  was  all  very  well  to  say,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  Treasury  Order  the  ar- 
ticles included  in  the  Bill  were  practically 


free  of  duty ;  but  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  parties  who  gave  the  bond  required 
by  the  Treasury  were  still  responsible  for 
the  duties,  and  when  the  House  considered 
the  number  of  transactions  that  were  daily 
taking  place  in  reference  to  those  articles, 
he  thought  it  would  appreciate  the  uneasi- 
ness these  parties  felt  when  they  believed 
that  it  was  just  possible  the  measure  might 
not  pass.  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  claimed  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  as  a 
friend  to  protection  ;  but  he  would  mention 
a  circumstance  which  would  show  the  House 
whether  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  were  really  in  fa- 
vour of  protection  or  of  free  trade.  Soon 
after  the  American  war  of  independence 
Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  Bill  into  that  House 
to  put  the  trade  of  America  on  the  footing 
of  the  coasting  trade  of  this  country.  The 
Bill,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  opposed  by 
the  liberal  party  of  that  day,  and  lost ;  but, 
had  it  passed,  we  shouhl  long  ago  have  had 
that  state  of  free  trade  and  free  inter- 
course with  America  which  we  were  only 
now  struggUng  to  obtain.  Mr.  Pitt's  au- 
thority, then,  so  far  as  it  was  worth  any- 
thing, was  decidedly  in  favour  of  free 
trade.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  importance  of 
allowing  this  measure  to  pass  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  said,  the  hon. 
Member  observed  that  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  were  not  repre- 
sented by  any  opposition  in  the  House  to 
the  proposed  measures.  Need  he  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  that  the  place 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
near  him  represented  was  a  commercial 
town.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  represent  an 
agricultural  constituency.  But  he  would 
venture  to  say,  that  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  this  country  had  shown  in 
neither  House  of  the  Legislature  an  hon. 
Member  who  had  proved  himself  so  worthy 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  his  fellow  countrymen — a  grati- 
tude and  respect  which  were  freely  recog- 
nised, as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn.  And  whether  the  noble  Lord  pressed 
his  Motion  to  a  division  or  not,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  framed  were  broad,  comprehensive,  in- 
telligible, and  just.  He  contended  that 
the  principles  upon  which  the  present  Bill 
was  framed,  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  however  they 
were  applicable  to  private  individuals,  were 
not  at  all  applicable  so  far  as  nations  were 
concerned,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  im- 
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portant  interests  were  to  be  consulted.  It 
was  the  dutj  of  every  nation  to  protect  its 
own  productions  and  industry  from  foreign 
competition ;  and  be  maintained  tbat  to 
compel  tbe  higldy  taxed  agriculturist  of 
tliis  country  to  enter  into  an  unfair  compe- 
tition with  tbe  cheap  labour  of  other  coun- 
tries, was  an  injustice  which  could  not  he 
defended.  It  was  to  relieve  his  country- 
men from  this  grievous  wrong  that  tbe 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  was  di- 
recting his  efforts.  Whether  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  divided  tbe 
House  or  not,  the  labouring  industry  of 
this  country  would  be  his  debtor  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  tbe  stand  which  he  bad 
made  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE,  adverting  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  against  the 
protectionist  party,  of  having  delayed  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  said  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  break  down  a  sys- 
tem under  which  this  country  hod  long 
flourished ;  and  if,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
few  weeks,  Parliament  bad  been  for  tbe 
whole  Session — nay,  for  the  whole  seven 
years  of  its  duration,  employed  in  dis- 
cussing the  measure,  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  pronounce  tbe  con8um]>tion  of 
their  time  perfectly  justifiable.  Tbe  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  would  sanction  a 
system  by  which  tbe  commerce  of  this 
country  would  be  ruined  ?  One  of  bis  chief 
motives  for  addressing  the  House  was  in 
order  to  correct  a  misrepresentation  con- 
nected with  the  produce  of  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  alluding 
to  the  subject  of  hops,  said  that  the  home 
producer  would  be  placed  by  the  Bill  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  tbe  foreign 
grower.  He  had  bad  an  op]>ortunity  of 
looking  into  tbe  subject,  particularly  as 
connected  with  tithes.  He  found  that  in 
one  parish  the  ordinary  charge  in  lieu  of 
tithes  was  IT)*,  per  acre,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary charge  1 2s.  —  making  together 
27i.  per  acre.  He  found  also  that  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  the  ordinary  charge 
was  I4«.  Co.,  and  the  extraordinary  12(. 
He  had  also  received,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  bim  to  one  of  the  largest 
growers  of  hops  near  Canterbury,  a  reply 
stating  that  for  the  best  soils  the  ordinary 
charge  was  12(.,  and  the  extraordinary 
charge  1  it.  )>er  acre  ;  and  in  the  inferior 
soils  the  ordinary  charge  9«.  or  I0(.,  and 
tbe  extraordinary  charge  from  I0«.  to  12*. 
Tbe  tithes  were  equivalent  to  a  charge  of 
5t.  per  cwt.  on  hops, '  which,  with  other 


charges,  amounted  to  nearly  20(.  of  cer- 
tain payments,  exclusive  of  poor  rates  and 
other  local  and  indirect  taxes,  to  none  of 
which  the  foreigner  was  subject,  but  which 
the  farmer  must  pay  whether  be  sold  his 
hops  or  not.  Tbe  foreigner  ought  not  to 
bo  allowed  to  import  bops  without  paying 
a  sum  equal  to  these  charges.  The 
writer,  moreover,  stated  his  conviction 
that  tbe  effect  of  this  measure  would  be 
to  throw  out  of  plant  the  culture  of 
many  acres  in  East  Kent,  the  best  part 
of  the  county  for  bop  growing. 

Dr.  bo  wring  said,  it  bad  been  to  him 
a  source  of  tbe  greatest  gratification  that 
the  failure  of  tbe  many  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  coerce  foreign  Governments 
by  a  system  of  restrictions,  menaces,  and 
reprisals,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  wiser 
policy — that  of  conciliation  and  free  trade. 
It  was  far  better  to  welcome  foreigners  to 
our  ports  by  inviting  imports  t)ian  to  alien- 
ate and  repel  them  by  hostile  tariffs. 
Tbe  policy  of  peace  was  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  be  successful  —  and  to  be  per- 
manently and  advantageously  triumphant. 
The  sagacious  and  amicable  legislation  of 
the  present  Government  bad  already  made 
its  way  to  the  friendly  co-operation  of  many 
countries,  and  it  would  ere  long  influence 
all.  If  we  welcomed  imports  we  should 
force  exports ;  if  we  bought  from  foreigners 
they  would  be  compelled  to  buy  of  us.  We 
should  create  advocates  and  allies  in  the 
countries  where  now  we  had  only  opponents 
and  rivals.  We  should  teach  lessons  tbat 
would  everywhere  be  learned.  Our  re- 
forms would  reform  tbe  world.  It  was 
gratifying  to  look  round  and  watch  the 
effect  —  the  already  visible  effect  of  the 
measures  of  the  Ministry.  They  had  found 
a  response  more  or  less  audible  in  every 
part  of  tbe  civilized  world.  That  selfish 
policy  wliich  had  been  supposed  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  was  felt  to  be  no  longer  recon- 
cilealile  with  tbe  well-being  —  with  the 
prosperity — with  the  augmented  wealth  of 
other  nations.  He  had  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass  testimonials  to  the  popularity  of 
tbe  right  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  at  last 
seen  that  we  were  giving  practical  assent 
to  the  lessons  of  )>olitical  economy,  which 
we  had  been  accused  of  being  willing  to 
teach  others,  but  which  we  neglected  or 
refused  to  apply  to  ourselves.  He  would 
ask  leave  to  read  to  the  House  a  passage 
from  an  interesting  and  eloquent  letter  he 
hod  that  dav  received  from  Elihu  Burritt, 
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than  whom  no  man  had  been  more  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  and  strengthening 
the  pacific  spirit — the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  between  his  country  and  ours  : — 
"  When  (he  says)  free  trade  shall  be  ushered  in 
to  sweep  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  the  mountain- 
ous ranges  ot*  prejudice  and  nationality,  which 
have  made  enemies  of  nations,  there  will  be  no 
questions  of  disputed  territories  to  embitter  them, 
no  narrow-minded  policy  to  feed  international 
jealousy,  or  dam  the  currents  of  fraternal  and 
commercial  intercourse.  The  smallest  nation 
may  then  say — the  whole  boundless  earth  is  ours, 
where  we  may  buy,  sell,  and  trade  in  the  commerce 
of  good-will,  without  any  to  molest  or  make  us 
afraid.  If  by  free  trade,  England  should  lose 
Oregon,  and  even  Canada,  she  would  gain  in  the 
United  States  what  would  be  worth  to  her  a  dozen 
of  either  of  those  countries.  For  one,  I  regard 
fr«e  trade  as  the  commercial  harbinger  of  the  mil- 
lennium which  shall  beat  all  swords  into  plough- 
aham,  and  spears  into  pruninj;  hooks.  Even  in 
»nti<ii|i>tlon  of  the  partial  triumph  of  this  gospel 
eooBomy,  in  the  opening  of  your  ports  to  corn,  and 
other  productions  of  our  great  West,  the  warlike 
people  of  that  region  are  even  now  fulfilling  that 
bleaied  prophecy  in  a  degree — they  are  breaking 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  driving  those 
ploBgbsfaares  deep  into  their  Eden  soil,  inspired 
with  the  hope  of  feeding  the  British.  I  devoutly 
hope  that  the  coming  seed  time,  in  that  vast  re- 
gion of  unequalled  fertility,  will  be  a  better  seed 
time  of  feelings  towards  Great  Britain.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  to 
humanity  at  Urge,  of  annexing  that  rich  universe 
of  land  to  your  crowded  shores,  by  opening  your 
port*  to  its  produce.  The  moral  influence  of  such 
a  Beaaure  on  the  bibouring  people  of  both  coun- 
tries canaot  be  meted  out  in  words  :  there  are 
thouaauds  and  thousands  in  that  region  of  our 
country,  living  in  the  rudest  state  of  civilization 
with  regard  to  every  article  of  furniture,  dress, 
and  the  other  comforts  and  elegancies  known  to  a 
cultivated  society,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  surrounded  with  breastworks  of  golden  com 
and  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  not 
thousands  and  thousands  of  ill-fed  labourers  in 
yonr  coontry,  pining  amid  fabrics  that  would  adnm 
prineee— articles  of  clothing  and  comfort,  which, 
if  exchanged  for  food,  would  fill  our  great  West 
with  til'-  (nradisc  of  comfortable  homes,  trans- 
formed from  the  flofirli'ss  log  cabins  of  Western 
wheat-growers  <  What  an  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  morals  of  your  manufitcturing  [>opulation,  if 
the  fountains  of  American  food  should  be  broken 
up  to  feed  them  from  our  granaries !" 

The  noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
represented  the  project  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples as  likely  to  alienate  the  Canadian 
provinces.  But  they  knew  their  interests 
far  better,  and  began  to  feel  that  emanci- 
pation from  all  commercial  fetters  was  cal- 
culated far  more  to  serve  them  than  anv 
restriction  upon  tljeir  trade.  Had  he  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  public  meeting  at 
Montreal,  held  so  lately  as  the  9th  of  last 
month  ?  Many  resolations  were  vehemently 
debated — some  were  rejected  ;  but  what 


was  the  resolution  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  ?     It  was  this  : — 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Glass,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holton 
— That,  in  order  to  render  the  application  of  free- 
trade  principles  thoroughly  effectual,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  embrace  them  in  all  their  comprehensive- 
ness in  this  Colony :  that  protection  and  regulation 
in  every  form  should  be  repudiated,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  Colony  approximated  as  nearly  to 
perfect  freedom  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
revenue  will  permit." 

Could  the  friends  of  free  trade  desire  a 
stronger  testimony  ?  Could  the  principles 
of  free  trade  be  more  clearly  laid  down  and 
recognised  ?  No  !  And  we  were  willing, 
while  we  claimed  for  ourselves  the  right  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  to  sell  in  the 
dearest  market,  to  allow  the  same  privi- 
lege to  our  fellow  countrymen,  wherever 
they  were  placed.  Recognising  no  monopo- 
lies— repudiating  all  differential  duties — we 
wished  not  to  impose  monopolies  on  others, 
or  to  require  preferences  for  ourselves  or 
our  Colonies.  We  enact  no  reservations. 
We  demanded  freedom,  absolute  freedom, 
for  labour  and  capital.  The  good  work 
was  everywhere  progressing.  France,  so 
long  the  model  of  all  that  is  narrow  and 
restrictive — France,  that  had  carried  the 
doctrines  of  self-dependence,  and  abhor- 
rence of  free-trade  principles,  to  the  ex- 
treme— was  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
absurdity  of  her  legislation,  and  to  agitate 
for  its  change.  The  Vine-growers'  Com- 
mittee of  the  south  were  again  in  a  state 
of  active  exertion.  Paris  was  creating  a 
League  for  the  emancipation  of  commerce, 
whose  influence  was  already  making  its  way 
to  the  Chambers.  The  TorifF  which  we 
were  now  discussing  answered,  and  an- 
swered most  emphatically,  those  who  told 
us  that  before  administering  to  others,  we 
should  heal  our  own  diseases.  That  is  our 
immediate  mission — that  is  our  present  oc- 
cupation. We  are  giving  the  best  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  purposes.  We  leave 
the  reform  of  the  faults  of  other  nations, 
not  to  our  representatives,  not  to  our  nego- 
tiations, but  to  a  sense  of  the  interests  of 
those  whom  hostile  tariffs  were  intended  to 
delude  and  to  pillage.  The  deluded  and 
the  pillaged  consumer  will  awake,  ere  long, 
to  recognise  how  much  he  has  been  be- 
trayed ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  the 
awakening  will  be  more  complete  than  in 
France.  In  Germany  the  reaction  has  al- 
ready begun.  The  legislation  upon  which 
we  were  entering  has  already  enabled 
Prussia  to  resist  the  demands  for  increased 
duties  upon   British  manufactures,  which 
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hiu  come  from  the  Southern  States  of  tho 
Zollverein.  The  doctrinen  of  List — one  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  untrustworthy  of 
wen — are  beginning  to  be  ex|)lo<led,  though 
an  immense  circulation  had  bwn  given  to 
them  by  the  manufacturers  of  Germany. 
Under  the  names  of  patriotism  and  nation- 
ality, the  German  people  have  been  cozened 
into  a  system  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  rob- 
bery on  a  large  scale,  disguised  under  false 
names.  No  doubt  the  earlier  adoption  of 
free-trade  principles  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  absurd  and  hostile  legislation 
of  the  ZoUervein.  If  the  act  done  cannot 
be  repaired,  at  all  events  its  progress  will  be 
arrested  now.  Italy  is  also  moving  in  tho 
right  direction  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  after  having  been  long  the  victim 
of  the  protective  system,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  high  authority  whose  report  he  (Dr. 
Bowring)  was  now  reading,  is  already 
entering  upon  commercial  treaties  with 
France,  England,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
other  States,  and,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sults of  liberal  legislation,  is  moving  boldly 
forward  in  that  direction.  The  papal  Go- 
vernment, which  has  pushed  protection  and 
prohibition  to  their  very  extremes,  has  at 
last  acknowledged  that  these  are  "  econo- 
mical heresies,"  under  whose  influence  its 
commerce  has  perished  ;  its  manufactures 
have  not  prospered,  and  the  steps  it  has 
taken  in  the  way  of  liberal  commercial 
legislation  have  already  been  rewarded  by 
an  increase  of  revenue,  and  an  obvious 
augmentation  of  the  public  prosperity. 
The  Sardinian  Government  is  also  making 
progress.  It  cherished  with  pertinacity 
the  protective  system  ;  but  that  system 
failed.  Modifications  have  been  introduced, 
and  one  has  been  the  parent  of  another. 
Every  tendency  towards  commercial  liberty 
has  been  fruitful  of  good — has  strength- 
ened the  desire  for  more  facilities  to  trade 
— for  a  wider  field  of  intercourse — and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  Italian  writer  in  an 
essay  which  has  just  appeared  at  Turin — 

"  The  time  is  now  matured  for  important  com- 
mercial chanRei :  Sir  Rob<>rt  Peel  will  sueeeoil. 
The  flrnt  nation  in  the  world  niunt  act  upon  all 
others ;  and  her  policy,  which  is  alre.vly  hrinf^in^ 
the  various  Italian  (jovernmfiits  into  co-o|)eration, 
will,  through  the  i\)imerous  channels  of  her  poli- 
tical and  iweial  influeooes — bj  saoeessful  nio<li8ra- 
tions  of  hoKtilc  tarifl^ — ereat«  a  gvneral  tendency 
towards,  and  prepare  a  not  distant  triumph  for, 
the  univcraal  emanci|>ation  of  the  world." 

Even  in  Spain  a  ray  of  hope  is  visible.  Tho 
Report  of  our  Imp)rt  Duties  Committee 
has  been   translated  into  Spanish.      The 


proceedings  of  the  League  have  there  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  newspapers 
are  beginning  to  enlighten  tho  Spanish 
mind  on  these  important  questions.  In  a 
word,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  encouraging.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  has  found  much 
to  invite  him  forward  ;  and  while  so  pro- 
ceeding forward,  to  remove  every  impedi- 
ment, every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
freest  intercourse,  he  will  be  hailed,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  merits,  as  the  benefactor  of 
his  country  and  of  mankind. 

ColcseL  SIBTIIORP  thought  that  the 
House  was  fully  entitled  to  the  foreign  expe- 
rience of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
paid  1.3,500/.  for  his  services  on  various 
roving  commissions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  called  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  most  popular  man  in  Europe:  the  Lord 
deliver  him  from  such  popularity  I  Perhaps 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  again  avail 
himself  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
services,  the  latter  would  consider  him  the 
most  popular  man  in  England.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  language  was, 
"  Give  us  the  friendship  of  France,  Tus- 
cany, Spain,  and  Italy,  and  we  should  care 
nothing  about  our  own  people."  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  so  enamoured 
with  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  he  had  better  at  once  come  over  to  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Whatever 
might  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  Go- 
vernment measure  in  the  end,  he  was  sure 
in  the  end  the  truth  would  prevail,  and  the 
country  would  know  who  were  their  friends. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  cause, 
ere  long,  to  repent  of  the  course  he  had 
adopted.  All  he  would  say  was,  that  if 
he  wanted  to  find  an  instance  of  apostacy, 
hypocrisy,  and  perfidy,  he  would  ]>oint  out 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  should,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  support  tho  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  HENLEY  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  repealing  taxes  in  de- 
ference to  agitation.  It  was  only  those 
who  made  a  noise  about  a  tax  who  got  it 
repealed.  Turnpike-gates  were  not  sup- 
pressed in  Wales  till  Rebecca  came ;  the 
gentlemen  of  the  League  had  kicked  up 
a  row,  and  had  got  their  object.  The 
agriculturists  wished  for  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax;  but  they  repressed  agitation  in- 
stead of  encouraging  it,  and,  consequently, 
got  no  relief.  This  was  not  treating  the 
agriculturists  quite  fairly.     He  would  not 
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enter  into  the  great  question  whether  cus- 
toms or.  excise  duties  ought  to  be  taken 
off;  but  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
off  equally,  he  begged  to  say  that  was  not 
the  course  pursued;  a  much  larger  amount 
of  customs  than  excise  duties  had  always 
been  removed :  if  excise  duties  were  taken 
off,  they  must  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
patronage;  but  by  repealing  customs  du- 
ties they  were  always  told  that  not  a  single 
custom-house  officer  less  would  be  required, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  latter 
duties  were  taken  off,  and  not  the  former. 
To  all  Governments  it  was  as  natural  as 
eating  their  breakfast  to  keep  up  patronage 
— it  was  a  part  of  the  system  and  mystery 
of  goverimient.     He  did  not  impute  it  in 
particular  to  the  present  Government;  it 
was  common  lo  aU  Governments.     There 
was   another   matter   at  which    he   could 
not  help  looking  with  apprehension.     At 
present  the  taxation  of  this  country  was 
spread    over  a   vast   surface :    they  had 
learnt  by  experience  that  indirect  taxa- 
tion had  run  its  limits,  aud  they  had  had 
some  experience  also  that  direct  taxation 
was  in  nearly  the  same  state;  the  Property 
Tax  was  not  now  nearly  so  productive  as  at 
first ;   but  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  revenue  to 
as  few  heads  as  possible,  and  he  did  not 
deny  that  some  expense  of  collection  might 
thereby  be  saved;  but  he  recollected  the 
agitation   against  the   Income   Tax,   then 
producing  1,000,000^.     The  Minister  said 
that  he  could  not  do  without  it ;  but  the 
people  would  not  pay  it,  and  the  Minister 
did  without  it.     Now,  when  the  mass  of 
the  revenue  was  collected  from  a  few  heads 
of  taxation  only,  they  might  have  a  run 
against  one  of  those  heads,  and  some  fine 
morning  suddenly  find  them-selves  short  of 
the  money  to  pay  the  national  creditors. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Doctor  (Bowring) 
had  said  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Europe  ;    it  was  possible 
that  his  present  measures  tended  to  make 
him  so,'  as  they  w^cre  more  calculated  to 
benefit  foreigners  than  Englishmen;  but, 
for  his  own  part,  he  should  prefer  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  the  most  popidar 
man  in  England. 

Mb.  HUDSON,  in  addressing  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  this  measure,  said, 
in  reference  to  the  silk  question,  that  the 
mere  consumption  of  a  greater  amount  of 
the  raw  material  was  not  the  proper  test  of 
the  state  of  those  employed  in  that  manu- 
VoL.  II. 


facture ;  but  that  the  real  test  was,  whe- 
ther those  employed  were  better  paid  for 
their  labour.  He  contended  that  they  were 
worse  paid  than  previously.  Again,  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  Government  was  doing 
with  timber,  it  woidd  have  been  preferable 
to  have  reduced  the  excise  duty  on  bricks; 
for,  in  the  one  case,  the  advantage  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner,  whilst, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  benefit  would  be  on 
the  side  of  their  own  countrymen.  He  and 
his  Friends  around  him  objected  to  these 
measures  of  the  Government  because  they 
were  of  an  un-English  character.  They 
put,  too,  10,  and,  in  some  instances,  15 
per  cent,  of  protection  on  manufactures, 
whilst  they  deprived  the  land  of  all  protec- 
tion by  their  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill — at 
least,  within  a  very  short  period  ;  and, 
though  he  might  be  met  with  the  argument 
that  this  was  a  question  of  revenue,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  revenue  argiunent 
should  not  be  equally  applied  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  as  well  as  of  manufac- 
tures. With  these  views,  if  the  noble 
Lord  pressed  his  Amendment,  he  would 
divide  with  liim  against  a  measure  which 
he  considered  was  unjust,  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  dangerous. 

Amendment  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendments  made   by  the  Committee 
read  a  second  time. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tvesday,  May  19,  1846. 
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The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  1". 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  then  put 
the  question,  when 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND  said,  he 
could  not  allow  this  Bill  to  pass — to  bo 
read  a  first  time — without  expressing  his 
opinion  that  this  measure  was  positively 
adding  insult  to  injury.  Their  Lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  consider  two  Bills 
for  depriving  the  agricultural  interest  of 
protection ;  and  if  they  looked  at  the  Votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  find  that 
those  measures,  which  were  called  remedial 
measures,  and  which  were  introduced  si- 
multaneously with  the  Corn  Bill,  but  from 
which  he  did  not  anticipate  much  benefit, 
had  mode  very  little  progress.  He  thought  it 
most  unfair  to  the  agricultural  interest  that 
G  G 
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these  two  meosurcB,  attacking  them,  ahonld 
have  been  brought  into  their  Lordships' 
House  before  the  other  mcasurcB  to  which 
ho  referred  had  passed  a  second  reading  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons.  The  only  renje<lial 
measures  from  which  ht  anticipated  any 
benefit  at  all,  was  that  under  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lend  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  ]{e  thought  that  such  a 
measure  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  of 
some  value ;  but  he  considered  this  Bill  and 
the  Com  Bill  to  be  as  bod  measures  as 
could  possibly  have  been  introduced.  This 
Bill  was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Ministers  themselves.  They  were 
told  that  the  Ministers  wished  to  establish 
free  trade ;  but  he  would  ask  if  there  was 
a  single  line  in  this  Bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  trade  ?  It  was,  certainly,  a 
free-trade  measure  with  reference  to  the 
agriculturists  and  the  landed  interest ;  but 
they  would  find,  on  looking  into  the  Bill, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  reduction  of  duty 
upon  our  cottons  in  India.  It  was  true 
the  duties  on  some  manufactures  were  to 
be  reduced,  but  that  was  not  free  trade. 
He  objected  to  free  trade  altogether ;  and, 
though  the  Minister  might  propose  to  take 
away  all  protection  from  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  was  not 
prepared,  because  the  Minister  robbed  the 
agricultural  interest,  to  turn  robber  him- 
self, and,  by  establishing  free  trade,  to 
throw  out  of  emj)loyment  the  great  body  of 
the  operatives  of  this  country.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  was  a  most  unjust  mea- 
sure ;  that  it  would  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment a  large  body  of  silk  weavers  in  this 
country ;  and  that  it  would  convert  Spital- 
fields  into  a  mass  of  pauperism.  Many 
parts  of  this  Bill  were  extremely  obnoxious. 
He  called  u|>on  their  Lordships  to  remem- 
ber that,  though  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  their  8])ecehes  advocated 
free  trade,  they  hod  not  carried  out  free- 
trade  principles  to  the  utmost.  There  was 
notliing  in  this  Bill  to  destroy  difl^erential 
duties.  If  they  allowed  com  to  come  into  this 
country  from  the  United  States  duty  free, 
to  the  great  injury  of  their  Canadian  pro- 
vinces, Tie  aske<l  whether,  on  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  they  ought  not  to  permit  the 
Canadians  to  buy  their  cotton  in  the  cheap- 
nt  market  ?  If  they  did  this,  the  coarse 
cottons  of  this  country  would  no  longer  1k> 
consumed  in  Canada,  which  now  took  from 
us  a  greater  amount  of  this  descrijition  of 
manufactures  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  would  then  beat 
us  out  of  the  Canadian  markets  with  their 


coarse  cottons,  as  they  )iad  done  in  the 
South  American  markets,  and  as  they  were 
near  doing  in  China,  where  they  ran  our 
manufactures  very  close.  One  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  League,  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer in  Cheshire,  Mr.  Greg,  had  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  before  long  he  should  see 
the  coarser  cottons  of  America  competing 
effectually  with  our  coarser  cottons  in  Mon- 
chestcr  itself.  He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
entered  his  protest  against  this  Bill,  as  he 
had  already  protested  against  the  Com  Bill. 
He  must  again  repeat,  that  he  regretted 
these  Bills  had  been  sent  up  unaccompanied 
by  what  were  called  the  remedial  measures 
to  which  he  had  before  alluded.  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  declared  his  intention  to  do  something 
to  relieve  the  agriculturists  from  highway 
rates,  and  the  burden  of  nie<lical  reUef ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  done  by  a  Bill ;  it 
was  to  be  by  an  annual  vote  in  Parliament. 
Why  had  not  Sir  R.  Peel  given  the  landed 
interest  security  by  a  Bill,  instead  of  by 
Resolutions  ?  For  if  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net left  office,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
noble  Lords  on  his  right  (the  Opposition), 
they  might  not  he  able  to  maintain  it,  and 
then  the  League  would  come  in,  and  they 
would  not  allow  them  the  penny  per  acre 
which  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to  give  to  the 
agricultural  interest. 

Loud  MONTEAGLE  said,  these  preli- 
minary discussions  were  very  inconvenient ; 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  observations  of 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  to 
pass  as  conclusive.  The  noble  Duke  com- 
]>laincd  that  the  measure  read  a  first  time 
last  night  established  n  system  of  free 
trade,  and  that  the  one  just  brought  up 
was  not  a  mensnre  of  free  trade.  The 
noble  Duke  contended,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
measures  of  the  Government  as  they  af- 
fected commerce  and  agriculture.  He 
could  not  acquiesce  in  one  part  of  the 
noble  Duke's  objection  to  the  measure,  as 
it  would  affect  the  finances  of  the  country. 
He  denied  that  the  princijjles  of  free  trade 
required,  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships, 
or  of  any  abstract  reasoner,  a  sacrifice  of 
the  revenue  duties  of  the  country.  The 
principles  of  free  trade  demand<!d  the  sa- 
crifice of  protection,  but  they  were  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
revenue  duties  on  those  articles  and  in 
that  manner  which  rendered  them  least 
burdensome  to  the  people.  The  principle 
which  he  contended  for  was,  that  when 
they  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  thcj  should  do  so  in  order  to 
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obtain,  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
people,  tbat  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
public  service  required ;  and  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  statement  that  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  revenue  duties  there  was  any 
affirmation  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought,  that  the 
course  which  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  taken 
was  not  only  consistent,  but  necessary. 
The  noble  Duke  had  placed  the  case  in  this 
way.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  which  they 
had  read  a  first  time  last  night.  Ue  said, 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and  therefore  he  was  opposed  to 
it ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Bill  then  before 
the  Ilouse,  he  had  remarked  tliat  it  was 
iuconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  for- 
mer Bill,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  retained.  Whatever  his  noble 
Friend  might  have  thought  of  the  Bill,  he 
thought  that  their  Lordships  ought  at  any 
rate  to  maintain  a  character  for  consist- 
ency, so  far  as  that,  if  in  the  first  Bill  they 
agreed  to  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  protection,  they  ought  not  in  the  second 
Bill  to  introduce  a  contrary  principle.  It 
was  in  his  (Lord  Beaumont's)  opinion  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  Bill  before 
them  should  be  delayed  until  they  had 
given  the  first  Bill  (the  Corn  Importation 
Bill)  a  full  consideration,  in  order  tbat 
they  might  know  how  far  the  second  Bill 
could  be  reconciled  to  the  first  Bill,  and 
thus  judge  of  the  degree  of  consistency 
between  the  two  measures.  He  hoped 
that  bis  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteaglc) 
would  act  up  to  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
Tocatod  in  bia  speech,  and  consider  the 
second  Bill  solely  on  the  principle  of  re- 
venue duties ;  and  if  he  did  so  he  would 
agree  to  some  of  the  objections  urged  by 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches,  for 
he  would  find  duties  retained  in  the  Bill 
with  respect  to  the  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
and  to  the  silk  trade,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  protection  duties.  Ho 
hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would  regard  all 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  second  Bill 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
revenue  duties,  and  not  with  respect  to 
the  principle  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
He  would  assure  his  noble  Friend,  that 
the  interpretation  which  was  put  upon 
free  trade  by  the  country  was  that  which 
was  put  upon  it  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of 
duties.  Those  who  now  opposed  the  cry 
of  free   trade   would  be   found   perhaps, 


when  protection  was  taken  away  from  one 
interest, 'ready  to  join  in  that  unfortunate 
cry  ;  and  they  might  rely  upon  it,  that  the 
Custom  House  itself  might  not  long  sur- 
vive the  bonded  warehouses.  His  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches  had  spoken  of 
free  trade  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood out  of  doors  ;  and  he  could  assure 
them,  that  in  agreeing  to  that  cry  of  free 
trade,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  customs  duties  assailed  at  a  future 
period. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  felt  that  no  advan- 
tage could  result  from  anticipating  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  discussed  when  the  Com 
Bill  was  before  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without  pro- 
testing against  the  idea  that  it  was  an  im- 
peachment of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
to  maintain  duties  for  the  purpose  of  reve- 
nue. There  was  no  ground  for  such  a  sup- 
position in  proposing  to  take  the  duty  off 
com,  tlie  principal  food  of  the  people. 

Earl  GREY  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  this  was  an  inconvenient 
period  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  that  when  it  was  proposed  for  a 
second  reading,  when  it  would  no  doubt  be 
fully  discussed,  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  had  introduced  a  Bill  proposing  to  do 
so  much,  and  had  not  intro<luced  a  mea- 
sure to  do  more.  He  agreed  with  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  noble  Duke 
on  the  cross  benches ;  but  although  he  did 
not  look  upon  it  as  anything  like  free  trade, 
yet  he  would  accept  it  as  an  instalment  of 
free  trade.  He  had  not  changed  the  opin- 
ions which  he  had  maintained  ever  since 
he  came  into  Parliament ;  he  was  against 
all  protection  to  all  kinds  of  interests.  Ho 
wished  to  see  duties  levied  for  revenue, 
and  for  revenue  only.  He  was  prepared — 
and  ho  was  conscious  the  country  was  pre- 
pared— for  a  general  reform  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  unrestricted  liberty  afforded  to  industry; 
and  that  was  a  system  the  advantages  of 
which  would  be  recognised,  if  it  were  onco 
adopted,  by  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches  re- 
ferred to  Canada,  and  stated  that  the  Cana- 
dians were  not  placed  on  equal  terms 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  compete  with  them 
in  our  markets,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
obtain  the  cheap  coarse  cotton  fabrics  of 
America.  Now,  he  (Earl  Grey)  would 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  great  and  intelli- 
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gent  body  of  the  mannfacturcrs  of  this 
kitifrdom,  that  they  were  willing  ond  pre- 
pared to  give  up  all  protection,  for  they 
did  not  depend  upon  protection  for  their 
sncceaa,  hut  upon  their  enterprise  and 
energy  and  skill,  and  that  as  they  wished 
to  buy  com  where  it  was  cheapest,  so  they 
did  not  expect  that  the  Canadians  should 
he  compelled  by  a  differential  duty  to  give 
the  preference  to  their  cottons.  If  they 
applied  their  skill  and  capital  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  superior  descriptions  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  Americans,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  cotton  and  other  facilities,  were 
able  to  manufacture  coarse  cotton  cheaper, 
they  might  both  advantageously  employ 
themselves. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  considered  the 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  to 
their  Lordships'  notice  on  that  and  on  the 
preceding  day,  of  vital  importance — he 
n\eant,  of  course,  the  Bill  respecting  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  Tariff,  which  they  were 
now  discussing;  and  he  thought  it  was 
proper  that  they  should  have  before  them 
the  entire  of  that  new  system,  and  see  the 
whole  produce  of  that  new  light  which  had 
suddenly  dawned  upon  the  Government. 
Whether  these  measures  were  for  good  or 
for  evil — whether  they  would  bring  round 
such  an  extraordinary  state  of  prosperity 
as  his  noble  Friend  opposite  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate, or  whether  they  would  be  essen- 
tially detrimental  to  all  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  community,  as  he  was  in- 
cUned  to  think,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  every  way  becoming  in  their 
Lordships,  that  these  measures  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  attention,  lie 
did  not  find  fault  with  any  noble  Lord  for 
inviting  a  discussion  even  upon  the  first 
stage  of  such  measures.  From  first  to  last 
their  Lordships  must  ho  desirous  of  having 
all  the  light  possible  thrown  upon  subjects 
of  such  immense  consequence.  As  for  the 
definition  of  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Montcagic),  he  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  think- 
ing it  a  question  of  protection  or  no-]iro- 
toction.  lie  did  not  approve  of  that  tricky, 
shuffling  sort  of  definition,  which  was  not 
very  intiOligible  or  distinct,  and  which  was 
not  generally  accepted  in  the  complicated 
Hcuso  in  which  his  noble  Friend  had  ustni 
it.  It  was  caay  to  understand  the  views  of 
the  noble  Earl  (Qrey),  who  was  quite  a 
purist — whose  free-trade  opinions  were  free 
from  a  tinge  of  protection.  He  confessed 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  j)olicy 
of  the  Uovemment.     They  hod  restrained 


the  Genuan  Zollverein  and  the  French 
from  exporting  their  produce  into  this  coun- 
try— thej-  had  for  years  kept  up  a  system 
of  restriction  ;  anil  upon  what  experience 
were  they  now  about  to  abandon  it  ?  They 
had  incurred  immense  expense  and  risk — 
they  had  engaged  in  heavy  and  expensive 
wars  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their 
Colonies — they  hod  insisted,  at  the  loss  of 
much  blood  and  treasure,  on  protecting  their 
Colonies  by  giving  a  preference  to  their 
produce;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  provid- 
ing that  our  manufactures  should  have  a 
preference  by  our  Colonies;  but  now  it 
seemed  there  was  to  be  no  preference  what- 
ever. Why  keep  the  Colonies  at  all  ? 
Why  incur  all  this  enormous  expense  ? 
Not  to  benefit  themselves,  but  to  benefit 
the  whole  world.  You  will  have  the  charge, 
they  the  advantage.  He  repeated,  this 
was  a  system  perfectly  new  and  unusual ; 
and  he  very  much  doubted  whether  those 
manufacturers,  of  whom  his  noble  Friend 
entertained  such  great  aud  magnanimous 
feelings,  would  take  such  comprehensive 
and  disinterested  views  as  his  noble  Friend 
imagined.  He  (Lord  Ashburton)  thought 
their  opinions  would  be  more  tradesman- 
like,  and,  notwithstanding  the  interest 
they  evinced  in  commercial  reform,  would, 
when  they  found  no  preference  given  to 
their  fabrics,  even  in  the  Colonies,  over 
American  goods,  alter  their  opinions,  and 
begin  to  see  the  value  of  protection.  The 
coarser  description  of  cotton  gooils,  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates, 
would,  in  the  event  of  perfect  free  trade, 
speedily  come  into  competition  with  ours  in 
the  Canadian  market,  aud  our  manufac- 
turers would  find  the  case  very  different  in 
respect  to  this  class  of  goods,  with  the 
finer  fabrics,  which  were  consumed  by  a 
higher  and  smaller  class  only.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  a  meeting  at  Manchester — 
a  free-trade  meeting — and  a  Manchester 
man,  in  urging  the  free-trade  doctrines, 
said,  there  was  the  Macclesfield  silk  weav- 
er who  would  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  silk  duty  free;  but 
Macclesfield  manufacturers  who  were  pre- 
sent, though  quite  approving  of  free  trade 
in  any  other  article,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused as  far  as  silk  was  concerned.  In 
short,  these  free-trade  theories,  though 
people  might  give  a  general  opproval  of 
them,  they  would,  when  it  came  to  their 
own  case,  be  quite  ready  to  dissent  from, 
and,  in  that  respect,  be  stem  protectionists. 
Thev  might  as  well  expect  that  the  New- 
castle coalowDcrs  would  be  willing  to  have 
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free  importation  of  fuel  there,  as  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
free  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
Government  had  brought  in  two  measures  : 
one,  the  Com  Bill,  to  affect  agriculture  ; 
the  other,  the  Tariif,  to  apply  to  commerce. 
Supposing  both  interests  to  be  equally  af- 
fected by  the  respective  measures,  they 
would,  after  all,  be  only  equally  injured. 
As  to  the  Tariff  being  any  compensation 
to  the  farmer,  it  was  no  more  a  compensa- 
tion to  him,  than  to  the  crew  of  a  founder- 
ing ship  to  be  told  that  their  neighbours  in 
another  ship,  which  had  struck  against  a 
rock,  were  going  down  also. 

The  Eabl  of  UALIIOUSIE  agreed 
with  every  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken, 
that  it  was  inconvenient  and  unusual  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  measures 
at  present ;  but,  unlike  them,  would  act 
up  to  his  belief.  But  he  could  not  permit 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  uttered  to 
go  forth  without  at  the  same  time  stating, 
tliat  if  these  assertions  bad  not  been  con- 
tradicted— if  these  opinions  had  not  been 
controverted — it  was  not  from  any  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  argument,  but  merely 
because  the  Government  did  not  consider 
this  the  proper  stage  for  discussion.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived,  the  Government 
would  be  fully  prepared  to  state  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  them  to  bring  these 
measures  before  Parliament  ;  and  ho  also 
stated  that  they  would  he  able  to  show  to 
their  Lordships  good  grounds  for  asking 
them  for  their  ready  and  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

The  DcKE  OF  RICHMOND  again  rose 
and  said :  My  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  who 
has  just  sat  down  says  it  is  unusual  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  in  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill ;  but 
I  must  remind  him,  without  in  any  manner 
wishing  to  make  a  personal  attack,  that  it 
is  also  "  unusual" — most  unusual — for  a 
Government  to  change  their  opinions  so 
suddenly  on  great  questions  of  public  po- 
licy, and  for  the  Government  of  one  year 
to  vote  and  argue  against  free  trade,  and 
the  same  Government  in  the  following  year 
to  vote  for  and  argue  and  introduce  a  free- 
trade  measure.  If  the  Government  will 
pursue  so  unusual  a  course,  particularly 
without  appealing  to  the  country  —  al- 
though the  Members  of  the  other  House 
were  returned  without  the  sense  of  the 
electors  having  been  taken  on  this  most 
important  principle — I  say  we  arc  perfectly 
justified,  under  such  citraordinarj-  circum- 
Btaoces,  in  taking  the  unusual  course  of  ob- 


jecting to  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill.  I 
could  n'ot  permit  the  Bill  to  receive  the  first 
reading,  entertaining  the  strong  opinions  I 
do,  without  recording  my  protest  against 
it.  I  am  willing  and  anxious —  [A  Noble 
LoBD :  Spoke.]  I  will  not  be  prevented 
from  delivering  my  opinions  on  this  most 
important  subject :  I  am  much  too  old  a 
man  to  be  put  down  in  that  way.  I  say 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  the  other  measure  ;  the 
one  is  a  free-trade  measure,  and  the  other 
proposes  only  partial  free  trade.  But  my 
objection  is  to  the  principle  of  both.  I 
wish  to  maintain  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry. I  wish  to  maintain  protection, 
because  I  think  on  the  preservation  of  that 
principle  depends  the  happiness,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
my  fellow  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  explained, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the  noble 
Duke  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  the 
first  stage  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  said, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  bench  exer- 
cised his  right,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  in 
entering  his  protest  against  a  Bill  upon  the 
Motion  being  made  for  the  first  reading  ; 
nor  did  he  understand  his  noble  Friend  be- 
hind him  to  blame  for  having  so  done  ;  but 
his  noble  Friend  spoke  of  that  as  an  incon- 
venient time  for  discussing  the  measure,  be- 
cause it  was,  as  he  said,  an  unusual  course. 
lie  entirely  concurred  in  that  opinion  of 
his  noble  Friend,  and  without  following  the 
example  that  had  been  set  by  several  no- 
ble Lords,  each  of  whom  had  started  three 
or  four  different  points  of  discussion,  he 
would  merely  say  that  it  was  not  correct 
to  assert  that  the  present  Government  had 
ever  been  determined  enemies  to  free 
trade. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuetday,  May  19,  1846. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BIL^-AORICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time. 

Mb.  fjTAFFORD  O'BRIEN  rose  to 
j)ut  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  regarding  the  production  of  agricul- 
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tural  ststiitics.  Purinp  the  present  Porlia- 
ment,  he  hclieved  in  the  yenr  1844,  the 
question  of  nirricultural  stAtistica  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  hon. 
MeraWr  for  Manchester,  who  was  supported 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lincoln- 
shire, than  whom  perhaps  a  more  eipe- 
rioneed  agriculturist  did  not  occupy  a  seat 
in  that  Uousc.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  consented  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Govenimcnt  would  take  some  steps  to 
obtain  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing those  stAtisties.  Ho  believed  it  was 
understood  that  the  Government  of  that 
day  was  unfavourable  to  the  course  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  proposed 
to  pursue ;  but  still  there  was  an  impression 
prevailing  that  they  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  the  hon.  Member 
withdrew  his  Motion.  The  cultivators  of 
the  soil  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest 
disclosures ;  and  if  the  House  had  been  in 
possession  of  better  information  the  agri- 
cultural interest  would  have  been  able  to 
make  out  even  a  more  complete  case  against 
the  Com  Bill  than  they  had  made.  He 
believed  that  Government  must  begin  any 
undertaking  of  the  kind  slowly,  and  by 
degrees,  lest  they  should  create  jealousy 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  ; 
as  those  farmers  became  more  cnlightene<l, 
the  inquiries  might  be  pu.shcd  farther,  and 
not  limited,  as  in  the  first  instance,  to 
mere  matters  regarding  tho  quantity  of 
land  in  cultivation,  or  the  number  of  cattle 
fed  upon  it.  Ho  apprehended  that  the 
machinery  of  the  new  Highway  Bill,  now 
before  Parliament,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  for  tho  purpose.  It  was  ever  to 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  tho  House  was 
unanimous  as  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  as  to  the  propriety  of  obtaining  it. 
SiH  G.  CLERK,  OS  it  was  understood 
that  no  debate  was  to  take  place  on  tho 
third  reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill, 
would  confine  himself  to  tho  question  of 
which  notice  was  given,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  any  and  what  steps 
for  collecting  agricultural  statistics  since 
the  subject  was  last  under  the  consideration 
of  tho  House.  The  Goveniment  had  en- 
dekToured  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  first 
instance,  as  was  wished,  and  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  any  jealousies  on  tho  part  of 
the  farmers.  It  bad  been  anxious  to  as- 
certain whether  the  statistical  information 
could  bo  c«llecte<l  by  means  of  existing 
machinery,  and  voluntarily,  from  tho  occu- 
piers of  land,  rather  than  by  any  new  and 


expensive  machinery.  Tho  ezperimant 
had  been  tried  upon  a  small  scale ;  the 
northern  division  of  Hampshire  had  been 
taken,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
large  union  in  tho  county  of  Cavan,  ex- 
tending over  6,000  acres.  In  the  latter 
case,  in  Ireland,  the  information  collected 
had  been  obtained  by  the  voluntary  assict- 
Biice  of  very  intelligent  landowners  ;  tho 
number  of  subdivisions  of  land  rendered  it 
diflicult  to  discover  the  mojuier  in  which  it 
was  cropped,  but  information  had  been 
furnished  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  In 
the  Scotch  county,  the  means  employed 
had  been  tho  parochial  schoolmasters ; 
printed  forms  were  sent  to  them  to  leave 
with  every  occupier  of  land,  to  obtain  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land 
had  been  cropped,  how  many  acres  were 
under  each  species  of  cultivation,  and  tho 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  so  on, 
upon  the  farm  :  the  information  had  been 
very  satisfactorily  obtained,  and  put  in  a 
tabular  form.  With  regard  to  Ilamphirc, 
tho  eflForts  of  tho  Government  had  not  at 
present  been  attended  with  success ;  they 
had  been  made  through  tho  Poor  Law 
officers,  tho  boards  of  guardians,  who  gave 
each  occupier  a  form  of  return  to  fill  up. 
Whether  it  was  from  some  degree  of  jea- 
lousy or  from  apathy  on  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  this,  he  could  not  tell,  but 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the  returns 
completed.  Under  these  cireumstonces, 
therefore,  ho  was  bound  to  say  that  it 
might  become  expedient,  in  order  to  get 
the  desired  information,  to  make  these 
returns  compulsory  within  a  certain  time  ; 
otherwise  he  was  afraid  the  object  contem- 
plated would  not  be  successfully  carried 
out.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  any  legislative 
measure  would  be  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  whether  they  would  try  for  another 
year  to  obtain  the  refums  voluntarily.  If 
they  could  bo  obtained  voluntarily,  certainly 
that  mode  of  procuring  the  information 
would  bo  most  desirable  ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  after  tho  expression  of  o|)inion  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  given,  they  wouM  be 
able  next  year  to  obtain  return.^,  not  from 
one  county  only,  but  from  every  county  in 
England. 

Lord  0.  BENTINCK,  as  the  subject 
under  consideration  referred  to  statistical 
details,  wished  to  ask  if  some  means  could 
not  be  de\ised  of  procuring  statistical  de- 
tails in  reganl  to  the  manufactures  of  tho 
coimtry.  It  had  been  stated  as  a  fact  in 
that  House  that  the  home  consumption  of 
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the  cotton  manufacture  was  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  production  of  the  country.  Now, 
he  thought  that  if  accurate  information 
could  be  obtained,  the  home  consumption 
would  be  found  to  amount  to  two-tliirds  of 
the  whole  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Mb.  BRIGIIT  presumed  the  noble  Lord 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  they 
could  obtain  from  the  Customs  an  account 
of  the  raw  material  imported  into  tho 
country,  and  of  the  manufactured  goods 
exported.  If  they  imported  annually 
500,000,000  or  600,000,000  pounds  weight 
of  cotton,  and  exported  annually  a  certain 
amount,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  apply 
the  simple  rule  of  subtraction,  to  find  out 
what  was  the  quantity  that  remained  in 
the  country.  There  was,  no  doubt,  one 
defect  in  these  returns — they  were  not 
always  given  in  the  same  way — the  returns 
being  in  weight  in  one  case  and  not  in 
weight  in  another  ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Government 
to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  goods,  or  no  doubt  they 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the 
infonnation.  When  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
said  they  ought  to  have  agricultural  inform- 
ation, he  meant  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturists  themselves,  and  not  from  any 
mere  wish  to  inquire  what  they  were  doing. 
He  believed  that,  in  reference  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  of  the  country,  the 
noble  Lord  might  obtain  much  information 
from  inspectors. 

Mit.  MILES  was  anxious  that  Govern- 
ment should  take  up  tho  matter  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  recommended 
that  at  all  events  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
should  not  be  resorted  to  to  procure  in- 
formation, which  he  apprehended  could  be 
better  obtained  by  voluntary  means. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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CORN    IMPORTATION    BILI^-SECOND 
READING. 

Order  of  tho  Day  for  the  Second  Reading 
read. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  :  My  Lords,  how- 
ever desirous  I  must  naturally  be  to  com- 
press within  the  smallest  compass  I  can 
the  observations  which  it  is  my  duty    to 


address  to  your  Lordships  on  this  import- 
ant question,  I  fear  that  the  very  import- 
ance of  that  question,  as  well  as  certain 
circumstances  personally  applying  to  my- 
self, may  compel  me,  however  reluctantly, 
at  some  length  to  trespass  on  your  patience. 
For  that  patience  I  ask.  Your  indulgence 
I  do  not  ask,  because  doing  so  might  have 
the  appearance  of  my  feeling  that  I  was 
about  to  do,  or  that  I  had  done,  something 
for  which  I  was  bound  to  make  excuses 
and  apologies  to  your  Lordships.  My 
Lords,  I  am  about  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  I  have  with  a  clear  conscience  taken 
on  myself.  I  have  therefore,  no  apology 
to  make.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  expe- 
rienced on  many  occasions  too  much  of  tho 
kindness  of  this  House  to  doubt  one  mo- 
ment that  that  patience  which  I  ask  will 
willingly  be  extended  to  me.  I  have  stated 
that  this  is  an  important  question — I  have 
always  considered  it  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  (|uestion  affecting  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  to  which  the  attention 
of  Parliament  can  be  directed — important, 
my  Lords,  inasmuch  as  it  affects,  in  one 
way  or  another,  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity— important,  as  it  b  unfortunately  cal- 
culated at  the  same  time,  whenever  it  is 
brought  under  discussion,  to  excite  warm 
if  uot  angry  feelings,  and  to  lead  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  think  that  one  party  is 
disposed  to  insist  upon  laws  for  their  own 
advantage  to  the  neglect  of  the  good  of 
others ;  while  the  same  feeling  in  an  opjx)- 
sitc  direction,  may  and  docs  prevail  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  in 
fair  reasoning  the  interests  of  the  two  par- 
ties to  which  I  refer,  are  really  and  sub- 
stantially identical.  But  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
question — considering  that  it  refers  to  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary — a  sufficiency 
of  food  for  the  people — it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  induce  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
to  believe  that  identity  of  interest,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
entertain  opposite  opinions  to  their  own,  are 
influenced  by  conflicting  interests  which 
cannot  be  reconciled.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  com  question  is  not  only  the 
most  important,  but  that  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  questions  ;  and  that  it  is 
so,  the  course  which  Parliament  has  pur- 
sued on  the  subject  snfiiciently  indicates. 
That  course  has  been  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations, and  to  a  great  variety  in  tho 
methods  of  dealing  with  it.  Plans  which 
at  one  time  wore  considered  calculated  to 
produce  public  advantage,  and  to  promote 
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tho  interest  of  the  country,  have  at  other 
])orioils  beon  hold  to  bo  utterly  iiicoin])ctoiit 
to  the  production  of  those  effects,  and  have 
been  abandoned  as  useless,  to  adopt  some 
other  substitute.  I  think  this  is  a  circuni- 
Btance  which  shows  the  extreme  difficulty 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  always  con- 
sidered to  be  involved.  I  am  not  insens- 
ible to  these  difficulties.  True  it  is  that 
I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  It  was  my  lot  many 
years  ago  to  hold  a  situation  in  the 
Government  of  that  day,  ond  in  that  capa- 
city to  projWRO  to  Parliament  a  very  im- 
portant measure  for  tho  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  trade  in  corn.  But  I  am  most 
anxious — for  my  own  vindication  in  respect 
to  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  not 
only  on  that  but  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sions, and,  comparing  it  with  the  course 
which  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  pursue  on  the 
present  occasion — I  am  most  an.xious  to 
explain  to  your  Lonlships  what  the  princi- 
ples were  on  which  I  supported  these  mea- 
sures ;  and,  above  all,  to  show  what  were 
not  tho  principles  on  which  I  recommended 
them  to  Parliament.  When  I  introduced, 
in  1815,  the  Corn  Bill  of  that  day,  I  did  it 
— I  may  say  so  confidently  (and  it  is  now 
so  long  since  that  I  can  hardly  be  anxious 
as  to  the  inference  to  bo  drawn  from  the 
fact) — I  did  it — I  did  introduce  that  mea- 
sure with  the  greatest  reluctance.  1  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Government ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  only  held  a  subordinate  situation 
in  it — and  when  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  sent 
to  desire  that  I  would  move  the  measure,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  him  that 
1  had  a  great  objection  to  the  principle  of 
any  Com  Law  whatever.  I  thought  then 
— 1  have  thought  ever  since — that  a  Corn 
Law  is  in  itself  an  evil  to  be  justified  solely 
by  tho  establishment  of  some  paramount 
necessity,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objection,  and  to  sanction  the 
imposition  on  the  country  of  what  is  in 
itself  an  evil.  In  the  a<ldrcss,  therefore, 
which  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  deliver- 
ing, in  tho  other  House  of  Parliament,  in 
reference  to  that  Kubjoct,  I  so  stated  my 
opinions.  I  stated  that  I  thought  a  Com 
Law  was  a  choice,  not  so  much  of  diffi- 
culties, great  as  they  were,  as  of  positive 
evils ;  and  I  showed  wlint  the  grounds  were 
on  which  1  thought  Parliament  wotdd  be 
justified  in  over-riding  the  general  rule, 
und  miopting  tlie  measure  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  j>ropoBe.  I  did  not,  however, 
propose  that  law,  and  I  Imve  never  sup- 
]iorted  any  Coru  Law  whatever  upon  many 


of  the  grounds  on  which  that  system  of 
policy  has  been  gupi«orted  by  others.  I 
have  never,  for  instance,  supported  tho 
Com  Law  on  account  of  any  question  of 
rent ;  and  1  have  never  supporti'd  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  charges  imjKJsed  on  owners  of 
land,  arising  from  mortgages,  settlements, 
and  incumbrances  of  that  nature.  I  con- 
sider that  none  of  these  mottcrs  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  real  question  whiuh 
was  to  he  dealt  with,  and  I  never  attached 
any  weight  to  the  arguments  which  were 
based  u])on  views  of  that  kind.  1  om  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  line  of  argument  in 
support  of  the  Cora  Law  is  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally abandoned — at  least  it  is  aban- 
doned in  Parliament.  It  may  not  be  aban- 
doned elsewhere ;  but  I  do  tliink  that  it  is 
not  a  ground  on  which  any  one  is  now  pro- 
pared  to  vindicate  restrictions  on  the  first 
article  of  necessity  in  this  country.  I 
never  supported  a  Corn  Law-  upon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  a  great  system 
of  protection  of  national  industry.  On  tho 
contrary,  I  have  always  supported  a  law 
affecting  com  on  its  own  especial  grounds, 
as  being  entirely  contradistinguished  from 
any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  as 
standing  upon  ground  peculiar  to  itself. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  supported  a  Cora  Law  as  a 
port  of  a  great  system  of  national  policy 
intended  to  give  unifomi  ond  universal 
protection  to  native  industry,  because  over 
and  over  again  I  have  laid  down  the  oppo- 
site principle  with  reference  to  protection  ; 
and  I  have  shared  year  after  year  in  mea- 
sures and  nrguments,  the  object  of  which 
wos  to  break  in  the  principle  of  what  is 
colled  protection  to  British  industry,  and 
to  get  rid,  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  first  of  prohibition,  and  then 
of  protection,  which  I  have  always  held  to 
be  injurious  not  only  to  the  country  gener- 
ally, but  ultimately  to  the  very  inti-rests 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  point,  because  at  present  I  find 
the  maintenance  of  a  Cora  Law  supported 
and  insisted  on,  as  being  part  of  a  system 
of  protection  to  British  industry.  I  cannot 
support  o  Corn  Law  if  that  is  to  be  tho 
ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  supported,  not 
only  temporarily,  but  permanently — vie., 
as  port  of  a  system  from  which  we  cannot 
depart  without  exposing  the  country  to  tho 
most  imminent  danger.  I  have  never  sup- 
])ortcd  o  Corn  Low  on  that  ])rinciple,  and 
therefore  am  not  liable  to  reproach  if  I  do 
not  now  support  it  on  that  principle.  I 
deny  that  what  is  called  pi-otcctiou  to  no- 
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tivc   industry   has   been  the   principle  of 
national  policy  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  for  when   I  consider  what 
has  been  the  law  and  policy  of  this  country 
from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  find  that  such 
has  erer  been  avowed  as  the  principle  of 
national  legisktion ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  legislation  of  the  country  has  been  over 
and  over  again  adverse  to  that  principle  ; 
and  though  some  cases  have  been  referred 
to  as  showing  the  desire  of  Parliament  to 
maintain  the  principle  in  all  its  integrity, 
they  really  have  no  reference  whatever  to  it. 
I  had  occasion  once  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships,  when  we  were  about  to  take  into 
consideration  the   Tariff  of  1842 — I   had 
occasion,  I  say,  then  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships   what    the    circumstances  were 
which  had  given   rise  to  what  has   been 
taken,  I  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  that   system   of  protection. 
It  is  true  that  very  high  duties  had  been 
imposed    upon    the    admission    of   foreign 
articles  into   this  country,  and  that  they 
had  the  effect,  in  their  operation,  of  being 
protective  duties ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  question,  and  consider  it  as  a  question 
of  principle,   we  must  look    to  what   the 
motives  of  the  Legislature  were  in  imposing 
those  duties.     Looking  at  the  case  in  this 
point  of  view,  you  will   find  that,   in   an 
immense  number  of  instances,  those  high 
duties  were  the  result  of  fisca}  necessity. 
An  addition  of  25  per  cent,  was  imposed 
upon  the  customs  duties  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revenue,   without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
increased  duties  would  affect  the  general 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.    They 
did  not,    in    fact,  rest  upon    any  general 
principle.     I  vnU  refer  your  Lordships  to 
the  instance  of  one  article  which  has  been 
much  spoken  of — I    mean   timber.     The 
duty  on  timber  has  been  supposed  to  form 
a  part  of  this  great  system  of  protection  to 
native  industry.     Now,  my  Lords,  what- 
ever it  may  have  become,  it  certainly  was 
not  so  forty  years  ago  ;  for  until  the  year 
1 809,  when  a  higher  amount  of  duty  was 
first  imposed  upon  foreign  timber,  the  duty 
on  timber  was  neit  to  nothing  ;    and  no 
one,  at  that  time,   thought  of  protecting 
cither  the  timber  of  our  own  country  or  of 
the   Colonies  by  any  system   of  duties  of 
that  description.     Now,  from  what  did  this 
increased  duty  arise  ?     It  arose  from  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  our  being  then 
engaged   in  hostilities   with   the   Northern 
Powers,  who  were  at  that  time  under  the 
influeuce  of  Napoleon.     To  show  lliat  that 


system  of  duties  was  not  interwoven  w^ith 
our  commercial  constitution,  if  he  might 
use  the  phrase,    the   Act  imposing  those 
high  duties  was  passed    only   during  the 
duration  of  war,  and  might  have  expired  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
if  peace  had  taken  place.     That   shows, 
however,  that  this  notion  of  high  duties  on 
timber  being  part  of  a  grand  system  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  native  industry, 
cannot  be  supported  in  fact.     So  again  in 
respect  to  the  duties  which  were  levied,  or 
supposed  to  be  levied,  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture.     Take,  as   an    example,    the 
wool  trade.     Now,  there  was  no  duty  levied 
on  foreign  wool  up  to  the  year  1819,  and 
then  a  duty  was  imposed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  revenue.     My  Lords,  I  must  know 
something  of  that,  because  I  happened  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  move  the  reso- 
lution upon  which  the  imposition  of  that 
duty  took  place,  and  I  can  state  that  the 
object  in  laying  that  duty  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  wool  was  to  obtain  a 
surplus  revenue.     The  exportation  of  Bri- 
tish wool  was  formerly  prohibited,  and  all 
sorts  of  absurd  and  inconvenient  restrictions 
were  in  force  with  respect  to  moving  wool 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another — 
restrictions  which  were   inconsistent  with 
free  trade  of  any  kind,  and  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  that  an  important 
article  like  this  was  entitled  to  have  and 
did  possess  a  share  in  a  protective  system. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Lcgfis- 
lature  :  they  were  not  liable  formerly  to 
any  duty  at  all.     It  was  not  till  the  year 
1816  that   any  duty   was   imposed   upon 
either  of  these  articles.    It  may  have  been 
wise,  it  may  have  been  foolish,  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  articles  like  these  ;  but  it  never 
had  been  considered  before  to  bo  necessary 
to  give  that  part  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion who  dealt  in  these  articles  of  produce 
the  advantage,  or  the  supposed  advantage,  of 
protection  for  their  industry.     This,  there- 
fore, was  no  part  of  that  general  system  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  on  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid.     I  consider  myself, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  at  liberty  to  assert 
that  I  have  never  supported  a  Com  Law 
on  any  of  those  principles  which  are  now 
so  much  insisted  upon.     The  only  ground 
on  which  I  reconciled  myself  to  the  fitness 
of  a  Com. Law  at  all,  was  my  apprehension 
— an   npjireheiision  whicli  I  most  sincerely 
entertained — that  this  country  would  be- 
come, or  might  become,  more  dependent 
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than  in  prudence  she  ou^bt  to  bo  upon 
supplies  of  com  from  foreign  countries.  I 
am  c\ad  to  fiiul  tliat  I  am  not  niisundcr- 
Btoou.  That  is  the  only  protmd  on  which 
I  ever  have  thought  that  Parliament  would 
be  justified  in  levying  a  duty  upon  the 
admission  of  foreign  com.  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, that  is  a  ground  which  must  at  all 
times  be  fairly  liable  to  bo  questioned  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  may  always  bo  fairly 
asked  whether  a  necessity  for  excluding  fo- 
reign com  does  exist,  and  whether  there  may 
not  be  circumstances  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  country  which 
may  either  mako  that  exclusion  not  neces- 
sary, or  may  aggravate  the  evil  which  pro- 
tective laws  were  intended  to  diminish. 
That  is  the  ground  upon  wliich  we  have  to 
consider  the  Com  Laws  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Corn  Laws  have  indeed 
been  described  as  being  almost  too  sacred 
to  toucli,  and  as  being  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country;  but  I  certainly  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  considera- 
tions of  that  description.  Before  wo  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Corn  Laws  arc 
intimately  connected  with  the  political,  the 
commercial,  and  the  financial  interests  of 
the  country,  we  may  ask  whether  they  are 
required  to  be  maintained  permanently  ? 
because  if  they  arc  not  to  be  maintained 
permanently,  you  reduce  the  question  to  a 
mere  matter  of  time;  but  if  it  be  contended 
that  they  must  be  permanently  maintained, 
then,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  review 
the  course  of  practical  legislation  wliich 
has  boon  a<loptcd  by  Parliament  from 
tirao  to  time  with  reference  to  these  laws. 
Certainly  during  a  part  of  the  last  century 
frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  laws 
affecting  the  importation  of  corn ;  at  some 
times  they  were  made  more  stringently  re- 
strictive than  they  were  at  other  periods. 
There  existed  also  during  many  periods 
of  the  last  century  the  same  alarms  with 
respect  to  agriculture  and  the  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  which  prevail  at  the  present  day. 
You  will  find  among  the  publications  of 
Sir  Robert  Wolpole's  day,  jiamphlets  with- 
out end  describing  the  agricultural  interest 
as  totally  ruined,  and  declaring  that  the 
landlords  could  get  no  rent,  and  that  the 
tenants  were  without  any  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  had  sunk  upon  the 
land,  and  depicting  tho  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  in  tho  most  gloomy 
and  melancholy  colours.  No  such  ruin, 
however,  ensued.  Tho  agriculture  of  tho 
country  went  on  extending  and  improving 


itself,  and  daily  became  more  and  more 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  po- 
pulation. At  last,  however,  a  Com  Law 
was  passed;  and  the  first  interference  with 
tho  importation  of  com  to  which  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  the 
Com  Law  of  1791.  That  Corn  Law  was 
very  restrictive  in  its  nature ;  not  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  those  that  were  afterwords 
adopted;  but  still  it  was  very  restrictive. 
It  imposed  a  very  high  duty  on  foreign 
com  when  the  corn  of  tliis  country  was 
under  the  price  of  oOs. ;  when  at  50<.  and 
under  5is.  a  medium  duty  of  2s.  6d.  was 
levied ;  a!id  when  it  reached  the  price  of 
54(.,  then  it  was  admissible  at  a  duty  of  6d. 
That  law  of  1791  went  on  for  a  certain 
time,  until  at  last  its  operation  was  en- 
tirely over-rfdden  for  a  series  of  years  by 
the  ctiects  of  the  seasons.  It  is  very  well 
known,  though  it  may  not  be  within  the 
personal  recollection  of  some  noble  Lords, 
that  in  tho  year  179o  and  subsequent  years 
of  that  century,  and  for  several  years  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  prices 
of  corn  were  so  enormously  high,  that  the 
protective  portion  of  the  duty  imposed  by 
the  law  of  1791  never  came  into  operation 
at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  year  after  year 
foreign  com  was  imported  into  this  country 
without  paying  any  higher  duty  than  Gd, 
But  this  wos  not  all.  There  were  many 
times  during  that  period  when  the  pressure 
of  want  was  so  severe  that  Parliament  had 
recourse  to  very  extraordinary  means  of 
bringing  into  the  country  additional  sup 
l)lies  of  food :  the  price  to  which  a  high 
duty  attached  was  raised  from  50s.  to  63<. ; 
when  the  price  was  between  Go*,  and  66». 
a  duty  of  Zt.  Hd.  was  levied;  and  when  tho 
price  was  above  6G(.  wheat  was  admitted 
at  6d.  per  quarter.  Bounties  were  ofiered 
u|)on  the  importation  of  corn ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  not  less  than  one  million  and 
a  half  waa  given  by  way  of  bounty  for 
bringing  com  from  every  part  of  tho  world 
whenever  it  could  be  scraped  together. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that 
at  that  time  the  pressiu-e  of  scarcity  was 
tremendous.  At  last,  however,  in  the  year 
18U4,  it  was  found  or  tliought  that  this 
Act  of  1791,  which  was  considered  to  bo 
a  j)crfect  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
protection  ought  to  be  given,  was  com- 
j)aratively  of  no  value,  since  in  1803  tho 
hancst  was  very  abundant,  and  the  price 
of  com  was  considerably  lower  than  it  had 
been.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  tho 
Act  of  1791  was  not  sufiicicntly  stringent, 
and  accordingly  a  higher  protecting  duty 
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was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1804.      By 
this   measure   the  measure  of   1804  was 
supported,  but  was  not  brought  forward  by 
the  Government  of  that  day  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  secure  the  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  agriculture,  and  in  that  way  to 
facilitate  the  supply  of  food.    But  this  Act 
was  inoperative  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  during  which  it  continued  in  force; 
for  prices  continued  for  a   succession   of 
years  at  a  great  elevation,  and  thferc  was 
a  severe  pressure  upon  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community;  and  at  last,  when  the 
war  terminated  in  1815,  it  was  found,  or 
supposed  to  be  found,   that  this  Act  of 
1804,  which  was  more  stringent  than  the 
measure  of  1791,  was,   nevertheless,  not 
8u£Sciently  protective  of  British  agriculture. 
The  schemes  of  1791  and  1804  were  found 
to  bo  worth  nothing,  and  a  new  measure 
was  brought  forward  in  1815.     That  was 
certainly  not  a  very  popular  law,  either  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  or  after  the  coun- 
try had  had  a  short  experience  of  its  oper- 
ation.    I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  any  detail  of  figures  to  show  how  im- 
perfectly that  law  did  operate  ;  but  I  re- 
collect perfectly  well  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  complaint,  and  not  so  much 
a  subject  of  complaint  among  those  who 
originally  objected  to  it,  as  among  those  who 
were  most  anxious  for  some  new  measure, 
because  the  law  of  1815  was  held  to  be 
utterly  inefficient  for  its  purpose.     Its  in- 
efficiency, my  Lords,  I  entirely  admit.     I 
admit  that  the  measure  was  liable  to  very 
great  objection  ;  it  was  not  a  good  law  for 
the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  effect,  and 
those  who  most  loudly  condemned  it  were 
the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  had 
been  passed.      In  1820  it  was   admitted 
that  this  law  had  been  utterly  inefficient ; 
and  in  that  year  a  proposition  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  law  of   1815 — the 
stringency  of  which  no  one  could  deny — 
still  more  stringent.     I  opposed  that  Mo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  it  was  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,   and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  whose  labours  were 
subsequently  restricted  to  the  minor  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  averages. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  another  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  but  their  recom- 
mendations were  not  such  as  bad  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  agricultural  interest.    The 
report  of  that  Committee  was  drawn  up  by 


Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  though  not  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  a  very  elaborate  document  it 
was.  It  contained  much  sound  reasoning 
and  valuable  information.  This  report 
became  the  fouudation  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law  of  1815,  with  the  object  of  relaxing 
by  degrees  the  restrictions  of  that  law,  so 
as  to  admit  foreign  wheat  before  prices  had 
reached  the  extreme  height  at  which, 
under  that  Bill,  importation  was  likely  to 
commence.  The  law  for  effecting  this 
alteration  was  passed  in  1822  ;  but  it  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  many  individuals 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interest. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion, for  its  operation  waa  to  depend  ujton 
the  price  of  com  reaching  a  certain  height, 
which  it  did  not  attain  so  long  as  that  law 
remained  in  force.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  this  law  would  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience ;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  interfere,  on  more  occasiona 
than  one,  to  suspend  its  operation  :  in  one 
case  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  another 
by  an  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
Executive  Government.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  could  not  say  much  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  law  wliich  it  was  necessary  to 
suspend  at  the  moment  a  severe  pressure 
was  felt.  The  evil,  indeed,  was  felt  so 
strongly,  that  in  1827  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  again  called  to  the  subject, 
and  a  new  scheme  was  devised,  intended 
so  to  arrange  the  nature  of  the  protection 
afforded,  that  the  law  should  always  regu- 
late itself,  and  correct  all  the  evils  to  which 
preceding  Com  Laws  had  given  rise.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  for  effecting  this  alter- 
ation was  finally  passed  in  18z8.  It  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Canning, 
in  1827  ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of 
that  year  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  in  it  in  their  Lordships'  House,  it  did 
not  then  pass  into  a  law.  A  similar  mea- 
sure was,  however,  again  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1828,  and  adopted ;  and  that 
law  continued  in  operation  till  1842.  There 
were,  however,  many  circumstances  in  the 
details,  the  practice,  and  the  working  of 
that  law,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  be- 
came the  subjects  of  much  criticism  and 
objection.  Many  persons  who  had  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  question  were 
of  opinion  that  that  measure  was  open  to 
great  objection  on  account  of  the  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  the- 
sort  of  jumping  scale  which  it  established  ; 
and  it  was  finally  altered  in  1842,  when  the 
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present  law  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  have  mentioned  those  chnngcs,  my 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  uf  showing  tlint  if  this 
Bjstem  of  protection  be  one  which  is  so  es- 
sential and  so  interwoven  with  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  has  been  represented,  it  is 
the  least  stable  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  permanent  place  in  our  policy.  I  con- 
fess, therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the 
removal  of  protection,  notwithstanding  the 
statements  that  without  protection  agricul- 
ture must  go  to  ruin,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land  must  entirely  cease 
— when  I  see  what  is  going  on  at  this  very 
moment,  notwithstanding  all  the  feeling 
which  has  been  excited  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  apprehensions  which  have  been 
aroused  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere — 
when  I  see  this,  and  perceive  that  there 
arc  no  practical  symptoms  of  a  decline  of 
agriculture,  and  no  symptoms  of  land  being 
thrown  out  of  cultivation — I  confess,  I  soy. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this 
system  is  essential  to  the  due  and  perfect 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  country. 
Again,  if  I  am  entitled  to  look  at  this  ques- 
tion as  one  which  does  not  bear  and  never 
has  bonie  the  character  of  permanence,  the 
question  becomes  narrowed  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  But  the  moment  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  question  of  time,  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  is  gone  altogether.  There 
would,  however,  necessarily  be  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  this  point;  but  the 
moment  it  is  admitted  that  the  question  is 
merely  one  of  time,  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple is  put  altogether  out  of  view.  If  it  is 
mimittod  that  the  question  is  one  of  time, 
and  not  of  principle,  no  man  is  open  to  re- 
proach who  avows  his  conviction  that  the 
time  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  has  ar- 
rived. This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which 
I  contend  we  are  bound  to  consider  this 
subject  at  this  time.  There  arc  some 
circumstances  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  refer,  which  have  a  peculiar  bearing  at 
this  moment  upon  the  present  question. 
I  will  first  refer  to  what  I  regonl  as  a 
most  important  consideration. — the  great, 
rapid,  uncontrolled,  and  uncontrollable 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  country. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  deserves 
serious  attention.  The  tendency  of  popu- 
lation in  any  country  to  press  upon  the 
limits  of  subsistence,  is  a  maxim  which 
does  not  admit  of  dispute ;  it  is  eslablished 
by  the  soundest  reasoning,  and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  indisputable  facts.     If,  then, 


population  has  a  tendency  to  increase  al- 
most in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  if  the  pro- 
duction of  food  does  not  keep  pace  with  that 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  some  means  must 
be  adopted  for  meeting  theincreased  demand. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  the  population  of 
this  country  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
between  300,000  and  400,000  annually. 
Now,  though  the  application  of  capital  and 
skill  to  the  improvement  of  land  has  tended 
greotly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  com 
produced  in  this  country,  and  has  to  some 
extent  afforded  a  supply'  for  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  population,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  during  the  lost 
few  years,  though  the  price  of  corn  has  not 
been  very  high,  there  has  been  a  regular 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  to  a  consider- 
able amount  for  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  if  this  com  is  not  wanted,  I  wish 
to  know  how  it  came  to  be  imported  into 
ond  bought  in  this  country  ?  Certainly,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  consumption 
these  quantities  of  foreign  com,  the  fact  is 
clearly  established  that  the  population  has 
outstripped  the  means  immediately  pos- 
sessed by  this  country  of  meeting  their 
wants  with  regard  to  a  supply  of  food.  I 
may  refer  to  another  circumstance  which, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question  as  one 
of  time,  applies  with  peculiar  force.  1  re- 
fer to  the  position  in  which  Ireland  has 
been  placed  with  regard  to  a  supply  of 
food.  I  am  aware  that  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exist  on  this  subject,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  circumstance.  ["Hoar,  hear  I"]  I 
do  not  wish  to  lay  too  nmch  stress  upon 
that  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  ])resent 
measure. 

The  Di'KE  OP  RICHMOND  :  That  is 
contrary  to  what  Sir  R.  Peel  says. 

The  Eaui.  of  RIPON  :  I  do  not  see,  my 
Lords,  that  I  am  necessarily  called  upon, 
in  enforcing  any  particular  measure,  to 
say  that  my  views  of  ])articular  arguments 
are  directly  coincident  with  those  of  any- 
body else.  I  do  not  reject  any  views  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Ooveniment ; 
but  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  lay  any  great 
stress  upon  the  scarcity  in  Ireland,  though 
I  do  think  that  it  has  a  very  great  and 
serious  bearing  on  this  question.  A  defi- 
ciency of  foo<l  in  Ireland  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  deficiency  in  this  country ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  that  particular  sort 
of  f<MMl  on  which  the  Irish  people  chiefly 
subsist,  necessarily  produces  indescribable 
misery  ond  wretchedness.  In  Ireland 
those   who  suffer  from  the  failure  of  the 
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potato  crop  were  persons  who,  in  99  in- 
stances out  of  100,  lived  upon  that  food 
alone,  which  was  the  produce  of  their  own 
land.     The  Irish  people  have  not  the  re- 
sources of  good  wages,  as  we  have  in  Eng- 
land.    The  wages  in  Ireland  arc  very  low  ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  and  .thousands  of 
people   in  Ireland  who  derive  no  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
but  merely  live    upon  the   produce   of   a 
small  portion  of  land — a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  so  much  competition  for  its  posses- 
sion, and  to  the  evils  and  mischief  to  which 
Buch  competition  gives  rise.     When  scar- 
city comes,  there  is  no  resource  for  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  to  fall  back  upon  ex- 
cept  charity.     They  are  very   charitable 
to  one  another,  and  assist  one  another  as 
long  as  they  hare  the  means;  but  it  is 
impossible  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  large  mass  of  people  can  be  maintained 
in  this  manner.     I  know  that  it  has  been 
said  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  famine 
in  Ireland,  because  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  crops  of  oats  and  wheat  in  that  country  ; 
that  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  is  said  to  be  starving,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  quarters  of  wheat  and 
oats  are  coming  over  to  this  country.     My 
Lords,  it  is  very  true  that  wheat  and  oats 
do  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  be- 
cause here   the   Irish  find   a    market   for 
their    produce ;    they   can   find    no    such 
market  at  home.     If  they  have  no  employ- 
ment and  no  money  which  will  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  buying  that  which  would 
otherwise  remain  in  the  country,  their  com 
will  infallibly  come  here ;  but  that  docs  not 
make  their  wretchedness  less.     The  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  must  be  fed,  and  therefore 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
scarcity  in  Ireland  is  a  grave  matter  for 
consideration   when   we    are    deliberating 
upon  the  question  of  a  sup]ily  of  food  for 
the  Empire.     It   has    been    said    that    it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  suspended 
the  present  Corn  Law  ;  I  think  that  would 
have    been  a  most  undesirable  course  ;  a 
suspension  of  the  law  ought  never  to  be 
undertaken   unless  circumstances  will  en- 
tirely justify  the  application  of  such  a  re- 
medy.    When  this  plan  was  discussed  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  it  was  said 
that  if  the  law  were  repealed  for  a  limited 
time  to  meet  the  distress  which  was  now 
experienced,  those  who  advocated  protec- 
tion would  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  that 
arrangement  ;  but  I  will  ask,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  advocates  of  the  Corn  Law, 
who  proposed  that  temporary  suspension. 


that  such  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Law 
would  destroy  its  vitality  altogether?  The 
principle  upon  which  the  Corn  Law  is  de- 
fended, the  principle  upon  which  it  has 
been  supported,  is,  that  it  is  capable  of 
meeting  all  cases  which  could  possibly  oc- 
cur— that  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
duty  falls  as  the  price  rises,  and  the  duty 
rises  as  the  price  falls,  would  enable  corn 
to  be  introduced  into  the  country  precisely 
according  to  the  want  indicated  by  the  price. 
That  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  law  was 
introduced  ;  and  if  it  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  effect,  of  meeting  any  casual 
deficiency,  that  theory  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. The  moment  you  come  to  suspend 
its  operation  you  condemn  its  principle,  by 
saying  it  is  not  capable  of  afibrding  that 
relief  which,  according  to  your  theory,  it 
was  intended  to  afford  ;  and  those,  there- 
fore, who  say  it  ought  to  be  suspended, 
cannot  avoid  seeing  that  if  once  suspended 
it  will  be  impossible  to  revert  to  a  system 
which  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  main- 
taining itself.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.  I  apprehend 
that  the  ground  upon  which  this  measure 
for  admitting  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  is  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  protec- 
tion, is  the  risk  which  we  would  thus  run 
of  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation. 

Lord  STANLEY :  That  is  one  of  the 
grounds. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  :  My  noble  Friend 
says  it  is  one  of  the  grounds  ;  but  in  my 
view  it  is  the  only  important  one.  I  have 
ever  viewed  it  as  such.  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  ground  of 
objection  which  has  been  urged,  and  I 
hove  never  been  able  to  ascertain  upon 
what  that  argument  has  been  founded. 
Why  do  they  think  that  such  a  result 
would  follow  the  passing  of  this  measure  ? 
To  what  extent  would  the  land  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  ?  What  species  of  land  is 
it  that  would  be  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to  as- 
certain that.  But  I  know  it  has  been 
stated  that  very  large  tracts  of  country 
would  cease  to  be  cultivated  if  this  measure 
were  carried ;  and  as  a  proof  reference  has 
recently  been  made  to  particular  districts, 
which  would,  it  is  said,  in  such  an  event, 
fall  back  into  their  original  barrenness,  and 
become  capable  of  producing  nothing  but 
rabbits.  That  part  of  the  country  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  has  been  as  much  in- 
debted as  any  other  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  its  improvement  to  the  libe- 
rality  of  the   landlords,   and   the   spirit, 
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BUBtfff,  and  skill  of  the  tenants  ;  and  it 
would  afford  every  one  who  traversed  that 
county  jdeasuro  to  refleet  on  tlie  diffor- 
enee  in  its  condition,  which  has  been  the 
result  of  its  superior  cultivation.  There 
has  been  an  admirable  description  of  what 
it  now  is  and  what  it  once  was,  publishinl 
bj  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Itoyal  Agricultural 
Jowrnal.  The  hon.  Member  describes 
what  it  was  before  its  reclamation,  and 
what  it  is  at  present.  He  describes  it  as 
a  large  district,  which  is  cultivated  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  honour  upon  those  to 
whom  the  land  belonj^.'f,  and  upon  those 
who  practically  carried  out  the  improve- 
ment for  its  cultivation.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, stated  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Pusey)  that  all  this  improvement  has  been 
the  consequence  of  protection  ;  but  that 
district  has  been  referred  to  by  others  as  a 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  and 
the  deduction  has  been  drawn  that  if  the 
operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  to  cease, 
that  land  would  relapse  into  its  original 
sterility.  I,  however,  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and 
may  add  that  I  know  soniethinje;  about 
that  district,  for  nearly  all  the  land  I  pos- 
sess in  that  county  is  on  that  very  heiith — 
Lincoln  Heath — which  I  have  let,  together 
with  portions  of  the  fens  assigned,  to  the 
heath  farmers.  That  part  of  the  district 
in  which  the  lighthouse  was  erected  a 
century  ago  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
road — such  a  wild  and  barren  track  was  it 
— belongs  to  me ;  but  this  has  now  been 
transformed  into  a  fertile  district,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  and  of  those  who  cidtivate  it.  The 
owners  of  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  years  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1812, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  expenditure 
of  capital  in  the  enclosure  and  cultivation 
of  tracts  of  land  which  were  susceptible  of 
iinprovonient,  and  thus  they  were  brought 
into  their  present  superior  shnpo.  The  re- 
sult of  this  application  of  ca|>ital  and  in- 
dtutry  has  been  that  this  sterile  district 
liM  beeome  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
farmeil  parts  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  I  never 
heard  from  any  of  its  present  industrious 
occupants  any  expression  of  fear  thiit  this 
meMaro,  if  carried,  would  deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  obtjiiiiiiig  a  fair  return  for 
their  capital.  I  have  heard  no  represent- 
ations of  that  kind  from  the  tenants — 
I  heard  of  no  desire  to  give  up  farms  on 
grounds  of  that  nature ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens  that  when    circumstancos    recently 


placed  at  my  disposal  a  portion  of  my 
estates  in  that  district,  in  tlie  midst  of  all 
the  alarms  which  were  raised,  and  all  the 
difficulties  which  it  was  said  would  follow 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  it  was  my  for- 
tunate lot  to  let  a  considerable  portion  of 
my  estate  not  at  a  reduced  rent,  but  at  po- 
sitively an  increased  rent.  What  could  be 
a  stronger  proof  that  the  farmers  in  that 
district  did  not  anticipate  any  risk  of  tho 
land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  a 
rciuoval  of  tho  existing  system  of  Com 
Laws  ?  The  increasing  popidation  of  the 
country  is  of  itself  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  ajtplication  of  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  The  people  must  have 
food ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  that  supply  are  to 
arise  from  imjKirtation.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  a  portion  of  foreign  com  will 
be  imported,  that  no  spirit  and  energy  are 
to  be  applied  to  increase  tho  prtMluction  at . 
home.  For  my  part  1  see  no  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  results  would  follow  the  ter- 
mination of  a  protective  system.  With 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  mo  on  this 
occasion  to  go  into  them  at  any  length,  for 
your  Lordships  must  all  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  provisions ;  but  there 
is  one  point  on  which  a  mat<>rial  difference 
of  opinion  prevails,  and  which  I  may  al- 
lude to  in  passing — it  is  whether  the  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  protection  ought  to 
be  immediate,  or  whether  it  ought  to  come 
into  o])cration  in  three  years  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure.  As  the  Bill  at 
present  stands  there  is  a  mwlified  protec- 
tion to  be  maintained  for  three  years  ;  and 
although  I  have  no  apprehension  thot  any 
evil  consequences  would  ari.se  if  protection 
were  to  terminate  at  once,  yet  it  is  wise 
that  in  questions  of  this  kind  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  should  be  avoided ;  and 
if  the  protection  terminates  ot  no  dis- 
tant period,  it  appeors  to  me  that  to 
insist  upon  its  termination  immediately 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  disad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from  pressing 
for  it.  1  feel,  my  Lords — painfully  feel — 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  dealt 
with  this  question  ;  nor  can  I  suppo.se  that 
any  observations  I  have  mailo  can  operate 
in  prmlucing  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
those  noble  liords  who  heor  me,  and  who 
are  so  well  copable  of  forming  their  own 
opinions  on  the  important  subject  before 
the  House  ;  but  this  I  can  truly  state — that 
I  do  not  feel,  and  cannot  think  that  I  ought 
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to  feci  any  blame  at  the  part  I  have  taken 
on  myself — first,  in  being  a  party  to  this 
measure,  and  secondly,  in  proposing  it  to 
the  House.      I  know  it  will  be  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  what  1  have  formerly  done, 
and  that  the  opinions  that  I  now  express 
may  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  I 
formerly  uttered  in  this  House.     I  know 
that  extracts  may  be  made  from  the  re- 
cords of  this  House,  which  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  inconsistent  with  the  reasons 
which  move  me  in  proposing  the  second 
reading  of  this  measure ;    but  I  take  no 
shame  to  myself  for    the  course   I   have 
taken,  because  the  only  cause  for  throwing 
blame  on  a  change  of  opinion  is  that  it  has 
proceeded  from   bad  motives.     I  am   not 
conscious,  my  Lords,  in  being  influenced 
by  any  bad  motives ;    on  the  contrary,  I 
entertain  a  solemn  conviction  of  the  advan- 
tages which  this  measure  is  calculated  to 
produce.     That  opinion  has  been  formed 
after  much  reflection — reflection  which  was 
stimulated,  I  admit,  by  the  necessity  for 
adopting  an  alteration  in  our  present  sys- 
tem ;    and  I  therefore  repeat  my  solemn 
conviction,  that  in  proposing  this  measure 
for  your  adoption,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
your  Lordships  a  measure  which  could  be 
injurious   to  any  interest,   but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  will  do  good  to  all.     I  may 
be   wrong  in   the  opinion   which    I    have 
formed  ;  and  in  acting  upon  it  I  may  have 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  many  who 
thought  well  of  me.  and  who  may  suppose 
that   I    have   abandoned   unnecessarily    a 
cause    which   I   liave   hitherto  supported, 
and  which  many  of  my  friends  have  ho- 
noured mc  by  supposing  that  I  had  sup- 
ported well.    When  I  supported  that  cause, 
1  supported  it  because  I  thought  that  in 
80  doing  I  acted  rightly  and  consistently 
with  my  sincere  convictions  ;  and  if  I  pro- 
pose this  measure  now,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  and  because  the  reasons 
upon  which  I  advocated  former  measures 
no  longer  exist,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  fair  in 
the  eyes  of  your  Lordships  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  question  which  I  feel  I  can 
recommend  to  your  consideration  as  one  in 
which  all  are  equally  interested.     The  no- 
ble Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Tiie  Question  having  been  put, 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My  Lords, 
I  rise  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  road  a  se- 
cond time  this  day  six  months  ;  because  I 
feel  in  my  conscience  that  no  measure  ever 
proposed  by  a  British  Minister  to  Parlia- 
ment was  more  likely  to  inflict  a  deadly 


blow  on  British  agriculture,  and  therefore 
more  fraMght  with  ruin  to  the   nation  at 
large,  than  that  which  is  now  before  your 
Lordships.     I  think,  my  Lords,  we  have 
just  cause  of  complaint  against  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,   that    he 
has  not  told  your  Lordships  what  in  his 
opinion  the  price  of  com  will  be  if  this 
measure  should  unfortunately  pass  into  a 
law.     My  Lords,  rash  and  blamabic  as  I 
think  tliey  are,  I  cannot  behove  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  can  be  so  totally  reck- 
less as  to  have  introduced  a  measure,  af- 
fecting  so   important    an   interest  in   the 
country,  without  having  formed  some  esti- 
mate of  its  probable  effects.     And  if  they 
have  done  so,  I  ask,  why  withhold  from 
this   House  iufonuation   so   necessary  for 
fair,  full,  and  impartial  deliberation  on  this 
question  ?     My  Lords,  it  is  most  difficult 
for  me  in  any  way  to  account  for  the  con- 
duct  and   proceedings  of    Her   Majesty's 
Ministers  since  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more   particularly   during  the 
memorable  month  of  November ;  but  the 
surmise  I  make  upon  this  head  is,  that  the 
measures  now  before  your  Lordships  were 
not    submitted   to   the   Cabinet    until  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  pledged  by 
Her  Majesty's    Speech  from  the  Throne. 
For  I  will  venture  to  say,  tliat  if  those 
calculations  hod  been  fully  gone  into — if 
the  returns  necessary  to  form  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  results  of  the  Bill,  had  been 
laid  upon  your  Lordships'  Table,  and  fully 
considered,  the  state  of  things  would  be 
different.     My  Lords,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  Minister  has  ventured  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  this  importance  without  being 
able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  point  I 
have  just  adverted  to :  if  I  am  wrong  in 
that  conclusion,  my  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  set  mo 
right,   by  producing  the   estimates.     My 
noble   Friend  opposite   (and  here   I   beg 
leave  to  say,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  impute  anything  to  him  but  the 
most  praiseworthy  motives)  will  permit  mo 
to   say,   that  although  he  has  carried  us 
back  to  a  very  long  period  of  time,  he  has 
not  touched  upon  the  most  important  pe- 
riod in  all  these  considerations.     He  car- 
ried us  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 822 ;  but, 
my  Lords,  he  never  said  a  word  about  the 
year  1842 — and  yet  that  is  the  very  Bill 
which  has  most  to  do  with  the  question— 
the  very  Bill  we  are  called  upon  to  repeal. 
The  noble  Earl  went  so  far  back  as  1791. 
My  Lords,  we  are  not  called   upon  to  re- 
peal  the   Act  of  1791 — neither   are  wo 
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called  upou  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  Act 
of  1822;  but  I  say  again  we  are  called 
upon  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1842.  Upon 
that  Act  my  noble  Friend  has  not  conde- 
scended to  utter  one  syllable.  My  noble 
Friend  was  willint^  enough  to  advert  to  a 
fonner  period ;  but  upon  this  he  was  silent. 
]  am  now  about  to  quote  some  words  used 
upon  former  (K-casions  by  my  noble  Friend 
— and  here  I  bog  again  to  say  that  I  make 
no  personal  attacks  upon  him ;  I  quote 
his  language  because  it  conveys  my  senti- 
ments in  better  words  than  I  could  hope 
to  clothe  them.  My  noble  Friend,  in  18 Id, 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
jiroposcd  the  measure  of  that  year — 

"  In  lookinj;  to  the  principlcit  which  shnulil 
iruide  their  decision,  the  IIou«e  ought  to  recollect 
that  thejr  were  not  now  in  the  situ.ition  of  arguing, 
for  th«  flrst  time,  whether  they  should  act  on 
the  principle  of  restriction  or  not.  For  not  <mly 
on  the  subject  of  com,  hut  on  .ill  gre.it  hranehes 
of  trade  in  this  country,  thoy  had  from  time  imnic- 
niorial  proceeded  on  a  system  of  restriction.  And, 
therefore,  he  contended  they  were  not  now  placed 
in  a  situation  of  discussing  first  principles.  They 
were  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  inquire  whether 
they  were  to  act  on  this  principle  or  not.  The 
■yitem  liad  been  acted  on  for  a  long  period,  and 
we  could  not  depart  from  it  without  encountering 
a  frightful  revulsion,  wliich  it  would  bo  dreadful 
to  combat.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  question 
between  restriction  and  non-restriction,  but  how 
they  were  to  apply  principles  tliat  had  been  long 
callml  into  action,  to  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  This  was  the  only  ground  on 
wliich  he  would  now  reoummend  the  measures  ho 
was  about  to  submit  to  their  consideration."* 

That  is  the  remarkable  and  forcible  speech 
made  by  a  Gentleman  named  Robiuson,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1815.  I  must 
now  call  my  noble  Friend's  attention  to  a 
speech,  not  made  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1815,  but  by  a 
noble  Lord  in  this  llouse  in  the  year  1841. 
It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  the 
noble  Lord  to  whom  I  allude  was  not  sit- 
ting on  the  Ministerial  benches.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Lord  was  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  benches.  I  will  just  read  from 
IiIh  H))ecch.  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
that  1  don't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
arguing  the  Lord  Riiwm  of  1841  against 
the  Lord  Ri|K)n  of  1846.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  saying,  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  former  opinions  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  that  I  would  much 
sooner  bo  guided  by  his  former  than  by 
his  present  arguments.  In  1841  the  noble 
£!arl  said,  "  Looking  at  the  history  of  the 
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nation,  and  the  motives  by  which  men 
were  governed,  he  could  not  believe  that, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  little  extension  to 
the  trade  in  com,  they  would  all  at  once 
abandon  the  whole  settled  policy  which 
had,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  been  held. 
•  •  •  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Government  scheme  was  false  and  vicious." 
(The  noble  Lord  alluded  to  an  8s.  duty, 
which  was  then  proposed.)  "  Under  the 
supposition  that  the  project  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  carried  into  effect, 
no  man  could  have  a  reasonable  doubt " — 
what  follows,  my  Lonl? — not  any  fears 
from  Lincoln  Ueath — but  "  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  com  laud  in  this  coun- 
try would  bo  thrown  out  of  cultivation." 
But  if  you  wait  for  a  moment  you  will  see 
that  you  may  get  to  Lincoln  Ueath : — 
"  If  the  evil  commenced,  no  one  could  say 
where  they  would  stop,  or  what  would  be 
the  disastrous  consequences,  "f  So  that 
my  noble  Friend  looked  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  lighthouse  would  be 
again  of  use.  I  now  eoine  to  another 
speech  my  noble  Friend  made  in  1842  : 
here  he  takes  rather  a  different  view  of  the 
question  : — 

"  The  great  evil  which  I  anticipate  from  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  should  be  with- 
drawn, is  this,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  compelled  to  depend  on  other  countries 
for  their  supply  of  com — not  to  meet  an  occa- 
sional deficiency,  but  to  depend  ultogether  on 
other  countries  lor  the  main  part  of  their  annual 
sn|iply — that  such  dependence  would  be  leaning 
on  a  broken  reeil — and  that  they  would  be  liabit- 
ually  in  danger  of  the  failure  of  that  supply.  No 
one  doubts,  my  Lords,  that  the  progresa  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country  has  for  many  yean  past 
bom  most  remarkable.  That  progress  luis  been 
such  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  dernnnds  of  the  people, 
(not.entirely,  for  that  was  ini|>o»»ible,)  but  has  lieen 
such  as  to  supply — not  entirely,  but  almost — the 
wants  of  our  greatly  increaiM'd  |K>puhition ;  and  that 
with  very  little  addition  from  foreign  countries  wo 
may  be  said  to  be  able  to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 
From  many  causes  into  which  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter,  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  country  has  liccomo 
higher  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe. "J 

My  Lords  (said  the  noble  Duke)  this  is  still 
the  case — but  ray  noble  Friend  went  on  to 
say — 

"  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  I  hare  said,  that 
the  amount  of  our  agricultural  produce  has  been 
brought  nearly  eq\ial  to  the  demand  ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  done  unless  capital  had  been 
applied  to  the  land,  and  obtained  such  a  return  as 
induced  the  capitalist  to  continue  his  investment ; 
but  if  you  take  away  the  protection  which  has 
been  given  to  our  home  produce,  you  will  cause 

f  Ibid. 

t  Hansard,  Third  Scries,  Vol.  lis.  p.  SO. 
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the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  capital  {rom  the 
land  ;  and,  of  course,  the  produce  will  be  less, 
and  you  will  then  hare  to  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
ply, not  only  for  the  amount  you  were  in  the  habit 
otgettinij,  but  also  for  the  amount  you  would  lose 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  capital  here- 
tofore invested  in  the  land."* 

Then  my  noble  Friend  went  into  another 
topic.  It  appears  that  it  was  doubted  by 
some  of  your  Lordships,  that  the  Bill  of 
1842  was  not  to  be  final.  Upon  this  head 
my  noble  Friend  said — 

'•  If  the  Ministem  hare  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  endearouring  to  deceive  the  people  of  thi<  coun- 
try on  this  subject,  I  can  only  say,  tliat  they  would 
bo  guilty  not  only  of  the  most  miserable  as  well 
a»  the  bamt  political  offence  of  which  a  Ministry 
could  be  guilty  ;  but  they  would  commit  an  act  of 
inconceivable  folly.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Bill 
will  he  received  by  you  as  a  final  adjustment  of 
tliis  great  qnestion."f 

It  appears  that  a  noble  Friend  of  mine  on 
the  cross  benches  (we  believe  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham)  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
declaration.  He  put  the  question  again 
respecting  the  finality  of  this  measure, 
when  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
replied — 

"  He  certainly  had  not  the  arrogance  to  itate 
that  any  law  which  Parltiment  might  p.i88  on  this 
subject,  or  any  other,  must  be  taken  as  final ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  that  which  should  be  thought 
threatening  to  those  who  might  be  apprehensive 
of  ulterior  conse<iuence8  from  the  measure.  All  he 
could  say  for  himself  was  this,  that  if  he  brought 
forward  the  measure,  intending  or  wishing  it  not 
to  be  final,  he  would  say  so.  He  had  never  said 
that  with  respect  to  this  measure.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  final.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  :  and  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if 
it  were  not."} 

My  Lords,  my  noble  Friend,  it  appears, 
admits  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  land  in 
this  country.  My  Lords,  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  invested  in  that  way  prior  to  the 
year  1 842 ;  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
your  Lordships  here  present  will  recollect 
that  that  money  having  been  laid  out  on 
the  faith  that  protection  would  be  main- 
tained, was  one  of  the  main  arguments 
which  was  adduced  to  your  Lordships,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
when  Motions  wore  made  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  Corn  Laws.  Has  not 
that  argtmient  been  strengthened  since 
1 842  ?  I  read  the  speech  of  the  Minister 
in  the  House  when  the  mea.sure  was  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  admitted   that  a  large 

•  Hansard,  Vol.  Uii.  p.  57s. 

f   Hansard,  Third  .Scries,  Vol.  Ixii.  p.  589. 

t    li.insard,  Tliird  Scries,  Vol.  Ixii.  p.  762. 
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capital  had  been  expended  on  the  faith  of 
an'Act-of  Parliament  on  this  laudable  and 
desirable  object.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  ask 
you,  will  you  now  pass  this  measure  ?  Will 
you  bring  in  a  retrospective  law  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  ?  Will  j'ou  deprive 
capital  of  its  fair  recompense  ?  Will  you 
debar  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil  from 
the  honest  return  which  his  money  and  skill 
deserve  ?  Will  you  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving the  fair  reward  of  his  industry? 
Will  you,  in  short,  violate  the  engagement 
which  you  formerly  made  to  him  under  the 
solemn  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
My  Lords,  these  men  have  been  of  great 
service  to  their  country.  It  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  State  to  have  improved  the 
land.  The  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  has  been  improved,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  has  been  much  increased. 
^Vhat  does  another  authority  aay  on  this 
subject  ?— 

"  Under  the  grstem  of  protection  we  have  lived 
for  200  year*, .  extensive  tracts  of  country  have 
been  reclaimed,  by  wliich  the  health  of  the  people 
has  been  improved,  their  lives  prolonged,  and  this, 
too,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity, but  in  concurrence'  with  its  wonderful  ad- 
vancement." 

I  make  that  quotation,  my  Lords,  because 
it  is  so  applicable  to  the  present  time  and 
to  the  present  moment.  But  are  your  Lord- 
ships going  to  remove  this  system  of  pro- 
tection which  has  so  long  existed,  out  of 
compassion  for  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  and  the  operatives  ?  I  speak  of  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers 
generally,  for  I  know  that  for  all  you  en- 
tertain the  deepest  sympathy.  I  feel  the 
same  sentiments  towards  both.  This  part 
of  the  subject  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented. The  evil  of  protection  to  the  oper- 
ative has  been  insisted  upon  ;  but  I  ask 
your  Lordships  is  there  any  country  where 
protection  does  not  exist  that  the  following 
return  could  be  produced  ?  There  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  savings  banks 
1,060.000  accounts  of  271.  each.  There 
arc  600,000  depositors  of  71.  each;  and  the 
total  sum  so  invested  in  this  country  that 
has  been  "  pauperised  by  protection  " 
amounts  to  no  less  than  33,000,000Z. 
sterling.  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether, 
then,  protection  has  been  such  an  evil  as 
it  has  been  represented?  My  Lords,  I  may 
be  forced  by  a  majority  to  abandon  protec- 
tion, but  with  such  statements  before  me  I 
can  never  do  so  willingly.  Never,  with 
such  statements,  can  my  reason  bo  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  just  ond  a  good  measure. 
1!  H 
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My  Lords,  we  «re  told  by  the  roanufactnron, 
who  adTocate  free  trade — no,  I  should  not 
hare  said  the  inainifncturcrR,  but  a  section 
of  tlio  mnnufftcturcrs — a  seetion,  in  fact,  of 
the  Manehester  cotton  spinners— they  tell 
us  we  know  nothiiii;  of  fanning — they  say 
•'  All  of  you  are  blockheads  ;  we  will  take 
your  land  from  your  hands,  and  bring 
capital  to  bear  upon  it."  They  do  not 
say  experience,  and  I  wonder  they  do  not 
— but  what  do  they  admit  ?  They  admit 
this,  and  mark  it  well :  they  admit  that 
this  change  cannot  be  made  without  our 
being  called  on  to  remove  from  our  farms 
20,000  or  30,000  of  the  present  occupiers. 
My  Lords,  they  say  you  must  remove  them 
from  their  present  holdings.  But  what  is 
to  become  of  these  poor  men  ?  Wliere  are 
they  and  their  families  to  go  ?  VNTiat  will 
the  poor  labourers  do,  who  are  turned  out 
of  employment  ?  Why  they  must  all  go 
to  the  union  workhouse  for  their  daily 
bread,  or  they  must  go,  where  I  suppose 
the  majority  of  them  will  go,  into  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  and  there  it  will  be 
their  lot  to  ser\'o  under  those  very  men 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  their  ruin — the 
destroyers  of  all  their  worldly  prospects. 
My  Lords,  1  know  well  that  the  section  I 
allude  to,  wishes  indeed  to  lower  the  price 
of  produce  in  this  country ;  they  have 
adopted  a  system  of  hostility  against  the 
fanners  of  England,  because  they  know 
the  farmers  have  always  been  sincerely 
attached  to  our  Constitution  and  to  our 
institutions.  They  wish  to  lower  the  price 
of  agricultural  pro<luce  for  another  reason. 
They  know  that  thereby  they  will  throw 
the  land  out  of  cultivation — that  the  agri- 
cultural population  will  be  forced  into  their 
towns,  that  competition  for  labour  will  be 
thus  increased,  and  wages  pemianently 
lowered.  They  wish  pennanently  to  lower 
the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and  they  wish 
that,  not  only  that  they  may  get  the  greater 
profits  themselves,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  preventing  those  "  strikes  " 
which  seldom  take  place  when  the  wages 
are  low.  Then  I  will  ask  your  Lordships 
what  will  become  of  the  yeomanry  and  te- 
nantry who  are  not  ejected  ?  If  produc- 
tion l>c  BO  much  diminisheil,  and  the  poor 
rmtes  to  much  increasc>d,  what,  I  ask  your 
Lordahips  can  they  do,  but  linger  on  a  few 
ycara?  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  well  known 
to  jour  Lordships,  that  in  this  country, 
generally  si»eakiiig,  when  the  prices  of  pro- 
doco  fall,  tlH"  jMKfr  rates  are  incrcaacd.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  extract  from  the 
Tenth  llcport  of  Uie  I'oor  Law  Commis- 


sioners; and  although  that  Report  doea 
not  come  lower  than  184.'?,  I  am  prepare<l 
to  show  your  LurdHliips  that  this  has  oc- 
curred. The  noble  Duke  then  read  the 
following  document : — 

"  There  i«  an  anomaly  in  the  cost  of  pau|»Tiiini 
to  the  pomlatioB  aa  oooipaml  with  tho  price  of 
wbiot.  When  wheat  was  SA«.  8^  per  quarter, 
the  coat  per  bead  waa  &$.  \0d.;  when  wheat  was 
42*.  id.  per  quarter,  the  cost  per  head  to  tho  po- 
pulation WM  (W.  \\d.;  showing  that  with  a  de- 
orpasrd  price  of  wheat  there  was  ao  increand  ooet 
of  pauperiam  to  the  population. 

■■  Thie  anomaly  it  not  ooofloed  to  the  St. 
Thuouu  Union,  it  is  tho  same  Uirougbout  the 
king<lom,  a«  tlie  following  table,  extracted  front 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
miisioners,  will  prove : — 


Rate  per  bead  upon 

the  Population 

Years  ending 

Price  of  wheat 

(1841)  of  Kxp<'mli- 

Ijidy-day. 

per  Quarter. 

tnre  for  In-maintc- 
Betief  only. 

f.    d. 

*.   d. 

1840 

«8     6 

4    8 

184I 

M    3 

4    11 

1842 

64     0 

6     1 

1843 

64     4 

6     6 

"  If  the  price  of  wheat  have  any  influence  upon 
the  coet  of  pauperism,  the  last  year  (1843)  should 
have  bocn  the  lowest,  instead  of  the  highest." 

One  of  the  attacks  now  made  by  my  hon. 
Friend's  new  Colleagues  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  is,  that  the  British  farmers 
have  no  capital — no  skill.  My  Lords,  I 
believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  farmers  arc  more  skilful  or  more 
intelligent— more  upright — or  where  they 
behave  better  to  their  poorer  neighbours. 
And,  mj'  Lords,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject,  for 
1  believe  I  am  acquainted  with  more 
fanners  in  this  kingdom  than  almost  any 
one  in  this  House.  I  contradict  most  em- 
phatically the  assertion  that  they  are  not 
skilful;  but  with  respect  to  their  capital,  I 
think  it  too  ban!  that  a  Minister  should 
turn  round  and  taunt  that  large  and  indus- 
trious body  of  men  with  having  no  capital. 
My  Lords,  the  heavy,  unjust,  and  unequal 
manner  in  w^hich  they  are  taxed,  coupled 
with  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  ha.s  de- 
cidedly diminished  their  means,  and  nar- 
rowed their  circumstances.  But  if  they 
have  not  at  present  sufficient  capital — if 
that  be  the  complaint,  how  is  it  you  pro- 
pose to  increase  the  capital  which  is  to  be 
the  means  of  improving  their  land?  Why, 
by  diniinihhing  the  value  of  their  produce. 
Yus,  by  diminisliing  the  value  of  their  pro- 
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duce.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  Well,  then,  if 
you  don't  diminish  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, permit  mo  to  tell  you  you  are  doing 
a  very  dangerous  thing,  by  raising  or  coun- 
tenancing the  cry  of  cheap  bread.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  tell  the  people  the 
eifect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  give  them 
cheap  bread,  should  they  find  it  otherwise. 
I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  trespassing 
longer  on  your  Lordships'  attention,  be- 
cause I  have  never  for  a  single  moment 
disguised  the  strong  feeling  which  I  enter- 
tain on  this  great  and  momentous  question; 
and  I  think  I  am  also  relieved  from  trou- 
bling you,  because  the  great  majority  of 
your  Lordships  think  as  I  do  upon  this 
question.  I  do  believe — and  I  state  now 
what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion — that  if  a 
vote  on  this  Bill  were  taken  by  ballot  in 
this  House,  there  would  not,  in  ray  opinion, 
be  a  dozen  of  balls  found  for  Aye.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  of  your  Lordships 
who  Bay  free  trade  must  come  in  the  end 
— there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  conflict 
— it  is  better  to  give  way  at  once — there 
is  excitement  out  of  doors.  I  denv,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  body  of  the  operatives 
of  this  country  are  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  has 
never  ventured  to  hold  a  meeting  even  in 
Manchester,  that  hotbed  of  their  own  sedi- 
tion, without  having  recourse  to  the  ticket 
system  ;  they  were  not  open  meetings ;  but 
even  if  the  feeling  were  much  more  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  than  it  is  pretended 
it  is,  it  is  no  argument  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Com  Laws,  that  some  noble  Lords  say, 
protection  must  one  day  or  another  cease. 
NVhy,  my  Lords,  if  you  once  permit  such 
ao  argument  as  this  to  be  used,  the  very 
best  of  our  laws  will  be  endangered.  We 
never  vote  against  the  Government,  other 
noble  Lords  say,  we  don't  like  to  vote 
against  the  Bill,  we  have  always  supported 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  don't  like  to  abandon 
our  party.  Do  not  noble  Lords  know  that 
it  is  not  the  party  who  have  abandoned 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  it  is  Sir  Robert  Peel 
who  has  abandoned  his  party  *  And,  my 
Lords,  what  good  will  it  do  to  come  forward 
to  serve  Sir  Robert  Peel  now,  and  lose 
your  own  character  for  consistency  ?  for 
there  is  no  man  in  the  country  who  be- 
lieves that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  ever  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  It  took  that  Minister  twelve  years 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  party  after 
his  conduct  on  the  Catholic  question  in 
1829  ;  but  he  has  no  more  chance  of  re- 
gaining the  confidence  of  the  people  now, 


than  he  has  of  sitting  upon  the  Throne  of 
tliis  country.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  motives  publicly  an- 
nounced out  of  doors  by  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade.  Why,  they  admit  that 
their  object  is  to  crush  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country.  One  of  them,  I  wiU  not  say 
the  most  respectable  of  the  Members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  because  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  most  respectoble  —  Mr. 
Bright — well,  Mr.  Bright  declared  openly 
his  desire  to  crush  the  aristocracy.  I  hope 
and  trust  your  Lordships  will  all  recollect 
that  this  is  a  question  of  vast  importance 
— that  you  will  remember,  that  in  the 
eventful  time  which  you  must  look  forward 
to,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  hereditary  legislators  of  this  country 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  they  ought 
to  discharge  without  fear,  favour,  or  afltc- 
tion — that  you  are  bound  to  lay  aside  party 
feelings,  personal  considerations,  and  poli- 
tical bias ;  and  that  you  should  vote  strictly 
according  to  your  consciences  upon  a  mea- 
sure deeply  affecting  the  weal  of  a  large 
mass  of  your  fellow  subjects.  It  is  also 
incumbent  on  you  to  reflect  upon  conse- 
quences, to  consider  what  will  be  in  all 
likelihood  the  effect  of  your  sanctioning 
this  measure.  Is  it  expedient  ?  If  you 
concede  this,  will  not  other  measures  be 
brought  forward  for  destroying  the  Church 
— for  injuring  our  institutions — for  sub- 
verting the  constitution  of  your  Lordships' 
House  ?  If  you  will  act  well,  you  will  be 
indeed  powerful,  because  you  stand  firm  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people — of  the  intelligent  middle  classes  of 
this  country.  But  I  tell  your  Lordships, 
with  perfect  respect,  that  unless  you  main- 
tain that  good  opinion — and  you  cannot 
maintain  it  if  the  people  find  you  voting 
against  your  former  promises,  your  former 
pledges,  your  former  opinions — you  will 
be  then  powerless  indeed.  My  Lords,  in 
conclusion  I  will  humbly,  though  at  the 
same  time  most  earnestly,  implore  you  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  because  I  be- 
lieve if  you  do  not  reject  the  measure,  it 
will  be  accepted  only  as  an  instalment  for 
the  future — as  the  commencement  of  great 
changes.  Influenced  by  these  feelings  and 
by  these  considerations,  I  ask  you  now  to 
take  up  your  post  manfully  in  front  of  the 
battle ;  for,  unless  you  do  so,  you  will  here- 
after find  it  impossible  to  maintain  your 
ground.  For  myself,  ray  Lords,  I  vote 
against  the  Bill,  believing,  upon  my  honour, 
that  it  is  only  tlie  first  of  a  series  of  such 
measures — that  it  is  a  measure  which,  if 
HH  2 
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carried  into  a  law,  will  shake   the  very 

foundations  of  the  Throne,  will  cripple  the 
Church,  endanger  our  institutions,  and 
convert  our  hitherto  happy  and  contented 
people  from  a  state  of  comparative  comfort 
into  one  of  misery  and  wretchedness — be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  will  lead  to  endless 
confusion  and  anarchy.  For  these  rea- 
sons, your  Lordships  are  now  called  ujwn 
to  make  that  stand  which  I  humbly  and 
fervently  trust  you  will. 

The  Question  and  Amendment  having 
been  put, 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said:  My  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  a  formidable  list 
of  dangers  with  which  he  has  threatened 
your  Lordships  if  you  consent  to  this  mea- 
sure. I  think  my  noble  Friend  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  pointed  out  with  more 
distinctness  the  grounds  on  which  he  ex- 
pects that  your  acquiescence  in  this  mca- 
Bure  will  lead  to  those  terrible  results.  I 
entertain  none  of  these  apprehensions.  I 
must  deal  with  the  measure,  as  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  deal  with  it,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  national  policy,  without  any  re- 
ference to  those  fears  which  my  nuble 
Friend  has  conjured  up  and  nourished  in 
his  own  mind  in  order  to  alarm  this  House 
of  Parliament.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  go 
into  any  part  of  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  on  the  cmss  bench  ;  neither  shall  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  of  apology  with  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  ushered  in  the  measure,  on 
which  he  borely  condescended  to  bestow 
the  remaining  quarter  of  an  hour;  though, 
with  respect  to  that  remaining  quarter,  I 
cannot  but  concur  with  the  noble  Puke 
who  last  addressed  you,  that  we  had  some 
right  to  expect  fmm  the  Government  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  things  which, 
according  to  their  view,  called  for  and 
would  result  from  the  measure  they  have 
now  proposed.  If  my  memory  does  not 
mislead  me,  my  noble  Friend  on  all  former 
occaaions — and  he  is  a  man  of  a  large  ex- 
perience on  these  subjects — always  conde- 
scended to  inform  the  House  of  Parliament 
(whichever  it  was  that  he  was  addressing) 
of  the  state  of  things  to  which  he  ex- 
pected his  measure  would  lead.  But  not 
so  now — he  l(>aps  at  once  to  his  conclusion, 
and  calls  on  you  "  at  once,"  in  one  sense, 
though  not  "at  once"  in  another,  to  pass 
from  restriction  to  free  trade — free  trade 
for  which  I  have  long  contended,  but  which 
1  hardly  thought  to  have  obtained  from  my 
noble  Friend.     I  must,  however,  defend 


him  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  be- 
cause I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  he 
always,  not  only  now,  but  on  all  former 
occasions  on  which  he  has  proposed  any 
alterations  in  the  Corn  Laws,  has  avowed 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  the  import  of  foreign  grain.  The  war- 
fare which  I  have  been  so  long  engaged  in 
is  now  brought  to  an  end ;  and  I  confess  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  con- 
template the  peace  and  tranquilUty  which 
I  shall  hereafter  enjoy.  Here  is  an  end  of 
the  question :  my  noble  Friend  near  the  Table 
(Earl  Stanhope)  may  depend  upon  it  that 
when  this  measure  has  passed,  not  even  he 
will  come  down  to  propose  a  revival  of  the 
Com  Law  ;  for,  most  undoubtedly,  although 
I  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  effects  they  think 
the  measure  will  produce,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  it  will  lead  to  any 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  landed  in- 
terests of  the  country.  And,  indeed,  cir- 
cumstances have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
even  since  this  measure  was  intrmluced 
into  the  other  House,  which  prove  that  no 
such  apprehensions  are  entertained  either 
by  the  landed  interest  in  their  dealings 
with  their  tenants,  or  by  their  tcnanta  in 
their  dealings  with  their  landlords.  But 
though  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  1  anticipate, 
since  I  shall  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  making  those  Motions  with  which  I  have 
so  often  troubled  your  Lordships,  neverthe- 
less I  must  speak  my  mind  frankly  upon 
this  subject.  I  am  about  to  vote  for  this 
Bill.  1  believe  it  will  be  carried  by  a  great 
majority ;  but  I  am  free  to  say,  that  if  it 
had  been  ray  lot,  on  any  of  those  occasions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  to  have  succeeded 
in  inviting  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this 
question,  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships is  not  the  one  which  I  sliould  have 
asked  your  Lordships  to  sanction.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  deal  in  language  which  I 
think  more  fit  for  ancient  ladies  than  grave 
statesmen,  who  talk  about  the  cruelty  of 
taxing  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  am  not 
one  who  believe  that  there  would  be  any- 
thing inhuman  in  maintaining,  even  under 
the  pressure  of  scarcity,  a  duty  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  grain.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  in  levy- 
ing that  impost.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
I  disapprove  of  the  present  Bill,  because 
I  think  we  have  thrown  away  a  large  re- 
venue which  we  might  have  raised,  and 
which  you  must  replace  by  other  taxes, 
either  to  be  continued  or  imposed — I  say, 
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either  to  be  continued  or  imposed,  because 
under  even  that  system  of  law  which 
having  been  condemned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  I  now  anticipate  will 
be  equally  condemned  by  your  Lordships,  I 
may  venture  to  call  an  absurd  system,  a 
large  revenue  has  been  raised.  The  other 
House  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
venue which  they  have  lost ;  where  it  is  to 
be  found  I  know  not,  whether  from  an  in- 
crease of  the  Income  Tax  or  of  the  E.xcise 
duties,  if  the  Excise  duties  can  be  further 
extended.  It  so  happened  that  when  I  was 
first  made  acquainted  with  this  proposed 
measure,  I  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
this  country.  I  heard,  then,  that  it  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Gen- 
tlemen were  not  to  look  at  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law  as  an  insulated  measure,  but 
that  they  must  look  at  it  in  connexion  with 
other  measures,  and  they  would  thus  see 
what  woidd  be  given  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. Now  I,  who  do  not  expect  that  the 
landed  interest  will  suffer  from  this  measure, 
do  not  think  that  much  compensation  is  re- 
quired ;  but  others  view  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  When,  therefore,  I  heard  of 
compensation,  undoubtedly  I  thought,  and 
not  a  very  unnatural  thought,  that  as  there 
was  to  be  an  cud  of  what  had  been  consi- 
dered a  great  boon  to  the  landed  interest, 
some  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  it  in- 
stead. I  was  told  abroad  that  the  whole 
system  must  be  viewed  together,  and  I  con- 
sequently thought  there  would  have  been 
a  total  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try— not  that  there  would  have  been  a  new 
Customs  Tarifi^(for  that  is  a  different  thing), 
but  a  complete  revision  of  the  Excise  Laws; 
and  I  fancied,  in  the  sanguineness  of  my 
expectations,  that  it  would  just  be  possible 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  thought 
so  little  of  mere  revenue,  that  the  loss  of 
500.000;.,  or  GOO.OOOi.,  or  700,000/.  raised 
on  foreign  com  was  of  no  importance,  would 
have  proposed  at  least  a  diminution,  if  not 
the  entire  repeal,  of  the  malt  tax.  I  cer- 
tainly expected  something  of  that  sort,  and 
I  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  largo 
and  comprehensive  compensation  for  those 
who  thought  compensation  necessary.  I 
know  not  whether  all  agree  with  rac  in 
this ;  perhaps  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  does  not — but  my  noble  Friend  has 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  like 
all  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  has  his 
own  peculiar  idol— but  for  myself  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  landed  interest  had 
just  reason  to  expect  a  great  diminution,  if 
not  an  entire  repeal,  of  this  tax.   I  consider 


the  malt  .tax  to  be  a  tax  which  weighs  most 
oppressively  upon  the  landowners  of  tliis 
country.  I  know  it  to  be  most  unequal, 
and  I  regard  it  also  as  an  unnecessary  tax. 
I  know  that  in  the  main  it  is  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer ;  and  I  think,  when  we  are 
untaxing  the  consumer's  bread,  that  we 
should  also  untax  his  beer.  But  I  think 
that  this  tax  is  a  sort  of  Janus — that  it  has 
two  faces — that  it  looks  behind  as  well  as 
before — and  that  in  reality  it  not  only  taxes 
the  consumer,  but  also  the  owners  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  ;  especially  the  latter 
class ;  because,  perhaps  of  all  ]>er8ons,  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  those  in  their  employ 
are  the  greatest  consumers  of  that  article, 
which  they  are  prevented  by  this  unequal 
impost  from  manufacturing  even  for  their 
own  use.  I  am  aware  that  the  giving  up 
of  this  tax  would  involve  a  large  addition 
to  other  imposts  ;  but  I  am  favourable  to 
such  a  course.  I  think  that  the  income 
tax  should  be  abolished  ;  but  I  should  wish 
to  see  a  large  addition  to  the  property  tax 
— not  to  the  old  land  tax,  because  that  is 
done  away  with — but  to  taxation  on  the 
real  property  of  the  country.  But,  my 
Lords,  there  is  another  point  in  wliich  I 
exceedingly  disapprove  of  this  Bill ;  and  I 
am  astonished,  except  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  paltry  rag,  the  smallest 
remnant  of  consistency,  that  we  are  to  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  sliding  scale  kept  up  for 
three  years  to  come.  What  on  earth  can 
be  the  use  of  it  ?  I  speak,  I  may  almost 
say,  as  a  witness  upon  this  subject;  for  I 
have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  feeling 
of  the  agriculturists  in  the  counties  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  I  believe  that 
the  almost  universal  desire  is  for  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  this  question.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  and  I  have  ever 
stated  it  with  confidence,  that  when  you 
began  to  deal  with  the  Com  Laws,  you 
should  decide  in  your  own  minds  what  the 
state  of  the  law  should  be,  and  that  you 
should  come  to  that  state  at  once.  I  have 
always  opposed  the  gradual  abolition  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  a  system  favourable  per- 
haps to  the  landlord;  but  it  is  most  injurious 
to  the  tenant;  for  in  every  bargain  that 
might  be  made  during  the  currency  of  this 
protection,  a  great  advantage  would  bo 
given  to  the  landlord  over  the  tenant.  For 
this  reason,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  have 
proposed  a  law  upon  this  subject,  I  should 
have  proposed  a  different  one  from  that 
which  is  now  before  your  Lordships.  As 
it  is,  I  am  not  suq)ri8ed  at  the  indignation 
which  the  Bill  ha%  excited.     Unfortunately 
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it  Menu  to  me  as  if  tliorc  had  been  a  sort 
of  Mce — a  kind  of  St.  Lejrcr  or  Derby — 
in  this  matter.      Tlio   First   Lord  of  the 
Treai<ury   got  ahead  iiikju   tliis   occa.sion, 
ho   determined  to  take   aitrantage    of  it, 
and  he  ha«  gone  for  the  full  measure.   Well, 
insomuch  aa  it  gets  rid  of  the  question,  I 
rejoice  at  it;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  one 
of  which  your   Lordships  have  reason  to 
complain.     I  disapprove  of  it,  but  I  must 
vote  for  it.     I  am  driven  into  that  course, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it;  because  I  must 
either  vote  for  this  Bill,  which  is  a  money 
Bill,  or  I  must  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
measure  for  this  year,  and  perhaps  of  losing 
it  more  pennancntly.     I  value  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws  too  much  to  run  even 
the  slightest   risk  of  such   an  event.      1 
perhaps  ought  not  to  say  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  but  certain  noble  Lords  have  said 
to  mc,  "  Will  your  Lordship  help  us  ?" 
My  Lords,  I  was  obliged  to  say  "  No," 
I  can  give  you  no  help  :  you  never  helped 
me,  and  you  have  therefore  no  right  to 
aak  me  to   help   you.      I    do   not   know 
that    my    assistance    would    have     been 
worth  much,  even  if  I  had  been  willing; 
but  I   could  not  give  it  consistently  with 
the   great   object  which    I  have   in   view 
in   the   condemnation   of    these   laws.      I 
think  however  that  this  House  has  much 
roason  to  complain  of  the  Government.     I 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  why,  in  pro- 
pounding a  measure  of  this  magnitude — 
and  which  must  have  been  proposed  to  the 
surprise  of  all  your  Lordships — why  they 
proposed  it  in  such  a  way  as  precludes  all 
your   Lordships  from   making  ony  amcnd- 
n)ent  in  the  measure  ?     I  rc])oat,  was  such 
a  course  either  right  or  decent  ?  They  may 
say  thot  they  had  no  other  course  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact.     They  had  another 
course.     It  is  in  accordance  with  precedent 
that  in  measures  of  this  groat  importance 
Resolutions  sliould  have  been  movo<l  in  the 
other  House,  and  should  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  this  House  in  the  first  instance. 
I  think  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
course  for  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  have 
pursued.     Your  Lordships  could  then  have 
entered    into    a  full   consideration    of   tho 
measure    in   conjunction    with    the    other 
House.   You  might  have  stated  your  views, 
and  might  have  negotiated  with  them  ;  but 
now,  the  ground  is  cut  from  you,  and  you 
cannot   enter    into   any  such    negotiation. 
The  smallest  accident  to  this  Bill  loses  it, 
and  I  am  not  one  who  will  nin  mivh  a  risk. 
Adopting,  not  the  opinions  of   the  noble 
Puke  on  the  cross  bench,  but  adopting  all 


the  views  which  he  expresses  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  upon 
this  question,  I  feel  necessarily  pn^luded 
from  acting  in  any  other  manner  than  1  am 
about  to  do.  I  implore  your  Lonlships 
not  to  resist  tlijs  greot  measure  ;  and  this 
appeal  I  make  not  only  to  those  who  agree 
with  mc  in  wishing  to  set  it  at  rest  for  ever, 
but  to  those  also  who  think  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  should  be  maintained  as  being 
calculated  to  maintain  the  best  interests  of 
this  country.  Whatever  opinion  you  may 
entertain  upon  this  question,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  you  can  entertain  but  one 
opinion,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  reject  this 
Bill,  you  prolong  that  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  that  contest  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws, 
which  has  been  so  mischievous  to  every 
class  of  society,  and  from  which,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  no  class  has  reaped  such  bitter 
fruits  as  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
country. 

The  PcKB  OP  CLEVELAND  said,  ho 
was  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon 
this  measure,  and  he  must  therefore  trouble 
their  Lordships  for  a  short  time.  He  hatl 
long  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  tho 
political  integrity  of  the  Minister  who  had 
brought  forward  this  measure,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  on  this  occasion  to  sever  himself 
from  a  Government  which  he  had  always 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  support.  For  the 
head  of  that  Goveniment  ho  had  ever  en- 
tertained the  highest  respect ;  and  he  had 
always  entertained  the  same  feeling  for  tho 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  from 
whom  he  was  now  compelled  to  separate. 
This  change  had  arisen  from  no  whim  and 
no  caprice  on  his  part.  It  was  occasioned 
by  what  he  considered  to  be  a  total  aban- 
donment of  all  principle  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  He  had  ha*l  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  noble  Duk<'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  184.'5,  when  that 
noble  Duke  had  the  kindness  to  offer  to 
him  the  moving  of  the  Address  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
Speech.  Agreeing  with  the  Government 
in  all  its  principlc-s,  he  felt  complimented 
by  this  offer ;  but  then  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  could  not  avoid 
taking  notice.  Then;  was  then  a  rumour 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  material  alteration  in  the 
Com  Bill,  which  hnd  only  been  brought  in 
the  year  liefore.  He  comniunicoted  this 
to  the  noble  Duke,  and  asked  his  pf^rmis- 
sion  to  be  allowed  to  declare  that  the  ru- 
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mour  was  not  only  unfounded,  but  that,  as 
far  as  the  present  Govemraeut  was  con- 
cerned, the  measure  was  to  be  regarded  as 
final.  To  that  request  the  noble  Duke 
said  he  could  not  accede,  as  it  would  bo 
allowing  a  greater  license  than  usual ;  and 
he  therefore  declined  moving  the  Address. 
He  had  now  to  observe  that  when  this  Bill 
was  first  brought  into  this  House,  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had 
drawn  a  distinction  between  private  and 
political  honour;  and  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  said  he  would  not  admit  of 
such  a  distinction.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  on  that  point ;  but  if  consistency 
was  to  be  comprised  in  political  honour,  he 
must  say,  that  after  the  statement  made 
that  night,  and  after  the  extracts  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  read  of  speeches  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  on  former  occasions, 
bis  noble  Friend  could  not  be  quoted  as  an 
example.  As  to  the  measure  then  before 
the  House,  he  thought  it  unprecedented 
for  its  boldness,  as  it  was  dangerous  in  its 
application,  and  sudden  in  the  mode  of  its 
introduction.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  a 
hazardous  experiment.  If  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed it  was  an  irreparable  evil ;  for  what- 
ever its  consequences  might  be,  they  must 
remember  that  they  could  never  retrace 
their  steps.  It  was  a  measure  conceded 
to  agitation  by  a  Government,  which  agita- 
tion ought  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
Government,  if  the  Government  were  de- 
tennincd  upon  doing  its  duty.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  there  ought  to  be  a  protect- 
ing duty  on  grain  ;  yet  it  might  be  said 
that  prot«cting  duty  was  too  high — that 
it  wa*  higher  than  on  other  articles  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture.  Still  he  said,  admitting 
that,  the  question  ought  to  be  asked,  why 
was  it  so  high  ?  and  the  answer  was,  sim- 
ply in  consideration  of  the  heavy  burdens 
and  taxes  imposed  upon  land  which  pre- 
vent our  fanners  competing  with  foreigners 
on  oqoal  terms.  He  had  often  said,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  let  their 
tithes  and  poor  rates  be  equalized — let 
them  bear  but  the  same  proportion  with 
other  parts  of  the  community,  and  then 
the  land  would  not  require  a  higher  protec- 
tion than  any  other  domestic  interest  in 
the  country.  The  noble  Earl  (Fitzwilliam) 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  referred  to  the 
compensations  that  had  been  promised  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  had  said  the 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  a^  a  whole. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Premier 
had  promised  certain  concessions  to  the 
agriculturists,  and  he  had  said  they  were 


to  be  embodied  in  this  Bill ;  but  their 
Lordships  were  well  aware  there  was  no 
such  thing.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  complication  in  the  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  Government ;  but  as  they 
boasted  of  being  able  to  overcome  every 
difficulty,  he  felt  it  was  for  them  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  labyrinth  as  they 
best  could.  He  would  now  allude  to  the 
concessions  which  had  been  promised, 
which  he  could  only  gather  from  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  speech,  and  which  formed 
portions  of  the  Tariff.  The  first  conces- 
sion was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  Un- 
seed, from  which  the  farmers  were  pro- 
mised great  benefits.  Now,  as  to  the  main 
sufferers,  the  smoll  farmers,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  that  used  oil  cake ; 
they  could  not  afford  it,  and  therefore  the 
reduction  would  be  of  very  little  service  to 
them.  The  next  compensation  consisted 
in  the  free  introduction  of  clovcr^sced ;  but 
the  farmers  of  this  country  generally  grew 
their  own  clover,  and  they  would  not  be 
materially  relieved  in  that  way.  The  next 
reduction  was  that  in  the  duty  on  French 
brandy.  Ho  could  state  that  when  the 
small  farmers — in  that  part  of  the  country, 
at  least,  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted 
— brought  their  produce  for  sale  on  market 
day,  and  drank  their  brandy  and  water, 
very  few  of  them  knew  that  there  won  any 
brandy  imported  from  France.  What  they 
drank  was  a  British  compound,  very  inucli 
resembling  French  brandy  in  colour,  but 
having  no  other  of  its  attributes;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  a  repeal  of  the  duty  levied  upon 
French  brandy  would  not  be  of  the  least  use 
to  English  formers.  There  might  be  other 
articles  upon  which  concessions  were  made, 
but  these  were  all  that  he  was  aware  of 
as  being  made  to  the  British  farmer  ;  and 
if  these  compensations  amounted  to  no- 
thing, so  much  the  more  oppressive  would 
be  the  measure  which  was  now  under 
their  Lordships'  consideration.  Well,  if 
this  was  the  case,  this  measure  was  the 
cruellest,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the 
most  injurious  that  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  by  a  Legislature 
against  an  industrious,  a  loyal,  and  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  men — a  mcaisure  adopted 
in  order  to  oppress  them  with  a  view  to 
benefit  another  class  who  were  notorious 
for  their  disloyalty,  turbulence,  and  dis- 
content. If  this  measure  had  emanated 
from  any  Member  of  the  late  Govenmient, 
he  should  not  have  been  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, because  in  proposing  it  they  would 
have  been  doing  nothing  more  than  acting 
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in  accordance  with  the  principles  upon 
which  they  had  hitherto  acted,  and  for 
acting  upon  which  he  gave  them  the  great- 
est possible  credit,  because  thcr  had  always 
been  perfectly  consistent ;  and  he  very  well 
remembered  that  the  very  lost  notice  of  a 
Motion  which  Lord  J.  Russell  gave  when 
leader  of  the  Government  was  jfor  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  a  quarter  upon  wheat,  and  a 
proportionate  reduction  upon  other  descrip- 
tions of  grain.  He  remcnilwrcd  very  well 
that  that  notice  was  literally  scouted  by 
every  side  of  the  Uouse — not  only  by  the 
Members  of  the  Conservotive  party,  hut  by 
a  groat  number  of  Whig  Members,  who 
had  always  supported  the  measures  of  that 
Government.  But  there  was  no  one  more 
loud  against  the  proposition  than  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself; 
and  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
notice  was,  that  on  the  following  day  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  assembled  at  his 
house  a  small  number  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, of  whom  he  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland) 
had  the  honour  at  the  time  of  being  one, 
and  consulted  them  as  to  what  was  best  to 
be  done  to  save  the  country  from  so  dire  a 
calamity.  Other  noble  Lords,  now  in  that 
House,  were  also  present  at  that  meeting. 
His  noble  Friend  on  bis  left  was  one — the 
present  Postmaster  General  he  believed 
was  present — the  late  Postmaster  General 
he  knew  was.  And  what  was  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  then  held  *  It  was  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  himself  should  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing 
Goveniment.  That  Motion  ho  did  make 
in  a  very  able  speech,  as  he  always  did,  but 
he  rested  his  case  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  two  points  :  the  first  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Sugar  duties,  which  had  already 
iH-en  brought  before  the  House,  and  upon 
which  the  Government  had  been  beaten  by 
a  very  large  majority  ;  the  other  was  the 
alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  to  a  fixed 
duty  instead  of  the  sliding  scale.  He  need 
hardly  remind  their  Lordships  of  the  issue 
of  that  struggle.  After  four  or  five  nights' 
debate  the  Motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  largest  House  perhaps 
that  had  ever  divided.  The  numbers  were 
.110  on  one  side,  and  .31 1  on  the  other, 
which,  with  the  four  tellers,  made  62.5  ; 
the  largest  House,  he  believed,  that  had 
ever  come  to  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  might  t>e  assum(>d  that  his 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland 'n)  vote  was  the  one 
that  had  tuniol  thi-  scale  ;  but  although  he 
had  done  this,  and  it  might  be  very  fair  for 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  to  find  fault 


with  him  for  doing  so,  yet  he  challenged 
any  one  to  prove  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
political  life — not  a  very  short  one — he  had 
ever  given  any  two  votes,  the  one  of  which 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  other,  or 
ever  given  one  vote  which  was  not  dictated 
by  the  purest  and  most  conscientious  convic- 
tion. He  knew  it  might  very  fairly  be 
said,  "  When  you  gave  that  vote,  do  you 
deny  that  it  was  given  for  a  party  object — 
for  the  puq)ose  of  dislodging  one  Govern- 
ment and  placing  another  in  its  room  ?  "  In 
one  sense  he  gave  a  frank  admission  that 
the  vote  was  a  party  vote.  He  had  been 
a  party  man  all  his  life.  Ho  did  not  think 
it  was  derogatory  to  any  man  to  belong  to 
a  party.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
was  the  boundcn  duty  of  every  man  who 
took  an  interest  in  public  atfoirs  to  attach 
himself  to  a  party,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  views  he  entertained  could  be 
carried  out.  But  although  he  had  always 
belonged  to  a  party,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  always  belonged  to  the  same 
party.  He  had  stated  the  coiu-se  he  had 
taken  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  but, 
although  he  had  given  that  vote  at  the 
time  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  one  Go- 
vernment, and  putting  another  in  lieu  of 
it,  he  assured  their  Lordships  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  it  was  not  because  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  one  party  was  Peel, 
and  that  of  the  other  Russell,  that  he  did 
so,  but  because  he  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples advocoted  by  the  one,  and  consequently 
thought  those  of  the  other  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  But  at 
the  same  time,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  same  Minister  who  had  always 
up  to  that  period  advocated  ]>rotecti<)ti  lo 
agriculture  with  so  much  ability,  and  held 
it  up  as  the  keystone  of  our  Conservative 
policy — if  he  could  have  imagined  that 
within  five  years  that  same  leader  would 
abandon  all  those  principles,  he  would 
sooner  have  cut  ofl^  his  right  hand  thfiu 
hove  given  that  vote.  Even  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  he  confessed  the  late 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  re- 
ported, had  filled  him  with  astonishment. 
Although  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speeches,  and 
acknowledged  the  ability  of  his  arguments, 
he  must  say  thot  he  could  not  dis(!over  the 
slightest  justification  for  the  policy  he  was 
now  pursuing.  No  doubt  the  right  hon. 
(ienlleman  had  brought  forward  able  argu- 
ments in  support  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws;    hut  they  were  the  very  same  ar- 
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guments  which  had  been  heard  for  years 
from  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  then  so 
strenuously  and  so  zealously  opposed. 
This  being  the  case,  he  could  not  see 
what  sudden  new  light  had  broken  in 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Let  their 
Lord.shipa  recollect  that  the  present  Corn 
Bill,  which  was  only  of  four  years'  stand- 
ing, was  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  bringing  in,  and  was  intended  at  the 
time,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  to  be  final.  Every  one  imagined  so. 
Ue  thought  it  an  improvement  on  the  ex- 
isting law.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  be- 
fore he  introduced  the  Bill,  was  kind 
enough  (he  was  sure  he  did  not  know  for 
what  reason) — he  was  kind  enough,  before 
the  Session  commenced,  to  send  him  (the 
Duke  of  Cleveland)  a  rough  draft  of  the 
Bill,  and  to  ask  his  opinion  and  approval 
of  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  did  highly  approve  of  it.  Many  of  his 
friends  disagreed  with  him ;  and  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) threw  up  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in 
consequence.  He  thought  his  noble  Friend 
wrong  in  doing  so  ;  but  after  what  had 
since  occurred  he  gave  his  noble  Friend 
credit  for  more  penetration  than  he  (the 
Duke  of  Cleveland)  possessed,  and  now  felt 
that  his  noble  Friend  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong.  Although  he  had  received  a 
draft  of  the  former  Bill,  he  need  hardly 
say  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  no 
perusal  of  this.  He  did  not  complain  of 
this  on  his  own  account  ;  but  he  thought 
that  Ix-fore  they  introiluced  a  great  mea- 
sure like  this — making  a  total  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government — it  was 
the  duty  of  that  Government  to  have  as- 
sembled their  friends,  to  have  informed 
them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  had  strong  and 
powerful  reasons — as  he  supposed  they 
had — for  enforcing  such  a  measure,  to  have 
put  their  friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  possession  of  those  reasons,  and 
not  to  have  betrayed  them  in  the  manner 
they  had  done.  What  were  the  objects  of 
this  Bill »  Their  Lordships  were  told  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  with  those  plausi- 
ble arguments  of  which  he  was  so  able  a 
master,  had  converted  many  landowners 
who  had  entertaincil  opinions  opposite  to 
his  own  ;  that  he  had  made  converts  of 
them,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  his  opin- 
ions. He  (the  Duke  of  (.'leveknd)  diil 
not  find  fault  with  any  mnn's  opinions,  nor 
had  he  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  he  wished  to 


impress  upon  their  Lordships  that,  how- 
ever many  classes  might  suffer  by  this 
Bill,  the  great  and  wealthy  landowners 
would  not  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  The 
small  landowners — the  country  gentlemen 
— would  be  greater  sufferers  ;  and  there 
was  a  still  more  important  class,  the  yeo- 
manry, who  were  justly  considered  the 
pride  and  honour  of  England  ;  those  who 
had  about  300/.  a  year  in  land,  whose 
whole  sources  of  income  were  drawn  from 
the  land  ;  who  lived  upon  their  farms  and 
cultivated  them  themselves — they  would 
suffer  still  more  severely.  Whatever  re- 
duction might  take  place  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce — whether  20  or  30 
per  cent. — the  loss  would  fall  upon  the 
yeomanry  most  heavily ;  in  short,  it  would 
almost  annihilate  them  as  a  body.  The 
next  large  class  of  society  that  would  bo 
severely  injured  were  the  tenant  farmers. 
He  had  frequently  heard  it  said — but  the 
argument  was  so  absurd  that  it  would  not 
be  used  by  their  Lordships  or  by  any  one 
who  understood  the  management  of  land^ 
that  this  was  a  landlord's  question,  and  not 
a  tenant's  ;  that  the  rate  of  price  would 
not  affect  the  tenants  if  the  rcuts  were  re- 
duced in  a  similar  proportion.  Those  who 
used  this  argument  had  no  reflection,  or 
they  did  not  know  the  fact,  that  in  South 
Britain  the  agreement  between  landlord 
and  tenant  was  universal — in  North  Bri- 
tain it  was  not  so  ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  Britain  the  tenant,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  farm,  paid  every 
charge  except  the  landlord's  property  tax, 
and  that  he  paid  in  the  first  instance,  but 
was  allowed  to  deduct  it  from  his  rent. 
He  had  all  the  expenses  of  labour  and  cul- 
tivation, was  obliged  to  incur  the  risk  of 
diseases  in  his  live  stock — to  sustain  the 
losses  arising  from  failures  produced  by 
imfavourable  weather  and  other  causes. 
When  all  expenses  were  paid,  the  surplus 
profit  was  divided  in  two  parts  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  Now  what  was 
the  general  rate  of  rents  in  these  cases  ? 
He  did  not  exaggerate  the  argument  when 
he  said  that  no  landlord  received  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  :  few  re- 
ceived so  much  ;  but  he  would  take  it  at 
one-fourth.  Suppose  a  farm  at  the  rent 
of  300i.  a  year :  the  gross  produce  of 
such  a  fann  would  be  1 ,2()0l.  a  year ;  sup- 
pose the  reduction  in  the  value  of  that 
produce  by  .the  operation  of  this  Bill  to  bo 
20  per  cent.  By  this  reduction,  the  land- 
lord's rent  would  be  diminished  from  300i. 
to  2i0l ;  but  the  other  900/.  was  the  pro- 
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perty  of  tho  tenant,  and  consequently  the 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  would  leave  him 
only  7201.  'imUi&d  of  9Wl.,  so  that  the 
tenant  lost  1601.,  while  tho  landlord  lost 
only  602.  lie  would  iu>k  them  whether 
this  was  more  a  landlord's  or  a  tenant's 
question  ?  He  would  now  conic  to  a  very 
deserving  class,  and  the  one  which  was  tlie 
most  numerous  of  all,  he  meant  the  aj;(ri- 
cultural  labourers.  What  was  to  become 
of  tho  thousands,  the  tens  of  thousands, 
nay  he  might  say  tho  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  must  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, at  least  on  the  poor  soils,  which 
could  not  be  cultivated  under  the  opera- 
tion of  tliis  Bill.  Let  their  Lordships 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  tie  that  exists 
between  the  occupiers  of  land  and  the 
labourers — a  kind  of  contract  which  sub- 
sists in  no  other  case  between  employer 
and  employed.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  a  journeyman  tailor,  for  in- 
stance, works  tliis  year  for  one  master, 
another  year  for  another ;  so  also  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  and  others  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But  the  agricultural  labourer  is  rooted 
to  the  soil  ;  he  has  never  worked  for  any 
but  the  one  master  ;  he  works  for  him  from 
year  to  year,  and  tlicre  is  a  tie  between 
them — a  bond  of  amity  and  affection,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  class.  This 
tie  would  be  broken  if  the  measure  should 
operate  as  he  expected.  In  tlie  first  place, 
the  small  landowners,  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers,  iu  order  to  save  expense, 
must  live  on  the  Continent.  The  labourers 
who  hod  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  heir- 
looms on  the  property,  must  be  swept  away. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  tenant  occupier, 
where  he  would  retain  labourers,  he  must, 
in  order  to  reduce  his  expenditure,  diminish 
the  number.  Necessity  would  oblige  him 
to  do  so.  What  was  to  be  the  resource  of 
all  the  poor  people  thus  dismissed  ?  They 
were  told,  that  in  proportion  as  tho  land 
was  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  factory 
mills   would   be  increased  in   number,   to 

5;ire  emplojrment  to  the  surplus  population. 
ie  implored  their  Lordships  to  pause  be- 
fore they  passed  so  fatal  a  decree  as  this 
displacement  of  agricultural  labour.  He 
hoped  they  would  look  at  the  consequences 
tlial  must  flow  from  it ;  he  trusted  they 
would  contrast  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  at  present  with  what  it 
must  be  if  this  Bill  passed.  Ho  was,  as 
it  were,  fixtnl  upon  the  one  ]iro]K-rty.  He 
r>assed  his  life  in  humble,  but,  nevertheless, 
independent  cireuniRtances  :  living  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  he  exercised  his  daily 


toil  amidst  the  aweetnesB  of  a  salubrious 
air,  and  whole.Homo  atmosphere.  Look  at 
him  after  this  measure  should  have  passed, 
and  s(>e  him  condemned  to  pass  his  life  in 
a  crowded  building,  in  a  pernicious  atmo- 
sphere, healthy  and  sick,  strong  and  weak, 
huddled  together,  never  beholding  the  light 
of  day  ;  but  living  from  morning  till  night 
in  a  dense  fog,  and  a  pestilential  air. 
Having  troubled  their  Lordships  with  these 
three  classes  belonging  to  the  land,  he 
shoidd  not  go  into  detail  with  respect  to 
other  classes  which  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dependent  on  it  for  their  subsistence ; 
but  he  would  shortly  mention  some  of  them. 
There  were  the  small  shopkeepers  in  coun- 
try towns,  the  artisans,  and  various  others, 
who  derived  almost  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land ;  but  aft«r  them  came  a  class  of  a  su- 
perior description,  and  whom  he  maintain- 
ed to  be  not  altogether  unwoRthy  of  their 
Lordships'  consideration,  when  they  reflect- 
ed upon  the  nature  of  their  calling,  the  re- 
spectability of  their  staticm  in  life,  and  the 
alms  which  they  were  bound  to  distribute, 
and  did  distribute,  among  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  their  flocks — he  meant  the  paro- 
chial clergy.  No  class  would  suffer  more 
than  they  would ;  and  he  hoped  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  would  consider  their  interests, 
and  protect  them  from  the  operation  of  this 
measure.  He  looked  upon  tho  parochial 
clergy  as  the  greatest  sufferers  from  this 
measure,  because  the  londholdcrs  could, 
by  skilful  farming  and  inij)roved  modes  of 
cultivation,  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
By  the  former  law,  the  clergy  would  share 
in  the  benefit  of  that  increase ;  but  by  this 
they  would  be  preclu<led  from  doing  so,  be- 
cause iu  their  case  while  the  quantity  was 
fixed  the  price  would  vary.  And  now  ho 
must  ask,  what  was  to  be  the  u))Rhot  of  all 
this,  and  what  were  really  the  views  of  the 
Oovernment  ?  Did  they  really  think  that 
by  such  a  measure  as  this,  they  would  put 
an  end  to  all  the  agitation  ?  Did  they  sup- 
pose that  this  Bill  would  for  ever  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  Cobdens  and  Uie  Brights? 
That  measure  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
ulterior  measures  ;  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  next  point  of  attack 
would  be  the  Irish  Church.  Considering 
that  on  that  measure  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters were  not  acting  according  to  their 
own  desire — considering  that  they  had 
yielded  to  clamour — what  security  had 
their  Lordships  that  they  would  resist  a 
clamour  which   might,  nay   which  would, 
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be  got  up  against  the  Irish  Church?  And 
after  that  was  gone,  would  not  the  English 
Church  be  attacked  also?  There  were 
many  persons  even  now  who  advocated 
the  voluntary  system :  that  was  a  feeling 
which  would  not  diminish.  He  contended 
that  if  that  measure  were  passed,  many 
years  would  not  pass  by  before  they  would 
see  the  demolition  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Entertaining  these  views,  on  which 
he  had  ventured  such  predictions,  he  con- 
jured their  Lordships  to  pause  before  they 
gave  their  assent  to  a  measure  which  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  such  consequences. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  always  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  it  had  at 
all  times  been  believed  to  be  an  independent 
liody;  the  support  which  had  been  given 
by  |>articular  Members  of  it  to  a  Minister, 
had  originated  in  no  interested  motives, 
either  with  a  view  to  official  employment  or 
from  seeking  any  of  the  honours  or  distinc- 
tions in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant ; 
and  as  such  had  been  the  character  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  he  trusted  that  that 
character  would  now  be  maintained.  They 
all  knew  that  an  old  building,  not  far  from 
their  Lordships'  House,  was  much  infested 
with  a  description  of  vermin  which  were 
denominated  rats ;  he  trusted  the  noxious 
animal  would  never  be  seen  running  across 
their  Lordships'  floor.  He  had  to  apologize 
to  their  Lordships  for  occupying  so  much 
of  their  time.  If  he  had  animadverted  too 
strongly  upon  the  conduct  of  any  of  his 
noble  Friends,  he  could  assure  them  that 
he  had  not  done  so  with  a  view  to  give  of- 
fence ;  nothing  was  farther  from  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  placed  as  he  was  in  the  position  of 
an  independent  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  he  would  endeavour  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  do  that  which  he  considered  his 
duty  ;  and  that,  in  bis  opinion,  was  so  to 
vote  as  to  advance  those  interests  which 
were  best  for  the  country  at  large,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and 
with  those  feelings  he  would  give  his  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 

The  MAB<iiE88  OP  LONDONDERRY 
apologized  for  his  rising  to  address  the 
House  at  the  same  time  with  the  noble 
Earl  (Fitzwilliam).  but  he  confessed  he 
felt  anxious  to  address  their  Lordships 
after  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Duke ;  and  he  felt  in  a  manner 
called  upon  to  do  so,  because  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  same  county,  and  were 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  great 
interests  of  that  county.  He  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  House  when 


the  noble  Duke  presented  the  petition  from 
the  county  of  Durham  ;  but  he  might  in  a 
few  words  state  what  he  was  sure  his  noble 
Friend  would  admit,  that  the  meeting  at 
which  that  petition  was  voted,  was  held 
before  there  was  any  explanation  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  course  which 
the  Prime  Minister  intended  to  pursue, 
anil  it  was  only  attended  by  the  landowners 
and  occupiers  in  and  around  Durham  ;  but 
the  petition  was  afterwards  handed  round 
the  county  for  signature,  and  the  tJtal 
number  of  signatures  obtained,  after  all, 
was  between  2,300  and  2,600.  Now,  tho 
county  of  Durham  comprised  12,000  re- 
gistered farmers  and  freeholders  in  the  two 
divisions  of  the  county,  being  about  7,000 
in  the  one  county,  and  5,000  in  tho  other  ; 
and  seeing  that  2,300  was  all  they  could 
get  to  sign  the  petition,  he  had  no  fears 
that  even  if  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
were  come  to,  there  woidd  be  four  protec- 
tionist Members  returned  for  the  county, 
or  that  there  would  be  a  single  protec- 
tionist Member  for  either  of  the  two  divi- 
sions. He  believed  that  the  general  feel- 
ing in  the  north  of  England  was  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  and  that  the  farmers  there 
entertained  very  different  views  from  what 
were  entertained  in  the  south.  Ho  would 
not  pretend  to  the  same  acquaintance  with 
the  farmers  of  the  kingdom  ns  the  noble 
Duke  (Richmond);  but  he  might  state,  that 
even  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed 
his  measure,  he  called  upon  a  farmer,  a 
friend  of  his,  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  scheme  ? 
He  said,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied ! "  He  (Lord  Londonderry)  asked 
him  what  he  meant,  and  he  replied,  "  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  be  for  our  benefit,  for 
the  farmers  must  now  grow  two  blades  of 
grass  where  before  they  grew  only  one." 
With  regard  to  the  question  before  them, 
he  admitted  that  it  was  one  of  immense 
importance,  of  great  embarrassment,  and 
of  great  difficulty.  He  felt  that  it  was  an 
experiment — that  it  was  a  great  experi- 
ment; but  having  given  his  confidence  to 
a  Ministry  who  had  already  carried  the 
country  through  so  many  difficulties — who 
had  succeeded  to  the  situations  of  noble 
Lords  opposite,  and  with  their  situations 
had  succeeded  to  a  revenue  which  did  not 
meet  the  expenditure,  which  they  had  most 
successfully  remedied— when  he  found  that 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were  ad- 
inii\istered  by  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  who 
discharged  his  duties  to  tho  general  satis- 
faction of  the  country,  aud,  he  believed,  of 
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all  Europe — when  be  found  that  all  the 
other  dc]>artnicnt8  of  the  State,  an  well  as 
the  Annj-  and  Navy,  wore  carried  on  in 
the  most  cflicient  and  triuniphnnt  manner 
— when  he  found  that  all  this  wa«  the 
case,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he 
should  change  his  opinion  of  the  Gorcm- 
nient,  and  put  himself  in  direct  opposition 
to  them  on  a  question  which,  after  all,  ho 
maintained,  was  more  a  question  of  rent- 
roll  and  of  profit,  than  one  concerning  those 
high  principles  of  policy  on  which  this 
country  should  be  governed.  They  found 
that  there  were  now  Whig  protectionists 
and  Whig  free  traders,  and  (Conservative 
protectionists  and  Conservative  free  traders, 
so  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
party  at  all,  or  of  one  on  which  were  ranged 
on  one  side  those  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  and  those  connected 
with  commerce  and  manufactures  on  the 
other.  It  was  unfortunate  that  they  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  situation  as  this, 
because  it  was  difiicult,  from  the  exagge- 
rated statements  made  on  both  sides,  to 
form  a  deliberate  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion. He  felt  ho  roust  admit  that  be  was 
incompetent  to  follow  the  noble  Duke 
through  the  whole  of  his  able  statements  ; 
but,  for  Ikimsclf,  he  must  say  that  he  gene- 
rally took,  where  he  was  not  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  he  generally  acted  in  public 
life,  lie  fonnd  that  those  individuals — 
one  and  all  of  them — who  had  carried  the 
country  through  a  dangerous  crisis,  had 
all  found  it  e.\pc<lient  to  change  the  opin- 
ions which  they  had  formerly  hold.  But 
change  was  no  matter  of  reproach  to  any 
man.  If  change  was  to  be  made  matter 
of  reproach,  let  them  look  at  the  last 
division  in  their  Lordshi]>8'  House  on 
this  question.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Fitzwiiliam)  stated  that  he  believed  this 
measure  would  be  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority  ;  but  how  many  of  their  Lordships 
had  ever  votod  for  it  before  ?  Why  the 
largest  number  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  ever  before  voted  for  the  total  rej>eol  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  only  six.  So  after 
that,  and  considering  (hat  a  majority  was 
now  to  vote  in  its  favour,  he  thought  there 
could  bo  no  accusation  on  tho  subject  of 
change.  Tho  noble  Duke  who  had  moved 
the  Amendnioiit,  be  regretted  to  say.  had 
been  a  little  personal.  Ho  had  turned  to 
the  conduct  of  bin  noble  Friend  the  1 're- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Cfintrol,  and  by 
an  industrious  senn^hing  of  Hantard,  he 
had  got  up  a  oonislth'rablc   iiumber  of  his 


noble  Friend's  speeches  made  at  former 
periods,  and  he  had  quoted  them  as  if  they 
proved  a  great  triumph  over  his  noble 
Friend.  But  there  were  some  not  very 
small  changes  in  the  noble  Duke's  own 
opinions;  and  if  he  were  to  look  up  JIantard 
with  equal  industry,  be  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  against 
the  noble  Duke — he  would  perhaps  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  at  another  time.  [The 
Duke  of  RiCHMOSB  :  I  challenge  the  noble 
Earl.]  There  had  lately  been  some  very 
sudden  changes  in  public  characters  ;  mili- 
tary men  and  sportsmen  were  aliout  to 
become  statesmen ;  but  he  doubted  if  they 
would  ever  succeed  the  noble  Earl  against 
whom  and  whose  Colleagues  they  were  so 
fiercely  inveighing;  and  if  they  did,  ho 
should  put  a  question  once  asked  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  viz., 
"  How  is  the  Queen's  Government  to  bo 
carried  on  ?"  Was  there  not  in  1829  tho 
same  clamour  ?  Was  there  not,  then,  tho 
same  sweejiing  charge  of  change  of  opin- 
ion ?  And  what  had  been  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  tho  country  ap])lauded  and  proved 
their  approbation  of  tho  statesmen  impli- 
cated in  that  change ;  and  if  next  year  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  point  to  his  Tariff  and  to 
the  revenue,  and  could  show  that  his  expo- 
riment  had  succeeded,  would  not  the  cla- 
mour now  raised  cease?  Let  them  give  to 
this  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  let  them, 
until  the  result  prove<l  they  had  trusted 
without  reason,  continue  their  confidence 
in  the  Minister  who  had  brought  the  coun- 
try to  a  state  of  un])recedontcd  prosperity. 
The  noble  Duke  had  finished  his  speech 
with  a  prophecy ;  but  in  entertaining  these 
fears  for  the  future,  the  noble  Duke  must  bo 
supposing  that  his  (the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry's) noble  Friends  who  acted  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  become  parties  to 
the  future  changes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had, 
himself,  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  March,  de- 
clared, after  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) and  other  Members  of  the  Opposition, 
in  passing  the  measure,  that  on  its  passing, 
his  opinions  and  his  policy  would  be  as  dis- 
tinct and  as  widely  separate  as  ever  from 
the  noble  Lord's.  This  was  a  very  strong 
proof  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not, 
in  bringing  forward  the  measure,  which  ho 
thought  essential,  in  any  way  alter  tho 
principles  by  which  hcret<(fore  lie  had  been 
guided.  He  had  none  of  the  fears  ex- 
|)resscd  by  the  noble  Duke ;  and  be,  for  one, 
would  never  give  his  support  to  the  Minis- 
try which  proposed  such  changes  as  those 
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referred  to.     He  was  firmly  persuaded,  in 
regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  that  every  Prime 
Minister  since  Lord  Liverpool  had,  in  his 
conscience,  felt  that  the  time  must  event- 
ually arrive  when  those  laws  would  have 
to  be  repealed.     The  gradual  relaxations  in 
their  restrictive  legislation    had   been,  in 
each  instance,  succeeded  by   a  prosperity 
greater  than  before,  and  these  results  jus- 
tified him  in  the  vote  which  he  would  now 
give  for  a  still  further  relaxation.     He  did 
not  think  that  any  of  the  evil  consequences 
predicted  would  follow  upon  the  alteration; 
and,  as  to  his  own  country — Ireland — he 
was  convinced  no  injury  would  be  felt  there. 
He  had  already  stated  his  opinious  on  the 
sabjeet  of  the  scarcity  in  Ireland.     He  de- 
fended the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  having 
availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  :  if  the 
object  to  be  attained  was  the  good  of  the 
country  he  was  right  to  avail  himself  of 
anything  that  occurred;    an  able  general 
would  do  the  same.      He  did  not  believe 
that  the  measure  would  be  attended  by  ail 
the  mischiefs  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  had  enumerated,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  have  frightened  him,  and  if  the 
measui-e  was  allowed  due  and  effective  ope- 
ration, he  thought  those  who  were  now  so 
vociferous  in   condemning   the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
would   again   return   to   his  standard  for 
shelter.     He  had  long  sailed  in  the  right 
lion.  Baronet's  boat ;  if  it  was  sinking,  he 
would  be  the  last  person  to  desert  it.     He 
would  stand  by  him  still  in  perfect  confi- 
dence, believing  that,  even  if  he  should  be 
overthrown  by  the  combination  of  parties, 
he  would  recover  the  fall  again. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  can 
assure  your  Lordshi])s  that  it  is  with  the 
roost  unfeigned  distrust  of  my  own  powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  unhesi- 
tating conviction  of  the  truth  and  strength 
of  the  case  which  I  have  to  support,  that  I 
venture  to  submit  myself  to  your  Lordships' 
indulgence  while  I  enter  into  a  defence 
of  that  system  of  law  which  has  been 
designated  by  a  noble  Earl  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  absurd,  and  which  has 
been  most  vehemently,  but  I  can  hariUy 
say  vigorously,  ossailed  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  boldly  and  most  strenuou.sly  de- 
fended it;  and  who  were  indeed  among 
the  principal  framers  of  the  existing  Act. 
I  feel,  my  Lords,  how  much  need  I 
have  of  your  indulgence;  because  I  find 
myself,  unhappily,  on  this  occasion,  op- 
posed, impar  congretius,  to  all  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  the  leaders  of  both 


the  great  parties  into  which    this  House 
and  the  other  House  of  ParUament  have 
been    divided.     But,    however   much    and 
however  painfully  I  may  feel  the  inequality 
of  the  contest  in  point  of  ability,  I  cannot 
admit   that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of 
the  Com  Laws.     My  Lords,  I  will  not  ap- 
peal— it  would  be  invidious  to  do  so — to 
the  authority  of  the  present  against  the  for- 
mer opinions  of  noble  Lords  on  either  side 
of  the  House.     I  will  not  cite  the  opinions 
they  may  have  formed,  or  the  expressions 
they  may  have  made  use  of;  but,  my  Lords, 
I  will  venture  to  appeal  from  the  authority 
of  the  living  to  the  authority  of  the  dead — 
I  will  venture  to  appeal  from  the  authority 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  to  all 
the  great  names  among  those  who  have 
been  the  most  liberal  commercial  Ministers 
of  England  in  times  not  long  gone  past;  I 
will  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Chatham,  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Huskisson;  and,  my  Lords,  while 
I  mention  their  names,  I  will  refer  to  those 
of  others  whose  eloquence  still  rings  in  our 
ears — and  would  to  God  their  wisdom  and 
prudencewere  still  directing  our  councils!  — 
trusting  I   shall   be  forgiven  by  three  of 
my  noble  Friends  who  now  occupy  seats 
in  this  House   if   I  cite  in  opposition    to 
their  opinions  the  authority  of  those  who 
first  cast  imperishable  lustre  on  the  names 
of  Liverpool,  of  Canning,  and  of  Grey.  But 
I  can  appeal  not  only  to  statesmen  of  almost 
the  present  day — 1  can  appeal  against  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  year  to  the  autho- 
rity of  all  those  who  have  swayed  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country  ever  since  it  took  a  pro- 
minent place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The   noble   Earl  (Earl   Ripon)    says   this 
question  was  not  raised  by  former  Govern- 
ments  on    the  principle  of  protection  ;    I 
say,  that  if  you  search  the  records  of  our 
history  from  the  earliest  times,  you  will 
find  in  the  most  distinct  form,  with  the  pre- 
ambles of  successive  statutes  in  successive 
ages,  that  the  principle  which  guided  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  was,  the  principle 
of  encouraging  the  domestic  industry  and 
protecting  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  I  re- 
collect a  memorable  preamble,  one  which 
might  almost  be  applied  to  a  statute  of  the 
present  doy  :  it  recites,  if  I  remember  the 
words,   "  'That  whereas  the  labourers  and 
occupiers  i  n  husbandry  " — not  the  great  own- 
ers of  land,  observe,  not  the  great  proprie- 
tors— ^but  "the  labourers  and  occupiers  in 
husbandry,  be  daily  grievously  endamaged 
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by  the  bringing  in  from  foreign  countries  of 
cum  into  this  realm  when  the  price  of  com 
within  this  realm  is  low;"  and  the  statute, 
after  that  recital,  goes  on  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  com  when  the  price  here 
was  Gt.  8<f.  per  quarter.  The  same  prin- 
riplc  has  giiitled  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try from  that  day  to  the  present,  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, varied  according  to  tiie  exigencies  of 
the  time,  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
husbandry,  and  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  foreign  Powers.  But  through  all, 
without  an  exception,  there  has  been  main- 
tained this  principle — that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  independency  of  this  country  of 
foreign  supplies  for  the  food  of  its  own 
people,  it  was  the  policy  of  this  great 
country  to  give  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil.  But 
I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  appealing  to 
home  authorities  ;  there  is  not  one  nation 
in  the  world  of  any  eminence  that  has  ven- 
tured, up  to  this  hour,  upon  the  bold  and 
rash  experiment  upon  which  your  Lord- 
ships are  invited  to  enter,  of  leaving  the 
provision  of  the  food  of  its  people  unre- 
strained by  legislation,  unprotected  by  fis- 
cal regulation,  and  subject  to  mere  chance, 
or  worse  than  that — to  chance  controll- 
able and  controlled  by  the  caprice,  the 
enmity,  or  the  inability  to  supply,  of  fo- 
reign countries.  I  will  go  through  the 
principal  nations  of  the  earth.  France 
and  Holland  have  both  not  only  a  system 
of  protection,  but  both  have  a  sliding  scale, 
and  France  has  a  sliding  scale  infinitely 
more  complicated  and  stringent  than  our 
own.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, the  Germanic  Confederation,  Prassia, 
Portugal,  Spain,  the  Roman  States,  Aus- 
tria, Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Have  I  gone 
through  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
World  ?  Not  one  of  all  these  countries  has 
ventured  to  leave  it«  agriculture  unpro- 
tect<Hl,  or  to  allow  the  provisicm  of  the  foo<l 
of  its  people  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners. 
And  when  I  see  all  this,  not  only  can  I  not 
mlniit  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  with 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  truth  of  tliat  which  has 
been  ]>ut  forward  as  an  indisputable  axiom 
— that  the  primd  facie  inference  is  in  fa- 
vour of  unrcxtrietod  free  trade.  On  the 
contran',  I  think  the  weight  of  authority — 
the  autKority  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
of  this  and  of  all  other  countries,  nations 
with  every  »'ariety  of  soil  and  climate,  with 
every  variety  of  density  and  sparteoeM  of 


population,  under  all  varieties  of  civil  in- 
stitutions,   from    the   most    absolute    mo- 
narchy to  the  most  unrestricted  republic- 
anism— the  combined  authority  of  all  times 
and  countries,  is  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
protection.     I  dispute  that  which  has  been 
ncld  to  bo  an  indisputable  axiom ;   and  I 
contend    that    the    inference,    the    primd 
fncie  inference,  is,  that  all   statesmen   of 
former  times  in  this  country  and  all  other 
countries  at  the  present  day,  have  not  been 
wholly    destitute    of  political  wisdom  and 
political  sagacity.     I   cannot   believe  that 
not  a  single  beam  of  enlightenment  dis- 
pelled   the    universal    darkness,    till    that 
which  flashed  simultaneously  and  with  such 
marvellous  power  of  conversion  upon   the 
statesmen    of    the    present    age,    in    the 
month  of  November  last.     I  hope  I  need 
not   assure   your    Lordships,    and    I    am 
quite  confident  I  need  not  assure  the  noble 
and  gallant  Duke  near  me  (t-hc  Duke  of 
Wellington),  that  however  deeply  I  may 
deplore  the  course  he  has  pursued  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  no  words  shall  fall 
from  me  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
I  shall  have  to  ofl"er,  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  deep  personal  respect 
I  entertain  both  for  his  public  and  private 
character,    or    tending   to   cast   the    sha- 
dow of  a  suspicion — which  does  not  exist 
or   find  a   place    in  my   mind — upon  the 
entire  purity  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
has    been    actuated.     Even    if    my    noble 
Friend's  brilliant  career  and  the  pre-emi- 
nent position  he  occupies  in  this  age  and 
country,   did  not   place   him — I    will   not 
say  beyond  criticism — but  above  the  ap- 
prehension of  censure,  the  uniform  single- 
mindcdncss  of  his  character,  his  utter  for- 
getfulness  on  all  occasions  of  self,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  all   that  is  low,  mean,  and 
selfish,  would  be  a  guarantee  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  to  the  world,  that,  whatever  be 
the  circumstances  which  have  produced  it, 
his  decision  has  been  fonned  uptm  a  sin- 
cere, but,  1  respectfully  think,  a  mistaken 
sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interest. 
Nor,  my  Lords,  will  I  presume  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  conviction  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
"Govcmnient,  that  this  measure  was  calie<l 
for  by  a  great  exigency.   A  man  of  far  less 
sagacity  and  experience  than  my  right  hon. 
Fncnd  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  that 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  measure 
must  be  the  dislocation  and  disruption  of 
alt  those  party  tics  without  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  alfairs  of  this  great 
country  can  never  be  steadily  or  lafely  con- 
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ducted ;  he  must  have  foreseen  the  shock 
it  would  give  to  puhlic  confidence  in  public 
men,  to  the  confidence  of  constituents  in 
their  representatives,  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country  in    the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  forgive  me  for   saying  so,    in   your 
Lordships'  House  also,  if  you  should  un- 
happily  imitate  the  too  facile  conversion 
of  the  other  branch    of   the    Legislature. 
He  must  have  known  the  embarrassment, 
the  painful  conflict  and  struggle  between 
personal  attachment  and  public  principle, 
to  which  it  would  expose  his  warmest  and 
most   devoted   adherents  ;    ho  must   have 
felt   the  injury  he  was  doing  to  his  own 
public  reputation,  and  the  diminution  ho 
was  causing  of  his  own  means  of  future 
usefulness ;  I  believe  my  right  lion.  Friend 
foresaw  all  these  circumstances,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  but  think  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  the  emergency  of  the  case 
required  this  course  to  be  pursued.     But  I 
think  my  right  hon.  Friend  fatally  and  un- 
happily mistook  the  character  of  that  emer- 
gency, tliat  he  mistook  the  real  judgment 
of  the  country.     I  think  he  committed  the 
error  the  roost  fatal  a  statesman  can  commit 
— I  think  he  mistook  the  brawling  torrent  of 
agitation  for  the  still,  deop  current  of  public 
opinion.     And  it  will  not  be  the  least  un- 
happy consequence  of  this  unhappy  mea- 
sure that  this  country  and  the  world  will  be- 
lieve— truly  or  falsely,  justly  or  unjustly,  I 
will  not  say— that  a  triumph  has  been  gained 
by  an  organized  and  interested  association 
over  the  Minister  of  the  Crown;  and  that  a 
still  more  fatal  triumph  has  been  gained 
by    the    Minister   of    the    Crown,    acting 
under   the   influence   of   that  association, 
over  his  political  supporters  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament.     With  these  ob- 
servations I  dismiss    all    that  is  personal 
with  regard  to  this  question.    I  will  not  be 
tempted   to   enter   into   personal    motives 
even  by  that  general  panegyric  of  inconsist- 
ency which  has  been  i)rr)nounce<l  by  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry).    But  I  must,  in  ])assing,  express 
my  regret  that  the  noble  Marquess  should 
have  thought  it  becoming  in  him  to  cast  a 
taunt  upon  those  able,  zealous,  and  con- 
scientious men,  who,  abandoned  by  those 
in  whom  they  formerly  placed  their  con- 
fidence, have  been  put  forward  in  an  un- 
wonted struggle,  and  in  that  struggle  have 
exhibited  ability,  talent,  and  courage  which 
only  reflect  the  greater  credit  upon  them, 
because,  for  a  long  period  of  time — as  long 
as  they  could  confide  in  those  who  formerly 
led  them — they  had  modestly  kept  those 


talents  concealed  from  public  view.  I  say 
I  will  not  enter  upon  personal  considera- 
tions. 1  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  sort 
of  attack  intimated  by  the  noble  Marquess; 
I  will  not  quote  a  single  page  of  Hansard 
— I  will  not  go  back  to  one  previous  opin- 
ion or  one  previous  speech;  I  do  not  desire 
to  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  passions,  but 
to  your  reason ;  I  do  not  desire  to  aggra- 
vate the  feelings  of  mortification,  perhaps 
I  might  use  a  stronger  word,  with  which 
you  must  regard  those  by  whom  you  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  misled;  I  wish  to  omit 
all  personal  considerations:  if,  indeed,  1  were 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  consistency, 
I  think  I  should  have  to  direct  my  observ- 
ations  with  tolerable  impartiality  to  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  cannot  concur  with 
the  noble  Duke  (Duke  of  Cleveland),  who 
thought  that  those  on  tlio  other  side  of  the 
House  are  entitled  to  say  that  on  this  ques- 
tion they  are  pursuing  a  consistent  course. 
I  take  leave,  with  great  respect,  to  remind 
noble  Lords  opposite  that,  up  to  1841, 
there  was  little  or  no  ditfercnce  of  opinion 
among  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  then  existing  Com  Laws.  The 
noble  Marquess  has,  I  think,  estimated 
at  six  the  number  of  the  minority  of  your 
Lordships  on  that  subject.  And  though 
since  that  period  there  has  been  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sides  of  the  House, 
it  has  not  related  to  the  question  whe- 
ther agriculture  is  entitled  to  protection 
or  not,  but  simply  as  to  its  extent  and 
amount,  and  the  most  efficient  and  politic 
mode  of  applying  and  administering  that 
protection.  And  such  I  believe  was  the 
case  down  to  that  memorable  month  of 
November,  1845 — down  to  the  day  when 
that  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit, 
which  has  caused  many  of  your  Lordships 
to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  letter!"  From  that  period,  and 
that  period  alone,  we  can  date  the  claim 
of  noble  Lords  opposite;  if,  indeed,  there 
be  a  claim — to  be  considered  the  oppo- 
nents of  protection.  It  may  be,  that 
some  of  your  Lordships  who  are  about  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  desire  to  re- 
cord your  opinion  against  the  principle  of 
the  sliding  scale,  to  give  eflfect  to  your  own 
conscientious,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  un- 
altered opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty. 
In  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
your  perfect  consistency ;  but  if  you  arc 
about  to  join  a  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  all  protection  to  agriculture 
in  whatever  shape,  you  must  not  flatter 
yourselves   that  you  are   altogether  free 
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from  the  imputation  of  that  inconsistency 
with  which  you  are  so  ready  to  taunt  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  And  now,  I  turn 
from  the  personal  part  of  the  subject,  and 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  whom 
the  measure  was  proposed  and  supported,  to 
the  much  more  important  matter,  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  maintained.  But, 
here  I  must  say,  we  are  met  at  the  outset 
by  a  difficulty  of  rather  a  singular  kind. 
When,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
we  have  asked  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  a 
question — not  I  think  an  unfair  or  an  un- 
reasonable one — what  do  you  anticipate 
will  be  the  result  of  this  measure  ? — the 
simple  answer  given  was,  that  they  must 
decline  to  prophesy ;  their  prophecies  failed 
in  1842,  and  they  would  not  risk  their  re- 
putation as  prophets  hereafter.  If  we  ask 
what  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be,  we 
are  frankly  told  that  they  cannot  say.  Now, 
where  is  it  j'ou  are  about  to  try  this  expe- 
riment, of  which  the  Minister  who  brings 
it  forward  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the 
possible  or  probable  results  ?  The  old 
proverb  says,  Fiat  experimcntum  in  corpore 
vili;  try  your  experiment  on  some  small 
scale,  in  some  insignificant  corner  of  the 
globe,  in  some  inartificial  state  of  society ; 
try  it  where  a  mistake  would  not  be  irrevo- 
cable ;  where  an  error  in  judgment  would 
not  lead  to  such  formidable  consequences. 
But  you  are  going  to  try  this  experi- 
ment in  the  wealthiest  and  mightiest  em- 
pire of  the  world ;  you  arc  trying  it  in  this 
England  of  ours,  the  highest  and  mightiest 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  in  tlie  most  artificial  state  of  society — 
that  in  which  the  slightest  derangement  of 
the  social  scale,  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  community — may  produce  the  most 
extensive,  serious,  and  most  irremediable 
mischief.  And  it  is  in  this  country,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  arguments  as  you  have  heard 
from  my  noble  Friend  to-night,  that  you  are 
invited  to  try  this  great  experiment,  the 
issue  of  which  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
tells  you  he  cannot  foresee  !  It  may  be 
Tory  well  for  on  irresponsible  body,  like 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  engaged  in 
an  active  and  an  interested  pursuit  of  their 
own  objects — 1  do  not  mean  to  say  not  be- 
lieving that  their  own  personal  interests  arc 
not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest — it 
may  bo  very  natural,  if  not  very  legitimate, 
for  their  agents,  and  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy, to  hold  different  language  to  different 
classes  of  the  community  ;  to  speak  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  cheap  bread,  of 


bread  at  half  the  present  price  and  wages 
double  the  present  amount  ;  to  talk  of 
a  grinding  aristocracy,  of  the  plunder  of 
the  poor,  of  robbery  by  the  mono]iolistB, 
of  the  heartless  landlords,  and  all  those 
clap-trap  phrases  by  which  an  ignorant 
multitude  have  been  deceived  and  deluded, 
and  then  to  turn  round  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  country,  and  to  tell  them 
of  the  universal  prosperity  that  will  result 
from  this  measure,  and  to  say,  "  Do  not 
for  a  moment  a]>prehend  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  your  produce,  the  price  will  rise  ; 
far  from  lo.sing  you  will  only  be  sharers  in 
the  universal  gain.  Somehow  or  other 
bread  is  to  be  infinitely  cheaper  to  the 
consumers — somehow  or  other  you  are  to 
get  a  much  better  price  for  the  com  you 
grow."  But,  my  Lords,  if  this  conduct  bo 
natural  or  legitimate  in  the  members  of  tho 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  it  is  neither  natural 
nor  legitimate  in  the  First  Minister  of  tho 
Crown,  w^ielding  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  exer- 
cising the  influence  of  his  high  station,  and 
his  high  character,  and  his  high  talents, 
to  carry  measures  of  deep  and  vital  im- 
portance, of  hazardous  and  doubtful  policy. 
Your  Lonlships  and  tho  other  House 
of  Parliament  hove  a  right  to  be  told 
by  the  Minister  under  such  circumstances 
what  is  the  object  at  which  he  aims  : 
and  you  hove  o  right  to  canvass  fully  and 
distinctlj',  first  whether  the  object  be  in 
itself  desirable,  and  next  whether  the 
means  which  he  proposes  for  effecting 
it  are  likely  to  attain  that  object  if  it  be 
desirable.  You  have  a  right  to  know  from 
the  Minister  what  he  calculates  upon,  as 
being  the  probable  effect  of  this  great 
measure.  My  Lords,  in  the  silence  of  the 
Government  upon  this  point,  wo  turn  to 
the  arguments  which  they  hove  made  use 
of ;  and  although  certainly  one  of  them  has 
been  in  a  considerable  degree  abandoned 
by  my  noble  Friend  this  evening,  yet  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  that  I  have 
heard,  this  measure  has  been  rested  mainly 
upon  two  arguments,  namely,  the  appre- 
hended famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1842.  But, 
my  Lords,  this  does  not  relieve  my  diffi- 
culty. These  arguments  may  both  be  in- 
valid, as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  by  and 
by  that  they  are  ;  but  valid  they  cannot 
both  be,  for  they  ore  mutually  contra- 
jlictory,  the  one  of  the  other.  If  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Lows,  in  any  mode,  or  by 
ony  possibility,  be  calculated  to  relieve  the 
famine  in  Ireland — supposing  always  the 
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famine  to  exist,  it  must  be  by  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  corn  into  consumption  at 
so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  dis- 
tressed of  that  starving  population  ;  but,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken  in  the  boast  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  make  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Tariff,  it  is  this : 
that  while  it  is  materially  extending  com- 
merce, it  has  not  diminished,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  rather  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  articles  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  its  operation.  Let  me,  however, 
examine  these  two  questions — the  famine, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Tariff ;  and  if,  in 
entering  upon  this  topic,  I  am  compelled 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  at  much  greater 
length  than  I  desire,  and  to  enter  upon 
some  details  which  may  be  wearisome, 
but  which  are  certainly  not  unimportant  to 
the  decision  of  this  great  question,  I  must 
pray  your  Lordships'  indulgence,  on  the 
consideration  that  in  entering  upon  these 
dry  details,  I  chcerfidly  and  willingly  sa- 
crifice all  advantage  which  I  might  derive 
from  dwelling  upon  more  exciting  because 
more  personal  topics.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  famine,  I  must  beg  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  so  far  back  as  to  the 
period  of  October  and  November  last. 
The  noble  Lord  has  told  us  that  the  famine 
was  not  the  inducing  cause  of  this  altera- 
tion in  the  Com  Law  being  proposed. 
With  all  respect  for  my  noble  Friend,  I 
will  venture  to  say — and  I  am  confident  I 
shall  not  be  contradicted  by  any  single 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  the  sup- 
posed failure  of  the  crops,  your  Lordships 
would  never  have  been  asked  —  in  the 
course  of  this  Session  at  all  events — to 
alter  or  repeal  the  com  law.  When  the 
Cabinet  was  called  together  in  the  close  of 
October  last,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  Ireland.  Papers 
were  laid  before  us,  representing  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  anxiety  that 
was  felt,  the  reports  of  certain  learned  pro- 
fessors— which  reports,  by  the  by,  tended 
mainly  to  increase  the  anxiety,  and,  with 
all  respect  for  whom,  if  their  advice  had 
been  followed,  I  believe  the  evil  would  have 
been  aggravated.  We  were  called  upon 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
the  relief  of  Irish  distress ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  that  we  were  invited  to  open 
the  ports  by  Order  in  Council,  and  thereby 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Com  Law. 
Vol.  II. 


My  Lords,  I  was  of  opinion  then,  and  I 
continue  of  opinion  now,  that  at  the  close 
of  October,  in  the  first  place,  the  real 
state  of  the  ease  with  regard  to  the  famine, 
or  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ireland, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Government 
or  to  any  one  else.  Not  above  a  third  of 
the  potatoes  had  at  that  time  been  dug 
up.  Further,  I  believed  then,  and  I  be- 
lieve now,  that  there  never  was  a  season 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  when,  so  far  from 
there  being  either  famine  or  scarcity,  there 
was  so  large  a  supply  in  the  country  of  all 
descriptions  of  food  for  the  consumption  of 
the  people.  We  were  also  told  that  fo- 
reign countries  were  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  their  supplies,  that 
crops  upon  the  Continent  were  short,  and 
that  if  our  supply  failed  wc  should  have 
no  means  of  renewing  it  from  abroad. 
I  certainly  thought  that  was  an  additional 
reason  against  taking  such  a  step  as  open- 
ing the  ports,  because  the  effect  of  this 
step  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
to  stimulate  consumption  at  a  time  when, 
upon  the  hypothesis,  it  was  desirable  rather 
to  discourage  it,  and  that  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption would  be  likely  ultimately  to  ag- 
gravate the  evil  of  distress,  if  indeed  dis- 
tress and  scarcity  existed.  But  I  entreat 
your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  the  wide 
and  manifest  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween scarcity  or  famine,  and  great  local 
and  individual  distress.  My  Lords,  I  speak 
of  the  famine  as  a  vision,  an  utterly  base- 
less vision,  which  haunted  the  imagination, 
and  disturbed  the  judgment,  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  speak  in  very  different  terms,  and 
with  very  different  feelings,  of  that  amount 
of  destitution  and  individual  distress,  into 
which  a  large  body  of  the  small  cottiers 
in  Ireland  have  been  thrown  by  the  partial 
or  total  failure  of  their  potato  crop  ;  but  I 
conceive  that  this  is  a  kind  of  distress,  this 
is  a  species  of  destitution,  upon  which  your 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  whatever  effect  it 
proiluccs  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  wiU 
produce  no  more  effect,  and  can  produce 
no  more,  than  if  you  were  to  pass  a  law 
which  should  reduce  the  price  of  pine- 
apples. The  evil  to  these  people  is  not 
that  com  is  dear,  or  potatoes  dear ;  com 
never  was  dear ;  the  price  of  corn,  in  spite 
of  all  that  took  place,  never  rose  to  any 
very  high  pitch.  The  state  of  distress  and 
suffering  to  which  these  people  are  exposed 
arises  from  this,  that  they  are  not,  as  the 
labourer  in  England  is,  dependent  for  their 
subsistence  upon  labour  and  steady  wages, 
the  produce  of  their  gardens  serving  to  eke 
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out  their  wages  with  somo  little  additional 
comfort ;  but  that  they  have  inve.>it<'d  their 
labour,  invested  their  all,  in  tho  cultivation 
of  some  small  plot  of  ground,  for  which 
they  p«y  a  large  rent,  and  if  the  produce 
of  that  plot  fails,  they  have  no  labour  to 
look  to,  their  stock  of  provisions  is  gone, 
and,  having  no  means  of  emplojrmcnt,  they 
have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  money  where- 
with to  purcliasc  food  to  replace  the  potato 
crop  which  has  failed.  That  is  the  cause 
of  tho  distress  of  the  smaller  cottiers  of 
Ireland.  But  now  I  pray  you  to  mark 
another  class,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  a  class  which,  including  the  families  of 
those  who  compose  it,  comprises  probably 
5.000,000,  or  6,000,000  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  namely,  the  small  farmers  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  In  what 
state  are  they  placed  ?  Their  system  of 
cultivation  is  oats  and  potatoes;  their  potato 
crop  had  failed,  or  a  groat  part  of  it  was 
diaeased ;  it  was  unfit  for  human  food.  It 
was  not  unfit  for  the  food  of  animals,  and 
many  of  them  very  wisely  increased  the 
number  of  their  pigs,  fattened  them  upon 
the  diseased  potatoes,  and  realized  a  very 
fair  profit.  But  what  was  tho  compensa- 
tion to  a  farmer  of  this  class  ?  Why,  the 
potato  crop  had  failed,  but  his  oats  were 
supontbundant,  bringing  a  very  fair  price  ; 
and  he  had  in  his  superabundant  oats  the 
means  of  sustaining  himself,  and,  in  their 
price,  of  recovering  in  somo  degree  the  loss 
of  his  potatoes.  And  by  way  of  relieving 
that  man  you  propose,  when  he  has  lost 
his  potatoes,  to  inflict  a  further  injury  upon 
him  by  reducing  tho  price  of  his  oats. 
Therefore,  as  applicable  to  the  famine  or 
scarcity  stated  to  exist  in  Ireland,  I  took 
tho  liberty  of  recording  my  opinion  against 
the  proposed  opening  of  the  ports.  At  the 
some  time,  so  strongly  and  so  forcibly  did 
I  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity  in  the 
Cabinet — so  strongly  was  I  convinced  of 
the  injury  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  any 
Government,  that  although  entertaining  se- 
rious doubts  whether  a  suspension  of  the 
Com  Laws  and  the  opening  of  tho  ports 
would  bo  of  avail,  or  might  even  be 
iojurious — I  intimated  my  entire  reodi- 
oe«s  to  jrield  my  own  opinion,  and  con- 
sent to  a  suspension  of  tho  Corn  Law, 
prorided  a  suspension  was  proposed.  But, 
mkea  I  was  told  —  not  exactly  in  the 
bagMge  of  the  noble  Marquess  just 
■ow,  who  talked  about  a  skilful  gene- 
mi,  and  an  able  diplomatist,  making' 
use  of  the  Ix'st  jiloa  ho  could  find — but  still 
(old   that    that   temporary  exigency,  that 


passing  emergency  of  apprehended  scarcity 
m  Ireland,  was  not  to  lead  to  a  remedy 
commensurate  in  duration  with  the  ex- 
pected evil,  but  to  be  made  the  groundwork 
of  suspending,  for  the  purpose  of  not  re- 
enacting,  the  Com  Law,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  take  that  course  consistently  with  my 
own  feeling  as  an  honourable  man  ;  and 
that,  with  such  ulterior  views,  to  propose 
to  Parliament  to  sanction  the  opening  of 
the  ports  would  be  to  lead  those  who 
were  disposed  to  support  us  into  a  snore 
and  a  delusion.  Your  Lordships  are  aware, 
that  the  discussions  at  the  close  of  October 
temiinated  by  on  adjournment  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  several  of  my  Colleagues  being  of 
opinion,  with  mo,  that  at  all  events  we  hod 
not  sufficient  information  to  act  upon. 
When  the  Cabinet  met  again  in  Novem- 
ber, I  was  one  of  those  who  cordially  con- 
curred in  those  measures  for  the  relief 
of  Irish  distress  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  chief  of  those  measures  con- 
sisting in  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  the  heads  of  those  de- 
portments of  tho  Government  who  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  fiimishing 
the  population  in  case  of  distress  with  em- 
ployment as  the  means  of  subsistence,  in 
commimicating  with  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  counties,  establishing  local  committees 
in  every  district,  compelling  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  to  know  the  real  state  of  their 
several  neighbourhoods,  ond  the  degree  of 
co-operation  which  would  be  expected  of 
them,  rendering  assistance  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Commissariat  ;  even  entering 
upon  the  very  delicate  task  of  regulating 
the  markets  by  the  transmission  of  food 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  local  specula- 
tion ;  giving  employment  where  local  funds 
were  insufficient ;  and  laying  in  a  certain 
portion  of  pronsions,  in  order  to  feed  the 
destitute  in  the  lost  extremity,  when  em- 
ployment should  not  be  found.  I  considered 
these  measures  applicable  strictly  to  the 
case  of  Ireland.  I  considered  that  tho  ob- 
rogation  of  the  Cora  Law,  inijustifiablo 
in  itself,  could  not  be  warranted  upon  that 
ground  ;  and,  far  from  doing  good,  would 
assuredly  injure  tho  people  of  Ireland. 
Tho  question,  when  the  Cabinet  met  again, 
was  certainly  different ;  but  I  confess  it 
was  with  some  surprise,  and  no  little  dis- 
appointment, that  when  tho  question  wos 
put  to  the  Cabinet,  not  of  an  immediate 
issue  of  an  Order  in  Council,  but  of  on 
eorly  summoning  of  Parliament  for  tho 
purpose  of  proposing  a  virtual  abrogation 
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of  the  Corn  Law,  I  found  myself  alone  in 
my  opposition.  Will  you  forgive  me,  my 
Lords,  for  one  word  on  the  personal  sub- 
ject ?  I  felt  deeply  and  painfully  the  pros- 
pect of  separation  from  Colleagues  I  es- 
teemed— I  felt  most  painfully  the  awful 
weight  of  responsibility  which  I  found  was 
about  to  devolve  singly  upon  myself.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  asked  for  forty- 
eight  hours  to  enable  me  to  decide  on  the 
course  I  should  pursue.  My  Lords,  it  was 
no  sacrifice  to  me  to  abandon  office  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  had  most  rigidly  to  examine 
my  own  mind  whether  I  were  unduly  influ- 
enced to  an  obstinate  perseverance  by  my 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities 
and  labours  of  public  life.  I  tried  to 
school  myself  into  the  belief  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the 
country  might  require  even  a  sacrifice  of  a 
personal  and  public  character.  My  Lords, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  so  humiliating 
a  conclusion  ;  and  most  reluctantly,  bnt 
without  difficulty  or  doubt,  supported  as 
I  was  by  one  of  my  Colleagues,  whose 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name,  but 
which  if  I  could  name,  I  am  quite  sure 
his  position  and  his  character  would  satisfy 
all  your  Lordships  that,  in  subsequently 
rejoining  the  Government,  ho  could  be 
actuated  by  none  hut  the  most  honourable 
motives,  I  was  compelled  to  tender  the  re- 
signation of  my  office.  Upon  that,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  broken 
up.  Your  Lordships  are  all  aware  of  the 
circumstances  which  followed.  I  did  not  at 
that  time  trouble  your  Lordships  with  ex- 
planations which  might  possibly  have  led 
to  controversy  ;  and  I  owe  an  apology  to 
your  Lordships  for  digressing  now,  even 
for  a  moment,  from  this  important  ques- 
tion, to  a  matter  personal  to  myself.  My 
Lords,  you  arc  called  upon  to  abandon  the 
Com  Law  of  1842.  And  why?  In  what 
respect  lias  it  deceived  your  expectations  ? 
How  has  it  falsified  your  prophecies  ?  Your 
prophecies  have  been  reaUzed  to  a  wonder, 
ful  degree  of  accuracy.  In  what  respect 
has  it  failed  ?  The  object  of  this  and  of 
every  Com  Law,  I  take  to  be  to  place  this 
country  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence 
of  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food. 
I  know  that  object  may  be  scouted  by 
some  of  the  very  enlightened  politicians  of 
the  present  day  ;  but  it  waa  not  thought 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  great  men 
not  long  passed  away  from  among  us ;  and 
if  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  for  refer- 
ring to  it,  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  lioskigson,  which  puts  the 


whole  question  in  a  few  words  in  the 
clearest  light  in  which  it  can  be  seen.  He 
was  writing  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
his  sentiments  are  worthy  of  the  deepest 
attention.  We  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances of  that  time — some  of  us,  indeed, 
are  too  young  to  remember  them — but, 
generally,  we  seem  not  to  remember,  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  the  evils  to 
which,  prior  to  1815,  this  country  had  been 
subjected  from  its  dependence  for  a  supply 
of  com  on  foreign  countries.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Huskisson  said — 

"  TIic  present  war,  it  is  true,  is  now  at  an  end  ; 
but  peace  is  at  all  times  too  precarious  not  to 
induce  us  to  guard  a^inst  the  repetition  of  simi- 
lar calamities  whenever  hoatilitio*  may  be  re- 
newed. But  even  in  peace  the  habitual  dependence 
on  foreign  supply  is  dangerous.  We  place  the 
subsistence  of  our  own  population  not  only  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  Powers,  but  also  on  their  being 
able  to  spare  as  much  corn  as  we  may  want  to 
buy.  Suppose,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  har- 
vest in  tiie  same  year  to  be  a  short  one,  not  only 
iu  this  country,  but  in  foreign  countries  from 
which  we  are  fe<l,  what  follows  ?  The  habitually 
exporting  coimtry — France,  for  instance — stops 
the  export  of  iti  eoro,  aiwl  feeds  its  people  without 
any  great  pressure.  The  habitually  importing 
country — England — which,  even  in  a  good  season, 
li:u  hitherto  dependml  on  the  aid  of  foreign  com, 
deprived  of  that  aid  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  is  driven 
to  distress  bordering  upon  fiimine.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  effisctnal  aeourity,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
against  the  frequent  return  of  scarcity  approach- 
ing to  starvation,  such  as  of  late  years  we  have  so 
frequently  experienced,  but  in  our  maintaining 
oumeWcs  lutbitually  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
ply. Let  the  broad  we  eat  be  the  produce  of  com 
grown  among  ourselves,  and  for  one,  I  care  not 
how  cheap  it  is.  The  cheaper  the  better.  It  is 
cheap  now,  and  I  rejoice  at  it ;  because  it  is  al- 
together owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  corn  of  our  own 
growth.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
that  cheapness  and  that  sufficiency,  we  must  en- 
sure to  our  own  growers  that  protection  against 
foreign  import  which  has  produced  these  blessings, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  |)ermanently 
maintained.  Tlie  history  of  tlie  country  for  the 
last  170  years  clearly  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
olicapness  produced  by  foreign  import  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  scarcity,  and,  on  the  other,  tliat  ■ 
steady  home  supply  is  the  only  safe  foundation  of 
steady  and  moderate  prices." 

Now,  my  Lords,  you  aim  then,  by  a  Com 
Law,  at  independence  of  foreign  supply,  ac- 
companied and  produced  by  such  an  encou- 
ragement to  your  home  grower,  as  shall  gua- 
rantee him  up  to  a  certain  point  against 
foreign  competition,  and  shall,  beyond  that 
point,  protect  the  consumer  against  exorbi- 
tant and  extravagantly  high  prices,  protect- 
ing all  parties  against  that  which  is  most 
injurious  to  all — rapid  and  sudden  fluctu- 
ations. Now,  I  say,  that  beyond  ony  law 
which  has  ever  been  iu  force  in  this  or  anv 
112  ' 
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other  country,  this  law  of  1842  has  accoiti- 
plisbed  thciic  its  great  and  main  objects. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  a  homo 
supply,  wc  have  no  statistical  tables  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  wc  have  not, 
by  which  we  could  ascertain,  year  by  year, 
the  amount  of  the  production  of  the  coun- 
tr}';  but  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  population  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Karl,  and  in  which,  let  me  add, 
the  proportion  of  wheat  consumers  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly,  still  the  population 
of  this  great  country  has  not  alone  had  a 
sufficiency  to  meet  the  increased  demand, 
but  has  had  that  sufficiency  at  a  reduced 
price,  and  with  a  diminished  and  not  an 
increased  supply  from  abroad;  then,  my 
Lords,  I  maintain  that  the  inference  is, 
that  protection  has  fully  effected  its  object; 
and  that  by  its  means  we  have  been  enabled 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand 
of  our  increasing  population.  I  will  show 
you,  my  Lords,  that  this  has  been  the 
case.  I  must  take  a  series  of  years,  be- 
cause the  quantities  imported  must  neces- 
sarily vary  largely  from  year  to  year;  and 
this  whatever  may  be  your  legislation  ;  for 
these  fluctuations  arc  dependent  on  the 
seasons,  over  which  you  have  no  control. 
You  may  provide  by  legislation,  that  on  an 
average  a  larger  or  a  smoUer  portion  of 
your  supply  shall  be  drawn  from  abroad : 
but,  whether  you  have  a  sliding  scale,  or 
a  fixed  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  the  annual 
amount  of  import  must  greatly  vary.  In  a 
bad  year  you  will  import  more  ;  in  a  good 
year  less,  whatever  be  the  state  of  your 
law.  But  looking  at  the  Tables  which 
have  been  laid  before  your  Lordships,  I 
find  that,  speaking  of  wheat  alone — and  I 
shall  confine  myself  throughout  to  wheat, 
and  not  weary  your  Lordships  with  unne- 
cessary details  with  regard  to  other  grain, 
the  principles  being  the  same  in  all  —  in 
the  course  of  these  last  twenty  years 
we  have  importc<l  21,432,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  The  yearly  average  for  the  last 
twenty  years  amounts  to  1,021,000  quar- 
ters ;  for  the  last  three  years,  to  741 ,000 
quartert;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
it  was  308,000  quarters.  lias  this  result,  I 
would  ask,  been  pr<Mluccd  by  any  increasetl 
price  of  wheat  at  home  ?  A  great  number 
of  fallacies  have  been  made  use  of,  and 
statements  attributed  to  us,  who  defend 
this  Com  Law,  which  we  never  uttered. 
We  ore  constantly  told  that  the  intention 
of  this  Com  Law  was  to  guarantee  to  the 
fanner  the  price  of  55t.  a  quarter.     The 


intention  of  the  Com  Law  was  no  such 
thing.  My  right  lion.  Friend,  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure,  stated  that  if,  by  le- 
gislation, he  could  fix  the  average  price  of 
com,  he  would  fix  it  from  54(.  to  58f.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  Com  Law,  therefore, 
was  this,  that  when  the  price  is  above  5&s., 
the  consumer  should  be  protected  by  a  largo 
influx  of  foreign  corn ;  and  that  when  the 
price  is  below  54».,  the  producer  should  bo 
protected  against  any  other  competition 
than  that  which  he  can  engage  with  upon 
equal  terms — namely,  competition  with 
those  who  arc  e.T|>oscd  to  the  same  vicis- 
situdes of  the  same  climate,  and  who 
have  the  same  advantages,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  burdens  and  restrictions 
with  himself.  What  has  been  the  result 
of  the  Com  Law  as  far  as  the  con- 
sumer is  concerned  ?  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  57*.  4d.  a  quarter,  whilst  the 
average  price  for  the  last  three  years,  since 
the  Com  Law  passed,  has  only  been  50*.  9d., 
and  the  price  last  year,  which  we  have  been 
told  was  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  was 
50s.  10<f.  My  right  hon.  Friend  stated  his 
wish  to  keep  the  price  between  54».  and 
5St.,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill  the 
annual  average  price  has  not  risen  above 
50«.  9dl.  or  50*.  lOd.  But  a  Return  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  gives  a  more 
accurate  test  of  the  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
to  check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price 
whenever  that  tendency  is  exhibited.  The 
Paper  I  allude  to  is  a  return  of  the 
weekly  price  of  com  in  every  week  from 
March,  1844,  to  March,  1846  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  those  104  weeks,  the  result  was 
that  the  price  has  been  between  54  s.  and 
58*.  in  no  less  than  43  of  those  weeks ;  the 
price  has  been  below  5is.  in  ,54  other 
weeks  ;  the  price  has  been  above  5Ss.  in 
seven  weeks  only,  and  the  price  has  never 
risen  in  any  one  week  above  59«.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  concems  the  consumer,  has 
he  any  right  to  say  that  the  Corn  Law  has 
deceived  any  expectations  he  was  led  to 
form  of  it  ?  Now,  although  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  prices  of  com  have  fallen 
considerably  below  that  which  was  anti- 
cipated by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  if  we 
look  to  the  total  amoimt  imported  since 
the  great  influx  of  2,500,000  quarters, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  that 
measure,  we  shall  find  that  of  2,000,000 
quarters  which  have  come  in  since  that 
time,  there  have  been  entered  under  55s. 
only  305,000  quartora  j  between  55*.  and 
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59«.,  the  actual  point  at  which  we  desired 
to  limit  it  hy  the  Bill,  1,475,000  quarters; 
and  between  59s.  and  62s.,  261,000  quar- 
ters. I  conceive,  therefore,  the  law  has 
operated  in  the  manner,  and  nearly  to  the 
extent,  it  was  e-xpected  to  operate.  Ano- 
ther great  and  important  point  respects  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn.  Since 
this  passed,  the  fluctuation  of  price  which 
has  taken  place  between  1844  and  1846  is 
only  from  58*.  4d.  to  45*.  2d.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  highest  week  and 
the  lowest  week  in  these  two  years  was 
not  a  difl'erence  of  30  per  cent.  The 
greatest  weekly  fluctuation  in  the  price 
between  any  one  week  and  the  succeeding 
is  Is.  Qd. ;  and  the  greatest  fluctuation  in 
any  period  for  the  whole  four  weeks  of  the 
month  is  a  fluctuation  of  4«.  and  no  more. 
When  this  Com  Bill  was  introduced  in 
1842,  I  recollect  it  being  put  forward  as  a 
matter  of  boast,  that  the  Com  Laws  as 
they  then  stood  had  produced  only  a  fluc- 
tuation of  49  per  cent,  in  any  one  year, 
while  the  existing  Com  Law  has  pro- 
duced only  a  fluctuation  of  30  per  cent,  in 
two  years.  But  let  us  look  to  the  fluctua- 
tion of  price  in  other  countries,  from  the 
month  of  December,  1844,  to  December, 
1845.  Observe,  that  in  two  years  the 
total  amount  of  our  fluctuation  has  been 
30  per  cent.,  while  in  that  one  year,  the 
fluctuation  at  Dnntzic  was  .56  per  cent.;  at 
Hamburgh,  86;  at  Rostock,  78;  at  Stet- 
tin, 84;  at  Odessa,  50;  and  at  Alexandria, 
54.  Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  that  this  i.s 
the  effect  of  our  own  sliding  scale  and  of 
our  Com  Law  operating  upon  prices  abroad. 
Then  1  will  refer  you  to  America.  In  1842 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  moved  for  a  retum  of  the  max- 
imum fluctuation  of  price  in  the  markets  of 
America,  from  1834  to  1840,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  return  the  greatest  fluctuation 
in  any  one  year  was  in  New  York,  70 
percent.;  in  Philadelphia,  76;  in  Ports- 
mouth, 72;  and  in  New  Norfolk,  62.  The 
account  of  these  fluctuations  has  been 
carried  down  to  the  present  time,  and  be- 
tween the  years  1841  and  1846,  (whilst 
our  fluctuation  never  exceeded  30  per  cent, 
between  1844  and  1845;  and  whilst  on  the 
market  of  Montreal,  which  ought,  if  the  ar- 
gument of  my  opponents  is  just,  to  have 
been  the  most  affected  hy  our  Com  Laws, 
the  fluctuation  did  not  exceed  17  per  cent. 
on  the  price  of  last  year,)  1  find  in  New 
York  in  one  year  a  fluctuation  of  51  per 
cent.;  in  Philadelphia,  50;  in  Richmond, 
76;  and  in  Baltimore,  90.     As  far,  then, 


as  the  experience  of  three  years  has  gone, 
no  law  in  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced  so   great   a  steadiness  of  price 
with  cheapness  as  the  law  of  1842,  which 
your  Lordships  are  now  called  on  to  aban- 
don.    But  if  your  Lordships  wish  to  refer 
to  a  period  of  the  greatest  fluctuation  in 
this  country,  refer  to  the  period  between 
1792  and  1805;  a  period  when  there  was 
the  greatest  dependence  on  the  foreigner. 
Hear  on  this  subject  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  in 
the  year  1814.     lie   says,   "  During  the 
last  century,  the  period  of  our  greatest  im- 
portation and  de|>endence  on  foreign  com 
was  between  1792  and  1805,  and  certainly 
in  no  four  years  of  the  whole  century  was 
the  fluctuation  so  great.      In  1792,  the 
price  was  42*.;  in  1796,  it  was  77».;  in 
1801,  it  was  118«.;   and  in  1803,  56*." 
So  that  between  1792  and  1801  the  price 
was   almost    tripled ;    and    in    the    short 
periotl  between    1798    and    1803    it    rose 
from  50s.  to  118*.,  and  fell  again  to  56*., 
and  that  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  this 
countrj'  in  which  we  were  most  dependent 
on  foreign  supply.      If  it  were  necessary 
to  prolong  the  discussion  on    this   point, 
I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  the 
fluctuations  of  price  in  other  articles.    You 
are  told  the  fluctuations  in  com  are  attri- 
butable to  the  sliding  scale  ;    look   at  the 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  potatoes.   There 
is  no  sliding  scale  as  respects  them  ;  but 
there  is  free  trade.  They  may  be  imported 
from  anywhere,  and  they  pay  no  duty,  yet 
1  know  that  the   price  of  potatoes  varies 
from  100  to  150  per  cent,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year.  Then,  again,  look  at  the  price 
of  upland  cotton.     No  sliding  scale  affects 
it ;  and  the  demand  is  regular  and  steady. 
Yet  if  you  look  at  the  price   of  upland 
cotton  at  Liverpool,  in  1836,  1837,  and 
1838,  you  will  find  that  it  was  in  January, 
1836,  8id.  per  lb.  ;  in  March,  Hid.  ;  in 
January,  1837,  lOjrf.  ;  in  May,  5\d.  ;  in 
December,  8|<f.  ;  and  in  April,  1838,  5d. 
I  ask,  is  there  any  fluctuation  in  com  to  be 
compared  with  this  ?  Now,  1  trust,  I  shall 
be  excused  for  adverting  to  another  point 
of  importance  ;  namely,  the  supply  which 
our  Corn  Laws  procure  for  us  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.     1  will  recall  to 
your  Lordships'  recollection  what  was  the 
state  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
There    exi.sted   a    great    apprehension    of 
scarcity   among    all,    and   measures    were 
taken    for   their   own    protection    and    se- 
curity ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  supposed 
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to  misrepresent  iu  the  slightest  degree 
the  facts  of  the  case,  I  will  read  from  a 
Btatcnieut  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  After 
stating  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  felt 
by  various  foreign  Poireri,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  goes  on  : — 

"  From  Belgium,  dated  the  24th  Seplenber,  vo 
beard  that  the  Cbamlwn  had  unotioiMd  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  prohibit  export,  and 
permit  import.  Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
pfoliibito<l  the  exportation  of  all  com  arriving  at 
Alexandria  after  that  day.  Turkey  proliibited  the 
•Xpert  of  all  grain  from  tlic  porta  of  Anatolia  and 
her  Aiiatic  provinres  from  the  27th  of  August, 
I84fi,  to  harvest-time  in  1846.  Sweden  prohibited 
the  export  of  potatoe*  from  the  15th  October  till 
the  a«xt  barreit.  There  waa,  indeed,  at  this  perio<l, 
a  gaoenl  apprehension  of  a  aearoity  of  provisions, 
extending  miin  Sweden  to  Egypt,  and  from  Itiga 
to  Turkey,  and  measures  were  taken  to  stop  their 
exportation,  and  for  excluding  us  fixim  some  of 
our  usual  sources  of  supply." 

This  shows  that  the  moment  a  pressure 
takes  place,  measures  arc  taken  by  these 
parties  to  stop  the  exportation  of  food,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
it  from  them.  We  were  also  told  to 
stop  the  export  of  provisions,  to  take  off 
the  duty  on  import,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
grain  in  distilleries.  We  took  none  of 
those  steps.  Wo  trusted  to  the  operation 
— the  steady,  quiet,  certain  operation — of 
our  existing  Com  Law.  I  believe  that  the 
best  test  of  scarcity  is  to  be  fotmd,  not  in  the 
report  of  learned  professors ;  but  that  there 
is  a  much  better  barometer  as  to  that  point, 
and  that  is  the  price  of  food  in  the  market. 
The  self-acting  operation  of  the  Com  Law 
did  not  come  into  effect,  and  because  it 
did  not,  its  authors  said  that  it  was  a 
sliding  scale  that  would  not  slide.  Of  course 
it  woidd  not,  and  for  this  good  reason — 
because  there  was  not  a  deficiency  in  the 
country  to  increase  the  price.  By  relying 
on  the  operation  of  our  Corn  Laws,  what 
was  the  result  ?  Mlint  was  the  amount  of 
com  in  bond  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  demand  ?  I 
am  not  talking  of  the  amount  in  bond  now, 
of  the  amount  most  utJortunately  acctmiu- 
lated  there  in  cunscquenco  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  and  which  may  now 
come  in  with  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  market. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  which  your 
Cora  Laws  provided  in  bond  at  a  time  of 
iiniTenal  scarcity.  The  average  quantity 
in  bond  in  December  for  the  last  twenty 
yeart,  hu  been  445,000  quarters  ;  and  the 
highest  amount  in  bond  in  December  in 
any  previous  year  was  899,000  quarters. 
But  iu  December  last,  in  face  of  the  diffi- 


culties in  Europe,  in  face  of  tlie  established 
prohibition  of  export,  you  had  in  bond,  in 
waiting  for  an  I'xigciicy  that  did  not  come, 
1,106,000  quaru>r».  Will  any  man,  then, 
tell  nie  that  the  Corn  Law  has  failed  in  the 
essontiul  poiut«  of  keeping  us,  iu  the  main, 
independent  of  foreign  supply,  in  securing 
cheapness  and  steadinci^s  -of  price,  and  in 
providing  for  us  an  abundant  foreign  8U])ply 
in  case  we  should  require  to  ninku  up  any 
deficiency  in  this  country  ?  Will  any  man 
seriously  contend  that  this  great  advantage 
resulting  from  the  Com  Law  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  commercial  in- 
terests ?  Is  there  any  man  who  docs  not 
know  the  enormous  and  unparalleled  strides 
which  tliis  country  has  made  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry,  I  do 
not  say  on  account  of,  but  I  will  say  not- 
withstanding, the  operation  of  the  Com 
Laws?  Since  the  year  1827,  the  ex- 
ports of  this  coimtry  have  increased  from 
36,000,000i.  in  value,  to  58.500,000/. 
In  the  course  of  those  years  the  import 
of  cotton  alone  has  increased  from 
177,000,000  lbs.  to  721,000,000  lbs.  In 
the  course  of  the  period  since  1814,  while 
the  value  of  lauded  property,  as  shown  by 
the  property  tax  paid  in  respect  of  sche- 
dule A,  has  increased  from  39,300,000i. 
to  45,750,0002.,  being  an  increase  of  16 
per  cent.,  the  increase  on  schedule  D, 
showing  the  profits  of  trade,  manufactures, 
and  professions,  has  increased  from 
35,800,0002.,  in  1814,  to  64,344,0002.  in 
1 842,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  84 
per  cent.,  against  16  per  cent,  increase  on 
land.  Now,  I  ask  you,  have  these  Corn 
Laws  proved  inconsistent  with  manufac- 
turing prosperity  ?  And  why  are  we  now 
invited  to  enter  upon  this  groAt  ex])eri- 
meut  ?  It  is,  I  suppose,  still  further  to 
expand  the  commcrcinl  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  I  belong  to  a 
manufacturing  county,  and  no  man  is  less 
inclined  than  myself  to  depreciate  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  manufactures 
of  this  cotmtry.  A  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  our  wealth,  and,  in  many 
cases,  in  the  comforts  and  prosperity  of  the 
labouring  classes,  by  this  system  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity.  But  tliis  system  of 
manufacturing  activity  is  not  without  ita 
attendant  drawbacks  and  dangers.  It  is 
a  system  that  requires  to  be  carefully  and 
steadily  watched,  instead  of  being  unduly 
pampered  and  fostered.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  subject  to  con»tunt,  great, 
and  rapid  fluctuations  —  its  ])ower8  of 
production    are    always     overtaking    the 
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powers  of  consnmption — a  period  of  pro- 
sperity is  invariably  followed  by  a  glut  in 
every  market  of  the  world,  and  correspond- 
ing period  of  adversity.  Do  nothing,  for 
God  8  sake,  to  check  the  prosperity  of  your 
manufactures ;  but  do  not  let  us,  by  un- 
wise legislation,  promote  and  pamper  an 
unwholesome  increase,  which,  when  the 
bubble  bursts,  involves  all  in  serious  evils. 
But  even  if  it  were  certain  that  an  increase 
and  extension  of  our  manufactures  were 
desirable,  and  would  justify  all  the  powers 
of  legislation  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  it  is  not  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. If  there  bo  no  great  reduction 
of  the  price  of  com  in  consequence  of  this 
measure,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to 
show  that  there  wiU  be  no  larger  in- 
creased consumption  of  corn;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  will  be  a  transfer  of 
business,  to  the  same,  and  no  greater  ex- 
tent, from  customers  in  this  country  to 
customers  abroad,  and  that  would  \je  all. 
Are  we  to  believe  the  argument  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Tariff?  We 
are  told  that  the  price  of  wool  has  risen, 
and  also  of  timber,  silk,  butchers'  meat, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  of  all  the  bold  para- 
doxes ever  palmed  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  and  passed,  upon  the  authority 
of  great  names,  for  sovereign  and  su- 
premo wisdom,  the  boldest  and  the  most 
laughable  is  this,  that  increased  compe- 
tition tends  to  raise  the  price  of  those 
articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  it.  Rea- 
son is  against  it  ;  and  more,  facts  arc 
against  it.  Trae,  the  reduction  of  a  half- 
penny per  pound  on  wool  last  year,  taking 
place  at  a  thriving  period  of  your  manufac- 
tures, did  not  check  consumption ;  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  went  on  increasing 
more  than  the  supply,  and  the  fall  was  not 
felt.  But  what  happened  in  1825,  when 
Mr.  Uuskisson  reduced  the  price  6d.  per 
pound  ?  My  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  recollects  that  Mr.  Huskisson  re- 
duced the  duty  from  6d.  to  I  J.,  and  that, 
while  from  1819  to  1824  the  average  price 
of  Southdown  wool  was  1«.  4rf.,  it  was  from 
1825  to  1830  only  lOi.,  being  a  reduction 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  If  you 
talk  of  silk — I  will  not  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  silk  trade  ;  but  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  what  I  think  not 
quite  clear,  that  the  silk  manufacture  is  in 
a  better  state  than  it  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  greater  protection,  this 


fact  is  notorious,  that  simultaneously  with 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition  from  the 
manufactured  article,  you  largely  reduced 
the  duty  charged  upon  the  raw  material ; 
and  your  Lordships  must  allow  me  to  re- 
mind you,  moreover,  that  after  the  prohi- 
bition was  removed,  the  silk  manufacture 
of  this  country  was,  and  has  been  to  the 
present  moment,  protected  by  a  duty 
averaging  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  article.  I  need  not  ask  you 
about  timber.  It  is  quite  true  the  price 
of  Baltic  timber  has  not  fallen  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  though 
I  believe  the  price  of  Canadian  timber  has ; 
but  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  article  in  this  coimtry  ?  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  return  showing  the  money 
price  for  fifty  cubic  feet  of  timber  for  three 
years  previous  to  the  Tariff,  showing  a 
mean  price  of  103*.  9d.  ;  while  since  the 
Tariff  the  mean  price  is  91«.  3d.,  and  last 
year  only  86*.  8a.  I  ask  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  if 
he  has  any  dou\)t  of  this,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  some  short  time  ago 
offer  for  sale  some  timber  and  bark  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  whether  he  was  not 
obliged  to  withdraw  it  without  sale  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depreciation  in  the  price  ? 
[Viscount  Cassino:  It  was  sold.]  Was 
it  ?  Then  what  was  it  sold  for  ?  I  will 
not  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  the  rise 
in  price  of  butchers'  meat,  or  the  various 
causes  which  have  led  to  that  increase.  I 
find  the  total  amount  of  sheep  imported 
has  been  7,113,  and  I  find  that  in  one 
single  market,  in  Smithfield,  the  falling 
off  was  from  27,370,  in  the  week  ending 
the  14th  of  April,  1845,  to  16,240  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1846.  Here,  my  Lords,  is 
the  explanation,  and  a  very  sufficient  ex- 
planation, of  the  rise  in  butchers'  meat, 
not  on  account  of,  but  notwithstanding  the 
limited  operation  of  the  Tariff.  I  contend 
that  under  this  proposed  abrogation  of  the 
law  there  will  be  a  large  reduction  in  the 
price  of  com.  But,  before  I  leave  tho 
question  of  tho  Tariff,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  effect  the 
Tariff  has  had  upon  British  shipping. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  point. 
Prices  were  to  fall,  but  the  Tariff  was  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  our  commer- 
cial activity  in  the  employment  of  British 
shipping.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  shipping 
from  1842  to  1845.  But,  my  Lords,  how 
docs  this  case  stand  with  reference  to  tho 
Tariff,  to  which  I  was  a  consenting  party. 
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because  I  thought  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  settle  prices,  and  that  it  would  tend, 
moreover,  to  expose  the  home  grower  to 
such  an  amount  of  competition,  and  no 
more,  than  he  could  very  safely  meet  ?  The 
principle  of  the  Tariff  was  protection,  and 
not  prohibition.  The  principle  of  the  Tariff 
was  competition,  and  my  notion  of  compe- 
tition is  this,  that  you  must  have  the  com- 
peting parties  placed  upon  an  e(|uality  to 
start  from  ;  and  that  unless  you  have  this 
equality  of  circumstances  in  the  competing 
parties,  your  principle  of  free  trade  may 
turn  out  to  he  the  most  rank  and  entire 
monopoly.  Now  what  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  British  shipping  employed  under 
the  new  Tariff?  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
belonging  to  different  ports  of  the  British 
Empire  in  1842,  was  3,619,000  tons,  in 
1844  it  was  3,636,000  tons;  showing  in 
two  years  an  increase  of  17,000  tons. 
Kow,  since  1833,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive annual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
your  shipping  tonnage  each  year,  with  one 
exception,  surpassing  the  year  preceding. 
The  total  amount  of  that  increase  has  been 
985,000  tons,  and  the  average  biennial  in- 
crease 197,000  tons.  But  the  increase  in 
the  two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Tariff  has  been  1 7,000  tons.  Is  that  all  ? 
Now  I  will  show  you  a  branch  of  the  ship- 
ping trade  of  this  country  in  which  there 
has  been  a  large  increase,  and  which  com- 
pensates for  the  large  deficiency  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  presented  by 
those  two  years — a  branch  certainly  for 
which  the  Tariff  can  take  no  credit,  and 
which  depends  and  has  depended  on  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  on  the  im- 
provements going  on  in  agriculture,  en- 
couraged by  a  system  of  protection.  I 
refer  to  the  number  of  ships  engageil  in 
the  guano  trade  in  the  years  184.3  and 
1845.  You  may  smile,  and  think  this  an 
inconsiderable  branch  of  trade;  but  what 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  and 
number  of  ships  employed  in  it?  This 
trade  Iwgan  in  1841,  and  in  1843  the 
amount  of  tonnage  was  4,056  tons,  em- 
ploying 202  seamen  ;  and  in  1845,  219,000 
tons,  employing  11,434  seamen.  There 
waa,  therefore,  an  increase  of  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  guano  trade  alone 
since  the  Tariff  was  adopted.  Now,  I 
a<lmit  the  fall  in  the  price  of  com  will 
not  l>e  equal  to  the  reduction  in  the  duty, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  the  amount  will  be  on  a  large 
proportion  of  foreign  corn.  1  do  not  re- 
fer now  to  the  prices  in  Dantzic  or  other 


places,  but  to  what  our  experience  of 
the  Tariff  informs  us.  At  the  price  of 
55«.  we  have  had  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  com  ;  and  at  that  price  the  duty  is 
15».,  giving  the  real  price  40s.,  which  is 
the  maximum  price  that  you  could  expect 
to  realize.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  an- 
ticipate that  when  the  duty  is  taken  off  we 
shall  have  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
com  at  40«.  inundating  our  markets,  and 
making  40».  a  quarter  pretty  nearly  the 
maximum  price  you  can  ever  exj>ect  to 
realize.  I  feel,  my  Lords,  that  I  am 
troubling  you  at  too  great  length.  I  am 
ashamed  to  do  so  ;  but  this  is  a  great 
question.  I  feel  that  I  am  arguing  the 
question  very  feebly;  but  I  trust  your 
liOnlships  will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer. 
I  received  this  moniing  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  oldest 
firm  in  the  com  trade  in  Liverpool.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Liverpool,  May  23,  1846. 

"  Mr  Lord, — As  princi|>al  of  the  oldrat  flrra  in 
tlio  com  trade  at  this  port,  I  am  iiidnci>d,  by  the 
distinfiuished  part  your  Lordsliip  has  I'lmseiited  to 
take,  at  this  perilous  juncture,  in  defence  of  the 
best  interests  of  your  country,  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  lines  on  the  past  and  present  state  and  pro- 
B|M>cts  of  the  trade  here,  with  relation  to  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  is  so  soon  to  receive  the 
B.inction  or  dis.ipproval  of  your  Lordships'  House; 
and  although  1  cannot  doubt  hut  you  are  already 
possessed  of  all  the  necessary  information  to  en- 
able you  to  refute  the  sophisms  and  6illaciei  so 
unblushingly  put  forth  by  Sir  Robert  I'ecl  and 
Sir  James  Graham  in  their 'fiimine'  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  nevertheless  venture  to 
trespass  upon  your  time  for  a  few  moments 

"  There  is  now  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  here,  but  that  the  little 
unfi»vourahlc  weather  we  had  in  September  last, 
coupled  with  the  partial  decay  of  the  potatoes, 
was  mheii  on  with  avidity  by  the  Anti-Cora-ij«w 
liOague,  and  their  willing  instrument.  Sir  RoIktI 
Peel,  to  sound  an  alarm  of  a  deficiency  of  food  ; 
and  thus,  by  working  upon  the  minds  of  a  few 
other  of  ller  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  bring  about 
the  consummation  of  their  long-cherished  project 
— R  repeal  of  the  existing  Com  I^w.  Inconsider- 
able as  was  the  advance'  in  prices,  priMiuce<l  by 
the  unfounde<l  alarm  created,  your  Ixirdship  may 
rely  up<in  it,  tluit  the  rise  would  liave  iH-en  a  good 
deal  less  considerable  but  for  the  fallacious  cry 
set  up  by  the  League  of  a  serious  deficiency  iu 
the  wheat  crop ;  for  I  will  venture  to  assert,  (and 
the  fact  must  have  been  known  to  .Sir  R.  I'eel,) 
tliat  seldom  was  there  in  England  ao  large  a  sur- 
plus of  wheat  from  any  prerious  crop  as  there 
was  from  tlie  crop  of  1S44  in  October  last.  I 
could  adduce  no  Iwttcr  proof  of  the  abundance  of 
the  rrops  in  1H42,  1843,  1844,  and  of  their  suffi- 
ciency for  the  ordinary  wants  of  our  [«jpul.ition, 
than  the  fact  that  we  have  had  scarcely  any  liber- 
ation of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  since  Septenilior, 
1844,  (the  duty  paid  in  the  whole  of  that  year 
being  at  the  rale  of  lti«.  and  lU-  per  quarter,)  a 
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period  of  nearly  twcnty^ne  months  ;  and  though 
Sir  R.  Peel's  new  measures  have  been  delayed 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  supply  of  home-grown 
wheat  (English  and  Irish)  has  proved  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  you 
may  rest  assured  there  is  still  a  large  quantity 
of  wheat  held  by  our  fiirmcrs,  especially  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  our  midland  and  southern  counties, 
where  the  last  year's  crop  was  most  abundant, 
and  that  even  Ireland,  also,  is  very  fiu-  from  being 
yet  exhausted. 

"  Besides  some  stocks  of  Englisb  and  Irish 
wheat,  we  have  at  this  port  of  foreign  in  bond 
270,000  quarters  wheat,  and  upwards  of  600,000 
barrels  (196  lbs.)  of  American  flour — a  stock  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  Liverpool.  More- 
over, the  former  will  now  increase  materially, 
weekly ;  and  the  h>ttcr  (judging  from  the  advices 
just  received,  by  the  Great  Western,  from  New 
York)  is  likely  to  be  augmented  during  the  sum- 
mer to  1,000,000  barrels,  even  if  our  present 
bonded  prices  alone  be  maintained. 

"  Now,  in  anticipation  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  new 
proposition,  the  Ijest  flour  in  bond  brought  here 
33f.  per  barrel  in  November  last,  whereas  at  the 
present  moment,  the  six  months  that  were  to 
hare  exhausted  our  home  supply  having  elapsed, 
the  same  flour  is  worth  only  24x.  p<-r  barrel,  though 
the  holders  of  it  rely  confidently  upon  its  speedy 
liberation  at  a  duty  of  2s.  6el. 

"  My  house  has  this  week  received  advice  of 
the  purchase  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  prime 
flour  in  New  York,  to  cost,  with  freight  to  Liver- 
pool, 22«.  Prf.  per  barrel;  and  there  are  other  pur- 
chases which  stand  in  only  22».  3d.  per  barrel, 
freight  included.  I  have  lately  received  consign- 
ments of  this  article  by  the  finest  American  ships 
at  a  freight  of  Is.  7Jrf.  per  barrel,  and  some  has 
been  shipped  at  1».  6d.  freight.  I  further  beg  to 
inform  your  Lordship  that  I  hold  in  bond  two 
cargoes  of  fair  red  wheat,  which  were  imported 
eariy  last  year  from  Ihraila,  on  the  Danube,  at  a 
cost  of  14s.  per  quarter  free  on  board  ship,  the 
freight  to  Liverpool  being  0».  dd.  per  quarter ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that  if  the  measure  now  before  your  Loril- 
ships'  House  be  snflbred  to  become  hiw,  we  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  be  annually 
in  the  receipt  of  5,000,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  probably  more,  provided  the  sea- 
sons be  ordinarily  favourable,  and  our  average 
prices  admit  of  the  sale  of  it  at  not  less  than  36s. 
to  40».  per  quarter  gross  in  England,  the  duty 
being  Is.  per  quarter  as  proposed." 

Between  September,  1844,  and  May,  1845, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  price 
was  permanently  from  45».  to  46».,  and 
the  duty  20*.,  there  were  entered  for 
home  consumption  120,000  quarters  of 
wheat,  which,  consequently,  realized  to 
the  importers  from  25«.  to  26«.  a  quarter. 
But  1  am  not  absurd  enough  to  suppose 
that  if  the  duty  had  been  taken  off,  be- 
cause these  parties  could  afford  to  import 
and  sell  corn  at  from  25t.  to  26*.,  there- 
fore they  would  have  done  so.  These  par- 
ties would  have  derived  very  large  profits 
from  their  importation ;  and  wliat  would 
have  been  the  reault  ?  There  are  many  dis- 


tricts of  country  on  the  Continent,  larger, 
perhaps,    Ihan    many   of  your    Lordships 
imagine,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  com.     Look,  for  e.xample,   at 
the  plains  of  Hungary.     There  you  have 
very  considerable  districts  admirably  qua- 
lified for  the  growth  of  wheat,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  which  the  opening  of  your  mar- 
kets will  give  great  encouragement.     But 
even  supposing  that  no  great  addition  be 
made  to  the    area  of  the   corn-exporting 
countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land,  would  give 
to  the  cultivator  a  far  greater  amount  of 
produce  from  the  present  area  than  it  now 
yields.     Your  calumniated  and  ill-treated 
farmers  can  produce   about   twenty-eight 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  in  hardly  any  other 
country  is  the  produce  more  than  fourteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.     A  large  profit  is  de- 
rived by  the  importers  fi-om  these   coun- 
tries.    This  tends  to  the  application  of  ca- 
pital to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.     The 
continued  application  of  capital  and  skill 
enables  the  cultivator  to  produce  his  com 
much  more  cheaply,  and  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced  by  the  application  of  ca- 
pital to  improve  and  facilitate  the  means 
of  shipment.     My  objections  to  tliis  mea- 
sure, therefore,  are  not  lessened  but  rather 
aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  you  will  not 
feel  the  injury  it  entails  all  at  once,  but 
that,  gradually  and  progressively,  the  im- 
portation of  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
foreign  supply  will  be  encouraged  by  your 
legislation,  and  will  by  degrees  drive  out  of 
cultivation  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
corn  land  in  this  country.     But  it  is  said, 
that  when  the  price  of  com  falls  the  ma- 
nufacturers will  obtain  a  great  outlet  for 
their  goods,  and  will  be  able  to  sell  them 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate.      But  how  are 
they  to  sell  them   more  cheaply  than  at 
present  ?      How  is  this  cheapness  to  be 
effected  ?      If  it  is  to  be  effected  at  all, 
it  will  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  wages. 
I   thought  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of 
the  Anti-Cora-Law  League,  I  know  it  is 
a  view  which    has    been   taken   by  some 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  the  price  of  corn  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  wages.       As  I  have 
said,  it  is  anticipated  by  the  repeal  of  the 
present  Com  Law  the  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  produce  their  goods  more  cheaply. 
I  do  not  ex^ictly  understand  how  they  can 
do  this  without  paying'thoir  labourers  lower 
wages.     Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
either  in  the  manufacturing  or  the  agri- 
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cultural  dlstricto  the  rate  of  wages  exactly 
or  regularly  follows  tho  price  of  com  ;  cer- 
tainly it  docs  not  follow  all  the  fluctuations 
in  tho  price  of  com.  I  say  that  wages, 
like  everything  else,  are  regulated  by  the 

Proportion  between  the  demand  and  supply, 
n  proportion  to  the  demand  for  lalnjur, 
the  working  cksscs  were  ready  to  enter 
into  competition  for  that  labour,  which 
would  afford  them  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  But  the  amount  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  must  be 
ultimately  measured  by  money ;  and  con- 
sequently, tho  competition  remaining  tho 
same,  if  a  lower  amount  of  money  would 
procure  the  same  amount  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life,  the  price  of  la- 
hour  must  fall  in  proportion  as  tho  price  of 
corn  falls.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  it 
will  follow  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  price 
of  com.  This  is  a  most  important  ]>oint. 
It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  labouring 
population  that  the  price  of  com  sliould 
be  steady,  be  it  high  or  be  it  low.  The 
labourer,  where  prices  are  low,  has  not 
the  prudence  or  foresight  to  economize  his 
earnings ;  and  when  the  pendulum  swings 
the  other  way  he  is  too  often  plunged  into 
a  state  of  distress.  It  is  then  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fluctuation  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  not  on  the  average  money 
rate  of  wages,  that  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bourer mainly  depends.  If,  however,  the 
labourer's  money  wages  are  to  be  reduced, 
he  ought,  I  think,  to  have  fairly  stated  tho 
balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  to 
which  he  is  about  to  be  exposed  under  this 
system.  Suppose  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  consume  (I  take  the  highest 
average)  five  quarters  of  wheat  a  year, 
and  that  there  is  a  permanent  fall  of 
I0«.  in  the  price  of  com  ;  a  diminution 
of  Is.  per  week  in  the  wages  of  any  one 
member  of  the  family  —  and  you  can 
hardly  suppose  that  any  diminution  would 
be  leM  than  that — more  than  counterba- 
lances any  advantage  derived  to  tho  family 
from  tho  reduction  of  50«.  in  price  of  the 
five  quarters  of  corn  they  consume.  But 
then  I  am  told  that  even  if  there  is  no 
fall  in  price,  still  we  roust  c\|>ort  largely, 
from  tho  necessity  of  furnishing  us  with  a 
return.  But  then,  we  are  told  that,  even 
if  manufactures  do  not  l)ecome  cheaper, 
trade  will  increase  largely  from  the  neces- 
sity, on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  of 
taking  our  g(M>ds  in  exchange  for  their  pro- 
duce. This  argument  assumes  tliat  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  do  not 
take  our  manufactures  because  we  refuse 


to  receive  their  com  in  exchange.  There 
never  was  argument  less  founded  on  fact 
thon  that.  The  fact  is,  with  regard  to  all 
those  countries,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment our  imports  from  them  largely  pre- 
])onderato  over  our  exports  to  them  ;  and 
the  duties  we  impose  upon  their  goods — 
ay,  even  upon  corn  and  timber — are  far 
lower  than  the  average  amount  of  duties 
which  all  those  countries  charge  upon  tlie 
principal  articles  of  our  manufacture  which 
we  export  to  them.  Take  the  case  of  our 
trade  with  the  United  States.  You  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  valuo 
of  the  cotton  alone  which  we  take  from  the 
United  States,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  goods 
put  together  which  we  export  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period.  For  a  period 
of  five  years  the  average  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  has  been 
5,700,000?.  a  year.  For  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  it  has  averaged  about 
7,000,000i.  a  year.  Now,  assuming  that 
we  take  four-fifths  of  our  whole  supply  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  and  that 
that  cotton  is  worth  4d.  per  lb.,  (a  low 
average,)  our  imports  of  cotton  alone  from 
the  United  States  have  amounted  in  those 
five  years  to  39,087,000/.,  or  an  average 
of  7,817,000J.  per  annum.  Since  1827 
our  imports  of  cotton  have  increased  from 
I77,000,0001bs.  to  72 1,000,000 lbs.,  while 
our  ex|)orts  during  the  same  period  have 
remained  stationary.  I  may  refer  on  tlii.'j 
point  to  on  authority  which  would  not 
be  disputed  —  that  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
I  beg  those  noble  Lords,  who  advocote 
a  system  of  reciprocity,  and  who  anti- 
cipate those  great  odvantoges  which  wc 
are  to  derive  from  taking  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Prussia,  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  quote  from  this  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  From  that  report 
tho  following  appears  :— 

Tbakb  with  UmrtD  Statks. 


4 


Tears. 

Import! 
into  U.  S. 

Exports. 

Balance. 

1840 
1841 
184J 
1843 
1844 
1845 

39,130,921 
51,099,638 
38,613.043 
28,078,582 
45,459,122 
49,903,725 

70,420,846 
62,376,402 
52,306,650 
46,001,838 
61,721,876 
61,044,635 

31,289,926 
11,276.764 
13,«!t;i,007 
17,023,253 
16,262,754 
11,140,810 

258,185,031 

354,772,144 

6)101,587,113 
16,931,185 
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•    "  This,"  the  Secretary  observes,  "  is  the  nomi-  cent,  upon  timber  as  an  extravagant  and 

n»l  balance,  but  there  should  be  about  25  per  cent,  prohibitory  duty.      By  the  United  States' 

at  least  added  to  this  to  make  up  the  real  balance.  ^    .^      ^      j  y  ^ 

The  exports  givenin  the  above  table  are  made  up  ■■.  .      <n  Vl 

•coording  to  the  home  valuation,  and  the  returns  s"k8   IS   40   per   cent.  ;    upon   our   cotton, 

from  the  shipments  would,  of  course,  be  increased  ale,  and  porter,  50  per  cent. ;  upon  coals, 

by  any  profits  tliat  may  be  realized  in  foreign  gO   per   cent. ;    and    upon    paper,    75   per 

countries.     There  has  been  a  balance  in  our  &-  ^.^^^  .  ^^^j  jjj^;^  ^^j^g  „  various  other 

Tonr  in  each  of  the  past  six  years,  and,  with  one  .  ,  ,  ,   »  ... 

.«eption(1839),ini.ch  of  the  past  nine  years,  articles    of    our    manufacture,    winch    are 

It  appears  by  these  statemenu,  that  our  foreign  principally  articles  of  export,   range  from 

trade  is  yearly  becoming  more  profitable  to  the  45    to    150    per    cent.,    and    upon    glass 

United  States.    Our  export  trade  is  annually  in-  amount  to  243  per  cent.      But  the  tariffs 

creasing,  while  our  imports  remain  about  the  same.  ^    ^       .^^        j    p         j^    ^^^  ,,       ^^ 

Any  modification  made  in  the  torn  Laws  .     .  i        j 

of  Great  Britain,  permitting  the  introduction,  on  stnctive. 

reasonable  terms,  of  our  bread  stuHs,  will  give  an         4.  Russia,"  says  Mr.  M'Gregor,  "  may  be  said 

additional  tmpctua  to  our  export  trade,  and  prove  t<,  prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material  which 

of  immense  advanUge   to  the  producers  of  this  ^^„  |^  drawn  by  the  labour  of  her  serfs,  from  her 

country,  by  giving  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  pro-  „,[„f,g  awl  forests ;  and  of  every  foreign  manufiuv 

duce.     On  the  other  hand,  every  improvement  or  t„red  article,  in  order  that  the  labour  of  tbeM  serft, 

increase  made  in  our  manufacturing  establishment  ^ih  the  aid  of  machinery,  either  imported  or  made 

serves  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  cotton  and  ;„  ti,o  country,  and  directed  by  skilful  foreign  ar- 

wooUen  manu&ctures,  and   tends  to  reduce  tho  Uiaqs,  shall  be  nuwle  to  produce  articles  either 

importation  of  these  articles."  similar  to,  or  tliat  may  be  substituted  for,  those  of 

The  writer  of  this  report  then  goes  on  to  ^'"^'l^  nianufacture." 

expatiate  on  the  unfriendly  relations  and  Those  articles  of  your  manufacture,  the 
correspondence  subsisting  between  the  two  importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited  by 
Powers.  He  refers  to  the  indissoluble  links  Russia,  are  subjected  to  an  average  duty  of 
in  which  we  are  bound  by  commercial  ad-  65  per  cent.,  ranging  upon  some  articles, 
vantages,  and  he  seems  ready  to  congra-  for  instance  glass,  to  900  per  cent.  Prus- 
tulate  us  that  the  little  cloud  in  the  West  8»a  imposes  a  duty  varying  from  50  to  1.30 
seemed  to  have  passed  away.  "  On  the  per  cent.  And  yet  the  argument  is  bold- 
other  hand,"  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  say,  ly  put  forward,  that  our  protective  system, 
"  every  improvement  or  increase  made  in  which  imposes  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent, 
our  manufacturing  establishment  senes  to  "pon  the  importation  of  corn,  prevents  us 
supply  the  home  demand  for  cotton  and  from  receiving  the  wheat  of  those  countries 
woollen  manufactures,  and  tends  to  reduce  which  levy  a  duty  of  60,  70,  or  100  per 
the  importation  of  these  articles."  This,  cent,  upon  our  manufactures.  Various  e.x- 
thcn,  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  liberal  mea-  peetations  of  advantage  have  been  held  out 
sure  for  allowing  the  importation  of  bread  to  Great  Britain  on  tliis  subject ;  and  in 
stuffs  from  the  United  States.  If  you  1839,  Dr.  Bowring,  who  had  been  ap- 
flatter  yourselves  that  by  such  a  measure  pointed  to  make  inquiries  on  those  topics, 
you  will  gain  any  advantage  for  your  stated  as  follows  to  your  Lordships'  House : 
manufacturers,  undeceive  yourselves;  the  "August  7,  1839. — I  have  put  prominently 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  forward  the  subject  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
States  tells  you  that  they  will  soon  be  able  factures;  I  have  been  asked  what  we  were  disposed 
.  J.  ..1  „■  .  J  »i  »  to  do,  and  liavo  mentioned  that  the  question  of  tho 
to  dispense  with  your  assistance,  and  that  ^j^,^,  ^^^-^  ^^^^  ^  „p^„^j    ^1,^  ^„y  ^._^^^ 

they  wiU  not  require  your  manufactures,  subject  interesting  to  the  Prussian  Government. 

Then,  with  regard  to  Ku8.sia,  I  find  that  On  these  grounds  they  are  willing  to  trcot.   Prussia 

Mr.   M'Gregor   gives  the   following  state-  will  projioBe  and  support  a  general  reduction  of  tho 

ment  for  the  year  1838 : "'"'^  ""  """'""  fabrics ;  she  will  also  recoraraend  a 

•'  '  new  classification  of  woollens,  so  tliat  the  duty 

Total  exports £11,996,471  shall  press  less  heavily  on  the  lower  qualities.  Th« 

Of  which  to  <JT««t  Britain   6,977,330  extent  of  the  reduction  will  depend  on  the  powers 

Average  imports  from  Great  Britain       1,003,343  which   England  has  of  meeting  her,  and  on  this 

point  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  Cirour  me  with 

Balance £5,314,054  early  instructions." 

Thus  leaving  an  average  balance  of  And  again  the  same  year — 
5,000,000?.  in  favour  of  Russia  ;  while  .<  u  is  clear,  however,  that  the  amount  of 
to  Prussia,  the  declared  value  of  our  ex-  changes  to  be  obtained  here  is  wholly  dependent 
ports  was  in  the  same  period  505,000i.,  up<m  the  views  and  the  powers  of  the  Government 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  imports  Jt  home,  and  not  our  own  legislation.  1  liave  put 
r  .1  ,  4  f,  inonnoi  V  forward  the  points  which  intiTest  us  most,  VIZ. : — 
from  that  country  was  3,1 38,000i.  \ou  reduction,  on  the  duties  on  ootto.„,w„oll.;„,  hard- 
talk   about  a  duty  of  2o,   30,   or  50   per  ware,  and  pottery.     The  general  reply  U,  that 
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Pnufis  will  rceommend  diminUlipd  dutin  on  these 
artiola*,  and  will  irj  to  f;ivp  pifvrt  to  her  recom- 
roendations,  if  we  can  obtain  lilK*ml  nio<lification9 
of  the  corn  and  timlK'r  dutii'ii  in  (ircat  liritain.  I 
have  explainefl  all  tho  difficult  ion  of  theKt>  questions, 
but  itill  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  from  the  I'rus- 
■iaa  GoTsmment  «peoiflo  declantinns  that  if  luch 
and  cnoh  ehanget  take  plaee  in  Kngbtnd,  thejr  will 
bs  met  bj  inch  and  such  changes  here.  The  head 
of  the  customs  njt  thejr  will  enteKain  a  proposal 
for  a  general  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cottons, 
and  for  a  classification  of  the  duties  on  woollens,  so 
as  to  reliere  the  lower  qualities  of  the  prohibition 
which  the  system  of  taking  the  duties  by  weight 
brings  with  it,  and  for  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
hardware  and  pottery  ;  the  groundwork  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  be,  that  so  much  shall  be  deducted 
if  the  duties  on  timber  are  lowered  so  much,  and 
so  much  more  if  a  fixed  duty  be  laid  on  wheat, 
instead  of  the  present  fluctuating  scale.  I  hare 
not  found  any  of  the  authorities  here  expecting  tho 
introduction  of  their  corn  into  England  duty 
free." 

Well,  my  Lords,  we  have  reduced  the  duty 
on  timber  "go  much,"  and  we  are  about 
to  do,  with  respect  to  com,  more  than  any 
of  the  Prussian  authorities  ventured  to  ex- 
pect :  and  now  let  me  ask  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreijjn  AfFairg, 
how  much  has  Prussia  done,  and  how  much 
does  he  expect  she  will  do,  in  reference  to 
our  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  pot- 
tery ?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
reductions  we  have  already  made  in  the 
duty  on  timber,  with  regard  to  our  exports 
of  cotton  to  the  Northern  States  of  Europe  ? 
Since  1841,  our  imports  of  timber  have 
increased  from  351,000  loads  to  642,000 
loads.  Now  in  1 843  we  exported  to  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
2,200,000  yards  of  plain  cotton;  now,  we 
export  only '2,000,000.  We  then  exported 
1 ,200,000  yards  of  printed  cottons;  now, 
we  export  only  970,000  yards.  Your  im- 
ports of  timber  have  nearly  doubled  ;  but 
your  exports  to  these  people,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Bowring's  predictions,  have  fallen 
off  instead  of  increasing.  I  suppose,  at  all 
events,  that  your  shipping  trade  has  im- 
proved. I  have  been  told  that  British  mer- 
chants will  not  engage  in  the  com  trade  be- 
cause it  is  speculative.  Speculative  !  why 
speculation  is  the  basis  of  all  trade.  Take 
otf  what  duties  you  please,  tho  com  trade 
must  be  eminently  speculative,  because  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  tho 
probable  demand  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
said  our  merchants  are  too  wise  to  engage 
in  these  speculations.  It  is  said  they  arc 
unsuited  to  the  character  of  tho  British 
nation.  It  is  said  that  hazardous  specula- 
tions, leading  possibly  to  great  risk,  and 
jtORsibly  to  great  gain,  are  ho  adverse  to 
the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country, 


that  it  is  not  likely  any  great  number  of 
persons  would  engage  in  them.     And  this 
is  said  in  the  year  1 846  !     Well,  but  the 
timber  trade  is  not  a  speculative  trade.   We 
have  opened  that  trade.     Our  shipping,  of 
course,  have  entered  largely  into  that  trade. 
Listen  to  a  fact  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance.    In  1 839,  the  Baltic  trade  employed 
612  British  ships,  against  566  foreign  ships. 
In    1845,   it   employed  609  British  ships, 
against  1,485  foreigners.     In  1839,  there 
were  1 45,000  tons  British  employed,  against 
a  nearly  equal  amount  of  foreign  tonnage; 
in  1845,   there  were   only   133,000   tons 
British,  against  378,000  tons  foreign.     In 
1839,  there  were   6,016   British   seamen 
employed,  against  6,300  foreign  seamen; 
in  1845,  there  were  5,375  British  seamen 
employed,  against  17,169  foreigners.     But 
even  if  I  were  to  admit  that  you  might 
produce  a  large  increase  in  your  manufac- 
tures for  a  time,  under  a  system  of  free 
trade :  thot  you  might  puff  up  your  manu- 
factures with   a  brief,    but    extraordinary 
prosperity;  when  that  fails,  as  it  will  fail, 
and  when  the  day  of  distress  and  difficulty 
comes — when  war  intervenes,  I  think  that 
my  right  hon.    Friend    the    Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  feel  much 
more  easy  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  tho 
United    States — which    God    forbid  ! — if, 
instead  of  drawing  four-fifths  of  our  cotton 
from    the  United    States,  we   drew   four-, 
fifths  of  it  from  our  own  territories.     But 
when  war  comes,  these  markets   will  be 
closed  against  you.  You  will  have  destroyed 
your  home  market,  and  when  your  foreign 
market  fails  you,  then  comes  the  period  of 
depression — then  comes  the  bitter  suffering 
amongst   tho  manufacturers — then  comes 
the  bitter  reaction  of  feeling  against  those 
who  arc  now  deluding  their  tmhappy  dupes 
with  the  prospect  of  increased  woges  and 
of"  cheap  bread."    Now,  my  Lords,  1  have 
spoken  of  the  home  market.     Do  not  let 
j'our  Lordships,  and  do  not  let  the  country, 
undervalue  the    importance  of  this   home 
market.     If  you  were   to  believe  certain 
cotton  manufacturers — if  you  were  to  be- 
lieve what  has  been  put  forward  in  another 
place — you  would  believe  that  seven-cigliths 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  goods  arc 
exported,    and   that    the   consumption    of 
cotton  goods  among  the  population  uf  this 
country  amounts  to  little  more   tlinn    2s. 
per  head.     Your  Lordships  will  judge  of 
tho  accuracy   of  that   statement  when  I 
tell  you   that    in    1840    the   consumption 
of   the    West    Indies   was,    not    2».    ptT 
head,  but  1/.  6i.  per  head  of  the  po])uia- 
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tion.  I  cannot  believe  that  when  the  West 
Indies  consume  II.  6s.  per  head  of  your  cot- 
ton goods,  the  population  of  this  country 
consume  only  2s.  per  head.  Now,  I  don  t 
hesitate  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
home  market  of  this  country  is  to  the 
foreign  as  forty  to  seventeen.  In  the  year 
1820,  there  were  exported  248,000  yards 
of  cotton  made  up  into  goods.  In  1844, 
that  quantity  was  increased  to  1 ,046,000 
yards,  or  nearly  fourfold  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  fall  in  price,  that 
fourfold  increase  in  quantity  produced  an 
increase  of  onlv  one-fourth  in  the  value.  The 
value  was  I7,6"l2,000«.against  1.3,000,000<. 
in  the  former  year.  In  1823,  Mr.  Huskis- 
8on  estimated  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods 
consumed  in  England  at  32,000,000^. ;  and 
I  find  that  the  home  consumption,  de- 
ducting all  that  had  been  exported,  was 
73,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  in  the  year 
1820,  and  that  it  had  increased  to 
280,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  worked  up  for 
goods,  employing  British  labour,  and  paid 
by  British  consumers,  in  1843.  Allow- 
ing that  there  has  been  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  price  of  articles  of  home 
consumption;  that  the  increase,  therefore, 
of  fourfold  amount  has  been  only  one-fourth 
in  value,  your  whole  consumption  in  1843 
was  worth — and  it  is  much  more  now — 
40,000,000/.  sterling,  against  an  export  of 
cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  17,612,000i. 
40,000,0002.  is  a  low  estimate  for  the 
amount  of  cotton  goods  worked  up  and  con- 
sumed in  thiscountry  ;  and  if  I  takethe  great 
articles  of  produce  of  this  country — cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  silk,  coals  and  culm,  iron, 
hardware,  brass,  copper,  leather,  saddlery, 
cabinet  wares,  and  papers — of  which  the 
exports  amount  in  value  to  48,344,000?., 
at  a  low  estimate,  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced is  250,000,000i. ;  thus  leaving  nearly 
200,000,000/.  out  of  the  250,000,000/. 
for  the  consumption  of  the  home  market. 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  the  market  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  endanger;  these  are 
the  customers  you  are  called  to  sacrifice 
in  your  blind  zeal  to  promote  the  export 
trade  by  your  "  cheap  bread,"  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  But  then  I  am 
told  by  the  manufacturers — "  Surely,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn, 
and  an  increase  in  the  consumption." 
That  is  not  quite  bo  clear.  There  may  be 
a  diminution  in  the  price  of  com,  but 
cheapness  and  dearness,  my  Lords,  are  rela- 
tive terms ;  they  are  not  positive  terms.  An 
article  may  be  cheap  in  point  of  money  cost, 
but  very  dear  in  point  of  ability  on  the  part 


of  the  consumer  to  purchase.  Wheat  is 
cheaper 'in  Ireland  than  in  England — 
cheaper  in  Poland  than  in  Ireland ;  but 
wheat  is  not  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
population  of  Poland  than  of  the  population 
of  Ireland ;  and  paying  an  infinitely  higher 
price  for  all  articles  of  consumption,  the 
ability  of  the  consumer  in  this  country 
to  purchase,  makes  the  articles  virtually 
cheaper — that  is  to  say,  more  within  his 
reach ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  able  to  con- 
sume more  of  them.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  follow  because  you  reduce  the  price 
of  com,  and  thereby  diminish  the  cost  of 
your  manufactures,  that  you  increase  the 
consumption  of  manufactures;  and  that 
therefore  your  home  consumers  will  bo 
able  to  take  the  same  amount  as  at 
present.  I  have  gone  over  a  great  part 
of  this  question,  and  I  know  I  have  tres- 
passed upon  your  attention.  I  come  now 
to  the  question,  upon  whom  will  this  loss 
fall  i  I  saw  lately  in  one  of  the  French  news- 
papers, an  article  upon  the  probable  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Cora  Law,  and 
there  was  this  philosophical  argument 
made  use  of: — "  Quand  meme  ces  million- 
aires d' Anglais  perdraient  le  quart  de 
leurs  revenues,  ilt  ne  jouiraient  pas  mains 
des  douceurs  de  la  vie."  Now,  I,  for  mv 
part,  am  not  satisfied  to  have  one-fourth 
of  our  incomes  taken  away,  though  we 
may  have  some  of  "  the  sweets  of  life" 
remaining.  Something  has  been  said,  in 
language  unfairly  and  unjustly  misappre- 
hended— something  has  been  said  about 
the  difficulty  of  administering  the  afiairs 
of  the  Government,  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  claims  of  "  an  ancient  monar- 
chy, a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  refomied 
House  of  Commons."  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
entirely  put  by  the  erroneous  interpretation 
made  upon  that  expression.  I  admit  the 
sentiment — I  admit  the  difficulty — and  I 
admit  further  than  that  ;  I  admit,  further, 
that  you  are  bound  not  to  legislate  for  a 
class.  You  are  not  to  legislate  for  the 
interest  of  one  class  against  the  interest 
of  another  ;  but  this  I  say,  that  if  you 
materially  alter  the  social  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community  in  this 
country — if  you  lower  one  at  the  expense 
of  another,  it  is  not  a  private  injury, 
but  a  public  injury,  that  you  inflict 
upon  society;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  "  ancient  monarchy,"  between  the 
"  proud  aristocracy,"  and  the  "reformed 
House  of  Commons,"  rely  upon  it,  my 
Lords,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  less,  if  for 
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"  a  proud" — in  the  proper  Beuso  of  the 
won! — you  substitHtc  a  "  pauper  and  de- 
pendent aristocraey."  And  if  you  do, 
rely  upon  it,  you  break  down  in  that 
*'  proud  aristocracy"  the  firmest  break- 
water and  the  safest  barrier  between  tJiat 
limited  monarchy  and  that  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy which  is  fitly  represented  in  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons.  Do  not 
mistake  mc  when  I  speak  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. I  do  not  speak  exclusively  nor 
mainly  of  that  body  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  address.  I  speak,  my  Lords,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  lande<l  proprietors  of 
this  country.  I  speak  of  men  unennobled  by 
rank,  and  many  of  them  undistinguished  by 
great  weiJth,  but  who,  and  their  ancestors 
before  them,  for  generations  after  genera- 
tions, have  been  the  centre  each  of  his  re- 
spective locality — who  have  the  prestige  of 
old  associations  attachc<l  to  their  names  ; 
who  conduct  the  business  of  their  respect- 
ive counties  ;  who  influence  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods ;  who  exercise  a  modest  and  a 
decent  hospitality,  and  preside  over  a  ten- 
antry who  have  hereditary  claims  upon 
their  consideration  and  affections.  My 
Lords,  these  arc  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  to  whom  I  allude.  Reduce  these 
men,  and  you  inflict  an  irretrievable  and  ir- 
reparable injury  upon  the  country.  Lower 
them  in  the  scale,  and  you  have  deranged  the 
social  machine  beyond  the  power  of  correc- 
tion. Go<l  forbid  that  the  successful  ma- 
nufacturer or  that  the  princely  merchant 
should  not  take  his  place  among  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  this  country !  Such  in- 
fusions add  fresh  vigour  and  power  to  that 
class  of  the  community  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  sweep  that  class  away  at  once 
with  all  the  associations  attached  to  their 
names,  their  families,  their  histories,  and 
the  previous  associations  which  belong  to 
the  character  of  their  families,  and  substi- 
tute a  new  body  of  capitalists,  to  come 
amitLst  an  unattached  tenantry,  and  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  no  associations  are  connect- 
ed with  their  names,  their  moral  influence 
and  effect  will  be  irretrievably  loot.  I  say  I 
should  not  Im)  satisfied  if  I  were  to  believe 
that  the  loss  would  mainly  fall  upon  the 
pniprietors  of  this  country  ;  but  1  am  sa- 
tisfied that  there  never  was  so  great  a  de- 
lusion as  this.  Why,  a  re<luction  of  !(>«. 
»  quarter  on  wheat  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
duction of  4()(.  an  acre  on  a  great  portion 
of  the  wheat  lands  of  this  country,  and 
whi-n  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  other  articles  will 


go  far  to  eat  up  the  whole  rental  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  My  noble  Friend  on 
the  cross  benches  most  ably  argued  this 
part  of  the  case,  and  I  will  not,  therefore, 
dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  loss  will  fall — ay,  and 
they  know  it  will  fall — they  showed  by 
their  feelings  the  other  day — that  it  will 
fall,  not  mainly  on  the  landlords,  but  on  the 
tenant  farmers.  The  first  step  these  tenant 
fanners  will  take  to  relieve  themselves,  will 
be  to  suspend  improvements — will  be  to  dis- 
charge the  labourers — will  be  to  reduce 
wages — will  be  to  drive  those  unhappy 
labourers  into  the  manufacturing  districts, 
to  enter  into  hopeless  competition  there  for 
the  lowest  class  of  em])loyment  in  manu- 
facturing labour,  carrying  their  own 
wretchedness  to  pine  away  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  adding  to  the  already 
grievous  competition  for  employment,  and 
thus  pressing  down  the  wages  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing operatives,  as  well  as  those  of 
agricultural  labourers.  What  would  be  the 
consequences  to  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  country  ?  I  will  assume  even  the  case  of 
one  unencumbered  by  any  debt,  and  whose 
income  is  entirely  clear,  though  I  fear  such 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  But  what  is  the  first  thing  he  does  ? 
He  dismisses  a  certain  portion  of  his  es- 
tablishment. It  is  no  great  sacrifice  of 
real  comfort  to  him  ;  but  he  turns  into  the 
labour  market  a  great  number  of  compe- 
titors for  lalwur  whom  his  fortune  has 
hitherto  employed ;  and,  mind  you,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  against  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country,  1  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  charged  against  them  that 
they  are  a  class  of  men  accumulating  and 
hoarding  wealth,  and  not  spending  their 
incomes  at  least  as  fast  as  they  receive 
them.  Well,  then,  they  reduce  the  em- 
ployment. And  now  mind  what  we  are 
told,  "  True,  but  you  may  make  up  any 
loss  yourselves.  You  have  only  to  act  up 
to  the  real  principles  of  free  trade. 
Well,  what  are  these  real  principles  of 
free  trade  ?  They  are,  to  dismiss  every 
useless  and  unprofitable  hand  ;  they  are,  to 
employ  no  men  beyond  those  who  are  ab- 
solutely required  to  make  a  profit  to  their 
employer.  Are  they  to  have  no  consider- 
ation whatever  for  tenants  who  may  have 
been  ujwn  the  land  perchance  for  fifty 
years  ?  No :  it  is  more  profitable  to 
nave  one  large  farm  than  three  small 
(mes.  Pull  down  two  or  three  houses  of 
human  l)cings,  and  establish  one  great 
farm — it  is  cheaper,  and  will  keep  up  your 
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rents.  Your  now  tenants  have  the  ca- 
pital ;  the  others  have  none  ;  let  them  go 
and  starve.  There  are  not  above  600,000 
tenants  whose  holdings  are  under  2001.  a 
year — at  least  there  were  not  in  1814.  Do 
not  stop  at  such  a  "  drop  in  the  ocean  "  as 
that.  Turn  them  adrift;  bring  new  ten- 
ants from  a  distance,  from  the  Anti-C'om- 
Law  League,  place  them  on  large  farms, 
encourage  them  to  spend  capital,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  recover  all  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com — that 
is,  if  the  law  did  not  prohibit  it.  But,  my 
Lords,  the  law  imposes  upon  you  the  bur- 
den— oven  if  your  own  feelings  would  not 
revolt  at  such  a  system,  the  law  imposes 
upon  you  the  burden  of  maintaining  all  the 
poor.  But  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
the  landlords  of  England  to  believe  that 
they  would  act  on  such  principles.  I  believe 
that  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  they 
would  go  on  giving  the  utmost  amount  of 
employment  that  they  could.  I  believe 
they  know  that  they  have  to  deal, 
not  with  stocks  and  stones,  but  with  men, 
human  beings,  with  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  attachments,  and  the  same  affections 
as  themselves.  And  1  do  not  believe  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  landlords  of  England  as  a  body  would 
adopt,  even  for  their  own  protection,  the 
cold  and  selfish  and  calculating  doctrines 
of  political  economy  and  free  trade.  But, 
my  Lords,  if  this  system  is  to  be  adopted 
in  England — if  you  venture  to  recommend 
this  system  in  England,  will  you  dare  to 
advise  that  it  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  Ireland  ?  In  Ireland  the  bulk  of 
the  population  are  small  farmers,  holding 
farms  which  vary  from  one  to  twelve  acres 
— a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  is  a  large  farm  ; 
thej  have  no  capital  and  but  little  skill — 
they  exhaust  the  land.  I  admit  it — they 
do  not  pay  half  the  rent  which  the  employ- 
ment of  greater  skill  and  capital  would  ex- 
tract from  the  land.  Carry  into  effect  your 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  your  land- 
lords will  suffer — but  they  may  recover 
themselves.  The  clearance  system  I  have 
often  heard  denounced  as  at  the  root  of 
half  the  evils  of  Ireland ;  but  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade  require  a  wholesale  applica- 
tion of  that  system.  You  may  make  much 
more  money,  and  preserve  yourselves  from 
all  loss  ;  turn  off  the  farmers  of  Ireland, 
turn  off  your  tenants,  get  capital,  and  in  a 
little  time  after  the  existing  generation  are 
starved  out  you  will  find  that  things  go  on 
very  well.  Possibly  that  may  be  so  ;  but 
he  would  be  a  bold  and  a  hardhearted  man 


who  tried  the  experiment.  And  then  to 
tell  me  that  this  measure — this  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law — is  brought  forward  as  a 
measure  of  relief  to  Ireland  above  all ! 
I  understand  what  you  mean  when  you 
talk  of  relief  to  England.  England  is  an 
importing  country  ;  it  may  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  her  population,  though  I  doubt  if  it 
be  found  to  be  so  in  the  long  run,  that 
the  price  of  corn  should  be  greatly  lowered ; 
but  then  as  to  Ireland,  whose  exports 
are  exclusively  agricultural,  and  which  is 
entirely  an  exporting,  not  an  importing 
country — to  say  that  you  are  benefiting 
Ireland  by  reducing  those  exports  by  which 
alone  she  can  obtain  a  return  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  articles  of  manufac- 
ture which  she  receives  from  you — that  you 
are  to  benefit  Ireland  by  reducing  the  value 
of  her  exports  to  the  amount  of  1 ,500,000^ 
or  2,000,000?.  sterling  a  year,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  I  would  place  by  the  side  of  that 
other  paradox — that  increased  competition 
tends  to  raise  prices.  Lastly,  and  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  I  am  drawing  to  a  close,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion so  important  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  u|)on  which,  from  the  situation 
I  lately  had  the  honour  of  holding,  I  feel 
that  I  am  entitle<l  to  address  you.  I  allude 
to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  produced,  not 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law,  but  by  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  removal  of  protection,  upon  the  Colonies. 
Now  your  foreign  trade  takes  a  very  large 
amount  of  foreign  shipping,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  British  shipping — I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  by  a  Return  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1845, 
the  tonnage  of  ships  to  your  Colonies  was 
1,273,395  tons  British,  entered  inwards, 
against  not  one  single  ton  foreign.  Cleared 
outwards  there  were  1 ,263,432  tons  Bri- 
tish, against  3,702  tons  foreign  ;  your  colo- 
nial trade,  therefore,  being,  as  it  always 
is,  exclusively  carried  on  in  British  ships, 
employing  British  seamen,  and  giving  the 
profit  of  the  trade  on  both  sides  to  British 
subjects  exclusively.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  extent  of  that  trade.  But  here  are  a 
certain  number  of  the  Colonies,  the  ex- 
ports to  which,  in  the  year  1844,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  14,247, 714i.  And  now, 
my  Lords,  allow  me  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
when  we  calculate  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  this  country,  we  include  in 
that  exj)ort  trade,  which  boars  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  home  trade — we  include 
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in  that  trade  the  trade  which  goes  on  with 
3'our  Colonial  Enipiro,  and  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  whole.  Now,  destroy  this 
principle  of  protection,  and  I  tell  you  in 
this  place  that  you  destroy  the  whole  basis 
upon  which  your  Colonial  system  rests. 
My  Lords,  if  you  do  not  know  the  advan- 
tages of  your  Colonies,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte knew  them  well.  It  is  by  your 
Colonial  system,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  protection,  that  you  have  extended  your 
arms — I  do  not  mean  your  military  arms, 
1  mean  your  commercial  arms — to  every 
quarter  and  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
It  is  to  your  Colonial  system  that  you  owe 
it  that  there  is  not  a  sea  on  which  the  flag 
of  England  does  not  float ;  that  there  is 
not  a  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the 
language  of  England  is  not  heard  ;  that 
there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
'there  is  no  zone  in  either  hemisphere,  in 
which  there  are  not  thousands  who  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty  of  Britain — to  whom 
that  language  and  that  flag  speak  of  a 
home,  dear,  though  distant,  of  common  in- 
terests, of  common  affections — men  who 
share  in  your  glories — men  who  sympa- 
thize in  your  adversities,  men  who  are 
proud  to  bear  their  share  of  your  burdens, 
to  be  embraced  within  the  arms  of  your 
commercial  policy,  and  to  feel  that  they 
are  members  of  your  great  and  imperial 
Zollverein.  It  was  said,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  that  a  system  of  protection  is  a 
system  of  mutual  robbery.  I  admit  that  it 
is  "  a  mutual  system  ;"  it  is  a  system  under 
which,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  each 
surrenders  some  advantage  to  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  partaking  in  the  general 
advantage  of  all — it  is  a  system  by  which 
each  sacrifices  something  of  the  profits  of 
his  own  trade  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a 
reciprocal  advantage  from  others.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
end  to  be  a  certain  reciprocity  of  profits, 
a  system  in  which  both  parties  gain — both 
parties  are  secured  against  hostile  inter- 
ference— against  foreign  intrusiim — against 
foreign  caprice  and  foreign  hostility — would 
in  fact,  in  the  long  run,  he  that  of  which  we 
heard  so  much,  "  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest;"  and 
that,  even  though  the  profits  might  not  be 
readily  or  distinctly  eipressoil  in  a  money 
value.  Sure  I  am,  that  whatever  disad- 
vantage may  be  sustained  by  the  trifling 
additional  amount  of  a  protecting  duty  on 
articles  of  colonial  [)roducc  ;  and  whatever 
may  l>e  the  small  amount  atlded  to  the  cost 
on  tlic  British  article  under  a  protecting 


duty,  still  the  divulvantage  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  extension  of  our  power  over 
the  wide  world — by  securing  for  us  in  every 
quarter  friends  and  allies — by  securing  for 
our  peo])lc  certain  employment  and  cer- 
tainty of  consuni])tion,  imintcrfered  with 
by  foreign  competition — and  by  employing 
a  vast  amount  of  British  seamen,  ready  to 
act  at  any  moment  in  defence,  and  for  the 
sustainmcnt  of  the  strength,  of  the  Empire. 
Yes,  taking  into  account  all  these  things, 
I  will  coincide  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  liis  representation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  "protection,"  if  he  will  substitute 
for  "  mutual  robbery,"  a  system  of  "  mu- 
tual insurance."  I  say,  then,  that  upon 
the  system  of  protection  is  based  the  whole 
of  our  colonial  system.  I  know  that  your 
political  economists  are  for  casting  off  your 
Colonies,  that  they  say  let  them  trade 
with  us,  or  with  any  other  country — give 
them  the  full  advantages  of  free  trade — let 
us  not  restrain  them — as  they  are  removed 
from  all  protection,  let  them  also  be  free 
from  all  burdensome  duty.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
these  Colonies,  for  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
attachment ;  but  I  do  say  that  you  should 
not  do  anything  to  weaken  that  attachment 
— that  you  should  be  very  careful  that,  in 
granting  commercial  independence,  you  do 
not  take  a  step  to  their  political  independ- 
ence. You  cannot  tell  them  to  trade  freely 
w^ith  all  nations,  without  also  telling  them 
to  look  no  longer  to  you  as  their  protect- 
ors. You  tell  the  emigrant,  that  from  the 
time  he  sets  sail  from  your  shores  ho  is 
no  more  to  you  than  a  Dutchman,  a  French- 
man, or  an  American.  You  say  to  him, 
wherever  you  may  be  placed,  you  shall  be 
entitled  to  no  favour  from  us,  and  you  will 
get  from  us  no  protwtion  ;  you  are  like  all 
other  foreigners,  and  you  are  just  a.s  much 
connected  with  them  as  with  us.  We  are 
now  upon  the  question  of  corn  ;  but  apply 
this  general  principle  to  that  particular 
article,  and  mark  the  results.  Look  at 
the  trade  with  Canada,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Com  Law.  I  have  heard  this  put 
forward  as  a  great  boon  to  our  Australian 
Colonies.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how.  At 
the  present  moment  wheat  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  can  be  introduced  into  the 
market  here,  subject  to  a  duty  which  never 
exceeds  5*.  a  quarter.  Upon  the  payment 
of  a  duty  not  exceeding  5t.,  Australia  has 
an  exclusive  admission  to  the  protected 
market  of  this  country.  You  are  about  to 
take  away   the  duty  of  5«.  the   quarter. 
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which  prevents  Australian  corn  from  being 
introduced  hero ;  and  then  if  corn  falls  in 
price  5s.  a  quarter,  so  far  is  Australia 
from  being  benefited,  that  it  is  placed 
in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  before. 
And  now  what  have  you  done  with  regard 
to  Canada?  You  introduced  a  Bill  in 
which  you  promised  to  Canada  a  great 
advantage  in  the  British  market.  You 
presented  it  to  Canada  as  a  protected 
market ;  and  upon  the  faith  of  what  you 
had  done,  she  imposed  a  duty  of  3s.  upon 
corn  and  flour  taken  from  America.  You 
encouraged  Canada  to  make  a  large  outlay 
of  money  in  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  —  you  even  lent  her 
money  for  that  purpose.  You  are  now 
about  to  render  that  outlay  valueless — you 
are  going  to  break  the  promises  held  out 
to  Canada — ^you  are  going  to  destroy  its 
trade  you  fostered  and  encouraged.  Nay, 
you  are  going  to  do  much  more — you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  improved  communi- 
cation of  the  St.  Lawrence.  You  are 
going  to  make  the  port  of  New  York  the 
channel  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  Upper  Canada,  instead  of 
your  own  St.  Lawrence.  Those  who  know 
that  Colony  know  that  on  this  point  I  speak 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  that — one  that 
ought  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  a 
matter  almost  of  indifference  to  the  grower 
whether  wheat  grown  in  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
is  carried  to  New  York  or  Montreal.  The 
communication  with  New  York  is  some- 
what cheaper  and  easier.  The  market  of 
Montreal  regulates  the  price  of  the  markets 
of  New  York  ;  but  now  the  com  of  the 
Western  States  and  Upper  Canada  comes 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  em- 
ploying British  shipping,  and  that  in  our 
own  territory,  because  there  is  a  differen- 
tial duty  in  favour  of  its  coming  by  way  of 
Montreal,  and  against  its  coming  by  way 
of  New  York.  But  if  this  measure  passes 
that  will  bo  changed,  and  the  com  will 
come,  not  by  your  own  St.  Lawrence,  in 
ships  navigated  by  your  own  countrymen, 
but  through  the  United  States.  And  I  will 
tell  your  Lordships  what  is  the  fact :  there 
are  merchants  in  Montreal  who,  in  antici- 
pation of  this  measure  passing,  are  pre- 
paring to  set  up  their  establishments  in 
New  York.  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
you  are  producing  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  shock 
you  will  give  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  ; 
but  I  say  this,  you  are  doing  your  utmost 
to  irritate  them  by  the  breach  of  your  en- 
VoL.  II. 


gagement  to  them.  My  Lords,  I  will  not 
enter  into  details  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  re- 
mind your  Lordships  that  as  political  in- 
dependence may  follow  closely  upon  com- 
mercial independence,  so  political  depend- 
ence on  another  State  may  also  follow 
from  commercial  dependence  upon  it.  Are 
the  United  States  blind  to  this  fact  ?  Do 
they  not  see  the  nature  of  your  suicidal 
policy  ?  Are  your  Lordships  aware  of  the 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  one  or  two  years 
ago  ?  That  a  Bill  was  passed,  actually 
granting  a  drawback  to  the  full  amount,  or 
almost  so,  of  the  import  duty  upon  gootls 
going  into  the  seoports  of  the  United 
States,  provided  those  goods  were  carried 
through  the  United  States,  and  reshipped 
to  Upper  Canada  ;  and  that  a  Bill  is  now 
pending  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  import  of  goods  from  Canada, 
to  be  reshipped  to  this  country  from  the 
port  of  New  York  ?  Will  that  fact  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  open  your 
Lordships'  eyes  ta  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  you  are  pursuing  ?  Again,  your 
Lordships  have  read,  or  if  not,  I  hope  be- 
fore you  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  mea- 
sure you  will  read  the  despatch  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  Canada.  This  despatch 
has  been  laid  on  the  Table  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govemment.  It  is  from  their  repre- 
sentative. Lord  Cathcart,  who  has  been 
recently  appointed.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Govemment,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
that  of  the  whole  Executive  Council  of  the 
province  of  Canada.     He  thus  writes  : — 

"  My  attention  having  been  very  earnestly 
called  by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
this  province  to  the  apprehensions  they  have  been 
led  to  entertain  by  discussions  which  tiavc  recently 
appeared  in  the  F2nglish  newspapers,  pointing 
strongly  to  a  change  In  the  Corn  Laws,  I  am  in- 
duced, at  their  earnest  desire,  even  with  no  better 
foundation,  to  bring  the  subject  under  your  consi- 
deration by  the  mail  which  leaves  this  night,  as 
the  opportunities  for  communication  at  this  sea- 
son arc  so  infrequent  as  to  produce  inconvenient 
delays.  The  province  of  Canada  is  so  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  question,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
Kxecutivc  of  the  province  to  urge  on  the  consider- 
ation of  Her  Xfajesty's  Ministers  a  full  statement 
of  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  protection  to  tho 
colonial  trade  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  of  the  effect 
of  any  changes  by  which  the  protection  hitherto 
given  would  be  taken  away.  The  improvement 
of  tho  internal  communications  by  water  in  Ca- 
nada was  undertaken  on  tho  strength  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  ex[ifirting  to  England  our  surplus 
wheat  and  flour  by  Quebec.  Should  no  such  ad- 
vantage exist,  the  revenue  of  the  province  to  be 
derived  from  tho  tolls  would  fail.  Tho  means  of 
the  province  to  pay  princii>al  and  interest  on  the 
debt  guaranteed  by  ?^nglaiid  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  general  prosiwrity  of  the  province  would 
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be  u  materially  affisoted  ai  to  reduce  iU  rerenue 
derived  from  eominsree,  tbui  rendering  it  a  poe- 
■ible  ea*e  that  the  guarantee  given  to  the  public 
mditort  would  hare  to  be  reaorted  to  bf  them 
for  the  latinbrtion  nf  their  rUinu.  The  lawr 
portion,  nearly  all,  of  the  lurplus  prodoee  of  Ca- 
nada, ia  grown  in  the  weetem  |Mrt  of  it ;  and  if  an 
enactment  •imiUr  in  principle  to  the  Dutiei 
Drawback  Law  should  pan  Congreu,  permitting 
Canadian  produce  to  paai  through  the  United 
State*  for  shipment,  and  the  Knglish  market  was 
open  to  produce  sliipjied  from  American  porta  on 
aa  brourable  teriiin  as  if  Khip|io<l  from  Canadian 
porta,  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  of  Upper 
Canada  would  And  iu  way  through  the  canals  of 
the  State  of  New  Tork,  instead  of  those  of  Canada, 
rendering  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  comparatively 
Taluetes*.  The  effect  of  the  Duties  I)rawback 
Law  baa  been  to  transfer  the  purchase  of  sugar, 
tea,  and  many  other  goods  to  New  York,  firom 
whence  nearly  all  of  those  articles  for  the  supply 
of  Upper  Canada  are  now  im|iorted.  Should  such 
a  change  in  the  export  of  Canadian  produce  take 
pUce,  it  will  not  only  injure  the  Canadian  canals, 
and  forwarding  trade,  but  also  the  shipping  in- 
terest engaged  in  carrying  these  articles  from 
Montreal.  A  change  in  the  Com  Laws,  which 
would  diniinish  the  price  tlic  Canadian  farmers 
can  now  obtain,  would  greatly  affect  theconsimip- 
tion  of  British  manufactures  in  the  province, 
which  must  depend  on  the  means  of  the  formers  to 
pay  for  them.  An  increased  demand  and  con- 
sumption has  h«en  very  perceptible  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Upper  Canada.  Even  if  a  relaxation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protection  to  the  Colonies  is  to  be  adopted, 
it  is  of  inflnite  consequence  that  it  should  not  be 
sudden.  The  ruin  tliat  such  a  proceeding  would 
cause  is  incalculable.  The  political  consequences 
as  to  the  government  of  the  Colony  involved  in 
the  foregoing  suggestions  arc  sufficiently  obvious, 
(vii.,  alienation  from  the  mother  country,  and  an- 
nexation to  our  rival  and  enemy,  the  United 
States,)  as  also  must  be  those  arising  from  the 
trade  of  Upper  Canada  being,  as  it  were,  trans- 
ferred from  Montreal  to  New  York." 

I  do  not  wish  to  urge  this  matter  fur- 
ther. I  desire  but  to  show  you  what 
affect  this  Com  Law  will  liave  upon 
the  single  province  of  Canada.  I  have 
Rtatcd  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  Com 
Laws  ;  and,  having  shown  the  effect 
which  this  nteasuro  will  have  upon  the  in- 
dividual province  of  Canada,  I  will  not 
trcBpnfiR  upon  your  Lordships'  attention  by 
entering  into  details  with  respect  to  other 
Colonies,  or  the  effects  which  a  similar 
course  may  have  upon  them.  Rut  there  is 
die  other  point  1  must  refer  to.  When  we 
arc  told  it  is  essential  for  the  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  that  free 
trade  should  be  established,  and  that  no 
•dvantage  should  bo  derived  by  the  Colo- 
nies, 1  presume  that  if  vou  deprive  the  Co- 
lonies of  all  the  protection  they  now  enjoy, 
Tou  intend  to  repeal  that  Act  of  Parliament 
which  compels  the  Coloaics  to  impose  a 


differential  duty  in  favour  of  your  produce. 
1  can  conceive  no  grosser  injustice  than 
your  refusal  to  do  that,  if  you  deprive  colo- 
nial produce  of  the  protection  it  has  hither- 
to enjoyed.  Protection  is  mutual — free 
trade  must  be  mutual  also.  One  half,  or 
more  than  one-third,  of  your  manufiictures 
to  the  Colonies.     There  you  are  not 


goes 


Hoar  now  what 


exposed  to  competition, 
is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg,  a  distin- 
gtusbed  member  of  the  Anti-Cora-Law 
League,  as  to  those  markets — the  neutral 
markets — in  which  you  are  exposed  to 
competition  :  — 

"  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "  we  are  under- 
sold by  foreigners  in  neutral  markets,  in  all  the 
sUple  articles  of  English  manufocture.     In  the 
articles  of  cotton,    hosiery,  and   cutlery,   which 
amount  altogether  to  three-fourths  of  our  exports, 
this  is  notoriously  the  case.     In  cotton  fcbrics  the 
Swiss  undersell  us  in  several  markets.     In  cutlery, 
Sheffield  is  immensely  undersold  by  the  Alsace, 
and  our  exports  arc  yearly  decreasing.     In  hosiery 
the  case  is  still  worse.    Saxony  is  driving  us,  not 
only  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  out  of  our 
own.     In  hosiery  we  used  to  supply  three-fourths 
of  the   American    demand.      Wo    now   scarcely 
supply  any.     Saxon  hosiery,  after  paying  a  duty 
of  20  ]ier  cent.,  is  sold  in  London  26  to  30  (>er  cent. 
chea]ier  than  the  prodoee  of  the  Leicester  and 
Nottingham   looms.      In    Leicester   the   stocking 
frames  liave  diminished  from  18,000  in  1816,  to 
14,000  in   1810;  whilst  in  Saxony  in  the  same 
time  they  have  increased  from  4,590  to  25,000. 
How  for,"  says   Mr.  Greg,  "with  cheaper  food, 
no  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  no  duties  but 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  we  might  yet  recover  our 
lost  superiority,  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  either  in  woollens  or 
hosiery,  and  oven  in  cutlery  or  the  cotton  trade. 
I  think  it  very  doubtful.    The  machinery  of  foreign 
nations  even  now  is  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and 
is  daily  and  rapidly  improving ;  and  the  capital  is 
fest  accumulating,'  and  the  yearly  interest  of  it 
approximating  to   our  own    rate.      In   the   only 
remaining  cost  of  production,  that  is,  the  wages  of 
labour,  foreign  nations  have  a  decided  advantage ; 
and  although  a  free  trade  in  provisions,  by  lower- 
ing them  here  and  raising  them  abroad,  1  doubt  if 
it  ever  could   be   entirely  recovered,  yet   l»ett«r 
education,  more  sober  habits,  more  frugality  and 
general  forefhouglit,  together  with  cheajjer  food, 
will,  no  doubt,  enable  our  people  to  live  in  much 
greater  comfort  tluin  at  present  upon  considerably 
smaller  earnings." 

This,  then,  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  ;  and  he,  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, frankly  intiniates  that  the  last 
chance  for  the  success  of  what  is  called 
free  trade  resolves  itself  into  a  re<luction 
of  wages  and  cheapness  of  food.  It  is  the 
last  desperate  experiment,  and  when  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  up  markets  which, 
because  they  are  protected,  take  one-third 
of  your  manufactures — when  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  this,  to  damage  the  home  mar- 
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kct,  the  proportion  of  which  I  take  to  be 
to  the  whole  foreign  markets  at  least  as 
four  to  one,  and  this  upon  the  chance  of 
finding  markets  abroad,  I  really  must  say 
that  the  force  of  folly  can  go  no  further. 
I  trust  that  you,  my  Lords,  will  not  be 
led  away  by  any  fanciful  delusions  upon 
this  subject.  I  trust  that  you  will  not,  in 
yielding  to  these  delusions,  consent  to 
sacrifice  the  home  producer.  I  am  sens- 
ible, though  I  hare  spoken  at  great 
length,  how  feebly  and  imperfectly  I  have 
performed  the  duty  I  desired  to  discharge. 
I  know  that  I  must  have  wearied  your 
Lordships  ;  I  know  that  I  must  have  in- 
differently fulfilled  my  task  ;  but  I  do  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit  for 
having  kept  closely  to  the  subject  ;  and  I 
hope  further,  that  I  have  redeemed  the 
pledge  that  I  gave  at  the  outset — that  in 
no  observation  that  I  might  make,  if  I 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  would  I  make  use 
of  an  expression  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one.  But  before  I  sit 
down,  permit  me  to  address  a  few  words 
to  those  amongst  your  Lordships — and  I 
believe  there  are  many  —  who  in  their 
hearts  go  along  with  me  in  the  arguments 
I  have  employed,  and  who  regard  with  the 
same  alarm  that  I  do  this  measure  ;  and 
yet  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  second  reading.  I  can 
conceive  various  motives  which  may  impel 
highminded  and  honourable  men  to  take 
such  a  course.  I  know  there  may  be  those 
who  feel  ready  to  yield  to  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons — I  entertain  great 
respect  for  the  authority  of  that  House,  of 
which  I  was  a  Member  twenty-two  years. 
But  where  on  this  subject  am  I  to  discover 
its  authority,  and  how  to  collect  its  opin- 
ions ?  I  can  but  discover  them  in  its  re- 
corded votes.  Am  I  to  be  bound  by  its 
votes  of  1846,  of  1844,  or  of  1842  ?  When 
I  find  that  a  measure  in  1842  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  213,  and  another  mea- 
sure to  the  same  effect,  in  tlie  same  year, 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  114;  when  I 
find  it  rejected  by  a  majority  of  256  in 

1843,  and  again  by  a  majority  of  209  in 

1844,  and  when  I  find  a  Motion  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  132  in  June  1845,  and  when  I 
find  thot  same  measure  not  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  1.32,  but  affirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  98  by  the  same  men  and  in  the 
same  House — I  say  that  this  sudden  con- 
version must  tend  to  diminish  the  value 
I  attach  to  the  authority  of  the  last  vote 
of  the  House    of   Commons.      1  respect 


the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons';  but  not  because  it  is  a  decision 
of  a  majority  of  Gentlemen  more  or  less 
educated  and  enlightened.  I  respect  their 
decision  because  it  is-  the  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country ;  and  if  I  am  to  take  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  must,  if  I 
am  to  be  bound  by  either  decision,  take 
that  decision  of  the  collected  representation 
in  1842,  rather  than  that  of  the  collected 
representation  in  1 846,  as  the  deliberate 
judgment  and  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  are  those  w^ho  disapprove 
of  this  decision,  but  who,  from  a  personal 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Government, 
are  prepored  to  vote  with  them.  I  sympa- 
thize with  that  feeling,  but  I  cannot  as- 
sent to  the  justice  of  the  course.  There 
are  too  great  interests  at  stake  in  this 
question,  to  be  complimented  away  out  of 
deference  to  any  Minister.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  pubUc  interests  can  never  be  bene- 
fited by  the  sacrifice  of  your  own  deliberate 
judgment,  by  turning  round  upon  your  own 
principles  for  the  purpose  of  saving  an  Ad- 
ministration. My  conviction  is,  that  if  you 
make  the  sacrifice,  it  will  be  made  in  vain, 
for  there  never  was  a  Government  which 
penuanently  maintained  office,  much  less 
power,  when  it  rested  on  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous sufferance  of  its  opponents, 
joined  to  the  iU-concealed  disgust,  and  the 
lukewarm  and  half-ashamed  support  of  its 
adherents.  There  may  be  those,  my  Lords, 
who  hope,  by  giving  their  consent  to  this 
measure,  to  put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  When,  my  Lords, 
was  an  organized  agitation  put  down  by 
concessions  extorted  from  its  opponents  1 
Depend  upon  it,  that  when  this  body  shall 
have  once  tasted  the  cup  of  political  power, 
the  draught  will  be  too  sweet  to  induce 
them  to  relinquish  it.  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend,  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
measures  which  one  after  another  will  be 
the  object  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
Why,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  secret  made 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  every  member  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  enters  fully 
into  those  opinions;  for  1  believe  that  there 
are  many  excellent  men  who  have  joined 
that  body  with  none  but  commercial  objects 
— who  sincerely  believe  that  free  trade  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  them- 
selves, and  who  would  withdraw  if  there 
were  any  attempt  to  carry  those  objects 
furtlier.  But  recollect,  that  ogitation, 
having  succeeded  in  one  object,  is  not  a 
K  K  2 
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thing  easy  to  put  down.  Here  is  the  lan- 
guage used  hy  one  of  the  free  traders  at  a 
meeting  held  in  this  city,  at  which  a  Mr. 
Lawrence  Heyworth  was  in  the  chair: — 

"  ThpT  wore  t«ld  of  tlie  wondi-m  that  rosultod 
from  |)ul>lie  u|iinion,  tli.it  it  wm  |K>rfiiriiiini;  soiiip- 
thin(t  like  niirnoles,  converting  I'riuic  Ministers  to 
right  priiieiples  ;  but  the;  must  luive  something 
more  than  tree  trade  in  eorn,  fresh  meat.nnd  vege- 
tables. The  discussions  which  lind  taken  plae<'  liad 
vnlightened  the  public,  and  they  would  tn-gin  to  ask, 
wbr  continue  a  sjstem  of  leTying  taxes  by  which  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  decreued,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  pt-ople  lessened  ?  Men  would  begin  to 
uk  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  ono 
tax — a  tax  on  property — to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  ?  Whether  it  would  not  l>e 
better  to  abolish  the  Custoni-houso  system,  to  do 
away  with  the  preventive  force  altogether,  and  to 
put  up  a  bo.ird  on  the  sea-coast  with  these  wonis 
— '  Honest  traders  of  all  nations  may  land  their 
stuff  here.    No  taxes.    No  duties.' " 

In  further  allusion  to  the  great  principles 
of  free  trade,  he  said — 

"  They  liad  lived  to  see  their  triumph  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way,  but  he  would  not  have 
the  friends  of  free  trade  to  relax  in  their  enden- 
Tours.  They  must  remember  the  House  of  Lords 
yet  lived.  It  was  still  the  stronghold  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. They  were  struggling  now  for  something 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  present  com- 
mercial policy.  They  had  a  sure  conviction  that 
free  trade  would  not  only  give  the  jK-oplc  more 
comfort,  but  more  indepi-ndence,  nnd  this  w.is  the 
thing  they  feared.  Commercial  nnd  trading  liberty 
would  promote  intelligence,  and  give  an  increased 
impulse  to  those  grt^at  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  on  which  this  country  was  placing  its 
affections.  After  the  settlement  of  the  free-trade 
question,  the  people  would  then  have  more  time  to 
ngitale  for  thi^  great  principle  of  universal  tattnge. 
If  it  is  good,"  said  he,  "  for  commerce  to  be  fi«e, 
it  is  good  for  man  to  be  free.  If  it  is  good  for 
cotton  and  corn  to  l>e  free,  it  is  good  for  man  to 
be  free.  Gradually,  human  life  was  becoming  of 
more  importance — the  very  gallows  was  becoming 
odious.  Everything  which  weakened  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  p(X)ple, 
muit  be  in  &Tour  of  this  noble  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple." 

And  I  heg  the  attention  of  the  right  rev. 
Bene))  to  this  passage  : — 

"  Could  they  have  froc  trade  in  commerce  with- 
out free  trade  in  religion;  or  could,  under  such  a 
system,  ecclesiastical  despotism  continue  to  blight 
our  country  f  The  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
Catholics  and  Diss<mtcrs  would  ask,  'Why  shall 
the  Church  nf  Christ  continue  to  be  bandaged  by 
the  trammels  of  tlie  State  1  Why  slwU  the  minis- 
ten  of  the  (oapel  be  eompelled  to  wear  the  Sutv's 
Ur«f7 1'  Ireedom  in  religion,  as  displayed  in  the 
eatira  leporation  of  Church  and  State,  will  be  ono 
of  the  glorious  eflbct*  of  free  trade." 

Lastly,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  mo- 
tive which  is  most  likely  to  operate  with 
highmindnd  men  ;  it  is  an  unworthy  fear 
of  the  luspiciun  that  tkcy  arc  acting  from 


interested  or  dishonourable  motives.  Ify 
Lords,  if  I  were  speaking  of  an  ordinary 
assembly,  1  might  warn  them  of  the  danger 
of  yielding  to  such  motives  ;  but  speaking 
to  the  assembly  which  I  have  the  honour 
tu  address,  I  feci  that  I  should  rather  warn 
you  against  a  bias  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— against  assenting  to  a  measure  in- 
jurious both  to  the  public  and  to  your  own 
interests,  lest  you  should  l>e  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  interested  motives.  My  Lords, 
you  have  no  right  to  j-ield  to  such  consider- 
ations. You  are  the  trustees  for  far  more 
than  your  personal  interests  :  you  are  the 
trustees  for  your  country  ;  you  are  the 
trustees  for  posterity ;  you  are  the  trustees 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  My 
Lords,  you  each,  and  all  of  you,  live 
amongst  your  neighbours,  by  whom  you  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  guides  for  their  political 
opinions  ;  from  you  your  neighbours  take 
the  colour  of  their  opinions  and  their  views  ; 
to  you  they  look,  to  your  opinions  a  re- 
spectful deference  is  paid,  and  it  is  you 
who  have  encouraged  and  promulgated  the 
opinion  that  for  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  agricultural  protection  is  essential. 
With  what  feeling,  my  Lords,  with  what 
face,  having  voted  for  the  destruction  of 
all  protection  to  agriculture,  can  you  show 
yourselves  in  the  midst  of  those  neigh- 
bours who  have  hitherto  regarded  you 
with  respect,  and  whose  principles  and 
opinions  you  have  heretofore  influenced  ? 
They  will  charge  you,  and  charge  you 
justly,  as  you  now  charge  the  Goveniment, 
with  having  misled  and  betrayed  tliose 
who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  if  against  your  own 
deliberate  opinions  you  consent  to  pass 
this  measure,  be  prepared  to  abdicate  the 
hitherto  high  place  you  have  held  in  the 
Constitution  ;  if  you  sacrifice  your  own 
opinions  to  the  intimidation  of  faction,  the 
allurements  of  power,  or  the  dictation  of 
any  Minister  on  earth,  be  prepared  here- 
after to  be  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  the  registrars  of  the  edicts  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  pliant 
followers  of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  My 
Lords,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  consti- 
tutional value  of  this  House,  it  is  to  in- 
terpose a  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and 
inconsiderate  legislation  ;  it  is  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  imprudence.  It  never  has  been  the 
course  of  this  House  to  resist  a  con- 
tinued and  deliberately  formed  public  opin- 
ion J  your  Lordships  always  have  bowed, 
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and  always  will  bow,  to  the  expression  of 
such  an  opinion  ;  but  it  is  yours  to  check 
hasty  legislation,  leading  to  irreparable 
erils  ;  and  it  is  yours — though  the  Con- 
stitution can  hardly  have  been  deemed  to 
have  provided  for  such  a  contingency — to 
protect  the  people,  not  against  their  own 
hasty  judgments,  but  against  the  treachery 
of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be 
their  representatives.  My  Lords,  if  acting 
on  your  own  deliberate  and  impartial  opin- 
ion, scorning  the  degrading  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by^  unworthy  motives  — 
you  follow  the  course  which,  in  your  con- 
sciences, you  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  you  may  fail  in  effecting 
your  purpose,  but  you  will  not  be  con- 
temned ;  overborne  by  numbers  you  may 
bo,  but  not  degraded.  You  may  not  suc- 
ceed in  averting  the  threatened  evil  ;  but 
j'ou  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your 
friends,  and  compel  the  respect  of  your 
opponents.  And  if,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  your  decision  on  this  great  question 
shall  arrest  the  progress  of  this  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  measure  ;  if  you  shall  thus 
give  time  for  the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try to  act  upon  the  public  mind  ;  if  happily 
you  shall  succeed  in  leading  back  the 
country  to  a  wiser  course,  and  in  adopting 
the  too  much  despised  wisdom  of  your  an- 
cestors, then  will  you  justly  be  a  "  proud 
aristocracy;"  proud  of  having  faithfully 
discharged  the  duty  vested  in  you  by  the 
Constitution ;  proud  of  having  withstood 
alike  the  seductions  of  power,  and  the 
threats  of  popular  clamour;  proud  of  having 
sQccceded  in  saving  your  country  from 
this  great  delusion,  this  hazardous  and 
fearful  experiment.  Your  best  reward,  my 
Lords,  will  be  the  approval  of  your  own 
consciences ;  but  doubt  not  but  that  you 
will  have  a  farther  reward  in  the  approba- 
tion of  a  grateful  and  admiring  nation,  to 
which  you  will  have  given  just  cause  to 
exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  a  House 
of  Lords  I" 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  My  Lords,  you 
have  heard  a  speech  of  singular  ability, 
but  delivered  at  so  late  a  period  in  the 
evening,  that  whoever  has  to  answer  it  may 
more  justly  complain  of  the  time  it  took  to 
deliver,  than  the  ability  it  displayed;  for 
amongst  the  many  great  advantages  which 
my  noble  Friend  enjoys  over  me,  advantages 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  because 
all  who  have  heard  hisadmirable  speech  must 
at  once  feel  to  what  I  allude;  but  amongst 
those  a<lvantage8,  which  intrinsically  be- 
long to  him  at  all  times,  and  at  ail  hours 


of  the  night,  he  certainly  has  one  advan- 
tage over  me  which  is  purely  accidental, 
but  which  upon  this  occasion  is  equal  to  all 
his  other  advantages  put  together.  He  has 
made  a  most  exciting,  a  most  animated, 
a  most  spirited,  and,  over  a  large  portion  of 
your  Lordships,  a  most  successful  speech; 
but  it  was  also  a  very  long  speech — though 
I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  long,  or  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  those  apologies  for  its 
length  which  he  frequently  addressed  to  us 
— so  long  that  it  makes  roe  rise  to  address 
you,  not  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  evening  as  he 
did,  but  at  past  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
This  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  any  as- 
sembly, and  more  especially  in  this  House, 
where  we  are  not  accustomed  to  protracted 
debates;  but  it  teaches  me  one  lesson — 
of  some  use  to  your  Lord8hi])s — that  of 
confining  myself  within  narrow  limits,  and 
proceeding  at  once  without  further  pre- 
face to  the  question.  I  trust,  my  Lords, 
as  I  am  about  to  address  myself  not  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  with  whom  I 
agree,  but  to  those  with  whom  I  have  the 
great  misfortune  to  differ,  that  I  shall  be 
favoured  with  some  portion  of  attention, 
whilst  I  apply  myself  to  answer  my  noble 
Friend.  I  wave  with  my  noble  Friend 
all  personal  allusions.  He  did  well  to 
keep  them  out  of  his  speech.  I  will  fol- 
low his  example.  But  there  is  one  sub- 
ject of  a  personal  nature  I  cannot  pass 
over,  and  I  will  begin  with  it.  I  mean  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  present  measure.  [A 
cry  of  "  Adjourn.'  ]  I  beg  pardon  of 
noble  Lords  for  interrupting  them.  I  have 
a  duty  to  perform  ;  and  if  they  have  any 
duties  to  perform  elsewhere,  and  especially 
if  they  think  it  becoming  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  upon  one  side,  and  decline  to 
hear  a  reply  from  the  other,  perhaps  the 
sooner  they  go  el-sewhere  to  the  discharge 
of  those  other  duties,  or  to  the  tasting  of 
those  other  enjoyments  which  they  may 
prefer  to  anything  here,  or  to  the  discharge 
of  any  duty,  peradventure  the  House  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  their  absence,  and 
they  themselves  will  very  greatly  profit  by 
the  move,  which  I  recommend,  and  which 
1  see  they  are  with  exemplary  candour  and 
justice  taking  advantage  of.  I  beg  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  my  noble  Friend,  to 
whom  I  paid  undivided  attention,  and  from 
whom  1  promise  to  require  not  so  much  as 
one-third  the  attention  that  he  exacted 
from  the  House  upon  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent question.  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
the  origin  of  the  present  measure.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  pressure  of  the  famine,  or 
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tlie  supposed  famine,  in  certain  districta  in 
Ireland.  My  Lurd»,  I  doubt  tiie  fact  of 
there  being  any  general  famine  in  Ireland. 
I  have  never  heard  it  stated  to  be  general; 
but  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity,  a  topi- 
cal scarcity  in  many  large  districts,  is  a 
fact  as  certain  as  that  wo  are  sitting  hero 
in  debate  on  this  measure  to-night.  Then, 
says  my  noble  Friend,  that  is  no  reason,  it 
furnishes  no  sufficient  ground,  for  doing 
away  with  protection,  or  for  even  opening 
the  ports,  as  has  been  recommended.  My 
Lords,  I  deny  that  fact ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
show  by  facts  that  it  does.  But  I  beg  to 
observe  in  the  outset,  it  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  the  merits  of  this  Bill  what  was 
the  origin  of  it.  I  might  most  consistently, 
if  I  were  so  disposed,  say  it  was  wrong  to 
bring  in  the  Bill  this  year — I  might  most 
consistently  maintain,  there  is  no  ground 
for  precipitating  this  measure  with  the 
speed  with  which  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward ;  I  might  admit  that  I  can  sec  no 
ground  whatever  for  making  us  pass  it  in 
the  year  1846.  I  might  most  consistently 
urge  that  Sir  R.  Peel  did  a  rash,  a  specu- 
lative, and  if  you  will,  a  most  improper  act  by 
bringing  in  this  Bill  this  year.  Yet  when- 
ever introduced,  under  whatever  pressure, 
however  indiscreetly,  I  care  not  one  whit  ; 
and  if,  upon  the  merits  of  the  measure 
itself,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  one,  I  am 
bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  give  it  my 
support  ;  else  why  did  I  urge  the  same 
])olicy  when  I  brought  forward  the  question 
m  1839  ?  I  state  this  in  the  outset,  to 
guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to 
depend  upon  extraneous  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances as  the  ground,  the  real  ground 
of  my  approval  of  this  measure.  But  I  am 
also  free  to  admit  that  I  see  nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  ra.sh  or  indiscreet, 
in  the  choice  of  the  last  autumn  or  the  last 
winter,  as  the  time  for  first  proposing 
it.  For  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
OMe  as  regarded  the  potato  disease?  Vast 
numbers  of  per-sons,  my  noble  Friend  ad- 
mits, found  themselves  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  failure  of  their  crops;  those 
persons  having  not  merely  their  potatoes 
bad,  but  having  no  other  wages  where- 
withal to  pay  for  food  except  the  produce 
of  their  little  plots  of  ground,  that  unhappily 
being  the  currency,  as  it  were,  in  which  Irish 
labour  is  mainly  paid.  Are  your  Lordships 
aware  what  has  iiappcned  since  this  mea- 
sure was  originated  ?  Is  my  noble  Friend 
ignorant  of  what  has  happened  since  it 
was  iiitroduciHl  into  the  other  House  ?  He 
omitted  to  notice  it,  but  surely  he  is  awaro 


of  the  change  which  has  taken  place — 
namely,  that  one  part  of  the  measure 
which  naturally  belonged  to  the  Com 
Law  has  been  transferred  therefrom,  and 
inserted  in  the  Customs  Bill,  and  by  the 
force  of  that  change  there  has  been  al- 
ready cifcctcd  an  importation  of  foreign 
maize  ?  Maize  has  been  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, as  if  the  Com  Bill  had  been  passed, 
and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  alteration.  How  does  thot  apply 
to  my  noble  Friend's  argument,  who  says 
that  this  measure  is  unnecessary,  and 
mischievous,  and  speculative,  and  that  as 
a  remedy  it  will  not  meet  the  case  to 
which  it  is  applied  ?  Why,  it  does  meet 
the  case  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  for  it 
is  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  crcoted 
by  the  diseased  potato  crop  that  maize 
has  been  introduced  ;  and  those  connected 
with  the  sister  kingilora  will  tell  your  Lord- 
ships that  they  have  been  thartkfully  feed- 
ing not  their  cattle  merely,  but  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  country  with  it.  There- 
fore the  measure  has  even  already  been 
applied,  and  successfully.  Then,  says  my 
noble  Friend  —  and  no  part  of  his  able 
and  excellent  address  appeared  to  mo 
to  excite  greater  approbation  than  this, 
for  it  led  away  some  Friends  near  me  for  a 
moment,  but  only  for  a  moment — "  Why 
you  lead  the  poor  Irish  peasant  to  sec  that 
because  his  potatoes  are  useless,  you  take 
away  the  protection  from  his  com — you 
make  him  sell  his  corn  cheaper,  so  that  he 
bums  his  candle  at  both  ends.  You  do 
not  give  him  food  to  supply  the  loss  of  his 
potatoes  ;  but  you  take  away  his  means  of 
purchasing  both  food  and  potatoes  by 
cheapening  his  oats."  No  part  of  ray 
noble  Friend's  speech  made  a  greater  im- 
pression than  this.  But  at  Inst  came  the 
answer  to  it  in  my  noble  Friend's  own  con- 
duct ;  for  he  odinitted  candidly,  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  have  opened  the 
ports,  and  for  a  period  to  have  let  in  oat- 
meal, to  lower  the  value  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant's oats,  thus  lowering  the  price  of 
his  j)roduce,  lessening  his  means  of  pro- 
curing food,  and  doing  him.self  the  very 
thing  at  the  bare  prospect  of  which  he 
trembled  so  greatly,  if  this  measure  be- 
came law.  I  only  mention  this,  as  one 
little  instance,  to  show  that  my  noble 
Friend  had  no  right  to  charge  others  so 
lavishly,  and,  as  he  did  upon  all  sides, 
with  inconsistency ;  to  remind  liiiii  that  ho 
had  better  look  at  home  when  he  launched 
such  accusations.  He  said  he  was  afraid 
he  could  not  confine  that  charge  to  those 
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who  sat  upon  one  side  of  the  House,  but 
that  it  applied  just  as  much  to  those  who 
sat  upon  the  other.  Is  not  my  noble 
Friend  himself  a  Uttle  liable  to  the  same 
charge  ?  I  do  not  say  I  bring  it  as  a 
charge  against  him — far  from  it.  But  he 
charged  all  around  with  inconsistency.  He 
says,  the  Ministers  are  paragons  of  incon- 
sistency ;  but  he  docs  not  let  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Opposition  triumph  over  them, 
for  he  says  they  have  been  as  incon- 
sistent themselves.  But,  has  my  noble 
Friend  none  to  account  for  himself  ?  In 
the  first  instance,  here  is  this  little  incon- 
sistency, whereby  he  entirely  subverts  the 
most  eminently  successful  part  of  his  whole 
speech,  that  of  the  potatoes  and  oats  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  peasant.  Is  there 
nothing  else  ?  lias  my  noble  Friend  for- 
gotten the  Canada  Bill  ?  Has  he  for- 
gotten what  was  done  in  the  Canada  Bill 
of  last  Session  or  the  Session  before  ?  I 
highly  approved  of  that  Bill  —  I  heartily 
supported  it.  I  defend  the  consistency  now 
as  I  did  then  of  those  who  had  their  con- 
sistency then  impeached  ;  I  defend  men  of 
•11  sides  from  my  noble  Friend's  charge;  but 
among  others,  I  defend  my  noble  Friend 
himself,  the  author  of  the  Bill.  He  has 
accused  all,  but  none  more  than  himself. 
What  was  that  Bill  ?  It  was  a  free-trade 
Com   Bill    for   Canada ;    it    was    a    Bill 

fiving  Canada  corn-law  repeal ;  it  re- 
iiced  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
American  bread  stuffs  in  that  Colony  to 
3*. ;  it  allowed  the  whole  of  those  Ameri- 
can bread  stuffs  imported  into  Canada  to 
be  brought  over  to  England — where  the 
Com  Law  still  existed — where  protection 
was  still  in  being — and  where  protection 
was  still  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  peasant,  the 
labourer,  the  manufacturer,  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  all  our  institutions.  Without  pro- 
tection we  could  not  continue  to  e.xi8t ;  all 
those  ranks  of  the  people,  all  those  classes 
of  the  nation,  were  to  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fit of  corn-law  protection  just  as  much  as 
ever  they  did.  Yet  there  was  exactly  1». 
duty  and  no  more  laid  on,  be  the  price  ever 
so  low,  and  no  sliding  scale  at  all  was  applied. 
No  sliding  scale  was  to  range,  as  in  the 
Bill  of  1842,  which  my  noble  Friend  sup- 
ports to  this  day ;  and,  whatever  the  prico 
might  be,  whatever  was  admitted,  at  any 
port,  was  admitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
It.  the  quarter.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
That  reason  my  Noble  Friend  gives.  I  do 
not  mention  this  to  taunt  my  noble  Friend 
with  inconsistency,  but  to  show  that  ne- 


mo omnibus  horis  sapit,  there  is  no    one 
who    acts-  the  part  of  a  wise  man  at  all 
times — if  wisdom  is  to  consist,  as  we  now 
are  told,  in  clinging  by  whatever  has  once 
been  appointed,  and  it  be  true  that  no  one 
acts  the  part  of  a  wise  man  but  he  who 
refuses  to  profit  by  reflection  and  further 
experience.     If,    then,    there   is   no   one 
upon    any  side   free    from   inconsistency, 
is    my  noble   Friend   himself   totally  free 
from    the  charge    of   having   at   diJFerent 
times  been  a  party  to  opposite  measures  ? 
But  it  is  not  to  point  out  that,  for  it  would 
be  to  a  useless  purpose,  that  I  rise ;  but 
to  show  that  the  argument  by  which  mv 
noble   Friend  supported   the   Canada  Bill 
is    applicable    to    the    present    measure. 
"  Think,"  says  he,  "  of  Canada,  of  the 
increase    of  population  ;  consider  how  ra- 
pidly the  numbers  of  our  people  are  aug- 
menting from  day  to  day  ;   think  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  every  year  are  added  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000  to  the  num- 
bers  of   the   consumers  of  food   in   this 
country,  and  that,  unless  you  bring  down 
that    food    to    the    lowest    possible    price, 
you  cannot  hope  long  to  feed  those  increas- 
ing   numbers,  and  you    cannot   discharge 
your  duties  to  your  country."     My  Lords, 
the  same    argument  applied    to  the  Com 
Law  at    all    times  ;    and  it    is  upon    that 
ground  of  its  applicability  at  all  times,  and 
without  reference  to  accidental  or  temporary 
circumstances,  that  those   I  act  with  now 
are,  and  that  I  have  ever  been,   the  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade.      This  leads  me  to 
observe — and  here  I  come  at  once  to  the 
point    which    is    the    main    stress   of   the 
question — upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
repeal   of    the    Corn     Laws    in    reducing 
prices.    I  wish  I  could  take  the  same  view 
that  my  noble  Friend   does.      I    heartily 
wish  I  could    believe  in  the  possibility  of 
one-fifth  part  falling — that  I  could  believe 
in  20  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  grain  being 
taken  off  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty.     The 
Government    are    charged    by    my   noble 
Friend  who  spoke  from  the  cross  benches, 
as  well  as  by  my  noble  Friend  opposite, 
with   having  refused  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion— what  effect  is  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Law    likely   to    produce    on    prices  ?     I 
should  have  thought  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  could  not  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  any  noble   Lord.      Why,  to 
tell  what  increase  or  diminution  of  prices 
will  take  place  in  any  given  article  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  years,  the   law, 
the  commercial   policy,  the   national   rela- 
tions remaining  unchanged,  is  one  of  the 
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problems  the  most  difiicuU  in  the  whole 
univcrne  to  answer.  What  must  it  be, 
then,  when  its  conditions  are  unascertained 
— when  there  will  be  a  change  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  in  the  nature  and 
amount  of  your  importation,  and  you  li- 
terally have  not  the  data,  do  not  and  can- 
not possess  the  means  of  forming  any 
just  calculation  ?  Observe  :  wheat  is  now 
selling,  we  shall  assume,  at  30«.  in  Dant- 
zic  under  the  existing  law  ;  the  question 
is,  how  cheap  it  will  sell  in  England  when 
the  Com  Laws  are  repealed  ?  In  order 
to  tell  you  that,  you  must  be  able  to  tell 
what  will  bo  the  effect  of  the  English 
markets  being  open  on  the  market  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
now  sold  at  40s.  in  Dantzic,  but  what  will 
be  its  price  after  the  ports  are  opened  in 
England  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  opening  the  ports  here 
will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  grain  in  foreign 
]>orts?  But  then,  says  my  noble  Friend,  a 
great  deal  of  new  land  will  be  brought  into 
cultivation.  But  your  Lordships  must  not 
suppose  that  this  is  an  operation  so  easily 
accomplished  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  in  Middlesex  or  Bucks.  We 
constantly  hear  of  the  clearing  of  land  in 
the  Ukraine,  in  the  countries  surround- 
ing the  Baltic,  or  in  Hungary,  as  if  it 
were  the  easiest  matter  possible.  I  do 
not  know^  if  my  noble  Friend  knows  less 
about  llungory  than  the  Ukraine — pro- 
bably he  does  not  know  more ;  hut  if  he  in- 
quires of  any  Hungarian  nobleman  now  in 
England  as  to  the  possibility  of  suddenly 
clearing  such  a  breadth  of  land  as  to  ex- 
jiort  to  this  country  500,000  quarters 
more  thon  ore  now  exported  from  Odessa 
and  the  ports  of  the  Danube,  I  believe  he 
will  find  that  he  reckons  quite  without  his 
host.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
the  operation  to  which  some  look  forward 
with  such  alarm.  It  is  that  aero  after 
acre  shall  be  suddenly  cleared  away,  if 
covere<l  with  forests,  by  stubbing  up  the 
trees,  digging  out  of  the  roots,  and  getting 
rid  of  ail  the  timber,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  arable  soil  instead  of  thick  woodland ; 
then  that  fences  and  indosures  shall  bo 
made,  that  roads  should  be  made,  that  barns 
and  other  buildings  shall  be  constructed. 
Can  that  be  done  without  a  numerous  host 
of  skilled  labourer.*,  such  as  is  not  to  bo 
obtained  at  once  ?  Will  the  population  of 
those  countries  go  on  increasing  at  the 
rate  at  which  yours  is  augmenting,  of  one 
thousand  a  day  ?  That  is  not  all ;  capital 
is  required,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  ? 


The  slowest  of  all  growths  is  that  of  na- 
tional capital.  It  is  stated  that  in  this 
country  every  tenant,  to  cultivate  a  fann 
already  in  cultivation,  must  have  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  lOZ.  an  acre,  1,000?. 
on  a  hundred  acres.  But  how  much  per 
acre  will  it  require  in  the  Ukraine  or  in 
Hungary  to  clear  a  primitive  fnrni,  and  to 
bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state 
of  culture  ?  My  noble  Friend,  however, 
supports  his  argument  upon  the  authority 
of  his  respectable  corresjwndent,  (I  suppose 
ilr.  Sanders,)  and  upon  the  authority  of 
that  gentleman  my  noble  Friend  tells  your 
Lordships  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  will 
be  to  cause  the  cultivation  of  5,000,000 
additional  quart-ers. 

Lord  STANLEY:  No;  it  was  not  Mr. 
Sanders.  That  writer  said,  if  the  price 
should  be  from  36».  to  40*.  within  three 
years,  there  would  be  a  supply  of  5,000,000 
quarters  from  abroad. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  WTiy,  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  My  noble  Friend  is  a 
little  fatigued  by  his  speech,  and  has  not 
recovered  his  faculties,  otherwise  he  would 
have  said  yes  instead  of  no.  There  is  no 
difference. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  There  is  the  differ- 
ence between  suddenly  and  three  years. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  That  "no"  is  in 
effect  "j^es" — my  noble  Friend  seems  to 
gay  no,  but  really  the  effect  of  his  answer 
is  an  affirmative,  and  the  result  is  that  I 
am  right  and  he  is  wrong — three  years ! 
Surely  in  talking  prospectively  of  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  trade,  three  years  are  but 
as  an  instant.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
that  which  has  endured  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
referred  us,  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
a  period  of  three  years  may  well  be  called 
sudden — it  is  most  sudden.  No  doubt  tliot 
writer  is  a  respectable  correspondent,  but 
I  wish  he  was  a  little  more  sensible.  I 
do  not  require  that  he  should  bo  a  man  of 
powerful  intellect  or  large  views,  becanso 
he  is  not  giving  any  opinion  ;  but  I  am 
entitled  to  require  that  he  should  bo  a 
rational  man,  seeing  that  he  speaks  to 
matters  of  fact.  If  I  am  called  upon  to 
be  governed  by  his  authority,  I  must  bo 
satisfied  that  he  is  trustworthy  ;  I  must 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  lack  <if 
judgment ;  I  must  be  convinced  that  ho 
is  able  to  put  two  ideas  together;  I  must 
require  him  to  be  in  his  sound  senses ; 
and  yet  when  I  consider  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  gentleman,  I  connot  repress 
feelings  of    the    utmost   astonishment   at 
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the  monstrous  fables  which  he  tells.     Of 
all   the   blunders    in   the  way  of  calcula- 
tion, I  never  in  all  my  life  heard  one  so 
monstrous,  portentous,  and   incredible  as 
this,    that   in    the   short    space    of    three 
years,   nay,  if   you  will,  three  years  and 
three  days,  as  the  lawyers  are  accustomed 
to    say,    5,000,000    quarters    are    to   be 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  of 
foreign   countries,  and   to  be  poured  into 
our   ports   to  overwhelm  our  markets,  to 
deluge   our   agriculture,  and   destroy  our 
industry.     I   believe  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Any  increase  in  the  growth  of  com  from 
Ukipine,  Hungary,  or  the  forests  of  Po- 
land, must  of    necessity  be   gradual   and 
slow,    lio  application  of  capital  and  labour 
can   for   years   be   cTpectcd,  such    as   to 
make  it  possible  greatly  to  augment  the 
supply.      No    application    of    capital   can 
for   years    be  expected  equal  to  the  ma- 
nagement of   those  lands,  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  those  extensive  works.     Conse- 
quently,   we    must    calculate    on    a   very 
moderate  decrease  of  prices,  and  a  very 
slowly  augmented  supply  to  meet  our  de- 
mands.    At  the  same  time,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  argue  that  there  will  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  prices,  though  I  perfectly  recol- 
lect that  a  noble  Friend  of  mine,  now  no 
more— I  mean  the  late  Lord  Spencer — held 
that  such  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws  as  is 
now  proposed,  would  not  effect  any  dimi- 
nution whatever  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
That  was  his  deliberate  and  serious  opinion ; 
and  though   I   have  always  thought  that 
that  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect,    like   every  other   opinion    enter- 
tained by  that  noble  person,  I  still  hold  that 
there  was  in  it  something  of  exaggeration  ; 
and  my  expectation  is  that  in  the  price  of 
corn    there  will   be  a  small,    a  moderate 
reduction  after  the  passing  of   this  Bill. 
But  there  is  a  class  of   men  to  whom  I 
may  appeal — and  my  noble  Friends  on  the 
cross  benches  will  surely  join  me,  for  there 
is  no  class  to  whom  they  appeal  more  will- 
ingly, or  for  whom  they  profess    greater 
respect — I  mean  the  tenant  farmers.  Now, 
it  does  happen   that  the  tenant  farmers, 
whatever  the  landlords  who  care  for  their 
interests  so  zealously  may  think,  have  no 
such  apprehensions.     I   state  it  as  a  fact 
that,  generally   speaking,   if  you    inquire 
in    different   parts   of    the    country,    you 
will  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ten- 
ant farmers   labour    under   no   apprehen- 
sions, though   I   believe   there  is  no  class 
more  likely  to  be  sensitive.     I  have  made 
it  my  business  to  inquire  practically  into 


the  feeling  among  them  in  different  dis-    , 
tricts,  and   the   result  of  my  examination 
is  that    they  are    not   apprehensive    of  a 
change.     If  they  are    apprehensive,  they 
take  extraordinary  pains  to  disguise  their 
fears,  and  adopt  the  most  singular  mode  of 
showing  that  they  are  tremblingly  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  their  present  position.     For 
what  do  your  Lordships  think  they  do,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  dread  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  tremble  at  surveying 
the  ruin  it  is  likely  to  produce  ?      They 
take  farms  when   they   are   out   of  lease 
without    any   hesitation.      Wherever    the 
land  happens   to    get   out  of  lease,  is  it 
not   a  fact  that  the   applicant  for  it  has 
invariably  some  half  a  dozen  competitors  ? 
But  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  reduction  of 
rent  ?     There  is  no  such  thing.     The  fact  is 
directly   the    reverse.      My  noble    Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond),  who  seems  to  re- 
gard  my  statement  with  very  great  con- 
tempt, has  no  doubt  a  right  to  despise  my 
opinion,  he  having  very  great  experience 
in  such  matters,  and  I  very  small  experi- 
ence ;    but  I  can    assure  him  that  in  all 
parts  of  the    country  where  I  have  been 
able  to  make  inquiries  I  have  learned  that 
instances  have   occurred  of  farms  having 
been  let  at  an  increase  of  rent,  while  there 
has  not  been  any  instance  of  the  rent  hav- 
ing been   lowered  in  consequence  of  ony 
apprehensions  arising  from  this  measure; 
and  what  is  more,  that  there  has  not  been 
any  instance   in  which    there  was    not  a 
number    of   competitors   for  the    land   to 
be   let.      In    Durham,    a   friend  of  mine 
asked  some  tenant  fanners  who  were  about 
taking  land,  whether  they  were  not  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Parliament,  and 
whether  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  risk 
which  they  ron  in  entering  upon  fresh  en- 
gagements   with    their    landowners  ;    and 
their  answer  was,  "  Oh,  we  have  taken  it 
all  into  account,  and  we  have  no  fear  what- 
ever of  the  result."     In  one  instance  an 
advance  in  the  rental  of  a  farm  had  been 
made  of  701.,  and  in  another  of  120^  a 
year.     My  noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committees  has  had  some  experience 
in  these  matters,  and   he  can,  I  believe, 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say  as  regards  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  Table  (Earl   Stanhope),  who  seems 
to  doubt    these    facts,    that  precisely  tlie 
same  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.      As  to  the  certain  re- 
sults  of   this  measure,   I  certainly  would 
form  a  very  mean  opinion    of   the  judg- 
ment   or    the    modesty    of   any  one  who 
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should  take  upon  himself  to  say  con- 
fidently   that    he    C.;m|;|-^-Ww-^  •  p-^j^g 

opinion  of  tho  7^j,ult  of  the  measure.  We 
should  ^pegk  with  great  moderation  on 
lUe  expectations  that  are  to  be  formed 
of  the  effects  of  this  or  of  any  other  groat 
change.  That  prices  may  to  a  certain 
degree  be  diminished,  I  will  not  deny ; 
but  what  the  precise  amount  of  price  under 
this  measure  will  be  no  one  can  say.  I 
have  little  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
wheat  will  be  cheaper,  not  immediately, 
but  after  a  little  while,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  it  will  come  down,  perhaps,  3s.  or 
4«.  a  quarter  ;  but  I  speak  with  no  kind 
of  confidence.  When  I  mention  this 
amount,  I  do  not  mean  to  pledge  myself 
to  calculation  of  the  precise  sum,  for  I 
think  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  or 
conceited  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him- 
self to  express  such  an  opinion  dogmatically. 
I  only  mean  to  say  that  the  change  of  price 
from  this  great  measure  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  the  amount  I  have  now  sug- 
gested. But  that  is  not  the  main  ground 
of  my  approval  of  the  measure.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  agriculturists  will  benefit 
much  more  in  other  respects  than  they 
will  apparently  lose  by  any  reduction  in 

{)rice  from  this  great  improvement  in  the 
aws ;  for  I  look  forward  to  the  measure  as 
one  which  is  certain  almost  immeasurably 
to  extend  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
in  a  very  short  period.  Before,  however, 
I  come  to  that  part  of  my  noble  Friend's 
statement — and  here  I  must  say  that  some 
of  these  statements  put  forward  by  ray 
noble  Friend  have  rather  puzzled  me, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  receive  a  little  more 
light  from  tho  noble  Lord  hereafter,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  House,  for  they  have  left 
me  perfectly  in  the  dark — I  wish,  before 
alluding  to  them,  to  turn  to  another  part 
of  tho  speech  of  my  noble  Friend.  My 
noble  Friend  has  again  and  again  stated, 
both  by  quotations  and  in  his  own  lan- 
guage— which  is  certainly  not  inferior,  but 
is  really  superior  to  the  language  of  the 
authorities  that  he  has  cited — that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  of  protection  is  to  make  this 
country  independent  of  foreign  supply  with 
regard  to  the  article  of  food  ;  and  among 
others  ho  quoted  Mr.  Hui>kis!ion  as  having 
been  of  that  opinion.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  interest  of  this 
country  and  of  every  other  country  requires 
that  the  bulk  of  tho  food  of  the  people 
shall  be  grown  within  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  there  is  no  instance  where  the 


P^'^jMC'S^  not  of  necessity  fed  by  the  com 
grown  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
country  ;  and,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  utmost  you  can  expect  from 
abroad  is  relief  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  or  a 
supply  to  diminish  the  dearth  of  a  bad 
year.  Even  in  years  of  famine  there 
never  have  been  two  millions  of  quarters 
of  wheat  brought  in  one  year  into  the 
country.  In  1800  and  1801,  the  supply 
for  each  year  was  only  1,100,000  quar- 
ters of  com,  and  200,000  quarters  of  flour, 
or  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  quarters 
altogether  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  greatest 
supply,  1810,  there  were  not  more  than 
1 ,500,000  quarters  imported.  \Miy,  there- 
fore, do  you  wish  to  continue  these  restric- 
tions ?  And  why  do  you  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  of  other  countries 
for  the  supply  of  food  ?  Oh,  it  is  said,  fo- 
reign Powers  may  change  their  law,  alter 
their  policy,  and,  at  any  moment,  close 
their  ports  and  starve  you.  I  have  an 
answer  to  that  in  one  word  ;  I  point  to 
1810,  and  I  say  that  your  argument  sur- 
vives not  the  mention  of  that  year  one  sin- 
gle instant.  When  did  you  ever  see  the  Con- 
tinent under  such  a  power  as  that  to  which 
it  bowed  in  1810?  \Vlien,  ever  again,  ore 
you  likely  to  see  it  enthralled  by  such  a 
mighty  hand  as  that  which  then  grasped  the 
universal  sceptre  of  Europe — I  may  say,  of 
the  continental  world  ?  Do  you  remember 
what  year  that  was  ?  Talk  to  me  of  petty 
Sovereigns  now  stopping  exportation  from 
Egypt,  from  Belgium,  from  Antwerp,  from 
the  Hague :  why,  then,  Napoleon,  in  his 
iron  grasp,  held,  as  I  said  before,  the  scep- 
tre, not  of  France  only,  but  of  all  conti- 
nental Europe  ;  and  do  you  remember  tho 
degree  to  which  he  had  enforced  his  despot- 
ism over  these  States  ?  Why,  from  the 
very  centre  as  it  were — from  the  heart,  the 
pulsations  of  which  vibrated  all  through 
Europe — from  Paris  to  the  extremities  of 
the  Continent,  he  could  send  forth  an  edict 
to  shut  all  Europe  against  us.  From  the 
Channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Leghorn,  from 
Paris  to  the  uttermost  plains  of  Poland, 
there  was  not  one  single  person  in  author- 
ity, not  a  troop  of  horse,  not  a  company 
of  foot,  not  a  custom-house  officer,  not  an 
exciseman,  not  a  policeman,  who  did  not 
tremble  at  his  name,  or  who  dared  ques- 
tion or  contemn  his  mandate.  Is  that 
likely  to  happen  again  ?  Did  that  ever 
happen  before?  And  yet,  what  was  the 
result  of  it  all  ?  Was  Napoleon  bent  upon 
any  single  thing  so  much  as  destroying  the 
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trade  of  England?     Was  he  bent  upon 
any  one  project  so  much,  wag  anything  so 
dear  to   his  heart,  as  sealing  up  our  own 
produce,  and  preventing  any  one  bushel  of 
com   ever  reaching    this    country  ?     And 
yet  the   result  of  it  was  that   1,250,000 
quarters,   or,    including   flour,     1,514,000 
quarters,  were  imported  into  England  dur- 
ing that  same  year — 1810,  being  greater 
than  ever   reached   us   in  any  one   year. 
And  not  from  outports,  observe,  where  his 
power  might  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
weakened  ;    not  from    Odessa,    where    he 
had   least    influence  ;    not    from    Africa, 
where,  it  may  be  said,  he  had  none  ;  not 
from   Naples,  where  his  strength  was  un- 
important ;    not   from    Sicily,   the    olden 
granary  of   Rome— no  ;   no  such  thing  ; 
but    99    parts    in    every    100    of  those 
1,514,000  quarters  came  from  France  it- 
self— from  thence  imported  into  this  coun- 
try.    The  mention  of  that  year,  1810,  at 
once  extinguishes  the  arg\iment,  and  lays 
it  prostrate  before  me.     The  noble  Lord 
said  the  protection  system  was  supported 
by  universal  consent.     He  quoted  our  own 
law   to   show   how    deep    a   nwt    it    had 
taken.     But  if  we  are  to  go  hack   upon 
old  statutes,  I  could  furnish  the  noble  Lord 
with   many  examples  of  as  ludicrous  sta- 
tutes, of  as  absurd  provisions,  as  he  could 
wish  to  see,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors, to  which  he  so  eloquently  referred, 
fixed  in  the  Statute-book,    and    carefully 
preserved    for    our   amusement    and    our 
wonder,  if  not  for  our  instruction.  The  laws 
against   forestalling    and    regrating  were 
once  said  to  be  the  pillar  of  our  commercial 
prosperity.     These  are  things  now  laughed 
at    by  universal  consent.     But  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  when  those  laws  were  in 
force ;  it  was  an  ofience  for  people  to  fore- 
stall and  regratc,  and  men  were  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  committing  that  of- 
fence :  no  man  could  buy  standing  crops  ; 
no  man  could  purchase  com  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   selling    it    again  at  market ;   no 
man  could  purchase  com  before  it  came  to 
market — there  was  to  be  no  middleman. 
The  object  was  that  the  good,  worthy,  honest 
tenant  farmer  should  come  to  market  that 
he  might  sell  com    cheap  to  the  people. 
The  law  said,  "  You  shan't  buy  com  to  sell 
again;"  and  the  same  mlc  was  applied  in 
the  case    of  hops.     But,    said  the  nohle 
Lord,  other  coimtries  have  the  same  law. 
Are  not  these,  he  triumphantly  asks,  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  ?     And  have 
they  not  laws  for  the  jirotection  of  native 
industry  ?       Another   part   of    the    noble 


Lord's  speech  gave  the  answer  to  this  ar- 
gument, ihat    notwithstanding    their  pro- 
tection law,  they  all  had  found  it  necessary, 
when  there  was  a  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subsistence,  to  suspend  that  protection  law. 
The  protection  laws  of  Belgium,  of  Holland, 
of  Egypt,  were  all  suspended  in  the  autumn 
of  1 845.     It  was  no  bad  or  useless  com- 
mentary upon  the  inefficient  nature  of  any 
svstem  of  laws,  that  those  countries  were 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  the  moment  the 
pinch  came.      My  noble  Friend  then  ar- 
gued that  the  trade  of   the  country  was 
not   likely  to  be  benefited   by  this  great 
measure :    and   here    I    may  defend   him 
against  himself;  because  anything  more  un- 
feeling, more  harsh,  more  cruel,  I  should 
say  more  uncharitable — nay,  I  should  al- 
most say  unchristian — than  his  treatment  of 
himself  in  his  argument  on  the  Tariff,  I 
never  witnessed.     I  could   not   have   be- 
lieved that  any  one  would  have  had  so  little 
bowels   of  compassion  as  tlie  noble  Lord 
showed  toward  himself.     I  pitied  him.    My 
noble  Friend  is  so  great  an  artist  that  ho 
drew  himself  in  such  colours  that  I  sorrowed 
for  him.     I  was  forced  to  separate  the  two 
individuals.     There  is  one  active  and  one 
passive — the  party  punishing  and  the  party 
puni.shed — and  yet  it  is  one  and  the  some 
person  who  punishes  and  is  punished.  I  wish 
to  say  one  word,  if  not  in  defence,  at  least 
in   extenuation,    to    rescue  him    from  the 
severity  of   the  merciless    infliction    with 
which  he  has  been  visiting  himself.     The 
Tarifl",  his  own  Tariff",  did  not  deserve  all 
the  vituperation  which  it  received  at  his 
hands;  and  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  its 
favour  before  sentence   is  recorded.     No 
rational  man  would  say  as  he  charged  some 
reasoners  with  alleging,  that  increased  com- 
petition among  producers  tends  to  increase 
prices.     By  increased  competition  among 
producers  you  reduce  prices.     But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Tariff  was  to  enable  you  to  ob- 
tain cheaper  goods   from  abroad,  and  to 
enable  you  thereby  to  send  your  own  pro- 
duce more  advantageously  to  foreign  parts. 
The  noble  Lord  said  the  Tariff  afforded  no 
precedent  for  the  present  measure.   "  See, " 
he  said,  "  with  all  your  Tariff  of  1842,  to 
what  it  is  come  !     What  advantages  then 
do  you  expect  from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ?"     Very  great  advantage,  1  should 
reply,    because    that    repeal    will    extend 
further   over    foreign    trade    already    in- 
creased exceedingly    by    the    Tariff.       I 
must    refer   to   the   argument   as   to    the 
increase    of  seamen,    and  tho   diminution 
of   the    tonnage    of   vessels.     It   is    said. 
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taking  so  many  years  before  tlie  Tariff  was 
adopted,  your  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade 
were   so  much;    taking   a    similar  period 
since,  they  are  so  much  less.     The  pro- 
portion  was   somewhere   about   6,400   to 
5,300.     That  was   a  very  trifling  diminu- 
tion; and  if  the  means  of  transport  were 
made  up  by  foreign  vessels,  your  trade  was 
so  far  extended;  these  foreign  vessels  car- 
ried your  goods,   and   wc   find   that  the 
difference  before  and  after  the   Tariff  is 
made  up  with  a  vengeance;  for  the  num- 
ber indicating  the  increase  of  foreign  ship- 
ping engaged  in  your  trade  after  the  Tariff 
is  17,000.     This  is  a  most  complete  de- 
monstration that  our  trade  has  increased, 
for  in  whatever  8hij)S  it  is  driven  the  trafljc 
is  exceedingly  increased.     Then  my  noble 
Friend  called  on  noble   Lords  to   attend 
to  a  report  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  as  I  may  have  found  an 
ex-secretary  wrong,  so  I  may  find  an  ac- 
tual secretary  cquolly  wrong.     The  state- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord  read  does  not 
prove  that  we  take  less  from   the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  take  from 
us.     Did  they  get  what  w^as  stated  as  im- 
ports for   nothing  ?      You   must  jtay  the 
balance  in  bullion,  or  in  goods.     Did  we 
send  2,500,000   dollars   to  clear   off  the 
balance  ?     No,  we  paid  it  in  foreign  pro- 
duce.    It  is  what  is  called  a  "  roundabout" 
trade,  and   is  almost   as    profitable   as    a 
direct  trade.     Then  we  are  told  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  Rus-sia.  About  11, OOO.OOOi. 
were  imported  from   Russia  ;  8,000,000?. 
only  were  exported  to  Russia;  there  was  a 
balance  of  3,000,OOOZ.     Are  we  to  believe 
that,   the   Americans  having  made   us  a 
present  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
the  Russians  have  been  very  anxious  to 
vie  with  them  in  kind  generosity,  giving  us 
three  millions  sterling  of  their  goods  for 
nothing ;  as  if  the  two  hemispheres  were 
emulating  the  one  the  other — the  West  en- 
deavouring to  prove  to  the  world  that  she 
is  able  to  excel  all  that  has  been  told  us 
of  the  "gorgeous  Kaat  with  richejjt  hand?" 
But  wc  have  received  no  such  gifts  from 
either  of  them.  If  we  have  not  sent  them  our 
own  goods,  wo  have  given  them  the  coffee 
sod  the  sugars  of  Brazil.     But,  my  Lords, 
what  is  my  expectation  with  regard  to  the 
Com    Law,  so  far  as   relates  to  foreign 
trade  ?     I    du   not   look   forward   to   any 
rapid,   sudden,   instantaneous    increase   of 
our  traffic  with  foreign  countries ;  but  one 
thing  1   eontidcntly  expect,  thot  if  we  sot 
the  example,  and  remove  the  restrictions 
from  uur  commercial  code,  other  countries 


will  follow  the  same  line.     We  do  not  live 
in  a  period  when  any  country,  especially 
countries   Uke  France  and  Belgium,  with 
constitutional  Governments,  or  Gennany, 
which  is  likely  smm  to  obtain  constitutional 
Government  —  countries  where  the  voice 
of  the   consumer  is  heard,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  capitalist  and  the  manufacturer 
are  consulted  —  are  likely  to   remain  be- 
hind; those  countries,   you  may    bo   per- 
fectly assured,  if  you  withdraw  your  re- 
strictions and  change  your  narrow  illiberal 
line   of  policy,   will    effect   a   correspond- 
ing change  in  theirs.     Of  this  also  I  am 
certain,   that   you    can    do   yourselves    no 
kind  of  service  by  retaining  your  restric- 
tions; even  should  the   improvements   of 
this  system  be  postponed  by  other  coun- 
tries, you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it ; 
while,  if  your  example  be  followed  by  them, 
it  will  he  a  most  important  and  valuable 
benefit  for  this  country.     1  am.  not  one  of 
those  who  take  the  gloomy  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  Mr.   Greg  and  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  noble  Lord  had  done.    If  ever  I 
heard  a  statement  of  opinion — and  I  had 
never  hoard  that  before — touching  any  sub- 
ject, and  on  any  occasion  which  seemed  to 
be  made  under  the  influence  of  the  prevail- 
ing bias  of  a  man's  mind,  it  is  that  state- 
ment  of  Mr.    Greg.     According    to    him, 
we  are  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  ruin : 
our  capitalists  make  no  profit,  our  manu- 
facturers are  undersold,  labour  is  so  dear 
that  there  is  hardly  any  chance  of  obtaining 
it  cheap  enough  to  enable  us  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  labour  of  any  coun- 
try, placed  in  more  happy  circumstances. 
But  if  we  are  in  such  desperate  condition 
that  there  is  not  an  article  nor  a  market  in 
which  the  foreigner  docs  not  undersell  us, 
as   Mr.   Greg  thinks,   how  is   it  that  our 
exports  have  gone  on  increasing  from  year 
to  year,   till  last  year  they  were  greater 
than   before  ?     My   noble    Friend    has   at 
great   and    much    more    needless    length 
dwelt  on  the  vast  amount  of  our  trade — a 
fact  wholly  beside  the  main  question,  be- 
cause both  sects  equally  admit  it  ;   but  it 
is  fatal  to  Mr.  Greg's  alarms,  though  to 
the  argument  on   the  present  measure  it 
had  no  more  application  than  to  anv  other 
Bill,  public  or  private,  of  the  Session.    Be- 
fore 1  sit  down  I  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
sliding  scale.     My  noble  Friend,  although 
he  did  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  Tariff, 
did  speak  in  favour  of  the  sliding  scale; 
and  he  asked  why  alter  a  system  which  had 
been  approved  as  working  so  ndvantagp- 
ouslv  'i      That   argumi'Ut,    at   least,    does 
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not  apply  to  me,  because  I  never  approved 
of  the  sliding  scale  ;  it  is  strictly  an  argu- 
fnentum   ad   hominem   to   those   who  did 
so  approve  it.     I   never   did ;  and  my  ar- 
gument   against    it  was    this — that    the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  sliding  scale  is,  a  great  accumulation  of 
corn  in  the  foreign  ports,  or  in  the  bond- 
ing warehous*,   ready   to   pour  in   upon 
us,  and  thus  all  of  a  sudden  the  market  is 
flooded,  and    drenched,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  influx  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  home  grower  can  least  bear  up  against 
it.     But  let  me  remind  my  noble  Friend, 
that  the  years  which  have   passed    since 
1842  are  not  such  as  could  test  the  sliding 
scale.     The  test  of  the    sliding   scale   is 
the  pinch  of  a  year  of  scarcity.     We  have 
happily  no  such  thing.     In  the  year  1842 
tliere  was  a  good  crop ;  in  1843,  a  better; 
and  that  of  1844  was  the  best  of  all — the 
best  known  for  a  long  time.     The  crop  of 
1845,  although  not  excellent  as  to  quality, 
was  not  deficient  as  to    quantity  ;    while 
that  of  1844  was  so  amply  abundant  that 
no  less  than  three  months'  consumption  of 
the  produce  of  that  year  would  remain  after 
the  harvest  of  1845  had  been  gathered. 
Under  those  circumstances  can  any  man 
possibly  argue  the  merits  of  the  sliding 
scale  as  regulating  the  price   and  main- 
taining steadiness  in  the  market  upon  the 
experience  of  facts  ?     The  case  has  never 
arisen,  and  the  sliding  scale  may  have  all 
the  merits  that  have  been  attributed  to  it; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  us  by 
any  kind  of  experience.     My  Lordsj  I  have 
argued  this  case  as  I  always  have  done, 
with  a  total  abstinence  from  inflammatory 
topics.     Your  Lordships  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  brought 
it  forward  some  years  ago.     In  the  same 
spirit   I  argue  it  now.      I  am  no  party 
to  the  follies   and   exaggerations   regard- 
ing this  subject  which  1  liave  observed  to 
prevail  out  of  doors.     I   am  no  party  to 
the  abuse  which  I  have  seen  heaped  upon 
the  landowners  of  this  country.     My  Lords, 
I  view  the  landed   interest  of  England  as 
the  great,  the  substantial,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  interests  it  containi.     I 
regard  the  advocates  of  that  interest  with 
unalterable  offection  and    respect.     Even 
where  I  differ  from  them   in  opinion,  and 
do  not  join  with  them  in  the  conclusions 
they  arrive  at,   I   view  them  as   perform- 
ing a  great,  a  conscientiously  dischorged 
duty  to  their  country.     Above  all,  I  deny 
that  the  supporters  of  the  landed  interest 
in   this   realm   arc  only  to  be  numbered 


by  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  the  yeo- 
men,  and   those  who    are  more    immedi- 
ately  engaged   in   the    ciUtivation   of  our 
soil.     The  great   landed  interest   of  this 
country  is   of  weight,  and  of  power,  and 
of  influence  enough  to  counterbalance  all 
the  other  interests,  if  they  were  put  into 
the  scales,  the  one  against  the  other.    That 
has  ever  been  my  fixed  and  decided  opin- 
ion.   But  they  are  not  to  be  put  in  opposite 
scales;  for  there  are  ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  landed  interest,  not  perhaps  the  middling 
merchants  and  petty  tradesmen,  although 
the  tradesmen   in  the  country  towns  will 
always  be  found  ranked  with  it,  but  all  the 
great  traders,  all  the  great  capitalists,  all 
the  important  mercantile  men  in  the  king- 
dom, oil  the  great  mercantile  bodies,  the 
Bank,  the  India  Company,  the  Insurance 
Companies — the   Railway  Companies,  the 
Law,  the  Church,  the  Array,  the  Navy — all 
those  bodies  forming  the  prodigious  mass  of 
the  whole  power,  and  wealth,  and  influence 
of  England;  one  and  all  are  found  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  main,  and  in  the  long 
run  to  take  part  with  the  landed  interest 
as  the  great  Conservative   bo<ly  of   Eng- 
land, the  guardians  of  the  institntions  of 
this    Empire.     Therefore,    my  Lords,   be 
sure,  that  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  support  this  measure  of  Com  Law  re- 
peal, for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  what 
I   think  is   most   fallaciously   thought   to 
be,  and  what  they  erroneously  call,  natu- 
ral and  necessary  protection,  be  well  as- 
sured, with  those  opinions  which  I  hold, 
and  have  ever  held,   that,   regarding  the 
vast   importance  of  the   landed   interest, 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  a 
consent  to  this  measure  if  I  thought,  by  its 
passing,  that  the  interest,  the  safety,  the 
security  of  that  great  body  were  placed  in 
jeopardy.     But  that,  my  Lords,  is  not  my 
view ;  and  when  I  am  told  that  our  insti- 
tutions require  this  protection,   and  that 
without  this  protection  of  raising  a  little 
the  price  of  food — and  if  it  be  to  raise  it 
but  It.  a^uarter,  it  is  a  poll-tax  paid  by 
every  man  in  the   country ;    and  suppose 
you  wanted  to  raise  a  miUion  and  a  quarter, 
is  not  that  the  last  tax  you  would  have  re- 
course to,  however  much  you  stood  in  need 
of  it,  ay,  though  the  maintenance  of  your 
fleets  and  your  armies  were  endangered — 
is  not  a  poll-tax  even  of  Is.  the  very  last 
that   any  man   in  his    senses   would  pro- 
pose in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  sup- 
plies ?     And  yet  if  the  Com  Law  keeps  up 
the  price  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
only  It.  a  quarter,  it  is  a  pull-tax  upon 
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every  man,  rich  and  poor,  in  tlic  kin^i^ilom. 
Therefore,  oiy  Lords,  although   I  do  nut 
consider  that  the  protection  of  tlie  landed 
aristocracy  requires  such  measures,  or  that 
they  are  essential,  as  has  been  fantastic- 
ally supposed,  to  tl>e  preservation  of  our 
precious,     our     iraroemonal     institutions, 
though,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion 
tliat  the  sooner  such  measures  are  done 
away  with  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  that  aristocracy,  and  tlic  more 
secure  will  be  those  institutions,  I  will  tell 
the   landed  aristocracy   where  to  look,  if 
they  would  find  protection  for  themselves 
and  a  bulwark  for  those  institutions.     Let 
them  rely  upon  themselves.      Si  mtmimen- 
tum  quterit  circumspice.     Look  around  at 
the  display  of  talent  which  has  been  evoked 
by  the  discussion  of  this  great  question  to- 
night, which  was  evoked  by  the  debates 
elsewhere,  and  let  those  blush  for  shame, 
if  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  who  ever 
ventured  to  talk  with  contempt  of  the  ta- 
lents, the  accomplishments,   the  acquire- 
ments of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
Nut  to  speak  of  my  noble  Friends  who  ad- 
dressed you  with  such  power  to-night — 
the  noble  Duke  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary — let  them  reflect  on  the  splendid 
exhibition  of  debating   ])ower  which   was 
made  in  another  place  during  the  entire 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Corn  Bill.     My 
Lords,  it  calls  to  my  remembrance  a  fable 
which  was  related  of  old,  of  one  who  went 
to  a  magician  and  begged  that  he  would 
discover   to  him  a  treasure   in  his   field. 
The  magician   told  him  to  labour  at  his 
£eld,   to  dig  up   the  entire    surface,   and 
not  to  leave  a  single  clod  that  was  not 
upturned.     He  went  his   way,   and  com- 
i>lied  with  the  direction,   nor  desisted  in 
his    toil   till   every   clod    was   reduced  to 
powder,  and  all  was  exposed  to  the  genial 
and  fructifying  atmosphere,  but  no  piece 
of  gold  was  discovered,  and  the  hapless  la- 
bourer— for   so   he    considered    himself — 
returning   to  the  magician,   bitterly  com- 
plained    that    he     had     been  'deceived. 
"What,"  said  the  wise  roan,  "have  you 
found   nothing?" — "Not   one   farthing," 
rcplicfl  the  husbandman,    "  in   the  whule 
field,  although  I  dug  up  the  entire  surfoee, 
and  left  no  sod  unturned."  "  Go,"  said  the 
magician,    "sow  the  field  that  you  have 
dug,  and  you  will  find  a  much  greater  trea- 
sure in  the  crop  you  will  reap  next  harvest, 
than  in  any  piece  of  gold  yuu  could  pos- 
sibly have  found."     And  so,  to  apply  the 
allegory,  1  would  say  of  the  lauded  aristo- 


cracy, "  Although  they  have  failed  (and 
fervently  do  1  ho])e  that  they  may  fail  here 
as  they  have  elsewhere)  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  their  great  e-tertions — although 
they  have  not  found  the  treasures  they 
sought  for — although  they  have  failed  in 
getting  the  measure  defeated  against  which 
they  are  leagued,  they  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, gained  another  and  orgrcatcr  object 
— they   have   achieved    a   more    efi°ectual 
protection  for  tliemselves,  and  a  better  se- 
curity for  those  institutions  of  which  they 
are   the    chosen    guardians,    and,    I    will 
freely    admit,    the    best    defenders ;    for 
they    have    made    a    display    of    abQity, 
have  shown  a  talent  for   affairs,    powers 
of  debating,  and   intellectual  endowments 
of  every  description,  such  as  their  adver- 
saries gave  them  little  credit  for,  but  which 
they  may  themselves  well  be  proud  of,  and 
from  which  their  country  will  hereafter  most 
assuredly  derive  lasting  benefit,  and  their 
order  imperishable  renown.     No  longer  let 
them  rely  for  power  on  their  pride  of  he- 
raldry, their  proud  castles,  the  immemorial 
splendours  of  their  ancestry,  but  take  that 
position  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  well 
by  merit  as  by  birth.     My  Lords,  I  have 
studiously  avoided  all  personal  allusions ; 
but  I  should  fail  of  discharging  a  duty  which 
I  owe  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  House— a  debt  of  grati- 
tude upon  public  grounds,  but  a  debt  of 
strict  justice  as  well — did  I  not  express 
my  deep  sense  of  the  public  virtue,  no  less 
than  the  great  capacity  and  the  high  mo- 
ral courage  which  my  right  lion.   Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  (Jovornmcnt  has  exhi- 
bited in  dealing  with   this   question.     He 
cast  away   all   personal   and   private  con- 
siderations of  what  description  soever,  and, 
studiously   disregarding   his  own   interest 
in  every  stage  and  step  of  his  progress, 
he  has  given  up  what,  to  a  political  leader, 
is  the  most  enviable  of  all  positions — the 
calm,  unquestioned,  undividtnl  su]iport  of 
Parliament ;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
frenzy  of  the  most  tempest-troubled  sea 
that  the  political  world  in  our  days,  per- 
haps, ever  exhibited.     He  has  given  up 
what  to  an  ambitious  man  is  much — the 
security  of  his  power ;  he  has  given  up  what 
to  a  calculating   man  is  much — influence 
and  authority  with  his  party;  he  has  given 
up  what  to  an  amiable  man  is  much  indeed 
— ])rivatc    friendships    and   party   connex- 
ions ;  and  all  these  sacrifices  he  has  volun- 
tarily, and  with  his  eyes  open,  encountered, 
in  order  to  discharge  what,  be  he  right, 
or  bo  he  wrong,  he  deemed  a  great  public 
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duty.  He,  in  these  circnmstances— he,  in 
this  proud  position — may  well  scorn  the 
sordid  attacks,  the  wretched  ribaldry,  with 
which  he  is  out  of  doors  assailed,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  has  entitled  him- 
self to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and 
will  leave — as  I  in  my  conscience  believe 
he  will  leave — his  name  to  after  ages, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  disinter- 
ested Ministers  that  ever  wielded  the  desti- 
nies of  this  country. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjouraed. 
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The  Earl  op  WILTON  said,  that  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  occupy  much  of  their 
Lordships'  time  and  attention  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  hut  as  he  believed  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed  by  the  Government 
would  effect  a  great  social  revolution  in 
the  country,  ho  thought  it  was  only  right 
that  he  should  come  forward  and  state  the 
course  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  and 
the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  had  for  many  years 
supported  those  principles  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  councils  of  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent advisers ;  and  their  Lordships  must 
believe  that  it  was  with  no  feelings  of 
ordinary  regret  that  he  felt  bound,  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  to  op- 
pose the  present  measure.  And  if  it  was 
with  feelings  of  ]>ain  and  regret  that  ho 
adopto<l  that  course,  how  much  more 
poignant  must  all  these  feelings  be,  when 
he  found  himself  for  the  first  time — and  he 
trusted  most  sincerely  for  the  last  time — 
opposed  to  the  noble  and  illustrious  Duke 
near  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  by 
whose  counsel  and  opinions  he  (the  Earl  of 
Wilton)  was  not  ashamed  to  say  he  had 
hcen  actuated  during  the  whole  of  his  poli- 
tical life  ;  and  whose  renowned  career  and 
the  history  of  whose  great  life  and  actions 
he  had  been  enabled  to  view  through  the 
medium  of  private  friendship  and  esteem. 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  statistical  de- 
tails, for  he  felt  that  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  add  in  that  respect  anything  to  the  ad- 


mirable speech  made  last  night  by  his  noble 
relative  (Lord  Stanley).     He   intended  to 
rely  on  two  grounds :  first,  the  operation  of 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1842;  and,  secondly,  the 
grounds  which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers    to    abandon    the    principles    in- 
volved in  that  measure.     He  was  far  from 
entertaining  any  hostile  feelings  towards 
free  trade,  so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with 
the  institutions  and  condition  of  this  coun- 
try.     But  his  firm   belief   was,    that    re- 
laxation  must   have  a  limit — and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  idea  of  an  unfettered  system 
of  free  trade  could  only  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey);  in 
the  minds  of  those  who,  like  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  were  sanguine  as  to  the  results 
of  the  proposed  measure — in  the  minds  of 
dangerous   enthusiasts ;   those   who,  with 
more  deep  and  perilous  designs,  had  been 
hallooing  on  Her  Majesty's   Ministers   in 
their   wild  career.     Now,    he  must   insist 
that  there  never  was  a  Bill  which  so  com- 
pletely  fulfilled  all   the    intentions   of  its 
originators  as  the  Corn  Bill  of  1 842 ;  for, 
under  the  operation  of  that  Bill,  they  had 
seen  an  equalization  of  prices ;  that  both  ma- 
nufactures and  agriculture  had  flourished  ; 
and  that  a  better  feeling  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  antagonist  parties  in  the  coun- 
try.    Why,  then,  quarrel  with  it  ?     What 
were  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  depart  from  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  1842  ?     Notwith- 
standing the  disclaimer  of  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Ripon)  who  moved  the  Bill, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  ground  for  the  proposed  change  was  to 
he  found  in   the  destitution  and  scarcity 
which  were  said  to  exist  in  Ireland.     They 
were  told,  if  they  had  any  doubt  on  this 
subject  to  wait  until  the  month  of   May, 
and    we    should    have    demonstrative    evi- 
dences of  it.     The  month  of  May  had  now 
arrived,    and,    he  asked,  where  were  the 
evidences  of  that  destitution  and  scarcity  ? 
and   echo  answered  "  where  ?"     Even  if 
the  scarcity  did  exist  of  which  they  were 
told,  It  still  would  afford  no  great,   states- 
manlike ground  for  making  a  great  change 
in    the   whole  commercial    system   of  the 
country.     He  must  also  say,  tliat  he  could 
not   bring    himself   to  believe  that  prices 
would  be  lowered  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  prices  of  wages  would  be  reduced. 
Now,  if  that  were  the  ease — if  the  means 
of  purchasing   provisions    on    the   part  of 
those  who  would  be  principally  affected  by 
the  measures  were    to   be   decreased — he 
would  implore  their  Lordships  to  pause  be- 
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fore  they  proceeded  further  with  the  Bill, 
lie  was  unwilling  to  trespass  on  their 
Lordships'  time  on  bo  trite  a  subject ;  but 
ho  must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  measure  was  carried  through 
the  other  House.  It  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  \>j  a  compact  en- 
tered into  between  those  parties  who  enter- 
tained the  most  extreme  and  dangerous 
opinions :  to  these  were  added  that  portion 
of  the  Whig  party  who  had  changed  their 
opinions  from  a  fixed  duty  to  no  duty  at 
ail ;  and  also  that  section  of  the  Conserv- 
ative partv  whose  opinions  had  undergone  a 
change  still  more  startling.  He  wished  to 
address  a  few  words  to  those  noble  Lords 
who  had,  like  himself,  supported  the  pre- 
sent Government  for  many  years,  but  who 
now^,  not  like  himself,  proposed  to  continue 
that  support.  If  they  were  satisfied  this 
measure  was  right  and  just — if  they  consi- 
dered that  favourable  results  would  follow 
the  ])assing  of  this  measure — if  they  con- 
sidered by  passing  this  measure  they  were 
not  giving  a  stimulus  to  an  agitation  for 
lowering  the  position  of  the  aristocracy, 
then  by  all  means  let  them  vote  for  it. 
But  if  they  considered  with  him  that  he 
was  right  in  the  view  he  had  taken,  then 
let  them,  without  fear  of  clamour  from 
without,  and  without  fear  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  actuated  by  selfish  motives, 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
and  make  use  of  that  legitimate  power 
which  the  Constitution  had  invested  in 
them,  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He 
had  now  made  the  few  observations  which 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  to  their 
Lordships  on  this  important  occasion,  and 
it  now  only  remained  for  him  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  indulgence  which  bad  been 
shown  him. 

The  DiTKE  OP  CAMBRIDGE:  My  Lords, 
I  feel  it  due  to  my  own  eharaetcr  to  state 
to  your  Lordships  the  line  which  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  take  on  this  very  inijiort- 
ant  question.  I  believe  that  I  am  now 
the  oldest  MemW  of  this  House.  I  have 
l>cen  DOW  more  than  fivc-and  forty  years  a 
Peer,  and  from  the  day  I  first  started  in 
public  life  I  never  voted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  for  when  I  found  that  I  could  not 
conscientiously  vote  with  the  Government, 
I  abstained  from  voting  at  all.  Some 
years  ago  the  lat<^  Lord  Grey  apjdied  to 
me  to  attend  here  on  nn  important  iKscasion. 
At  that  moment  I  was  so  much  engaged — 
for  1  believe  the  States  in  Hanover  were 
sitting — that  I  could  uul  leave  that  coun- 


try. I  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  saying  that  I 
should  be  of  little  assistance  to  him  as  I 
was  not  a  speaker  ;  and  I  gave  him  other 
reasons  for  not  attending.  Lord  Grey  ap- 
proved of  the  course  which  I  then  pursued. 
And  again  some  years  later — after  I  came 
over  to  this  country  to  settle  here — 1  men- 
tioned to  a  noble  Duke  the  course  which  I 
pursued,  and  I  hud  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  it  met  with  his  sanction.  I 
have,  therefore,  two  high  authorities  for 
thinking  I  have  acted  rightly  in  what  I 
have  hitherto  done.  My  Lords,  I  am  now 
too  old  to  change  my  opinions.  My  object 
in  rising  now,  is  to  state  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  on  this  question.  I  state  to 
3'our  Lordships  ])lainly  and  honestly,  that 
I  cannot  vote  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But,  my  Lords,  my  own  character 
is  at  stake  ;  and  if  1  did  not  state  fairly, 
and  frankly,  and  honestly,  what  I  feel,  I 
should  be  supposed  to  be  lukewann  on  one 
of  the  most  imjwrtant  questions  that  ever 
came  before  the  country.  No  one  can  de- 
plore more  than  I  do,  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  the  highest  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  hoped  that  ho  would  convince 
me,  when  he  introduced  the  measure,  so 
that  I  should  be  able  to  accede  to  it  and 
support  it.  Now,  I  must  state  fairly  that 
I  could  not  approve  of  the  reasons  which 
he  gave.  I  was  totallj'  unbia-ssed  at  the 
time,  for  everybody  who  knows  me  knows 
that  I  am  no  politician.  All  that  I  wish 
to  do  is  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
question  itself,  I  must  repeat  thot  I  regret 
its  discussion.  I  wish  that  it  had  never 
been  brought  forward ;  but  I  regret  this  less 
on  account  of  the  question  itself,  than  of  the 
consequences  which  it  may  lead  to.  Many 
measures  may  be  good  in  themselves  ;  but 
when  one  turns  round  and  sees  the  conse- 
quences, ho  will  probably  regret  afterwards 
that  it  was  ever  brought  in.  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  thus  to  state  my  feelings  to  your 
Lordships.  With  regard  to  the  question 
itself,  it  has  been  so  ably  stated  and  argued 
by  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  that  I 
can  only  say  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
and  absurd  on  my  part,  if  I  attempted  to 
add  anything  to  the  aihnirable  speech  made 
by  my  noble  Friend.  1  can  only  repeat 
that  I  cannot  approve  of  the  measure,  and 
that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  not  to  vote 
at  all. 

Eaiu,  GRANVILLE  said,  that  he  felt 
bow  presumptuous  it  was  in  him  to  oficr 
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himself  to  their  Lordships,  when  there  were 
80  many  noble  Lords  who  were  desirous  of 
addressing  the  House.  In  expressing  his 
sentiments  upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
should  studiously  follow  the  example  which 
Iiad  been  given  this  night  and  last  night  of 
abstinence  from  all  personal  imputation. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  praise  or  to  blame 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ;  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  as  one  who  for  some 
years  had  been  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
free  trade,  that  the  .sacrifices  made  by  the 
Government  in  adopting  free-trade  prin- 
ciples gave  some  weight  to  the  arguments 
which  he  and  noble  Lords  who  thought  with 
him  had  been  in  the  habit  of  urging.  Their 
Lordships  had  been  told  of  the  weight  of 
authority  which  existed  in  favour  of  a  Com 
Law ;  but  in  matters  of  commercial  legis- 
lation he  thought  that  the  worst  authority 
to  which  they  could  appeal  was  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  He  considered  that 
with  the  changes  which  were  constantly 
occurring,  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  manufactures,  wealth,  the  means 
of  communication,  and  with  the  increase  of 
population  whicli  was  going  on,  it  was  idle, 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  trade,  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
He  would  much  rather  look  and  see  who 
were  the  parties  who  opposed,  and  who 
supported,  the  present  measure.  Now,  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  unani- 
mity of  the  fanners  on  this  subject.  He 
was  not  so  sure  that  this  unanimity  exist- 
ed, and  at  any  rate  he  thought  that  it  was 
rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  than  in  the  rural  districts. 
By  some,  indeed,  it  was  asserted  that  cou- 
verts  were  constantly  made  among  the 
farmers  to  free  trade.  He  owned,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  think  that  this  sig- 
nified much,  nor  did  he  consider  that  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  ought 
to  have  much  weight  with  an  enlightened 
sssembly  like  that  which  was  to  be  found 
in  their  Lordships'  House  ;  for  although 
the  farmers  were  a  most  useful  and  highly 
respectable  body  of  men,  yet,  from  their 
education  and  habits  of  life,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them,  as  a  body,  to  come 
to  correct  views  on  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  distribution  of  national  wealth. 
Let  their  Lordships  look  at  a  higher  class 
in  society — the  class  of  country  gentlemen. 
The  country  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  were 
well  educated,  and  generally  well  informed; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  they  not  only,  as 
a  body,  were  not  political  economists,  but 
detested  the  very  name  of  political  eco- 
VOL.  II. 


nomy:  although  without  some  knowledge 
of  that  "science  it  was  impossible  to  at- 
tain a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  commercial  transactions. 
Their  opinions,  therefore,  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  were  not  entitled  to  much 
consideration.  There  was  another  class 
of  persons  to  whose  conduct  he  wislied  to 
direct  their  Lordships'  attention,  he  meant 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  thought  that  if  the  predictions  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  were  verified,  and 
that  corn  bore  a  lower  price  than  it  had 
hitherto  brought  in  the  market,  the  clergy 
would  sufler  directly  from  the  operation 
of  the  measure ;  and  the  compensating 
effects  would  not  reach  them  so  soon  as 
they  would  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Feeling  this  to  be  the  case,  he  considered 
that  the  highest  credit  was  due  to  the 
clergy  for  their  abstinence  from  public  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  though  this  measure  was  said  to 
be  opposed  by  the  farmers  and  the  country 
gentlemen,  it  was  supported  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  commercial  classes ;  and 
he  could  not  allow  men  possessing  their 
intelligence  and  standing  in  the  country  to 
be  called  turbulent.  These  classes  were 
in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  and  when  those 
who  had  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
headed  those  classes,  he  felt  that  whether 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
measure  were  right  or  wrong,  he  haid  some 
authority  for  holding  them.  Much  had 
been  said  about  the  severe  blow  to  agri- 
culture which  would  he  given  by  this  Bill ; 
but  when  he  saw  some  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ploughed  up,  ho  felt  that  some  of  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  must  be  ima- 
ginary. If  there  were  any  alarm  upon 
this  subject,  he  believed  it  to  be  chiefly  of 
that  species  of  apprehension  which  arose 
from  the  fear  that  their  Lordships  might 
possibly  refuse  to  pass  this  measure.  If 
they  passed  it  into  a  law,  they  would  make 
no  change  in  the  Constitution,  but  only  a 
great  fiscal  change ;  setting  an  example  to 
other  countries  of  the  true  principles  on 
which  commercial  legislation  should  be 
conducted,  and  settling  an  agitation  which 
divided  two  interests  which  ought  to  be 
inseparably  united.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  be  actuated 
by  any  fear  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
but  would  suffer  the  Bill  to  become  law. 

The  Marqiessop  NORMANBY  said,' 
that  this  Bill  was  not  such  a  settlement 
of  the  question  as  he  for  one  should  have 
L  L 
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preferred  tn  have  seen  carried  into  effect. 
His  noblo  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  said, 
that  he  was  dosirous  to  avoid  all  personal 
observation*  in  the  remarks  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  make.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Normanby)  was  equally  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing the  same  line  of  conduct ;  but,  agree- 
ing OB  he  did  with  most  of  the  arguments 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Itrougliam)  in  his  speech  of  last  night,  he 
had  felt  incline<l  to  say  a  few  words  then, 
by  way  of  protest,  against  the  eloquent 
piece  of  declamntinu  with  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  concluded  his  speech. 
The  object  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  peroration  was,  to  conve^y  to  the 
minds  of  their  Lordships  the  inijtression 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  en- 
title<l  him  to  be  considered  as  a  great  states- 
man, not  only  for  the  ago,  hut  for  all  time. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  might 
perhaps  rest  the  justice  of  that  assumption 
upon  tlie  reception  which  that  observation 
met  with  in  their  Lordships'  House.  En- 
forced as  that  statement  was  by  all  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  brilliant  powers  of  de- 
clamation, it  was  received  with  one  solitary 
cheer  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  zeal- 
ous Colleague  on  the  Woolsack,  which  found 
a  faint  echo  in  the  voice  of  one  of  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby 's)  noble  Friends 
who  sat  near  him.  That  was  the  recep- 
tion which  such  a  declaration  met  with  in 
their  lordships'  House.  He  was  rather 
nnwilling  to  enter  into  the  question  of  what 
the  motives  were  which  had  induced  their 
Lordships  to  show  no  concurrence  in  that 
statement.  The  question  was,  how  far  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  without 
doubt  conducted  himself  through  life  with 
the  most  perfect  honour  in  private  transac- 
tion.'), had  applied  the  same  principle  in  his 
public  conduct  towards  others.  That  was 
not  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon ;  but 
as  there  was  no  assembly  in  the  world  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  be  more  fairly  weighed,  he  consi- 
dered that  the  expressive  silence  maintained 
last  night  was  a  faithful  commentary  upon 
his  conduct,  and  almost  amounteil  to  a 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Was  the 
greatest  Minister  of  the  day,  he  would 
ask,  the  person  who,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  hatl  done  more  to  throw  difliculties 
m  the  way  of  settling  this  question  than 
any  other  living  man  ?  He  would,  how- 
ever, advert  now  to  the  question  before  the 
'House.  His  own  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Com  Law  were,  perhap,  rather 
peculiar ;  and  he   did  not  think  that  the 


results,  either  for  goo<l  or  evil,  which  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  present  measure, 
would  be  so  important  as  the  conflicting 
parties  expected.  While,  therefore,  he  had 
listened  with  gi^eat  attention  to  the  senti- 
ments which  had  been  that  night  expressed 
by  a  noble  Earl,  he  must  venture  humbly 
to  state  his  own  opinion,  that  neither  the 
institutions  of  the  country  nor  the  cause 
of  religion  would  be  endangered  by  the 
passing  of  this  niea.sure.  He  had  no 
opinions  to  retract  or  to  change  upon 
this  subject.  He  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  a  gradual  tendency  in  our  com- 
mercial regulations  towards  free  trade.  He 
had  np))roved  every  relaxation  of  the  Tariff 
which  could  tend  to  promote  amicable  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  and  lead  to  a 
more  equal  interchange  of  our  mutual  pro- 
ductions ;  and  he  had  never  held  that  any 
peculiar  exemption  from  the  application  of 
those  principles  should  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  com.  This  being  his  opinion  at 
present  also,  he  owned  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty,  in  the  few  words  which  he  should 
have  to  address  to  their  Lordships,  to  state 
how  strongly  he  felt  that  the  beneficial 
effects  to  be  ex|>ected  from  the  measure 
had  been  exaggerated,  more  jiarticularly 
with  reference  to  its  operation  upon  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  he 
did  so  with  the  view  either  of  mitigating 
the  present  excitement,  if  the  Bill  should  not 
pass,  or  that  tardy,  hut  in  his  opinion  not 
less  certain  disappointment  which  would 
result  from  the  working  of  the  measure. 
He  thought  that,  looking  to  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  as  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
misery  under  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  unfortunately 
laboured.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  misery 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  lot  of  those  who  had  to 
labour ;  but  be  referred  to  that  deep  degrad- 
ation and  misery,  more  apparent  from  its 
contrast  with  surroimding  wealth  and  com- 
fort, in  which  the  poor  of  many  districts 
were  plunged,  and  which,  unless  they  dis- 
regarded the  safety  and  credit  of  the  State, 
ought  not  to  remain  unalleviated.  His 
attention  had  been  most  painfully  directed 
to  this  subject  when,  for  a  perii«d  of  two 
years,  he  administered  the  internal  affairs 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience during  that  time  had  satisfied  him 
that  any  alteration  of  the  existing  Cora 
Laws  Would  not,  in  itself,  tend  very  mate- 
rially to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
Adam  Smith  said,  that  a  full  reward  of 
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labour  was  the  best  proof  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  a  country  ;  that  its  scanty 
remuneration  proved  that  a  country  was 
stationary;  and  that  poverty  of  the  working 
classes  was  a  sure  indication  that  a  coun- 
try was  retrograding.  Now,  when  these 
opinions  were  expressed,  the  working  classes 
of  England  were  in  a  condition  which 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  children  in 
comfort,  and  to  afford  them  a  satisfactory 
education  ;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  a  Com 
Law  was  in  existence  which,  when  prices 
were  fair,  amounted  almost  to  a  positive 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nomianby) 
did  not  assert  that  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  depended  upon  the  Corn 
Law ;  but,  as  the  reward  of  labour  was 
not  80  ample  now  as  when  Adam  Smith 
expressed  the  opinions  he  had  quoted, 
it  was  nece-ssary  to  review  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. Now,  whatever  mighty  advantages 
might  hereafter  ensue  from  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  machinery,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  those  im- 
provements during  the  period  to  which  he 
referred,  had  exercised  a  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  labour  market.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  antediluvians  who  wished  ma- 
chinery had  never  been  invented  ;  but  he 
thought  the  Government  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  carefully  watched  the  ctfects 
of  a  transition  state,  and  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  premature  attempt  on  their 
part  to  force  a  development  of  the  power 
of  machinery.  One  effect  of  a  great  demand 
for  labour  in  particular  districts  of  the  coun- 
try had  been,  to  induce  extensive  immigra- 
tion to  them  ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
had  been,  that  a  monopoly  price  had  been 
established  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  in  those  districts.  It  was  stated 
in  Mr.  Chadwick's  Report  upon  the  Sana- 
tory Condition  of  the  People,  that  while  the 
rent  of  a  cottage  in  Rutlandshire  was  only 
50«.  a  year,  the  annual  cost  of  a  very  infe- 
rior apartment  in  Manchester  was  71.  10». 
It  appeared,  also,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Sanatory  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Health  of  Towns,  that  the 
cost  of  prevontible  disease  in  Manchester 
was  .300.11(10/,  a  year,  and  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Manchester  amounted  to  30U,0(K) 
souls,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  cost  of  \l. 
per  head,  and  indeed  more,  because  whole 
classes  of  the  p<jpulation  were  exempt 
from  that  species  of  disease  to  which  the 
Commissioners  referred.  Ketween  Rut- 
landshire and  Manchester,  there  was  a  dif- 


ference, therefore,  of  51.  in  the  rent  of  a 
dwelling,  and  II.  per  head  at  the  least  in 
the  cost  of  disease.  Now  their  Lordships 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  "  cheap 
bread;"  but  he  would  ask  their  Lordships 
to  look  at  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
poorer  classes  for  another  article  of  first 
necessity — water.  Mr.  Hawkesley  had 
stated  that  the  former  cost  of  water  to  a 
labouring  man  in  the  town  of  Nottingham 
was  3<i.  a  week  when  he  fetched  it  him- 
self; and  when  it  was  brought  to  him  its 
expense  was  3^d.  to  'id.  a  week.  Under 
a  new  system,  however,  for  the  supply  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  that  town  with  water, 
they  now  obtained  seventy-nine  gallons  for 
a  farthing,  while  formerly  they  did  not  ob- 
tain more  than  three  gallons  for  the  same 
money.  Now  the  tax  of  an  Ss.  duty  on 
com  to  a  labouring  man  would  be  some- 
thing like  1  ^d.  a  week,  that  was  if  the  la- 
bouring man  paid  the  whole  of  the  tax  ; 
but,  as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Senior,  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  tax  would  fall  on  the 
consumer,  the  cost  to  the  labouring  man 
would  be  alwut  a  farthing  a  week.  Now, 
what  use  did  he  make  of  all  this  ?  He  did 
not  say  they  ought  not,  by  passing  this 
measure,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
labouring  man  to  the  extent  of  a  farthing 
a  week,  and  ho  thought  that  this  would 
show  their  inclination  to  do  more.  He 
wished,  however,  to  point  out  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect.  They  had  had  these  reports 
before  them  three  or  four  years,  and  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them 
without  creating  any  division  of  parties,  or 
incurring  reproach ;  but  they  had  neglected 
to  do  so.  He  would  now  turn  for  one  mo- 
ment to  the  statement  cited  by  his  noble 
Friend  from  Mr.  Greg.  Mr.  Greg  gave 
the  country  a  very  melancholy  account  of 
the  prospects  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  declared  that  in  foreign  coun- 
tries there  was  an  increasing  power  of  un- 
derselling our  manufactures.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  taken  great 
pains  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  and  he 
found  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Greg's 
observation  was  well  founded ;  but  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Normanby 's)  foreign  commer- 
cial friends  gave  a  very  different  reason 
for  the  fact  to  that  asssigned  by  Mr.  Greg. 
They  did  not  say,  "We  find  that  we  can 
undersell  you;"  but  they  said,  "Wo  find 
that  we  can  sell  as  cheap,  by  taking  more 
pains  with  our  manufactures,  and  making 
articles  which  please  the  eye  more."  He 
L  L  2 
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(the  Marquess  of  Xomianby)   stated   this 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  these  jjcntlemen. 
It  was  high  time,  he  thougiit,  that  these 
gentlemen  should  appl}'  some  part  of  the 
ingenuity  which  they  had  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  agriculturists  how  io  improve  their 
land,   towards    the   improvement    of   their 
own    manufactures.     There    was    another 
observation   which   it  occurred   to   him  to 
make.     A  hope  had  been  expressed  that 
the  passing  of  this  measure  would  lead  to 
a  better  education  of  the  working  people 
of  England.     He  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)    was    known    to  entertain   a  very 
strong  opinion  upon  a  question  which  had 
been   lately  agitated   in   the  Legislature  ; 
and  he  thought  the  avowal  of  his  noble 
P'riend  was  most  valuable,  as  proceeding 
from  one  who  had  hitherto  opposed  that 
reiluction   in   the   hours   of   labour    which 
could  alone  afford  the  working  classes  an 
opportunity   of   intellectual   and  physical 
improvement.       The     factory     operatives 
throughout  the  country  suffered  most  se- 
verely from  the  maintenance  of  long  hours 
of  labour  ;  and  it  was  truly  stated  in  a  re- 
cent Parliamentary  Return,  that  while  the 
average    duration    of  human   hfc   in    this 
country  had  generally  increased,  in  conse- 
quence  of   the    improvements  in   medical 
science,  the  average  duration  of  life  in  the 
factory  districts  had  fearfully  diminished. 
The  deterioration  of  human  health  in  those 
districts  had  been  so  great,  that,  whereas 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  average  value 
of  human  life  was  fifty  years,  it  wos  now 
only   forty-five.      He   must   say    that   he 
thought    their    Lordships   had  a  right    to 
complain,  when  they  found  themselves  un- 
expectedly forced  to   come  to  a  decision 
upon  this  question  in  a  manner  which  they 
had  no  right  to  anticipate.    He  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  because 
they  had  very  much  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  settlement 
of  this  question.     They  had   roused   that 
defensive  principle  against  a  supposed  at- 
tempt to  overreach  and  deceive,  which  was 
one   of  the  most   |>owerful    stimulants   of 
human  action.     He  considered  that  much 
higher  questions  were  at  stake  here  than 
a  mere  commercial  principle.     He  thought 
that  in  all  constitutional  (iovemments  pub- 
lic character  was  a  sort  of  common  stock, 
and  that  where  it  was  want4mly  disrrgarde<i, 
every  one  who  was  interested  in  the  pro- 
sperity   of   tho   country  and  the   mainte- 
nance of  its  institutions,  suffered  a  positive 
loss.     Thej  had  beard  much  about  buying 
ia  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 


dearest ;  and  those  who  inscribed  that 
motto  upon  their  banners  might  discover 
some  merit  in  a  cheap  Minister,  who 
watched  the  turns  in  the  political  market, 
and  turned  himself  accordingly.  Ho  did 
hope,  however,  that  there  still  existed 
among  the  great  body  of  tho  people  of  this 
country  some  regard  for  public  character 
and  consistency  ;  and  that  a  promise  made 
by  a  public  man,  or  a  pledge  upon  which 
he  obtained  power,  would  still  be  consi- 
dered one  which  ought  to  be  religiously 
and  scrupulously  observed.  He  must  say, 
for  his  own  part,  that  he  would  very  much 
prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  the  proposition  now 
under  consideration.  This  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  Bill  with  which  their  Lordships 
very  rarely  interfered.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  their 
Lordships  to  impose  taxes  ;  and  the  custom 
bad  been,  if  their  Lordships  considered 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  so  objec- 
tionable that  it  ought  not  to  pass  into  a 
law,  to  pro])ose  its  rejection  on  the  second 
reading.  That  would  be  an  intelligible 
course,  and  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  re- 
jection of  the  Bill.  Any  noble  Lord  who 
felt  inclined  to  vote  for  an  alteration  of 
the  present  Bill  in  Committee,  had  better 
vote  agoinst  the  second  reading,  because 
he  might  be  assured  that  any  Amendment 
in  the  Bill  would  be  followed  by  its  rejec- 
tion in  the  other  House.  He  had  a  great 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  their  Lordships'  House ;  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  exposed  to  the 
undeserved  reproach,  that,  in  taking  so  un- 
usual a  course  as  that  of  interfering  with 
a  Money  Bill,  they  were  influenced  by  a 
regard  for  their  own  private  interests. 
Did  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley) 
believe  that  the  present  Ministerial  ma- 
jority of  ninety-eight  in  the  other  House 
would  be  diminished  in  the  event  of  an 
a])peal  to  the  country  ?  Those  who  thought 
so  saw  their  way  much  more  ch-orly  than 
he  did  ;  and  he  did  not  believe  the  Uovom- 
ment  could  be  carried  on  in  the  other 
House  except  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  who  were  pledge<l  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  Bill.  He  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  8|>okc  of  this  Bill  os  "  irre- 
vocable." If  it  produced  all  tho  evils  that 
were  anticipated — if  it  threw  land  out  of 
cultivation  and  disturbed  the  labour  mar- 
ket, their  Lordships  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  retracing  their  steps. 
He  believed  that  this  measure  would  be 
for  good,  but  it  would  be  purchased  at  a 
suicidal  price  by  its  authors  in  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  their  public  character.  Their  Lord- 
ships, however,  could  betray  no  constitu- 
ents by  voting  for  it,  and  there  could  be 
no  responsibility  upon  them  if  they  took 
the  course  he  recommended  them  to  take, 
and  passed  this  Bill.  On  the  whole,  view- 
ing it  as  a  measure  from  which  benefits 
might  arise,  and  seeing  great  evils  in  that 
House  interfering  for  its  rejection,  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  his  vote  for  the  second 
reading. 

The  Eabl  of  cardigan  apologized  to 
the  House  for  occupying  their  attention  at 
a  time   when  so  many  noble  Lords  were 
an.Tious  to  address  their  Lord.ihips.     But 
having  now  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  seat 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
for  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  had  given  a  steady  and  undeviating  sup- 
port to  the  Members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  to  those  of  their  predecessors 
in  office  who  held  the  same  opinions,  he 
felt  anxious,  in  a  few  words,  to  explain  to 
their  Lordships  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment why  he  would  not  support  the 
Government  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  vote   for  the   Amendment   which 
had  been  moved  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches.     If,  during  the  long  course 
of  years  which  he  had  held  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  country,  he  had  not  al- 
ways given  a  consistent  vote,  at  any  rate 
he  had  given   a   steady,    consistent,    and 
faithful  support  to  the  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     Undoubtedly,  in 
the  year  1829,  when  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic    emancipation    was    brought   for- 
ward, he  had  recorded  an  inconsistent  vote: 
but  he  did  so  from  the  high  opinion  and 
the  profound  respect  he  entertained  for  the 
noble  Duke  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.     But  how  could  he  pos- 
sibly imagine   that   the  carrying  of   that 
me&sure  into  a  law  would  be  but  the  pre- 
lude to  conceding  every  other  important 
measure,  so  that  the  end  would  be  that  the 
Government  would  in  truth  have  no  fixed 
or  definite  political  opinion  of  its  own;  but 
that  its  whole  career  would  consist  in  bor- 
rowing the  principles  or  carrying  out  the 
measures  of  others  ?     With  regard  to  the 
measure  now  under  consideration,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  merits  and 
the  details  of  this  important  question  in  the 
presence  of  their  Lordships.     It  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  do  so.      Suffice  it  for 
him  to  ask  the  question — what  had  arisen, 
what  hod  occurred,  to  justify  Her  Majes- 


ty's Government  in  calling  upon  them  to 
repeal  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com  ?  It  was  unfortunately 
true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  distress  did 
exist  during  the  winter  months  in  the  sister 
kingdom  ;  and  though  he  believed  that 
these  statements  had  been  much  exagge- 
rated, yet,  be  that  as  it  might,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  taken  a  prudent 
course  in  applying  temporary  relief  to  the 
distress  of  that  country.  But  he  would 
ask  their  Lordships,  was  there  any  man 
living  who  conscientiously  believed  that  a 
temporary  calamity  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  calling  upon 
them  to  repeal  the  protection  existing  upon 
the  agricultural  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  repeal  the  laws  which 
had  so  long  existed  ?  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  encouraged  by  his  conduct  and 
his  speeches  the  cry  which  had  been  raised 
at  the  last  general  election,  when  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  offered  them- 
selves to  their  constituents  on  the  cry  of 
protection  to  agriculture,  as  opposed  to  the 
cry  of  cheap  bread,  which  had  been  raised 
at  least  by  a  portion  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. What  w^as  the  success  of  that 
appeal  to  the  country  ?  Was  it  not  most 
triumphant  ?  Was  there  not  an  enormous, 
a  preponderating  majority  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  protection? 
The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  recorded  their  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  protection  to  agriculture 
since  the  year  1841,  by  large  majorities, 
no  less  than  four  or  five  diflferent  times. 
Their  Lordships  also  had  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  record  similar  votes.  But  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  stultify  all  their 
former  proceedings,  and  to  reverse  all  their 
former  votes.  They  had  placed  themselves 
under  leaders,  on  whose  talents,  and  judg- 
ment, and  supposed  rectitude,  they  had 
hitherto  reposed  every  confidence.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  their  Lord- 
ships' opinion  upon  this  subject ;  but,  for 
himself,  he  must  say,  that  when  the  leaders 
of  a  Government  would  induce  and  lead  on 
a  party  for  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years  by  every  argument  which  the 
eloquence  of  the  English  language  would 
supply,  they  had  no  right  to  turn  round 
afterwards  and  call  upon  their  followers 
to  reverse  their  proceedings.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  have  any  stronger  or  finer  feel- 
ings than  other  people — nay,  likely  less  ; 
but  ho  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  that 
he  thonght  they  had  been  placed  in  an 
unfortunate  predicament — either  to  disunite 
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themselves  from  their  partjr,  which,  were  it 
not  for  thi!  conJuot  of  thi'ir  leaders,  they 
ithouUl  Iw  giucercly  nttaclied  to,  or  to  ro- 
Terse  their  former  votes  and  decisions,  and 
place  themselTCS  in  a  position  which,  in 
his  hmnblc  judgment,  would  be  derogatory 
to  their  position  as  legislators,  or  even  as 
gentlemen.  Their  Lordship!*  would  shortly 
be  called  on  to  record  their  votes  on  this 
question,  lie  would  not  presume  to  advise 
them  ;  but  he  would  ask  this  question — 
were  they  going  to  reverse  their  former 
decisions  and  opinions  ?  And  he  would 
ask  this  further  question — what  would  bo 
the  opinion  of  the  respectable  middle  clas.scs 
of  this  country  if  they  did  so  ?  —  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  yeomanry  of 
this  country  ? — what  would  be  the  opinion 
of  the  fanners  of  this  country,  a  respect- 
able race,  who  loved  honesty  and  plain 
dealing,  and  bated  duplicity  and  sudden 
change  ?  If  their  Lordships  would  con- 
sent to  yield  up  this  question  at  all,  let 
them  yield  it  up  to  the  fairly  demonstrated 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  after 
tliat  opinion  hod  been  tested  by  the  choice 
of  their  representatives  in  a  new  election — 
yield  up  to  the  demand  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  :  but  not  to  a  vacillating  and 
inconsistent  Minister.  He  must  apologize 
to  their  Lordships  for  having  detaine<l  them 
so  long.  He  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  he  had  long  supjiorted  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty,  both  in  this  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  but  think- 
ing the  measure  proposed  would  bring  con- 
fusion and  ruin  on  the  country,  he  must 
give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

The  Eakl  01-  WINCHILSEA  said,  he 
had  a  strong  and  conscientious  feeling  on 
this  important  question,  and  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  doing  his  duty  as  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  if  he  gave  a 
ailcnt  vote.  He  could  with  truth  say 
that  ho  would  give  all  that  he  possessed  if 
he  could  satisfy  his  own  feelings  by  simply 
recording  his  vote  against  this  measure. 
The  consideration  of  the  question  deeply 
affected  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
country — and  whether  he  regarded  it  as 
the  downfall  of  a  great  political  party, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  or  whclhor  he  re- 
garded it  in  the  still  greater  point  of  view, 
as  being  the  destruction  of  all  confidence 
in  public  men — he  felt  that  he  could  not 
give  a  silent  vote.  The  maxim  ought  to 
be  engraved  in  golden  letters — for  it  was  a 
divine  tnitli- — that  all  public  reH|>ect,  all 
confidence    in    public    men,    should    arise 


from  the  regard  which  they  maintained  for 
principle,  for  honesty,  and  for  truth.  The 
history  of  nations  hud  shown,  and,  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  the  Divine  Go- 
vernor of  mankind,  that  when  once  those 
whom  he  hod  blessed  with  means,  who 
ought  to  be  the  most  educated  and  the 
most  enlightened — the  higher  orders  of  the 
country — were  found  wanting  in  their 
duty,  such  a  nation  when  cast  in  the  ba- 
lance would  be  found  wanting,  and  the 
sentence,  "  You  shall  be  removed  from 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  ful- 
filled. The  question  was  not  so  much 
would  they  remove  protection  from  agri- 
culture, as  would  their  Lordships  coun- 
t«'nance  or  allow  the  Government  of  this 
great  country  to  act  in  so  degrading  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  premium  to  those 
who  brought  forward  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  schemes  that  had  ever  been 
introduced.  What  was  the  case  in  1829  ? 
The  principles  which  he  advocated  then  as 
well  as  now  were  supported  by  a  large 
])nrty,  and  were  the  strong  bond  of  union 
between  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters. That  measure  too  was  carried  in 
\-iolation  of  plighted  pledges — of  profes- 
sions and  of  principles — in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  j)ledges  upon  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  had  been  returned. 
That  question — and  he  said  it  with  shame 
and  with  sorrow — after  being  rejected  by 
a  njajority  of  45  in  this  House,  was  six 
months  after  carried  by  a  majority  of  105. 
What  followed  ?  A  reform  in  Parliament, 
by  which  the  legislative  functions  of  that 
House  were  placed  in  abeyance.  The 
noble  Earl,  wiiosc  character  he  li8<l  long 
admired  for  honesty  and  for  consistoney 
(the  late  Earl  Grey),  whose  talents  had 
been  rarely  equalled  in  that  House,  but 
who  was,  alas !  no  longer  among  them, 
came  down  and  said  ho  was  empowered  by 
the  Crown  to  make  an  unlimited  number 
of  Peers  unless  they  allowed  the  Reform 
Bill  to  pass.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
They  no  longer  dared  to  resist  :  a  few,  it 
was  true,  resisted  to  the  last,  but  the  mea- 
sure was  passed,  fiut  leaving  tlint  period 
to  come  to  the  question  before  them,  he 
would  ask,  had  not  this  Parliament  been 
returned  to  support  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection i  Several  divisions  had  been 
taken  respecting  the  question  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  the  result  iiad  been,  the  main- 
tenance of  that  principle.  Hut  the  lea<Ier 
of  the  other  House  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  because  he  got  a  few  personal  follow- 
ers— some  10;)  out  of  350,  the  number  of 
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the  Conservative  party — he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms,  not  of  that  highminded 
and  honourable  and  constitutional  party, 
who  lent  him  their  support,  but  into 
the  very  arms  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  faction,  embraced  their  views, 
and  supported  their  policy — he  threw 
himself  upon  another  class  of  support- 
ers, too,  who,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  had  abandoned  the  principles  and 
belied  the  professions  upon  which  they 
were  returned.  He  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  and  to  their  own  order 
— to  their  own  existence  and  privileges — 
for,  depend  upon  it,  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  powerless  indeed  unless  thoy 
acted  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  affection, 
the  esteem,  the  respect  of  the  enlightened, 
the  highminded  people  of  this  country. 
Their  Lordsliips  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
tamper  too  lightly  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  very  Constitution  of  this  country 
itself  might  be  said  to  rest  ;  and  they 
ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  sanction  a  mea- 
sure which  might  )>c  attended  with  such 
disastrous  results,  until  the  people  had  a 
full  and  a  fair  opportunity  of  recording  their 
free,  unfettered  opinions  upon  the  change. 
Would  they  at  once  accede  to  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  whose  unconstitutional 
proceedings  were  mani^eBt — a  body  which 
would  level  in  the  dust  every  institution 
tliat  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Englisli- 
men  ?  Would  the  House  of  Lords  again 
desert  their  principles,  as  in  1832,  and 
leave  the  people  in  the  power  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  ?  He  would  say,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  who  was  a  greater  friend  to  cheap 
bread  than  he  was;  but  he  was  not  for 
destroying  British  agriculture — he  would 
have  corn  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
English  farmer  could  produce  it,  but  he 
would  not  ruin  him  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  a  section  of  manufacturers — he  would 
not  destroy  British  agriculture,  and  thus  be- 
come entirely  depeitlent  upon  the  foreigner 
— a  supply  which  might,  either  from  tlie  ill- 
will  of  the  Governments  of  those  countries,  or 
from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  be  found  to  be  a  most  precarious 
and  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on  ;  for  the  two 
great  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agriculturist  could  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  The  former  might  increase 
his  produce  as  he  pleased ;  but,  for  the  lat- 
ter, however  he  might  expend  his  capital, 
the  seed  time  and  harvest  time  were  not 
his  own — after  all,  the  return  for  bis  capi- 


tal came  from  the  Giver  and  the  Dispenser 
of  every  blessing  man  enjoyed.  Now,  if 
they  took  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  grown  in  this  country,  they  would 
find  that  from  the  superabundant  years 
there  was  sufficient  on  the  average  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people.  Being  his  own 
steward  over  three  properties  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties,  living  amongst  his  own  te- 
nantry, and  being  iu  constant  communica- 
tion with  them  as  he  had  been  for  thirty 
years,  he  knew  something  of  this  question; 
and  he  could  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  iu  the 
year  1835,  when  wheat  was  sold  at  34«. 
and  35*.  a  quarter,  the  farmers  gave  the 
wheat  to  the  pigs  and  to  the  horses  to  eat : 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarters  had  been 
expended  in  this  way  which  liad  never  been 
taken  into  account  at  all ;  but  if  there  had 
been  any  providence  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  have  treasured  up  that  super- 
abundant quantity — a  system  he  hadalways 
advocated  — therewould  have  hcen  sufficient 
at  other  times  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  He  was  no  advocate  for  high 
prices  for  agricultural  produce,  nor  did 
they  much  benefit  the  farmer  ;  for  wlien 
they  occurred  it  was  generally  between  the 
months  of  April  and  September,  when  the 
farmers  had  no  grain  on  hand — when,  in 
short,  the  market  was  supplied  by  specu- 
lators, who,  by  a  fallacious  system  of  keep- 
ing up  the  averages,  contrived  to  introduce 
foreign  corn  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
duty,  which  they  poured  into  the  markets 
at  the  very  time  when  the  home  supply 
would  be  available  by  the  han'est.  The 
poorer  farmers  were,  in  order  to  pay  their 
rent  and  taxes,  obliged  to  sell  in  a  falling 
market,  generally  about  Michaelmas.  Ho 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  those  free- 
trade  theorists,  that  the  wages  of  labour 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  corn.  Ho  had  seen  repeated  in- 
stances of  it.  But  some  said  that  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  would  not, 
after  all,  be  so  much  lowered — that  Lincoln 
Heath  and  such  places,  which  had  been 
reclaimed  at  a  great  expense,  which  was 
farmed  still  with  more  cost  than  richer  soils, 
would  not  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Well,  then,  he  answered  such  statements 
by  replying,  if  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  would  not  be  much  lowered,  why 
unsettle  the  whole  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Why  check  those  improvements  ? 
Why  disturb  men's  minds  ?  It  hod  been 
admitted,  that,  since  1842,  the  fiirmers 
and  landlords  had  spent  more  capital  on 
land,  than  for  the  ten  years  preceding. 
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And  why  wu  tliia?  Because  they  thoaf:^ht 
this  question  had  been  finally  adjusted — 
completely  settled  in  1842.  And  if  bread 
would  not  he  much  cheaper  than  it  was  at 
present,  why  should  they  deceive  those 
who  supjmrted  the  measure  on  the  ground 
solely  that  it  would  give  cheap  bread  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  com  would  be 
cheaper ;  and  the  effect  would  be,  that  not 
only  the  inferior  but  the  richer  soils  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  The  richer 
soils  would  l)e  burdened  with  poor  rates, 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  bear ;  and 
the  British  capitalist  wouM  fly  to  foreign 
countries  and  invest  his  money  in  laud,  as 
he  had  already  invested  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  foreign  railroads.  It  was 
asked,  where  was  the  com  to  come  from  ? 
There  need  be  no  fear  in  that  respect. 
Why,  in  America  alone  more  corn  might 
be  produced  than  all  Europe  would  require. 
In  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  now  living  there  it  was  stated, 
that  the  quantity  raised  last  year  in  the 
United  States  was  not  less  than  105,000,000 
of  quarters.  The  land  then  of  this  country 
must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  what  would 
become  of  those  persons  who  were  now 
employed  upon  it  ?  But  he  would  not 
trespass  further  on  their  time ;  and  he 
earnestly  implored  their  Lordships,  with- 
out any  consideration  to  private  feelings  or 
private  affections,  to  discharge  their  duty 
conscientiously,  and  to  reject  this  measure, 
lie  would  say  that  some  noble  Lords  were 
inclined  in  1846  to  take  the  same  course 
which  they  took  in  1 829  ;  but  he  implored 
them  not  to  do  so ;  for  if  they  gave  a  vote 
contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions, 
they  would  forfeit  not  only  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  country,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  their  own.  Several 
noble  Lords  had  expressed  to  him  the 
deep  regret  which  they  would  carry  to 
their  graves  that,  upon  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, they  had  been  induce«l  to  do  violence 
to  their  own  feelings  and  support  the  ex- 
isting Oovemment  of  the  day  ;  ami  their 
Lordships  might  depend  uj)on  it  that  if 
they  forfeited  again  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Kngland,  as  they  did 
n  1829,  from  that  moment  the  independ- 
ence of  their  Lordships'  House  would  cease. 
It  might  exist  as  a  House  of  Lords,  but  it 
would  be  de]>endent  upon  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Karl  of  CLARENDON:  I  can 
Msure  yoor  Lordships  that  I  shall  tres- 
p«M  very  briefly  upon  your  time,  for  I 
Lmre  the  satisfaction  of  not  finding  myself 


in  the  category  of  those  whom  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  has  so  solemnly 
warned  against  their  inconsistencies,  or 
upon  whose  consciences  he  expects  their 
votes  to  weigh  so  heavily.  1  have  no  new 
opinions  to  avow,  nor  old  ones  to  retract, 
having  rarely  missed  an  op|)ortunity,  since 
I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
of  stating  what  I  conscientiously  thought 
were  the  mischievous  effects  of  protection 
in  any  shape,  and  of  expressing  my  hope 
and  belief  that  the  time  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  Com  Laws  must  be 
abolished ;  still,  however,  as  I  trust  that 
this  is  the  last  time  yonr  Lordships  will  be 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  question,  I  cannot 
avoid  expressing  the  unfeigned  satisfaction 
with  which  I,  in  common  with  all  those 
who  desire  to  carry  out  the  ])rinciple8  of 
free  trade,  must  view  a  measure  which  will 
for  ever,  and  I  wish  I  could  add  at  once, 
extinguish  the  whole  protective  system,  and 
which  is  intrfiduced  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment can  impart  to  it.  It  little  matters 
now  by  what  causes  the  Government  may 
have  been  influenced,  whether  they  be  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience  during 
the  last  three  years — whether  they  be  the 
sound  arguments  of  their  opponents,  or  the 
diseased  potatoes  of  Ireland — all  doubtless 
had  their  part  in  btinging  about  that  de- 
cision which  we  learn  from  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  was  unanimous'  in  Decem- 
l)er  last,  with  the  important  exception  of 
my  noble  Friend  hin)self ;  and  no  one 
more  cordially  regrets  than  I  do  that  his 
doubts  upon  which  he  took  eight-and-forty 
hours  to  deliberate  were  not  so  resolved  as 
still  to  give  Her  Majesty  and  the  country 
the  advantage  of  his  senices  and  great 
talents.  I  rejoiced,  however,  that  such  a 
measure  as  this  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  ami  I  rejoiced  almost  as 
much  at  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
avowals  by  which  its  introductk)n  was  ac- 
companied, and  its  defence  has  been  con- 
ducted throughout  th*  long  and  weary 
ordeal  it  has  had  to  undergo ;  but  I  have 
never  looked  upon  this  as  a  triumph  to 
any  party  either  in  Parliament  or  in  tlw 
eoimtry,  or  tlie  qnestion  as  one  of  party 
at  all,  but  rather  as  one  of  facts  and  ex- 
])erienee  ;  for  of  all  subjects  the  Com  Laws 
is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  opinions 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  unavoid- 
ably been  undergoing  the  most  frequent 
modification  as  knowledge  was  acquired, 
as  science  advanced,  and  as  the  numbers 
and  wants   of   the    community  increased.' 
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Why,  the  different  Corn  Laws  themselves 
are  a  proof  of  this ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  country,  who  has  seriously 
reflected  upon  this  important  subject,  can 
affirm  that  during  thirty  years  his  views 
have  remained  the  same;  for  where  the 
elements  upon  which  judgment  is  formed 
are  themselves  variable,  opinions  must  be 
subject  to  modification ;  and  can  the  pro- 
tectionist party  say  that  their  minds  have 
escaped  this  process,  and  still  remain  un- 
influenced by  circumstances?  Will  they 
when  they  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  oflice,  as  they  now  do  the 
responsibilities  of  opposition — an  event 
which  may  speedily  occur — will  they  insist 
upon  maintaining  the  present  law  at  all 
hazards,  or  are  they  not  even  now  prepared 
to  admit  of  some  change  in  it  ?  Would 
they  not  now  gladly  accept  and  hail  as  a 
measure  of  salvation,  that  very  duty  of 
8*.,  which  five  years  ago  they  scornfully 
rejected  and  denounced  as  a  revolutionary 
plot  to  ruin  them  ?  Are  we  not  even 
threatened  with  some  such  proof  of  their 
change  of  opinion  when  this  Bill  goes  into 
Committee? — some  Amendment  which  will 
throw  overboard  their  whole  principle,  and 
which  will  demand  not  protection  for  agri- 
culture but  protection  for  the  Exchequer? 
I  repeat,  then,  this  is  no  political  question, 
but  one  of  facts  and  eapcrience  ;  and  I 
sincerely  regret,  therefore,  the  public  time 
lost,  and  the  public  injury  inflicted,  in  dis- 
cussing not  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  but  in 
demonstrating  that  it  was  a  party  question, 
though,  in  fact,  all  the  virulent  abuse  that 
has  been  expended  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  all  the  opposition  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  Minister,  even  more  than 
against  the  measure,  merely  proved  that 
he  was  influenced  by  higher  considerations 
than  those  of  party  ;  and  that  if  he  did 
forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  and  support 
of  his  political  Friends,  ho  sacrificed  them 
to  what  was  of  far  higher  importance — the 
public  good  :  he  can  have  had  no  other 
conceivable  motive,  except  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  for  doing  what  he  has  done.  With 
famine  advancing  at  rapid  strides  in  Ireland 
— (Ironical  cheering) — noble  Lords  may 
cry  "  hear,  hear!"  but  they  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  them  that  if  they  had  been 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  benches  last  Oc- 
tober and  had  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  other  official  quarters  the 
reports  that  reached  the  Government,  thoy 
would  not  have  dared  to  disregard  them  ; 
nor  woulil  they,  any  more  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  have  refrained  from  taking  measures 


for  relieving  the  Irish  people.  It  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  protect,  as  far  as  human 
n\eans  could  do  so,  that  country  from  starv- 
ation and  its  attendant  evils — disease  and 
turbulence;  and  he  might  in  November  last 
have  opened  the  ports  by  Order  in  Council 
— for  my  own  part  I  heartily  wish  he  had — 
indeed,  during  the  progress  of  the  debate 
he  was  told  by  one  of  the  protectionist 
leaders  that  he  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified in  so  doing  ;  and  he  was  formally 
invited  to  open  the  Irish  ports  by  others, 
who  thereby  admitted  that  the  existing 
law  is  inadequate  for  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  inefficient  when  tested  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Now,  this  is 
another  proof  of  change  of  opinion,  for  if 
this  party  had  stedfastly  adhered  to  their 
doctrine,  that  the  law  always  secures  an 
abundant  supply  at  reasonable  prices,  they 
should  have  insisted  upon  more  stringent 
protection  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  instead 
of  demanding  the  temporary  admission  of 
corn  free  of  all  duty.  I  shall  not  waste  a 
moment  in  observing  upon  the  absurdity 
and  the  impossibility  of  opening  the  Irish 
ports,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  1 7s.  upon 
com  in  the  English  ports  and  the  trade 
perfectly  free  between  the  two  countries  ; 
but  if  the  p6rts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  opened  in  November  last,  is  there 
any  human  being  who  thinks  that  after  a 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  for  si.v  or 
eight  months,  it  would  have  been  politic 
or  practicable  to  restore  them  ?  My  noble 
Friend  complained  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  give  him  no  guarantee  that  thoy 
should  be  reimposed — he  would  have  had 
much  greater  cause  for  complaint  if  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  a  pledge 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  have  redeemed. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  country  that 
upon  questions  of  food — questions  that 
may  really  be  called  vital  ones — can  dare 
to  disregard  public  opiuion,  or  to  precipitate 
the  conflict  thot  may  any  day  occur  :  and 
this  Bill  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
only  means  now  open  to  us  of  averting 
such  a  struggle  between  different  classes 
— the  only  kind  of  civil  war  that  our  man- 
ners and  state  of  civilization  now  admit 
of,  but  not  the  less  formidable  for  that — 
with  all  the  rancour  and  animosity  it  would 
leave  behind,  and  all  the  consequences  it 
would  entail  upon  those  who  eventually 
would  have  to  yield,  and  who  would  repent 
when  too  late  of  not  having  been  wise  in 
time.  The  noble  Duko  on  the  cross  benches 
declares  that  he  and  his  porty  have  been 
completely  taken  by  surprise  by  this  mea- 
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sure  ;  but  if  they  have  chosen  to  be  doaf 
and  blind  to  the  intentions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  country  lias  not  been  so — the 
country  lias  well  understood  what  be  was 
about,  and  in  which  direction  he  wns  steer- 
ing for  the  last  four  years.  Previously 
to  that  time,  however,  is  a  very  ditfereiit 
question,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have 
never  been  able  to  explain  how  statesmen 
of  acknowleilged  ex])erience  and  foresight 
— statesmen  who  must,  or  who  ought  to 
have  understood  the  wants  and  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
alone  they  could  safely  be  dealt  with — 
political  leaders  whose  speedy  advent  to 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment was  secure  —  how  they  could  have 
joine<l  in  maligning  the  motives  and  misre- 
presenting the  measures  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment, in  advocating  the  fallacies  which 
they  knew  it  would  soon  be  their  duty  to 
combat,  and  in  decrying  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  which  they  must  have  foreseen  they 
should  shortly  have  to  promote,  has,  I 
repeat,  always  a|)peared  inexplicable  to  my 
mind  upon  any  hypothesis  of  common  sense 
or  common  honesty.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
however,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country 
that  circumstances  since  that  time  have 
been  precisely  reversed,  and  that  upon  all 
questions  affecting  our  great  commercial 
interests  wo  have  had  a  Government  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  do  good,  and  an  oppo- 
sition without  the  will  to  thwart  them. 
During  these  four  last  years  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  never  ceased  to  speak  in  language 
intelligible  to  those  who  did  not  wilfully 
deceive  themselves.  Such  persons  alone 
can  have  believed  that  the  broad  principles 
of  commercial  policy  laid  down  by  him 
on  every  occasion  were  inapplicable  to  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that  when  he  thrcw^  wide 
open  the  gates  of  free  trade  he  did  so  only 
for  the  admission  of  colonial  asses,  and 
drugs,  and  furniture  woods,  and  a  few  hats 
•nd  boots,  and  resolutely  intended  to  close 
them  against  the  most  important  of  all 
commodities— the  food  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  always  under-fed  ])opulation. 
But  notwithstanding  the  abuntlaiit  notice 
of  his  intentions  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
— a  notice,  moreover,  which  has  been  well 
understood  even  by  those  who  pretend 
ignorance,  for  suspicion  and  denunciation 
of  him  for  his  speeches,  his  Tariff,  his 
Canadian  Corn,  and  his  ]>olitical  economy 
have  really  formed  the  staple  topics  at 
agricultural  meetings  for  the  last  three 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  important 
statements  of  Sir  James  Graham,  whose 


official  position  united  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary industry  make  him  more  than 
any  other  man  master  of  the  statistics  of 
this  country  —  notwithstanding  that  ho 
proved  year  after  year,  by  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  ehrapness  and  plenty  were  the 
real  foundation  of  our  pros|>erity,  that 
coincident  with  them  were  to  be  found 
greater  contentment,  diminution  of  crime, 
abatement  of  commotions,  improved  health, 
and  increased  commerce,  and  that  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  always 
disastrous  to  the  country ;  that  the  poor 
were  tempted  to  crime,  and  that  the  rates 
of  mortality  increased — notwithstanding  all 
this  the  agriculturists  have  affected  to  stand 
aghast  with  surprise,  and  have  loudly  raised 
the  cry  of  protection  to  native  industry, 
not,  as  formerly,  protection  to  agriculture ; 
that  would  be  rather  too  stale  and  too  exclu- 
sive for  the  present  times  and  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind.  And  there  again 
is  another  proof  of  change  of  opinion :  a 
more  coniprehen.sive  cry  was  require<l,  and 
protection  to  native  industry,  protection  to 
all  the  industrial  elasscB  of  the  country,  has 
been  substituted  ;  but  native  industry  in 
this  general  sense  does  not  want  you,  it  re- 
pudiates alike  your  new-born  sympathy  and 
your  woni-  out  legislation.  The  great  staple 
manufacturers  of  the  country — men,  somo 
of  whom  give  em|>loyment  to  from  1,000 
to  2,000  workmen,  and  pay  from  1 ,000i.  to 
2,000/.  a  week  in  wages — men  who,  give 
me  leave  to  .say,  are  as  much  or  even  more 
immediately  interested  than  your  Lordships 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  in  it  ;  tliey  want 
no  protection,  neither  do  the  manufacturers 
of  cloth  and  linen,  although  with  glove- 
makers,  and  bootmakers,  and  hatters,  and 
glass  manufacturers,  they  have  each  in 
tlieir  turn  thought  that  the  withdrawal  of 
protection  would  be  their  ruin,  but  now 
find  how  infinitely  more  they  prosper  with- 
out it  ;  and  they,  moreover,  have  had  the 
manliness  and  the  honesty  to  avow  it ;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  one  iioglo  instance  in  the 
commercial  histoid  of  this  country  where 
consumer  or  producer  has  been  injured  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  prohibitory  system. 
Well,  then,  as  native  industry  stands  in  no 
need  of  protection,  the  ]>atriotism  and  in-  j 
dignation  which  have  been  raised  in  its  I 
behalf  must  return  to  the  source  from 
which  they  sprung,  to  agriculture  ;  and  I 
quite  agree  with  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches,  that  the  interests  rightly 
underst<K>d  <if  all  persons  engaged  in  that 
important  branch  of  industry  are  identical. 
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I   quite   agree   in  the   affectionate  assur- 
ances given  to  tenant  farmers  and  Jay  la- 
bourers at  those  convivial  meetings  which 
have  multiplied  so  prodigiously  since  the 
repeal    of   the   Com   Laws   was   seriously 
agitated,   that  the  landlords,   and  tenant 
farmers,   and  labourers,   were  all  in   one 
boat ;   that  they  must  pidl  together,  and 
swim  together,  or  sink  together ;  that  there 
could  be  no  separation  of  interests ;   I  quite 
admit  it :    hut  if  these  interests  are  em- 
bodied in,  or  identified  with,  a  system  of 
protection,  I  utterly  deny  it.     I  defy  any 
one  to  show  that  the  labourers  have  gained 
by  that  system,  or  are  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  its  maintenance.    The  noble  Duke 
has  drawn  a  lively  picture  of  the  thatch 
under  which  they  live,  and  the  good  air 
in  which  they  work ;  but  not  a  word  has 
he  said  of  their  wages,  of  the  Gs.  or  7s. 
a  week  upon  which  a  man  and  his  fami- 
ly are  said  to  support  themselves  in  some 
counties;  consider  that,  my  Lords,  consider 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  food  by 
which  with  them  life  is  sustained;  consider 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  their 
hopeless  life  of  toil,  their  impossibility  of 
saving — hardly  of  existing  ;   consider  the 
evidence  of  the    numerous   medical    men 
from   all   parts  of  the  country  examined 
two  years  ago  before  the  Committee  on 
medical   relief  administered  to  the  popr; 
their  answers  without  exception  were,  that 
large  portions  of  the  labouring  classes  were 
miserably  under-fed,  and  that  that  was  the 
reason   why  so  many  of  them  could   not 
perform  a  proper  day's  work,  nor  recover 
from  sickness  when  they  fell  ill.      I  will 
defy  any  one,  then,  to  show  that  the  la- 
bourer can  sink  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  he  now  is  under  the  protective  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  no  interest  in 
upholding  it.     Next  come  the  tenant  farm- 
ers— and  I  will  admit  that  some  of  them 
who  have  neither  capital,  nor  education, 
nor  experience,  men  who  take  200  or  300 
acres  of  land  as  they  would  a  public  house, 
but  who  have  no  more  business  to  be  fann- 
ers  than   they  have    to   be    jewellers — I 
admit  that  such  men  may  require  artificial 
means  to  save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  incapacity  ;   and  that  they, 
perhaps,  will  be  unable  to  hear  up  against 
competition.     1  am  aware  thot  in  saying 
this  I  expose  myself  to  being  classed  with 
those  whom  my  noble  Friend  accuses  of 
cruelty  and  hcartlessness  ;   but  his  argu- 
ments, if  carried  to  their  legitimate  extent 
and   practically  acted  upon,  would   check 
every    attempt   at   progress,    and   always 


make  improvement  wait  upon  ignorance: 
they  are  jus't  as  valid  against  home  compe- 
tition as  against  foreign ;  they  would  have 
been  quite  as  applicable  in  favour  of  spade 
husbandry  against  the  plough,  or  against 
the  spinning-jenny  in  favour  of  the  distaff. 
But  to  the  good  fanner,  to  the  man  who 
has  the  necessary  capital,  and  education, 
and  intelligence,  who  does  not  obstinately 
adhere  to  the  system  and  the  implements 
of  his  forefathers,  who  receives  every  new 
improvement  as  a  boon,  who  watches  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  their  practical 
application   in  order  to  turn  them  to  his 
own  use,  and  has  confidence   that  he   is 
secure  of  reaping  the  profits  of  his  own 
investment  and  skill,  to  such  men  compe- 
tition will,  in  agriculture  as  in  every  other 
business  of  life,  prove  but  a  healthy  stimu- 
lus.    Supposing,  however,  that  the  worst 
fears  of  the  worst  alarmists  were  at  first  to 
be  verified — that  we  were  inundated,  as  it 
is  called,  with  all  this  foreign  corn  which 
is  to  pour  in  upon  us.  Heaven  only  knows 
whence  or  how,  though  to  judge  from  the 
language  of  some  we  might  expect  it  to 
roll  in  upon  die  waves  of  the  ocean,  and 
be  delivered  gratis  at  every  man's  door ; 
for  it   now  would  seem  sufficient  to  read 
or  hear  of  any  great  plain  in  the  heart  of 
Russia,  or  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
at  once  to  jump   to  the  conclusion   that 
twenty  or  thirty  bushels  an   acre  of  the 
finest   wheat   will   be   immediately  grown 
there,   and  sent  here  at  25s.  or  30*.   a 
quarter,    without    the    smallest    reference 
being  necessary  to  want  of  capital   and 
skill,    to    inveterate    habits   of    had    hus- 
bandry,  to  cost  of  transport   or  vicinity 
to  places   of  shipment ;   when   really  one 
should  think   that  with   Ireland  close   to 
our  doors,  governed  by  our  laws,  exposed 
to  our  example,  far  less  taxed  than  our- 
selves, commanding,  as  she  ought  to  do, 
our  capital,  and  possessing  every  advan- 
tage for  becoming  the  granary  of  this  coun- 
try and  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign 
supplies,  but  where  much  of  the  land  is  ab- 
solutely lying  in  waste,  where  all  of  it  is 
but  half  cultivated,  and  from  whence,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year,  we  have  annual- 
ly derived  a  less  and  less  supply  of  wheat ; 
— with  such  a  picture  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  drawn  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and 
with  such  a  practical  example  under  our 
eyes  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  habits 
of  a   nation  under  all   the  circumstances 
most  favourable  instead  of  most  adverse 
to  such  a  change,  one  should  really  think 
that  we  might  spare  ourselves  this  bugbear 
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of  inundation.  But  nupposin^  it  to  occur, 
and  that  all  at  once  millions  uf  human 
beings  were  to  be  cursod  with  an  abundant 
Bupplj  of  human  food,  well,  all  that  in  this 
impossible  supposition  could  happen  to  the 
tenant  farmer  would  l>e  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  same  rent,  that  he  must  have  some 
reduction  until  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  abroad  had  raised  its  price  to  the 
level  of  that  produced  at  home,  or  until 
he  found  the  means  of  successfully  meet- 
ing this  foreign  competition  ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  is  what  it  is  all  reducible  to,  to  an 
hypothetical,  and,  as  I  am  convinced, 
groundless  apprehension  of  reduced  rents  ; 
but  in  saying  this  I  neither  mean  to  im- 
pute selfish  motives  to  any  one,  nor  to 
doubt  the  conscientious  convictions  of  those 
who  think  that  any  material  reduction  in 
the  value  of  land  would  be  hurtful  to  all 
classes  of  our  countrymen  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  my  own  convictions, 
founded  upon  no  brief  or  careless  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  subject,  that  this  is 
solely  a  landlords'  question,  and  that  it  is 
to  their  alarms  we  owe  all  this  fierce  op- 
position to  the  measure,  all  these  charges 
of  treachery  and  these  lamentations  over 
native  industry,  not  a  syllable  of  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  heard  here  when 
the  duties  on  silks,  on  cloth,  on  linens,  on 
gloves,  or  hats,  or  boots,  or  furniture,  were 
reduced — when  the  exportation  of  machin- 
ery was  permitted,  or  any  of  those  various 
changes  affecting  productive  industry,  and 
involving  foreign  competition,  which  for 
the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  adopt.  The  British  lion 
was  not  roused,  and  the  British  sun  did 
not  set  for  ever  u|)on  any  of  these  occa- 
sions ;  it  is  only  when  corn,  or  cattle,  or 
wool,  or  hops,  or  opplcs,  are  meddled  with, 
that  we  hear  of  treachery  and  dishonour, 
and  men  deserting  their  colours,  and  who, 
if  they  had  been  in  India  lately,  would  all 
have  run  away  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
things  we  grow,  not  the  things  we  make, 
are  touched,  that  we  arrive  at  the  true 
Parliamentary  definition  of  native  industry. 
But,  I  say,  that  all  this  arises  fnmi  a  hy- 
pothetical and  groundless  fear,  because  we 
Know  that  in  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  8<nenco  and  proctice  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  stimulus  given  to  produc- 
tion during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  price 
of  corn  has  fallen  50  per  cent.,  while  the 
rental  of  the  country  has  increased  16  or 
1 7  |>cr  cent. ;  and  that  the  price  of  wheat 
cannot,  therefore,  bo  taken  as  any  test  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  of 


the  landowner  ;  and  that  it  would  be  just 
as  true  to  affirm  that  because  a  piece  of 
cotton,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
worth  25$.  now  sells  for  5».,  the  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  have  suffered,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact.  These 
fears  are  groundless,  however,  although 
some  of  your  Lordships  will  doubtless  at 
first  be  considerable  losers ;  my  noble 
Friend,  for  instance,  who  I  am  sure  con- 
scientiously believes  everything  he  asserts, 
and  who  I  am  equolly  sure  will  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  ruin  he  has  so  confidently 
predicted  to  his  tenants,  by  lowering  his 
rents  some  50  or  60  per  cent,  directly  that 
this  Bill  becomes  law ;  yet  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  a  gratuitous,  though  I  admit  a 
necessary,  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that 
competition  for  his  farms  will  soon  force 
him  into  the  enviable  jM)sition  of  recog- 
nising his  error,  and  increosing  his  income. 
I  say  again  the  alarm  is  groundless,  be- 
cause it  gives  no  sign  of  existence  ;  no 
stimulus  has  been  unapplied,  no  effort  has 
been  wanting  to  raise  a  panic,  whether  em- 
anating from  Parliamentary  speeches,  or 
protectionist  londlords,  or  newspapers,  or 
from  agricultural  societies,  or  from  that 
great  central  focus  of  alann — No.  1 7,  New 
Bond  Street ;  but  they  have  all  fallen  still- 
born, for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  provin- 
cial, a!<sembly  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  last  week  at  Willis's  Rooms  as  any 
proof  of  panic,  when  I  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  four  months  that  the  measure 
of  the  Government  has  been  before  the 
country,  farmers  have  made  no  preparation 
for  the  oncoming  calamity  by  turning  off 
their  labourers,  or  lowering  their  wages. 
Tenants,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  will  hold 
on  their  farms  or  renew  their  leoses  at  the 
same  or  sometimes  at  higher  rents  since 
the  full  extent  of  their  approaching  misfor- 
tunes was  explained  to  them  ;  and  land, 
notwithstanding  so  much  of  it  is  about  to 
he  thrown  out  of  cultivation  as  to  become 
barren  waste,  will  unaccountably  sell  at 
its  accustomed  price.  I  again  repeat  that 
these  apprehensions  are  groundless,  be- 
cause the  greatest  alannist  is  not  prepared 
to  act  upon  his  assertions,  or  to  prove  his 
own  belief  in  them  by  selling  his  estate  at 
a  depreciated  value ;  and  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  if  ony  one  of  your  Lordships  will  this 
evening  publiclj'  announce  that  he  is  pre- 
pare<l  to  accept  four  or  two  years'  pur- 
chase for  his  estate  less  than  its  marketable 
value  eight  months  ago,  his  diflficulty  will 
be,  not  in  finding  a  purchaser,  but  in  de- 
ciding among  the  host  of  competitors  for 
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his  property,  by  wliom  within  the  next  few- 
days  he  wiU  be  assailed.     One  of  two  things 
must  be   admitted,  either  these  fears  are 
groundless,     or    they   have    a   reasonable 
foundation.     If  the  former — if  there  be  no 
real  cause  for  alarm — if  the  free  admission 
of  com   into  England  be  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce etfeets  materially  ditferent  from  those 
which  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  Channel   Islands,  where  the 
corn    trade  being  perfectly  free    and    the 
people  able  to  take  the  most    favourable 
moments  for  importing  it,  and  in  quanti- 
ties not  capable  of  influencing  the  German 
markets,  the  average  price  of  wheat  from 
1820  to  1840  inclusive  has  been  51*.  9d. 
in  Guernsey,  and  in  Jersey  from  40«.   to 
50«.  per  quarter.      If  it  be  not  really  be- 
lieved that  we  are  so  destitute  of  capital, 
and  skill,  and    enterprise,  that  in  every- 
thing we  must  be  beaten  by  everybody — 
if  it  can  be  doubted  that  the  agriculturists 
of  England  have  more  capital  and  greater 
akiU  than  any  others,  a  more  fertile  soil 
aod  as  goml  a  climate.     [Lord  Stanhope  : 
No  !]     The  noble  Lord  says  "  No  ;"  but  I 
should  like  him  to  tell  mc  what  country 
possesses  so  many  agricultural  advantages. 
Can  he  compare  those  of  Germany  to  ours  ? 
can  he  deny  that  our  land  produces  more 
than  any  other,  that  our  farmers  have  bet- 
ter breeds  of  cattle,  better  roads,  better 
markets,  and  cheaper  labour  for  the  work 
done  ?  and  of  this  last  point  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;  for  although  the  numerous  Eng- 
lish labourers  who  have  for  some  time  past 
been  employed  abroad  in  the  hard  work  of 
constructing  railways  receive  twice  as  much 
wages  as  the  foreign  labourers,  yet  the  ca- 
pitalists  who  employ  them   consider  this 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  more  than 
double  labour  they  perform.     Well,  then, 
if  all  this  be  true,  neither  rents,  nor  agri- 
cultural profits,  nor  the  value  of  land  will 
suffer  ;  and  the  opposition  that  has  been 
raised  against  a  measure  by  which  a  more 
regular  supply  of  food  will  be  secured  to 
the  people  is  both  unjust  and  mischievous ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  the   apprehensions 
are  well  founded  and  the  price  of  corn  will 
greatly  fall — to  what  price  however  it    is 
not  easy  to  say  ;  where  the  calculations  of 
loss  arc  so  vague  and  are  so  little  founded 
upon  facts  or  experience,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  upon  any  particular  point  in   the  de- 
scending scale  of  prices  upon  which  alarm- 
ists would  agree  ;  but  perhaps  10».  a  quar- 
ter would  not   be   an    exaggerated  inter- 
pretation of  that  total  ruin  which  by  some 
is  so  confidently  predicted  ;  and  I  observed 


that  that  amount  of  loss  was  the  basis  of 
my  noble   friend's  calculations — in  other 
words,   that  our  wheat  must  fall   10*.   in 
order  to  be  on   a  level  with  the    foreign 
wheat  that  enters  into  competition  with  it. 
Well,  but  what   is   that  but    saying  that 
corn  can  be  bought  elsewhere  cheaper  by 
10*.  a  quarter  than  our  own,  and  that  of 
that  advantage  the  community  is  deprived 
by  the  existing  law  ?  and  taking  the  con- 
sumption at  20,000,000  of  quarters   annu- 
ally, the  agriculturists  would  thereby  im- 
pose a  tax  of  10,000,000i.  sterling  upon 
the  people — double  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax — not  one  farthing  of  which  goes 
into  the  Exchequer,  or  alleviates  other  bur- 
dens, and  not  one  farthing  of  which  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords  ;  if  it  did, 
there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  system, 
and  no  small  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice 
in  the  abandonment  of  it  ;  but  this  enor- 
mous tax  would  simply  be  paid  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  and  be  as  abso- 
lutely wasted  as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.     I  cannot  conceive  that  there  should 
be  a  question  about  the  uncompensated  in- 
jury that  this  would  produce,  and  I  will 
endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  now  been   saying.     I  will  suppose 
that  two  vessels  are   lying  side  by  side  in 
the  port  of  London.     The  one  from  Dant- 
zic  with  com  on  board  at  30».  a  quarter, 
the  other   from   Hull  with  wheat  of   the 
same  quality  at  40«.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  to  which  of  these  ships  the  labour- 
ing man,  or  indeed  the  wealthy  man,  would 
go  for  his  supply.     He  goes  to  the  Dantzic 
vessel,  but  finds  it  guarded  by  tidewaiters 
who  order  him  to  pass  on  to  the  other, 
where  he  pays  21.  for  the  eight  bushels  of 
com,  which  from  the  first  vessel  he  might 
have  obtained  for  30s. ;   and  not  all  the  in- 
genuity of  my  noble   Friend  will   render 
that  man  grateful  for  the  protection  thus 
vouchsafed  to  him,  nor  make  him  believe 
that  it  secures  to  him  and  to  his  family  as 
much  as  they  want  to  eat  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable price  ;  and  do  you   suppose  that 
the  manufacturer  will  thank  you  for  your 
protection  to  native  industry,  which  makes 
the  labourer  pay  25  per  cent,  dearer  for 
the  food    that    he    must  have,  instead  of 
buying  with  it  the  clothing  and  the  com- 
forts that  he   must   then    manage  to   do 
without  ?     Will  not  the  manufacturer  con- 
sider that  the    Legislature    has    thus  de- 
prived  him  of  a  customer  ;  and  will  not 
these  two  men  agree  that  as  both  are  in- 
jured by  the  law,  and  that  as  people  could 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  laws  which 
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did  good  to  no  one,  that  all  the  advantage 
must  \hs  for  the  productjr  of  tho  corn,  and 
that  into  his  pocket  had  gone  this  addi- 
tional 10».,  this  '25  percent,  of  the  poor 
man's  wages,  which  to  him  would  have 
given  comforts,  and  to  the  manufacturer 
custom  i  Yet  this  8U])po8ition  would  be  en- 
tirely erroneous,  the  producer  of  the  com 
would  not  have  touched  a  farthing  of  it,  he 
gains  no  more  than  the  producer  of  any 
other  commodity,  for  tho  rent  of  land  as- 
suredly never  exceeds  the  profits  derivable 
from  any  other  business  ;  and  yet  agricul- 
ture has  had  far  greater  advantages,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  such,  than  any 
other  productive  industry,  but  always  with 
worse  results.  The  system  has  been 
created  by  the  landlords :  the  laws  have 
been  passed  by  themselves,  for  themselves, 
just  when,  and  how  they  pleased  ;  and  yet 
no  branch  of  business  has,  all  things  con- 
sidered, made  less  progress ;  none  has  been 
80  often  in  distress,  none  has  so  often,  or 
more  piteously  soUcited  and  obtained  legis- 
lative relief ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
ject the  measure  now  before  you,  and  to 
persevere  in  a  system  which  not  only  the 
principal  leaders  of  party,  but  the  principal 
possessors  of  land  in  this  country  look  upon 
as  obsolete,  unnecessary,  and  hurtful.  A 
system  which  the  most  ardent  or  the  most 
reckless  protectionist  would  not  venture  to 
guarantee  for  three  years,  which  he  knows 
the  first  deficient  harvest  must  sweep  away 
when  further  resistance  would  become  too 
dangerous,  but  when  concession  extorted 
by  compulsion  would  lose  all  its  grace  and 
the  best  portion  of  its  usefulness.  It  is 
for  such  a  system  as  this,  that  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  England  would  peril  the 
proud  position  they  now  hold  ;  a  position 
which  no  other  class  in  any  country  of 
the  world  can  boast  of,  and  in  lieu  of  that 
homage,  which  is  really  the  fittest  word 
for  the  feelings  with  which  their  wealth, 
and  rank,  and  social  position,  and  as  a 
body  their  general  usefulness  are  regarded, 
they  would  expose  themselves  to  a  con- 
tinued social  conflict,  ond  to  that  tremen- 
dous prtwer  ot  association  which  the  money, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  active  enmity  of 
the  industrious  and  middle  classes  would 
infallibly  bring  to  boar  against  them,  lie- 
fore  I  sit  down,  i  desire,  with  your  Lord- 
ships' permission  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
what  is  novel  and  much  maligned,  but 
to  mv  mind,  an  important  and  beneficial 
feature  in  the  systt'm  of  commercial  policy 
which  we  are  about  to  adopt,  viz.,  that  of 
meeting,  and  I  will  confidently  add,  of  de- 


feating, hostile  tariff's  by  a  friendly  one — 
that  of  admitting  freely  the  productions 
of  countries  which  exclude  our  own.  1 
have  on  former  occasions  expressed  my 
earnest  hope  that  diplomacy  would  no 
longer  he  resorteil  to  for  the  purpose  of 
liberalizing  the  commercial  systems  of  other 
countries ;  and  I  have  expressed  my  belief, 
founded  upon  some  little  knowledge  and 
experience,  that  all  future  attempts  to 
effect  this  by  negotiation  or  treaty,  would, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  end  in  failnre ; 
for  all  such  negotiations  imply  ri-ciproeity 
and  an  interchange  of  equivalents,  which 
it  is  found  impossible  to  adjust  with  satis- 
faction to  tho  various  interests  on  both 
sides  concerned  ;  and  the  consequence  al- 
most invariably  is  that  if  a  treaty  be  con- 
cluded one  of  the  contracting  parties  con- 
siders itself  overreached,  and  is  an  x  ions 
to  evade  the  stipulations  or  abridge  the 
term  of  its  engagement,  as'in  the  case  of 
the  Brazils  for  instance ;  or  else  the  nego- 
tiations after  being  long  protracted  are 
finally  broken  off,  as  in  the  cases  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  with- 
in the  last  twentj'  years,  leaving  the  non- 
contracting  parties  less  amicably  disposed 
towards  each  other  than  when  they  com- 
menced, and  more  firmly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  their  reciprocal, 
or  as  they  suppose  adverse  interests,  and 
thus  they  continue  to  wage  that  war  of 
custom-houses,  which  is  hurtful  alike  to 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  every 
country.  The  only  wise  and  practical 
course  is  for  each  nation  to  pursue  that 
w-hich  it  believes  to  be  best  for  itself,  and 
to  disregard  the  policy  adopted  by  others; 
and  surely,  the  fact  of  our  being  a  heavily 
taxed  peojile  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
pay  dearer  than  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
modities wo  want,  and  which  are  product>d 
abroad.  The  income  tax,  and  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  the  poor  rates,  arc  all  so  many 
reasons  for  not  superadding  to  them  the 
Custom-house  tax,  exce]>t  for  purjioses  of 
revenue.  The  illiberality  of  other  coun- 
tries is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  although  we  may 
not  at  first  be  able  to  sell  in  the  dearest; 
it  is  no  reason  for  our  inflicting  upon  our- 
selves a  double  penalty.  We  have  but  to 
look  to  our  own  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  we  advance  them,  we  shall  give 
an  example  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  follow  ;  for  as  other  countries  unfor- 
tunately will  not  moke  us  a  present  of 
their  commodities  which  we  want,  they 
must  take  in   exchange   the    commodities 
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we  have  to  give ;  but  then  we  are  usually 
told  that  this  may  be  very  true,  that  they 
will   send  us    their  productions,  but  they 
will  take  nothing  but  bullion  in  return.     I 
shall,  however,  not  waste  the  time  of  this 
House  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  no 
distinction    between    the    precious    metals 
and  any  other  commodity,  and  that  to  ob- 
tain gold  and  silver,  we  must  have  exported 
to  the  Brazils  or  to  Mexico  some  produc- 
tions of  our  own  of  which  those  countries 
stood  in  need  ;  but  I  totally  deny  that  any 
such  result  would  permanently  ensue.     It 
may   arise    under    extraordinary    circum- 
stances, as  in  1839  and  18411,  when,  owing 
to  our  deficient  harvests  and  our  sliding 
scale,  we  had  to  import  nearly  3,000,000 
quartersof  com  at  a  cost  of  about  7,000,000?. 
sterling  suddenly,  when  no  preparation  could 
be  made  for  payment  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  trade,  and  when,  consequently,  this  com 
bad  to  be  paid  for  in  bullion,  the  only  me- 
dium available  for  the  emergency.   At  that 
time  the  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England 
sunk  from  9,3O0,000Z.   in   the  month   of 
January  1839,  to2,500,000i.  in  the  month 
of  October — 7,000,000?.  sterling  were  with- 
drawn in  the  space  of  nine  months ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  bank  of  France 
alone,  we  were  preserved  from  the  misfor- 
tune and  the  disgrace  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy.    But  what   has  been   the    conse- 
quence since  ?     Why,  upon  its  being  as- 
certained that  we  shoidd  annually  require 
from  the  Continent  about  1,500,000  quar- 
ters of  com,  due  pre])arations  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  commerce  have  been  made 
for  meeting  this   importation ;  and  I  beg 
the  special  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ZoUverein  in  1833,  our 
exportations    to    Germany  after  a  partial 
decline  remained  stationary  at  rather  more 
than  4,500,000/.  annually  down  to  the  years 
1838  and  1839,  during  which  period,  little 
or  no  com  was  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  that  since  those  years  our  importation 
of  com  having  been  considerable  and  re- 
gidar,  our  exports  to  Germany  hove  risen 
from  4,800,000?.  in  1837  to  6,700.000?. 
in  1844,  and  no  derangement  in  our  mo- 
netary system  has  taken  place.     As  a  fur- 
ther illustration,  I  will  advert  to  the  case 
of  France,  where  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion  of    18.30,    a    Mixed    Commission,    of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member, 
was  appointed  to  sit  at  Paris  with  the  ob- 
ject of  placing  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  two  countries  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing;   and   although  the  able  and  en- 


lightened men  named  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, one  of  whom  was  M.  Duchatel, 
the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were 
quite  as  desirous  as  their  English  colleagues 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  reconcile  adverse  interests  or  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  equivalents,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  suspended.     At  that  time  the 
value   of  our  exports   to   France    did    not 
reach   500,000?. — an    amount    really   dis- 
graceful, when  we  consider  the  contiguity 
of  the  two  countries  and  the  reciprocal  need 
of  each  other  in  which  they  stand — since 
then  the  French  tariff  has  continued   in 
imabated  hostility;    but  it  has  been    our 
policy  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  a  great 
variety  of  French  commodities,  and  what 
has  been  the  result*    Why,  that  the  value 
of   our   exports  to   France  has   increased 
from  47G.OOO?.  in  1833,  to  2,000,000?.  in 
1 845.     This  export  trade,  moreover,  is  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  articles,  but  includes 
all  the  different  manufactured  productions 
of  this  country.     Facts  such  as  these  can- 
not fail  to  have  their  due  weight  with  your 
Lordships ;  but  I  will  fiirther  illustrate  the 
subject  by  referring  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  tariffs  are  absolutely  prohibitory, 
and  what  do  we  see  there  ?     Why,  that  Bri- 
tish goods,  cheap  and  abundant,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
enact  a  prohibitive  system,  and  another  and 
a  very  different  one  to  enforce  it ;  so  true  is 
it  that  tiie  interests  of  men  are  always  more 
powerful  than  the  laws  made  to  restrain 
them.     The  smuggler  is  always  at  hand  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  legislator ;  and  he 
will  always  provide  that  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  or  in  other  words  trade,  shall 
flow  in  a  natural,  though  it  may  be  in  an 
unlawful   channel.     I   do  not   defend   the 
system,  I  am  only  dealing  with  facts  ;  and 
I  say  that  the  contraband  trade  invariably 
exists  where  prohibtory  duties  prevail,  not 
only  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  in  Italy, 
from  Belgium  and  Switzerland  into  France, 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Russian  fron- 
tier ;   the  ZoUverein  cannot  guard  against 
it,  it  is  found  in  activity  upon  the  boundary 
line  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica.    Napoleon  with  all  his  power,  and  all 
the  means  at  his  command,  could  not  pre- 
vent it— his  attempts  to  do  so  were  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  his  downfall.     We  our- 
selves,  in  our  circumscribed  limits,  with 
our  well-organized  coast  guard  and  revenue 
forces,  we  could  not  under  the  prohibitory 
system  prevent  the  unlimited  introduction 
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of  silk  goods,  we  cannot  now  prevent  a 
greater  quantity  of  tobacco  being  smuggled 
into  the  country  than  passes  tlirough  the 
Custom-house,  and  no  human  power  can 
prevent  it  but  by  rtMidering  the  smuggler's 
trade  an  unprofitable  one.  We  need  not 
then  have  any  the  slightest  apprehension 


of  the  prohibitory  system  of  the  ZoUverein. 
In  Norway,  the  duties  upon  woven  goods 
have  been  lowered  in  consequence  of  our 
reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ;  and  as  to 
the  United  States,  if  my  noble  Friend  had 
read  the  whole  of  the  paper  from  which  he 
quoted,  your    Lordships  would    have   dis- 


as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  productions    covered  what  my  noble   Friend   certainly 


of  other  countries  will  be  paid  for  by  us ; 
and  we  may  safely  rely  that  if  trade  exists 
at  all  it  will  be  beneficial  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  know  that  the  recent 
speeches  of  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Cunin  Gri- 
daine  have  been  triumphantly  referred  to 
as  proofs  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  Franco  in  return  for  our  liberality; 
but  I  view  these  speeches  in  no  such  light. 
I  think  they  were  most  proper  and  prudent 
speeches,  particularly  on  the  eve  of  a  ge- 
neral election.  I  am  sure  we  heard  much 
worse  here  before  our  own  last  general 
election  ;  but  no  Minister  of  a  representa- 
tive Government  can  ever  be  expected  to 
originate  measures  which  disturb  powerful 
and  protected  interests  until  he  is  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  until  the  question 
in  fact,  as  with  ourselves,  has  been  settled 
out  of  doors,  and  is  ripe  for  legislation 


did  not  lead  you  to  expect,  viz.,  that  m 
that  most  able  document,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  submits  to  Congress 
the  expediency  of  entirely  abandoning  the 
system  of  protection,  and  of  levying  no 
duties  but  for  purposes  of  revenue,  I  will 
not,  however,  weary  your  Lordships  by  any 
further  attempts  to  show,  that  although 
we  may  for  some  time  to  come  expect  in 
other  countries  a  continuance  of  those  er- 
rors which  in  our  own  arc  gradually  yield- 
ing to  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  that 
the  universal  tendency  must  be  towards  a 
freer  interchange  of  the  respective  produc- 
tions of  different  countries,  and  towards  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  low  duties 
are  always  most  profitable  to  the  revenue. 
In  fact,  the  whole  system  by  which  human 
intercourse  has  hitherto  been  so  mischiev- 
ously obstructed  is  fast  crumbling  away. 


and  it  is  only  when  the  French  people  be-    and  is  about  to  find  its  level  among  a  host 

of  other  exploded  fallacies  and  antiquated 
superstitions.     As  for  ourselves,  impelled 
as  we  are  by  the  necessity  of  penetrating 
into  new  markets,  and  of  providing  an  in- 
creased demand  for  our  increasing  powers 
of  production,   we   are  about  to  adopt    a 
policy  which  other  countries  will  and  must 
follow,  not  as  a  concession  to  us  but  for 
their  own  interests  ;   a  policy  by  which  wo 
sholl  extend  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
carry  into  execution  that  low  of  God  by 
which  men  are  destined  to  be  of  mutual 
assistance   to   each  other,  but  by  which 
above  all  wo  shall  give  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive guarantees  for  placing  upon  a  solid 
foundation  that  greatest  and  most  ines- 
timable blessing — peace.     It  is  for  these 
reasons,  I  think,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment act  most  wisely  in  proposing  to 
regulote  our  foreign  commerce  without  re- 
ference to  the  policy  of  other  countries  ; 
and  with  respect  to  our  domestic  concerns, 
OS  I  am  convinced  that  no  time  more  fa- 
vouroble  thou  the  present — a  period  of  coni- 
])arative  prosperity — con  present  itself  for 
effecting  a  change  of  system  with  less  dis- 
turbance ond  dislocation  of  existing  inter- 
ests, 1  eaniostly  hope  that  this  House  moy 
in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to  assent  to  a  measure 
which  will  remove  the  chief  source  of  dis- 
cord from  among  us,  and  which  in  my  con- 


come  convinced,  without  any  reference  to 
foreign  countries,  that  it  is  not  for  their 
interest  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  bad 
iron,  and  to  submit  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  use  inferior  implements,  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  ;  it  is  only 
when  they  become  convinced  it  is  not  for 
their  interest  to  pay  extravagantly  for  the 
wood,  which    for   the  sole  benefit  of   the 
owners  of  forests  they  are  compelled  to 
consume,  when  from  Belgium  or  England 
they  might  obtain  a  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  coal ;  it  is  only  when  they  be- 
come fully  alive   to   these   and   other  un- 
compensated tributes  which  they  pay  for 
their  protective  system,  that  they  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  it  as   they  hove  before 
done  with  other  obnoxious  privileges.    Pub- 
lic  opinion,  however,  in  France,  is  daily 
more  and  more  directed  to  these  subjects  ; 
and  I  can  assure  my  noble  Friends  on  the 
cross  benches  that  a  free-trade  leogue  with 
•  Duke  at  the  head  of  it,  is  now  established 
at  Paris.     The  Neaymliton  Government  has 
already  made  groat  reductions   in  the  du- 
ties on  cottons,  woollen  gtHxls,  and  salt  fish. 
The  example  has  been  foUowi-d  in  the  I'a- 
pol  States.     The  Sardinian  Government  is 
liberalizing  its  commercial  system.      Prus- 
sia, within  the  last  year,  has  made  a  de- 
cided stand  against  any  further  extension 
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science  I  believe  will  be  advantageous  to 
all  classes  of  tbe  community,  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  wise  and  discriminating  regard 
for  the  varying  circumstances  and  compli- 
cated interests  of  this  great  country. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  that 
he  could  not  but  regret  to  see  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  introduce  such  a  measure  as 
that  before  them  ;  for  he  thought  there  had 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  when  such  a  measure  had  been 
less  required ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that, 
instead  of  promoting  that  peace  and  har- 
mony which  the  nolde  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down  contemplated  it  would,  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  calculated  to  inflict  great  and 
extensive  injury  on  the  interests  of  the 
country — his  opinion  being,  that,  whatever 
might  bo  said  is  to  the  soundness  of  free 
trade  in  the  abstract,  it  was  by  no  means 
8|)plicable  to  the  varied  and  complicated 
interests  of  JIngland.  It  had  been  observed, 
that  our  exports  with  France  had  very  con- 
siderably increased  of  late,  which  increase 
was  attributed  to  commercial  relaxations 
there ;  but  might  it  nut  be  rather  attributed 
to  the  untiring  and  unceasing  energy  of 
two  great  countries,  each  rapidly  advancing 
in  every  department  of  industry,  and  going 
on  from  greatness  to  greatness,  and  neitlicr 
of  which  had  yet,  he  firmly  believed,  reached 
its  highest  point  of  prosperity.  With 
greater  reason,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
under  the  auspices  of  protection,  England 
had  attained  to  that  immense  height  of 
prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  over  every  other 
nation — and  alUtgether  deny  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  exports  to  France  originated 
in  any  commercial  principle  which  might 
have  been  adopted  by  France.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  traffic  which  was 
carried  on  by  smugglers.  It  could  not  be 
questioned  hut  there  were  many  articles  of 
commerce  in  which  smugglers  could  traffic 
with  impunity ;  but  permit  him  to  say,  that 
for  the  smuggler  to  carry  on  an  illicit  traffic 
in  corn  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  He 
thought  there  was  a  peculiar  inapplicability 
in  the  noble  Lord  referring  to  a  traffic  in 
corn  by  smugglers.  Allusion  had  been 
made  by  his  noble  Friend  to  the  improved 
feeling  which  it  was  thought  had  been 
growing  up  among  foreign  States — that 
there  was  what  was  called  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  prevailing  now  than 
heretofore ;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
had  neither  heard  nor  read  of  the  springing 
up  of  that  so-called  liberal  commercial  po- 
licy ;  and  even  among  those  statesmen 
who  bore  a  liberal  reputation,  such  m  M. 
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Guizot  or  M.  Thiers,  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  indications  among  tbem 
of  an  approximation  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  Perhaps  some  of  the  very  minor 
States  might  have  adopted  the  policy  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) adverted ;  but  as  to  Naples,  Sardinia, 
and  Prussia,  he  did  not  make  out  his  case, 
particularly  as  to  Prussia,  which,  instead 
of  relaxing,  rather  was  looking  out  for  fur- 
ther protection.  While  he  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  was  never  an  advocate  for  high 
prohibitory  duties,  and  while  he  thought 
there  was  a  great  error  committed  in  1815 
in  carrying  prohibition  to  such  a  height, 
yet  he  could  not  forget  that  in  a  country 
where  the  state  of  things  was  so  complex, 
principles,  which  might  be  sound  enough 
in  the  abstract,  could  not  be  applied  with 
due  consideration  for  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  individual  interests.  Being  im- 
pressed with  that  view,  he  would  advise 
their  Lordships  to  be  cautious  and  circum- 
spect in  legislating  upon  subjects  which,  if 
prematurely  adopted,  might  cause  such  a 
reaction  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  debate  they 
had  heard  the  subject  of  famine  brought 
forward.  He  thought  tliat  the  famine 
question  had  been  altogether  abandoned. 
Of  famine  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
speeches,  but  not  much  in  the  markets. 
They  were  told  that  the  famine  was  to 
come  in  May,  and  then  it  was  put  off  till 
the  autumn,  and  now  he  thought  he  might 
venture  to  say  that  it  had  been  adjourned 
gine  die.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  last 
night  introduced  the  Bill,  had  created  in 
his  mind  no  little  astonishment  by  leaving 
them  to  suppose  he  had  been  a  free  trader 
all  his  life.  With  every  respect  for  his 
noble  Friend,  he  had  never  considered  him 
in  that  light ;  but  judging  from  the  lan- 
guage he  had  heard  from  him,  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  to  the  cause  of  protection.  His 
noble  Friend  had  argued  that  if  the  ports 
had  been  once  opened,  they  never  again 
could  have  been  shut.  He  remembered 
that  the  ports  were  opened  in  1826,  and  he 
had  never  heard  that  any  difficulty  whatever 
wag  found  in  closing  them  when  the  neces- 
sity for  which  they  were  opened  had  gone 
by ;  and,  judging  by  the  quiescent  state  of 
the  manufacturing  towns,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  when  the  apprehension  of  a  famine 
in  Ireland  had  been  dissipated,  the  law 
would  easily  have  been  restored.  In  1841, 
when  his  noble  Friends  opposite  proposed 
the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  in  place  of 
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the  sliding  scale,  tlicy  wore  compelled  to 
admit  that  iii  periods  of  unusuiil   scarcity 
or  famine  they  would  be  ohligod  to  remit 
that  duty.      Surely,  they  meant  honestly 
by  the  fanner  ;  they  did  not  mean  to  give 
to  the  agricultural  interest  a  mere  shadow 
of  protection,  and  deny  them  the  suhstaucc ; 
they  never  said  they  would  not  roimposo 
the  duty  whenever  the  scarcity  or  famine 
had   departed.     Why  could  not  his  noble 
Friends  who    now  formed    Her  Majesty's 
Goveniment  have  acted  in  the  same  way  ? 
His  noble  Friend  who  last  addressed  their 
Lordships  said,  that,  with  the  existence  of 
a,  famine  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  to  come  down  to 
that  Ilouse  and  propose  to  re-enact  the  ex- 
isting duties.    That  was  a  most  dangerous 
argument  to  be  used  in  that  House.   What, 
that  a  Minister  could  not  come  down   to 
Parliament,  and  ask  for  measures  of  relief 
for  his  starving  country-men,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  making  a  proposition  for  a 
]>ermanent  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  ?     He 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  have 
ventured  to  have  stood  up  and  resisted  the 
proposition  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
l»ecause  such  a  condition  was  not  attached 
to  the  measure  for  relieving  the  distres.s  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
If  such  a  man  there  was,  he  could  not  be 
branded  with  sufficient  scorn  ;  and  if  the 
Parliament  had  refused  to  grant  the  relief, 
or  if  they  had  even  faltered  over  such  a 
proposition,  there  was  not  a  manly  heart 
in   England  that  would  not  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  popular  cry  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.      His  noble  Friend  said  that 
the  manufacturers  repudiated  the  support 
of  the  agricultural  party — that  they  refused 
protection.     One  of  them  themselves,  Mr. 
Greg,  admitted  that  the  hosiery  of  Saxony 
was  preferred  in  our  own  markets,  because 
of  its  cheapness,  over  that  of  our  midland 
counties,  even  although  the  latter  enjoyed 
a  protection  of  20  per  cent.     That  state- 
ment was  borne  out  by  a  petition  signed 
by  25,000  persona  engaged  in  that  trade, 
presented  to  that  House  in  1843,  imploring 
the  Legislature  to  pmhil)it  the  importation 
of  foreign  hosiery  into  this  kingdom  at  so 
low  a  duty.     Then  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
nufactures carried  on  in  Sheffield  :   it  was 
welt  known  that  knives  and  scissors,  which 
were  pret<'nde(l  to  have  been  made  there, 
were  mtroduced  from  Belgium,  and  sold  at 
a  price  which  would  ruin  the  Knglish  pro- 
ducer.   He  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
and  willing  to  admit  that  the  manufactur- 
ers would  thrive  after  the  passing  of  that 


measure  ;  but  ho  was  also  convinced  that 
it  would  be  only  for  a  time,  because  they 
would  lose  their  best  customers  when  they 
lost  the  home  market.  Noble  Lords  who  sup- 
ported the  present  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  seemed  to  consider  the  home 
trade  as  being  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  foreign  tra<le  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  even  in 
America,  at  the  present  day,  there  existed 
a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  against  the  admis- 
sion of  cheap  foreign  ninnufaetured  goo<l» 
into  their  country.  Noble  Lords  must 
know  that  in  even  the  smallest  villages 
there  was  to  be  found  a  shop  filled  with 
the  goods  of  Manchester ;  they  also  knew 
how  those  villages  were  studded  over  the 
country.  The  quantity  of  goods  which 
they  sold  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  very 
great ;  and  proved  the  value  of  the  home 
market,  which,  roost  undoubtedly,  would 
be  placed  in  much  danger  by  the  measure 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration.  His 
noble  Friend  had  also  alluded  to  the  state 
of  the  labour  market.  Undoubtedly  the 
lot  of  the  lobouring  man  was  a  chequered 
one,  and  would  to  God  that  legislation 
could  improve  it !  but  he  was  much  afraid 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  reduce  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  to  the  level  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  in  foreign  countries. 
If  wages  could  be  maintained  under  the 
altered  law,  no  question  then  the  measure 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  labourer ;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  must  be  regulated  by 
the  demand  and  the  supply  in  the  labour 
market ;  and  although  the  examples  of 
Poland  and  of  America  proved  that  there 
was  no  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  price  of  labour,  still 
he  feared  that  in  England,  where  the 
labour  market  was  already  overstocked  — 
where  the  population  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1 ,000  a  day,  if  much  land  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the  labour  mar- 
ket would  become  more  overstocked,  and 
then  he  feared  tbe  wages  must,  and  would, 
be  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  at  which 
human  existence  could  be  maintained.  It 
might  bo  said  that  he  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  land  would  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  His  noble  Friend  had  allud- 
e<i,  too  slightly  he  thought,  to  the  case 
of  the  small  farmers — men  who,  he  said, 
ought  not  to  be  farmers  at  all — who  had 
no  business  to  bo  farmers.  They  were 
a  large  body  of  men.     The  measure  be- 
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fore  the  House  woolJ  consign  to  hopeless 
ruin  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenantry 
of  England.  Their  Lordships  with  their 
thousands  would  feel  the  hlow  perhaps  but 
slightly,  and  without  the  loss  of  one  sub- 
stantial comfort ;  but  the  same  blow  would 
strike  that  unfortunate  class  to  the  ground. 
The  wealthy  farmer  might  ride  the  gale 
out  in  safety;  but  it  would  wholly  swamp 
liira  who  was  obliged  to  sell  his  produce 
the  moment  he  obtained  it.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819  had 
been  as  disastrous  as  a  field  of  battle,  and 
had  caused  as  much  desolation  as  had  ever 
been  caused  by  the  worst  horrors  of  war. 
In  his  opinion  the  desolation  and  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  measure  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration  would  be  infinitely  greater 
amongst  the  men  of  small  capital  than  had 
lieen  that  caused  by  the  Bill  of  1819. 
Unquestionably,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  a  better  mode  of  cultivation  should 
be  introduced  wherever  practicable :  but 
in  order  that  that  should  be  so,  capital  was 
wanted  ;  and  his  noble  Friends  were  not 
going  the  right  way  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  farmer.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  cultivator,  by  a  free  outlay  of 
capital  and  skill,  might  grow  four  or  even 
five  quarters  of  wheat  where  he  now  grew 
only  three  ;  but  if  that  measure  passed, 
the  fall  in  prices  would  be  so  great  that  it 
was  probable  he  might  not  obtain  more  for 
his  four  quarters  than  he  now  did  for  his 
three.  He  had  heard  with  much  regret 
those  remarks  of  his  noble  Friend  which 
seemed  to  impute  idleness  and  want  of 
energy  to  the  English  farmer — the  fact 
being,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  a  better  system  of  husbandry  pre- 
railed — no  country  in  which  so  much  was 
produced,  in  comparison  to  the  space  cul- 
tivated ;  as  was  proved  by  eminent  statis- 
tical writers,  both  in  France  and  America. 
A  most  eminent  statistical  writer  declared, 
that  while  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in 
France  was  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  while  it  was  fifteen  bushels  in  Ame- 
rica, the  produce  in  England  was  immea- 
surably superior  to  either  country.  The 
same  writer  also  stated,  that  while  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  England  had 
doubled  since  1710,  in  the  whole  of 
France,  matters  as  regarded  live  stock 
remained  almost  in  statu  quo,  although 
the  amount  of  population  and  the  territo- 
rial extent  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Eng- 
land. His  noble  Friend  who  moved  the 
■econd  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  he  did  not 


lay  much  stress  upon  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land— he  "did  not  support  the  Bill  on  that 
ground  alone.  The  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  bench  had  happily  observed,  that 
very  different  opinions  had  been  given  in 
the  other  House,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  measure.  He  thought  that  was  one 
point  on  which  the  country  had  a  right  to 
complain.  The  opinions  which  had  been 
advanced  in  its  favour  had  not  always  been 
consistent ;  they  had  varied  with  every 
varying  circumstance,  and  made  to  shift 
as  party  tactics  required.  On  such  a 
question  the  views  of  the  Government 
should  be  intelligible,  and  distinctly  laid 
down — not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
ought  to  rest  upon  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
filled  the  office  of  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  consulted  what  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
the  country;  he  acquitted  him  of  acting 
from  any  sordid  or  ungenerous  motive, 
but  he  must  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  he 
did  not  think  that  he  and  those  who  had 
acted  with  him  had  done  that  which  public 
men  should  do.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
position  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  coun- 
try was  an  ingenuous  one,  or  their  manner 
of  treating  a  great  and  honourable  party 
had  been  fair.  In  public  as  in  private 
life,  any  departure  from  the  straighfor- 
ward  path  of  boncsty  was  sure  to  be  pu- 
nished— retribution  was  sure  to  follow  in 
the  loss  of  all  moral  influence  to  the  guilty 
party.  However  much  he  deprecated  the 
measure,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  deeply 
painful  to  have  opposed  it,  had  it  been 
supported  by  the  noble  Duke  behind  him. 
Nothing  could  erase  from  bis  memory  the 
events  of  the  last  autumn.  No  after  agree- 
ments, no  after  explanations,  could  ever 
lessen  or  impair  the  effects  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  noble  Duke  and  his  other  noble 
Friends  who  were  now  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  He  well  knew  that  in  the  noble 
Duke's  (the  Duke  of  Wellington's)  long  ca- 
reer of  public  life,  there  rested  not  a  speck 
on  the  stainless  mirror  of  his  honour.  He 
could  not  forget  the  practical  sagacity  with 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  long  led  his 
party ;  neither  could  he  cease  to  recollect 
the  debt  of  deep  gratitude  which  the 
people  of  this  country  owed  to  the  noble 
Duke;  he  could  not  forget  that  which  was 
an  old  story,  that  but  for  the  noble  Duke 
we  might  have  neither  Com  Laws  nor 
country  to  save.  It  was  formerly  said  that 
if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  2,000,000 
of  acres  of  the  best  laud  m  England  would 
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be  thrown  out  of  cultiration,  and  6,000,000 
of   people  would   be    thrown  out    of   cm- 

Sloyiucnt,  and  reduced  to  beggary  and 
eapair.  Now  for  hii  own  part  he  must 
confess  he  had  little  faith  in  political  pro- 
phecies of  any  kind,  whether  made  by 
nimself  or  by  others ;  but  he  knew  that  in 
a  great  measure  tenants  were  guided  by 
the  impressions  of  their  landloi-ds,  and 
that  those  feelings  had  a  material  effect 
upon  tho  march  of  improvement.  There 
was  one  fact  he  wished  to  mention  here. 
He  could  assure  their  Lordships,  he  had 
heard  of  an  individual  who,  before  this 
measore  was  propounded,  intended  to  in- 
vest no  less  than  150,000^  in  agricultu- 
ral improvements  ;  and  though  he  was  a 
person  who  expressed  no  great  fear  with 
regard  to  the  result  of  the  project,  yet  he 
declined  investing  his  money  until  he  saw 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  That  was 
an  important  fact,  and  he  was  very  much 
afraid  that  the  example  of  this  person 
would  be  followed  by  many  others  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  legislative  policy  of 
Iler  Majesty's  Goveniment.  Men  would 
now  pause  before  they  invested  Uieir  ca- 
pital in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
their  hesitation  would  be  fiiUy  justified  un- 
der such  circumstauces ;  their  proceedings 
would  be  marked  by  temperate  caution 
and  prudence.  They  would  not  enter  in- 
to doubtful  speculations — they  would  wait 
imtil  they  saw  the  effect  of  this  great 
practical  experiment  ;  and  it  must  be 
productive  of  baneful  ro-iults.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  who 
spoke  last  night,  rcferrc<I  to  the  question 
of  the  price  of  food,  and  expressed  his 
hope  and  belief  that  the  price  of  bread 
under  the  new  system  would  be  moderate. 
But  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  very  much 
disliked  the  proposed  measure,  because  he 
thought  it  would  have  quite  as  much  ten- 
dency to  mako  the  price  extraordinarily 
high — high  to  a  ruinous  extent,  as  to  ef- 
fect a  great  reduction  in  it.  If  this  Bill 
passed  we  must  necessarily  depend  iu  a 
great  measure  for  a  supply  of  corn  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  land 
was  little  burdened  with  local  ta.xation, 
And  labour  was  wonderfully  cheap.  The 
effect  of  that  competition  would  be  to 
throw  the  lighter  and  indifferent  descrip- 
tions of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  con- 
sequently deprive  a  large  portion  of  the 
labouring  population  of  the  means  of  em- 
ployment. What,  then,  would  become  of 
the  English  people  if  we  hod  a  deficient 
lianrest,    and   that   we   required   a   largo 


supply  of  grain  from  foreig^n  States  ?  We 
should  be  perfectly  helpless.  The  same 
cause  which  affected  the  harvests  in  this 
country,  generally  affected  hi  the  aamo 
way  the  harvests  in  foreign  eountriea;  and 
when  the  Governments  of  those  foreign 
States  did  not  actually  forbid  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain,  they  would,  for  self-preserv- 
ation as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  revenue,  place  a  very  Urge  ex- 
port duty  upon  it,  which  would  have  nearly 
the  same  effect.  Under  such  a  system  he 
thought  the  people  of  England  would  not 
be  very  great  gainers  by  a  free  trade  in 
agriculture.  It  was  said  that  the  United 
States  would  remedy  this  difficulty;  but, 
generally  speaking,  their  harvests  were 
affected  as  much  as  our  own.  The  scarcity 
and  plenty  at  different  times,  which  he  be- 
lieved must  be  the  result  of  the  proposed 
system,  would  produce  such  violent  fluctu- 
ations in  prices  as  to  inflict  grpat  injury  on 
both  the  producers  and  consumers.  When, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Hudson,  corn  could  be 
brought  from  Hamburgh  and  sold  here  at 
25*.  a  quarter,  it  was  a  period  of  our 
greatest  peril ;  and  the  result  he  (the  Karl 
of  Carnarvon)  believed  would  be  tlie  same 
if  the  measure  before  the  House  came  into 
operation.  If  a  regular  corn  trade  was 
established,  he  could  not  doubt  that  foreign 
countries  would  give  every  facility,  com- 
])atihle,  of  course,  with  their  own  interests, 
to  maintain  it ;  and  that  even  British  capi- 
tal would  rush  into  those  countries,  offer- 
ing, as  they  then  would,  so  fair  and  ample 
a  field  for  speculation.  It  had  been  well 
laid  down  that  when  an  article  could  be 
progressively  increased  to  any  extent,  that 
its  price  would  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  demand,  but  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  price  would  fall.  A  steady  in- 
crease in  the  demand  was  frequently  met 
by  a  more  than  equivalent  amount  of  pro- 
duction, and  a  reduction  of  price  was  tho 
consequence.  The  tea  trade  had  been  very 
appositely  referred  to  in  8up))ort  of  this 
view.  There  hod  been  a  prodigictusly  in- 
creasing demand  for  tea  from  China  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  yet  there  had  been 
a  progessive  fall  in  price.  Why  should 
not  the  same  results  attend  a  demand  for 
foreign  com,  and  an  increased  importation 
of  foreign  food  into  this  country?  Con- 
sidering the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  believed  they  were  treading  on 
difficult  if  not  on  dangerous  ground — that 
they  were  embarking  on  a  course  of 
hazardous  legislation.  Agriculture  in  this 
country  had   made  gigantic  strides — that 
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was  admitted  by  the  noble  Lord  who  in- 
troduced the  Bill ;  but  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  greater  was  the  occasion  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  But  he 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  asked,  when  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity — when 
railhous  of  capital  were  invested  in  agri- 
culture on  the  faith  of  their  own  protective 
laws — was  it  wise,  was  it  fair,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  to- 
wards the  agricultural  interests,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  only  chance  of  working  out 
that  s^-stem  of  improvement  ?  for  it  was  a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished 
which  should  enable  England,  from  her  own 
resources,  to  produce  sufficient  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  people.  A  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House  had  collected  some 
valuable  statistical  information  in  reference 
to  the  agricultural  improvements  which 
had  taken  place  in  this  country.  Sir  H. 
Parnell,  when  Chairman  of  the  Com  Com- 
mittee in  1833,  stated  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  kingdom  had  increased  one- 
fourth  during  the  ten  previous  years;  Mr. 
Wakefield,  in  1801,  computed  the  average 
produce  of  the  wheat  lands  of  England  at 
seventeen  bushels  an  acre;  Mr.  M'CuHoch, 
in  1840,  estimated  the  average  produce 
per  acre  at  twenty -six  bushels ;  and,  in 
1844,  Mr.  M'Gregor  estimated  it  at  twen- 
ty-eight bushels.  These  facts  showed  that 
the  protective  system  was  favourable  to 
agricultural  improvement.  They  were  told 
that  importation  would  never  be  prevented, 
and  that  even  in  the  last  war  large  quan- 
tities of  com  were  imported  from  France. 
But  he  believed  the  year  1810  was  a  very 
peculiar  one  ;  there  was  an  unusually  abund- 
ant harvest  in  France,  and  a  deficient  one 
in  England ;  he  understood,  too,  that  cer- 
tain parties  obtained  influence  through 
■ome  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  and  an  ex- 
portation was  allowed  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted. But  if  the  argument  founded  on 
the  advantage  of  being  independent  of 
other  countries  for  onr  supply  of  food  was 
tenable  in  1840,  he  did  not  see  that  any- 
thing had  occurred  to  make  it  untenable  at 
the  present  time.  He  did  not  believe  the 
principle  was  asserted  merely  to  draw  a 
convenient  roar  from  the  British  lion  of 
the  day.  Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposal  of  this  mea- 
sure by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  There 
was  in  this  country  a  strong  and  ardent 
feeling  in  favour  of  plain  strightforward 
honesty  of  conduct.     'The  eyes  of  the  pub- 


lic, too,  were  narrowly  fixed  on  the  conduct 
of  public  men  ;  and,  whether  it  was  preju- 
dice or  not,  the  people  to  a  great  extent 
connected  character  with  consistency.  lie 
thanked  God  it  was  so ;  for  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  either  public  or  private  life 
that  sudden  departure  from  long  recorded 
opinions  should  pass  without  involving  some 
kind  of  penalty.  Therefore  he  could  not 
look  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  a  mere  question  of  defective  party  ma- 
nagement— he  looked  upon  it  as  wrong 
and  unprincipled — he  would  not  say  inten- 
tionally so ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  House 
of  Conmions  elected  upon  a  given  principle 
— if  ever  there  was  a  Government  bound 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  formation  to 
the  principle  of  protection,  it  was  the  Go- 
vernment of  his  noble  Friends.  The  poli- 
tical history  of  their  lives  was  a  continued 
pledge  ;  they  were  pledged  by  their  lan- 
guage in  office,  by  their  language  out  of 
office  ;  they  were  bound  by  acts  stronger 
than  any  verbal  pledges.  That  the  con- 
stituencies were  unintentionally  misled  he 
was  quite  willing  to  believe  ;  but  still  they 
were  misled,  and  he  did  not  think  that  tho 
Government  of  the  country,  when  they  had 
discovered  their  mistake,  had  any  right  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,  and  to 
give  effect  to  their  own  error.  The  agri- 
cultural constituencies  of  this  country 
would  never  have  wielded  the  electoral 
franchise  in  favour  of  his  noble  Friends, 
if  they  had  had  the  remotest  notion  that 
they  intended  so  soon  to  depart  from  their 
former  professions.  The  strong  man  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  his  confidence  in  their 
intentions ;  and  now  that  he  had  yielded 
his  weapons  to  them,  they  hoped  to  van- 
quish him  unarmed  without  a  struggle. 
Under  the  banner  of  protection  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  ventured  to  the 
battle-field  agaiu.st  what  was  then  termed 
the  maddening  cry  of  cheap  bread  ;  they  se- 
ciu-ed  the  followers  of  tho  party,  and  then 
drove  the  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  out  of  office.  They  were  eject- 
ed from  ofiice  for  the  crime  of  proposing 
an  insufficient  protection  of  an  o<.  duty  ; 
and  now  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
came  down  and  proposed  a  virtual  duty  of 
4».  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
should  the  Government  of  the  country  ab- 
rogate their  own  enactments.  They  should 
do  it  with  the  utmost  degree  of  caution 
and  care,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  which 
should  pUce  confidence  in  public  men. 
Without  intending  to  say  anything  in  the 
slightest    degree    offensive    to   his    noble 
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Friends,  who  had  been  placed  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  sttill  he  thought  that, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  this  was 
too  strong  a  departure  from  those  fair  and 
recognised  principles  which  ought  to  ac- 
tuate public  men  towards  each  other  and 
towards  their  country.  He  would  ask,  if 
the  principle  was  questionable,  was  the 
policy  good  as  far  as  it  had  been  developed  ? 
Was  the  utter  alienation  of  such  a  great 
element  in  the  constitution  of  things  in 
this  country  as  the  great  landed  interest  a 
wise  and  statesman-like  policy  ?  Alas,  to 
what  a  state  of  moral  weakness  had  this 
unhappy  policy  reduced  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Governments  that  had  ever  exist- 
ed in  this  country.  Like  Samson  they  had 
been  shorn  of  that  which  was  the  imple- 
ment of  their  strength,  by  a  single  stroke, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  faintest  germ  of  decay. 
There  never  was,  he  believed,  a  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  more  real  power  for 
nscful  purposes — there  never  was  a  Go- 
vernment which  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  position  was  enabled  to  do 
more  of  great  and  useful  acts — there  never 
was  a  Government  from  whom  the  people 
of  this  country  would  have  accepted  more 
of  real  and  solid  reform.  Would  to  God 
that  the  better  counsels  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Duke,  and  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  had 
in  November  last  prevailed,  over  what  he 
must  term  the  infatuated  councils  of  that 
day ;  but  it  was  otherwise  decreed,  and  all 
the  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and  all 
the  strength  which  was  given  for  better  and 
for  higher  purposes,  had  been  cast  away. 
Many  who  were  lately  their  stanchest 
friends  were  now  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Government  ;  others,  who  actually  sympa- 
thized with  their  policy  in  another  place, 
yet  were  unable,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
support  them,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  Parliament ;  others,  protesting  in  their 
speeches  against  their  policy,  and  yet  vot- 
ing for  it  with  a  heavy  and  misgiving 
heart.  Could  a  policy  be  statesmanlike 
which  produced  such  results  as  these  ? 
Could  a  policy  which  placed  every  human 
being  connected  with  it  in  a  false  position, 
from  the  Minister  in  the  Cabinet,  who  was 
known  a  short  time  since  to  hove  l>een  a 
atrennous  advocate  of  the  Corn  Law,  down 
to  the  humblest  follower  of  the  party,  who 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  between  his  con- 
•cience  and  his  iluty — could  such  a  policy 
be  a  statesmanlike  policy  ?  Could  this 
meaaure  come  before  their  Lordships  with 


any  real  weight,  when  it  was  in  startling 
opposition  to  the  decision  at  which  tho 
House  had  arrived  a  year  ago  ?  This  time 
last  year  the  House  of  Commons  had  de- 
cided against  this  measure  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ;  this  year  it  had  decidi^d  by  as  large 
a  majority  in  its  favour.  Which  spoke  the 
real  sense  of  the  country — the  decision 
which  was  arrived  at  in  a  period  of  calm- 
ness ond  freedom  from  excitement,  or  thot 
which  had  just  been  adopted  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  conflicting  and  agitat- 
ing emotions  that  could  afflict  tlio  mind  of 
man  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
morals,  not  to  elevate  or  depress  in  any 
way  the  standard  of  political  honour ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  should  hove  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  that  from  which 
tho  most  highminded  of  their  supporters 
had  shrunk,  and  thrown  up  their  seats. 
Talk  of  delegates — one  of  the  greatest 
mischiefs  that  could  arise  from  this  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  went  directly  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  delegation,  as  the  only  modo 
the  constituencies  could  have  of  ensuring 
some  kind  of  representation.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Ministers  should  have  re- 
ferred tho  question  to  the  free  and  oj)en 
verdict  of  the  English  people.  They  should 
hove  said  to  the  great  interests,  "  We  have 
changed  our  opinion — have  yon  changed 
yours  ?  Take  back  the  trust  which  you 
gave  us  under  this  impression,  or  confirm 
it  imder  the  altered  circumstances  of  tho 
case.  We  will  not  avail  ourselves  of  any 
false  or  ungenerous  advantages ;  we  will 
not  fight  you  with  the  weapons  with  which 
your  unsuspecting  confidence  hos  omied 
us.  We  come  to  you  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  name  of  the  country,  though  with 
altered  views.  If  you  adhere  to  your  own 
opinions,  we  ask  for  a  fair  field,  and  the 
country  to  decide  between  us.  liad  his 
noble  Friends  adopted  this  course,  how- 
ever much  he  might  have  differed  from 
them  in  opinion,  they  would  have  won  the 
approbation  and  admiration  of  every  gal- 
lant heart.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
tifying this  error  into  which  he  conceived 
they  had  fallen,  rather  than  permanently 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  that  ho 
should  give  his  vote  against  the  second 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for 
the  people  and  for  the  agricultural  interest 
an  opportunity  of  pronoimcing  their  opin- 
ion upon  it.  Let  him  beg  noble  Lords  not 
to  consider  that,  in  voting  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke 
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on  the  cross  bench,  they  were  deciding 
irrevocably  against  this  measure.  They 
were  not  doing  so  ;  they  were  only  securing 
for  the  country  that  breathing-time  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  what  he 
must  term,  at  the  time  when  this  measure 
was  brought  forward,  a  panic-stricken  po- 
licy. That  House  had  ever  been  considered 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people  : 
it  was,  he  believed,  revered  as  such.  Let 
not  their  Lordships  divest  themselves  of 
that  sacred  character.  Their  Lordships' 
House  had  ever  been  looked  up  to  for  that 
restraining  judgment  which  tempered  pre- 
cipitate change,  without  firmly  opposing  a 
single  object  of  useful  innovation.  Con- 
siderate men  of  all  classes,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing,  would  not 
disapprove  of  a  considerate  policy.  Let  not 
the  cry  of  that  true-hearted  body  of  men, 
the  yeomanry  of  England,  who  had  been 
connected  for  so  many  centuries  with  their 
Lordships'  families — let  not  that  cry  come 
up  to  them  in  vain — they  did  not  ask  for 
favour  at  their  Lordships'  bands,  they 
only  asked  for  justice.  They  craved  no 
partial,  no  final  decision  :  they  only  prayed 
that,  as  far  as  this  question  was  concerned, 
they  might  not  be  practically  blotted  out 
from  the  representation  of  their  country,  or 
sacrificed,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  exercising,  at  the  determination  of  this 
question,  that  legitimate  influence  which 
was  vested  in  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
their  country ;  but  of  which  they  com- 
plained they  had  been  robbed,  by  no  fault, 
no  negligence  of  their  own,  but  by  the 
most  extraordinary  change  of  opinion  of 
those  who  governed,  and  those  who  repre- 
sented them,  that  the  yeomanry  of  any 
country  were  ever  subject  to.  They  asked 
their  Lordships  to  exercise  their  legitimate 
functions  with  that  caution  which  they  ap- 
plied to  the  meanest  case  of  property  that 
came  under  their  notice.  In  this  case,  the 
property  of  the  yeomanry  to  the  amount  of 
millions,  and  millions  and  millions,  was 
involved.  They  prayed  their  Lordships 
to  exercise  their  functions,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  permanently  defeating  this 
measure,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  real 
object  of  the  national  feeling,  but  only  to 
ascertain  that  point.  They  implored  their 
Lordships  to  stand  in  the  gap  between 
them  and  what  they  considered  ruin,  un- 
justly and  unnecessarily  inflicted,  and 
secure  for  them  that  which  Englishmen 
should  never  ask  in  vain  at  the  hands  of 
British  Peers— fair  play.  Their  Lordships 
were  told  last  night  that  there  was  danger, 


and  there  was  danger  lest  honourable  minds 
should  be  led  to  do  that  which  they  ought 
not  to  do  for  fear  of  having  unhandsome 
motives  attributed  to  them.  This  should 
be  urgently  pressed  upon  their  Lordships. 
If  they  were  struggling,  as  assuredly  they 
were,  for  the  happiness,  the  welfare,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  not  for 
selfish  advantages,  were  they,  on  account 
of  personal  imputations — painful  unques- 
tionably, as  all  imputations  were — to  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  that  which  they 
felt  convinced  was  their  duty  ?  If  they 
were  to  shrink  from  their  duty  for  any  such 
motives,  then  he  would  say,  but  without 
oflTence  and  in  the  mildest  manner,  that  they 
had  not  the  requisite  courage  for  manly 
and  useful  legislation.  A  noble  Earl,  who 
was  not  now  in  his  place,  had  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  stated  that  they  ought  not 
to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Bill,  or  to  impede  its  progress  in  any  de- 
gree by  prolonging  the  debate,  for  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  measure  should  pass  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  but  he  implored  of 
them  to  reflect  whether  they  would  not  best 
be  consulting  for  the  interests  of  all  classes, 
and  best  acquitting  themselves  of  that  high 
duty  which  devolved  upon  them  from  their 
position,  by  rejecting  the  measure  now,  and 
afl'ording  the  population  of  this  country, 
whose  interests  were  so  vitally  concerned, 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  for 
themselves,  and  letting  their  voices  be 
heard  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood? 
If  measures  were  to  be  considered  as 
passed  before  they  were  a.ssented  to,  they 
had  better  be  given  up.  Their  Lordships 
had  better  consult  their  dignity,  by  aban- 
doning at  once  the  task  of  discussion,  and, 
adopting  the  advice  given  by  a  noble 
Friend,  register  hereafter,  in  humble  and 
obedient  silence,  the  edicts  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  removal  of  agitation 
by  such  means  would  only  bring  fresh  agi- 
tation. Who  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  if  this  Bill  passed  through  the  House 
on  such  grounds,  their  Lordships  would 
have  to  pass  a  variety  of  sweeping  legisla- 
tive measures?  Let  them  think  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  consequences  to  that  Church 
Establishment  from  which  they  derived 
half  the  blessings  they  enjoyed.  If  the 
policy  now  proposed  were  to  be  acted  upon, 
that  Establishment  might  not  be  long  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  its  present  form.  They 
should  bethink  them  what  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent they  might  be  instituting  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  measure  as  the  present.     They 
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knew  not  for  what  glrango  innovations 
thej  might  be  opening  tlie  door.  Might 
they  not  be  told  ere  lotig,  that  hcrcditnry 
legislation  was  not  coinpatihle  nor  con- 
listent  with  the  advani'inl  ideas  of  the  age, 
and  that  although  those  assembled  in  that 
House  to-night  might  be  allowe<l  to  retain 
their  seats  in  that  assembly,  the  hereilitnry 
right  for  their  posterity  to  do  so  would  not 
be  permitted  to  descend  to  those  who  were 
dearer  to  them  than  themselves  ?  If  such 
a  principle  as  that  now  contended  for  were 
to  be  sanctioned,  popular  clamour  would 
demand  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature,  which  they 
would  not  have  the  power  any  longer  to 
resist;  because  they  would  have  learned 
to  live  upon  concession,  and  to  seek  popu- 
larity, not  in  the  wholesome  principle  of 
laws  well  administered,  and  interests  quietly 
advanced,  but  rather  by  a  scries  of  coun* 
d'ltat,  which  though  they  might  dazzle  the 
public  eye  and  captivate  the  public  ear  for 
tlie  moment,  were  not  based  on  those  true 
and  solid  foundations  whereon  all  wise 
measures  of  legislation  should  repose.  Their 
Lordships  had  repeatedly  expressed  their 
opinion  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  which, 
however,  were  far  less  hazardous  in  their 
probable  operation ;  but  were  they  now 
prepared  to  show  to  the  country  that  on 
the  gravest  question  wluch  could  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  British  people,  they 
were  about  scornfully  to  reject  all  ex- 
postulations— all  representations  of  those 
most  deeply  concerned — and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  one  class  of  the  community, 
by  immolating  those  of  another  ?  Would 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  raise  their 
character  with  the  country  for  political 
faith  and  consistency  ? — or,  would  it  not 
rather  favour  the  impression  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  a  conipnmiise,  were 
such  proposed?  In  fact,  what  would  the 
public  think  of  them — yesterday  suppfirt- 
ing  protection,  and  to-day  advocating  free 
trade  ?  lie  would  give  to  the  Bill  his  un- 
equivocal opposition,  and  he  could  not  re- 
sume his  seat  without  observing  that  the 
course  ho  was  about  to  adopt  on  this  ques- 
tion wos  the  only  one  that  he  believed  to 
be  consistent  with  honour.  Uiihlcniisbcd 
honour  ought  to  be  over  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  Knglish  noblemen.  It  was 
theirs  by  the  right  of  birth  —it  was,  at  the 
poet  had  exnresscd  it  "  part  of  thcni  rntlier 
than  theirs'  — hononr,  pure,  unblemished, 
And  stainless,  was  theirs  by  birth,  and 
ought  to  accompany  them  inisusp<%ted  and 
unspotted  fWrtn  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 


Such  was  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
noble  Lords  who  constituted  that  assembly  ; 
and  he  would  fwl  that  the  light  of  that 
House,  which  onee  beamed  so  brilliantly, 
would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  dimmed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country — that  their  occu- 
pation would  be  gone,  and  their  purpose 
fulfilled,  if  that  honour  were  to  be  tar- 
nished by  sanctioning  such  principles  as 
were  now  sought  to  be  introduced  ;  and  it 
would  be  of  little  consequence  to  him  whe- 
ther their  Lordships*  career  were  to  be 
brought  to  an  early  close,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  permitted  by  their  new  masters, 
the  lords  of  the  League,  to  cumber  with 
their  useless  splendour  the  land  which  they 
could  no  longer  benefit. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  anx- 
iety which  was  evinced  by  the  noble  Lords 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl  who  bad  risen  with 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  after  the 
very  able  speech  that  had  been  just  deli- 
vered by  his  noble  Friend  ;  but  although  he 
admitted  that  it  might  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  address  the  House 
after  the  noble  Earl  who  bad  just  sat  down, 
still,  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
opposed  to  those  men  whom  he  had  faith- 
fully and  zealously  sHp|K(rte*l  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  was  induced  to  break  through 
his  usual  rule  of  giving  a  tacit  vote,  and  to 
intrude  himself  on  their  attention  while  he 
offered  a  few  observations.  He. felt  deeply 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deplorable  event  of  November  last.  He 
had  been  accustomed  from  early  years  to 
surrender  his  own  opinion  with  almost 
blind  confidence  in  deference  to  that  of  the 
noble  Duke  oj)po3ite  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) and  the  other  Members  of  his  Govern- 
ment. For  that  noble  Duke  he  entertjiined 
the  sincerest  esteem,  and  that  deep  affec- 
tion which  every  Englishman  felt  for  him, 
liecauso  he  believed,  if  it  lind  not  been  for 
the  signal  services  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try, their  Lordships  might  not  now  be  dis- 
eharging  those  functions  tlx^y  had  inhe- 
rited from  tlu>ir  ancestors.  No  one  could 
feel  personally  greater  respect  for  the 
noble  Duke  ;  but  he  almost  as  deeply  felt, 
and  sincerely  deplore<l,  the  course  which, 
in  his  high  sense  of  duty,  the  noble 
Duke  had  thought  it  necessary  to  adojit 
with  reference  to  the  present  measure. 
If  the  Bill  had  been  brought  before  their 
Lnnlships  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  would  have  been  but  one  course 
to  pursue — but  one  way  to  treat  it. 
They    would   have   considered   it*   merits 
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as  it  affected   the  interests   of   the   peo- 
ple of   this  country,  and  the  public  good, 
and  would  have  pronounced  an  opinion  of 
its  merits  according  to  their  conviction  ; 
but  he  hoped  ho  would  not  be  considered 
wanting  in  courtesy  if,  after    the  way  in 
which    the    Bill   had  been  introduced,  he 
gave  expression  to  the  opinion  that  now  two 
reasons  existed  which  might  influence  them 
in    their   deliberations,   and    induce    them 
to  pass  the  Bill,  rather  than  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try.    He  might  be  borne  out  in  this  posi- 
tion by  referring  to  the  division  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  April,   1842,  on  the 
Motion  made  by  the  noble  Lord  behind  him 
(Lord  Brougham)  to  repeal  all  duties   on 
com,  and   in   favour  of   which    only   four 
Peers  voted  in  addition  to  the  noble  Mover, 
while  1 1 9   Peers   had   voted    against   the 
noble  Lord.     Might  not  he  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury)  then  say  without  discourtesy, 
that  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  it  would  bo 
passed — not   because  their   Lordships  en- 
tertained the  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  waa  best  for  the  country ;  but  either  be- 
cause they  felt  the  necessity  of  placing  im- 
plicit and  unbounded  confidence  in  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,   or   because  they 
conceived  it  to  be  loudly  and  sincerely  de- 
manded by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.     These  were  the  only  two  rea- 
sons which  he  could  conceive  could  induce 
the  noble  Lords,  who,  in  April,  1 842,  had 
voted    against    the    Motion    of    his    noble 
Friend,  and  left  him  in  a  minority  of  five, 
to  support  a   similar   measure    now.     Ho 
would   not    now   go    into    the    arguments 
which  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
present  policy,  though,  had  time  permitted, 
he   Would  have  been  glad  to   touch   upon 
them  ;  but  he  would  pass  them  over,  and 
allude  to  the  acknowledgment  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  a  great  experiment.     It 
was  not  such  a  great  experiment  as  they 
believed.     A  principle  analogous  to    that 
of  free  trade  in   com  ha<l  been   tried    in 
another  part  of  the  British  dominions.    Ho 
alluded  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  the  coast  opposite  to  those 
Islands.   Their  Lordships  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  locality,  but  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  visit  it  on  three  different  occa- 
sions. Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  beach, 
and  the  deep  bays  and  indentations  of  the 
coasts,  it  possessod  between  three  or  four 
thousand  miles  of  seaboard.     On  the  rocks 
which  bordered  that  seaboard,  there  grew 
a  production  which  appeared  to  be  a  pecu- 
Uar  gift  of  Providence  to  that  wild  and  de- 


solate   shore,    called    "kelp,"    which,    on 
being  burnt,  gave  large  quantities  of  al- 
kali.    In  the  year  1827,  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  alkali  num- 
bered 1 80,000.    Previous  to  the  year  1 829, 
that  product  was  protected  by  a  duty  of 
8^  10».  per  ton  ;  but  in  subsequent  years  it 
was  reduced  to  6/.  lOs.;  in  1830  that  pro- 
tection was  lowered  to  51.;  in  1831,  to  21.; 
and  lately  it  had  been  entirely  abolished. 
Now   what  was    the   consequence  ?      The 
islands  were  suddenly  reduced  from  a  state 
of  flourishing  prosperity  under  protection, 
to  the  greatest  destitution  by  the  withdrawal 
of  it,  and  to  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which, 
in  his  opinion,  the  agricultural  districts  of 
this  country  would  be  reduced  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  proposed  measure.     When  he 
visited  the  islands  in  1839,  they  were  in  a 
most  deplorable  state — the  ancient  chiefs 
had  sold  their  estates — a  few  of  the  po- 
pulation were   employed   as   shepherds   in 
tending  flocks   of  sheep ;    but   the   great 
majority  were    reduced   to    the    greatest 
distress  by  being  deprived  of  their  labour 
in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  kelp  being 
abolished.     And   for   whose    benefit    had 
those  disastrous  results  been  brought  about? 
Why,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Neapolitans, 
who   supplied  this  country   with   sulphur, 
and  this  was  proved  by  the  temporary  ac- 
tivity which  was  restored  to  the  kelp  trade 
during  the  disputes  with  Naples  a  few  years 
ago    respecting     sulphur.       Mr.     Poulett 
Thompson,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  abrogation  of  the  duty,  had 
afterwards  visited    the    islands   with    him 
(Lord  Malmesbury),  and  was  much  struck 
with    the    deplorable    state    of   destitution 
to    which    they    had    been    reduced,    by 
depriving     them    of     protection    to    this 
sole   article  on  which   their  existence  de- 
pended ;   but  being  a  free  trader,  though 
ho   deplored    the   loss  to   the  inhabitants, 
he  justified  it  on  the  principle  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  minority  should  bow  before 
those  of  the  majority.     As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  was  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  when 
the   minority  consisted  of  thousands   and 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  it  became  a 
question  whether  the    Government   ought 
not   to   have  paused  before   it   sanctioned 
such  a  measure,  and  calmly  balanced  the 
loss  and  the  gain.     It  had  been  said  by  a 
noble   Earl,   who   had   spoken   with   great 
ability  that  night,  that  the  present  was  a 
landlord's  question.     Did   the  noble   Earl 
believe    that    this    country    was    entirely 
rented  by  farmers,  and  that  the  occupier 
and  landlord  wero  not  very  often  one  and 
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the  same  person  ?  By  a  return  which  ho 
held  ill  his  hand,  having  reference  to  his  own 
parish  of  Christcburch,  one  of  the  largest 
in  England,  and  containing  35,000  acres, 
he  found  that  only  5  persons,  including  him- 
self, held  500  acres  each  ;  onlv  8  between 
200  and  500,  12  between  100  and  200. 
1 1  between  50  and  100.  22  between  20 
and  50,  and  246  between  15  and  20 
acres.  Now,  he  would  ask,  who  would 
suffer  most  by  these  measures  of  the 
Government  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch? 
lie  would  ask,  whether  those  246  per- 
sons would  not  suffer  according  to  their 
means  far  more  than  himself,  if  any  de- 
preciation should  take  place  in  the  value 
of  produce  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
this  measure.  With  regard  to  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  he  would  remind  them  that  they 
were  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  To  those  interests  they 
were  bound  to  attend,  though  on  this  ques- 
tion the  interests  of  the  parochial  clergy 
and  their  own  might  not  be  the  same. 
Some  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates  hatl  fixed 
incomes ;  but  every  clergyman  by  the  Com- 
mutation of  Tithe  Act  was  paid,  not  by  a 
fi.xed  income,  but  according  to  the  old  quan- 
tity of  grain  raised  when  agriculture  was 
comparatively  imperfect ;  and  they  would  be 
paid  according  tii  the  new  price,  however 
depreciated  it  might  be  after  the  passing 
of  this  Bill.  He  was,  moreover,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  danger  likely  to  be  incurred  by 
making  this  country  dependent  on  foreign 
nations  for  food  in  time  of  war  ;  and  to  show 
that  that  fear  was  not  altogether  imaginary, 
he  would  refer  to  a  correspondence  that 
took  place  between  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Mr.  Harris,  (the  noble  Lord's  ancestor,)  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  Gentleman  was  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  Prussia,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  A  Treaty  was  made 
with  Queen  Anne,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Dantzic  came 
into  the  power  of  Frederick,  who  imme- 
diately caused  very  high  duties  to  be  placed 
upon  the  imjMirts  of  British  goods ;  and  on 
being  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Harris  on 
behalf  of  his  Government,  Frederick  the 
Great  caused  the  ports  of  Dantzic  to  be 
completely  closed  up  against  the  British. 
This  was  done  at  a  time  when  it  was  the 
only  place  that  this  country  could  obtain 
any  corn  from.  Ho  did  not  wish  to  speak 
harshly  against  the  Prime  Minister.  He  did 
not  wish  to  impute  dishonesty  or  dishonour- 
able feeling  to  him  ;  but  it  was  a  de]ilorable 
fact  when  the  Prime  Minister  came  down 
to   the  House  of  Commons  and  made  the 


appalling  confession  that  for  thirty  years, 

ond  during  the  reign  of  four  Sovereigns,  (to 
use  his  own  words,)  he  had  misgoverned 
and  tuisguidi><l  this  country.  But  if  lie  did 
not  impute  dishonesty  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, what  could  he  say  of  his  judgment 
and  courage  ?  What  had  been  the  effect 
upon  his  party  of  this  conduct  ?  Was 
that  the  Minister  for  whom  their  Lordships 
would  sacrifice  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions ?  Was  that  the  Minister  for  whom 
the  Peers  were  to  become  Converted  with- 
out being  convinced  ?  As  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  he  must  say,  that  such  a  Minis- 
ter and  such  a  man  he  would  neither  sup- 
port, nor  follow,  nor  serve.  Had  such  a  Bill 
as  this  been  called  for  by  the  country  ?  The 
verdict  os  to  protection  and  free  trade  waa 
given  by  the  people  in  1841.  There  had 
been  no  general  election  since  that  yeor ; 
but  every  single  election  that  had  lotely 
occurred  had  gone  to  prove  th^t  the  people 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Minister,  and  that 
the  constituencies  were  anxious  to  dismiss 
those  former  representatives  by  whom  they 
had  been  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  if 
he  were  wrong  in  this  statement,  the  real 
opinion  of  the  people  was  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  was  their  Lordships'  duty  to 
ascertain  it.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
been  made,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, a  bulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  other.  If  they 
gove  way,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Minister,  either  to  save  him 
from  voluntary  and  disgraceful  difficulties  ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  rash  impa- 
tience of  the  people  themselves,  they  at 
once  abolished  the  conditions  by  which  they 
were  created.  But  he  would  never  believe 
that  such  could  be  the  case,  for  their  course 
was,  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  made  so  easy,  that  they  could 
not  mistake  it.  This  Bill  had  been  sent  to 
them  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  he  <lenied  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  them  by  a  clean  lunjority.  To  such 
a  measure,  so  sent  up  to  tlioiii,  he  could  not 
give  his  assent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  forced  the  Minister  to  a  dissolution, 
and  a  new  House  of  Commons  sent  up  a  Bill 
which  had  passed  by  a  clean  mojority,  he 
should,  in  that  case,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty, 
as  an  English  Peer,  to  bow  to  the  decision 
of  an  undoubted  and  indubitable  majority 
of  the  English  people. 

The  Eari,  of  HADDINGTON  assured 
their  Lordships  that  his  anxiety  to  address 
the  House  when  the  noble  Earl  who  bad 
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just  sat  down  had  risen  with  him,  did  not 
proceed  from  any  notion  that  he  was  about 
to  perform  a  very  agreeable  duty.  Neither 
in  that  or  the  other  House  had  be  ever 
risen  with  more  unfeigned  reluctance  or 
with  feelings  of  greater  pain.  That  re- 
luctance and  that  pain  did  not  proceed 
from  any  doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
pursued  ;  but  arose  from  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  at  finding  himself  opposed 
to  so  great  a  number  of  their  Lordships  for 
whom  he  felt  the  greatest  respect,  with 
whom  he  entertained  so  many  opinions  in 
common,  and  with  whom  it  had  been  for 
80  many  years  his  pleasure  as  well  as  his 
pride  to  act.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
the  last  but  one,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  uttere<l  a  sentiment  in  which  he 
entirely  concurred — that  it  was  well  for  the 
country  that  in  public  opinion  consistency 
and  character  were  combined  together. 
He  concurred  in  that  sentiment  ;  but,  like 
many  other  sound  opinions,  if  carried  out 
to  its  utmost  consequences,  it  might  deter 
men  from  avowing  even  an  honest  change 
of  opinion,  which  it  could  never  be  deroga- 
tory to  a  man's  character  to  avow  under 
any  circumstances,  if  the  change  were 
honest,  and  which  on  questions  of  pure  ex- 
pediency, like  that  before  the  House — for 
ho  denied  that  it  involved  any  of  those 
great  principles  which  some  noble  Lords, 
in  a  spirit  of  such  astonishing  exaggera- 
tion, had  connected  with  it — he  should 
never  be  ashamed  to  avow.  But  how  far 
he  had  changed  his  opinions  on  the  Corn 
Laws  he  would  now  beg  leave  to  state,  for 
he  thought  that  noble  Lords  on  the  cross 
benches  would  not  insist  upon  judging  his 
present  conduct  by  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  but  rather  by  his  own.  He  had 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  formation 
of  the  present  Government  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  had 
not  given  vent  to  his  opinions  in  Parliament, 
perhaps,  for  he  really  forgot  how  long  it  was 
since  he  had  made  a  speech  on  the  subject. 

A  Noble  LORD:   In  1841. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  having  made  a 
speech  on  the  Com  Laws  in  1841. 

Eakl  stanhope  :  You  made  a  speech 
in  1841,  in  which  the  Corn  Law  was  men- 
tioned. 

The  Earl  op  HADDINGTON  :  That 
might  be,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of 
having  made  a  speech  on  the  Corn  Law 


for  many  years.  However,  he  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  opinion 
to  his  friends  in  private  conversation,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  make 
no  great  difference  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  that  agriculture  would  not  be  injured, 
were  it  not  for  the  panic  which  would  ac- 
company the  change.  That  panic  once 
allayed,  matters,  he  thought,  would  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before.  He  was  bound  in 
fairness  to  state,  also,  that  he  thought 
there  was  much  exaggeration  upon  this 
subject  in  the  views  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
for  he  could  not  believe  that  the  alternate 
seasons  of  depression  and  prosperity,  of 
abundance  and  glut,  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Corn  Law  ;  and  he  thought  that,  if 
any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  had  been 
derived  from  protection,  they  must  not  stop 
short  at  the  Com  Law,  when  it  must  be  at- 
tributed also  to  the  protection  which  they 
were  so  very  anxious  to  maintain  to  their 
own  interests.  With  these  opinions  he 
came  to  London  on  the  31st  of  last  Octo- 
ber; illness  had  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending the  Cabinet  Council  held  on  that 
day;  but  he  had  attended  that  of  the  1st 
of  November,  when  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed. Now,  unquestionably,  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  he  did  not  think  at  that 
time  that  the  Cabinet  had  sufficient  inform- 
ation to  enable  them  to  adopt  so  strong 
and  extensive  a  measure  as  this ;  but, 
though  he  did  not  think  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  a  sufficiently  strong  ground  of 
itself  for  adopting  so  strong  a  measure,  he 
must  own  that  he  had  heard  with  great 
surprise  the  doubts  which  had  been  thrown, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  the  state  of 
destitution  of  the  people  in  that  unhappy 
country.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement 
of  the  prices  of  potatoes  up  to  the  24th  of 
March  throughout  the  country,  which  had 
only  that  day  been  laid  on  the  Table,  and 
he  must  say  that  it  was  a  most  alarming 
statement.  However,  he  did  not  found 
the  justification  of  the  course  he  was  now 
following  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  If,  there- 
fore, the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  his 
Colleagues,  without  any  reference  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  at  all,  that  his  opinions  on 
the  Com  Laws  had  changed,  that  he  held 
them  to  be  impolitic  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  that  his  Col- 
leagues should  reconsider  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  final  adjustment 
of  it,  he  (the  Earl  of  Haddington)  should 
not  have  been  surprised  at  that  statement ; 
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he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  that  in- 
quiry, but  would  have  p>ne  cheerfully  into 
it,  and  have  expro.ised  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion front  his  right  hou.  Friend.  Well, 
two  of  his  noble  Friends  adhered  gtrongly 
to  their  opinions  against  any  change  in  the 
Corn  LawR,  and  the  Government  was  broken 
up  :  but  if,  after  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  his  Colleagues,  the  Govern- 
ment had  gone  on  and  been  a  united  Go- 
Temmcnt,  he  should  have  consented  to 
funn  a  part  or  it,  and  for  tlicse  reason* : 
he  felt  that  the  Com  Laws  were  gone — 
that  they  were  doomed  from  the  moment 
that,  in  addition  to  that  great  accession  of 
strength  which  those  who  opposed  them 
had  gained  in  public  opinion,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his  great 
authority  into  the  scale  against  them.  Then 
there  had  arisen  great  apprehensions  in 
the  course  of  the  month  that  had  elapsed 
on  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  con- 
siderable alarm  of  a  stagnation  of  trade 
which  was  coincident  with  the  alarm  arising 
out  of  the  railway  speculations ;  and  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  had  led  to 
his  decision.  Moreover,  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opened  to  the  Cabinet  tho 
whole  plan  of  his  policy,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Haddington)  certainly  felt  that  that  made 
an  entirely  new  question  of  it.  Still,  he 
had  some  apprehensions,  and  his  apprehen- 
sions were  founded  on  the  effect  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  likely  to 
have  on  the  Conservative  party.  Tho  ques- 
tion then  was,  "  Shall  this  subject  be 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  or 
shall  he  resign,  and  shall  it  bo  brought 
forward  by  another  Government  already 
pledged  to  free  trade?"  He  certainly  had 
felt  that  the  great  conservative  body  of 
this  country  would  be  moro  otfended  by 
•eeing  the  right  hon.  Baronet  advocating, 
out  of  office,  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
than  they  would  be  by  seeing  him  propos- 
ing boldiv,  as  Minister,  that  which  was  tho 
result  of  his  own  honest  convictions.  How- 
ever, the  Government  was  broken  up  ;  the 
noble  Lord  on  whom  Hor  Majesty  laid 
Her  commands  to  form  a  Government, 
•ttomptcd  to  do  so  and  failed,  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  rein- 
stated. Ho  (tho  Earl  of  Haddington)  did 
not  think,  after  what  ho  had  already 
8t«t«d,  that  ho  need  give  any  CTplanntion 
M  to  his  conduct  in  continuing  to  hold  office. 
For  himself  he  would  say,  in  the  most 


solemn  manner,  tiiat  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  ho  had  not  been  actuated  by  any 
love  of  office  whatever  ;  for  he  was  not 
only  ready,  but  should  be  glad  to  lay  down 
office  to-morrow,  and  remain  a  private  man 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  certainly  there 
was  nothing  that  any  Minister  could  do 
for  him,  or  advise  Her  Majesty  to  do 
for  him,  that  could  coni]>cnsate  for  tho 
loss  of  his  fortune,  which  must  follow 
from  this  measure,  if  the  a])preheQsion8  of 
the  noble  Lords  on  the  cross  benches  were 
realized  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  rents 
were  paid  on  the  price  of  corn  in  the  county 
town,  and  consequently,  if  this  measure 
caused  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent .  in  prices, 
as  the  noble  Lords  on  the  cross  benches 
held  it  would  do,  lie  should  lose  one  fifth  of 
his  income.  He  must  say  that  there  had 
been  much  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
several  noble  Lords  who  had  opposed  this 
measure,  ns  to  the  results  whit'u  might  bo 
anticipated  from  it.  Some  noble  Lords 
had  not  been  content  with  prophesying 
that  all  manner  of  evils  would  follow  tho 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  so 
far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest  was  concerned,  but  they  had  also 
prophesied  ruin  and  destruction  to  Church 
and  State,  and  had  predicted  that  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  general  anarchy  and 
confusion.  His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  had 
opened  this  formidable  battery  of  awful 
prophecies,  and  had  concluded  his  speech 
by  a  tremendous  announcement  of  the 
evils  which  were  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill.  [The  Duke  of  Richmond:  I 
referred  to  the  results  of  clamour  and  agi- 
tation.] His  noble  Friend  was  followed  in 
this  course  by  the  noble  Duke  who  sat 
next  him  ;  and  he  must  own  that,  to  his 
no  small  astonishment,  the  example  was 
also  followed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  in  one  of  the  most  able  speeches 
ho  had  ever  heard  in  that  House.  That 
noblo  Lord  lutd  displayed  first-rate  Parlia- 
mentary talent ;  and  this  display  had  been 
most  gratifying  to  him  (tho  Earl  of  Had- 
dington), when  he  considered  the  cliaractor 
of  that  noble  Lord,  and  the  high  position 
he  was  one  day  destined  to  fill  in  this 
country.  Although  he  lamented  that  the 
formidable  battery  of  that  noble  Lord's 
eloquence  had  been  directed  against  the 
present  measure,  and  though  he  thought 
much  of  his  argument  erroneous,  misap- 
plied, and  exaggerated,  he  had  been  rejoiced 
to  see  the  strong  Conservative  principle 
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maintained  throughout  his  speech.  That 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  read  an  extract 
from  the  speech  of  a  radical  man,  delivered 
at  some  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League.  He  must  own  he  was  astonished 
that  his  noble  Friend  should  illustrate  his 
argument  by  quoting  that  man's  speech. 
He  bad  no  doubt  that  man  expressed  his 
sincere  convictions  ;  but  he  spoke  excessive 
nonsense,  and  that  his  noble  Friend  knew 
very  well.  If  he  (the  Earl  of  Haddington) 
believed  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  pursuing  his  present  course  from 
a  cowardly  submission  to  the  clamour  of 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  or  that  he 
would  follow  up  this  measure  by  further 
submission  to  the  same  body,  no  human 
power  could  induce  him  to  become  a  con- 
senting party  to  this  Bill.  He  was  con- 
Tinced  that  the  evils  and  dangers  antici- 
pated by  his  noble  Friends  as  likely  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  Bill,  were 
much  more  likely  to  ensue  if  their  Lord- 
ships threw  out  the  measure.  His  decided 
opinion  was — and  it  was  an  opinion  he 
had  long  entertained — that  the  principle  of 
free  trade  in  com  had  been  growing  in 
favour  with  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  landed 
interest  itself  had  ceased  to  apprehend  any 
evil  consequences  from  the  adoption  of 
that  principle,  and  were  anxious  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  This  Bill  had 
been  sent  up  by  a  majority  of  nearly  100 
from  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
he  considered  that  very  serious  conse- 
quences might  ensue  from  its  rejection  by 
their  Lordsbips.  The  Government  were 
told  that  they  ought  to  have  appealed  to 
the  country  on  the  question.  It  was  very 
easy  for  irresponsible  Members  of  that 
House  to  talk  of  appeals  to  the  country  on 
a  question  which,  as  it  materially  affected 
the  food  of  the  people,  must  necessarily 
give  rise  to  great  agitation  and  excite- 
ment ;  but  he  believed  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  his  Colleagues  had  determined  upon 
appealing  to  the  country,  they  would  have 
taken  a  most  fatal  course.  He  admitted 
that  the  Government  had  incurred  great 
responsibility  in  bringing  forward  this 
measure ;  but  he  thought  that  responsibility 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  they 
had  thrown  the  whole  question  open  to 
agitation  at  a  time  when  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  much  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  he  would  like  to  know,  was 
not  the  House  of  Commons  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject?  The  Government 
had  been  charged  by  the  noble  Earl  near 


him  with  misleading  the  people,  with  mis- 
leading the  constituencies,  and  with  mis- 
leading their  supporters  in  ISll,  by  not 
declaring  what  their  intentions  were.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  at  that  time  the  Government 
had  had  any  intention  of  proposing  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been  most 
unbecoming  and  disgraceful  if  they  had 
not  given  some  intimation  of  their  views ; 
but  the  fact  was  they  had  not  entertained 
any  such  intention,  for  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
openly  and  boldly  avowed  a  complete 
change  of  opinion  on  this  question.  [The 
Duke  of  Richmond:  Hear,  hear.]  His 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  cheered 
that  statement.  Did  not  the  noble  Duke 
believe  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  changed  liis 
opinion  ?  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  tliat 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  conduct  had  been 
dictated  by  a  strong  and  sincere  sense  of 
public  duty.  What  earthly  object  could 
he  have  in  proposing  such  a  measure  as 
this  i  Could  it  be  conceived  that  a  maa 
of  great  sagacity  and  foresight,  occupying 
the  highest  position  in  the  kingdom,  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  of 
his  party,  and  of  the  country,  would  wan- 
tonly, like  a  madman,  throw  away  his 
power,  without  any  assignable  motive  ? 
He  was  convinced,  thot  before  many  years 
had  elapsed,  it  would  be  acknowledged 
that  his  right  hon.  P'riend  had  done  more 
essential  service  to  this  comitry  than  any 
Minister  for  a  long  scries  of  years.  He 
certainly  should  be  glad  if  it  were  in  his 
power  to  deal  with  the  details  of  this  ques- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  any  of  their  Lordships; 
but  he  must  own  he  felt  very  unequal  to 
it;  he  was  but  a  very  poor  political  econo- 
mist. But  those  who  had  addressed  the 
House  had  already  done  ample  justice  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  none  more  than  a  noble 
Karl  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who 
spoke  early  in  the  debate,  and  who  made 
a  speech  of  the  most  distinguished  ability, 
showing  a  most  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  A  noble  Friend  of  his,  stung 
by  the  eloquent  eulogium  pronounced  last 
night  upon  Sir  R.  Peel  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  fearful  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  indulge  in  personalities  might  die 
away  in  the  course  of  this  dull  debate,  had, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond),  discussed  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  personal  honour  and 
the  public  character  of  statesmen.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
in  his  noble  Friend  to  have  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  not  indulging  m  personalities, 
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especiallj  considering  the  vote  which  the 
noble  MarqueHs  was  about  to  give,  and 
the  friends  around  him  were  about  to  give; 
and  considering  that  though  Sir  K.  Peel 
had  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  among  his 
friends  and  supporters,  he,  at  IcMt,  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  proclaimed  that  ho  considered 
as  the  best  that  hod  ever  been  brought 
forward.  [Lord  Normasby  :  No,  no!] 
That  might  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Marquess  ;  but  he  thought  he  had  heard 
several  other  noble  Lords  on  the  opjHisite 
aide  of  the  House  make  such  a  statement. 
If  he  might  judge,  in  particular,  from  the 
speech  of  a  noble  Earl  whom  he  did  not 
then  see  in  his  place  (Earl  Fitzwilliam), 
the  noble  Lords  opposite  had  not  much 
fault  to  find  with  the  Bill  —  except  that 
they  would  have  preferred  on  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Lows.  [  The  Marqttess 
of  Normanby  intimated  his  dissent.]  The 
noble  Marquess  shook  his  head  ;  but  he 
(the  Earl  of  Haddington)  suspected  that 
the  noble  Marquess  stood  alone  among  his 
noble  Friends — for  certainly  some  of  them 
had  stated  that  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  have  immediate  repeal. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  pledged  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  accordingly  it 
would  have  evidenced  a  more  generous  and 
liberal  feeling  if  the  noble  Marquess  had 
kept  hinLsclf  to  that,  and  not  indulged  in 
personalities.  He  conceived  that  the  greot 
object  of  the  Corn  Law  was  to  prevent 
fluctuation,  to  secure  steadiness  of  price, 
and  to  make  us  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Now,  with  all  the  attention  he  had 
been  able  to  pay  to  this  question,  he  could 
not  find  that  it  had  answered  any  one  of 
tliose  objects.  He  did  believe  that  the 
Com  Law  had  to  a  certain  degree — by 
having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  agri- 
cultural body — contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  He  meant  that  it  had 
induced  the  agricidturist  to  invest  capital 
in  improvement.  That  opinion  he  still 
retained  ;  but  he  did  maintain  that  the 
change  which  was  now  proposed  was  much 
more  likely  to  secure  steady  prices  than 
the  present  law.  He  did  not  believe 
that  fluctuations  could  ever  be  altogether 
avoide<l,  for  as  long  as  they  had  change- 
able seasons  they  would  have  fluctuations  ; 
but  he  believed  that  by  a  free  trade  in 
com  ;  by  the  quantity  which  happened  to 
be  wanted,  and  which  the  interests  of  par- 
tics  induced  them  to  send  to  this  country 
at  the  time  when  it  was  wanted  ;  by  its 


coming  in  equally  at  all  times,  would  se- 
cure a  greater  steadiness  of  price  than  at 
jircsent.  The  tendency  of  the  sliding  scale, 
and  indeed  of  all  protection,  was  to  accu- 
mulate a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  and  to  in- 
undate the  market,  perhaps  at  the  most 
inconvenient  moment,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  large  quantity  of  grain  when  it  was 
not  wanted.  VVhy,  he  recollected  that  on 
one  occasion  1,200,000  quarters,  out  of  an 
importation  of  1,800,000  quarters,  were 
lot  into  the  market  in  one  week,  to  the 
great  injurj'  of  the  farmer,  who  had  sold 
the  greater  part  of  his  crop  at  a  low,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  very  reasonable  price,  in  the 
hope  that,  at  that  part  of  the  season,  when 
the  prices  of  grain  generally  rose,  he  would 
he  able  to  indemnify  himself,  but  who  was 
deprived  of  this  benefit,  probably,  by  some 
trick  of  the  market.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  foreign  supply,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  go  over  the  ground  which  other 
noble  Lords  had  gone  over  in  a  manner 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  emulate  ;  but 
he  must  say  that  he  had  no  apprehension 
of  not  having  a  supply  from  abroad  when 
it  was  wanted.  The  instance  mentioned 
last  night  by  his  noble  and  leamed  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  of  1,500,000  quarters 
having  found  their  way  into  this  country  in 
1810,  principally  from  France,  was  a 
strong  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
apprehension.  His  noble  Friend  who  spoke 
last  instanced  a  negotiation  of  bis  able  and 
distinguished  father,  in  1773,  at  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  and  soid  that  Frederick  the 
Great  determined,  in  spite  of  all  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  Ministers  and  diploma- 
tists, to  close  the  port  of  Dant/.ic.  That 
was  an  isolated  case,  and  could  have  no 
very  important  consequences ;  but  there 
was  now  a  public  opinion  even  in  absolute 
monarchies,  which  could  not  with  impunity 
be  defied.  When  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  that  the  Prussian  ports  should 
be  opened,  the  King  would  never  refuse  it, 
or  expose  his  people  to  any  inconvenience 
or  distress.  VVith  respect  to  excessive  im- 
portations from  abroad,  he  thought  the  ap- 
prehensions equally  unfounded.  He  could 
not  imagine  where  they  were  to  come  from. 
For  twenty  years  previous  to  1 842 — under 
the  absolute  protection  which  then  existed 
— there  had  been  enormous  importations — 
in  one  year,  for  instance,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  3,000,000  quarters  ;  and  he  did  not 
sec  how  any  increase  could  ])08sibly  occur 
under  the  |iro|K)sed  Bill — for  where  was  it 
to  come  from  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  gone  back  to  the  days  of 
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Edward  IV.  to  show  that  protection  had 
always  prevailed  in  this  country.     He  (the 
Earl  of  Haddington)  would  not  go  so  far 
back,  but  would  at  once  admit  that,  taking 
one  period  with  another,  that  principle  had 
regulated  our  legislation.     That  was  true  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  constantly 
found   necessary    to  change    it,   either  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  fanners, 
or  from  other  causes ;  and  even  at  periods 
when  the  protection  was  very  low  indeed, 
80  low  as  to  be  almost  nominal,  not  less 
than  3,000,000  more  acres  were  brought 
into  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.     Had    we    not   the 
same  growing  market  now  ?     He   firmly 
believed  that    the    increase  of  popiilation 
would   fully  counterbalance  any   pressure 
that  might  at  first  arise  from  the  passing  of 
this  measure.     On  the  other  hand,  if  its  ef- 
fect should  be  to  bring  corn  within  the  means 
of  thousands  of  our  poorer  fellow-country- 
men, that  would  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  every  benevolent  heart.    It  was  a  fallacy 
to  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  solely  to  be  measured  by 
the  price  of  wheat  ;  and  he  felt  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  com  were  at  a  reasonable 
price  the  landlords  would  still  get  as  good 
rents,  and  the  fanners  make  as  good  profits. 
The  authority  of   the  late    Lord  Spencer 
had    been    quoted,    to    the    effect    that  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  not  cause 
a  fall  of  prices.     That  might  be  going  too 
far  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  did 
believe   if  there  was  at  first  a  slight  de- 
pression, it  would   ultimately  be  counter- 
acted ;  besides  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry,  and  a  general 
prosperity    in    agriculture.     It    had    been 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
seeking,  by  unfair  means,  to  induce  their 
Lordships  to  agree  to  this  Bill.     He  could 
assure  them  that  they  had  no  desire  that 
their    Lord.ships    should   give  any  but    an 
honest  verdict.     But  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  consider  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
measure  was  introduced.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminish  the    legitimate    influence  of    the 
aristocracy.     He  respected  the  important 
services  they  had  rendered  to  their  country; 
and    he   should    heartily    grieve  that  any 
thing   should  occur  which  could  lessen  in 
the  slightest    degree  their   influence  with 
their  neighbours  in  the  country.      It  was, 
however,    because    he    entertained     these 
sentiments  that  he  would  regard   with  so 
much  alarm  the  alternative  of  their  Lord- 


ships throwing  this  Bill  out.     He  did  be- 
lieve thai    they   would    be  entering  on    a 
hopeless  conflict  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Corn  Law,  and  that  in  such  a  contest  they 
could  not  but  be  ultimately  defeated.      If 
this  Bill  were  thrown  out,   nothing  would 
be  more  likely  than  that  those  noble  Lords 
who   seemed  so  much  to  desire  a  dissolu- 
tion would  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that 
there   would  be   a  general   election.     His 
own   impression  was  that  the  return  of  a 
new  Parliament  would  show  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and 
that    their    Lordships   would,    under   that 
pressure,  be  in  a  manner  compelled  to  pass 
the  Bill.      Indeed,  most  of  their  Lordships 
who  had    spoken  had    stated   that    if  the 
country  really  and  deliberately  decided  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  the  House  would  be 
compelled  to  accede  to  their  request.    Well, 
in  the  event  of  a   general  election,    they 
would  be  directly  and  obviously  yielding  to 
pressure  from  without.     Government  had 
been  taunted  with  yielding  to  the  clamours 
of  the    Anti-Corn-Law    League.     Govern- 
ment had  done  no  such  thing.    The  League 
had  been  clamouring  for  he  did  not  know 
how  many  years  before  the    Government 
took    the   least  notice  of  it.     Let  him  be 
allowed  to  tell  the  House  that  the  great 
success  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  was 
a  fact  which  it  was  impossible  cither  for  the 
Government,  or  for  their  Lordships,  or  for 
the  other  House  of    Parliament,  to  over- 
look.     The  League  was  get    a-going    by 
a  company  of   gentlemen  whose  proceed- 
ings   he    was    not    there    to    defend ;    on 
the  contrary,  he  deprecated  the  language 
which    they    had    held — he    disliked    the 
views    and    opinions    which    they    enter- 
tained as  much  as  could  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships.    He  disliked  the  principle  of  agita- 
tion— of  organized  agitation — as  much  as 
the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches ;  but 
there  were  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
had  joined  the  League — of  all  shades    of 
political  opinion,  and  all  classes  of  society 
— men,  indeed,  belonging  to  classes  whose 
interest  it  was,  as  much  as  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  any,  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
should  be  maintained.     Thousands  of  such 
persons  were  members  of  the  League,  with 
no  feelings  whatever — with  no  ulterior  views 
whatever — other  than  the  achievement  of 
a  free  trade  in  corn.     And  how  had  they 
succeeded  ?     Two  short  years  ago,  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  they  met  with  little 
sympathy.   Was  that  the  case  now  ?    Their 
Lordships  would   recollect   the   thousands 
and  thousands  of  pounds  subscribed,    not 
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only  at  Manchester,  but   throujp;hout   the 
country,    fur  the    khUc  of   obtaining   fre« 
trade  ;  but  besiJeo  this,  ho  had  seen  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  opinion  of  the 
landed  interest    itself.     The   farmers   ap- 
peared to  wish  only  fur  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  if  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
poMible  effects  of  the  Bill,  no  such  eager 
aemaud  for  a  settlement  would  be  made  ; 
conscious  as  they  must  be  that  total  Cum 
Law  repeal  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
great  question  could  now  be  disposed  of. 
Throufrhout  this  debate  be  had  been  prin- 
cipally pained  by  the  injustice  done  to  his 
right  lion.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Now,   he   did   not   think   that 
there  ever  was  a  Minister  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  this  country  who  was  more  exclu- 
sively desirous  of  doing  his  duty— of  being 
guided  only  by  his  sense  of  what  was  right, 
irrespective  of  anything  else,    lie  had  been 
in  the  Cabinet  between  four  and  five  years, 
and  he  could  not  be  mistaken  on  the  point. 
Never  was  there  a  Minister  of  greater  and 
more    unimpeachable    integrity    than    the 
right   hon.    Baronet.     He   beiieved,    too, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  profoundest  saga- 
city.    [Latighter.]     lie  would  ask  noble 
Lords  who  laughed  how  lung  it  was  since 
they  entertained  a  different  opinion  upon 
the  subject  ?     lie  repeated  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  a  man  of  great  political 
wisdom — he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  judgment ;  and  their  Lordships  would 
recollect  that  it  was  not  long  since  they 
had  entertained  the  .same  feeling.     It  did 
not  become  him  to  prophesy ;  hut  he  could 
only  say,  that  if  his  right  hon.  Friend  was 
right  in  his  anticipations  of  what  woidd  be 
the  result  of  the  measure,  he  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  to  nu  class  more  than 
to  that  of  the  lande<l  aristocracy.     The 
Government  had   been    taunted    with   not 
having  stated  the  probable  results  of  their 
aeMare — with  not  having  stated  their  e.\- 
peetations  as  to  the  probable  price  of  corn. 
Now,  a  more  pre(K>8tcruu.s  and  unreason- 
able proptsition  than  to  attempt  to  make 
the  Government  do  anything  of  the  sort  he 
had  never  heard.     When  the  Corn  Bills  of 
]8Io,  of  1822,  of  1828,  even  of  1842. 
were  introduced,  nobody  pretended  to  state 
exactly   what   he  conceived   the  prices  of 
com  would  be.    True,  his  right  hrm.  Friend, 
in  proposing  the  existing  Com  Bill,  autici- 
patc«l  in  general   tcmis    that  com   would 
fluctuate  between  54*.  and  58<. ;  but  the 
result  had  not  tumed  out  to  be  so.     There 
waa,  therefore,  nu  induceuiunt  to  attempt 


to  predict  the  probable  prices  of  com  ad- 
mitted free,  when  so  little  succeas  had 
attended  the  anticipations  which  had  been 
indulged  in  as  to  its  ]>robable  cost  when 
they  had  at  all  events  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
to  guide  them  in  their  calculations.  Al- 
though, then,  a  Minister  might  be  fairly 
expected  to  say  that  he  anticipated  gene- 
rally beneficial  results  from  the  measure,  it 
was  prejMsterouB  to  ask  him  to  enter  into 
minute  details  as  to  those  expected  advan- 
tages. He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  heard  him ; 
and  he  could  assure  them  that  he  had 
never  given  a  vote  with  less  hesitation  than 
he  would  that  to  affirm  the  proposition  of 
Government. 

The  MARQCE88  OF  NORMANBY  rose  te 
explain  :    His  noble  Friend  who  hod  just 
sttt   down   ha<l   completely  misrepresented 
him — had  put  words  which  he  never  uttered 
into    his    mouth — had  made   him   express 
opinions  which  he  had  never  entertained, 
and  had  also  imputed  motives  to  him  which 
would  be  most  unworthy  if  they  were  not 
most  improbable  and  absurd.      He  must, 
therefore,   beg  for   a   moment's  attention 
to  set  himself  right  with  their  Lordships. 
His  noble  Friend  had  found  fault  with  him 
because  he  had  commented  on  the  public 
character  of  the  Prime  Minister,  stating 
that  he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had 
used  strong  and  injurious  language  towards 
a  man  who  was  advancing  tlie  measure 
which    he    (the    Marquess   of   Xornianby) 
considered   best  for  the  interests  of  the 
country.       When  his  noble   Friend  made 
that  statement,  he  had,  in  a  manner  not 
unusual  in  the  House,  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming  "  No."     Upon  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated  that  he  (the  Manjuess 
of  Normanby)  saw  do  distinction  between 
a  fixed  duty  and  a  sliding  scale.       What 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Xonnanby)  had  stated 
was,  that  he  should  have  preferred  a  fixed 
duty,  and  that  if  a  fixed  duty  could  not 
be  imposed,  he  should  have  preferred  the 
immediate  extinction  of  any  duty  at  all. 
Then,  as  to  the  more  important  point  in 
his  noble   Friend's  sjiecch,   in   which   im- 
proper motives  had  l>ie«n  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  differed  with  bis  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  upon  the  question 
of  the  qualities  to  l>c  looke<l  for  in  a  states- 
man, and   he  felt   it  his  duty  to  express 
that  difference  of  opinion  ;    but  he  could 
not  admit  that  anything  he  had  said  could 
be  called  personal.     What  he  had  stated 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  I'eel  had  fur  the  last 
three  years  done  everything  in  his  power 
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to  retard  the  progress  of  such  measures  as 
the  present,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  of  such  stuff  that  the  Ministers  of  this 
country  should  be  made. 

The" Earl  of  IIARDVVICKE  (who  rose 
with  Earl  Grey)  said  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  it  was  with  very  great 
regret  that  he  interfered  with  his  noble 
Friend,  feeling  that  his  noble  Friend  was 
so  much  more  worthy  from  his  great  abi- 
lities, his  extensive  acquaintance  with  all 
Parliamentary  subjects,  as  well  as  being 
more  accustomed  to  public  speaking  than 
himself,  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  that  late  hour.  He  supposed  be 
must  begin  his  address  like  almost  every 
other  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  on  the 
subject  by  expressing  his  regret — 

"  PrologucB  precede  the  piece  in  mournful  verse  " — 

that  he  was  compelled  to  array  himself  in 
opposition  to  many  noble  Friends  of  his 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  habits  of  alli- 
ance, and  between  whom  and  himself  there 
always  had  existed  a  good  understanding. 
But  he  confessed  he  then  found  himself 
divided  from  them  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  He  gave  them 
every  possible  credit  for  being  influenced 
by  the  most  honourable  motives,  as  public 
men,  in  the  course  which  they  were  pursu- 
ing ;  and  having  said  so  much,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right,  as  a  public  man,  to  ex- 
press his  own  sentiments  on  so  important 
a  subject  as  the  present — a  subject  in 
which  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
was  80  deeply  concerned ;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask 
their  Lordships'  attention  at  such  a  late 
hour  of  the  night.  He  did  not  believe 
their  Lordships  were  more  interested  in 
the  question  than  the  humblest  man  in 
the  community.  Nay,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  lower  they  descended  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  the  individual  was  con- 
corned.  He  conceived  that  those  who 
were  opposing  this  measure,  were  the  real 
protectors  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  the 
poorer  class  who  were  urging  on  the  ques- 
tion: it  was  the  rich  manufacturers — it  was 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  was  inter- 
ested in  abolishing  protection ;  and  in  the 
contest  between  two  classes  of  aristocracy, 
it  was  the  poor  man  that  was  likely  to  be 
the  sufferer ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
he  said  that  his  noble  Friends  who  agreed 
with  him  on  this  question  were  the  real 
protectors  of  the  poor  man.  It  was  the 
power  of  wealth  that  was  urging  on  this 
measure — it  was  the  power  of  the  steam- 
VoL.  II. 


engine,  which  with  its  wonderful  and  va- 
ried applications  led  the  manufacturers  to 
believe  that  if  they  could  lower  the  price 
of  food  and  fuel,  they  could  flood  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  the  most  democratic 
of  countries,  America,  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection were  stedfastly  maintained.  To 
one  exposition  of  those  principles  he  should 
refer.  There  were  publications  which  re- 
presented the  views  generally  entertained 
by  communities.  The  Timet  newspaper, 
for  instance,  might  be  quoted  as  an  organ 
always  expressing  public  opinion  in  this 
country.  Now,  he  should  quote  the  Ame- 
rican Times.  [The  noble  Earl  then  read 
a  quotation  describing  the  protective  sys- 
tem as  purely  democratic  in  its  tendency, 
as  fostering  industry,  as  enabling  the  poor 
man  to  acquire  a  competency,  as  designed 
not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many,  and, 
though  productive  of  common  good,  as 
conferring  its  peculiar  blessings  upon  the 
lower  classes.]  To  these  opinions  he  fully 
subscribed ;  and  he  believed  their  Lord- 
ships were  influenced  in  the  views  which 
they  took  upon  the  present  question  not 
as  one  involving  their  own  interests,  but 
by  a  desire  for  the  common  good.  If  he 
were  to  look  to  his  own  interests,  he  should 
benefit  by  a  measure  which  for  a  period 
lowered  the  value  of  property  ;  for  then  as 
a  great  proprietor  he  should  be  able  to  put 
his  hands  upon  the  surrounding  small  pro- 
perties. The  small  proprietor  was,  he  feared, 
often  in  debt,  and  his  property  mort- 
gaged, thus  depending  on  a  small  balance; 
and  when  that  was  swept  away  his  property 
must  come  into  the  market.  It  was  the 
small  proprietor,  therefore,  more  than 
any  other,  that  their  Lordships  were 
called  on  to  defend.  This  country  had 
flourished  under  the  protective  system. 
They  saw  by  the  statistics  which  were  on 
their  Lordships'  Table,  that  the  system 
of  protection  had  advanced  the  shipping, 
the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  the 
agricultural,  and  in  fact  all  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country.  Though  it  was 
said  the  farmers  had  not  made  such  a 
progress  as  other  classes  in  improvement, 
he  would  show  them  by  a  few  facts  how 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  had  dis- 
charged their  duty,  of  providing  sufiicient 
food  for  an  increasing  population,  and  giv- 
ing the  poor  man  cheap  bread — cheaper 
than  he  ever  would  have  under  any  system 
of  free  trade ;  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  increas- 
ing population  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  agtooishing,  at  prices  which  had 
N  N 
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diminished.  In  1825  the  population  of 
England  was  about  16.000,0(H>,  and  the 
average  price  of  com  60#.  a  auarter.  In 
183.5  they  had  increased  to  18,000,000, 
and  the  price  of  com  was  56^. ;  and  in 
1845.  with  a  population  of  20,000,000, 
the  price  of  com  was  52».  Then,  again, 
the  protluce  of  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tective system  had  increased  from  3,900,000 
quarters  of  wheat  to  5,800,000.  As  another 
proof  of  the  elastic  character  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  under  the  same 
system  of  protection,  he  would  instance 
the  revenue  maintaining  its  equality  with 
the  public  expenditure  notwithstanding  the 
great  reduction  of  taxation.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
speaking  in  1844,  said  "the  elasticity  of 
commerce  to  meet  a  decreased  revenue, 
had  been  produced  by  the  condemned  sys- 
tem of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  the  question 
was  whether  that  could  be  a  radically  vi- 
cious system  under  which  commerce  had 
been  so  extraordinarily  elastic  that  it  had 
maintained  the  revenue,  notwithstanding 
the  great  diminution  of  taxation."  This 
being  established,  he  would  show  that  the 
price  in  this  country  of  food  other  than 
bread  had  decreased  nnder  the  present 
system.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  return 
of  the  contracts  for  Greenwich  Ilospital 
in  1791-2,  and  1841-4-5.  The  result  was 
most  extraordinary.  The  whole  ration  in 
1 792  consisted  of  flour  nine  ounces,  bread 
fifteen  ounces,  and  meat  four  and  a  half 
ounces  ;  and  the  cost  then  was  6d.  per 
ration.  Now  the  ration  consisted  of  beef 
or  mutton  thirteen  ounces,  bread  sixteen 
ounces,  potatoes  one  pound,  cocoa  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  moist  sugar 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  the  cost 
of  the  ration  was  only  7d.  and  three-six- 
teenths. He  maintained,  therefore,  that 
food  had  been  made  cheaper  under  a  sys- 
tem of  protection.  His  noble  Friend  had 
alluded  last  night  to  the  capital  invested 
in  agriculture ;  but  in  addition  to  his  no- 
ble Friend's  statement,  he  would  mention 
there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  shipping  employed  for  the  use  of  agri- 
culture, there  being  in  1845  no  less  than 
679  ships  of  219,764  tons,  and  having 
11,434  seamen  engaged  in  the  guano 
trade  alone,  no  small  proof  of  the  exer- 
tions making  to  raise  food  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  growing  population.  He  would 
also  venture  to  speak  of  that  disputed 
point,  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He 
niu\  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  accurate 
infomiation  on  thiH  point,  and  he  could 
•Mure  their  Lordships   that  in  many  re- 


spects it  was  much  better  than  formerly. 
Many  of  the  aged  poor  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood had  stated  that  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  they  never  remembered  to  hare 
seen  wheatcn  bread — in  fact  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceive  anjrthing  more  wretched 
than  was  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
country;  no  roads,  the  country  unenclosed, 
the  famier  killing  and  salting  down  tlie 
meat  necessary  for  his  winter  supply — no 
stock  of  any  kind  could  be  kept  except 
during  the  summer  months.  Now  under 
the  system  of  protection,  what  a  contrast! 
That  whole  district  has  been  drained,  en- 
closed, and  brought  into  cultivation  ;  and 
in  consequence  the  poor  were  fully  em- 
ployed and  well  fed.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  whether  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing, they  must  look  at  the  condition 
of  those  above  him,  and  see  what  were 
their  profits,  before  they  could  form  a 
right  judgment  as  to  the  portion  of  those 
profits  which  should  belong  to  the  labourer. 
Their  Lordships  must  know  well  that  there 
was  no  description  of  employment  in  which 
profits  were  so  small  as  in  agriculture  ; 
and  having  himself  had  some  experience, 
he  was  prepared  to  say,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  from  10«.  to  12*.  per  week 
was  the  highest  rate  of  wages  that  could 
possibly  be  afforded  out  of  those  profits. 
Another  important  question  on  this  sub- 
ject was  whether  the  rate  pf  wages  was 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food.  This 
was  a  question  much  controverted,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  both  the  parties 
who  discusse<l  it  were  right.  He  was 
satisfied  that  with  respect  to  the  wages 
of  the  manufacturing  labourer  the  price 
of  com  had  little  to  do  ;  but  not  so 
with  the  agricultural  labourer.  There 
were  three  ingredients  that  formed  the 
value  of  labour — skill,  demand,  and  price  of 
food.  The  skilful  and  ingenious  mechanic 
could  get  high  wages,  because  he  was 
skilful  and  ingenious,  without  reference  to 
the  price  of  food.  When  manufactures 
were  prosperous,  skilful  labourers  were  in 
great  demand  ;  and  they  wore  engaged 
at  high  wage*  without  reference  to  the 
price  of  food.  But  agricultural  labour 
required,  comparatively  speaking,  no  great 
skill  ;  all  the  labourers  in  this  respect 
were  pretty  much  alike  ;  and  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  their  labour 
wa«  of  very  little  profit,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances it  was  true  that  an  im|>ortant 
ingredient  in  the  calculation  of  their  wages 
waa  the  price  of  food.      It  was  evident, 
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therefore,  that,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
wages  would  oscillate  with  the  price  of 
food  ;  whilst  the  manufacturer,  whose  ma- 
chinery was  perpetually  in  motion,  and  who 
made  his  profits  from  the  quantity  of  his 
produce  sold,  would  he  inditferent  as  to 
the  price  of  food.  He  would  say,  also, 
that  it  was  a  most  important  thing  for 
the  labourer  that  the  price  of  corn  should 
not  fall  excessively  low,  for  if  it  did,  his 
condition  must  be  seriously  injured.  An- 
other portion  of  the  question  was  the  in- 
fluence of  prices  on  the  rate  of  mortality. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet  written  by 
a  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Barker, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  annual  number  of 
death.s  in  a  population  of  1,000,000  was 
21,860  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  under 
50*.  a  quarter ;  20,6 1 8  when  the  price  was 
between  50*.  and  60». ;  20,0.30  when  the 
price  was  between  60*.  and  70*.;  19,502 
when  the  price  was  between  70*.  and  80». ; 
19,873  when  the  price  was  between  80*. 
and  90».;  19,206  when  the  price  was  be- 
tween 90».  and  100*.;  but  when  the  price 
was  above  100*.,  the  rate  of  mortality  be- 
gan to  increase  again.  It  further  appeared 
that  the  same  result  was  observable  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  although  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  to  his  mind,  evident.  A  low  price  of 
corn  threw  numbers  out  of  employ — their 
health  was  injured  from  their  deteriorated 
condition ;  a  high  price  produced  the  same 
effect  from  a  different  cause  ;  he  feared  it 
was,  that  the  wages  did  not  rise  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  cost  of  food.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  middle  or  moderate 
price  was  the  best  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  poor.  He  had  now  stated 
quite  enough  to  show  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  this  question ;  and  he  boldly  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Em- 
pire had  been  in  a  most  flourisliing  condi- 
tion under  the  Com  Laws,  and  so  continued 
to  be.  Then  why  were  they  to  make  a 
change?  And  this  was  a  question  he  had 
not  yet  heard  answered.  It  was  originally 
stated  that  Ireland  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to 
supply  that  country  with  food;  and  at 
first  sight  he  had  thought  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  alteration.  It  was 
not,  however,  necessary,  after  all  that 
had  transpired,  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  famine  in  Ireland; 
for  that  plea  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Minister  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  this  they  had  heard  little 


about  it.  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  in  his  last 
speech  upon  that  subject,  "  that  he  did 
not  rest  his  support  of  that  Bill  upon  the 
temporary  ground  of  the  scarcity  in  Ire- 
land;" so  that  that  argument  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  change  might  be  considered 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Brougham)  had  said  that 
the  distress  in  Ireland  was  much  less  than 
had  at  one  time  been  apprehended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  into  that  coun- 
try, under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  of  a  large  quantity  of  maize, 
giving  credit  to  the  Government  for  having, 
as  he  supposed,  chocked  the  progress  of 
famine.  Now,  ho  (the  Earl  of  llardwicke) 
found  that  only  53,000  quarters  of  maize 
had  been  imported  into  Ireland  since  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  January  up 
to  the  present  time ;  whereas  it  appeared 
from  a  return  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
that  the  following  exports  of  com  and  of 
flour  and  oatmeal,  from  Ireland,  had  taken 
place  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
last: — In  April  19,540  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  in  May  33,372  quarters  ;  in  April, 
10,148  quarters  of  barley,  and  in  May 
1 1 ,089  quarters ;  in  April,  80,803  quarters 
of  oats,  and  in  May,  93,888  quarters  ;  in 
April,  89,000  cwts.  of  flour,  and  in  May, 
101,898  cwts.;  in  April.  50,360  cwts.  of 
oatmeal,  and  in  May,  69,194  cwts.;  so 
that  the  quantity  of  maize  imported  into 
Ireland,  by  order  of  the  Government,  bore 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  produce  which  had  been  sent  out  of  that 
country,  showing  more  clearly  than  any 
words  or  arguments,  that  no  want  of  food 
existed  at  any  late  period  in  that  country. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  said  that  his  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  never 
varied. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  what  he 
had  stated  was,  that  he  had  always  been 
opposed  to  the  sliding  scale. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  continued: 
— He  found  that  in  the  year  1827  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  other 
House,  had  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in 
favour  of  the  sliding  scale.  He  spoke  at  such 
length  and  so  strongly  in  its  favour,  with 
that  pleasing  e-xcitenient  which  always 
gave  such  satisfaction,  and  with  such  live- 
liness of  manner,  that,  according  to  the  re- 
port, there  was  such  coughing  in  the  House, 
and  such  interruption,  that  the  progress  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  speech  was 
N  N  2 
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stopped,  and  he  (Lord  Brougham)  "hoped 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  interrupted  hiin 
would  abstain  from  further  impediments — 
their  efforts  would  only  affect  themselves, 
and  bring  on  colds  and  coughs  to-morrow 
from  unnecessary  exhaustion."  He  knew 
the  importance  of  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  ;  and  though  he  had 
forgotten,  amongst  the  immense  number  of 
speeches  he  had  made,  this  particular  ad- 
vocacy of  the  sliding  scale,  he  must  be  as 
fully  excused  as  others  who  did  not  recol- 
lect a  speech  made  at  a  former  time. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  borrow  the 
volume  of  Hansard,  saying  he  was  very 
curious  to  read  the  speech,  because  his 
noble  Friend  had  only  said  that  he  was 
prevented  from  making  it,  and  had  not 
read  any  argument  from  it. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  resumed. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  entered  into 
some  calculations  respecting  the  exports 
of  corn  to  this  country  from  Dantzic.  He 
said  that  the  charges  above  the  price  of 
the  corn  would  be  10*.,  viz.,  5s.  for  freight, 
2».  for  insurance,  and  3s.  for  other  chorgcs. 
But  that  was  very  inaccurate ;  a  more 
exact  estimate  showed  that  the  charges 
amounted  to  no  more  than  6s.  4\d. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  explained,  that  that 
was  not  his  calculation  ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  argument  used  by  his 
opponents.  They  contended  that  if  the 
price  at  Dantzic  were  30s.,  and  the  charges 
10«.,  certain  results  would  ensue;  to  that 
he  replied,  that  they  could  not  tell  whether 
the  price  at  Dantzic  would  be  30».  after 
the  English  Com  Law^s  were  repealed. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  that 
he  was  merely  taking  those  parts  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  speech  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  contradiction.  He 
should  now,  however,  go  to  another  portion 
of  the  subject,  namely,  fluctuation  of  price, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  small  farmers.  The 
industrious  and  honest  farmer  depended 
more  upon  the  steadiness  of  price  than  upon 
anything  else.  He  must  pay  his  rents  out 
of  bis  yearly  profits ;  and  the  moment  the 
price  fell  below  a  certain  amount,  he  would 
be  completely  destroyed ;  ond  he  could, 
from  references  to  documents  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  easily  show  that  the  existing 
Com  Law  had  maintained  prices  in  Eng- 
land more  steadily  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  similarly  circumstanced.  He 
would  refer  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  instance, 
— a  country  which  did  not  grow  enough  of 
corn  for  its  own  consumption,  to  point  out 
the  effects  of   a  free-trade  policy  in  pro- 


ducing  fluctuations  of  price.  From  1834 
to  1840  the  fluctuation  in  that  country  was 
47  per  cent.  ;  while  in  England  during  the 
same  period  it  was  only  33  j)er  cent. ;  and 
the  extreme  septennial  fluctuation  in  Phi- 
ladelphia was  270  per  cent.;  while  in  Eng- 
land it  was  only  207  per  cent.  It  had 
been  said,  however,  that  the  tenant-farm- 
er had  nothing  to  do  with  that  portion 
of  the  question :  that  the  landlords  bad 
only  to  reduce  their  rents,  and  that  would 
settle  the  matter.  U]K)n  that  subject 
his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) had  said  all  that  was  requisite ;  and 
he  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  might  add 
that  if  the  incomes  of  their  Lordships  were 
reduced  but  one-fourth,  the  consequences  to 
the  country  and  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
In  a  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Senior  and  Colonel  Torrcns, 
one  of  the  great  political  economists  of 
the  day,  he  stated  that  the  effect  of  a  re- 
duction of  rents  would  he  that,  with  that 
reduction  in  rent,  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  value  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  labouring  man,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  his  labour.  In  that 
opinion  he  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  entirely 
concurred.  The  most  important  question 
that  remained  for  consideration  was  the 
absolute  necessity  of  keeping  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  countries.  Thot 
wise  policy  had  been  the  policy  of  our  an- 
cestors for  ages  past,  and  had  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  present  Royal  Family 
upon  the  Throne  ;  for  it  was  to  render  us 
independent  of  Popish  influence  that  caused 
the  settlement  of  the  Crown  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Stuarts.  Were  not  all  the 
evils  which  had  befallen  this  country  at- 
tributable to  either  foreign  connexion  or 
foreign  interference  ?  Our  enormous  debt 
had  arisen  from  these  causes  alone.  He 
would  trespass  on  their  Lordships  but  one 
moment  more  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
their  attention  to  their  own  position.  It 
was  perfectly  notorious  that  the  present 
Parliament  was  assembled  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  noble  Lords  opposite  upon  the 
particular  question  now  under  discussion  ; 
it  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  came  into  power.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  on  the  Motion  of  want  of  confidence, 
on  the  Gist  of  January,  1840,  said,  "  Agri- 
culture has  improved  since  1834.  It  is 
owing  to  your  fostering  hand  [addressing 
the  Govemment  benches],  and  the  manly 
and  decided  tone  which  you  have  taken  on 
the  Corn   Laws.     I  said  previously,  and  I 
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now  repeat,  that  I  consider  liberal  protec- 
tion to  domestic  agriculture  indispensable." 
Speaking  of  the  principles  which  would 
prevail  if  a  new  Government  came  into 
power,  he  said,  "  I  can  answer  for  this, 
that  if  the  principles  I  profess  do  not  pre- 
vail, of  that  Government  1  will  become  no 
party."  This  was  the  language  used  by 
Sir  R.  Peel  previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  which  language  gave  him 
(Lord  Hardwicke)  confidence  in  the  course 
Sir  R.  Peel  would  pursue  ;  this  was  the 
language  which  caused  the  great  country 
party  to  rally  round  Sir  R.  Peel  and  over- 
throw the  Whig  Government.  In  his 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, "I  should  have  wished,"  he  said, 
speaking  of  himself,  "  that  another  Par- 
liament should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  this  question,  but  there  did 
occur  that  during  the  recess  which  pre- 
cluded me  from  taking  that  step."  He 
then  alluded  to  the  visitation  of  Providence 
which  had  befallen  Ireland,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  it  was  difficult  to  foresee. 
Ireland  was  the  whole  question.  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  ready  to  dissolve  had  it  not  been 
fur  Ireland.  Well,  but  that  question  was 
settled.  It  was,  therefore,  their  bounden 
duty  to  afford  the  people  of  this  country 
an  opportuity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion 
upon  this  question  by  rejecting  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  explain. 
He  found  that  the  reports  of  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  at  the  time  his  noble  Friend 
had  referred  to,  in  quoting  what  he  repre- 
sented as  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  opinions, 
were  by  no  means  so  accurate  and  full  as 
the  reports  of  the  present  day  ;  and  any- 
thing equal  to  the  nonsense  that  some  of 
the  speakers  were  made  to  say  he  had 
never  read.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  quoted  portions  of  speeches  made  by 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
March,  1827,  when,  instead  of  expressing 
his  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  the 
sliding  scale,  he  declared  his  approval  of 
the  principles  of  commercial  reform  which 
the  Government  had  then  recently  entered 
upon,  but  confined  within  his  own  bosom 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  free 
trade  ;  he  certainly  did  not  express  his 
concurrence  in  the  sliding  scale. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  sitting  on  Wednesday, 
(which  was  also  the  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  on  which  day  the 
House  is  not  accustomed  to  sit,)  debate 
adjourned  to  Thursday. 

House  adjourned. 
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CORN    IMPORTATION    BILL— SECOND 
READING— TUIRD    NIGUT. 

The  Eakl  of  DALHOUSIE  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  from  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city 
of  Loudon.  It  was  signed  by  24  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  19  bankers,  and 
217  merchants  and  traders.  As  it  was  a 
petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  in 
1820  which  very  much  led  to  the  adoption 
of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  that 
had  since  proceeded  step  by  step,  so  he 
hoped  their  petition  this  Session  would  be 
an  inducement  to  the  House  to  carry  that 
system  into  full  effect. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  felt  sure  that  a 
petition  could  ea.sily  be  procured  from  the 
city  as  respectably  signed  against  the 
pending  measure,  as  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  commerce  os  well  as  agriculture. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  that,  if  so, 
the  city  must  have  strangely  changed  its 
opinions  since  his  noble  Friend  presented 
the  memorable  petition  against  the  Com 
Laws  in  I8I5. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  invited  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  procure  such  a 
petition  as  he  had  spoken  of,  and  let  it  be 
compared  with  this  in  signatures  and  in 
allegations. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  would  like 
to  know  how  many  of  these  merchants  had 
got  bonded  corn. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  that  was 
a  very  ingenious  observation  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  but  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
question  being  asked  when  a  similar  peti- 
tion was  presented  in  1820. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  observed,  that  the 
petition  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  referred  was  not  a  petition  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  present.  That  was  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  immense  trammels  and  restrictions 
which  at  that  time  pressed  upon  trade  ; 
but  the  present  petition  prayed  that  the 
whole  of  the  protection,  as  respected  com, 
might  be  swept  away,  and  had  no  reference 
to  any  other  matter  of  commerce.  Un- 
((uestionably,  names  of  great  respectability 
were  attached  to  the  present  petition  ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  signatures  com- 
prised the  majority  of  the  most  consider- 
able merchants  in  London. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  not  aware  that 
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com  wu   excepted  from  the  petition  of 
1820. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  subject  be- 
fore tho  House  had  brcn  both  in  aud  out 
of  ParUament — in  spcrchea  and  in  pam- 
phlets— so  long  and  so  fully  discussed,  that 
their  Lordships  might  be  of  opinion  that  no 
new  argument  could  benowbroughtforward, 
and  they  were  anxious,  therefore,  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close ;  and  were  it  not  that 
be  had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est and  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  he  would  have  stood  aloof  in 
this,  probably  the  last,  battle  to  be  fought 
betwixt  free  trade  and  monopoly.  One  of 
the  reasons,  however,  which  influenced  him 
in  rising  was  the  feeling  that  a  great  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  their  Lordships 
oy  the  speech  which  they  had  listened  to 
on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  from  tho 
noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, whose  absence,  from  what  he  heard 
of  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it,  he  very 
greatly  lamented.  He  had  listened  to  the 
speech  in  question  with  as  much  attention 
and  delight  as  any  of  their  Lordships.  His 
arguments  were  put  with  so  much  skill, 
and  clothed  in  language  of  such  extreme 
beauty,  that  for  upwards  of  three  hours  he 
riveted  the  attention  of  every  noble  Lord 
who  listened  to  him,  and  made  listening 
to  him — very  different  to  what  listening 
to  many  others  was — not  a  labour  but 
a  delight.  He  (Earl  Grey)  knew  that 
some  of  the  arguments  in  that  speech 
had  already  been  answered,  especially 
by  the  noble  and  leanied  Lord  who  had 
followed  him  in  debate,  and  by  his  noblo 
Friend  who  now  sat  behind  him.  But 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  still 
portions  of  that  speech  to  which  it  was 
requisite  that  their  Lordships'  attention 
should  be  particularly  called.  He  was  not 
Tain  or  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose 
that  ho  was  fitted  to  enter  into  the  lists 
with  his  noble  Friend  ;  but  he  had  such 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  that  he 
believed  that  even  in  his  (Earl  Grey's) 
feeble  hands  tho  cause  which  he  advocated 
might  be  sufficiently  reconmicnded  to  their 
Lordships,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  that 
in  some  most  important  points  of  his  noble 
Friend's  speech,  his  noble  Friend  was  mis- 
taken. Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
debate  it  had  struck  him  very  forcibly  that 
noble  Lords  opposite  had  avoided  an  expli- 
cit avowal  of  that  which  he  took  to  be  the 
main  object  and  aim  of  the  Com  Laws — 
not  of  this  Com  Law  only,  but  of  erery 


preceding  Com  Law.  He  thought  it  was 
clear  that  the  reni  aim  of  those  laws,  and 
the  object  really  intended  by  them,  was  to 
secure  what  was  called  a  remunerating 
price  for  com,  or,  in  other  words,  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  for  the  people  by  arti- 
ficially restricting  the  supply.  If,  as  he  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  their  Lordships  it  was, 
this  was  the  real  object  of  all  these  laws, 
it  was  one  which  required  strong  argu- 
ments to  prove  its  expediency;  and  unleaa 
some  very  cogent  reasons  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  it,  they  must  naturally  and  in- 
stinctively conclude  that  it  was  not  scarcity 
and  dearth,  but  plenty  and  cheapness  in 
the  food  of  the  people  which  was  to  be  de- 
sired. But  although  the  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  the  price  of  com  loy,  as  he 
thought,  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  he  must 
say  that  throughout  all  the  speeches  which 
their  Lordships  had  heard  in  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  it  must  have  struck  them  that  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  had  to  a  great 
extent  evaded  this  point.  There  had  been 
an  attempt  made  to  show  that  upon  other 
and  difi'crent  grounds  protection  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and,  in  particular,  most  of  the  no- 
ble Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill  had  told 
the  House  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  really  to  secure  a  certain 
supply,  and  to  save  the  Empire  from  the 
great  danger  of  depending  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  a  supply  of  the  most  necessary 
article  of  national  suV>sistence.  Without 
meoning  any  offence,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitte<l  to  soy  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nately out  of  his  power  to  regard  this  as 
anything  more  than  a  colourable  argument. 
Let  him  ask  their  Lordships  what  they 
would  say,  supposing  similar  arguments 
under  similar  circumstances  were  urged  by 
others  ?  Would  those  noblo  Lords  who 
now  defended  the  Com  Laws  give  implicit 
credit  to  such  arguments  ?  He  would  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  instead  of  manu- 
facturing for  the  whole  world,  manufac- 
tured for  this  country  only,  and  that  these 
cotton  goods  were  higher  in  price  than 
those  produced  in  other  parts  of^  the  world. 
He  would  suppose,  also,  that  foreign  cotton 
manufactures  were  virtually  excluded  by 
high  protecting  duties.  Now,  if  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  this  country  were  to  come 
to  their  Lordships'  House  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  say,  "  Oh,  do  not  repeal 
these  duties,  do  not  make  this  country  de- 
pendent on  France  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions, or  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  popula- 
tion will  be  left  without  shirts  and  without 
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gowns,"  he  wanted  to  know  whether  their 
Lordships  would  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  was  their  disinterested  alarm  for 
the  welfare  of  the  consumers  of  cotton  in 
this  country  which  induced  them  to  cla- 
mour fur  a  continuance  of  high  protecting 
duties  ?  Would  their  Lordships  consider 
that  these  representations  were  made  out 
of  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer ?  He  must  say,  therefore,  that  he 
was  a  little  incredulous  that  that  which  had 
excited  so  much  enthusiasm  at  the  protec- 
tionist meetings,  and  had  attracted  such 
crowds  to  Willis's  Rooms  that  the  noble 
Dukes  on  the  cross  benches  had  been 
obliged  to  divide  their  forces,  was  a  real 
apprehension  entertained  out  of  regard  to 
the  consumer,  that  at  some  future  time  our 
supplies  from  abroad  might  fail,  and  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  that  failure,  the  prices 
of  food  in  this  country  might  rise  to  an  ex- 
travagant height.  He  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  rather  an  apprehension 
of  having  too  much  corn  now,  and  too  low 
prices  at  the  present  time,  than  of  having 
at  some  future  time  too  little  com,  and  that 
corn  too  dear.  Taking  the  latter  appre- 
hension, however,  to  exiat  bond  fide  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  opposed  the  present 
measure,  the  groundlessness  of  the  fear 
had  been  completely  estahhshed  by  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham), 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend's  reference  to 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  Napoleon,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  was  not  able  to  prevent 
the  corn  which  was  wanted  in  this  country 
from  coming  into  it,  was  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  If  they  wanted  further  proof,  he 
would  refer  their  Lordships  to  what  had 
been  said  by  his  noble  Friend  the  late  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies.  His  noble  Friend 
had  contended,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  laughable  paradoxes  ever 
palmed  off  for  wisdom  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind,  to  maintain  that  competition  was 
the  cause  of  certain  articles  rising  in  price. 
He  (Earl  Qrey),  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  it  was  such  a  paradox  to  as- 
sert that  security  for  a  certain  and  cheap 
supply  of  com  was  not  to  be  found  in  ex- 
tending as  widely  as  possible  the  sources 
from  which  supplies  could  be  obtained,  and 
by  sweeping  away  artificial  restrictions. 
Utterly  rejecting,  then,  as  he  did,  the  no- 
tion that  this  law  was  to  be  maintained, 
if  it  was  to  be  maintained,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  restricting  the  supply  and 
enhancing  the  price  of  com,  he  would  ask 
if  this  was  a  fair  and  legitimate  object  ? 
What   was    the    effect  of   so  raising  the 


price  of  com  ?  It  had  been  well  shown 
by  his  noble  Friend  behind  him,  that,  on 
the  very  calculations  of  those  noble  Lords 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
which  prices  were  expected  to  fall,  and  to 
the  amount  of  consumption,  that  the  exist- 
ing Com  Laws  could  not  be  considered  aa 
laying  a  smaller  tax  on  the  consumers  thaa 
lO.OOO.OOOi.  sterling— a  tax  double  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax,  double  the  malt 
tax — a  tax,  not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State,  for  not  one  farthing  of  it  went  into 
the  Exchequer,  but  a  tax  for  the  benefit — 
not  the  real,  but  imaginary  benefit — of  a 
class.  He  said  the  imaginary  interests  of 
a  class,  because  he  really  believed  that  the 
landlords  themselves  shared  greatly  in  the 
evils  which  the  existence  of  a  Corn  Law 
produced.  Their  Lordships  had  been  told, 
however,  that  this  statement  was  an  unfair 
representation  of  the  fact;  and  that,  admit- 
ting that  the  price  of  com  was  raised  by 
a  Com  Law,  and  admitting  also  that  the 
payment  of  a  higher  price  for  food  would  in 
itself  be  a  burden  to  the  working  classes, 
still  they  were  not  really  injured  by  the 
protection  which  was  given  to  agriculture, 
because  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was 
to  keep  up  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  raised  the  price  of  com. 
This  was  the  great  argument  used  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  spoke  on  Monday  night 
(Lord  Stanley).  Now,  it  wos  clear  that  in 
the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  food  was  a  considerable  tax 
on  the  working  population,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whose  income  was  necessarily 
expended  upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  before 
they  determined  to  maintain  the  law  on 
the  groimd  that  the  labouring  classes  were 
compensated  for  this  tax  by  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  their  wages,  they  ought  to  be 
very  sure  that  this  was  the  fact.  This 
point,  however,  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  was  very  lightly  passed  over 
by  his  noble  Friend  ;  but  he  argued  on 
the  assumption  that  if  the  price  of  com 
was  permanently  low,  the  competition  of 
labourers  would  soon  bring  down  wages  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  that  they  would, 
therefore,  be  no  gainers  by  the  reduction 
of  price.  This  was  a  very  easy  way  of 
disposing  of  the  question,  but  it  was  far 
from  satisfactory  to  him  (Earl  Grey) ;  and 
the  less  so,  because  his  noble  Friend  made 
some  admissions  which,  in  his  opinion,  led 
to  a  conclusion  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
drawn  by  the  noble  Lord.  His  noble 
Friend  admitted  that,  year  by  year,  wages 
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did  not  vary  by  any  means  in  proportion 
with  the  price  of  corn  ;  that  in  abundant 
years,  wages  did  not  full  in  the  same 
degree  with  com  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
in  such  years  the  labourer  was  very  well 
off.  But  the  noble  Lord  said  that,  on 
the  other  band,  in  dear  years  the  rise  of 
wages  was  not  immediately  consequent  on 
the  rise  of  com,  and  that,  in  such  sea- 
sons, therefore,  the  working  man  was  ex- 
posed, at  least  for  a  time,  to  a  consider- 
able pressure.  The  experience,  how- 
ever, they  had  had  within  the  last  few 
years,  was  perfectly  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  they  compared  the  state  of  things 
in  this  country  during  years  of  plenty  and 
years  of  scarcity,  wnat  was  the  result  ? 
Let  them  compare  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  when 
wheat  was  low,  with  what  it  was  in  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  when  wheat  was  scarce, 
and  consequently  dear.  In  the  first  triennial 
period  trade  was  good,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  labour,  and  wages  were  very 
high  ;  but  in  the  last  three  years  trade  was 
depressed,  there  was  no  demand  for  labour, 
wages  consequently  fell,  and  numbers  of  the 
working  population  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  The  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  was  too  recent,  and  made 
too  great  an  impression,  to  require  him  to 
dwell  upon  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  these 
bad  years  could  be  easily  accounted  for. 
When  corn  rose  to  the  very  high  price  it 
then  attained,  every  family  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  compelled  to  expend  a  much 
larger  portion  of  its  income  than  it  had 
done  previously  in  the  purchase  of  food. 
There  was,  of  course,  less  available  income 
left  for  other  purposes  ;  there  was  less  de- 
mand for  clothing,  for  tea,  or  sugar — 
articles  which  were  paid  for  by  our  manu- 
factures ;  the  trade  of  our  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  small  shopkeepers  fell  off, 
and  there  was  a  general  diminution  in  their 
power  of  affording  employment  to  labour, 
and  a  general  diminution  in  the  power  of 
production.  His  noble  Friend  admitted 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  high  prices  for 
a  short  period ;  but  what  possible  reason 
could  there  bo  for  believing  that  if  high 
prices  became  permanent,  this  effect  would 
not  continue?  lie  (Earl  Grey)  believed 
that  the  permanent  effect  of  high  prices, 
like  their  temporary  effect,  would  be,  to 
render  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  national 
income  available  for  general  purposes,  pro- 
ducing a  reduced  demand  for  labour,  and 
•  consequent  diminution  of  the   rate   of 


wages  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
manent effect  of  low  prices  would  be,  to 
create  a  greater  demanil  for  labour,  to 
afford  ample  reward  to  industry,  to  enable 
the  population  to  extend  their  consumption 
to  other  articles  besides  food,  and  to  render 
the  country  flourishing  and  prosperous. 
This  was  the  conclusion  which  he  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  infer  from  simple  rea- 
soning ;  but  the  correctness  of  that  reason- 
ing was  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  when 
their  Lordships  looked  to  other  countries, 
where  there  was  permanent  plenty  and  a 
low  j)rice  of  food,  unless  there  were  some 
counteracting  circmnstances,  wages  were 
invariolily  high.  A  noble  Earl  who  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side  hud  admitted  this 
fact ;  for  he  said,  that  wages  were  not 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food,  because, 
although  in  America  and  Australia,  where 
food  was  cheap,  wages  were  high,  yet  in 
Poland,  where  f(>o<l  was  also  cheap,  wages 
were  low.  Poland,  however,  was  not  a  fair 
instance  to  cite,  as  that  country  was  kept 
down  by  misgovernment,  and  the  unhappy 
social  condition  of  its  population  ;  but  he 
would  challenge  the  noble  Earl  to  mention 
any  country  in  the  world,  beginning  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  where  there  was  a 
small  population  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  and  wheie  food  was 
cheap,  and  good  order  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed,  where  wages  were  not  also 
exceedingly  high.  He '(Earl  Grey)  fur- 
ther contended  that  the  reason  why  wages 
were  thus  high  was  simply  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  food,  and  the  consequent 
existence  of  an  extensive  field  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  labour ;  for  in  such 
countries  there  was  n  competition  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  obtoin  lobour,  whereas 
in  fuHy  peopled  countries  like  our  own  the 
competition  was  among  the  labourers  to 
obtain  employment.  The  effect  of  laws 
restricting  the  introduction  of  food  was  to 
increase  the  disadvantages  under  which  a 
fully  peopled  country  necessarily  laboured, 
compared  with  a  new  and  thinly  jK>opled 
country ;  for  such  laws  prevented  that  na- 
tural exchange  by  which  a  larger  supply 
of  fowl  might  be  obtained  in  old  and  thickly 
people<l  countries.  He  knew  that  this  ar- 
gument had  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  met 
in  anticipation  by  his  noble  Friend,  who 
had  told  them  that  those  nations  from 
whom  wo  expected  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
corn  would  not  receive  our  manufactures 
in  return.  This  follacy  had  been  so  clearly 
exposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Clarendon)  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  as  well 
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as  by  argument,  that  he  (Earl  Grej)  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  on  the  point. 
It  was,  how^ever,  clear  to  his  mind,  that 
the  Com  Laws  inflicted  a  double  disad- 
vantage upon  the  labouring  classes  ;  for, 
BO  far  from  the  high  price  of  corn  entailed 
by  the  Com  Laws  being  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  their  wages,  those  laws, 
while  they  enhanced  the  price  of  food,  de- 
pressed the  wages  by  which  that  food  was 
to  be  purchased.  If  he  was  right  in  this 
opinion,  if  such  was  really  the  effect  of  the 
Corn  Law  upon  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, that  one  fact  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive, without  any  further  argument  on  this 
question ;  and,  as  a  Christian  Legislature, 
if  they  were  once  satisfied  of  that  fact,  no 
consideration  ought  to  prevent  them  from 
at  once  sweeping  away  the  existing  restric- 
tions. When  he  looked  at  the  condition 
to  which  the  labouring  classes  had  been 
reduced  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  when 
he  saw  descriptions  of  the  frightful  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  others  of  the  southern 
counties ;  when  he  was  aware  that  even  in 
those  districts  where  their  lot  was  most 
favoured,  their  position  was  far  below  what 
was  to  be  desired — and  when  he  was  at 
the  same  time  satisfied  that  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  protection  maintained  by 
the  Com  Laws  was  at  once  to  depress 
wages  and  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  it 
seemed  to  him  scarcely  necessary  to  argue 
the  question  further.  Taking  what  he 
assumed  to  be  the  case  as  true,  he  warned 
those  noble  Lords  who  had  come  down  to 
the  Ilouse  with  elaborate  statements,  to 
show  that,  under  the  proposed  alteration, 
enormous  quantities  of  corn  at  a  very  low 
price  would  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
to  beware  that  they  did  not  create  a  need- 
less and  a  serious  panic.  But  if  those 
noble  Lords  were  right,  (though  he  believed 
them  to  be  entirely  wrong,)  and  if  they 
could  prove  that  the  price  of  com  would 
fall  to  the  extent  tliey  predicted,  what  was 
the  inference  ?  It  was  this — that  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  labourer,  by  artificially 
enhancing  the  price  of  food  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, was  much  greater  than  had  been 
hitherto  believed,  and  that  there  was  the 
more  pressing  necessity  for  a  repeal  of  the 

E resent  Com  Law.  While  he  stated  this, 
owever,  he  must  at  the  same  time  say, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  great 
evil  if  any  panic  should  be  created  on  this 
subject.  They  knew  that,  in  1842,  those 
who  called  themselves  the  farmers'  friends 
inflicted   most   serious    injury   upon    those 


farmers  who  were  simple  enough  to  rely 
upon  their  predictions  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  Tariff.  The  farmers  who 
were  gulled  by  the  prophecies  of  those  in- 
dividuals as  to  the  fall  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  price  of  meat  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  who  rushed  into  the  market  and 
sold  their  stocks  at  a  great  sacrifice,  very 
soon  found  out  their  mistake  ;  aud  he  be- 
lieved the  country  was  at  this  moment  suf- 
fering in  some  degree  from  the  effects  of 
the  preposterous  and  absurd  panic  which 
was  then  excited.  He  hoped  no  similar 
panic  would  be  created  on  this  occasion  ; 
aud  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  did  not  at 
present  see  any  symptoms  of  such  an  event. 
He  was  glad  to  find,  from  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  that  land  never  let  or 
sold  on  better  terms  than  now,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement  was 
never  more  actively  at  work.  He  believed 
that  the  demand  for  draining-tiles  was  at 
this  moment  particularly  active  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  desire  to  use  them,  that, 
when  a  kiln  of  draining-tiles  was  known  to 
be  ready,  there  was  quite  a  competition 
among  the  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  obtain  them.  He  thought  that  in  this 
the  farmers  and  occupiers  of  land  showed 
much  judgment.  He  believed  that  all  the 
calculations  which  had  been  made  of  tho 
price  at  which  com  could  be  sold  in  this 
country,  if  protection  were  taken  away, 
were  made  without  proper  data.  While 
upon  this  point,  he  could  not  help  advert- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  who  spoke  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  which  had  been  furnished 
to  his  noble  Friend  by  a  high  practical  au- 
thority. His  noble  Friend  told  the  House 
that  there  were  at  that  moment  two  car- 
goes of  wheat  at  Liverpool,  which  his  cor- 
respondent had  purchased  at  Dantzic,  and 
which,  including  freight  to  this  country, 
had  cost  only  23».  6d.  a  quarter.  Now, 
as  this  statement  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
specimen  of  those  which  had  been  made 
upon  this  part  of  the  question,  he  would 
read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Liverpool,  from  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  com  trade,  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted,  but  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  well  knowing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ;  it  was  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Lord  .Stanley's  cor- 
respondent holds  two  cargoes  of  wheat,  imported 
from  the  Danube,  which  cost  him  the  price  named 
in  his  letter.  The  natural  inference  is,  th,it  wheat 
can  be  shrppcd  from  the  I>anube  at  lit.  per 
quarter,  free  on  board.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  mora  fallacious.    The  cargoes  in  question  wers 
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ordend  in  1841  from  Ibnil  by  a  house  in  Man- 
chester, br  whom  the;  were  aold  at  a  loss  of  10(. 
|M<r  quartor.  The  oriiinal  co»t  was  about  33». 
{i<>r  quarter,  including  fraigfat ;  but  (llianks  to  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  sliding  Kale)  they  were 
too  late  to  be  releaaed  at  the  loweat  point  of  duty 
in  that  year,  and  were  told  to  tlie  said  gentleman 
at  iSt.  6d.  Now,  to  adduce  this  as  any  evidence 
of  the  shipping  prices  of  wheat  is  equally  absurd 
and  un&ir.  As  well  might  railway  shares,  selling 
•t  60  per  cent,  discount,  be  adduced  to  indicate 
cheapness  of  construction.  As  regards  Hungary, 
and  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  Metliler- 
ranean,  Lord  Stanley's  ideas  of  their  capabilities 
of  supply  are  a  mere  chimera.  Under 

SAf .  per  quarter,  free  on  board,  for  middling  qua- 
lities of  wheat,  I  tcnture  to  say  we  shall  get  no 
additional  supply  of  any  magnitude  from  that 
quarter.  Freights  thence,  too,  are  nearly  double, 
compared  with  freights  from  the  Baltic.  To  re- 
turn to  Lord  Stanley's  corn-spoiident :  I  may  men- 
tion that  he  actually  bouglit  yesterday  a  cargo  of 
red  Wismar  wheat,  just  arrived,  at  about  45*. 
per  quarter,  which,  allowing  10*.  for  duty,  charges, 
and  profit,  would  make  it  stand  65*.  per  quarter 
free.  This,  at  all  erente,  proves  he  hiw  no  great 
practical  fears  of  the  effects  of  the  new  measure, 
however  potent  his  theoretical  may  be.  Lord 
Stanley  wished  to  make  it  .ippoar  tliat  wheat  could 
be  imported  from  the  Danube  at  14*.  per  quarter ; 
the  present  price  is  25*.,  which  may  appear  low 
enough  ;  but  it  is  wheat  of  the  most  inferior  de- 
scription, mixed  with  rye  and  black  seeds,  and  not 
within  15*.  per  quarter  of  the  value  of  good  iJant- 
lic  wheat :  besides  which,  it  often  arrives  so  heated 
as  to  be  unlit  for  bread." 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  risk  of  heating,  and  tho 
quality  of  the  corn,  wheat  could  not 
he  brought  into  this  country  and  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  Bri- 
tish wheat  now  bore  in  the  market. 
He  thought  that  the  result  of  former 
predictions  of  the  same  kind  ought  to 
teach  those  who  were  interested  in  tho 
land  how  little  reliance  ought  to  he  placed 
in  such  predictions.  He  would  take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  wool.  His  noble 
Friend  had  said  that  wool  was  a  strong 
case  in  point,  and  that  as  the  price  of  that 
article  was  very  much  relied  on  by  the  free 
traders,  he  would  show  how  the  price  had 
been  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 
His  noble  Friend  then  took  the  prices  of 
wool  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  removal  of  the  duty,  and  the  prices  of 
wool  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent, 
and  endeavoured  in  this  way  to  show  what 
had  been  tlie  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty.  But  what  were  tho  real  facts  of 
tho  case  ?  The  duty  on  wool  was  reduced 
just  at  the  time  of  the  panic  in  1825. 
After  that  time  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  declined  considerably,  and 
the  price  of  wool  went  down  like  the  price 
of  other   articles.     For    some   years   the 


price  remained  low ;  and  he  remembered 
that  in  1828  there  was  a  Committee  of 
that  House  moved  for  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject by  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  who  eat  on  the 
cross  benches.  A  great  number  of  farmers 
were  brought  before  that  Committee  to 
show  that  wool  was  then  at  a  ruinously 
low  price.  These  parties  proved,  wiui 
g^reat  minuteness  and  detail,  what  advan- 
tages the  foreign  producer  of  wool  had 
over  the  home  grower;  and  they  stated  that 
the  low  prices  which  had  already  been  ex> 
perienced  were  nothing  to  what  was  coming, 
and  that  when  there  was  free  trade  in 
wool,  prices  would  fall  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent. That  bales  upon  bales  of  foreign 
wool  would  inevitably  be  introduced  into 
the  markets  of  this  country  at  so  low  a 
price  as  to  preclude  the  competition  of  the 
British  manufacturer.  It  was  said  that 
wool  was  of  infinitely  less  bidk  tlian  com, 
and  that  it  could,  therefore,  be  the  more 
readily  and  cheaply  conveyed  from  great 
distances.  Parliament  was  wise  enough 
not  to  listen  to  those  apprehensions ;  and 
what  was  the  rcsidt  of  that  wisdom  ?  The 
result  was,  that  in  one  or  two  years  after 
the  alteration  was  carried  into  effect,  wool 
recovered,  the  price  rose,  the  manufacture 
improved;  and  from  that  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent wool  was  one  of  the  most  remune- 
rating articles  of  agricultural  production. 
The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
he  perceived,  shook  his  head  at  that  state- 
ment ;  but  he  would  remind  the  noble 
Duke  that,  although  a  good  deal  of  wool 
was  produced  in  Sussex,  yet  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  wool  produced  in  North- 
umberland, so  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  this  case  ;  and 
lie  could  state  that  from  1828  up  to  this 
time  wool  had  maintained  a  remunerating 
price,  and  was  higher  than  it  had  been 
before  the  removal  of  the  duty.  If,  then, 
the  predictions  as  to  the  loss  which  was  to 
restilt  from  a  free  competition  in  the  case 
of  wool,  had  not  turned  out  to  be  true, 
were  they  not  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  predictions  as  regarded  the  proba- 
ble effects  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
Com  Laws  would  be  equally  fallacious  ? 
When  tlio  Tariff  was  under  consideration, 
tho  greatest  possible  apprehensions  were 
entertained  by  some  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  permission  to  introduce  foreign  cattle 
was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  price 
of  com.  It  was  stated,  that  if  stock  were 
allowed  to  come  in  from  foreign  countries 
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free  from  duty,  tlie  effect  of  such  an  alter- 
ation   would    be    virtually   to   repeal    the 
Com  Laws,  for  the  same  agricultural  pro- 
duce which   could  be  produced  cheaply   in 
foreign  countries  could  be   sent   into  this 
country  in  the  more  portable  shape  of  fat 
sheep    and    fat    oxen.       That    argument 
would  be  very  forcible  and  well  founded  if 
com  could  in  reality  be  produced  so  cheaply 
in  foreign  countries  as  those  who  relietl  on 
the    argument   presumed.      If  such   were 
the  case,  cheap  agricultural  produce  could 
indeed  be  introduced  in  the  more  portable 
shape  of  fat    sheep  and  oxen.     They  all 
knew    that    the    apprehension    aa    to    the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  stock,  as 
regarded  agricultural   produce,  was    quite 
fallacious,  and  had  now  altogether  passed 
away.     His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley), 
in  his  speech  on  Monday  night,  dwelt  very 
forcibly  upon  the  argument  which  had  been 
used  by  some,  that  the  present  high  price 
of  cattle  was  owing  to  the  Tariff ;  and  he 
(Earl    Grey)  must    remark  that    notwith- 
standing the  fears  which  were  entertained, 
four  years'  experience  of   the  Tariff  had 
altogether  disproved  the  assertion  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  cattle  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price   of  cattle 
the    produce  of   our  own  country.     If   it 
were  capable  of  producing  any  such  tend- 
ency,  it  might   have  produced    it    at   the 
end  of  four  years  at  least  to  some  extent; 
and  yet  within  the  last  year  the  supply  of 
cattle  from  abroad  was  not    sufficient    to 
check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  in  price  which 
prevailed  in  our  own  markets  ;  whilst  the 
few  thousand  head  of  cattle  exported  from 
Germauy  had  produced    a  sensible   effect 
upon  the  markets  of  that  country,  so  that 
in  many  of  the  German  towns  the  price  of 
fat  stock  was  within  a  small  degree  as  high 
as  in  this  country.     Similar  apprehensions 
had  been  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  flax  ;  and,  in 
fact,    upon    all    the  important   articles    of 
agricultural  produce  which  were   included 
in    the    Tariff.     But    although    flax    was 
more    valuable    in  proportion    to  its   bulk 
than  corn,  yet  subsequent  experience  had 
proved  that  the  British  growers  of  flax  had 
no  just  cause  of  fear  from  foreign  compe- 
tition.    Uis  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  asked  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  restriction  on  tlie  importation  of 
com,  what  advantage  would  come  of  it  if, 
aa  they   stated,  it  would  not  considerably 
reduce  the    price    of   bread  ?     Ilis    noble 
Friend  thought  on  that  occasion  that  he 
bad  reduced  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in 


com  to  a  dilemma  from  which  they  could 
not  escape.  It  seemed  rather  a  probable 
argument  in  the  beginning  ;  but  if  they 
looked  closely  to  it,  what  became  of  it  ? 
It  was  quite  fallacious.  For  bis  part,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  did  not  assert  that  there  would 
be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  removal 
of  restriction  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  we 
should  see  the  weekly  average  of  wheat 
down  to  36«.  per  quarter,  as  they  all  had 
witnessed  in  the  last  week  of  December, 
1835,  nor  did  he  think  it  would  reach  so 
high  a  price  as  81*.  6d.,  which  com  had 
reached,  as  their  Lordships  would  recollect, 
in  the  week  ending  the  11th  of  January, 
1839.  But  this  he  expected,  that  whilst 
neither  that  high  price  nor  that  low  price 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  an  average  price  woidd  be 
produced  by  it,  but  not  greatly  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
that  the  price  of  com  would  invariably 
fluctuate  within  narrower  limits  than  it 
did  under  the  present  system.  The 
fact  of  its  fluctuating  less  would  be  in 
itself  a  most  important  advantage ;  for 
it  would  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
g^at  benefit  would  arise  from  a  more 
steady  price.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages which  a  civilized  country  could  pos- 
sess over  barbarous  countries  was  its  power 
of  preventing  those  great  variations  in  sup- 
ply which  barbarous  countries  were  apt  to 
suffer  from  ;  the  latter  having  at  one  time 
a  superabundant  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  Ufe,  and  suffering  the  utmost  distress  at 
another  period  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
food.  Civilized  countries,  by  the  natural 
operations  of  commerce,  enjoyed  very  great 
advantages  as  regarded  the  steadiness  of 
supply.  By  those  natural  operations  of 
commerce,  mercantile  men,  for  their  own 
interest,  would  buy  com  in  cheap  years  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  in  dear  years ;  and 
according  to  this  beautiful  system,  if  it 
were  not  interfered  with  by  law,  the  prices 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  regulated,  the 
altcmations  would  be  checked,  and  the 
suffering  which  must  result  from  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  would  be  removed  without 
injury  to  any  class.  The  wholesome  opera- 
tion of  this  system  we  had  prevented  by 
our  own  interference,  by  the  operation  of  an 
artificial  law.  It  appeared  from  evidence 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1 836, 
that  at  a  former  period,  when  a  different 
state  of  the  law  rendered  dealing  in  corn 
less  hazardous  than  it  was  at  present,  there 
was    usually  in  this    country  a    stock    on 
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hand  of  six  months'  consumption ;  but 
such  had  b<>cn  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
1815  in  rendering  the  corn  trade  ha- 
sardous,  that  the  usual  stock  on  hand  now, 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  was  a  fort- 
night's consumption.  What  had  caused 
that?  It  was  caused  by  a  law  which  ren- 
dered the  trade  in  corn  a  sort  of  gambling 
transaction.  His  noble  Friend  had  staled 
that  some  of  the  agricultural  distress  which 
was  complained  of  under  the  operation  of 
a  system  of  protection,  was  to  he  referred 
to  abundant  crops  in  particular  years,  and 
the  consequent  effect  upon  prices.  Why 
was  it  that  farmers  had  exerted  themselves 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  exceed  the  demand 
that  would  be  profitable  ?  It  was  because 
high  prices  had  been  artificially  stimulated, 
and  excess  of  consumption  thus  became  a 
cause  of  agricultural  distress.  So  long  as 
the  country  depended  on  its  own  supply, 
there  must  be  a  chance  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress ;  but  if  the  supply  were  more  regular 
— if  a  steady  trade  were  established  in 
com,  then,  in  cheap  years,  the  freight  of 
com  from  foreign  j)orts  would  be  much 
higher  in  comparison  to  the  price  of  corn 
than  it  would  in  dearer  years;  and,  there- 
fore, there  being  less  inducement  to  export 
com  from  foreign  ports  in  those  years, 
there  would  be  the  greater  inducement  in 
the  home  market  to  take  our  home  pro- 
duce instead  of  foreign  com,  so  that  under 
such  a  system  the  farmer  would  be  com- 
pensated for  the  fall  in  price  by  the  greater 
sale  of  corn  than  usual;  for  he  (Earl  Grey) 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  corn 
would  not  be  cheap  in  years  of  abundance, 
even  after  this  measure  was  carried.  An- 
other advantage,  and  one  of,  in  fact,  incal- 
culable importance,  would  be,  that  there 
would  be  an  immense  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  corn  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country ;  for  no  one  would,  he  was 
sure,  deny  that  a  portion  of  our  population 
consume  at  present  much  less  corn  than  it 
waa  desirable  that  they  should  consume. 
Every  one  would  admit  that  the  labourers 
of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  who  at  pre- 
sent consume  more  potatoes  and  less  broad 
than  it  was  desirable  they  should  consume, 
would  bo  benefited  by  being  enabled  to 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  food  than 
they  consumed  under  the  existing  law.  He 
knew  that  one  Uontleman,  who  advocated 
the  Corn  Laws,  had  stated  that  millions 
"  rejoiced  in  potatoes;"  but  he  (Karl  Grey) 
was  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  that  state- 
ment, that  those  millions  would  rejoice  far 
mure  in  a  food  consisting  more  of  bread, 


and  less  of  inferior  articles  of  consumption 
than  that  which  they  can  under  existing 
circumstances  obtain.  He  had  described 
some  of  the  advantages  which  were  to  be 
expected  from  a  free  trade  in  com.  A 
steady  trade,  which  it  was  calculated  to 
produce,  would  secure  constant  employ- 
ment to  the  manufacturer  ;  and  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  would  thus  become 
greater  consumers  of  com  and  cattle  than 
they  were  at  present.  And  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  that  increased  consumption  of 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  ?  The  ef- 
fect would  be,  that  an  impulse  would  be 
given  to  the  farmers  to  pnxluce  more  cat- 
tle than  they  did  now  ;  and  he  need  not 
tell  their  Lordships  that  the  foundation  of 
every  attempt  to  improve  agriculture  was 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  stock,  and  that  if  the  farmer 
had  encouragement  to  keep  more  stock,  he 
could  produce  com  cheaper.  The  direct 
effect,  therefore,  of  this  increased  demand 
would  be  to  cause  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  and  he  believed  that  agriculture — 
which  might  now  be  regarded  as  almost  in 
its  infancy — would,  under  these  improved 
and  favourable  circumstances,  advance  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  they  had  now  but  little 
notion.  This  was  one  of  the  advantages 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  law  ;  and  it  was  an  advan- 
tage which,  he  was  convinced,  could  be 
obtained  without  any  sweeping  away  of 
tenantry,  such  as  had  been  described  by 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
on  Monday.  He  (Earl  Grey)  should  be 
as  sorry  as  the  noble  Duke  to  witness 
any  such  sweeping  change  in  the  tenantry 
of  the  country  as  the  noble  Duke  antici- 
pated from  this  measure,  if  carried  info 
effect  ;  but  he  felt  that  no  such  change 
would  be  required,  for  the  farmers  were 
disposed  to  improve  the  cultivation,  and, 
as  his  noble  ^riend  had  remarked,  the 
effect  of  foreign  competition  could  ouly  be 
felt  by  degrees.  The  cultivation  could, 
therefore,  be  improved  and  extended  to 
meet  that  foreign  competition.  His  noble 
Friend  had  said  that  some  time  would 
elapse  before  the  foreign  competition  could 
come  into  effect  ;  but  ho  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  it  rather  an  advantage  that  the 
progress  of  the  competition  should  be  gra- 
dual, and  that  the  increased  cultivation 
abroad  for  this  market  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  increased  cultivation  at  homo — 
a  cidtivation  which  would  have  all  the  be- 
nefit of  the  skill  and  energy  of  our  farmers. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  woidd  operate 
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to  improve  our  agriculture,  he  would  men- 
tion a  change  in  the  law  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  landed  property,  as  one  that 
was  calculated  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
good   if  carried  into  effect ;   for  under  it 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  land, 
could   he  raised  as   readily  upon   land  as 
upon  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  a  cargo  of  wine. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion  that  the  removal   of  protection  would 
afford  the    strongest  possible    encourage- 
ment to  improved  farming  and  increased 
production  ;    and  their  Lordships  were  all 
aware,    from   their  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  im- 
proved farming  implied  more  employment 
to  labour — that  by  higher  farming  the  em- 
ployment of  more  hands  on  the  land,  and 
their  employment  more  continuously,  were 
necessarily  implied.     Part  of  the  evidence 
before  a  Committee  moved  for  by  a  noble 
Friend  of  his,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmers    in   the    south   of    England  were 
obliged,  in   order  to  keep  down  the  poor 
rates,  to  employ  more  hands  on  their  land 
than  under  other  circumstances  they  would 
be    inclined    to    do;    but  he  (Lord  Grey) 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
farm  in  England  on  which  every  man  now 
employed — ay,  and  more  than  were  now 
employed — might  not    be    employed   with 
profit   and    advantage,  with    a  better  de- 
mand for  agricultural  produce.     [A  Noble 
Lord:     This  increased  employment  would 
require  increased  capital.]      AH  that  was 
required   in    order   to    make   capital    flow 
towards    the    improvement    of    the    land 
was  to  remove  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  present  system  of  protection.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  any  one  who  soberly 
and    deliberately  consi(?ered    the    subject, 
would  see  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
now  before    them  would  not  be  to  throw 
land  in  this  country  out  of  cultivation.    He 
was  so  far  from  supposing  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would   be   to    throw  land  out  of 
cultivation,  that   he    thought    they  might 
date  a  new  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  from  the  removal  of  protection.     An- 
other anticipation  which  had  been  indulged 
in  as  regarded  the  probable  effects  of  the 
measure  was  a  fall  of   rent,  and  that  too 
was  an  anticipation  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect  to   see   realized.     What  was  it,  he 
would  ask,  to  which  they  owed  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  this  country  ?     There 
was  infinitely  better  land  than  90  out  of 
every  100  portions  of  this  country  in  the 
prairies  and  wilds  of  America,  which  might 
be  bought  for  2t.  Gd.  an  acre  ;  and  what 


was  it  which  made  our  land,  that  was  so 
much  lefes  fertile,  so  much  superior  in  value 
to  that  land  in  America  ?     It  was  the  ex- 
istence in  this  country  of  a  large,  an  in- 
dustrious, and  a  rich    population.      That 
and  that  only  it  was  which  gave  value  to 
the  landed  property  in  this  country  ;  and 
it  was  only  consistent  with  common  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  which  went  to 
increase  the  national  wealth,  and  develop 
the  national  industry,  and  increase  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  realm,  would  also  increase  the 
value  of  landed  property.    His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley),  in  his  speech  on  Monday 
night,  adduced  the  case  of  Ireland,  which 
being  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing 
country,  would  necessarily  suffer  a  great 
deal  from  the  proposed  measure.      So  far 
from  this,  he  (Earl  Grey)  could  show  their 
Lordships  that  no  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  gain  so  largely  from  the  pass- 
ing of  this  law  as  the  sister  kingdom  ;  but 
he   had  already  gone  so  largely  into  the 
question,  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  its  probable  effect  upon  Ireland 
at  that  stage  of  the  Bill.     He  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
another  point,  which  had  been  dwelt  upon 
very  forcibly  by  his  noble  Friend  on  Thurs- 
day night.     The    noble  Lord  produced  a 
great  impression  on  the  House  by  describ- 
ing the  effect  which  this  measure  would  be 
likely  to  create  upon  the  condition  of  our 
Colonies  and  upon  our  interests    as    con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  our  colo- 
nial  possessions.     That  was  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance ;  and  he  (Earl  Grey) 
was    so    impressed  with    the   high    value 
which  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  preservation 
of  our  colonial  empire,  that  he  would  admit 
that  if  this  law  would  shake  the  security 
of  that  empire,  or  its  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  it  would  deserve  the  gravest 
consideration  before  that  House  should  as- 
sent to  it.     He,  however,  entertained  un- 
hesitatingly the  conviction  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage  to  the  Colonies — so 
far  from  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
ties  which  unite  them  to  us,  the  adoption, 
in  the  largest  sense,  and  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  of  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial freedom,  was  the  policy,  of  all  others, 
which  was  best  calculated  to  strengthen 
those  tics.     His  noble  Friend  had  asked, 
if  the  colonists  were  told  that  they  were 
no  more  to  the  country  than  Frenchmen  or 
Dutchmen,  what    inducement  they  would 
have  to  wish  to  be  united  with  this  coun- 
try ?     To  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  an- 
swer, that  his  noble  Friend  should  recollect 
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that,  by  this  measure,  it  was  not  pro)>08ed 
to  ai>ply  the  principle  of  the  removal  of 
restriftion  to  the  Colonies  exclusively,  but 
it  was  intended  to  apply  to  them  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  proposed  to  apply  to  our- 
selves. Would  any  one  say  that  Cumber- 
land and  Yorkshire  would  be  treated  badly 
by  this  measure,  because  we  did  not  leave 
them  a  protectingduty?  If  ourown counties, 
then,  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
by  this  Bill  as  the  Colonies,  then  the  Colo- 
nies had  no  reason  to  complain.  He  could 
understand  how  some  persons  in  the  old 
country,  where  there  was  a  great  competi- 
tion for  employment,  could  be  induced  to 
take  a  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  he  could  perceive  how  it  was  that 
many  persons  had  been  induced  to  form 
the  opinion  that  protection  was  an  ad- 
vantage, and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  let  in 
foreign  goods  to  compete  with  our  home 
market  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Colonies 
there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  that  compe- 
tition for  employment.  On  the  contrary, 
in  every  one  of  our  own  Colonies,  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  sufficient  labour  to 
develop  fully  its  natural  resources  ;  and  if 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  system  should 
be  to  divert  labour  in  the  Colonics  to  its 
natural  and  most  productive  channels,  in- 
stead of  to  artificial  and  unproductive 
channels,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Could 
any  one  doubt  that  Canada  was  poorer 
now  than  she  would  have  been  if  there 
never  had  been  a  protective  duty  in  favour 
of  her  timber  ?  If,  instead  of  letting  into 
our  markets  bad  timber,  when  we  could 
have  had  good,  we  had  never  adopted  that 
system,  Canada  would  be  better  off ;  and 
the  same  principle  would  apply  to  all  our 
Colonies.  The  Colonics  had  received  no 
advantage  from  protecting  duties,  whilst 
in  many  cases  those  duties  had  been  di- 
rectly injurious  to  them.  The  West  Indies 
had  suffered  from  not  having  been  ollowed 
to  get  the  various  supplies  they  required  in 
the  cheapest  market,  or  to  send  their  sup- 
plies in  the  cheapest  form  to  this  country. 
They  gained  nothing  by  protection  ;  and 
AS  regarded  the  effect  of  commerciol  de- 
pendence in  strengthening  the  ties  between 
the  Colonies  and  this  country,  he  would 
put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  commerciol  dependence  had  in 
reality  strengthened  the  ties  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  Did 
they  not  all  know  that  jealousy,  arising 
from  that  commercial  dej)endence,  had 
produced  that  American  war  which  ended 


in  the  loss  of  those  extensive  Colonies  to 
the  Crown  of  this  country  ?     He  need  not 
point  out    how    infinitely  for   the  welfare 
both  of  the  United  States  and  ourselves  it 
would   have  been   that   that  fatal   dispute 
had   not  arisen  ;  ho   did   not   say   that  in 
their   present    state    of   importance    those 
States  would   have   been  kept  in  depend- 
ence to  the  British  Crown  ;  but  they  might 
have  parted  from  us  in  a  different  manner, 
and  without  leaving  any  feeling  of  jealousy 
towards  the  mother  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  commercial  dependence.    Ho 
was  rather  surprised,  he  must  own,  that 
his    noble  Friend,    in    the    course   of   his 
speech,  should  have  ventured  to  touch  on 
the  Colonies    for    an    illustration ;  for   ho 
thought  that  the  principle  with  respect  to 
trade  which  he  had  adopted  towards  the 
Colonies  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  fortunate.      Under    that    policy    the 
corn  of  Canada  was  allowed  to  «ome  into 
this  country  at  a  nominal  duty,  whilst  that 
advantage    was    not    given    to    Australia 
or    to    any  other  Colony.       That    advan- 
tage   had    been    given    in  Canada  almost 
avowedly    because    it    had    been    recently 
in  a  state    of    rebellion ;  but   it    was    re- 
fused   to    those  which    had    been    always 
obedient  and    loyal ;    and  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought    that    such    a    course    of    poUcy 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion.    His  noble  Friend  asked,  if  we  were 
to  have  no  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the 
Colonies,   of  what  use  were  they  to  us  ? 
they  would  not  be  worth  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  military  and  other  establish- 
ments for  their  protection.      He  would  bo 
permitted  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  ar- 
gument  was    rather    defective.      It    was 
those  who  defended   protection  who  were 
to  prove  that  it  was  good  ;  but  how  did 
they  prove  it  ?     They  said  that  if  wo  did 
not  keep  up  protection  we  would  lose  the 
Colonics ;  ana  then  they  said  we  kept  the 
Colonies  by  a  protective  duty ;  and  they 
then  turned  round  and  said,  if  we  did  not 
keep  up  protection,  of  what  use  were  the 
Colonies  ?     That  was  a  specimen  of  what 
was  called  arguing  in  a  circle.     For  his 
part  he  believed   that    the    connexion  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  a  mutual  advantage,  requiring  no  such 
support  to  maintain   it.      In   our  colonial 
empire  we  possessed  friends  and  allies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — we  had  thus  a 
large  population  in  various    parts   of   the 
world,  possessing  great  natural  resources, 
united   heart  and  soul  with  us,    ready  to 
take  part  with  us  iu  all  our  conflicts,  and 
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to  support  us  in  all  hostilities  against  a 
common  enemy,  and  thus  we  maintained 
in    each    possession    a    garrison    of   the 
cheapest    kind,   whilst    they  enjoyed    the 
inestimahle   advantages   of  being    an    in- 
tegral part  of  the  most  powerful,  and  most 
enlightened,  and  most  civilized  nation  upon 
the  face   of  the   earth.      They  gloried — 
and  he  knew  that  they  felt  it  as  a  glory — 
in  calling  themselves  British  subjects,  and 
in  having  their  interests  and   rights  pro- 
tected by  the  power  of  this  country,  which 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  called  forth 
to  maintain   their  interests  when  it  was 
required.     That  was  a  substantial  advan- 
tage of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Colonies. 
He  believed  they  were  fully  aware  of  it ; 
and    he    believed    that  if  they  piu-sued  a 
liberal  policy  in  other  respects  towards  the 
Colonies,  by  extending  to  them  the  dearest 
right  of  Englishmen,  the  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  not  needlessly  interfering 
in  their  domestic  concerns — that  if  they 
adopted  a  sound  policy,  politically  as  well 
as  commercially,  they  woidd  bind  them  to 
U8  with  chains  which  no  power  on   earth 
could  break  ;  and  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  Parent  State  would  continue 
until  they  far  exceeded  ourselves  in  popu- 
lation.     His  noble  Friend  had  next  pro- 
ceeded to  say  how  unjustly  this  measure 
would  operate  with  regard  to  Canada,  and 
had  told  their  Lordships  that  this  country 
had  encouraged  Canada   to  expend  large 
sums    of   money  in    the    improvement  of 
their   navigation,    and    that   we    had    en- 
couraged  Canada   to    impose    a   duty   on 
-wheat  from  the  United  States.     He  said 
that  this  had  been  done  on  the  faith  of  the 
Com  Law  ;  and  he  asked  would  it  not  be 
unjust  to  the  Canadians  to  alter  that  law 
on  the  faith    of   which    they  had  acted  ? 
His  noble  Friend  described  the  route  for 
commerce    by  Canada,   and    through   the 
United   States ;    and    after   detailing   the 
effects    which    he    anticipated    from    this 
measure,  he  asked  what  chance  would  the 
Canadians    have    of  competing  with    the 
United  States  if  this  measure  were  car- 
ried ?     The  noble  Lord  continued:   "Now 
I  want  to  know  what  are  the  feelings  of 
the  Canadians   themselves   upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  surely  that  is  an  important  point." 
("Hear,  hear!")     My  noble  Friend  says 
"  Hear,  hear!"    Now  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
newspaper  containing  a  report  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  Canadian  Assembly,  which  I 
will  presently  read.      Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, when  they  determined    on    re- 
pealing the  existing  Com  Laws,  addressed 


a  communication  to  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture, saying  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
repeal  the  duty  of  3s.  a  quarter  on  Ameri- 
can wheat,  which  at  our  instigation  they 
had  imposed.     Accordingly,  a  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  that  duty  was  submitted  to 
the  Canadian  Senate,  on  which  occasion  it 
happened    that    a    Motion    for    reporting 
progress  was    carried,   and    that  was    as- 
sumed   to    be    a    declaration  on  the  part 
of    the    Canadian    House    of    Assembly, 
that   they  were    altogether  hostile  to  the 
measures    of    the    Government.       What, 
however,  was  the  fact  ?       It    seems  that 
that  Amendment  was  carried,  almost  under 
a  misapprehension,  from    the   parties  not 
exactly  understanding    the    effect    of   the 
vote  ;  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed, 
and  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  result  was 
very  different,  for  a  measure  was  agreed  to 
for  repealing  the  duty  on  American  corn. 
He  had  read  the  speeches  on  the  subject, 
and  instead  of  finding  them  characterized 
by  a  tone  of  despondency — instead  of  crying 
out  against  the  injustice  of  this  country — • 
instead  of  lamenting  the  ruin  to  which  they 
were  to  be  liable,  the  utter  destruction  of 
their  great  public  works,  and  of  their  com- 
mercial interests  —  he  was  happy  to  say 
that,   by  the  majority  of  that  Assembly, 
language  far  more  manly  and  more  credit- 
able was  held.     They  said,   "  As  England 
will  no  longer  give  us  protection,  let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  do  without  it ;  and  as  the  first 
step,  let  us  repeal  this  duty  on  American 
corn.       Wo  can  grow  com  cheaper  than 
America."       One    Gentleman    says,    that 
he  has  been  over  to  Buffalo,-  and  that  he 
finds    corn    there    always   3d.  or  6d.  per 
bushel  dearer  than  he  can  afford  to  give 
in  Upper  Canada.     Another  said,    "  Our 
public  works  were   never  in  a  more  pro- 
mising state,  and  when  they  are  completed 
we  shall  enter  with  great  advantage  into 
competition  with  America.  The  locks  upon 
the  Erie  canal  are  much  more  numerous 
and  more  expensive  in  working  than  those 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence.    We  can  then  not 
only  carry  our  own  com,  but  the  com  of 
tlie  Western  States  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence, cheaper    than    the  Americans  can 
carry  it  by  the  Erie  canal."     When  they 
came  to  divide  upon  the  question,  he  found 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  repealing  the 
duty,  who  had  no  fear  in  the  success  of 
Canadian  energy  and  Canadian  enterprise, 
in  opposition  to  America,  were  in  a  majo- 
rity of  45  to  27.     The  resolutions  were 
carried  by  that  majority,  and  the  Canadian 
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Assemblj  determined  on  admitting  Ame- 
rican com  for  pasjiAge  through  their  coun- 
try to  England  duty  free.  But  hi»  noble 
Friend  said  sonicthiiig  more.  His  noble 
Friend  said  that  this  was  treatment  so  un- 
just to  the  Canadians,  that  he  thought  it 
was  calculatctl  to  shake  their  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  He  confessed 
he  heard  that  language  with  great  alann 
and  regret ;  because  he  thought  he  prophe- 
sied a  diminution  in  the  strength  of  those 
ties  which  now  united  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada to  this  country,  in  such  a  manner  as 
almost  to  imply  that  they  would  be  justi- 
fied in  disregarding  our  claims  upon  their 
loyalty.  But,  in  the  same  week  in  which 
the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly  had  been 
discussing  the  effect  which  the  change  of 
our  commercial  policy  would  produce,  a 
Militia  Bill  was  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  read  a  passage  from  a 
Canadian  newspaper,  containing  a  summary 
of  whot  passed  on  thot  occasion: — 

"  Dr.  Tachi  made  an  admirable  speech — tem- 
perate, argumentative,  and  well-timed.  No  appeal 
was  made  to  party  feeling,  no  attempt  to  enlist 
sectional  prejudice.  It  was  a  speech  which  will 
raise  the  character  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  immea- 
sorabl.v  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  licird  him.  It 
would  be  well  for  Canada  if  such  addresses  were 
more  frtsiuent — if  measures  of  such  importance 
were  always  taken  up  in  the  calm,  deliberate  man- 
ner tluit  thi»  has  been,  and  with  a  disposition  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  perfect  measure.  After  stating  the  objections 
which  he  lukd  to  certain  clauses,  Dr.  Tache  con- 
cluded by  suggesting  that  the  Bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Special  Committee. — Mr.  Lafuntaino 
followed,  and  treated  the  question  in  the  same  ad- 
mirable spirit :  he  agrc<"d  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Tach£.  and  hoped  it  would  be  complied  with;  ho 
assured  the  Attorney  General  that  every  aid  which 
could  lie  given  by  tliat  side  of  the  House  would  be 
freely  afforded  to  perfect  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  country. — Mr.  Draper,  after  some 
remarks  ftom  other  Members,  moved  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  —  Thus  the  Bill,  which  has  lHH>n 
looked  u|Hin  as  one  over  which  the  great  liattio  of 
till!  Session  was  to  bo  fought,  lias  virtually  pasjioil 
through  the  House  without  an  angry  word.  We 
congratulate  the  country  on  the  event  of  last 
evening  :  the  Meijibers  on  the  Opposition  benches 
:ii'f<  •!  ill  a  manner  which  did  tliein  honour,  and 
.  ti!ii!''H  them  to  the  tlianks  of  the  country.  We 
1.  cl  lonvinciMt  that  the  conduct  of  the  French-Ca- 
nadian Meinbei  •  has  done  very  much  to  create  a 
better  fei-ling  between  them  and  their  fellow  colo- 
nisu  of  British  origin.  No  man  who  saw  the  de- 
monstration of  last  evening  could  feel  a  doubt, 
that  in  case  of  necil,  they  would  lie  found  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Anglo-.'iaxon  in  defence  of 
our  territory  and  t)io  honour  of  the  British 
Crown." 

These  are  the  effects  of  our  commercial 
policy  in  weakening  the  ties  between  the 


two   countries.       The    result,    then,    my 
Lords,   of  these   considerations   is   in    my 
mind  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships  is  im- 
peratively required  in  justice  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country;  whilst 
it  also  proves  that  by  adopting  that  course 
we  run  no  risk  of  inflicting  the  slightest  in- 
jury on  any  interest,  either  colonial  or  do- 
mestic,   lie  believed  that  none  of  the  great 
interests  of  this  Empire  would  be  expo.sed 
to  the  slightest  risk  by  passing  this  Bill; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed  thot  by 
rejecting  it  they  would  run  serious  hazards 
and  incur  great  responsibilities.      He  would 
remind  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) that  at  an  early  part  of  the  evening, 
when  the  petition  of  the  Merchants  of  the 
City  of  London  was  presented  by  the  noble 
Earl,  he  asked  a  very  significant  question, 
"  How  many  of  the  signers  of  that  petition 
are  holders  of  bonded  com  ?"     Did  he  not 
think  that  they  all  knew  the  iniinendo  con- 
veyed by  that  question  ?      But  he  would 
ask  whether,    if   they  rejected    this    Bill, 
his  noble  Friends'  example  would  not  lead 
those  who  thought  themselves  injured  by 
this  Bill  to  ask  how  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  owners  of  land  ?      He  did  not 
believe  that,  consciously,  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  actuated  by  personal  motives  ; 
but  after  what  bad  been  said  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he    believed    that  when  they  im- 
puted to  others  interested  motives,  inter- 
ested motives  would  in  their  turn  be  im- 
puted to  them.     And  he  believed,  though 
they  were  not  themselves  conscious  of  it, 
yet  that  unconsciously  they  were  influenced 
in  their  decisions  by  the  effect  which  they 
believed  this  Bill  would  have  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  land  :  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
And,  though  he  admitted  that   the  noble 
Duke  was  justified  in  putting  the  question 
which   he  did,  yet  he    asked  what   effect 
would  be  ])roduced  on  the  public  mind  if 
their  Lordships — an  assembly  of  landown- 
ers— rejected  this  Bill,  more  especially  after 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  come  up  to  them 
from  the  Lower  House  ?    He  trusted  before 
their  Lordships  took  a  course  which  seemed 
to  him  so  full  of  danger,  that  they  would 
reflect  a  little  on  what  the  ]>ractical  conse- 
quences of  this  n)ensure  would  be.     As  men 
of  judgment  and  experience,  he  was  sure 
they  wuuld  not  act  with  the  view  of  grati- 
fying mere  passion  of  temper  ;   that  they 
would  not  inquire  into  the  changes  of  the  Mi- 
nister who  had  introduced  it ;  but  thot  they 
would  consider,  before  rejecting  this  Bill, 
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what  practical  advantages  to  themselves 
and  to  the  nation  would  result  from  their 
adopting  such  a  course.  What  were  those 
supposed  advantages  ?  Did  they  believe 
that  they  could  maintain  permanently  the 
existing  Corn  Law  ?  Looking  at  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years,  he  asked 
would  any  one  of  the  three  noble  Dukes, 
now  on  the  cross  benches,  say  they  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  by  any  combination 
of  circurastftuces  the  existing  Corn  Law 
could  be  much  longer  maintained?  ["  Hear, 
hear  !  "]  He  thought  his  noble  Friends 
stood  nearly  alone  in  that  opinion.  [Seve- 
ral noble  Lords  :  No,  no.]  He  could 
only  say  that  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  on 
Tuesday  with  great  animation,  and  at  great 
lengtli  on  this  subject,  stated  that  he,  for 
one,  did  not  look  to  the  penuanent  defeat 
of  the  proposed  measure ;  he  expected  that 
some  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be 
carried  ;  all  he  looked  for  was  what  he 
called  giving  the  country  "  breathing  time. " 
If  by-  giving  the  country  "  breathing 
time,"  it  was  meant  that  they  should  allow 
an  interval  for  reflection,  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  country,  he  con- 
fessed that  that  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  could  happen. 
A  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  this  exciting 
time — town  arrayed  against  county  —  the 
angry  passions  that  would  be  excited — the 
suspension  of  industry  and  trade — the  ab- 
solute paraiyzation  of  all  the  enterprise  of 
the  country  that  must  exist  during  that 
mighty  contest — were  all  these,  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  a  dissolution,  to  be 
desired,  if,  after  all,  the  result  was  still  to 
be  the  passing  of  this  Bill  *  The  result, 
however,  would  not  be  precisely  the  same; 
for  he  believed  the  consequence  would  be 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  fur  the  immediate  and 
entire  repeal  of  all  duties.  But  if  they 
were  not  to  look  to  maintaining  perma- 
nently the  existing  Corn  Law,  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lords  whether  they  did  really 
believe  that  by  throwing  out  this  Bill  they 
could  obtain  anything  of  a  compromise,  on 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  for  example, 
which  had  been  thought  of?  His  noble 
Friend  the  other  evening  threw  out  many 
hints  in  order  to  catch  the  parties  who 
were  in  favour  of  that  measure,  and  his 
noble  Friend  said  it  would  be  inconsistent 
for  those  who  had  before  supported  a  fixed 
duty  to  vote  for  the  present  I3ill.  He  dis- 
agreed with  his  noble  Friend  ;  he  had  him- 
self supported  a  fixed  duty.  When  the 
measure  of  1842  was  introduced,  he 
thought  that  a  fixed  duty  would,  on  the 
Vol.  IL 


whole,  be  the  best  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion that  could  then  be  proposed,  and  he 
then  urged  its  adoption  ;  but  not  with  a 
view  to  protection,  for  he  had  uniformly, 
and  on  every  occasion,  objected  to  the 
whole  principle  of  what  is  called  protection. 
At  that  time,  however,  he  thought  that  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  was  advisable  for  one 
reason,  because  he  thought  it  woidd  pro- 
duce little  perceptible  effect  on  the  price 
of  com,  whilst  it  would  aflibrd  a  consider- 
able revenue  ;  but  chiefly  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable because  he  regarded  it  as  a  reason- 
able compromise,  because  he  believed  that 
it  would  give  them,  some  years  sooner 
than  they  could  hope  to  obtain  it  by  other 
means,  the  practical  advantages  which  he 
anticipated  from  free  trade,  and  that  it 
would  avert  the  great  and  most  injurious 
struggle  which  he  foresaw.  But  even  at 
that  time,  when  he  was  advocating  a 
moderate  fixed  duty,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
warning  tho.se  Gentlemen  who  were  then 
supporting  the  Govenmjent,  that  they  were 
supporting  a  measure  which  must  neces- 
sarily lead  at  no  very  distant  day  to  entire 
free  trade.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
desired  a  fixed  duty,  the  days  and  hours 
when  a  fixed  duty  could  be  accepted  were 
rapidly  passing  away — that  they  must  close 
with  the  offer  as  it  was  made,  for  that  if 
that  measure  were  not  quickly  conceded, 
such  a  settlement  would  in  his  opinion  be 
impracticable.  That  anticipation  was  cor- 
rect. If  they  had  adopted  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  in  1842,  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  country;  but  he  was  no  less  firmly 
persuaded  that  if  Parliament  were  to  pass 
such  a  measure  now,  the  country  would 
not  be  satisfied ;  agitation  would  still  con- 
tinue ;  and,  as  one  deeply  interested  in 
land,  (for  he  could  not  attempt  to  conceal 
his  personal  interest  in  this  question,) 
there  was  nothing  which  he  should  so 
much  deprecate  as  the  Legislature  now 
sanctioning  a  measure  for  a  fixed  duty. 
The  consequence  would  be  a  continuation 
for  some  years  longer  of  the  agitation  which 
had  of  late  been  going  on,  and  which,  he 
believed,  of  all  things  was  most  deeply 
detrimental  to  the  landed  interest.  But 
even  if  such  a  measure  were  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  country,  let  him  ask  how 
was  such  to  pass  through  Parliament  ?  By 
what  party — by  what  set  of  men — could  a 
measure  for  a  fixed  duty  now  be  carried  ? 
Certainly  not  by  the  existing  Government, 
for  they  knew  that  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves within  the  last  week  or  two  to  con- 
sent to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
0  0 
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tone  of  their  declaration  had  heen  that  a 
fixed  duty  was  perfectly  out  of  the  question 
— that  protection  might  be  riglit,  but  that 
the  alternative  was  between  protection,  as 
it  then  existed,  and  free  trade — that  to 
make  com  the  subject  of  more  taxation, 
to  impose  a  duty  on  food  for  mere 
purposes  of  revenue,  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  which  they  would  never  assent. 
Then  the  great  porty  who  were  opposed  to 
them,  will  they  do  it  ?  His  noble  Friend, 
who  with  such  distinguished  ability  con- 
ducted that  party  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  had  publicly  declared  that  in 
December  last  he  was  prepared  to  form  a 
Government  on  the  principle  of  the  imme- 
diate and  complete  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Could  he,  then,  and  those  connected  with 
him,  take  up  a  measure,  after  that  declara- 
tion, which  had  been  rejected  by  the  pre- 
sent Government  as  not  going  sufficiently 
far?  All  who  knew  his  noble  Friend  knew 
that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
listen  to  such  a  suggestion.  To  expect  him 
to  come  forward  and  propose  a  measure  for  a 
fixed  duty  now,  was  altogether  irrational  and 
improbable.  Then  there  was  a  third  party 
— as  they  called  themselves,  at  least ;  there 
was  his  noble  Friend  who  made  so  elo- 
quent a  speech  on  Monday  night,  and  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  bench — were  they 
prepared  to  form  a  Government  and  to  pro- 
pose that  measure  ?  He  should  think,  after 
the  very  severe  language  which  they  had 
held  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks 
on  the  subject  of  inconsistency,  deserting 
pledges,  eating  words,  and  so  on,  that  they 
would  be  the  last  persons  so  to  come  for- 
ward ;  and  but  last  year  the  most  promi- 
nent Members  of  that  party  declared  that 
they  never  would  consent  to  it — that  even 
free  trade  itself  was  a  less  abomination  in 
their  eyes.  Then  there  was  nobody  to 
propose  it  ;  and  he  really  thought  that  all 
idea  of  a  fixed  duty  might  at  once  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  He  thought  that,  if 
adopted  at  the  proper  time,  and  at  the  pro- 
per season,  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad 
settlement  of  the  question  ;  but  that  time 
and  that  season  having  passed,  they  must 
decide  between  maintaining  the  law  as  it 
now  stood,  or  the  more  complete  measure 
of  refomi  which  was  opposed  to  it.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  on  Monday 
night  wanied  them  against  passing  this 
measure,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to 
Yield  one  concession  after  another  ;  and 
ne  referred  to  ulterior  measures  which  a 
speaker  had  alluded  to  at  a  League  meet- 
ing.    [Lord  Ki.vxAiRD:  It  was  not  a  meet- 


ing of  the  League.]  He  was  reminded 
that  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Leagtie  ; 
whether  it  was  or  not  was  quite  inmiaterial. 
He  believed  no  man  would  attempt  to  de- 
fend all  the  speeches  which  had  been  made 
by  all  the  Members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  ;  for  his  own  port,  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  very  sorry  to  do  so.  He  quite 
agreed  that  the  speech  in  question  was  a 
most  absurd  speech,  and  that  the  speaker 
referred  to  most  vicious  measures — to  mea- 
sures which  he  trusted  would  never  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He  was  also 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-Com-Low  League  was  a  very  great 
evil.  He  said  it  was  a  great  evil ;  but  let 
him  not  be  misimderstocwl.  They  must  not 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  throw  any  blame 
on  those  individuals  who  were  at  the  head 
of  that  body ;  for  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  however  the  declaration  might  be 
received  in  that  House,  that",  in  his  opin- 
ion, this  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  leaders  of  that  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Cobden.  He  said  that  to 
him,  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  perseverance — not  to  Sir  R. 
Peel,  not  to  that  party  in  Parliament  with 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  connected, 
but  to  his  hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Cobden — were 
they  indebted  for  the  achievement  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant measures  with  reference  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  British  people  which  ever 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  To 
him  the  country  should  feel  dec]ily  indebted. 
He  had  achieved  this  triumph  by  means 
altogether  unexceptionable.  There  had 
been  no  appeal  to  physical  force,  no 
threatening  displays  of  great  multitudes 
of  persons  collected  together.  [A  noble 
Lord  :  Because  he  could  not  get  them.l 
The  noble  Lord  said,  "  becouse  he  coula 
not  get  them."  He  attributed  it,  however, 
to  a  different  cause.  He  believed  it  was 
because  Mr.  Cobden  thought,  and  thought 
justly,  that  the  proper  way  of  acting  on  the 
o])inion  of  Parliament  was  through  the 
opinion  of  the  nati(m.  All  his  efforts  had 
been  addressed  towards  converting  the 
opinion  of  the  nation — towards  teaching 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers  what  the 
real  interests  of  the  community  upon  this 
subject  were;  and,  considering  the  time  in 
which  this  great  change  of  opinion  had 
been  attempted,  he  must  say,  that  his  suc- 
rcss  appeared  to  him  almost  miraculous. 
But  still  he  said  that  the  existence  of  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League  was  an  evil ;  and  he 
believed,  if  they  were  to  ask  Mr.  Cobden 
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himself,  he  would  tell  them  that  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  It  was  an  evil,  because 
such  a  bodv  never  could  exist  unless  it  was 
created  by  a  strong  feeling  amongst  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people,  that  wrong  and 
injury  were  being  inflicted  on  them.  It 
was,  he  believed,  only  a  monster  grievance 
wliich  could  have  created  such  a  formi- 
dable organization  as  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  that,  once  created, 
the  redress  of  the  grievance  which  created 
this  body  would  not  destroy  in  all  quarters 
the  desire  to  maintain  that  organization. 
Tiie  noble  Lord,  with  the  happy  language 
peculiar  to  himself,  said  that  the  cup  of  poli- 
tical power  was  too  sweet,  when  once  tasted, 
to  be  readily  rehnqui8he<l.  That  was  per- 
fectly true ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
great  anxiety  amongst  many  members  of 
that  body  to  keep  up  their  formidable  organ- 
ization, and  to  apply  their  powers  to  the 
carrying  of  other  objects.  It  was  con- 
sistent with  all  past  experience  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  But  what,  let  him  ask, 
was  the  inference  their  Lordships  ought  to 
draw  from  that  consideration  ?  Was  it  that 
they  should  keep  up  the  grievance  which 
had  created  that  formidable  power  until  the 
present  sense  of  wrong,  aggravated  by  dis- 
appointment, forced  concession  from  them  ? 
The  inference  which  he  drew,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  that  their  Lordships  ought, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  repeal  this 
law ;  and  he  might  observe,  in  passing, 
that  one  great  objection  which  he  enter- 
tained to  a  portion  of  this  Bill,  was  on 
account  of  the  delay  in  adopting  it;  and 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  Uouse  had  the  power  of  amend- 
ing Bills  of  this  nature,  he  should  certainly 
have  liked  to  have  altered  the  three  years' 
provision ;  for  that  "  rag  of  protection,"  as 
it  was  aptly  termed  the  other  evening,  was 
only  calculated  to  afford  an  excuse  for  those 
who  wished  to  keep  up  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League — a  power  which,  if  kept  up,  it  was 
not  impossible  they  might  see  directed  to 
other  and  more  dangerous  purposes. 
Would  not  the  grievance  be  aggravated  a 
thousand  fold  when  the  hope  of  redress  had 
been  disappointed  ;  and  did  they  not  think 
that  the  power  of  this  body  would  be  largely 
increased  if,  after  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred,  all  redress  were  refused  ? 
His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  Monday,  went  on 
to  say,  that  if  they  consented  to  pass  this 
measure,  their  Lordships  must  be  content 
in  future  to  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate 


part  of  the  Constitution — as  the  registers 
of  the  edicts  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  his  noble  Friend  went  on  in  the  same 
breath  to  describe,  in  most  beautiful  and 
glowing  language,  the  real  purpose  of  this 
House. 

"  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  if  I  know  anything  of 
the  constitution  or  value  of  this  House,  it  is  that 
it  should  interpose  a  wholesome  and  salutary  ob- 
stacle to  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation.  It  is 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  consequences 
of  their  own  imprudence.  It  is  not,  my  Lords, 
it  never  has  been,  and  never  should  be,  to  re- 
sist the  expression  of  continued  and  deliber- 
ately formed  public  opinion — to  tliat  your  Lord- 
ships have  always,  and  I  trust  always  will, 
bow ;  but  it  is  yours  to  check  the  progress  of 
hasty  and  irreparable  legislation." 

In  those  words  his  noble  Friend,  with  his 
usual  happiness  of  expression,  detailed 
most  accurately  their  Lordships'  proper 
place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
As  he  told  them,  it  was  their  office  to  check 
the  progress  of  hasty  and  irreparable  legis- 
lation, but  not  to  oppose  themselves  to 
continued  and  deliberately  formed  public 
opinion.  It  was  therefore  of  the  deepest 
importance  that  their  Lordships  should 
discriminate  and  distinguish  accurately 
when  the  desire  of  the  country  for  a  change 
in  the  law  did  proceed  from  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  passion  for  alteration,  and 
when  it  rested  on  a  continued  and  deliber- 
ately formed  opinion.  It  was  of  the  deepest 
importance  that  they  should  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  cases,  because 
if  tliey  made  a  mistake,  if  under  the  notion 
that  they  were  opposing  hasty  legislation, 
their  Lordships  did  set  themselves  against 
deliberately  formed  and  rational  public  opin- 
ion, it  was  perfectly  cleor  they  must  give 
woy,  and  that  by  so  giving  way  they  se- 
riously shook  and  impaired  their  proper  au- 
thority and  power  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  really  might  be  exercised  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution. In  this  case,  then,  it  was  their 
Lordships'  duty  to  endeavour  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  desire  of  the  people, 
as  represented  by  the  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  founded  on  a  deliber- 
ately formed  opinion,  or  whether  it  was 
the  cry  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  le- 
gislation. Let  him  ask  them  what  were  the 
symptoms  by  which  they  were  to  judge?  Let 
him  remind  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  which  lay  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  decision  to  which 
they  were  this  night  to  come,  let  him  remind 
them  what  were  the  symptoms  which  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  desire  of  the 
0  0  2 
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nation  for  this  measure  rested  on  a 
continued  and  deliboratoly  formed  opin- 
ion. He  would  remind  them,  then,  that 
the  principles  on  which  this  Bill  was 
formed  were  first  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  so  long  as  eighty 
Tears  ago,  when  the  first  edition  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  immortal  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  laid  down,  with  a  force 
of  reasoning  which  the  experience  of  suc- 
ceeding years  had  fully  justified,  that  it  was 
wise  and  just  to  emancipate  commerce  from 
all  artificial  restrictions.  That  doctrine 
was  not  long  in  working  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  theoretics!  men ;  every  politi- 
cal philosopher  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  soon  found  adhering  to  that 
principle ;  but  it  was  long  before  those  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  atfairs  of  life  would 
concede  it — before  practical  statesmen  and 
manufacturers  and  fanners  would  consent 
to  admit  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith.  But  at  length  they  did  be- 
gin to  yield;  the  authority  of  those  maxims 
of  commercial  wisdom  which  had  long  been 
received  as  infallible  by  philosophers  in 
their  closets,  began  also  to  be  recognised 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  at  first  in  a 
hesitating  and  timid  manner,  but  still  a 
silent  and  gradual  advance  was  being  made 
to  their  consummation.  As  discussion 
went  on,  as  the  good  effects  were  expe- 
rienced of  the  partial  measures  which  had 
been  founded  on  those  principles,  more  and 
more  converts  came  over.  In  Parliament 
and  in  the  country  every  succeeding  year 
showed  an  increase  of  strength  to  that 
great  cause  of  truth  and  of  reason.  In  his 
o*m  recollection  of  political  life,  how  vast 
were  the  changes  which  he  had  seen  on 
this  subject !  Nineteen  years  ago,  when 
he  first  voted  on  these  questions  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  in  favour  of  a 
very  timid  application  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples, he  voted  in  very  small  minorities — 
in  minorities  as  small  as  fifteen,  and  never 
greatly  exceeding  fifty  ;  whilst  those  who 
were  for  out-and-out  protection,  who  re- 
sisted the  Com  Law  of  1828  almost  as 
strenuously  as  the  proposed  measure  was 
now  resisted,  doubled  and  trebled  their  op- 
ponents in  the  divisions,  so  {Htwerful  was 
the  extreme  agricultural  party  in  that  day; 
yet  they  now  saw  that  year  by  year,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  strength  of 
the  party  in  favour  of  the  Iwlder  and  bolder 
application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade 
had  been  gradually  increasing ;  and  in  the 
last  few  years,  though  they  had  still  had 
large  numerical  majorities  arrayed  against 


them  in  divisions,  yet  no  man  who  attended 
to  the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, no  man  who  looked  at  the  signs 
from  which  to  judge  of  other  men's  feelings, 
could  have  failed  to  foresee  symptoms  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  that  event  in  which 
the  principle  could  be  fully  adopted.    Their 
opponents  spoke  in  the  tone  of  men  who 
felt  conscious  of  defeat,  like  men  who  felt 
that  their  struggle  could  not  much  longer 
bo  maintained  ;  and,  last  of  all,   they  saw 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves,  who 
had  80  long  been  the  ablest  advocates  of 
protection,  coming  forward  and   manfully 
avowing  a  complete  change  in   their  own 
opinions,  a  complete  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.     Severely  as  they  had 
been  censured,   he   gave  them  credit  for 
that  avowal — he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a 
sincere  and  an  honest  avowal.     There  was 
no    reason    why    it    should   be   otherwise. 
Their   party    interest    and  their   personal 
feelings  would  have  led  them,  consistently 
with   their  sense   of  public   duty,  to  have 
maintained   their    former    opinions  ;    and 
when  he  found   them  unable  to  do  so,  he 
derived  from  that  circumstance  the  strong- 
est possible  reasons  in  favour  of  the  course 
it  was  now  proposed  to  their  Lordships  to 
adopt,  to  yield  to  the  irresistible  current  of 
public  opinion.      They  might  say  the  rea- 
sons that  they  had  assigned  for  the  change 
were  altogether  inadequate — that  the  po- 
tato famine  was  a  delusion — and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  justify 
such  a  measure.     They  might  say  the  ar- 
guments which  they  used  were  precisely 
the  same  arguments  which  they  themselves 
had  so  often  combated.     They  might  say 
all  this ;  but  lie  did  not  think  tlu-y  would 
inquire  what  were  the  motives  which   led 
those  gentlemen  to  hold  other  opinions  on 
former  debates.     He  did  not  wish  to  in- 
quire whether   it  was  a  want  of  foresight 
or  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  avow  opin- 
ions which,  though  unpopular,  made  them 
in   1839  and  1 841  still  the  advocates  of 
protection.    Whatever  opinions  they  might 
form  upon  this   point,   it  was    impossible 
any   rational   man    could    doubt  that   the 
change  which  they  had  now  avowed   was 
sincere — and  that  they  felt  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  Corn    Laws  to   be     required 
by  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     And 
he  would  say  their  adopting  that  opinion, 
their  coming  forward  to  advocate  it,  and 
their   sacrifices  for  it,   wore  a  convincing 
and  a  striking  proof  of  what  was  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on   this  question.     Out 
of  doors   there  were   precisely  the  same 
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symptoms.  Did  their  Lordships  not  re- 
member that  out  of  doors  at  one  time  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try were  as  strongly  in  favour  of  protection 
as  the  agriculturists  were  at  this  day  ? 
Were  they  not  the  main  originators  of  the 
whole  protective  policy  ?  They,  he  believed, 
were  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  fact.  This 
great  mistake  in  our  national  policy  was 
far  more  attributable  to  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests  than  the  agricul- 
tural, and  when  he  first  came  into  public 
life  this  was  the  general  state  of  public 
opinion.  He  remembered  Mr.  Huskisson 
being  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  in  the 
great  seaport  towns  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating 
duties  on  foreign  shipping  being  considered 
as  something  like  treason  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  From  those  very 
towns,  in  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  presented  petitions  praying 
their  Lordships  not  only  to  pass  this  Bill, 
but  to  abolish  all  protective  duties  what- 
ever. Such  were  the  symptoms  of  the 
desire  of  the  nation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws ;  and  it  was  not  a  desire  for  rash 
and  hasty  legislation,  but  it  was  the  con- 
tinued, the  deliberately  fonned,  and  the  ra- 
tionally expressed  public  judgment.  These 
measures  were  the  symptoms  of  it,  and 
public  opinion  being  so,  it  was  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  noble  Friend's  own  admission, 
wise  in  the  House  to  disregard  it.  That 
their  Lordships  did  not  disregard  it,  and 
that  they  did  pass  this  Bill  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  was  no  less  his  firm 
and  confident  expectation  than  it  was  his 
fervent  and  earnest  hope. 

Lord  ASIIBURTON  said,  that  the 
question  which  their  Lordships  were  then 
called  upon  to  decide,  was  not  only  the 
most  important  proposition  made  during 
the  present  Session,  but  one  of  the  most 
hnportant  propositions  that  could  possibly 
come  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  only  ad- 
dressed them  very  briefly  upon  this  most 
momentous  occasion,  they  would  not  im- 
pute the  short  time  which  he  should  oc- 
cupy with  his  remarks  to  any  indifference 
towards  the  subject,  or  to  any  insufficiency 
in  the  reasonings  which  might  be  adduced 
against  the  Bill.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
attributed  to  his  individual  inability  to  ad- 
dress them  at  any  lengtli,  rather  than  to  any 
other  cause,  if  he  attempted  to  do  more 
than  advert  very  shortly  to  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  present  discussion,  and  touch 
very  cursorily  upon    the    principal    topics 


which  he  pieant  to  bring  under  their  notice. 
Avoiding,  then,  any  further  preface,  he 
shoxild  limit  his  preliminary  remarks  to  this 
— that  in  examining  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  he  did  not  mean  in  any  de- 
gree to  reflect  upon  the  authors  of  these 
great  changes,  and  least  of  all  upon  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, with  whom  he  had  long  been 
connected  by  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
many  acts  of  kindness  ;  and  he  should  be 
extremely  sorry  if,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
present  question,  any  observation  should 
happen  unsconsciously  to  fall  from  him 
which  could  at  all  bo  construed  into  the 
least  complaint  against  those  by  whom  the 
Bill  was  brought  before  their  Lordships' 
House.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  measure,  and 
looking  to  the  immense  interests  which 
were  at  stake,  he  felt  that  he  should  ill 
discharge  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  their 
Lordships,  to  the  country,  and  to  himself, 
if  he  did  not  fully  and  candidly  state  the 
impressions  which  at  the  present  moment 
weighed  upon  his  mind.  Occupied,  then, 
as  his  feelings  were  with  the  vast  interests 
at  stake,  he  should  not  upon  this  import- 
ant occasion  take  up  any  portion  of  their 
time  by  attempting  to  discuss  the  general 
political  consequences  of  the  change  now 
sought  to  be  introduced.  He  did  not  stop, 
as  his  noble  Friend  had  done,  to  ask  what 
would  become  of  the  Government,  or  what 
party  there  was  in  the  State  which  could 
form  a  Government,  or  whether  there  was 
any  party  likely  to  agree  upon  any  general 
principles.  Instead  of  involving  them  in 
such  discussions,  he  should  content  himself 
with  advising  their  Lordships  to  proceed 
upon  their  own  conscientious  convictions 
and  their  own  views  of  the  policy  which 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country, 
without  reference  to  the  possible  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ExecutiveGovemment 
might  be  placed.  He  wished,  before  he 
proceeded  any  further,  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  present  Bill  came  before  them  in 
a  very  humble  shape,  being  merely  a  pro- 
position to  alter  certain  duties  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  corn  ;  that  whereas, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  who  last  addressed  the  House,  it 
was  merely  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  and  so  changing 
the  average  prices  of  corn  in  this  country 
from  50*.  to  A5s.,  or  some  such  trifling  va- 
riation ;  but  the  Bill  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  which  had  been  so  elo- 
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quently  Btatwl  \>y  liis  noWc  Friend  on  the 
first  niglit  of  tlic  prcfcnt  debate,  its  influ- 
ence u])ou    all  tlie  preat  interests  of  the 
country,  and  its  oulonial,  commercial,  and 
financial  svetem  ;  its  abilitv  to  pay  its  debts 
and  maintain  its  credit :  nil  these  important 
considerations  were  involved  in  a  question 
which,  as  presented  to  the  House  by  one 
noble  Lord,  was  nothing  mare  than  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  make  a  slight  difference 
of  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  price  of  corn. 
To  his  mind  the  Bill  presented  itself  under 
a  very  different  guise.     He  hoped  that  he 
might  he  mistaken  ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
move from   his  mind  the  conviction   that 
the  House  was  on  that  night  dealing  with 
a  subject  of  the  very  greatest  magnitude. 
Nejjrly  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
great   question  regarding  the  importation 
of  com  first  occupied  his  attention  ;  and  in 
the  year  1815,  with  the  very  small  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  which  he 
possessed,  he  was  as  stout  an  opponent  of 
the  Com  Law  then  passed  by  Parliament 
as  he  was  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
Bill  now  under  their  Lordships'  consider- 
ation.   By  the  Bill  of  181.5  it  was  proposed 
to    keep  com  at  the   enormous  price  of 
80*.  ;  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most 
wild,    ruinous,    and    fatal    measure,    and 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  it  all  the 
opposition  in  his    power.     Ho    could    not 
just  at  this  point  avoid  noticing  the  sin- 
gular coincidence  that   his    noble    Friend 
who  proposed  the  present  Bill  should  have 
been  the  identical   individual  by  whom  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons intended  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  at 
the  high  price  of  80*.     His  noble  Friend 
brought  in  the  first  Corn  Bill  of  the  pre- 
sent series  ;  and  now  he  moved  the  last. 
He  was  concerned  in  the  commencement 
and  the  close  of  the  system  which  was  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  importation  of  corn. 
As  wM  said  of  Mr.  Grattan,  with  reference 
to  the  political  independence  of  Ireland — 
"  he  sat  by  its  cradle,  and  he  followed  its 
bevse."      But,  without   further   noticing 
the  share  which  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
those  proceedings,  he  should  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  measure  rested. 
In   the  first  place,  he  should  observe  that 
the  argument  which  had  been  originally  put 
forward  for  the  necessity  of  repealing  tlio 
Com   Laws,   namely,  the  distress   in    Ire- 
land, was  now  pretty  well  abnndone<l  ;  for 
it  had  been  very  clearly  shown   that   the 
distress  which  eiisle<l  in  that  part  of  the 
United   Kingdom  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gtnitd.     But,  supposing  the  state  of  the 


case  to  have  b»>en  quite  otherwise,  it  did 
appear  to  his  mind   that  the  best  way  of 
making   provision    for    the    wants   of   the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be,  instead  of  open- 
ing the  ports,  to  close  them,   in   order  to 
keep  within  the  island  the  provisions  which 
were  already  there,  and  assign  them  to  the 
use  of  the   supposed   starving  population. 
Of  course,  the  House  would  recollect  that 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  scarcity 
was  apprehended,  it  was  generally  suggest- 
ed  that  the  Government  might  open  the 
ports  ;  hut   to  this  it  was  replied,  that  if 
the  Government  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  opening  the  ports,  they  could  never  ven- 
ture to  shut  them  again.     To  that  sort  of 
reasoning  he  felt  assured  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  attach  very  little  importance. 
The   ports    had   been   opened  and    closed 
again  both  by  Government,  by   Order  in 
Council,  and  by  Votes  in  Parliament,  for 
particular  emergencies ;  and  he  would  refer 
for  an  instance  to  the  manner  in  which  one 
of  those  openings  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  he  would  point 
out  to  the   House   the  precautions   which 
that  prudent  and  able  Minister  took  when 
he  opened  the  ports  in  the  year  182.5.     In 
the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  it  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  Government  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  corn.     The 
price  of  wheat  was  up  to  72».     A  Bill  was 
brought  in  to  let  in  corn  in  bond.     This 
was  done  by  the  wisest  Minister  probably 
that  had  existed  in  our  time.     The  price, 
as  he  had  said,  was  72s.,  with  a  probability 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  approaching  harvest; 
there  were  400,000  quarters  of  com    in 
bond,  and  this  supply  was  let  in  ;  but  with 
the  caution  of  admitting  it  in  three  months, 
with   an  interval   of  one   month    between 
each  occasion,  paying  a  duty  of  10«.,  and 
thus  relieving  the  apprehension  of  a  j>os- 
sible  scarcity.     What  did  Government  now 
propose  to  do?     At  ])re8ent,  the  price  was 
not  72*.,  but  52$.,  with  a  falling  market, 
and  there  were  2,000,000  quarters  in  bond. 
This  immense  supply  was  to  bo  let  in,  not 
by  degrees,  as  that  wise  and  prudent  Mi- 
nister, Mr.  Huskisson,  proposal ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  a  harvest  which  up  to  this  time 
promised  favourably,  and  in  the  presence 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  they  pro- 
pose<l    to  let   in   an   indefinite  amount  of 
foreign  com.     That  course  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown  defended  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  principles  of  free  trade, 
atid   by    vague    detlamation,    which   esta- 
blished no  sound  principle  of  prudent  legis- 
lation or  political  economy.     Many  noble 
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Lords,  and  persons  elsewhere,  had  staged 
their  opinions  how  this  measure  would  ope- 
rate upon  prices;  and  the  question  had 
been  naturally  put  to  those  who  proposed 
the  measure,  what  prices  they  expected 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  what  would  be  the 
probable  situation  of  the  British  grower  of 
wheat?  The  only  thing  approaching  to 
an  answer  was,  that  a  noble  Lord  had  told 
them  that  farmers  were  as  ready  to  take 
long  leases  as  ever  they  had  been.  He 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
farmer  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion of  his  farm  ;  but  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  or  degree  of 
foreign  competition  which  a  particular  raea- 
Bure  would  create.  The  farmer  would  an- 
swer you  with  great  judgment — supposing 
the  price  of  wheat  to  be  reduced  to  40*.  or 
35s. — what  reduction  he  should  require  in 
his  reut,  or  what  rent  he  should  be  able  to 
pay,  or  whether  he  could  pay  any  at  all. 
These  were  questions  which  he  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  answer  ;  but  if  they 
wished  to  know  what  extent  of  cultivation 
upon  the  Continent  would  be  caused  by 
such  a  measure  as  the  present,  it  was  not 
the  farmer  they  should  ask — they  must 
obtain  the  opinions  of  persons  conversant 
with  the  trade,  and  who  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  carrying  on  business  with  the  grain- 
growing  countries  of  Europe.  In  their 
Lordships'  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  peculiar  burdens  affecting  agri- 
culture, amongst  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  was  a  very  intelligent  gentleman 
(Mr.  Barafield),  who  being  asked  whether 
he  had  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  growing  com  on  the  Continent,  said  he 
had  made  many  calculations  as  to  the  ex- 
pense at  which  it  could  be  cultivated  both 
in  Poland  and  Russia,  and  he  found  that 
wheat  could  be  sold  at  Odessa  for  about 
I5i.  the  quarter,  including  the  cost  of  car- 
riage from  the  interior.  He  gave  a  simi- 
lar account  of  the  production  of  wheat  at 
Dantzic  ;  and  thi.s  was  the  evidence  of  a 
gentleman  well  knowing  the  countries  to 
which  he  referred,  and  might  be  safely 
contrasted  with  that  quoted  by  his  noble 
Friend,  consisting,  a.s  the  latter  did,  of  the 
opinions  of  a  gentleman  who  showed  what 
was  his  object,  and  what  he  was  aiming 
at,  by  sneers  at  the  protectionists.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  said,  in 
answer  to  further  questions,  that  com  was 
so  cheap  in  I'oland  that  it  was  often  un- 
saleable— that  the  price  varied  according 
to  the  foreign  markets  to  which  the  grain 


could  be  sent,  but  that  the  supply  of  the 
country  was  endless  ;  and  he  added,  that 
the  quantity  produced  could  be  doubled  or 
tripled,  and  he  hardly  knew  to  what  ex- 
tent it  was  not  capable  of  being  multiplied. 
The  Bill  which  their  Lordships  were  now 
going  to  pass,  would,  therefore,  bring  into 
our  market  an  overwhelming  supply.  The 
whole  amount  of  wheat  which  would  lie  at 
once  introduced  into  the  market,  according 
to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  corn  inspect- 
ors, was  6,500,000  quarters,  being  one- 
third  of  our  annual  consumption  ;  and  it 
would  be  followed  up  in  the  course  of  the 
year  by  foreign  corn  in  addition  ;  by 
which  large  supply,  introduced  when  no- 
body wanted  it,  if,  unfortunately  for  the 
calculations  of  the  Minister,  there  should 
he  a  good  harvest,  the  price  of  grain  would 
fall  to  the  lowest  scale  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  this  country,  because  the  supply 
would  be  far  beyond  all  our  power  of  con- 
sumption. He  said  that,  by  passing  this 
Bill,  the  Government  would,  at  starting, 
produce  all  the  confusion  arising  from  such 
an  immense  introduction  of  grain.  The 
price  would  not  only  be  low,  but  the 
market  would  be  paralysed.  The  farmer 
would  go  to  market  week  after  week  with 
his  corn,  but  would  find  that  none  but 
the  first-rate  article  could  be  sold.  That 
would  be  the  direct  operation  for  this  year; 
and  that  would  be  to  him  a  sufficient  jus- 
tification in  rejecting  the  Bill.  And  then, 
as  to  the  future,  what  would  follow  after 
these  three  years?  Noble  Lords  opposite 
seemed  to  go  upon  the  calculation  that  cer- 
tain and  adequately  remunerating  prices 
could  be  maintained  ;  but  prices  were 
uncertain,  depending  upon  various  occur- 
rences, different  demands  ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say  which  would  be  the  price  for  any 
continuance.  Prices,  he  would  venture 
to  state,  might  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  cost  of  the  article  and  the  tenns  at 
which  it  could  be  imported.  When  their 
farmers,  in  1839,  were  selling  wheat  at 
3o«.,  it  was  not  because  such  was  the 
price  at  which  foreign  wheat  could  be  or 
actually  was  brought  in  ;  it  was  because 
it  had  been  brought  in  in  great  quantities 
at  some  other  price ;  it  was  because  there 
was  this  superabundant  supply ;  and  be- 
cause it  was  there,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetables  rotting  in  Covent-garden  mar- 
ket, it  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  article 
was  a  perishable  article  ;  it  was  injured 
greatly  by  being  kept  warehoused  any 
length  of  time  ;    it   was  also  kept  at  a 
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p«at  expense  ;  the  holders  were  always 
ill  fear  of  the  next  harvest ;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  be  disposed 
of  at  certain  times  at  any  price.  They 
ought,  in  forming  an  estimate  as  to  the 
future  prices  of  corn,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  northern  parts  of  Kurope, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  the  country  ranging 
behind  the  Carpathians,  and  that  where 
the  rivers  of  the  Baltic  poured  themselvea 
into  the  Black  Sea,  those  great  corn-pro- 
ducing lands,  from  which  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  obtained  all  their  supplies,  be- 
cause thence  corn  could  be  imported  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  Many  noble  Lords  said 
that  they  depended  upon  com  coming 
from  America,  from  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
eiissipi ;  but  all  that  they  could  calculate 
upon  was  that  it  would  most  inevitably 
come  from  the  cheapest  market.  Those 
countries  of  which  he  spoke  grew  corn  on 
the  speculation  of  a  demand  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  but  all  those  nations, 
and  not  yet  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, might  shut  their  ports  whenever  they 
did  not  want  com.  They,  in  England, 
were  going  to  depart  from  that  policy ; 
they  were  going  to  adopt  what  was  called 
the  principles  of  free  trade ;  but  they  would 
do  so  alone,  and  not  one  of  the  nations 
which  surrounded  them  would  follow  their 
example.  The  corn  would  come  to  Europe; 
none  of  the  people  of  Euroj>e  wanted  it ; 
the  ports  were  shut,  and,  as  the  com  must 
be  disposed  of,  it  came  to  that  country  the 
ports  of   which   were   not   closed;   it  was 

Soured  in  upon  England.  Now,  he  could  un- 
eratand  such  a  plan  as  that  which  they 
were  asked  to  adopt:  it  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  him  if  he  conid  see  that  other 
countries  acted  on  the  same  princij)le ;  but 
it  was  not  so ;  and,  not  being  so,  such  a 
plan  was  altogether  inexpedient  and  un- 
wise. Seasons  would  most  assuredly  come 
when  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
Great  Britain,  would  be  able  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  then  the  corn  from  the  north 
would  be  rejected  by  every  country  except 
this ;  and  therefore  upon  our  markets  the 
whole  quantity  grown  for  the  supply  of  all 
Europe  would  he  thrown,  and  the  result 
would  l>e  an  enormous  depression  in  the 
price — a  restdt,  he  need  not  say,  most  <lo- 
■tructivc  to  the  English  farmer.  This  ar- 
gument ho  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  greatly  they  would  be  de- 
ceived, and  how  ruinous  would  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deception,  if  they  sup[i08ed  it 
possible  to  act,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  on 
the  simple  principles  of  i>olitical  economy. 


on  the  supjtosition  that  a  set  of  people,  or 
that  different  Governments,  would  all  act  in 
the  same  manner,  without  an  object,  and 
solely  in  reference  to  this  one  principle, 
like  so  many  motiveless  machines.  And, 
while  on  the  subject  of  political  economy, 
he  might  be  peraiitted  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  writer  who  would  be  received  by  all, 
but  more  especially  by  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite, as  a  great  and  trustworthy  autho- 
rity. The  work  from  which  he  would  read 
an  extract  was  an  essay  written  by  a  noble 
Lord  now  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
party  with  which  he  acts — Lord  J.  Russell. 
The  calmly  and  deliberately  given  opinions 
of  the  noble  Lord,  arrived  at,  not  in  the 
heat  of  a  political  contest,  and  put  forth  in 
a  speech,  but  come  to  in  the  philosophic 
quiet  of  retirement,  would  he  received  as 
most  valuable.  The  noble  Lord  said,  in 
1820,  speaking  of  political  economy — 

"  Political  ooonomy  w»»  an  awful  word.  It  was 
appalling  to  think  that  tho  Lo);islatur(-  kIiouM  tre- 
({Uvntljr  be  called  u]Hin  to  decide  questions  involv- 
ing the  happiness,  |>erhaps  the  vor)'  existenoe  of 
millions  of  the  people,  upon  the  principles  of  a 
science  which  was  over  changing  from  day  to 
day." 

So  said  Lord  John  Russell.  Yet  now 
their  Lordships  were  called  upon  to  de- 
cide a  question  involving  the  happiness, 
perhaps  the  existence,  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  rules  of  a  science 
which  was  said  by  the  noble  Lord  referred 
to,  to  be  "changing  from  day  to  doy."  The 
science  was  known  by  the  one  term  "  poli- 
tical economy;"  but  all  who  attempted  to 
define  it  at  length  varied  in  the  definition : 
the  premises  were  different,  as  different 
the  conclusions ;  Ricardo  diflercd  from 
M'Culloch  ;  and  both  from  e\-er}body  else. 
Yet  they  were  now  asked  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  this  great  country,  not  by  the 
principles  experience  taught  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  visionary  scheme,  the  conse- 
quence of  which,  if  adopted,  would,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  be  the  irrevocable  ruin  of 
thousands.  The  same  noble  Lord  had  said 
that  the  peculiar  feoture  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  wos  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting any  data  with  which  if  furnished 
them  whereon  to  found,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, a  system.  He  (Lord  .1.  Russell) 
said  also,  that  if  all  nations  acknowledged 
the  same  guiding  principles — if  different 
national  interests  were  identical,  and  dif- 
ferent national  prejudices  were  forgotten, 
then  it  woidd  be  ea.sy  to  legislate  according 
to  theoretical  rules  ;  but  the  comj)lication 
of  political  interests,  the  existence  of  an- 
cient   treaties,    and,  above   all,  the   esta- 
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blishment  of  capital  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  faith  of  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
under  which  these  had  taken  place,  render- 
ed the  question  of  legislation  by  reference 
to  political  economy  much  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  any  one  problem  within  the 
range  of  mathematics.  It  was,  indeed, 
Tery  easy  for  thorn  to  say  that  the  trade  in 
corn  ought  to  be  free  ;  that,  if  our  farmers 
could  not  grow  it  as  cheap  as  could  foreign 
farmers,  they  must  let  it  alone  ;  but,  in 
being  compelled  to  let  it  alone,  they  should 
not  forget  where  lay  all  the  mischief.  The 
species  of  free  trade  which,  in  other  arti- 
cles, they  had  adopted,  had  not  been  at- 
tended in  all  cases  with  success.  lie  was 
inclined  to  think  that  many  restrictions  had 
been,  and  were  proposed  to  be,  removed 
most  imprudently  ;  and  even  the  measures 
under  their  consideration  were  unequal  in 
different  provisions,  for  there  was  no  uni- 
formity in  free  trade.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  had  pointed  out  that  in 
the  event  of  a  free  importation  of  corn,  they 
would  have  to  consider  whether  the  con.se- 
quent  effect  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Engli-sh  farmer,  the  relinquishment  of  agri- 
cultural occupation  as  unprofitable,  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be 
a  total  dependence  of  this  nation  upon  the 
caprices  of  foreign  Powers :  and  the  noble 
Lord  bad  termed  it  "  a  knotty  question  to 
decide."  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
opposite  had  treated  this  question  as  a 
mere  question  of  abandoning  Is.  or  2».  of 
duty ;  but  in  his  (Lord  Ashburton's) 
opinion,  it  was  the  most  mighty  and  mo- 
mentous question  ever  submitted  to  a 
Legislature.  It  was  one  affecting  the 
foundation  of  their  Constitution,  disturbing 
the  domestic  relations  of  almost  every 
family  in  the  country,  endangering  the 
tenure  of  their  Colonies,  exposing  them  to 
the  mercy  of  foreign  nations ;  and,  as  such, 
they  could  not  treat  it  with  too  much  cau- 
tion. He  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  already 
demonstrated  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  too  abundant  and  unavoidable 
importation  of  com  ;  the  noble  Earl  in 
answer  might  say,  "  But  you  cannot  have 
bread  too  cheap."  lie  thought,  most  de- 
cidedly, they  could  ;  and  that  would  be 
when  it  was  so  cheap  that  the  lowness  of 
the  price  would  throw  any  quantity  of  land 
out  of  cultivation.  What  had  been  the 
prices  under  the  sliding  scale  ?  The  slid- 
ing scale  had  been  greatly  abused  ;  but  it 
had  been  abused  without  reason.  In  184.3 
the  prices  were  50».,  5\i.,  and  50i?.  \i)d. ; 
and  it  was    impossible  to    say  that  those 


prices  were  extravagant  or  too  high.  And 
if  the  prices  under  that  system  had  not 
been  CTcessive,  what  right  had  they  to  say 
that  it  had  failed  ?  He  had,  in  1815,  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  the  protection  to  80*. 
Since  that  period  he  had  never  been  an 
advocate  for  any  absurd  or  unreasonable 
protection  to  agriculture,  as  it  was  called  ; 
and  his  object  in  every  vote  which  he  had 
given  had  been  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
corn  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  the 
consimier  and  producer.  He  had  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  1 842  ;  he  had  approved  of  the 
admission  of  cattle  ;  he  had  voted  for  the 
Canada  Corn  Bill,  and,  in  a  word,  for  every 
successive  relaxation  in  restrictions  which 
he  had  deemed  more  stringetit  than  was 
necessary.  But  they  now  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  different  description — the 
total  overthrow  of  a  policy  which  had  ex- 
isted for  a  century  and  a  half — the  rejection 
of  a  legislation  which,  since  the  days  of 
the  Conquest,  in  different  degrees,  had 
been  considered  wise  and  just,  and  under 
w^hich  the  country  had  prospered.  The 
interests  of  an  important  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  men  who  had  applied  largo 
capitals  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
— who  had  made  every  exertion  to  effect 
that  improvement — who  had  even  gone  to 
the  South  Pole  for  the  means  of  enriching 
the  soil — were  at  stake ;  and  these  interests 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  bidding  of 
dreamers.  Mr.  Huskisson — a  great  au- 
thority— had  put  the  case  even  as  strongly 
as  it  had  been  put  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell).  lie  said,  in  1814,  that  the 
proportion  of  corn  hitherto  imported  had 
not  been  l-35th  of  the  consumption  ;  that, 
if  proper  measures  were  not  taken  to  en- 
courage home  cultivation,  it  might  be  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  than 
that  there  should  be  a  diminution  or  stop- 
page in  that  home  cultivation.  It  might  be 
said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  changed  his 
opinions,  and  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
to  contend  with,  in  adducing  any  authority, 
was  the  never-ending  changes  of  opinion  ; 
but,  as  he  had  died  in  18.31,  it  might  very 
well  be  supposed  that  his  declaration  in 
1828  was  a  final  one.  Mr.  Huskisson  then 
said,  "  I  understand  it  has  been  urged 
against  me,  that  I  held  an  opinion  that 
England  ought  not  to  depend  too  exclu- 
sively on  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
com.  I  maintained  that  doctrine  in  1815  ; 
I  maintain  it  now."  He  further  said,  "  I 
am  anxious  to  render  this  country,  com- 
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mercially  as  well  a«  politically,  independent 
of  other  countries.  The  doctrine  was 
general,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that 
it  was  in  the  hiifhost  degree  danj^erous  to 
depend  upon  other  countries  for  the  supply 
of  food.  The  noble  and  learned  Lortl 
(Lord  Brougham)  who  spoke  on  Monday 
night  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
dependence  could  not  be  dangerous  ;  and 
he  had  for  this  purpose  instanced  what  had 
occurred  in  1810,  when  Napoleon  endea- 
Toured  to  withhold  all  supplies  from  us,  and 
when,  nevertheless,  great  quantities  of  com 
were  imported.  In  those  years,  when  he 
bad  the  power  of  shutting  up  the  ports  of 
Europe,  he  still  condescended  to  allow  us  a 
supply  of  corn,  by  a  system  of  granting 
licences,  which  brought  him  large  sums  of 
money.  But  what  was  the  price  of  com 
in  England  at  that  time  ?  In  1809  it  was 
94».  per  quarter  ;  in  I8I0, 103*.;  in  1811, 
92». ;  in  1812,  122.t.  ;  and  in  1813.  106*. ; 
the  average  price  during  the  five  years  was 
103«.  lOJ.  How^  much  of  that  went  into 
the  pocket  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
liow  much  to  the  English  famier,  he  could 
not  say  ;  but  no  doubt  he  considered  whe- 
ther ho  should  gain  most  by  bringing  that 
sum  into  his  exchequer  by  means  of  the 
corn  licences,  or  by  prohibiting  the  supply 
altogether.  Suppose  it  had  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  forced  England  to  make 
peace  by  totally  withholding  the  supply, 
could  there  be  a  doubt  he  would  have  done 
80  ?  Why,  their  Lord-sbips  might  remem- 
ber that  an  English  Minister,  Mr.  Perceval, 
having  taken  into  his  head  tbnt  the  French 
army  in  Prussia  would  perish  from  disease 
if  it  could  not  get  a  supply  of  bark  as 
medicine,  seriously  proposed  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  that  article. 
Did  they  suppose,  then,  that  foreign 
countries,  if  they  thought  they  could  de- 
rive advantage  from  it,  would  hesitate  to 
stop  the  supply  of  corn  ?  If  they  neg- 
lected their  own  agriculture,  they  must  di- 
minish the  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  cul- 
tivation, and  largely  reduce  the  amount  of 
pro<luction.  Those  years  of  high  prices 
contradicte<l  another  favourite  theory  of 
the  noble  P]arl,  that  prosperity  alwavs  at- 
tended low  prices,  and  distress  followed 
high  ones  ;  out  there  never  waa  s  more 
prosperous  period  for  alt  classes  in  this 
country  than  that  during  the  war,  when 
com  waji  at  10.'>$.  per  quarter.  Large 
■umi  of  money  were  iMjrrowed  from  year 
to  year,  and  circulated  among  the  people  ; 
it  was  an  artificial  prosperitr.  and  if  the 
noble    Earl    would   borrow    40,000{.,  and 


scatter  it  among  his  neighbours,  he  would 
produce  an  immediate  prosperity  of  the 
same  kind.  He  thought  something  simi- 
lar was  going  on  at  present  in  the  large 
sums. raised  and  spent  in  railroads.  He 
had  always  considered  that  protection  waa 
based  on  three  main  principles— encourage- 
ment of  native  industry,  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  our  supply  of  food, 
and  thirdly,  that  we  ini]H>Kcd  charges  ou 
land  which  entitled  it  on  the  other  hand  to 
protection.  lie  considered  poor's  rate  a 
charge  on  the  land  ;  he  was  not  going  to 
arg^e  against  that  burden  being  charged 
on  the  land,  because  he  thought  they  could 
not  alter  it  beneficially,  and  therefore  ho 
thought  they  shuuld  continue  to  the  land 
its  jiresent  protection  as  an  act  of  justice. 
Whether  tithes  were  a  charge  upon  the 
land  or  not,  was  disputed ;  it  was  said, 
"  You  have  inherited  your  property  or 
bought  it  with  the  charge,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  dispute  it ; "  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  also  bought  or  in- 
herited with  the  compensation  of  protec- 
tion. The  question  had  puzzled  the  heads 
of  the  political  economists.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
admitted  that  the  landed  interests  were 
entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  tithes; 
and  in  writing  on  the  subject,  after  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  burdens  on 
land,  he  said — 

"  Tlionph  the  qupstion  is  not  free  from  diffirul- 
tics,  I  should  My,  that  owing  to  tlio  locnl  ond  other 
direct  and  indirect  burdens  to  which  the  occupiers 
of  land  are  subjected,  tbey  arc  liable  to  heavier 
charges  than  others." 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON:  When 
was  that  published  ? 

Lord  ASIIBURTON:  it  was  published 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
went  on  to  show  that  those  burdens 
averaged  between  5».  and  6*.  an  acre. 
Now,  whether  this  writer  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  calculations,  he  (Lord  Ash- 
burton)  wished  merely  to  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  those  who  denied  to  the  landed 
interest  everything  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
tection, and  who  took  a  strict  line  in  tjiat 
direction,  acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
that  the  land  was  entitled  to  some  compen- 
sation. He  would  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  question,  whether  the  British  farmers 
were  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigners. 
It  was  sUted  that  if  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land were  teased  and  worried  a  little,  and 
put  to  some  inconvenience,  there  was  no 
Knowing  what  could  be  got  out  of  them. 
Yes,  it  was  said  that  they  wanted  only  the 
stimulant  of  distress  to  urge  tliom  to  greater 
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exertion.  Now,  it  was  known  that  poor 
lands  went  out  of  cultivation  when  com 
fell  to  a  certain  price.  It  was  true  the 
fine  tenantry  on  the  noble  Earl's  estate  in 
Northumberland  might  not  be  much  dis- 
tressed by  an  alteration  in  prices  ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  generally  speaking, 
varied  with  the  price  the  farmer  was  likely 
to  get  for  his  produce.  Of  two  fanners 
having  access  to  equal  markets,  the  one 
having  good  land  would  beat  the  one  hold- 
ing bad ;  if  their  land  was  equal  in  quality, 
the  advantage  would  depend  on  the  charges 
they  had  to  pay,  because  on  those  charges 
must  depend  the  residue  of  profit.  There 
had  been  some  information  given  on  this 
subject  before  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  during  the  present  Session. 
Persons  who  had  farmed  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  also  in  Pnissia  and  Poland, 
had  given  evidence.  What  did  the  party 
acquainted  with  farming  in  Prussia  state  ? 
He  said  that  \^d.,  or,  at  all  events,  less 
than  2d.  per  acre,  paid  all  the  charges  on 
the  land  in  that  country,  including  the 
taxes  for  the  Church,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  Government  taxes.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  supposing  even  that 
the  land  in  Prussia  was  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity to  the  land  in  England,  did  their  Lord- 
ships believe  it  was  possible  for  our  farm- 
ers to  compete  with  the  Prussians?  It 
was  impossible.  ["Hear!"]  He  should 
be  glad  to  know  on  what  principle  noble 
Lords  would  assert,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  facts  he  had  just  stated,  that  tho 
English  fanners  could  enter  into  such  a 
competition.  The  condition  of  the  fanners 
of  the  two  countries  had  been  compared, 
and  it  was  argued  that  when  bread  was 
cheap  the  poor  were  better  off.  Now,  any 
information  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  led 
him  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  was  said 
that  the  small  farmers  in  Prussia  lived  well 
as  far  as  their  household  was  concerned ; 
but  from  all  he  had  learned  those  people 
did  not  always  eat  wheaten  bread  ;  and 
they  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  once  a 
week.  That  was,  he  believed,  a  different 
m<Kle  of  living  to  that  of  the  English 
farmer.  It  had  been  discovered,  all  at 
once,  that  in  this  country  wages  did  not 
depend  on  the  price,  or  on  the  supply  of 
food.  In  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
America,  where  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  labour,  it  did  not ;  and  in  this  country, 
while  there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour 
on  railways,  wages  would  be  independent 
of  the  price  of  food  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
happily  the  |>opulation  was  not  in  excess, 


the  same  thing  took  place ;  hut  when  they 
came  to  the  agricultural  districts  and  the 
south  of  England,  they  found  that  the  rate 
of  wages  did  follow  the  price  of  food. 
The  Legislature  was  now  proposing  to 
take  away  from  the  employer  the  means  of 
paying  a  fair  amount  of  wages.  There 
would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  and 
though  it  would  come  immediately  upon 
the  tenant  farmer,  he  would  soon  begin  to 
screw  his  labourer,  and  to  call  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent :  and  the  labourer,  not  under- 
standing political  economy,  or  the  deference 
to  be  paid  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament, might,  perhaps,  be  provoked  to 
fire  the  stacks  of  his  employer.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  parochial  clergy,  they 
must  be  deeply  injured  by  this  measure, 
for  their  tithes  were  commuted  upon  tho 
average  price  of  com.  Suppose  the  price 
reduced  from  56».  to  40«.,  the  clergyman 
with  300i.  a  year  would  be  reduced  to 
nearly  200?.  a  year.  It  was  easy  to  say 
that  If  this  law  turned  out  ill  it  could  be 
repealed ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  without 
throwing  the  country  into  confusion,  and 
having  mischievous  people  going  about, 
setting  up  a  cry  of  "  oppression  to  the 
poor;"  and  of  course  it  would  be  still 
worse  if  the  Minister  of  the  day  shouhl 
himself  join  in  the  cry^.  For  himself  (Lord 
Ashburton),  he  thought  the  settlement  of 
1 842  was  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  one  ; 
but  if  the  Government  had  proposed  an 
experiment  of  a  duty  something  less,  they 
might  have  come  again  to  Parliament  to 
reduce  that  protection  still  lower  after- 
wards; to  raise  it  was  a  very  dIfTerent 
affair.  To  become  largely  dependent 
on  foreign  countries  for  food,  and  to  have 
to  pay  heavy  sums  for  it  year  after  year, 
might  bring  us  into  serious  difficulties  with 
resfiect  to  our  circulation  —  difliculties 
which  were  the  real  cause  of  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  distress  and  penury  in  this 
country  :  the  depression  in  particular  ma- 
nufacturing districts  at  particular  times 
was  traceable  to  circumstances  almost  en- 
tirely arising  from  a  derangement  of  tho 
monetary  system  ;  the  Com  Laws  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  most  insignificant 
act.  Turning  to  the  colonial  question,  ho 
must  say  that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House  had  left  untouched 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  and  would  perhaps  have  done 
better  if  he  had  delayed  some  of  tho 
remarks  ho  had  made  until  that  noble 
Lord  was  able  to  attend.  The  noble 
Earl   had   particularly   spoken  of  the  Ca- 
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nodas.  He  must  confess  that  some  of 
the  passages  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech 
were  far  from  giving  him  that  confidence 
which  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  feel.  The 
question  in  those  provinces,  and  in  Lower 
(.'anada  particularly,  was  a  question  of 
race.  The  people,  although  they  had  be- 
longed to  England  since  1763,  were 
French,  with  every  anxiety  to  get  back  to 
France.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
it  vou  were  to  lose  these  Colonies?  The 
immediate  connexion  of  France  with  the 
Lower  Province  would  surely  follow.  Who 
were  the  persons  who,  it  was  said,  would 
be  well  satisfied  with  these  alterations  ? 
Messrs.  Lafontaino  and  Tachet,  both 
Frenchmen.  They  wished  to  have  entire 
freedom  of  everything  in  those  Colonies ; 
Great  Britain  was  to  have  no  more  parti- 
cular right  in  the  country  than  France  or 
Belgium.  But  of  what  use  were  the  Colo- 
nies under  such  circumstances?  Was 
England  to  keep  the  Colonies  at  all  this 
trouble  and  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  world  ?  This  was  a  sort  of  excessive 
philanthropy,  which  was  very  much  in 
vogue  in  the  early  period  of  the  French 
revolution.  There  was  then  a  person  who 
called  himself  the  "  advocate  of  the  human 
race,"  who  undertook  the  improvement  of 
the  concerns  of  all  the  world.  We  ought 
to  take  care  of  our  own  Colonies.  The 
noble  Earl  who  opened  this  subject  had 
told  their  Lordships  that  all  Europe  was 
going  to  follow  them.  The  only  following 
that  he  saw  were  great  praise,  great  ad- 
miration ;  but  every  one  of  them  found  that 
the  system  did  not  suit  them.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  do 
so.  The  country  that  was  wise  (and  Eng- 
land was  wise  formerly)  looked  to  its  own 
interests  :  it  did  not  go  on  a  Quixotic  ex- 
])edition  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  human 
race.  He  had  heard,  it  was  true,  that  the 
King  of  Sanlinia  was  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  chestnuts ;  and  this  was  the 
only  symptom  he  had  met  with  of  a  liberal 
policy.  If  you  could  effect  your  object, 
and  bring  all  the  world  to  free  trade,  he 
very  mucli  doubted  whether  all  the  world 
would  be  lienpfitcd.  The  whole  of  the  ci- 
vilized world  was  divide<l  into  a  variety  of 
different  societies,  of  different  language 
and  habits,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  so  continue.  General  amalga- 
mation would  be  one  of  the  most  fatal 
things  that  could  happen  to  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
you  cn\ild  establish  this  principle?  Eng- 
luid  perliaps  might  be  covered  with  tall 


chimneys,  and  manufacture  for  all  the 
world,  and  be  fed  by  all  the  world ;  but 
would  your  population  improve  under  such 
a  system?  Certainly  not.  It  was  desira- 
ble that  in  every  country  every  descrip- 
tion of  industry  should  be  mixed  up — 
agricultural,  conmiercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing. The  country  which  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  they  could  accumu- 
late all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  would 
soon  find  that  all  the  world  would  be 
against  them.  He  felt  confident  that 
their  Lordships  would  decide  this  question 
without  prejudice.  To  suppose  that  the 
Members  of  this  House,  the  Peerage  of 
England,  the  great  gentry  of  the  country, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  general  pro- 
sperity, would  be  actuated  by  any  benefit 
they  might  derive  by  getting  something 
more  from  their  rents  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  was  one  of  the  greatest  delu- 
sions that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man.  If  their  Lordships  should  really 
think,  after  hearing  all  the  arguments, 
that  the  landed  interest  of  the  country  did 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  only  their  interest  but 
their  duty  to  make  such  concessions  as 
might  be  requisite.  But  if,  with  himself, 
they  thought  the  proposal  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  a  great  mistake,  opposed 
to  almost  all  authority  and  all  e.vpericnce, 
then  they  would  act  as  he  was  about  to 
act ;  and  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment more  heartily  or  with  greater  confi- 
dence than  that  which  he  should  give 
against  this  Bill. 

The  Marqi'ess  of  LANSPOWNE,  be- 
lieving that  the  debate  had  reached  its  last 
night,  would  not  contribute  towards  pre- 
venting their  Lordships  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  by  the  length  of  any  observations 
which  he  should  make ;  ashe  should  be  sorry 
if  any  noble  Lord  whatever  who  was  anxious 
to  do  so,  should  be  deterred  from  addressing 
them.  His  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  meant  to  trouble  the  House 
with  that  "  awful"  subject  of  political  eco- 
nomy to  which  he  had  referred  in  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  a  noble  Lord  in  an- 
other place.  Ho  had  <li8covered  that  Lord 
J.  Russell,  some  twenty-six  years  ago, 
when  a  young  man,  and  before  he  had  held 
any  office,  described  political  economy  as  an 
"awful  word;"  and  after  sitting  for  so 
many  years  in  Parliament,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashburton)  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
awful  subject  now,  so  alien  did  his  mind 
continue  to  the  subject,  as  he  bad  indeed 
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proved  in  his  speech  that  night.    He  would 
also  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  he  should 
abstain  from  entering  into  a  consideration  of 
the  burdens  upon  land.     He  should  dismiss 
tiiat  subject,  of  itself  an  immense  and  im- 
portant one,  not,  however,  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  question  before  them,  by 
saying,  that  if  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  consumers  of  the  country,  so  also  should 
justice  be  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  ;  and  perhaps  his  noble  Friend  might 
be  aware  that  this  was  an  opinion  he  had 
always  held  on  that  subject.     But  import- 
ant as  that    question  was,  he  would  im- 
plore of  them  to  dismiss  it  from  their  con- 
sideration now,  and  to  fix  that  consider- 
ation on  what  his  noble  Friend  had  truly 
described  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  Tory  greatest  question  that  was  ever 
submitted  to  their  Lordships'  attention.    It 
was  a  question  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  debate  and  discussion  for  years  past  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  in  every  assembly, 
and  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  coun- 
try.    It  did.  indeed,  assume  something  of 
a  new  aspect  as  it  was  now  presented  to 
their  Lordships,  since  it  came  before  them, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     He 
knew,    however,    that    his    noble    Friend 
(Lord    Stanley),    whose   absence   he    re- 
gretted, would  tell  them,  as  he  did  on  a 
former  night,  that  against  that  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  he  would  set  their 
decision  of  1842.     Now,  unless  he  was  to 
suppose  that  a  House  of  Commons  became 
senile  and  infirm,  and  incapable  of  judging, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  he  did  not 
know  why  he  was  to  reject  a  mature  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  come  to 
after  much  deliberation,  rather  than  that 
which  they  had  arrived  at  iu  the  early  part 
of  their  history.     Another  noble  Friend  of 
his  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  told  thera 
that  this  measure  had  been  passed,  indeed, 
by  a  clear  majority,  but  not  by  a  clean  ma- 
jority.   He  would  ask,  however,  if  the  for- 
mer majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  more  clean   than  the  present  ?     He 
would  also  ask  if  they  would  ever  arrive  at 
any  decision  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  they  would  attach  the  im- 
portance it  demanded,  without  the  exercise 
of  some  authority  or  influence  upon   the 
body  of  persons  who  composed  it  ?      All 
these  decisions  were  come  to,  more  or  less, 
from  influence  or  authority  derived  from 
the  advice  of  those  persons  accustomed  to 
use  it  ;  and  it  was  not  for  that  House  to 


inquire  into  the  motives  that  had  entered 
into  the  donduct  of  the  other  House,  espe- 
cially when,  by  a  large  majority,  they  sent 
up,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  a  Bill  to  • 
settle  a  most  important  and  diflicult  ques- 
tion. They  had  no  doubt  heard  of  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  who  had  voluntarily 
revealed  the  circumstances,  the  times,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  of  late  years,  in  their 
private  meditations,  they  had  differed  from 
their  public  votes  ;  but  though  they  had 
made  those  revelations,  he  did  not  think 
that  he  had  a  right  to  drag  them  or  their 
supporters  into  the  confessional ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  that  they  had  altered  their 
minds,  and  that  their  supporters  had  altered 
their  minds  also  ;  he  took  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  he  found  it,  and 
received  it  as  the  undoubted  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Before  en- 
tering into  that  question  which  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  discussed — 
the  commercial  view  of  the  case — he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  on  two  points,  on  which 
he  had  also  touched,  but  which  were  to  bo 
considered  as  distinct,  and  preliminary  to 
the  consideration  of  the  main  question  ; 
because  if  these  points  were  determined  in 
the  affirmative,  they  were  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  trouble 
of  entering  into  the  commercial  view  of  tho 
question  ;  he  meant,  in  the  first  place, 
that  question,  so  great  in  the  mind  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  and  so  much 
put  forward  in  the  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion— the  danger  that  would  arise  to  this 
country  from  a  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  grain.  He  would  not  at  any 
length  advert  to  what  had  been  so  well 
stated  already  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham),  who  said  that  all 
the  gigantic  influence  of  Bonaparte  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  could  not  keep  grain/ 
out  of  this  country.  He  would  just  re- 
mark, that  on  that  occasion  human  inter- 
ests were  stronger  than  Bonaparte,  and 
that  every  one  of  his  attempts  were  de- 
feated. Look  at  the  high  price  of  grain 
during  that  time,  said  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ;  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  raised  an  argu- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
grain  ;  but  did  he  not  see  that,  instead  of 
suffering  from  high  prices,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  scarcity,  this  country  would  then 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  famine  and  starva- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  corn 
that  was  brought  into  the  country  ?  So 
that  tliis  furnished  a  proof  of  the  need  there 
was  for  grain  from  other  countries,  to  save 
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their  labuurera  from  starving  and  their 
farnierg  from  ruin.  When  ho  beard  hia 
noble  Friends  taking  up  the  slidins;  scale  as 
that  which  best  served  the  end  of  sccurinjir 
this  country  against  dependence  on  fo- 
reigners, and  was,  in  fact,  the  best  of  all 
the  laws  made  on  this  subject,  he  must 
say  he  was  surprised  ;  for,  if  erer  there 
was  a  law  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  political  animosity,  it  was 
the  sliding  scale.  In  the  case  of  a  fixed 
duty,  or  free  trade,  there  was  a  regiUar 
growth  of  com  encouraged  ;  and  it  was 
ready  to  be  brought  into  this  country  when 
there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  when  peo- 
ple found  it  to  be  for  their  personal  inter- 
est to  do  so ;  so  that  here  they  had  the  se- 
curity of  private  interest,  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  attached  so  little  import- 
ance in  one  part  of  his  speech,  and  so 
much  importance  in  another  part  of  it.  Was 
he  to  be  told  that  the  sliding  scale  was  a 
security  against  foreign  dependence  ?  Why, 
after  proclaiming  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  they  were  in  want — as  the 
sliding  of  this  scale  W(mld  show — was  not 
that  the  very  time  when  foreign  nations — 
if  they  were  capable  of  the  conspiracy 
which  his  noble  Friend  thought  so  natural, 
but  which  never  had  occurred — would  not 
that  be  just  the  time  for  those  hostile 
countries  to  cut  off  their  supplies  and  re- 
duce us  to  starvation  ?  So  that  the  dan- 
ger of  dependence  which  so  alarmed  his 
noble  Friend,  would  be  called  into  activity 
at  a  moment  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  any  that  could  occur  under  any  other 
law.  II  is  noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  told  them  not  merely 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  supplies  of  foreign  corn,  but  he 
took  an  opfMjrtimity  of  referring  to  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton  from  America.  The  noble 
ex- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  said  ho 
thought  that  the  noble  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Atfairs  would  feel  more  comfortable 
in  the  event  of  war,  or  even  in  the  appre- 
hension of  war  with  America,  if  we  were 
not  dependent  on  America  for  our  cotton. 
Bat  was  it  not  most  singular,  if  this  was 
the  state  of  danger  in  which  this  country 
stood,  that  the  last  act  of  the  Govenmient 
in  which  the  noble  I^ord  concurred,  was  a 
measure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  import- 
ation of  that  very  cotton,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  increase  of  the  imp<irtation 
of  that  very  cotton  from  America  i  On 
the  whole,  he  really  thought  the  sub- 
ject of  dependence  on  foreign  countries 
was    one    which    their    Lordships    would 


not  do  well  to  trouble  themselves  much 
about  on  this  occasion.  Apprehensions 
had  been  expressed  by  some  noble  Lords, 
that  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  social 
state  of  this  country  would  be  the  result  of 
this  measure.  In  fact,  it  had  been  very 
much  the  fashion  to  consider  this  measure, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  an  in- 
tended alteration  in  the  social  state  of  this 
country.  He  confessed,  that  if  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  probably  be  to  make 
any  such  constitutional  change,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  their  Lordshijtg  to  pause  and 
consider  it  very  maturely ;  but,  as  he  knew 
of  no  constitutional  change  which  the  mea- 
sure could  effect,  so  he  was  convinced  that 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  diminution 
effected  by  the  measure  in  the  considera- 
tion and  respectabihty  which  attached  to 
the  landed  interest.  In  all  countries,  in 
the  poorest  and  in  the  moat  wealthy,  and 
not  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
there  would  always  attach  an  importance 
to  the  possession  of  land,  which  would  give 
the  landed  interest  an  almost  prepon- 
derating influence  in  tlie  government  of 
the  country.  In  countries  infinitely  more 
commercial  than  England  could  be  —  in 
Holland,  fur  instance,  which  was  described 
by  ])e  Witt  as  able  to  extract  nothing  that 
could  be  required  for  its  own  use  from  its 
own  bowels,  or  in  Venice — how  did  tho 
landed  interest  stand?  There  never  had 
been  countries  in  which  the  proprietors  of 
land  were  more  fully  recognised  as  the 
proper  heads  of  the  social  system.  In 
short,  he  thought  this  measure  could  not 
possibly  have  any  influence  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of 
tho  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  this  country. 
He  believed  it  would  leave  them  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  now.  Coming  to 
the  consideration  of  the  commercial  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  Bill,  he  must 
say  at  once,  that  he  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  this  Bill.  But  he  and  his 
friends,  who  were  friendly  to  the  general 
piiuciples  of  the  Bill,  had  a  right  to 
found  themselves  on  experience.  But, 
whatever  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton)  might  think  of  political  economy,  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Laiisdowne)  and  his 
noble  Friends  who  supported  the  Bill,  relied 
on  experience  as  their  guide,  and  its  chief 
promoters  were  practical  men ;  atid  it  was 
those  who  supported  a  j)rotectivc  system 
tlmt,  in  truth,  relied  on  theories.  He 
would  say  that  restrictions  on  trade,  u 
they  had  been  intro<luced  from  time  to 
time  into  our  legislation,  had  been  so  many 
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experiments,  which  experiments  had  failed, 
and  having  failed,  had  been  abandoned  one 
by  one;  not  abandoned,  indeed,  without  re- 
sistance at  the  time  the  abandonment  was 
proposed,  but  abandoned  without  any  at- 
tempt being  subsequently  made  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  them  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  position.  He  ven- 
tured also  to  assert  that  this  system  of 
protection,  which  had  been  described  as 
•'  the  settle4  system  of  our  ancestors," 
had  never  had  any  fixed  shape  whatever; 
it  was  always  changing  —  and  yet  that 
system  it  was  which  their  Lordships  were 
called  on  to  cling  to,  as  if  it  was  recognised 
by  long  experience  and  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  it  had  effected.  It  had  even 
been  said  to  form  part  of  our  Constitution 
and  religion,  and  he  knew  not  what ;  but  if 
it  had  formed  part  of  our  religion,  it  must 
surely  have  done  so  unknown  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelates,  for,  in  that  case,  our  reli- 
gion had  certainly  never  been  the  same  for 
twenty  years  together.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  lea<l  to 
inconvenience  and  injury.  Every  practical 
experience  had,  however,  proved  the  exact 
contrary.  Their  Lordships  would  find  in- 
stances of  the  truth  of  what  be  had  said,  if 
they  looked  to  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ; 
the  changes,  he  meant,  in  the  duties  on 
wool,  on  silk,  on  hops,  on  timber,  on 
feathers,  and  a  number  of  other  things. 
His  nobio  Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had 
said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  wisest 
man,  in  his  opinion,  that  ever  considered 
these  subjects.  In  that  praise  ho  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  concurred  ;  but 
one  of  the  first  efforts  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  not  exerted  in  maintaining,  but  in  de- 
stroying protection,  by  abolishing  the  duty 
on  silk.  That  measure,  however,  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  had  opposed;  for 
he  had  no  confidence  in  the  wL^dom  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  at  that  time.  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue — he  had  weighed  them  well — he 
knew  that  misery  or  inconvenience  to  some 
portion  of  the  labouring  population  would 
be  the  temporary  result  —  he  knew  he 
should  be  called  hard  hearted  if  he  perse- 
Tered ;  but  he  did  persevere,  and  what  had 
been  the  result  of  that  abolition  of  duty  ? 
At  this  moment,  such  had  been  the  increase 
of  importation,  6,000,000  pounds  weight 
of  silk  were  used  up  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  the  2,000,000  lbs.  that  had  been 
consumed  prior  to  the  reduction.  Was 
that  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  system 


of  our  forefathers  ?  Did  his  noble  Friend 
find  in  thit  an  instance  of  the  injuries  that 
would  be  done  to  our  labourers  by  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  it  being  clear  that  by 
the  removal  of  the  duties  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  labourers  and  their  children  had 
been  called  into  existence,  who  but  for  it 
would  never  have  found  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence? So  it  was  with  respect  to  wool. 
There  had  been  an  immediate  increa.se  in 
the  value  of  the  woollens  made  here.  Then 
as  to  shipping — one  of  the  things  which 
had  been  dwelt  upon  as  one  instance  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  a  relaxation  in  these 
laws,  had  been  the  amount  of  the  tonnage 
of  this  country.  From  the  returns,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  had  not  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  shipping  in  1845,  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated.  There  was  a  Paper 
on  the  Table  which  had  been  recently 
made  up,  and  which  was  particularly  ac- 
curate in  setting  forth  the  state  of  our  ton- 
nage, and  from  this  it  appeared  that  in 
1820  the  whole  tonnage  in  the  ports  of 
England  was  2,648,.593  tons  ;  in  1832, 
2.618,068  tons  ;  that  in  1832,  they  would 
find  that  the  amount  of  shipping  entered 
inwards  was  2,938,870  tons;  but  in  184.5, 
after  the  relaxation  of  our  protective  system 
had  taken  place,  it  was  4,665,817  tons; 
and  this  was  called  a  diminution  of  ton- 
nage suffering  under  a  relaxation  of  duty. 
Could  anything  be  stronger  or  more  deci- 
sive as  to  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  this  country?  Until  other  figures  wero 
brought  forward  to  confute  these,  he  should 
say  that  English  tonnage  never  had  been 
in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  at  present. 
He  cared  not  that  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  the  tonnage  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  ports  of  England  than  formerly  ;  he 
considered  that  a  source  of  additional 
satisfaction  ;  he  was  glad  to  find  that,  our 
tonnage  having  increased,  that  of  other 
countries  had  increased  too  ;  he  hailed 
these  results,  and  he  believed  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  proofs  that  in 
taking  off  the  duty,  that  had  been  done 
which  was  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
this  country.  But  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  these  objections  to  prohibitory  and 
protective  laws  bad  been  advanced  in  that 
House  and  in  the  country,  and  that  too  by 
persons  of  the  highest  authority.  He  was 
satisfied  that,  as  experience  had  proved,  the 
objection  he  referred  to  would  be  perfectly 
groundless  ;  experience  would  also  show 
that  the  present  objections  were  "equally 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
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liig  noble  Friend  had  predicted.  In  1785, 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  studied  politicnl  economy, 
and  who  did  not  consider  it  so  very  awful 
a  subject,  but  who  always  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  did  so  with  f^reat 
success,  giving  his  authority  to  its  appli- 
cation— introduced  certain  commercial  pro- 
positions with  respect  to  the  trade  with 
Ireland.  Those  projmsitions  were  founded 
on  the  principles  of  liberality  in  commerce. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  persons  then, 
as  there  were  not  wanting  persons  now,  of 
high  authority — there  were  not  wanting 
then  large  masses  of  the  people  out  of 
doors,  as  there  were  not  wanting  now,  per- 
sons to  say  that  the  adoption  of  those  com- 
mercial propositions  would  be  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  country ;  and  a  near  re- 
lative of  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Colonel  Stanley)  whom 
he  remembered  as  a  most  intelligent  and 
liigh-minded  Member  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  came  forward  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  presented  a  petition,  enforcing 
it  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  stated  what 
the  petitioners,  who  desired  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  stated,  that  there  was  that  about 
to  be  done  which  would  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  cotton  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land. And  what  did  their  Lordships  think 
that  was  ?  It  was  the  admission  into  this 
country  of  Irish  fustians  and  cottons.  It 
was  represented  that  their  admission  would 
put  an  end  to  the  cotton  manufactures  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  manufacturers, 
people,  and  children  emj)loyed  in  it  would 
all  be  set  adrift.  The  propositions  were 
withdrawn  at  the  time,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently carried  into  efTcet ;  and  what  had 
been  the  result?  Unfortunately  for  Ire- 
land, she  did  not  produce  cotton  goods  for 
her  own  consumption,  and  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture of  England  had  not  only  doubled, 
but  tripled,  quadrupled,  and  quintupled. 
This  was  evidence  as  to  how  little  that  ma- 
nufacture was  dependent  for  su]>port  on  the 
protective  system.  In  the  next  year  there 
came  on,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  anxious  to  put  on  end  to  the 
protective  system,  certain  Resolutions  for 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  These 
were  debated  in  their  Lordships'  House — 
and  here  he  iiiigbt  observe,  that  he  wished 
Uie  present  proposition  had  been  debated 
in  tnc  form  of  |{<'bolutions  before  it  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  Bill,  because,  by  the 
course  pursued,  their  Lord.ships  were  de- 
barred of  the  opportunity  of  proposing  any 
alteration  in  the  Bill.  With  respect  to  the 
commercial    treaty,    the  Resolutions   pro- 


posed in  the  House  of  Commons  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
treaty  debated  by  their  Lordships  ;  and  a 
person  not  of  inferior  authority  almost,  but 
of  a  different  walk  of  life  from  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley) — a  man  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  science,  whom  he  as  a  boy 
recollected — Dr.  Watson,  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff — took  up  those  notions  of  pro- 
tection which  his  nuble  Friend  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) had  taken  up,  and  came,  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  told  their  Lordships  that 
they  were  overturning  all  the  experience  of 
their  ancestors  by  this  commercial  treaty. 
Following  or  rather  preceding  the  example 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  who  ap> 
pealed  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  Bishop 
Watson  came  down  and  read  the  preamble 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  And  what  did  this  preamble, 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
state  ?     It  said — 

"  That  whereas  it  is  unircrsalljr  known  that  the 
wealth  of  this  country  in  di)>app<>ariiig  and  ruin  is 
adv.incin^,  tVoni  in(itu>y  iM'iiifT  seiit  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  purcliaw  French  wines." 

This  was  a  sample  of  the  experience  of  our 
ancestors,  to  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  referred.  Revering,  as  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  did,  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  founding  the 
Constitution  under  which  wo  lived — be- 
lieving that  they  had  laid  that  Constitution 
on  the  surest  and  most  certain  foundation, 
and  had  thereby  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  this  country,  still  he 
must  say  that  his  respect  for  our  anrestors 
did  not  extend  to  any  one  of  the  nostrums 
which  from  time  to  time  they  had  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  our  commercial  system.  All 
the  schemes  invented  by  them,  and  founded 
on  the  protective  system,  had  failed  ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  who  presided  over  the  Board 
of  Trade,  if  he  were  to  look  over  all  the 
jmpers  and  memorials  presented  to  that 
Board  from  time  to  time,  would  find  that 
the  commerce  of  this  country  had  encoun- 
tered more  imaginary  dangers  than  ever 
had  been  met  with  by  any  odventurer  in  a 
voyage,  not  excepting  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
himself.  If  all  those  representations  were 
to  be  believed,  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  almost  ever  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  ;  hut  after  a  few  years  all  appre- 
hensions blew  ovnr,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  always  found  to  be  upon  a 
higher  eminence  than  it  ever  attained  be- 
fore. He  therefore  again  said  that  they 
had  experience  against,  and  not  for,  a  pro- 
tective system.     But  it  had  been  said  by 
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some  parties,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
abandon  protection  for  everything  but  the 
farmer.  Now,  nothing  could  lead  him  to 
believe  that  the  British  farmer  was  the 
only  person  in  this  country  who  could  he 
advantaged  by  protection,  considering  the 
facilities  of  the  means  of  communication  in 
this  country,  with  a  certain  and  growing 
population — ^he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  British  farmer  depended  on 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  protection,  and 
that  he  could  not  derive  his  existence 
safely  and  honourably  from  his  own  la- 
bours, unaided  by  any  delusive  idea  of  be- 
nefit from  the  protective  system.  His  noble 
Friend,  whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place, 
had  quoted  Mr.  Huskisson  as  the  wisest  of 
commercial  statesmen.  Now,  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  wished  his  noble 
Friend  had  quoted  Mr.  Uuskisson's  opin- 
ions as  expressed  in  1830  instead  of  at  an 
earlier  period.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) begged  leave  to  read  some  remark- 
able expressions  from  one  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  last  speeches,  delivered  in  1830;  and 
lie  would  leave  their  Lordships,  after  hear- 
ing them,  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Huskisson 
could  be  quoted  as  a  person  determined  to 
maintain  the  protective  system  as  regarded 
the  Com  Laws  : — 

"  Our  Com  Laws,"  said  Mr.  Huskision,  in  1830, 
after  the  sliding  scale  had  been  adopted,  *'  how- 
ever expedient  to  prevent  other  evils,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  are  in  themselves  a 
burden  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufaeturing 
and  commercial  industry.  Whilst  the  products 
of  that  industry  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
general  market  of  the  world,  the  producers,  so 
iar  as  food  is  concerned,  are  debarred  from  that 
level.  If  the  price  of  subsistence — that  is,  the 
price  of  those  particular  articles  which  we  never 
export,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to  import — 
be  materially  dearer  here  tlian  anywhere  else, 
that  deamess  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  articles 
which  we  do  export ;  it  must  fall  in  the  way  of 
reduction  either  upon  the  wages  and  comfort  of 
the  labourer,  or  upon  the  profits  of  those  who 
afford  him  employment." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  very  year 
when  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  the 
country  of  that  statesman's  services  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  he  could 
have  given  any  subsequent  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  Some  noble  Lords  had  spoken 
in  tenns  of  contempt  of  the  opinions 
of  the  farmers  ;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  thought  that  every  one  would 
admit  that  there  were  no  better  informed 
persons  of  their  class — no  more  long-sight- 
ed persons — none  more  intent  upon  procur- 
ing the  best  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  upon  matters  connected  with 
their  own  interests,  than  the  Scottish  farm- 
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ers.  Now,  he  had  a  list  in  his  hand  of 
the  most  recent  lettings  of  six  or  seven 
large  farms  in  the  most  important  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  and,  though  those  lettings  had 
taken  place  in  the  present  year,  and  one 
within  the  last  week,  since  the  Bill  now 
under  discussion  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, yet  there  was  an  advance  on  all 
those  lettings  varying  from  10  to  25 
and  30  per  cent.  Nothing  was  more 
clear,  therefore,  than  that,  if  agriculture 
was  to  be  ruined  by  the  measure  before  the 
House,  the  Scotch  farmers  were  exceed- 
ingly neglectful  of  their  own  interests,  and 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  dupes.  He  had  al- 
ways understood,  however,  that  forgetftil- 
ness  of  their  own  interests  was  the  last  thing 
of  which  the  people  of  that  country  could 
be  accused.  Again,  they  were  told  that 
though  the  system  of  free  trade  was  good 
for  other  things,  it  was  not  good  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  But  they  had  happily 
experience  in  its  favour,  with  respect  to 
the  produce  of  soil,  as  in  other  things. 
They  had  experience  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree in  a  very  important  article  of  agri- 
cultural produce — he  meant  flax.  Flax, 
as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  was  for- 
merly protected  ;  that  protection  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  withdrawn  in  1824.  It  was 
finally  and  entirely  removed  in  the  year 
1842  ;  from  that  moment  flax  became  an 
unprotected  article.  He  believed  that  the 
usual  ceremonies  were  gone  through  of 
memorials  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  petitions 
to  Parliament,  and  deputations  of  Members 
of  Parliament  to  the  Treasury,  represent- 
ing all  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue 
from  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  Now, 
he  begged  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  the  actual  effect  of  this  withdrawal  of 
protection  from  the  article  of  flax.  The 
produce  of  Iri.sh  flax  in  1841 — a  year  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  all  protection — was 
25,000  tons.  Two  years  after  protection 
was  withdrawn,  it  amounted  to  36,000 
tons  ;  so  that  unprotected  flax,  instead  of 
falling  ofl',  progressed  with  unaccountable 
rapidity,  in  spite  of  the  terror  and  alarm 
which  were  felt  by  many  at  the  time  the 
protection  was  withdrawn.  He  begged 
still  farther  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
evidence  contained  in  Lord  Devon's  Re- 
port. That  Commission  sat  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  among  others  they  ex- 
amined an  intelligent  witness  named 
Blake,  who  was  asked  what  was  the  state 
of  the  cultivation  of  flax  ?  He  answered 
that  it  was  daily  becoming  more  prevalent. 
P  P 
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Another  witness,  named  M'Cullougli,  was 
askod  whether  he  considered  flax  a  remu- 
nerative crop  f  To  which  he  replied,  that 
of  late  jears  it  had  become  a  remunerative 
crop.  Ho  (the  MarquMs  of  Lansdowne) 
had  thus  given  their  Lordships  the  evi- 
dence of  figures,  and  the  eWdcnce  of  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  coimtry  where  flax  was 
most  extensively  cultivated,  that  the  re- 
moval of  protection  from  flax  had  been 
immediately  followed  by  an  increased  cul- 
tivation of  that  article.  But  perhaps  some 
noble  Lord  would  tell  him  that  increase 
was  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  That  argument,  however, 
would  not  do ,  for  the  fact  was,  that  protec- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  the  linen  trade  at 
the  same  time,  or  rather  he  would  say,  the 
linen  trade  was  relieved  from  protection, 
and  placed  in  a  situation  of  independence. 
He  therefore  repeated  that  he  was  of  oj)in- 
ion  with  Mr.  Huskissan — he  did  not  mean 
Mr.  Iluskiftson's  earlier  opinion  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  <|uote<l ;  but  hi»  last  opinion, 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  oniitteil  to  quote 
— that  the  Com  Laws  were  an  impediment 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country.  That  was  the  dying  opinion  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  If  those  who  had  in  for- 
mer days  considered  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion a  dire  calamity,  had  only  been  per- 
mitted to  revisit  their  country  in  later  times, 
they  would  have  seen  few  or  none  of  their 
vaticinations  realized.  The  noble  Lord  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  and  others, 
had  talked  of  the  danger  of  the  too  great 
prosperity  of  manufactures.  But  he  would 
ask,  how  had  the  agricultural  community 
reached  that  eminence  of  prosperity  it  had 
now  attained,  but  by  the  ogcncy  of  manu- 
factures ?  They  were  told  last  night  by  a 
noblo  Lord  on  tho  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  they  heard  too  little  of  tho  importance 
of  the  home  market  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  it  was  to  that  the  manufacturer 
ought  to  look.  But  was  tho  home  market 
not  also  of  importance  to  tho  agricultural 
interest?  Ho  had  recently  been  reading 
au  historical  account  of  the  county  vrith 
which  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonics 
was  immediately  connected  —  he  meant 
Lancashire.  And  what  did  he  find  there? 
Why,  he  found  that  in  the  course  of  l.'iO 
years  tho  property  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter had  advanced  in  value  G,.'i(M)  per  cent. 
But  noble  I^nis  might  Niy  that  this  was 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Now,  in 
the  three  hundreds,  which  were  chiefly 
agricultural  districts,  the  property  had  od- 
vanoed  3,500  per  oont.     Did  their  Lord- 


ships believe  that,  if  in  tho  manufacturing 
part  of  Lancaitliirc  property  had  not  ad- 
vanced 6,300  per  cent.,  it  would  have  been 
possible  that  in  the  agricidtural  districts  it 
would  have  advanced  3,500?  He  there- 
fore said  that  it  was  exceedingly  short- 
sighted not  to  consider  manufacturing 
prosperity  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  univer- 
sal prosperity  of  the  country,  as  much  so 
as  agricultural ;  and,  although  it  w^as  part 
of  the  necessary  law  of  nature  that  manu- 
factures should  he  subject  occasionally  to 
revulsions  of  trade,  just  as  agriculture  was 
exjrased  to  occasional  revulsions  from  the 
ditfercnce  of  seasons,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  regard  manufacturing  prosperity 
as  a  morbid  secretion  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  state  physician  to  purge  and  keep 
down,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  take  its  na- 
tural course,  and  feed  its  operatives  with 
the  food  from  the  cheapest. markets.  A 
noble  I^rd  opposite  had  asked,  not  him 
(the  Marque.ss  of  Lansdowne)  personally, 
but  many  noble  Lords  on  that  (the  Oppo- 
sition) side  of  the  House,  whether  they 
thought  they  could,  consistently  with  tho 
opinions  they  formerly  entertained,  sup- 
port the  Bill  now  before  them  ?  In  reply 
to  that  he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  never 
concealed  his  opinion  on  this  question.  He 
had  years  ago  stated  it  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  and  he  had  after- 
wards stated  it  on  this  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  and  he  had  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  stating  his  preference  for  a 
fixed  duty  as  a  mode  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion. Ho  thought  a  fixed  duty  was  pre- 
ferable in  the  first  place,  because  he  was 
unwilling  greatly  to  impair  the  revenue  de- 
rivable from  the  Customs  ;  and  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  also  supported 
it  because  he  thought  it  most  desirable 
that  in  all  great  changes  of  this  nature, 
the  sentiments,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of 
large  bodies  of  men  should  be  consulte*! ; 
and  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  tho  pro- 
position of  a  fixed  duty  was  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  support  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  what  was  called  the  landed 
interest,  so  that  this  question  might  be 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  interests  in  this  country. 
These  were  his  o|iinionB  on  the  subject ; 
and  if  he  had  had  the  settlement  of  this 
question  in  his  own  hands  at  present,  he 
would  have  proposed  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  those  opinions.  But  the  ques- 
tion he  was  called  upon  to  answer  was  this 
— whether,  if  he  voted  for  an  Ameudnicnt 
calculated  to  promote  his  own  views  on  the 
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subject,  he  would  not,  in  fact,  while  nomi- 
nallj  voting  for  such  an  Amendment,  be 
really  voting  against  the  settlement  of  the 
question  ?  He  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self, after  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — after 
what  had  occurred  last  November,  when 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  (Lord  J.  Ruasell)  published  a 
letter  to  which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  wag  not  a  party  at  the  time — and 
after  the  general  opinions  which  had  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the 
law  both  in-doors  and  out  of  doors,  that  if 
an  amendment  were  carried  which  had  the 
etfeet  of  throwing  ont  this  Bill,  they  would 
not  obtain  a  fixed  duty,  but  that  a  measure 
of  a  totally  different  description  would  be 
adopted.     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
felt,  upon  the  whole,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
a  aettlement  of  this  question,  he  was  bound 
to  accept  the  Bill  as  tendered  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     His  opinion  on  this 
point  was  confirmed  by  the  Speech  of  his 
noble   Friend  the  late   Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (Lord  Sunley),  who  had  directed 
the  whole  strength  of  his  argument  quite 
as  much  against  a  fixed  duty  as  against 
the   present   measure — who  had   steadily 
taken  the  high  ground  of  protection — and 
who  had  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  law  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
but  of  protection ;  for  that  noble  Lord  had 
shown  that  no  aid  could  be  hoped  for  from  him 
in  the  enactment  of  a  fixed  duty.     He  must 
say,  that  in  anticipating  the  results  of  this 
measure,  in  connexion  with  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  price  of  provisions,  he  neither  shared 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  cross  benches,  nor  the  exag- 
gerated expectations  which,  as  he  thought, 
were  indulged  by  noble   Lords   opposite. 
He   did    think,    however,    that    the    Bill 
would  be   productive  of  great   and   last- 
ing benefits  to  the  country,  by  promoting  a 
gradual  and  certain  extension  of  commerce, 
based  upon  a  solid  foundation.     He  hoped 
and  believed  that,  in  this  respect,  the  mea- 
sure would  contribute  to  the   wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  Empire ;  and  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  particular  class  had 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  opera- 
tion.    He  was  confident  that  the  exertions 
of  the  British  farmer  would  save  him  harm- 
leas  even  from  any  temporary  injury.     He 


could  not  adopt  the  opinions  on  political 
economy  expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  country,  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  productions : — 

"  Tbat  trade's  proud  Empire  hastes  to  swift  decaj. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboar'd  mole  away." 

But  he  could  adopt  the  sentiments  embo- 
died in  the  two  succeeding  lines,  and  apply 
them  to  the  landed  interest  and  the  farmer 
of  this  country,  that — 

"  —  SelAdependent  power  can  time  defj. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  skj." 

On  these  grounds  he  felt  bound  to  give  hia 
most  cordial  assent  to  the  Bill  now  before 
their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  said,  that  as  the 
measure  before  them  was  important,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  as  involving  the  political 
character  of  many  of  their  public  men,  he 
felt  anxious  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  intended  to  vote;  and  ho  claimed 
their  Lordships'  indulgence  the  more,  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  painful 
position  of  one  about  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  cor- 
dially acted.  He  had  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  which  he  now  held  without 
much  doubt  and  difficulty.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  been  influenced  by  opinions 
which  he  had  long  beUeved  to  be  well 
founded,  and  which  he  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed both  in  public  and  private;  and,  on 
the  other,  his  convictions  had  been  shaken 
by  late  events — by  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  public 
— by  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  present  day, 
and  by  the  convictions  avowed,  not  by  the 
Brights  and  Cobdcns,  or  the  Members  for 
Birmingham  or  Manchester — talented  re- 
presentatives as  they  were  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  —  but  by  statesmen,  by 
many  of  their  Lordships,  and  by  large 
landed  proprietors,  who  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  and  whom  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  had  done 
so  from  any  party  motive,  but  rather  from 
a  conviction  that  the  measure  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country,  without  inflicting 
any  injury  upon  the  agricultural  interest. 
Since  he  had  occupied  a  seat  in  that  House 
he  had  generally  supported  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Government;  but, 
on  occasions  when  he  had  differed  from 
them,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  his 
opinions.  In  this  instance,  feeling  most 
unwilling  to  add  to  the  embarrassments 
with  which  theGovemment  were  surrounded 
on  this  difficult  question,  be  would,  had  he 
PP  2 
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entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
should  purAuo,  have  considered  that  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
now  no  doubts  whatever  upon  this  subject, 
and  was  prepared  to  give  a  conscientious, 
willing,  and  hearty  support  to  this  Bill. 
lie  and  others  had  been  taunted  with  the 
sudden  change  in  their  opinions;  but  long 
before  this  measure  was  introduced  he  had 
entertained  sentiments  in  entire  unison  with 
it.  He  had  long  advocated  the  admission  of 
foreign  com  for  feeding  and  fattening  of 
cattle  as  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  this  country;  it  would  encourage  the 
farmer  to  keep  a  larger  amount  of  stock, 
and  by  that  means  to  improve  the  quality 
and  produce  of  the  soil.  He  hoped  still  to 
ace  the  day  when  there  would  be  an  abund- 
ance of  meat  and  bread  in  the  market, 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  at  lower  prices 
than  the  present;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  increased  consumption  would  remune- 
rate the  producers  of  that  abundance. 
Among  all  the  fallacies  entertained  by 
farmers  none  was  greater  than  that  high 
prices,  irrespective  of  other  circumstances, 
were  the  best  for  their  individual  interests. 
He  wished  them  to  believe  the  contrary; 
and  be  was  satisfied  that,  by  a  liberal  em- 
ployment of  capital — by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  skill  and  energy — and  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  old  and  unprofitable  modes  of 
farming,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones, 
founded  on  wibo  experience,  the  produce  of 
the  soil  might  be  increosed  to  that  degree  os 
to  enable  them  to  sell  it  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  to  obtain  a  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
However  great  the  produce  of  their  land, 
they  might  rest  assured  that  there  would 
be  found  mouths  enough  to  eat  it.  Impu- 
tations had  been  cast  upon  him  in  another 
place  in  respect  to  this  question;  and  it 
was  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Fanners'  Club  in  Hertfordshire  something 
had  fallen  from  him  to  the  effect,  that  he 
was  altogether  indifferent  as  to  what  should 
befall  the  small  farmers  of  the  country. 
That,  however,  he  most  decidedly  denied; 
ho  had  never  said  anything  to  that  effect, 
and  never  would  say  it.  What  ho  did  say 
was,  those  who  would  suffer  in  the  change 
wore  farmers  who  had  capital  sufficient  for 
their  purposes,  without  the  courage  or  the 
skill  to  use  it,  and  those  who  hod  no  capi- 
tal at  all.  Ho  could  not  see,  for  his  own 
part,  how  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  farming,  which  required  to  be 
well  conducted,  and  a  very  great  amount 
of  capital,  without  any  capital  at  all;  and 


success  in  that,  as  well  as  in  other  trades, 
was  quite  impossible  without  that  requisite. 
Ho  would  not  yield  to  any  man  in  his  re- 
8]iect  for  the  farmers  as  a  class,  nor  in  his 
good  wishes  for  their  prosperity  :  he  looked 
on  them  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
framework  of  society;  and  he  believed  that 
on  their  prosperity  depended  mainly  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large;  but 
still  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  thing  most 
to  be  deplored  was  the  insufficiency  of  ca- 
pital among  them,  and  their  consequent 
incapability  of  doing  themselves  or  their 
occupation  justice.  Many  causes  concur- 
red to  that  result — some  wished,  it  might 
be,  to  occupy  positions  above  their  means; 
others  had  the  ambition  to  hold  large  farms, 
many  occupying  200  or  300  acres,  when 
their  capital  was  enough  only  for  100.  In 
his  opinion,  if  they  were  content  to  work 
with  their  capital,  and  up  to  .their  capital 
alone,  they  would  be  far  better  circum- 
stanced. Tbot  was  practically  the  opinion 
of  that  great  agriculturist  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  would  not  give  a  farm  to 
any  man  unless  he  had  \0l.  an  acre  to 
spend  on  it;  the  result  of  which  was  a  body 
of  tenantry  unequalled  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, who  multiplied  the  stock  upon  their 
farms,  who  were  able  to  find  employment 
for  their  labourers,  and  who  had  capital 
enough  to  bear  up  against  those  losses  to 
which  farmers,  in  common  with  all  other 
trades,  were  so  liable.  It  was  asked  what, 
in  that  case,  would  become  of  the  large 
famis  of  1,000  and  1,500  acres  ?  To  this 
he  would  answer,  that  there  would  be  al- 
ways found  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
hitherto  unconnected  with  agriculture,  who 
would  embark  their  capital  as  readily  iu 
this  as  in  any  other  business,  when  there 
was  a  fair  prosjiect  of  return  for  it.  Still, 
if  more  capital  were  employed  in  the  small 
fanns,  it  would  be  bettor;  and  men  of  ca- 
pital, who  were  not  now  connected  with 
agriculture,  were  ready  to  take  them.  If 
these  persons  were  not  themselves  fit  to 
take  the  command,  they  could  procure  men 
as  bailiffs,  who  were  ready  to  manage  their 
farms.  To  his  mind,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  the  times  that  men  not  connected 
with  Bg^culture  were  ready  to  embark 
their  capital  in  agriculture;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther a  matter  of  congratulation,  as  it  kept  ^ 
up  the  connexion  between  the  commercial  S 
and  manufacturing  classes.  He  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  breeders  of  stock  in  the 
country,  at  which  he  broached  these  opin- 
ions, and  a  solitary  cheer  was  all  the  re- 
sponse he  got;  one  gentleman,  indeed,  told 
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him,  that  he  wished  to  put  the  little  key 
in  the  lock  to  open  free  trade.  He  was 
not  then  prepared  to  vote  for  that  contin- 
gency; hut  the  times  had  changed  since 
that  period.  Free-trade  principles  were 
now  promulgated  by  Ministers,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  conversion  to  his  present  opin- 
ions was  at  least  disinterested.  He  had  never 
asked  anything  from  the  Minister;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  imputed  to  him  that  his 
motives  were  of  an  interested  character. 
He  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  character 
for  consistency,  in  the  firm  hope  and  belief 
that  this  measure  would  be  beneficial  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  the  country  at 
large.  He  believed  the  measure  must  pass; 
and  he  thought  it  better  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  make  a  present  sacrifice  of 
their  opinions,  rather  than  perjietuate  a 
state  of  bitterness  between  the  two  great 
interests  of  the  country.  The  doubt  hang- 
ing over  the  landed  interest  had  rendered 
it  impossible  to  enter  into  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  and  this  state 
of  things  was  almost  as  injurious  to  that 
interest  as  the  measure  now  under  their 
consideration  could  possibly  be.  He  would 
not  then  enter  on  any  arguments  in  re- 
spect to  the  question;  but  he  could  not  sit 
down  without  expressing  his  regret  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  measure  before  their 
Lordships,  more  consideration  was  not 
shown  to  the  agriculturists,  in  respect  to 
the  special  burdens  upon  land  that  exist- 
ed in  this  country.  He  confessed  he 
thought  the  present  was  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  introducing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  measure  as  that  which  was  now 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Seeing  that  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  who  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  year  1842,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protective  duty  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  interest ;  that  those  who  once 
thought  a  40«.  duty  indispensable  now 
would  be  content  with  20s.,  while  those 
who  had  been  for  a  fixed  duty  of  8».  would 
now  be  ready  to  compromise  for  4«. ; 
seeing  that  even  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  was  disposed  to  make  a  re- 
laxation in  the  opinions  he  had  entertained, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  nor  desir- 
able to  maintain  the  present  system  of  Corn 
Laws,  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  disgraceful  or 
dishonoarable  to  avow  that  his  own  senti- 
ments had  undergone  a  change  on  this 
lubject,  and  that  it  was  more  wise  and  po- 
litic for  them,  as  legislators  aud  laudlords, 


to  adopt  th,e  course  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  on  these  groimds  that 
he  would  give  his  vote  for  the  present 
measure,  in  which  he  believed  were  involved 
not  only  the  improved  condition  of  the  poor, 
the  social  advancement  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest — a  measure,  too,  which  he  ventured 
to  hope  would  not  only  receive  the  sanction 
of  their  Lordships,  but  would  also  meet 
with  God's  blessing  and  approbation.  He 
supported  it  also  in  entire  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  talk  of  consistency,  unless  every- 
thing around  them  was  fixed  and  immov- 
able. But  was  that  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try? Even  if  he  had  not  changed  in  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  he  never  would 
have  joined  in  the  ontcry  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  He  would  not  concur  in  the  ac- 
cusation of  political  cowardice  which  had 
been  made  against  that  right  hon.  Baronet; 
and  even  if  he  stood  alone  in  the  matter, 
he  would  bear  testimony  to  the  great  moral 
courage  which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  evinced,  in  sacrificing  as  he  had  done 
all  party  considerations  in  introducing  a 
measure  which  he  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  He 
hoped  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  present  policy 
would  prove  as  successful  as  that  com- 
mercial policy  of  his  which  had  rescued  the 
finances  of  this  country  from  "  the  slough 
of  despond"  in  which  the  kingdom  was 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  resumed  the 
reins  of  oflice;  but  he  had  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  not  only  those  men  who  had  so 
long  and  so  strenuously  urged  the  abolition 
of  these  laws,  but  those  who  had  consented 
to  the  attempt  to  remove  them,  in  conse- 
querice  of  a  conscientious  conviction  of  their 
inexpediency,  would  be  looked  upon  by 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race ,' 
and  the  Minister  under  whose  auspices  the 
change  was  carried  out  would  be  regarded, 
when  all  the  circamstances  of  the  case 
were  considered,  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  sagacious  legislators  that  ever 
swayed  the  destinies  of  this  Empire. 

The  Earl  op  EGLINTOUN  said,  that 
since  he  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the 
Address  in  Answer  to  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  ho 
had  never  addressed  more  than  a  few  words 
to  their  Lordshi])S ;  and  he  trusted  that, 
upon  this  question,  so  important  to  the 
country,  they  would  excuse  him  for  occu- 
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pyinjj  a  very  few  nioincnts  of  their  time. 
Like  the  nohle  Lonl  who  had  jnst  sat  down, 
be  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  course  he  was  pursuing;  but,  unlike 
that  noble  Lord,  be  lind  not  cbangod  his 
opinions,  for  he  still  adhered  to  those  great 
Con8er>'ativo  principles  which  it  had  been 
his  pride  to  avow  over  since  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  within  their  Lordships' 
Uouse — and   he   trusted,    if    on  a  future 
occasion    he    should    ever   again    address 
their  Lordships,  that  his  speeches  would 
not  evince  such  a  total  change  of  opinion 
as  some  which  they  had  lately  heard.     No 
one  was  more  convinced  than  he  was  of  the 
necessity  of  not  running  hastily  away  from 
party  ties,  or  of  separating  on  light  grounds 
from  those  whose  talents  or  whose  conduct 
had  made  them  leaders.     He  believed  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
State  that  there    shotild  be  two  or  more 
parties  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  both 
equally  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
tjy,  but  arriving  at  their  conclusions   by 
totally  different  reasoning  and  arguments  ; 
each  watching  the  movements  of  the  other, 
and  sifting  their  intentions  and  measures 
to  aee  whether  they  were  good  for  the  uni- 
Terul  well-being  or  for  the  good   of  the 
country ;  and  that  those  parties  should  sub- 
mit to  be  guided  by  one  or  two  great  minds; 
for  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  business  of  the  country  if  they 
were  all  to  advocate  their  own  individual 
opinions.     But  there  was  a  bound  beyond 
which  party  feeling  could  not  go.     There 
was  a  bound  where  the  proceedings  of  our 
leaders   might  become   reprehensible  ;  he 
regretted  to  say  that  they  had  arrived  at 
that  bound,  whore  this  great  principle  must 
cease ;  he  thought  that  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  arrived  at  that  bound  when 
the  measures  of  their  leaders  would  force 
them  to  give  up  opinions  which  they  had 
held  during  all  their  lives,  when  that  man 
who  had  become  thoir  leader,  and  had  with 
such  groat  eloauenoe  inculcated  those  prin- 
cipU^— when  that  leader  to  prostituted  his 
eloquence  as  now  tocomeforward  and  op]M>Re 
with  the  same  unrivalled  talent  those  very 
principles  which   he   formerly  advocated  ; 
then,  mdeed,  it  must  be  held  that  further 
obe<licnce  became  reprehensible,  and  it  bo- 
came  pubUc  men    to   aet  upon  their  own 
convictions.     He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  being  (MTsonal.     A  great  occa- 
sion like  tlie  present  was  not  the  time  for 
invective,  or  for  ascribing  interested  motives 
to  thoM  who  had  undergone  such  a  cluinge 
a*  they  now  witnessed.     Much  as  he  de- 


precated the  Ministerial  line  of  policy,  he 
was  willing  to  believe  that  Uer  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  the  conduct  they  had  pursued, 
and  were  pursuing,  were  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  an  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  country.     Althongh 
he   thought    it    singular,  that  out  of  the 
thirteen  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen,   only   one    should    come    out   un- 
scathed, and  true  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  him  in  power,  still  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  remainder  were 
not  actuated  by  any  base  desire  of  retaining 
office,  but  by  a  weak  and  extraordinary 
deference  to  the  views  of  their  leader.     He 
would  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  causes 
had  led  to  the  late  wonderful  changes  of 
opinion.     The  noble  Earl  who  had  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  had  denied 
that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  the 
primary  cause  ;    but  it  was  ^p  stated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  when  bringing  in  the 
Bill.    He  believed  that  although  the  state- 
ments on   that  subject  had  been   greatly 
overcharged,  still  that  they  were  not  wholly 
without  foundation.     He  believed  that  in 
Ireland,  usually  on  the  verge  of  BtAr^'ation, 
a  partial  failure    of   the  potato  crop  had 
caused  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering ; 
and  if  he  thought  tliat  the  pa.s8ing  of  this 
Bill  would  preserve  a  single  famil}'  from 
destruction,   it  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  him  to  support  it  ;  but  he  feared 
that  its   success  would  be  attended  with 
far  different  results.     If  Irelond  wos  to  be 
benefited  by  legislation,  it  was  by  meosures 
leading  to  the  encouragement  of  agrieul- 
ture  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
and  not  by  a  Bill  which  was  likely  to  put 
a  stop  to  domestic  agriculture  altogether. 
But  they  had  been  told  tliat  the  farmers 
were  a  pampered  race ;  that  they  lu»d  been 
made   slothful   by  protection.      No  doubt 
many  of  them  had  not  been  so  active  as 
they  might  have  been  ;   no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  well  if  they  united  the  scientific 
knowledge   of   Licbig   with    the  practical 
skill  of  Smith  of  Deanstown;  but  he  could 
not    understand    how    tlw    competition    to 
which  they  were  about  to  be  exposed,  could 
lead  them  on  to  such  a  course  of  improve- 
ment. To  make  improvements  the  farmers 
must  have  money  ;  and  where  were  they  to 
get  money  if  the  Legislature  destroyed  the 
market  for  their  com  ?     Injurious  as  this 
measure  would  be  to  England  and  Ireland, 
he  feared  that  it  would  affect  Scotland,  in 
which    country  he  was  more  immediately 
interested,  in  a  nearly  equal   proportion. 
In  the  west  of  Scotland  there  were  poor 
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landlords  and  wet  lands.  The  farmers 
lived  like  labourers,  and  had  arrived  at  a 
greater  pitch  of  agricultural  skill  than  most 
men  in  their  way  of  life.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  that  men  could  do ; 
hut  how  could  they  compete  with  the 
foreign  cultivator  if  the  price  of  corn  came 
down  to  35s.  the  quarter  ?  They  had  in- 
vested their  small  capital  in  improvements, 
and  now,  when  they  expected  some  return, 
a  cloud  came  across  the  political  horizon, 
and  destroyed  all  the  sunshine  of  their 
hopes.  It  had  been  urged  that  they  were 
to  be  benefited  by  competition.  Now,  as 
regarded  competition,  he  should  like  to 
know,  if  a  new  railway  were  projected 
alongside  of  an  old  established  one,  whether 
the  latter  would  be  benefited  by  the  com- 
petition ?  He  believed  that  there  was  not 
a  railway  director  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet 
such  was  the  state  to  which  the  farmers 
were  about  to  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the 
result  would  be  something  like  the  case  of 
the  two  coaches  which  carried  the  passen- 
gers for  nothing,  and  at  last  gave  them  a 
good  dinner  into  the  bargain.  This  was  very 
pleasant  for  the  passengers  as  long  as  the 
competition  lasted;  but  the  upshot  was,  tliat 
both  establishments  became  bankrupt,  and 
the  road  was  left  without  any  coach  at  all. 
Cheap  bread  might  be  a  good  thing,  but 
they  should  also  see  that  the  people  had 
the  money  to  buy  it ;  they  should  take 
care  that  as  prices  were  reduced  wages 
did  not  become  lower,  and  also,  that  ulti- 
mately foreign  producers,  seeing  wo  were 
St  their  mercy,  did  not  conspire  to  make 
bread  dearer  than  ever.  He  believed  that 
it  was  the  hope  of  low  wages,  and  not  of 
cheap  bread,  that  had  produced  the  Cob- 
dens  and  the  Brights,  and  the  quarter  of  a 
million  fund.  It  was  that  which  stimu- 
lated the  attempts  making  in  every  direc- 
tion to  usurp  the  electoral  franchise  of  the 
country.  This  was  not  so  much  a  land- 
lord's or  tenant's  as  it  was  a  labourer's 
question.  The  labourer  might  see  savoury 
viands  in  the  shop  windows ;  he  might  hear 
that  carriages  had  become  cheaper ;  but  if 
bis  wages  were  reduced,  he  would  soon 
wish  to  see  dear  bread  again,  provided  it 
brought  back  with  it  its  former  concomitant 
— fair  and  remunerative  wages.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  right  lion.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  wa«  induced 
to  propose  his  late  free-trade  measures  by 
the  success  of  his  Tariff  in  1842.  Perhaps 
three  years'  experience  of  the  present  mca- 
aures  might  lead  him  to  some  change  equal 


to  a  repeal  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  Irish  Church.  There  were 
very  few  indeed  of  their  Lordships,  he  felt 
assured,  who  approved  of  the  Bill  itself, 
however  circumstances  might  induce  them 
to  deal  with  it.  As  to  himself,  be  con- 
sidered there  was  never  a  case  in  which 
their  Lordships  were  more  called  upon  to 
reject  a  measure  sent  up  from  the  other 
House  ;  never  a  case  more  urgently  re- 
quiring their  interposition  to  save  the 
country  from  the  effects  of  rash  legislation 
elsewhere  ;  never  a  case  in  which  they 
were  more  called  upon  to  make  necessary 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  mere  tem- 
porary change  of  Ministry  that  had  oc- 
curred a  few  months  ago,  the  half-dozen 
Cabinet  Councils,  the  two  or  three  trips 
down  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  two  or 
three  meetings  in  Cheshom-place,  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  country,  nor 
did  it  follow  at  all  from  the  result  of  these 
proceedings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties 
that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 
What  that  opinion  was  might  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  fact,  that  the  late 
Ministry  were  turned  out  of  office  because 
they  were  opposed  to  protection,  and  that 
the  present  Ministry  came  into  office  on 
the  sole  pretence  of  their  being  champions 
of  protection.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  if 
their  Lordships  did  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, e.yercise  their  prerogative  in  be- 
half of  the  people,  the  question  might  very 
fairly  be  asked — "  Of  what  use  is  the 
House  of  Lords  ?"  and  he,  for  one,  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion. If,  when  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  people,  it  should  appear  that  the 
people's  opinion  had  changetl  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  they  were  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  he,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  their  Lordships  would  be  justified  in 
opposing  the  wishes  of  the  people.  As  it 
was,  there  being  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  public  had  altered  their 
views,  he  called  upon  their  Lordships,  as 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  people,  to 
reject  this  measure — he  called  upon  the 
noble  Duke,  but  for  whose  consent  this 
Bill  would  never  have  been  brought  before 
them,  to  come  forward  and  once  more 
save  the  country  that  he  had  already  so 
often  saved.  He  implored  their  Lordships 
to  refuse  any  share  in  a  legislation  which 
involved  such  discredit  upon  the  character 
of  British  statesmen. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said  :  I  wiU  not  al- 
low this  debate  to  be  crushed,  and  if  the 
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noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Dalhousie)  persists 
in  attempting  to  do  so,  I  will  move  an 
adjournment,  and  divide  until  I  succeed 
in  carrying  the  Motion.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  noble  Earl's  endeavours  to 
prevent  my  addressing  the  Ilouse,  because 
an  understanding  bad  been  come  to,  that 
after  one  more  speech  on  this  side,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  debate; 
and  I  actually  whispered  to  him  across  the 
Table  that  I  would  purposely  avoid  going 
into  the  details  of  the  question  at  any 
length,  feeling  as  anxious  as  he  is,  and  as 
all  your  Lordships  must  be,  that  this  de- 
bate should  cume  to  a  close.  It  was  my 
intention  when  I  rose  to  have  given  a 
promise  to  the  effect  that  I  would  confine 
within  a  very  small  compass  my  remarks, 
although  I  must  confess  it  is  with  pain 
and  rductance  I  do  so,  because  I  feel 
much  on  this  subject;  I  have  studied  it 
attentively,  thought  much  on  it,  listened 
to  every  speech  which  has  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  ond  though  the 
subject  has  been  ably  handled,  I  think 
there  are  still  some  important  points  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  alluded  to.  But,  my 
Lords,  notwithstanding  my  strong  feeling 
on  the  question,  and  natural  anxiety  to  go 
into  it  at  length,  I  will  do  violence  to  my 
own  feelings,  and  give  now  the  pledge  I 
should  have  given  if  not  interrupted  by  the 
noble  Earl.  If,  therefore,  your  Lordships 
will  lend  me  your  attention  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, you  will  find  I  am  not  going  to 
abuse  your  indulgence.  If,  my  Lords,  in 
the  few  remarks  t-o  which  I  intend  to  con- 
fine myself,  I  do  not  dwell  on  that  portion 
of  the  subject  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid  in  the  oarli(?r  port  of  this  debate, 
namely,  the  great  change  which  has  come 
over  noble  Lords'  minds,  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  not  attribute  my  silence  to 
the  small  value  I  may  be  supposed  to  at- 
tach to  consistency  of  character  in  public 
men,  or  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  un- 
derrate the  necessity  of  political  honesty. 
I  feel  as  sensibly  as  any  man  the  serious 
■hock  which  public  morality  must  have 
■ustaincd  by  the  sudden  adoption  by  the 
present  Government  of  this  injurious  and 
unrallcd-for  measure;  and  if  the  question  of 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  wore  brought  for- 
ward in  a  separate  form,  I  should  think  this 
House  justincd  in  notifying  by  a  resolution 
their  condemnation  of  the  flagrant  derelic- 
tion of  their  avowed  political  jirinriplcs;  and 
if  such  a  resolution  was  submitted  to  our 
oonsideration,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
n>te  for  it.     But  on  the  present  occasion  I 


would  fain  have  seen  the  discussion  con- 
fined to  the  merits  of  the  Bill  at  this  mo- 
ment before  us.  I  wished  to  have  seen 
the  question  considered  exclusively  whe- 
ther or  no  you  are  now  to  abandon  altoge- 
ther the  principle  which  has  for  so  many 
years  guided  your  commercial  policy,  and 
if  so,  whether  or  no  the  measure  proposed 
by  Government  is  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  object.  These  were  the 
grounds,  my  Lords,  on  which  I  hoped  to 
have  seen  this  question  discussed,  and  the 
only  grounds.  I  need  not  say  how  com- 
pletely my  hopes  have  been  disappointe<l, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess on  this  side  of  the  Ilouse,  and  the 
noble  Eorl  who  sits  near  him,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  defend  this  measure  on 
its  own  merits,  nor  any  argument  put  for- 
ward for  its  unqualified  adoption.  None  at 
least  have  been  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment; for  what  was  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  noble  Eorl  who  opened  the  debate 
and  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ? 
Did  he  not  devote  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
speech  to  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  waste  a  long  period  of  the  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  his  present  vote 
with  his  principles  by  avowing  that  all  his 
former  votes  were  in  violation  of  them  ? 
To  excuse  the  single  vote  he  was  about  to 
give  in  accordance  with  his  now  acknow- 
ledged devotion  to  free  trade,  he  brought 
forward  a  long  list  of  votes  he  had  given 
against  his  long  but  secretly  entertained 
opinions.  That  portion  which  was  by  far 
the  longest  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  may 
have  been  conclusive;  and  your  Lordships 
have  the  satisfoction  of  now  knowing,  that 
in  the  noble  Earl  you  have  long  had  a  sin- 
cere advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  although  he  never  ventured  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  but  invariably  did  his  ut- 
most to  prevent  their  adoption.  In  the 
remoinder  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech  an 
attempt,  but  a  very  feeble  one,  was  made 
to  draw  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
measure  from  the  ]>osition  of  Ireland.  After 
partially  abandoning  the  famine,  he  said  it 
IS  perfectly  true  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  grain  hos  been  imported  into  this 
country  from  Ireland  notwithstanding  the 
distress  there;  but,  added  the  noble  EaH, 
the  motive  of  this  exportation  of  grain  was 
to  get  money  here  where  the  market  was 
high,  in  order  to  purchase  other  food  in 
Ireland  where  the  markets  were  lower. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  the  no- 
ble Earl  told  you  he  wa»  about  to  take 
away  the  very  protection  whi<'li  kept  that 
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high  market  open  to  Ireland,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  only  source  from  which  Ireland 
could  receive  money  to  meet  her  distresses. 
This  measure  has  along  with  its  other  evil 
qualities  the  additional  misfortune  to  pre- 
vent a  certain  good  coming  out  of  a  great 
evil.  The  potato  disease  in  Ireland, 
much  as  it  was  to  he  lamented,  might  have 
led  to  some  good  results  :  it  might  have 
taught  those  improvident  people  no  longer 
to  rely  solely  on  one  kind  of  green  crop, 
hut  to  see  the  advantage  of  sowing  a 
greater  breadth  of  white  crops,  so  as  to 
have  the  means  of  raising  money  by  ex- 
porting their  com  to  the  high  markets  of 
England  whenever  seasons  obliged  them 
to  purchase  food  in  consequence  of  their 
own  potatoes  failing.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  ill-timed  mea- 
sure, much  more  attention  would  have  been 
paid  in  Ireland  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
which,  if  the  people  of  that  country  were 
too  poor  to  consume  themselves,  they 
might  have  sold  in  England,  and  thus  been 
enabled  with  the  profits  to  have  bought 
abundant  though  cheaper  food.  So  poor 
a  case  did  the  noble  Earl  make  out  of  his 
single  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill, 
that  I  felt  regret  at  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  rise  to  oppose  the 
measure  so  early  in  the  debate,  lest  he 
should  waste  his  strength  in  combating  a 
shadow,  as  no  real  or  substantial  case  had 
been  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  for 
his  opponent  what  his  opponents  could  not 
do  for  themselves  :  he  first  set  up  each  ar- 
gument ever  raised  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
placed  it  in  the  very  strongest  position,  and 
then  deliberately  and  completely  demo- 
lished it.  Some  of  the  statements  made 
in  that  extraordinary  speech  were  com- 
mented upon  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  It  had  been  shown  that  in  our 
trade  with  Russia  we  took  more  goods 
from  her  than  she  took  in  return  from  us, 
leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the 
balance  was  made  up  by  the  export  of 
gold.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
no  matter  if  we  did  send  gold  in  exchange 
for  com.  Now  I  perfectly  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  if  we  take  from  Russia  grain 
and  other  raw  materials  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  millions,  she  must  take  in  return 
from  us  four  or  five  millions,  as  the  case  may 
be — that  is,  an  equal  value  of  manufactured 
goods  or  gold,  and  that  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  gold  or  manufactured  goods, 
provided  when  in  the  circle  of  trade  that 
gold  returns  to  our  shores,  we  buy  it  buck 


on  the  same  terms  as  we  send  it  out.  The 
gold  will  certainly  return,  not  directly 
from  Russia,  but  through  other  countries 
trafficking  with  Russia.  For  instance, 
Russia  requires  the  products  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  other  countries,  being  articles 
of  produce  which  her  own  soil  does  not  af- 
ford her.  She  exchanges  the  gold  she  re- 
ceives from  us  for  these  products  of  other 
countries;  and  these  other  countries  send 
us  back  the  gold  in  return  for  our  manu- 
factured goods  whenever  there  is  a  balance 
against  their  export  trade  to  this  country. 
But  then  there  is  this  further  considera- 
tion. The  gold  when  it  leaves  our  shores 
represents  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  in 
this  country :  when  it  returns  it  represents 
a  certain  quantity  of  labour  in  the  country 
from  which  we  import  it.  Its  value  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  labour  in  the  coun- 
try which  returns  it  for  goods;  and  thus 
when  we  buy  it  back,  it  requires  more 
goods  than  it  represented  in  this  country 
before  it  left  it.  This  accounts  for  what 
was  stated  by  a  noble  Earl  last  night :  the 
noble  Earl  said  British  goods  are  selling 
very  cheap  in  many  foreign  markets  ;  and 
I  have  beard  it  stated  that  at  Trebizondc, 
Teheran,  and  Smyrna,  Enghsh  manufac- 
tured cottons  were  cheaper  than  in  our 
own  markets.  In  our  trade  with  those 
countries  our  exports  exceed  our  im- 
ports, and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  re- 
turns in  gold ;  but  the  price  paid  in  goods 
for  the  gold  is  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  that  gold  represents  in  those 
countries ;  and  as  labour  is  cheaper  in 
those  countries  than  here,  the  quantity  re- 
presented by  the  gold  is  greater,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  quantity  of  goods  is  re- 
quired in  return  for  it.  This  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  prices 
of  the  same  description  of  British  goods 
in  different  markets,  and  explains  the 
cheapness  the  noble  Earl  alluded  to.  I 
will  now  bring  evidence  in  support  of  the 
small  profits  I  have  been  contending  that 
our  foreign  trade  brings  in  comparison  with 
our  homo  trade.  [Interruption  by  Lord 
Brougham.]  I  never  was  deterred  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  interruptions  from 
freely  commenting  on  his  erroneous  argu- 
ments ;  nor  will  I  now  submit  to  his  irre- 
gular interference.  To  proceed  with  the 
subject :  our  exports  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  our  imports,  and  therefore  you  say, 
let  us  increase  the  amount  of  our  imports 
of  corn,  in  order  to  extend  the  export  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  But  I  argue 
that  your  export  trade  is  limited  by  other 
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c«»C8  independent  of  the  Com  Law.  and  muet  dispV«K!  BritiBh  com  in  the  market 
S^^  the  manufacturer's  profits  in  the  It  should  be  rememborc.1  that  .n  England 
foreign  trade  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  the  lowest  desenpt.on  of  food  of  the  poor- 
home  market,  and  that  he  will  injure  the  est  people  .»  wheaten  bread.  It  .8  the  last 
latter  if  he  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  for-  resource,  the  k.t  artjcle  to  winch  the  d  »- 
mer  by  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Law.  I  r^fcr  treaaed  art.san  w  reduc«^ :  he  never  fall* 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Greg,  as  given  before  back.  a.  the  ,«H>ple  of  o  her  countr.e  on 
the  Land  Burdens  Committee!  in  support  rooU.  or  oats  or  .ye.  but  he  mvanably  at 
of  what  I  have  said  as  to  return  cargoes :-  the  present  day  considers  wheaten  bread 

"  Wc  now  export  largely  of  those  goods  which 
are  calcuUted  for  the  Chinese  market,  that  is  to 
tKf,  ihirtiogs  and  yams.  The  exporters  are  tell- 
ing  at  leu  and  less  prices ;  then,  as  to  the  arti- 
cles they  want  as  returns  they  bid  higher  and 
higher,  and  between  the  two  they  are  now  com- 
pletely fiist,  and  there  is  a  heavy  loss  on  every 
transaction." 


as  the  humblest  food  to  which  he  can  be 
reduced  ;  he  looks  for  nothing  between 
that  description  of  food  and  starvation. 
There  are  returns  accessible  to  all  your 
Lordships,  which  show  that  during  the 
periods  when  distress  prevails  in  Leeds 
and  Sheffield,  the  consumption  of  wheat  is 
greater  than  when  trade  is  flourishing,  and 
Such  is  Mr.  Greg's  account  of  our  trade  the  artisan  receiving  high  wages ;  because, 
with  China;  and  yet  to  extend  such  an  un-  ^i,cn  well  paid,  the  peojde  are  enabled  U> 
profitable  system  as  this,  you  call  upon  us  purchase  butchers'  meat,  and  consequently 
to  endanger  a  portion  of  our  home  markets,  gubslitutc  meat  for  an  extra  quantity  of 
If  the  value  of  labour  in  this  country  was  tread.  When,  on  the  contra>y,  the  sham- 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  value  of  labour  i,ieg  are  deserted,  and  the  j)eople  can  no 
in  the  countries  we  trade  witli,  and  from  longer  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
which  we  take  gold  in  return,  there  would  moat,  they  consume  an  additional  quantity 
be  the  same  gain  in  such  foreign  markets  of  bread,  and  thus  results  the  increased  de- 
«8  in  the  home  markets  ;  and  it  would  mand  for  wheat.  It  follows,  then,  from 
not  matter  if  the  exchange  was  carried  on  what  I  have  said,  that  an  improvement  in 
through  the  circulation  of  gold  or  not,  for  the  condition  of  the  people  will  not  in- 
it  wo^d  not  require  a  greater  quantity  of  crease  the  demand  for  wheat,  but  rather 
gooda  to  purchase  it  back  than  it  repre-  decrease  it  by  enabling  them  to  indulge  in 
Rented  when  circulating  in  this  country,  meat  or  a  superior  kind  of  diet.  I  there- 
I  fear,  therefore,  that  any  great  extension  fore  affirm,  and  1  do  so  advisedly,  that 
of  our  imi>ort8  would  eventually  tend  to  there  is  no  deficiency  of  corn,  and  little 
lower  labour  in  this  country  to  the  conti-    room,  if  any,  for  an  increased  importation 


nental  level.  The  great  object,  however, 
of  the  free  trader  is  to  extend  our  trade 
by  increasing  our  imports  of  com.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  what  room  there  is  for  this 


from  foreign  countries,  uuless  you  withdraw 
some  of  our  home  produce.  The  most  mo- 
dest, however,  of  the  free  traders  state, 
that  at  least  2,000,000  quarters  of  com 


increase  without  displacing  our  home  i)ro-  will  be  brought  to  this  country  over  and 
duce.  The  population  of  England  and  above  our  present  imports,  and  to  that  ex- 
Wales  is  16,000,000;  each  person  is  tent  our  export  of  manufactured  goods  will 
supposed  to  bo  capable  of  consuming  one  be  extended.  True  ;  but  if  even  in  sea- 
quarter  of  wheat.  It  is  stated  that  in  gons  of  depression,  when  the  people  are  re- 
England  and  Wales  there  are  20,000,000  auced  to  bread  as  their  only  food,  1 ,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land ;  according  to  the  four-  quarters  is  the  utmost  additional  wheat 
course  system  of  farming  5,000,000  acres  they  can  consume  over  and  above  our  homo 
would  be  in  wheat.  Supposing  Uiat  each  produce,  where  are  these  2,000,000  to  fiud 
acre  yields  three  quarters  of  wheat, — that  a  market    unless   2,000,000   quarters   of 


is  less  than  many  lands  bear,  but  a  fair 
average, — the  quantity  produced  would  be 
15,000.000  quarters.  Wing  only  1,000,000 
less  than  the  whole  (|unntity  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country.  That 
1,000,0(MJ  IS  now  made  up  by  importa- 
tions from  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  fo- 
reign countries.  The  power  of  this  country 
to  consume  wheot  i;*  limited  to  sixteen  mil- 
lion quarters  ;  and  as  fifteen  are  j)r««lu<'cd 


English  wheat  be  withdrawn  ?  My  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  has  allowed  that  in 
many  seasons  wo  produce  sufficient,  and 
some  years  more  than  sufficient  corn.  He 
said  this  had  been  the  case,  and  would  be 
the  case  again,  notwithstanding  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  If  so,  on  what  grounds 
are  the  expectations  of  those  free  traders 
founded,  who  assert  that  our  trade  is  to  bo 
increased  simjily  by  the  facilities  our  mer- 
Lere,'any  import  over  and  above  1 ,000,000    chants    will    have    of   disposing   of    their 
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goods  in  return  for  foreign  com  ?     In  fact, 
you  are  reduced  to  the  altemativc  of  either 
displacing  your  home-produced  com,  or  of 
acknowledging  that  there  will  be  no  large 
increase  of  your  foreign  trade.     My  noble 
Friend  also  allowed  that  there  would  be 
great  variation  in  the  demand  for  foreign 
com  on    account  of   the  great  variety  of 
the  seasons.    Away  then  goes  the  favourite 
topic  of  a  regular  trade.     It  stands  to  rea- 
son, my  Lords,  that  regularity  in  the  com 
trade  is  impossible :    demand  and   supply 
depend  upon  seasons  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  my  noble  Friend   abandons  the  doc- 
trine preached  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, that  this  measure  would  lead  to  a 
large,  a  regular,  and  a  permanent  trade 
with  the  com-growing  countries.     The  no- 
ble Marquess,  however,  revived  the  fallacy, 
that  if  we  adopted   free-trade  principles, 
the  foreigner  would  be  able  to  calculate 
the  demand  and  regulate  the  supply,  send- 
ing us  each  and  every  year  a  fixed  and  re- 
gular quantity ;  but  how  does  this  opinion 
agree  with  the  previous  statement,  that  in 
some  years  we  produce  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country  ?     In  this  supposition 
of  a  regular  trade,  the  foreigner  is  to  send 
us  com  whether  we  want  it  or  no.     "  At 
present,"  the  noble  Marquess  added,  "  you 
give  the  foreign  grower  warning,  letting 
him  know  when  you  are  in  distress,  and 
when  you  have  abundance."    Why,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  wish.     The   sliding  scale 
lets  him  know  when  we  want  com,   and 
makes  it  his  interest  to  supply  us  with  it ; 
in  the  same  way  it  tells  him  when  we  have 
enough  of  our  own,   and   shows   him  the 
disadvantage  of  exporting  at  that  period. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  absurd  to  think  of 
concealing  from  the  foreigner  the  state  of 
this  country,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  harvests.     He  will  know,  under  any 
system,  the  state  and  prices  of  our  markets. 
But  it  was  argued  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
that  the  foreigner  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  our  markets,  could  easily  stop 
the  supplies  during  disturbed  times;  but 
how  docs  this  assertion    agree   with  the 
statement  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  likely  at 
present  to  again  intermpt  me.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  stated,  that  Napoleon,  in 
the  meridian  of  his  power,  when  the  ports 
of  Europe  were  under  his  control  and  the 
nations  at  his  feet,  could  not  prevent  corn 
from  coming  into  this  country,  when  the 
people  of  this  country   really   wanted  it. 
Yet  it  is  argued  that  the  sliding  scale  de- 
prives tliis  country  of  the  corn  iu  time  of 


need ;  which,  I  ask,  is  most  powerful.  Na- 
poleon in  the  very  zenith  of  his  greatness, 
or  a  duty  of  a  few  shillings  ?  Why,  my 
Lords,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  after  such 
an  illustration  of  the  case,  that  either  the 
foreigner  can  withhold  the  supplies,  or  the 
sliding  scale  shut  them  out  at  periods  the 
people  of  this  country  really  stand  in  need 
of  foreign  importations.  The  sliding  scale 
merely  keeps  back  the  supplies  when  you 
do  not  want  them.  The  question  had  been 
asked,  what  should  prevent  the  British 
farmer  from  competing  with  the  foreigner  ? 
The  answer  is,  simply  that  they  do  not 
come  into  the  market  on  the  same  terms. 
The  English  farmer  brings  a  heavily  taxed 
article  into  the  market,  to  meet  and  compete 
with  one  totally  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  English  famjer  brings  15,000,000  of 
quarters  into  the  market,  on  each  quarter 
of  which  he  has  paid  during  the  course  of 
production  at  least  4s.  or  5s.  in  direct 
taxes  and  rates:  the  foreigner  brings  in,  or 
is  to  bring  when  this  Bill  passes,  his 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of  quarters,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which,  if  a  Russian,  he  is 
liable  to  no  rate  or  tax  whatever.  In  other 
articles,  when  the  home  producer  contends 
with  the  taxed  produce  of  the  foreigner  or 
colonist,  you  put  a  countervailing  duty  on 
the  home  produce,  in  order  to  equalize  their 
position,  and  balance  the  market.  You  do 
this  on  hops,  British  sugars,  and  would  do 
so  on  tobacco  if  grown;  but  by  this  Bill 
the  Russian  com-grower,  who  pays  no  taxes 
on  his  land,  meets  the  English  farmer,  who 
has  paid  4s.  or  5s.  some  months  previous 
to  coming  to  market  on  each  quarter  of 
wheat  he  offers  for  sale.  The  larger  quan- 
tity may  regulate  the  market  price;  but  if 
so,  the  foreigner  pockets  the  difference. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  knows  no- 
thing of  Russia,  or  else  he  would  not  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  hewing  down  forests, 
clearing  the  land,  charring  the  roots  before 
they  are  able  to  grow  more  com.  In  a 
large  portion  of  the  Russian  provinces,  vast 
tracts  of  rich  soil  wait  but  the  plough  ; 
cultivation  tliere  requires  neither  the  care 
nor  the  expense  of  our  systems  of  farming : 
instead  of  a  careful  rotation  of  crops,  the 
husbandman  exhausts  one  piece  of  land, 
and  then  till.s  the  rich  and  virgin  soils  ad- 
joining it.  I  know  not  if  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  is  a  German  scholar;  but 
if  he  is  I  will  quote —  [Lord  Bkoi'oham  : 
No.]  Well,  then,  I  will  refer  him  to  the 
recent  admirable  work  of  Sir  R.  Murche- 
son,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  extent  of 
rich  black  soil  which  needs  uo  manure,  but 
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merely  requires  tlio  seed  to  be  broadcast 
on  it  to  produce  alxmdant  harvest.  If  mj 
noble  and  learned  Friend  is  desirous  of 
knowing  the  real  condition  of  Russia,  as 
regards  the  capacity  of  ber  soil,  I  rcquesi 
him  to  study  the  works  of  the  geologist, 
rather  than  the  political  economist,  and  he 
will  there  discover  the  true  productive  ca- 
pabilities of  that  extensive  country.  Now 
with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about 
Ibrailow,  and  the  cheapness  of  corn  in  that 
port,  I  am  not  desirous  of  obtruding  my 
own  information  on  the  House,  nor  am  I 
inclined  to  rely  on  a  few  isolated  instances 
of  cheap  cargoes  having  been  shipped  in 
the  Black  Sea  as  any  proof  of  future 
prices  in  that  portion  of  Europe  ;  but  I 
will  state  a  fact,  and  give  you  my  authority 
for  it.  A  vessel  lately  arrived  at  Goole,  in 
Yorkshire,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which 
was  free  on  board  at  Ibrailow  at  \2t.  6d. 
per  quarter.  I  will  give  the  particulars 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hudson  : — 
"  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Office,  Goole. 
"  The  cargo  of  wheat,  9TT|qaarterB,  in  the  ship 
Alexaodcr  Liddle,  Iroin  Ibrail,  was  imported  and 
warehottwd  here  bjr  Meun.  Edward  Hudson  and 
Co.  of  Leeds.  Sinre  then  it  has  been  sold  and 
transferred  to  dilTorent  parties.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  8231  quarters  of  it  in  the  ware- 
bottw  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Maokie,  of  Woke- 
flald." 

I  state  this,  merely  because  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  throw  discredit  on  a  similar 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate  on 
the  faith  of  a  letter  from  Liverpool.  Your 
Lordships  now  know  the  names  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and 
from  any  of  them  you  may  obtain  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject.  However,  my 
Lords,  I  caimot  for  a  moment  doubt  but 
that  the  price  will  rise  at  Ibrailow  and 
elsewhere,  should  any  increased  demand 
for  grain  take  place  in  this  country.  The 
demand  must  seriously  offcct  the  prices; 
but  of  this  also  I  am  convinced,  namely, 
that  prices,  though  on  an  average  higher 
than  at  present,  will  be  subject  to  terrible 
fluctuations.  Prices  fluctuate  abroad  more 
than  they  do  now  in  England;  and  we  shall 
be  influenced  by  that  fluctnation  where  we 
are  dependent  for  any  quantity  of  corn  on 
the  markets  of  EuroiK".  A  forcible  illus- 
tration of  this  took  place  last  winter  in 
Germany.  Prices  rose  with  rapidity,  and 
the  people  were  threatenc<l  with  an  alarm- 
ing deamess.  In  Munich  and  some  other 
Bavarian  towns  the  price  of  bread  rose 
six  krcutzers  the  measure,  between  the 
Monday  and  Wednesday  markets.     Yean 


of  scarcity  are  not  unknown  on  the  Conti- 
nent; and  without  some  legal  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  com,  great  suffering 
would  periodically  ensue.     This  leads  me 
to  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  to  which 
I  ask  attention.     In  parts  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  calamity  of  an 
insufficient  harvest,  a  system  of  garnering 
a  certain  quantity  of  corn  by  the   State 
is  adopted.     This  is  done  in  Austria,  in 
Bavaria,  in  Turkey,  in  Paris,  in —    [Lord 
AsHBURTOS :    Everywhere.]      The    noble 
Lord  says  everywhere.     Now,  hitherto  the 
bonding  system  has  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  garnering  system  adopted  on  the 
Continent.     By  it  you  hove  had  stored  up 
a  certain  quantity  of  com  which  was  cer- 
tain to  Imj  jwured  into  the  market,  if  the 
market  was  ill  supplied.     It  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  when  not  wanted  for  con- 
sumption; and  there  was  a  profit  on  intro- 
ducing it  whenever  prices  indicated  a  scar- 
city.    This  system  of  bonding  com,  while 
it  afforded  all  the  security  against   want 
which  the  system  of  Government  hoards 
give,    had   the   advantage  of  being  more 
economical    and   less  troublesome    to   the 
Government  than  the  continental  principle. 
You  have  not  here  a  scene,  sometimes  wit- 
nessed in  Constantinople,  when  the  people 
clamour  at  the  arsenal  for  the  provisions  in 
store,  and  the  authorities  render  themselves 
unpopular  if  they  use  proper  economy  in 
the  distribution.     The  self  acting  principle 
of  the  sliding  scale  releases  the  corn  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  authorities.   But 
now  consider  what  will  be  the  case  if  much 
arable  land  is  laid  down  in  posture  ;  and, 
instead  of  15,000,000  qrs.  home  produced, 
and  1 ,000,000  importe<l  wheat,  we  have  but 
12.000,000   or    13,000,000   home-grown, 
and  rely  for  the  additional   4,000,000  or 
5,000,000  on  the  foreigner,  with  no  grain 
in  bond,  and  no  Government  stores  to  resort 
to  ;   if  in  this  case  a  goiierol  scarcity  pre- 
vails in  Ilurope,  as  it  did  last  winter,  when 
in  parts  of  Gemiany  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  garnered  com  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  this  country  ?     Wien  we  talk  of  this 
country  being  dependent  upon  foreign  sup- 
plies, it  is  not  that  we  expect  foreign  States 
to  prevent  importations  when  they  have  it 
to    export,    but   that    we   fear   a  scarcity 
abroad  will  cause  an  actual  deficiency  here. 
My  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  says,  keep 
more  stock,  look  to  stock  instead  of  corn — 
the  great  improvement   in    famiing  is  to 
keep  more  stock  ;     but  my  noble  Friend 
forgets  that  the  straw  is  as  necessary  as 
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the  stock  to  carry  out  his  improved  system 
of  farming.     On  an  arable  fann,  stock  is 
of    the  greatest    use,    inasmuch    as    tlie 
straw  is  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  the 
land  receives  a  greater  return  in  manure. 
But   what  I  fear   is,   the    turning   arable 
farms  into  pasture  farms;  and  though  the 
landowner  may  make  as  much  by  his  stock 
as  he  did  by  his  com,  you  will  require 
every  year  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign 
wheat  to  make  up  your  necessary  supply. 
Then,  too,  will  happen  the  very  result  for 
which  the  free  trader  seems  to  pray,  the 
grievous    object    for    which    he    strives  ; 
namely,  a  supply  from  abroad  limited  to 
the  wants  of  the  moment,  no  corn  in  bond, 
no  stores  held  back,  all  that  arrives  brought 
straight  to    market,    no   com    purchased 
abroad  till  the  demand  here  is  apparent; 
and  while  this  country  is  thus  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  a  check  may  be  given  to 
the   exporting    trade   of  other  countries, 
some  temporary  cause — some  delay  which 
would  not  be  foreseen;  and  then  I  ask,  on 
what  are  we  to  fall  back  ?  Under  the  pre- 
sent law  there  is  always  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  bond  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  ca«e 
of  any  accidental  interruption  to  our  trade. 
[The  Marquess  of  Normanby  :   Remember 
your    promise    to   be   brief.]     The    noble 
Marquess  reminds   me   of   the  promise  I 
gave   at   the    commencement    of    my   re- 
marks, and  I  assure  him  1  will  endeavour 
to  keep  it  by  being  as  brief  as  I  can.     I 
wish,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  allude  to 
what  has  been  said  about  labour.     Where 
there    is   a   thin    population,    there    is    a 
disproportioned   demand    for    labour,  and 
wages  rise  accordingly.    Where,  as  in  this 
country,  the  population  is  dense  and  the 
supply  of  hands  great,  the  demand  is  not 
out  of  proportion  to  supply,  and  wages  are 
atfected   by  other  causes.     No  argument, 
therefore,  on  the  price  of  labour,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  labour  market  in  America 
which  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  country.     If  labour  is  high  in  portions 
of  newly  settled  countries,  it  is  on  account 
of  the  thinness  of  the  population,  not  the 
cheapness  of  food.     The  price  of  food  only 
affects  wages  where  the  supply  of  labour 
is  abundant.     One  word  on  freights,  and  I 
will  conclude  the  few  observations  to  which  I 
promised  to  confine  myself.     The  freights 
from  some  of  the  northern  ports,  from  Selby 
and  Goole,  for   instance,  to  London,   are 
higher  than  from  Hamburgh  to  London,  or 
from  Hamburgh  to  Hull.      Nay,  freights 
are   actually  as  high  from   the  interior  of 
Yorkshire  to  Grimsby,  as  from  Hamburgh 


to  Grimsby^  In  consequence  of  your  na- 
vigation laws  and  harbour  dues,  the  fo- 
reigner has  an  advantage  in  transmitting 
his  com  over  the  native  inland  grower.  I 
believe  this  subject  has  begun  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  the  farmers  of  the  north  will 
soon  ask  why  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  Danish  and 
Norwegian  crafts  to  convey  their  produce 
coastwise,  without  being  subject  to  the 
heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  system 
of  harbour  dues  and  navigation  laws.  On 
this  subject  of  freights,  great  errors  seem 
to  have  crept  into  public  statements  of  the 
cost  of  transmitting  com  from  foreign  parts 
as  compared  with  our  inland  towns;  but  I 
will  refrain  from  going  into  detail,  as  I  have 
already  occupied  your  time  for  nearly  an 
hour.  I  must  really  be  allowed  to  repeat 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  restrain  myself 
from  entering  into  the  many  other  topics 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  which 
have  been  only  partially  alluded  to  in  the 
debate.  I  will,  however,  do  violence  to 
my  own  feelings,  and  reserve  for  some 
other  stage  of  the  Bill  my  remarks,  know- 
ing that  from  the  noble  Earl  who  is  to  fol- 
low me,  and  who  is,  I  expect,  destined  to 
close  the  debate,  you  expect  a  long,  and 
what  is  beyond  doubt,  an  able  speech,  for 
unless  something  more  to  the  purpose  falls 
from  the  noble  Karl  than  we  have  yet  heard 
from  any  of  his  Colleagues  in  office,  the 
Government  will  have  introduced  a  Bill, 
without  saying  a  word  in  its  support.  I  say 
a  long  and  able  speech,  because  the  Go- 
vernment are  bound  at  least  to  show  the 
grounds  of  their  new  policy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  which  they  recommend  their  pre- 
sent Bill.  We  have  a  right  to  know  what 
arc  their  expectations  as  to  future  imports; 
whether  they  look  for  a  great  increase  in 
our  trade  with  corn-growing  countries,  or 
if  they  hope  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
price  in  the  food  of  the  people;  above  all,  it 
behoves  the  noble  Earl  to  show  the  pro- 
bable effect  on  the  national  income.  If 
this  measure,  by  reducing  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, diminishes  20  or  30  per  cent,  the  in- 
come from  land,  you  will  diminish  to  that 
amount  the  capital  on  which  the  whole  of 
our  taxation  is  based ;  you  will  destroy,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  power  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  upon  it  in  money  payments 
for  local  and  general  purposes,  and  thus 
reduce  the  material  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  country.  The  rental  of  land  in  Eng- 
land is  less  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the 
average  rent  of  all  England  is  only  17».  an 
acre;  the  average  rent  of  the  North  Riding 
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of  YorkBhlre  is  13*.,  of  Merioneth,  only 
1*.  Gd.  This  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  throw  the  loss  in  price 
on  the  rent;  for  if  I  mistake  not,  the  mar- 
gin is  too  narrow  in  tlio  rent  roll  of  some 
portions  of  the  poorer  lands  to  bear  any 
additional  reduction.  Why,  even  in  Lan- 
cashire the  rent  of  the  farm -lands  was  not 
high ;  in  Longworth,  the  parish  adjoining 
Mr.  Ashworth's  factorj-,  the  rent  was  only 
8*.  per  acre;  and  when  the  noble  Marquess 
speaks  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  in  Lancashire,  he  forgets  that  it  is  the 
mineral  wealth  and  increased  number  of 
hamlets  that  have  caused  the  advonce  in 
rent,  and  not  any  great  suras  given  for  the 
purely  farm  lands.  Besides,  the  compari- 
son between  Lancashire  now,  and  Lanca- 
shire some  two  himdred  years  ago,  could 
scarcely  bear  on  the  present  question  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  parts  of  Lancashire 
were  at  some  such  distant  period  consider- 
ed as  much  out  of  the  way  and  barbarous 
as  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
mon progress  of  civilization  would  account 
for  the  change  in  circumstances  and  rents 
between  the  two  periods  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Marquess.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  repeating  his  deep  regret,  that 
he  was  precluded  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  his  anxiety  to  allow  the  debate 
to  close,  from  alluding  to  many  other  to- 
pics of  interest  ;  but  after  the  attentive 
hearing  the  House  had  given  him,  he  felt 
he  should  be  abusing  their  patience,  if  at 
that  time  in  the  morning  he  prolonged  his 
observations. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  apologize 
for  one  moment,  while  he  ventured  upon  a 
trifling  explanation  of  the  personal  matter 
which  had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  House. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it 
was  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  and 
the  speaker  himself  when  any  noble  Lord 
had  misapprehended,  and  was  therefore 
misstating,  the  argument  of  another  Peer, 
that  this  latter  should  at  once  get  up  and 
say  that  he  did  not  state  that  which  was 
misrepresented  concerning  him  ;  where- 
upon It  was  the  form  and  order  of  the 
House  that  the  noble  Lonl  so  interposing 
should  be  beliercd,  and  the  argument 
founded  upon  that  misstatement  should 
immediately  cease.  But  what  he  desired 
to  say  more  particularly  was  this — that  his 
noble  Friend  ( F^ord  Beaumont)  had  entirely 
mi»nnderst<K)d  the  observations  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  made,  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sia and  the  Russian  trade ;  and  not  only  had 
ho  misuuderstood  and  mistaken  them,  but 


he  had  given  the  direct  contrary  argument, 
for  80  far  from  having  said  that  we  ex- 
ported 3,000,000?.  or  4,000,000/.  in  bullion 
to  Russia,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports,  his  statement  was, 
that  that  was  the  argument  of  the  noblo 
Lord  opposite ;  but  that  the  fact  was,  that 
the  cvport  was  made  in  the  coffee  of  Bra- 
zil, and  the  sugars  of  Cuba.  Ho  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  been  charged  with  being 
asleep  during  the  noble  Lord's  observa- 
tions. He  could  only  reply,  he  wished  he 
had  been.  But  far  from  having  been  asleep, 
he  had  been  wide  awake,  and  he  had  been 
fully  aware  of  o  memorable  promise  made 
by  the  noble  Lord,  that  of  making  a  short 
speech,  his  breach  of  which  he  deeply  re- 
gretted. Neither  had  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
used  the  argument  as  related  to  Napoleon 
as  he  had  been  said  to  use  it.  What  he 
said  was  this — not  that  ho  had  compared 
the  potency  of  Napoleon  to  the  potency  of 
the  sliding  scale ;  but  what  he  did  say  was, 
that  we  were  so  far  from  having  to  fear 
being  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  that 
even  Napoleon  totally  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  stop  it. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe  that  he  was  entirely 
sincere  when  he  said,  that  in  rising  to  sub- 
mit to  their  Lordships  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing it,  he  did  so  under  a  deep  and  un- 
feigned distrust  of  his  own  capacity  to  dis- 
charge the  task  which  had  devolved  upon 
him.  Ho  should  labour  under  a  feeling  of 
still  stronger  discouragement,  were  it  not 
that  he  ventured  even  now  to  hope  that  he 
should  receive  at  their  LonLships'  hands  a 
continuance  of  that  kindness  and  indul- 
gence which  for  some  years  their  Lord- 
ships had  invariably  shown  him.  He  would 
not  have  contested  with  the  noble  Baron 
the  right  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  were  it  not  that  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding (the  noble  Duke  wo\ild  bear 
him  out)  that  he  should  follow  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  previo\i»ly  sat  down. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND  :  After  the 
noble  Marquess  spoke,  it  was  right  that  a 
protectionist  should  answer  him  ;  their 
Lordships  had  already  heard,  that  though 
the  noble  Earl  had  once  been  a  protec- 
tionist, he  was  not  so  now. 

TheEABi,  OF  DALHOUSIE:  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  permit  itself  to  lose 
its  good  humour;    ho  could  assure  their 
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Lordships  that  nothing  whatever  should 
fall  from  him  calculated  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  increase  the  feelings  of  impa- 
tience, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
he  offended  if  he  said  of  discontent,  which 
it  was  too  apparent  prevailed  among  their 
Lordships.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
here  and  elsewhere,  it  appeared  to  have 
divided  itself  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  these 
had  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  measure 
itself,  and  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  brought  forward. 
There  had  been  said  many  things  which  it 
was,  no  doubt,  hard  to  listen  to,  and  galling 
to  bear.  He  was  not  about,  however,  either 
on  the  part  of  himself  or  of  his  noble  Friends 
bv  his  side,  to  offer  any  complaint  upon  that 
subject.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  could 
not  help  being  conscious,  that  however 
strong  might  be  their  own  convictions  of 
the  expediency  and  the  necessity  of  the 
course  they  had  pursued,  the  introduction 
of  the  measure  by  them  could  not  but  have 
created  feelings  of  mortification  in  the 
minds  of  those  with  wiiom  they  had  hitherto 
acted ;  and  he  at  once  admitted  that  they 
had  no  right  to  be  too  quickly  sensitive  to 
the  natural  expression  of  that  feeling.  He 
assured  their  Lordships  again  that,  if  he 
could  help  it,  not  a  word  should  fall  from 
his  lips  calculated  to  increase  any  animo- 
sity which  might  at  present  exist.  His 
noble  Friends  who  had  lately  spoken, 
he  was  sure,  would  not  be  inclined  to 
think  that  he  disparaged  their  state- 
ment, when  he  said  that  a  large  proportion 
of  that  which  had  been  stated  by  them  had 
been  stated  previously  in  the  brilliant  and 
comprehensive  address  delivered  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies. He  was  sure  that  they  would  not 
think  it  flowed  from  any  disrespect  to  them, 
if  he  directed  himself  chiefly  to  his  speech, 
which  was  so  comprehensive,  as  a  whole, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  placed  the  mat- 
ter on  those  grounds  on  which  alone  he 
thought  it  expedient  this  question  should 
be  considered.  The  noble  Lord  gave  his 
opinion  not  only  on  this  Bill,  but  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  his  views  on  the  whole 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  He 
stated  that  he  objected  to  this  BiU  because 
he  wished  to  sustain  protection  to  native 
industry.  Now,  the  Bill  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships,  and  in  which 
was  proposed  a  change  of  the  law,  was 
based  on  precisely  the  opposite  principles  ; 
and  it  was  in  defence  of  that  proposed 
change  that  he  now  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships— for  he  felt  bound  to  maintain  the 


opinion  he  held,  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection was  altogether  unsound.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  principle  of  protective 
duties  was  oppressive  and  unjust  to  the 
consumer,  because,  if  it  had  any  effect 
at  all,  it  raised  unfairly  the  price  of  the 
article  he  consumed  ;  he  also  believed  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  was  not  really  beneficial 
to  the  producer.  He  founded  that  opinion, 
not  merely  on  the  teaching  of  political 
economy ;  for  it  had  not  been  impressed  on 
his  mind  with  some  fearful  and  irresistible 
weight  only  by  that  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  referred  to  that 
evening,  as  that  "awful  thing,"  political 
economy ;  but  he  had  derived  this  opinion 
from  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  His  noble  Friend 
bad  asked,  where  were  the  authorities  for 
these  opinions  ?  The  authority  he  should 
that  night  quote  was  the  greatest  of  all  au- 
thorities— he  meant  the  authority  of  facts. 
He  maintained  that  the  history  of  our 
commercial  legislation — more  especially 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  above  and 
beyond  all,  the  history  and  course  of  our 
commercial  legislation,  which  the  noblo 
Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
the  other  evening  referred  to  so  much  in 
illustration  of  the  Tariff  of  1842— afforded 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
he  had  just  laid  down.  He  must  here  beg 
permission  to  address  to  the  House  a  few 
words  personally  relating  to  himself.  In 
expressing  the  opinions  he  did  now  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  protection,  he 
said  nothing  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ments he  had  ever  expressed  in  that 
House.  Daring  the  three  years  in  which 
he  had  conducted  a  portion  of  the  public 
business  of  the  country,  nothing  in  this 
House  had  been  said  by  him  adverse  to 
the  opinion  he  expressed  now.  It  had 
been  his  lot  to  express  this  opinion 
amid  the  deadest  and  dullest  silence  of 
noble  Lords  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
while  it  received  the  cheers  of  the  noble 
Marquess  and  the  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House ;  when  noble 
Lords  beside  him  were  shaking  their 
heads  at  the  doctrine  which  he  put  forth, 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  nodding  acqui- 
escence. He  recollected  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  ho  was  called  upon  to  oppose 
a  Motion  made  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  sub- 
ject in  that  House,  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  declared  that  if  he  supported 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  was  not  because  he  loved  the  sentiments 
of  that  Vice  President  more,  but  that  he 
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detested  them  ;  but  that  he  did  detest, 
abhor,  and  utterly  abjure  them  some  few 
frai'tions  less  than  those  uf  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  During  the  eleven  years 
he  had  been  in  public  life,  he  had  not  in 
any  one  case  cxprosHinl  an  opinion  adverse 
to  that  whieh  he  now  held  on  this  question. 
He  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  for  an  agricultural 
constituency,  the  county  of  East  Lothian, 
and  never  to  them,  on  the  hustings  or  else- 
where, hod  he  uttered  a  word  adverse  to 
his  present  principles.  He  never  gave  a 
vote  on  the  Corn  Laws  but  one,  and  that 
wad  for  a  diminution  of  duty  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  protection  ;  and  the  very  first  Mo- 
tion he  had  had  the  honour  of  proposing  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  was  the  Canada 
Com  Bill.  He  asked  pardon  for  thus  oc- 
cupying their  attention  with  matters  per- 
sonal to  himself;  but  as  that  debate  had 
turned  so  much  on  inconsistency,  he 
thought  it  due  to  himself  to  say  thus  much. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  iu  him  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  temper 
of  the  House,  and  after  the  fatigue  it  had 
endured,  to  proceed  as  fully  as  he  should 
otherwise  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  in  illus- 
trating the  views  he  held  upon  this  question; 
but  he  did  feel  strongly  the  extreme  Lm- 
portancc  of  not  permitting  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  on  the  com- 
mercial policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  go  unanswered.  He  would 
not  go  into  all  the  details,  but  would  touch 
merely  on  two  or  three  of  the  points  urged 
by  the  noble  Lord.  But  he  had  stated  to 
their  Lordships  that  he  rested  wholly  on 
facts  for  the  principles  he  entertained.  He 
waa  prepared  to  go  into  the  question,  and 
to  deny  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country  had  risen  from  the  operation 
of  protection.  In  this  he  agreed  with  Lord 
Liveqiool,  who  was  not  usually  (}uotcd  by 
noble  Lords  on  such  a  question  as  this,  but 
who  had  said,  at  an  interview  respecting 
the  trade  in  wool,  he  thought  it  more  tlion 
doubtful  whether  the  prosperity  of  the  trade 
had  not  existed  in  despite  of,  and  not  in  con- 
sequence of,  protection.  He  was  prepared 
to  combat  the  statements  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  toaasert  that  with  respect  to  the  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  iron,  and  indeed  every 
branch  of  trade  in  the  country,  not  only 
did  they  not  flourish  by  reason  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  but  that  they  flourished 
as  that  protection  was  removed;  nay,  more, 
that  they  »eeme<l  to  flourish  all  the  better  in 
proportion  as  that  protection  was  removed, 
llis  noble  Friend  had  adverted  to  various 


points  in  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  he  mado 
certain  statements  as  to  the  price  of  wool 
and  timber,  and  ships  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
and  guano  ships,  the  whole  tendency  of 
which  was  to  impugn  the  good  effects  of 
that  Tariff,  and  to  show  that  protection  to 
native  industry  ought  to  be  continued.  He 
must  deny  the  soundness  of  these  state- 
ments. Two  years  ago,  a  noble  Lord  out 
of  the  House  remarked  on  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  butter,  and 
stated  that  that  increase  was  owing  to  the 
duty  having  been  lowered  ;  but  there  were 
two  reasons  why  that  effect  could  not  bo 
traced  to  the  reduction  of  duties.  The 
first  was,  that  the  duty  had  not  been  low- 
ered ;  the  second  was,  that  the  importation 
had  not  increased.  The  statements  now 
made  were  almost  as  unsound.  He  must 
regret  the  absence  of  his  noble  Friend  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  he  .would  endea- 
vour to  say  nothing  respecting  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  which  ought  not 
to  be  said  in  his  absence.  One  of  his  noble 
Friend's  statements  was,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made  it  hia 
boast  that  the  Tariff  of  1842  had  hod 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  prices  of  ar- 
ticles affected  by  it,  and  that  he  argued 
that  increased  competition  tended  to  raise 
the  prices  of  articles.  Now,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  made  no  such  state- 
ment. His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  alarm  that  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Tariff  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  lowering  prices,  those  prices 
had  not  been  lowered ;  and  he  distinctly 
stated  that  he  did  nut  mean  to  assert 
that  that  result  was  owing  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Tariff,  but  that  he  mentioned 
it  only  to  show  that  the  apprehensions  that 
were  felt  at  that  time  had  not  been  realized. 
His  noble  Friend  had  also  gone  into  a  state- 
ment to  show  the  effect  of  these  changes 
upon  the  prices  of  wool,  and  he  had  taken 
the  period  from  1819  to  1824,  when  a  pro- 
tecting duty  was  levied,  and  the  jirice  was 
1  s.  id.  per  pound,  and  hod  compared  it  with 
the  period  subsequent  to  1824,  when  the 
price  was  lOd.  But  the  statement  of  his 
noble  Friend  gave  neither  a  complete  nor 
correct  view  of  the  question.  This  he  now 
proposed  to  do.  He  now  held  in  his  hand 
a  paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  contiiining  the  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  wool  from  1818  to  1845;  and  the 
return  was  made  so  extensive  in  order  to 
comprise  the  three  different  rates  of  duty 
which  had  existed.  In  1818,  the  duty  was 
Id.  a  pound ;  in  1819,  it  was  raised  to  Od. 
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a  pound,  which  it  continued  till  1 824,  when 
the  duty  was  lowered  to  Id.,  and  that 
duty  remained  until  1844,  when  it  was 
finally  abolished.  Now,  when  the  duty  of 
6d.  a  pound  was  proposed,  those  who 
urged  that  a  protective  duty  was  neces- 
sary were  distinctly  told  by  those  who 
opposed  the  duty,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  lowering,  not  raising,  the  price ; 
for  that  foreign  wool  was  essentially  neces- 
sary for  combination  with  our  own  wools  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  home  wool  would  diminish  if  fo- 
reign wool  were  rendered  so  much  dearer 
by  the  increased  duty ;  for  the  foreign  wool 
would  be  excluded,  and  the  price  of  home 
would  accordingly  fall.  That  prophecy 
had  been  fully  realized.  The  price  in  1818, 
when  that  protective  duty  was  imposed, 
was  2s.  6d. ;  the  average  importation  of 
foreign  wool  being  about  24,000,000  lbs. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  high  duty, 
the  importation  fell  from  24,000,000  lbs. 
to  about  17,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  price 
of  home  grown  wool  fell  to  1».  id.  The 
consequence  was  that  our  woollens  were 
entirely  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the 
Continent;  and,  in  fact,  from  that  hour 
to  the  present  the  woollen  trade  had  never 
wholly  recovered  from  the  blow  then  in- 
flicted upon  it.  Ilis  noble  Friend  would 
have  found,  if  he  had  looked  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  subject,  and  had  adverted 
to  the  price  previous  to  the  high  duty  in 
1819,  that  the  price  had  begim  to  revive, 
not  to  fall,  upon  taking  off  the  high  duty 
of  Gd.  a  pound,  and  had  continued  to 
increase  up  to  1834,  when  it  was  1«.  3d. ; 
that  was  to  say,  the  price  was  as  high  with 
an  importation  of  42,684,247  lbs.,  as  when 
the  importation  was  only  47,000,000  lbs. 
The  price  was  now  1».  4d.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  under  the  low  duty  of  ^d.  per  lb.,  the 
price  was  2».  6d.  ;  under  the  high  duty  of 
6d.,  the  price  fell  to  It.  id.,  and  the  im- 
portation to  17,000,000  lbs.;  on  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  low  duty,  the  importation 
increased  ;  and  now,  when  it  has  reached 
42,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  the  price  is  as 
high  as  when  it  was  only  1 7.000,000  lbs. 
Whether,  therefore,  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
the  case  of  wool  made  out  his  position  that 
on  lowering  the  duty  on  importation  the 
price  fell,  he  would  leave  to  their  Lordships 
to  consider,  the  price  having  been  2s.  6d. 
under  a  low  duty  in  1818,  and  having 
fallen  to  1 «.  4d.  under  the  operation  of  a 
high  duty.  Then  his  noble  Friend  had 
said,  "  Look  to  the  case  of  timber,  you 
lowered  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  in 
Vol.  II. 


1842 ; "  and  then  the  noble  Lord  put  it  to 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  to  say  whether  the  prices  of 
Crown  timber  sold  in  England  had  not  to  a 
considerable  extent  fallen.  Now,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  held  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn, not  of  a  single  sale  of  timber,  but  of 
the  annual  contracts  for  the  whole  of  the 
British  navy.  The  price  of  oak  timber  from 
Tuscany  in  1841,  previous  to  the  lowering 
of  the  "duty,  was  121.  4s.  6d.  ;  in  1846 
it  was  10?.  14«.  8d.  Dantzic  oak  in  1841 
was  at  HI.;  in  1846  it  had  fallen  to  121. 
But  the  price  of  English  oak  in  1841  was 
121.  lis.  6d.;  in  1842,  12/.  14*.  id.;  in 
1843,  III.  Is.  id.;  in  1846  it  was  again 
121.  lis.  6d.,  showing  that  under  the  re- 
duction of  duty  the  price  of  British  oak  is 
as  good  now  as  it  was  before  that  reduc- 
tion was  made.  Those  were  the  contract 
prices. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My  noble 
Friend  was  speaking  of  sales  of  British 
timber. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  resumed 
by  saying  that  he  was  speaking  of  the 
Admiralty  contract  price  of  British  timber. 
Now,  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  contracts  were  precisely  the  same 
in  the  four  years  to  which  he  had  referred  ; 
and  however  the  contract  had  operated 
on  the  price  in  1841,  it  had  had  precisely 
the  same  effect  in  1846.  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  next  said,  "  See 
what  you  have  done  with  the  shipping 
interest ;  the  number  of  British  ships 
employed  in  the  Baltic  timber  trade  iu 
1839  was  612,  whilst  in  1845  it  had 
fallen  to  609  ;  the  number  of  foreign  ships 
was  566  in  1839,  and  in  1845  it  was 
1,845."  He  (Lord  Dalhousie)  did  not 
deny  that  there  were  more  foreign  than 
English  ships  employed  in  the  timber 
trade ;  but  their  Lordships  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  timber  trade  was  peculiar, 
and  that  those  foreign  ships  were  of  small 
capacity,  and  unfit  for  any  other  purpose ; 
they  were  in  many  cases  kept  afloat  by 
the  cargo  they  carried.  However,  the 
whole  amount  of  our  shipping  trade  gene- 
rally with  the  Baltic  had  not  diminished. 
In  1842,  as  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  the  Tariff,  the  British  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltic  trade  amounted  to  3,519, 
with  a  tonnage  of  613,000;  and  in  1844 
the  number  of  British  ships  was  4,424. 
(being  an  increase  of  about  1,000,)  with  a 
tonnage  of  818,000,  being  an  increase  of 
200,000  tonnage.  So  much  as  respected  the 
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trade  with  the  Baltic.  But  perhaps  their 
Lordships  would  permit  him  to  rcmd  an  ex- 
tract which  must  hare  greater  authority 
than  anjthing  he  eouhl  say,  inannach  as  it 
WMSMled  of  obaerrations  stated  at  a  bnsi- 
ncM  meeting,  and  related  to  a£ur*  in  which 
the  mterect  of  the  parties  present  were 
eoaeerned.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Dock 
Ceaipaajr  at  Lirorpool.  tho  Chaimian  said 
dwt  aoae  snrprite  had  heen  expressed  at 
dM  inereaaa  of  100.000  tonnage  talked  of 
some  time  since ;  but  he  now  had  to  deal 
with  an  increase,  not  of  100,000,  but  of 
huntlreds  of  thousands ;  the  increase  in  six 
months,  from  June  to  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  having  exceeded  that  of 
any  prenoos  period,  inasmnch  as  it  showed 
an  iocteue  of  600  vessels  and  209,409 
tonnage  over  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  Now,  what  were 
the  expectations  of  these  parties  under  a 
relaxation  of  the  protective  laws  ?  Did 
they  expect  it  would  be  injurions  to  the 
shipping  interest  ?  No !  The  Chairman 
proceeded  to  say,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  afibrded  accommodation,  in  the  same 
proportion  they  would  draw  trade  to  the 
port  of  Liverpool ;  and  supposing  that 
at  no  distant  period  tho  rates  of  duty 
on  other  foreign  productions,  which  were 
BOW  virtually  excluded,  should  be  modified, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
divine,  whenever  those  duties  should  be  re- 
duced, what  accommodation  would  be  re- 
paired at  tlic  port  of  Liverpool,  which  stood 
in  the  pre-eminent  situation  of  having  203 
aoroa  of  dock  with  fifWen  miles  of  quay- 
way.  Afler  this  evidence  from  prac- 
tical men.  would  their  Lordships  say  that 
the  Tariff  of  1842  had  been  injurious 
to  the  shipping  interest  ?  Next,  witli 
resptct  to  the  number  of  ships  that 
haa  heen  built,  his  noble  Friend,  when 
alluding  to  this  subject,  took  tho  Returns 
that  were  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and 
■•id,  "  Look  here  at  the  comparison  from 
the  year*  1833,  and  the  two  years  since 
the  Tariff;  up  to  1S42  there'has  been  a 
biennial  increase  of  tonnage  arootmting  to 
197.000,  whikt  m  the  two  yeers  after  the 
tariff  tha  inercaia  haa  only  baen  17,000 
toBHun."  That  waa  true;  hot  the  ex- 
jImitiI^  of  the  riiiiainslaiMS  waa  this: — 
In  the  foar  years  fixim  1839  onward,  there 
waa  imaMoae  ■yaciilatiim  m  shipbuilding. 
So  marked  and  so  inordinate  was  diat  in- 
craasa.  diat  an  application  was  made 
for  dM  levying  of  datiea  vpon  colonial 
shipping,  and  a  Committee  was  aetnally 
wpoiated  in  tho  other  House  to  inquire 


into  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest, 
when  the  speculation  to  which  I  have  ad* 
verted  was  stated  in  evidence  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  depression.  In 
1843,  there  was  a  reaction.  That  was  die 
reason  whv  the  tonnage  appeared  to  he 
small  in  the  two  years  referred  to;  bat 
if,  howevo',  their  Lordships  ccmpared 
1843  with  1845,  instead  of  comparing 
1842  with  1844,  they  would  sceonliBgly 
find  that,  instead  of  there  being  an  in- 
crease of  17.000  tonnage  only,  the  in- 
crease  was  126.684  tonnage.  In  1845 
it  reached  198,156  tons.  The  noble 
Lord  then  referred  to  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping in  the  guano  trade,  and  he  said, 
"You  have  but  17,000  tons  added  to  your 
shipping,  and  tou  have  employed  in  the 
guano  trade  219.000  tons.  Now  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two  items 
— the  one  was  the  amount  of  sliips  built, 
the  other  the  amount  of  those  employed  in 
the  gtiano  trade.  Their  Lordships  could 
not  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  amount 
of  trade  from  the  number  of  ships  actually 
building.  For  concluding  accurately  as  to 
the  activity  of  trade,  tlteir  Lordships  must 
look  to  the  number  of  ships  really  em- 
ployed, which  was  the  only  safe  test  in 
the  matter.  In  1839  the  tonnage  was 
2,756,533.  Under  the  Toriff  it  had  in- 
creased in  1845  to  3,669.000.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  He  now 
came  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject. 
His  noble  Friend,  after  stating  his  propo- 
sitions with  respect  to  protection  of  native 
industry,  proceeded  to  apply  those  obsarr- 
ations  to  the  laws  upon  com.  He  stated, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  were  high 
authorities  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  oft  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  com ;  and  he  instanced  Lord  Chatham. 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Ue  (Lord 
Dalhousie)  estimated  quite  as  highly  as 
any  noble  Lord  in  that  House,  and  had 
as  deep  and  sincere  a  veneration  as  any 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  but  he 
could  not  attribute  to  those  ancestors, 
even  to  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  among 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  faculty  of 
omniscience  ;  and  ho  said  that  nothing 
less  than  omniacienea  oould  have  enabled 
him  to  pronounce  as  to  those  fiscal  and 
commercial  r^^lations  which  would  be 
best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  society 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  As 
to  general  principles  of  policy,  or  the 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice— 
as  to  the  principle,  for  instance,  by  which 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  b«  b»> 
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cured,  the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham  was 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight ;  hut  as  to 
the  question  of  the  policj  of  a  com  law, 
or  any  other  restrictive  law,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Lord  Chatham  to  foresee  what 
would  be  required  by  the  state  of  society 
as  it  now  exists.  Then  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  adverted  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1787,  or  who  read  his  speeches, 
to  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  now  he 
would  have  been  the  foremost  to  advo- 
cate the  policy  which  had  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  weight  of  his  vast  influence  and 
his  gigantic  talents  towards  carrying  this 
policy  into  effect.  Another  authority  had 
been  referred  to,  that  of  Mr.  lluskisson.  Mr. 
Hoskisson  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  did 
not  therefore  lie  under  the  disability  to 
which  he  had  referred.  But  he  (the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie)  willingly  appealed  to  him — 
he  called  from  the  grave,  his  voice — the 
voice  of  the  mighty  dead — in  order  to  show 
that  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  circurastancee  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  in  the  present  eondition  of 
the  country,  was  exactly  such  as  he,  if  ho 
had  lived,  would  himself  have  pursued.  In 
1814,  Mr.  Lluskisson  said,  that  while  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  encouraged 
and  forced  by  protections  and  by  restric- 
tions upon  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
laws  relating  to  com  should  be  excepted  ; 
but  he  also  said,  that  if  other  commo- 
dities were  subjected  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  leaving  agri- 
cultural produce  to  find  its  own  level.  He 
begged  to  adduce  to  their  Lordships,  as 
another  authority  on  this  subject,  a  noble 
Lord  whoso  name  he  was  sure  would  be 
received  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  that 
of  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  of  en- 
larged experience,  and  great  and  varied 
powers  of  mind — he  meant  the  late  Lord 
Lauderdale.  That  noble  Lord  was  as 
strong  an  advocate  of  the  Com  Laws  as 
anybody ;  but  a  reference  to  his  works 
will  shoiw  that  he  advocated  them  solely 
because  he  thought,  that  while  protection 
was  extended  to  other  interests,  it  ought 
not  to  be  withdrawn  from  agriculture  ;  and 
he  distinctly  indicated  his  opinion,  that  as 
soon  as  protection  was  removed  from  other 
articles,  it  should  be  removed  from  agricul- 
ture also.  A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashburton) 
who  sat  beside  him,  repeating  a  statement 
which   wa<  made  on  a  preceding  night, 


said  that  they  were  going  to  do  that  which 
no  country  on  earth  ever  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  do — namely,  establish  a  free 
trade  in  corn ;  and  he  asked  them  to  solve 
the  question  what  they  were  to  do  in  cheap 
years,  when  the  ports  of  this  country  were 
the  only  ports  open  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  cited  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  from  Turkey  round  to  Russia, 
stating  that  each  and  all  of  them  had  a  com 
law,  and  that  statement  had  been  repeated 
to-night.  Now,  it  was  quite  trae  that 
each  and  all  of  them  had  a  Com  Law  ;  but 
what  sort  of  com  laws  were  they  ?  Were 
they  anything  like  the  Com  Law  in  this 
country  ?  No,  they  were  nothing  like  it. 
There  was  hardly  one  of  them  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  hardly  one 
of  them  excluded  corn  the  produce  of 
other  conntrics  in  the  years  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  referred.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  held  in  his  hand  a 
statement  of  the  various  com  laws  in 
Europe,  which  he  would  read  to  their 
Lordships.  In  Turkey  there  was  a  duty 
upon  com,  as  upon  every  other  article,  of  5 
per  cent,  ad  valorem;  but  in  the  Danubian 
provinces  of  Turkey,  (which  he  begged  their 
Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  were  the  corn- 
growing  provinces,)  and  where,  if  any- 
where, a  protection  duty  would  be  found, 
the  duty  was  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
there  was  no  point  which  the  population 
of  those  provinces  held  with  greater  te- 
nacity than  their  right  to  have  the  duty 
at  3  instead  of  5  per  cent.  How  his 
noble  P'riend  could  draw  any  argument 
in  favour  of  protection  from  this  source, 
he  declared  he  could  not  see.  The  Papal 
States  of  Italy  admitted  com  free  when 
the  price  was  4St.  per  quarter.  In  the 
Two  Sicilies  the  duty  was  about  8*.  per 
quarter.  In  Sardinia  there  was  a  duty  of 
5s.  per  quarter.  In  Tuscany  the  duty  was 
a  mere  fraction.  In  Greece  it  was  2d.  a 
quarter;  and  in  Austria  3«.  per  quarter; 
and  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  observe 
that  Austria,  possessing  the  rich  corn- 
growing  provinces  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Galicia,  nevertheless  in  the 
ports  of  Venice,  Fiume,  and  Trieste, 
granted  admission  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  free  of  all  duty. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  remarked  that 
Trieste  was  a  free  port. 

The  Earl  OF  DALHOUSIE  repUod  that 
he  was  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  the  corn 
was  admitted  not  into  the  ports  only,  but 
into  the  interior  without  the  payment  of 
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any  duty.  In  S])ain  and  Portugal  there 
was  a  total  prohibition  ;  and  here  he  wished 
simply  to  mention  one  fact  as  showing 
what  was  the  advantai^  or  disadrantnge  of 
this  description  of  protective  duty  on  corn. 
The  fact  rested  on  the  authority  of  official 
papers  before  their  Lordships,  and  it  was 
this — that  from  Portugal  and  Spain  corn 
nscd  to  be  purchased  in  the  port  of  New 
York  at  4s.  6</.  per  bushel,  and  brought 
for  the  supply  of  Andalusia;  while  wheat  was 
to  he  had  on  the  plains  of  Castile  at  1$.  6«I. 
per  bushel,  but  which  was  entirely  useless, 
because  from  the  high  cost  of  carriage  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a  port  where 
it  could  meet  a  profitable  sale.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Belgium  had  a  corn 
law,  and  moreover  a  sliding  scale;  but  free 
importation  was  allowed  when  wheat  was 
33«.  a  quarter.  A  nearly  similar  regula- 
tion was  adopted  in  Holland.  In  Mecklen- 
burgh  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  was  levied  ;  in 
Hanover  Gn.  a  quarter ;  and  in  Denmark 
3*.  a  quarter.  In  France  there  was  a 
high  protective  duty.  In  Russia,  a  duty 
of  14*.  a  quarter  was  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  wheat.  These  were  true ;  but 
were  these  countries  in  the  habit  of  re- 
gulating their  duties  upon  the  system  ad- 
Tocated  in  that  House?  No;  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  further  back  than  the 
piwent  year  to  show  how  diifcreut  was 
their  policy.  One  of  the  earliest  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Holland  this 
year  was  altogether  to  suspend  the  Corn 
Laws.  In  Russia  also — hermetically  sealed 
Russia — the  duties  on  the  importation 
of  com  were  altogether  removed ;  and  in 
Belgium  the  Chambers  were  convoked  in 
order  to  remit  for  a  year  the  duties  on 
com.  What  analogy  was  there,  then, 
in  the  course  pursued  by  these  countries 
in  favour  of  a  permanent  protecting  duty 
upon  corn,  or  between  their  corn  laws  and 
those  which  it  was  desired  by  many  of 
their  Lordships  to  maintain?  And  what 
was  the  cause  of  their  suspension  of  the 
importation  duties?  Did  it  arise  from  any 
great  failure  of  the  com  crops  ?  No  ;  but 
from  the  very  same  cause  which  had  been 
treated  with  such  distrast  and  discredit  in 
that  House^the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
And  yet  some  noble  Lords  believed  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, while  foreign  countries  were  so 
acting,  to  have  come  down  to  Parliament 
and  to  have  aske<l  the  com  consumers  of 
Great  Britain  to  grant  vast  sums  of  money 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Irish  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  maintained 


a  duty  of  18*.  a  quarter  upon  wheat. 
There  was  no  alternative  between  that 
course  and  the  suspension  of  the  Com 
Law  for  a  time  ;  and  he  would  ask 
whether,  if  such  a  suspension  had  been 
adopted  in  this  kingdom,  it  would  not 
have  been  utterly  impossible  ever  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Com  Laws  to  their 
fomier  position?  It  had  been  stated  very 
powerfully  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  it  had 
been  frequently  repeated  by  other  noble 
Lords  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
main  object  6f  a  Corn  Law  was  to  prevent 
a  country  from  being  dependent  upon  fo- 
reign countries  for  their  supplies  of  com ; 
and  the  permanence  of  the  law  of  1842 
had  been  advocatetl  on  the  ground  that, 
under  the  operation  of  that  law,  this  object 
had  been  attained.  It  was  said  that  the 
quantity  of  com  produced  in  this  country 
was  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
populotion  ;  and  a  noble  Friend  of  his 
stated  that  the  importations  of  corn  for  the 
last  twenty  years  had  averaged  1 ,070,000 
quarters  per  annum  ;  while  during  the  last 
year  it  had  only  been  308,000  quarters. 
From  this  circumstance  the  inference  was 
drawn  that  of  late  years  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  supplies  had  been  diminished, 
and  that  production  had  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  But  they 
could  not  draw  a  correct  inference  from  a 
single  average  extending  over  so  long  a 
period  as  twenty-one  years.  The  only  way 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result  was  to 
take  averages,  as  far  as  they  could,  for 
equal  periods.  Ho  held  in  his  hand  a 
return  of  the  importations  of  com  into  this 
country  from  1791  to  1840,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  the  first  ten  years,  from 
1791  to  1800,  the  annual  average  import- 
ations were  470,000  quarters  ;  from  1801 
to  1810,  555,000  quarters  ;  from  1811  to 
1820,  429,000  quarters;  from  1821  to 
1 830,  534,000  quarters;  and  from  1831  to 
1840,  908,000  quarters.  Now,  in  the  five 
years  from  1841  to  1845,  partly  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  Cora  Law,  the  average 
importation  had  been  1,807,000  quarters 
annually,  of  which  1,583,000  quarters  had 
been  admitted  for  consumption.  In  the  four 
years  from  1842  to  1845,  under  the  new 
Corn  Law,  the  average  quantity  annually 
entered  for  consumption  has  been  1 ,064,500 
quarters.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from  1791 
to  1841  the  largest  annual  importation  was 
908,(t00  quarters,  while  in  the  lost  four 
years  the  annual  average  entry  for  con- 
sumption has  been  not  less  than  1 ,064,000 
quarters.     It  was  therefore  evident,  upon 
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the  face  of  these  returns,  that  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  corn  was  increasing,  that 
our  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
demand,  and  that  the  existing  law  did  not 
render  us  independent  of  supplies  from  other 
countries.  Now  he  would  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  for  a  single  moment  this 
question  of  dependence  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. How  many  trades  and  employments 
of  life  were  there  with  respect  to  which 
they  were  almost  hopelessly  and  entirely 
dependent  for  supplies  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries ?  Let  them  take  the  case  of  the  wool- 
len trade.  There  was  not  one  of  their 
Lordships  who  was  not  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  the  coat  ho  wore. 
Nay,  there  was  not  one  of  their  Lordships' 
footmen  who,  if  they  were  to  propose  to 
them  to  become  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  of  wool,  and  to  wear  clothes  made 
of  home  wool,  would  not  give  warning  to- 
morrow. But  wore  they  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  with  regard  to  the 
cotton  manufacture  ?  His  noble  Friend 
had  stated  that  the  annual  imports  of 
cotton  wool  into  this  country  amounted 
to  many  millions  of  pounds.  Did  not  this 
fact  show  how  entirely,  and  hopelessly, 
they  were  dependent  upon  foreigners  for 
their  supply  ?  So  it  was  with  respect  to 
silk.  So  it  was  in  a  great  degree  with 
respect  to  flai.  They  could  not  even 
carry  on  a  war  or  fire  a  shot  without  being 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply  for  the  ar- 
ticles used  in  war.  This  country  was 
dependent  upon  her  exports  and  imports 
in  a  great  degree  for  her  revenue,  and  she 
was  therefore  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  her  credit. 
And  has  it  been  the  case  that  in  war 
foreign  nations  have  stopped  our  supplies  ? 
From  1812  to  1814  they  were  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  from  which  this  coun- 
try drew  her  supplies  of  cotton.  Would 
it  not  have  been  death  and  destruction  to 
them  if  the  United  States  had  stopped  the 
supply  of  cotton  to  this  country  ?  But 
that  had  not  been  the  case  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  1812  we  imported  61 ,000,000  lbs. ; 
in  1813,  50.000,000  lbs.;  and  in  1814, 
53,000,000  lbs.  The  China  war  was  an- 
other example,  and  our  supplies  of  tea 
during  the  period  of  the  war  were  as  great 
as  in  any  year  preceding.  The  same 
principle  would  govern  other  nations  with 
respect  to  com.  If  wo  were  dependent 
upon  them  for  our  supplies,  we  could  get 
what  we  wanted,  notwithstanding  they 
were  at  war  with  us,  as  had  been  the  case 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon.     But  then 


his  noble"  Friend  said,  "  Look  at  the 
price!"  Why,  at  other  times  the  price 
was  as  high  as  in  any  of  the  years  his 
noble  Friend  had  quoted.  The  price,  too, 
had  no  effect  upon  the  argument,  which 
was,  that  if  we  were  at  war  with  other 
countries  we  could  not  obtain  supplies  of 
com  at  all.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  whole 
of  Europe,  large  imports  of  core  came  in 
every  year.  Even  in  1810  we  had  im- 
portations, and  importations  too  from 
Franco  itself ;  and  he  maintained  that,  if 
this  country  again  required  foreign  sup- 
plies, those  supplies  would  be  got.  The 
Government  had  been  reproached  for  not 
stating  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  price 
of  corn  would  be  under  the  new  system. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  answer  any  demand 
so  unreasonable,  or  to  pronounce  what  the 
actual  and  specific  price  of  corn  would  be. 
He  would  also  respectfully  ask  their  Lord- 
ships whether  they  were  quite  entitled  to 
demand  that  information  from  him  ?  Would 
they  have  been  prepared  in  any  given 
year,  under  the  present  system,  to  say 
what  the  price  would  be  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing ?  It  had  been  stated  that,  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  the  averugo 
price  of  wheat  was  o7s.  But  what  con- 
solation was  it  to  the  farmer  to  be  tuld 
what  was  the  average  price  during  a  scries 
of  years,  if  it  had  been  racing  up  and 
down  the  scale  during  that  period  ?  In 
one  year  the  price  had  been  66«. ;  three 
years  after  46*.,  in  the  next  it  was  39*., 
and  in  three  years  again  70«.  How  could 
their  Lordships,  when  there  had  been  such 
fluctuations  under  a  system  the  boast  of 
which  was  that  it  prevented  fluctuation, 
ask  him  to  name  a  specific  price  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  Go  to  the 
last  Bill. 

The  Eakl  of  DALIIOUSIE  said,  that 
if  he  did  not  mistake,  the  noble  Duke  had 
predicted  precisely  the  same  effects  from 
the  Bill  of  1842,  as  he  now  prophesied 
from  the  operation  of  the  present  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 
never  did  anything  of  the  sort.  He  did 
not  vote  for  that  Bill ;  but  ho  probably 
should  have  done  so  if  he  had  happened  to 
have  been  in  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  DALIIOUSIE  thought 
the  noble  Duke  had  voted  against  that 
Bill  ;  but  it  was  immaterial  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument.  He  would  go 
to  the  last  Bill.  The  present  law  had 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  whole 
system  of  averages  was  a  fiction.      The 
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noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  boasted  of 
the  great  fixodncM  and  itcodincBs  of  price 
that  had  foUowod  the  Uw  of  1842.  The 
•Teram  price  of  the  last  year,  50«.  lOcf., 
had  a^  been  pointed  to  a*  a  proof  of  the 
abundance  of  com  in  this  country.  He 
maintained  that  that  price  of  50».  was  no 
index  whatever  to  the  actual  quantity  of 
com,  or  to  the  steadinexR  of  price  :  it  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  tlie  qua- 
lity. He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  for  the 
ket  twelve  months  of  the  average  prices 
at  the  different  returning  market  towns, 
not  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  in  each 
town,  but  of  the  highest  average  and  the 
lowest  average  price  rcturncKl  in  each 
week  from  the  returning  towns,  each  town 
giving,  of  course,  one  nvernge  price.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  that  period  the  dif- 
ference was  fi"om  15<.  to  18«.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  the  difference  was  from  68*. 
to  48«.  ;  and  in  the  week  ending  the  29th, 
from  69*.  to  3&«.  In  January,  1846,  the 
difference  in  the  first  week  was  between 
69*.  and  44*. ;  in  the  next,  67*.  to  40*. ; 
and  in  the  next,  71«.  to  42t. ;  and  during 
other  periods  of  the  same  year,  the  differ- 
ence, instead  of  ranging  at  near  15t.,  as 
in  former  periods,  was  as  much  as  25i<., 
26t.,  28(.,  30».,  31«.,  and  so  on,  while 
on  the  28th  of  March,  it  wns  between  69«. 
and  32(.,  or  a  difference  of  37t.  In  the 
face  of  these  facts  to  talk  of  having  equalized 
prices  by  means  of  this  law  was  a  gross 
fallacy.  Ho  had  also  the  further  evidence 
of  the  contract  price  from  the  Victualling 
Office  for  the  years  1843,  1844,  1845, 
and  1846,  to  nhow  that  the  official  price 
of  50«.  ]0d.  was  no  accurate  index  of  the 
real  supply  and  price.  In  January,  1843, 
the  price  of  red  wheat  was  21.  9s.  3d. ;  in 
February,  1844,  21.  17 1.  \0d.;  in  184.5, 
21.  6«.  \0d.  ;  and  in  Febmary,  1846, 
3(.  5*.  5d. ;  and  in  whito  wheat  the  price 
in  May.  1843,  was  21.  15«.;  in  Mav,  1845, 
2l.St.;  in  May.  1846.  .*«.  1 1«.  He  therefore 
altogether  repudintcd  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  fix  a  price.  With  respect  to  the  genenU 
OMratioa  the  law  was  likely  to  have,  he  was 
Wipatod  t«  agree  with  the  late  Kori 
Spaaoer  in  the  opinion  he  had  formerly 
Mpreiaed  in  that  IIonHe,  that  everything 
M  regarded  price  would  remain  not  very 
far  from  whore  it  was,  and  that  the 
advantage  of  the  BMaaore  wadd  ooasict  not 
in  ginns  that  '  cheap  bread  '  for  which 
there  bad  beea  a  ory,  but  in  the  steaxlioess 
of  trade,  aad  the  eneowragMnent  which  the 
agricttltare  of  the  conatry  would  derive  from 
tke  increaaed  etimulus  given  by  it  to  oar 


roanufaoturcB.  One  false  ])remise  seemed  to 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  arguments  on 
this  question — it  was,  that  there  would  bo 
an  enormous  importation  of  foreign  grain 
under  this  measure.  Whence  was  this 
supply  to  come  ?  It  seemed  to  he  generally 
assumed  that  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Russia,  some  Austrian  provinces,  and  the 
United  States,  were  the  countries  from 
which  the  grain  was  to  come.  But  noble 
Lords  who  entertained  those  apprehensions 
never  attempted  to  state  in  what  quan- 
tities this  grain  would  come,  and  where  it 
was  to  come  from.  He  maintAineil  that 
no  such  quantities  as  were  anticipated 
could  or  would  come.  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  1828, 
visited  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, by  order  of  the  Government,  and 
reported  that  they  could  not  send  to 
this  country  a  larger  quantity  than  they 
then  sent.  In  1842,  another  gentleman 
was  sent  to  the  same  countries  to  make 
the  same  inquiries;  the  result  was  em- 
bodied in  the  consulate  returns,  and  it  was 
there  stated  that  tlic  whole  average  amount 
which  those  countries  could  send  to  this 
country  was  2,200,000  quarters  of  g^ain. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  contradict, 
not  the  general  assertion,  but  the  facts 
stated  by  that  gentleman,  to  show  that  no 
great  quantity  could  be  imported  into  this 
country  at  all.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ualhousie) 
prefectly  credited  the  statement  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  as  to  the  virgin  soil  and 
fertile  plains  to  be  found  in  various  countries 
in  Europe.  He  did  not  dispute  that  there 
were  millions  on  millions  of  acres  on  which 
com  might  he  raised ;  but  what  wns  their 
value  if  the  corn  was  not  attainable  ?  As 
well  might  noble  Lords  point  to  the  plains 
of  South  America,  w^here  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cattle  were  roaming  about, 
and  argue  that  under  the  new  law  these 
thousands  and  thousands  would  he  imported 
here.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  capacity 
of  those  countries  which  were  so  dr(»uied ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  abundance ;  but 
distance  rendere«l  the  capacity  and  tlie 
abundance  unavailable.  He  would  not  fa- 
tigue their  Lordships  with  calculations  as 
to  trade  and  carrying  charges.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ])r<Kluco  of  Germany,  and  of 
Hungary,  which  found  an  exit  northward, 
it  went  by  rivers,  which  in  winter  were 
frozen,  and  in  summer  were  during  long 
periods  dried  up  for  navigation.  That 
which  found  an  exit  southward  was  trans- 
ported in  bullock-carts  a  distance  of  250 
miles  by  a  very  tedious  mode  of  con- 
veyance,   raising  the  charges   to  a  verj 
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high  amount.  So  that  though  in  those 
countries  the  produce  was  large  it  was  to- 
tally useless.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  Spain  :  no  country  could  be  more  fer- 
tile ;  but  though  com  could  be  got  at  a 
very  moderate  rate  in  Castile,  yet  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  the  markets,  as  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Jacobs 's  report,  the  price  it 
would  have  reached  rendered  it  more  pro- 
fitable for  consumers  to  obtain  their  sup- 
ply from  America.  In  the  continental  coun- 
tries of  which  so  much  was  said,  cultivation 
was  carried  on  by  serfs ;  neither  they  nor 
their  landlords  had  means  for  improving 
agriculture;  their  implements  were  of 
the  rudest  kind ;  and  he  did  venture  to 
think,  tliat  nothing  had  been  stated  by 
any  noble  Lord  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony of  the  official  documents  long  since 
laid  on  the  Table,  to  the  fact  that  the 
quantities  of  com  introduced  from  those 
countries  would  be  extremely  limited,  and 
that  the  price  at  which  they  could  be 
brought  was  above  anything  that  would 
yield  such  a  return  as  to  encourage  im- 
])ortation.  Their  Lordships  had  heard  it 
stated  the  other  evening,  that  5,000,000 
of  quarters  could,  in  three  years,  be 
brought  into  this  country,  purchased  at 
Galatz,  where  the  com  was  produced  at  a 
price  of  14«.,  and  of  excellent  quality.  He 
would  not  read  letters  to  their  Lord- 
ships, but  he  would  lay  before  them  docu- 
ments infinitely  more  authoritative,  namely, 
actual  bills  of  sale.  He  held  three  of  these 
in  his  hand  in  reference  to  cargoes  of  grain 
imported  from  Galatz.  They  were  pur- 
chased in  the  abundant  year,  1844.  They 
were  not  detained  in  warehouse,  yet  on 
each  transaction  there  was  a  loss  to  a  very 
great  extent.  They  were  sold  on  account 
of  Mr.  R.  Gardner,  Manchester.  The  first 
was  purchased  on  July  29,  1844,  and  the 
price  paid  was  not  lis.,  but  2ls.  and 
23».  9d.  per  quarter.  They  were  sold 
in  bond  on  October  25,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  loss  was  10«.  id.  per  quarter. 
Another  cargo,  purchased  in  June,  1844, 
for  23«.  9d.,  was  sold  on  October  12, 
and  the  balance  of  loss  was  14«.  lid. 
per  quarter.  A  third  cargo  purchased 
about  the  same  time  with  the  others  for 
23$.  9d.  per  quarter,  was  sold  after  a 
similar  interval,  when  the  balance  of  loss 
was  12».  3d.  per  quarter.  There  were  the 
invoices  sent  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of 
high  respectability;  but  they  bore  evidence 
on  their  face  of  the  respectability  of  the 
parties  and  the  transaction  itself,  for  the 
agents   in    the   transaction  were  Messrs. 


Baring  Brothers.  But  supposing  there 
was  a  large  importation,  it  was  not  an 
entire  surplus.  The  population  was  in- 
creasing, and  it  was  necessary  to  find  in- 
creasing supplies.  And  abroad  the  same 
necessity  would  be  felt.  [Lord  Ashbcr- 
TOS  observed,  they  did  not  consume  wheat 
abroad.]  If  they  grew  for  themselves, 
they  could  not  grow  wheat  to  send  it 
here.  In  the  course  of  late  years  the 
population  of  the  different  countries  which 
were  regarded  with  such  apprehensions 
had  greatly  increased.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Russia,  Norway,  the  German  States, 
and  all  the  others.  The  population  of 
Prussia  had  increased  from  12,000,000,  in 
1825,  to  15,000,000,  in  1843.  In  Austria 
it  increased,  between  1820  and  1840, 
from  30,000,000  to  37,000,000.  In 
Russia  from  56,000,000,  in  1827,  to 
59,000,000,  in  1837.  In  France,  from 
31,000,000,  in  1826,  to  35,000,000,  in 
1845.  But  there  was  another  consider- 
ation which  had  not  been  fully  dwelt 
upon  in  this  debate  with  the  weight  that 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  that 
was,  the  increase  of  our  own  population. 
There  had  been  a  total  failure  of  proof  to 
show  that  they  could  adapt  fresh  land  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increased  population, 
or  that  they  could  increase  the  produce  of 
that  land  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Sanitary  Report  (p.  330)  says — 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe,  that  as  the 
whole  population  grows  in  age,  the  annual  in- 
crca-se  in  numbers  may  be  deemed  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  annual  increase  of  numbers  of  the  ave- 
rape  ages  of  the  community.  If  they  were  main- 
tainc<l  on  the  existing  average  of  territory  to  the 
popuhktion  in  England,  the  additional  numbers 
would  require  an  annual  extension  of  one  flfty- 
seventb  of  the  present  territory  of  Great  Britain, 
possessing  the  average  extent  of  roads,  commons, 
hills,  and  unproductive  land.  The  extent  of  new 
territory  required  annually  would  form  a  county 
larger  than  .Surrey,  or  Leicester,  or  Nottingham, 
or  lleroford,  or  Cambridge,  and  nearly  as  large  as 
Warwick. 

"  To  feed  the  annually  increased  population, 
supposing  it  to  consume  the  same  proportions  of 
meat  that  is  consumed  by  the  imputation  of  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity,  (a  consumption  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  below  the  average  of  the  con- 
sumption in  the  metropolis,)  the  influx  of  230,000 
of  new  population  will  require  for  their  consump- 
tion an  annual  increase  of  27,327  head  of  cattle, 
70,319  sheep,  64,715  lambs,  and  7,194  calves,  to 
raise  which  an  annual  increase  of  81,000  acreso; 
good  pasture  land  would  be  required." 

In  the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  po- 
pulation in  each  duennial  period.  Did 
their  Lordships  realize  the  fact  that, 
since    this    Bill,    now    under    cousidera- 
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tion,  was  intrwluccJ  to  Parliament,  there 
were    IfKt.OOO    and    upwards    more     to 
feed  ?     Was  it  in  their  jMiwer  to  increase 
the  produce  of  the  country  in  the  same 
proportion  ?   No  proof  of  that  had  ever  been 
attempted.     He  did  not  believe  that  that 
immenso    increa.«e  of   supply   would  take 
place ;  but  if  it  did,  would  it  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  of  population 
that  was  constantly  Koi^K  ""  •     l^*''*"'*'  ''g 
left    this  part  of  the    Bubject,   he   would 
direct   their   Lordships'  attention    to    the 
question  of  supjdy  from  the  United  States. 
He    knew    that    it    was    usual    to    treat 
the    United    States    as   an   inexhaustible 
source  of  food.     Such,  however,  was  not 
the   experience   of   past   years,    nor   was 
it    the    opinion    in    the    United     States 
themselves.     The  wheat  producing  States 
were  limited  to  certain  districts  of  country 
— they  were  all  in  the  extreme  west ;  and, 
consequently,  whatever  was  produced  there 
could  not  reach  this  country  from  their 
own  ports  except  at  a  large  charge.     Let 
them  trace  what  had  been  the  increase  of 
supply  and  of  export  in  that  country  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.     He  had  the 
official  tables  of  the  States  before  him  for 
the  period  from   1791   to  1840;   and,  al- 
though it  appeared   that   the  increase  in 
produce  had   been  enormous,  as  was  ad- 
mitted, yet  the  increase  of  population  had 
been  concurrent ;  and  it  appeared  that  now 
they  had  for  export  a  smaller  amount  than 
they  had  fifty  years  ago.     In   1790  the 
population  was  3,900,000,  and  the  wheat 
exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
4,750,000  bushels,  being  28  per  cent,  of 
the  whole   produce.     In   1810  the  popu- 
lation had   risen   to  7,000,000,    and  the 
amount  of  wheat  exported  was  4,000,000 
of  bushels,  being  1 4J  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
produce.      In    1820   the    population   was 
9,600,000:  the  exnort  of  wheat,  5,900,000 
bushels,  being  15j  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
produce.     lu  1840  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  1 7,000,000,  and  the  amount  of 
wheat  exported  was  only   11,000,000  of 
bnaheU,  or  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pro- 
dnee,  that  is  to  say,  only  one-half  what  it 
was  formerly.     That  was  tlic  amoinit  of 
wheat   exiMirtcd    by    the    United    States; 
and  yet   they   were  not  without  markets 
to  enconraj(e  exp<irt  during  that  time,  for 
the  mftrkets  of  Cuba,  of  our  own  West  In- 
die*, and  of  South  America,  were  thrown 
open    to  them.      Their    Lonlships    would 
see,  then,  that,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation  that  was  going  on   in  the   United 
States,  the  increase  of  produce  would  be 


required  at  home,  and  there  would  be  no- 
thing like  the  enormous  exportation  that 
was  expected  from  them  into  this  country. 
Again,  the  prices  of  New  York  ruled  at 
about  40«. ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  there 
would  be  the  cost  of  carriage  before  it 
could  reach  this  country ;  so  that,  as  with  re- 
spect to  the  Continent,  the  expectation  of 
an  enormous  importation  was  not  borne  out 
by  facts.  But  then  it  was  said,  "  Why 
try  this  experiment  m  this  great  country  ? 
lie  answered,  it  was  not  now  tried  for  the 
first  time.  It  had  been  tried  hero  be- 
fore, ond  had  perfectly  succeeded ;  for 
from  1766  to  1791,  we  had  practically 
an  entirely  free  trade  in  corn.  No  doubt 
taxation  at  that  time  was  not  so  heavy 
as  now  ;  but  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
writers  of  that  period,  that  it  did  weigh 
heavily  upon  labour  here  as  compared  with 
labour  on  the  Continent.  At  that  time, 
we  not  only  could  import  com  free  here, 
we  could  grow  corn  cheap  enough  to  export 
it  to  foreign  countries ;  and  what  was  the 
case  in  those  years  ?  Was  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  in  a  depressed  condition  ? 
By  no  means.  On  the  contrarj-,  largo 
quantities  of  land  were  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion. From  1766  to  1769,  300,000  acres 
were  taken  in ;  afterwards,  from  1 769  to 
1 79 1 ,  other  large  quantities.  Neither  was 
it  by  the  influence  of  high  prices  that  this 
additional  cultivation  took  place,  for  prices 
at  that  time  ruled  extremely  low,  varying 
on  the  average  of  quinquennial  periods, 
from  1843  to  1846.  In  like  manner 
they  had  tried  it  in  other  ports  near 
their  own  doors.  In  Jersey  they  had  had 
a  free  trade  in  corn,  and  the  prices  had 
nded  a  little,  if  at  all,  lower  than  prices 
here.  Ho  knew  that  noble  Lords  would  turn 
round  and  ask  if  they  did  not  increase  the 
supply,  and  did  not  anticipate  a  diminution 
of  prices,  why  they  proposwl  this  change? 
The  Government  did  not  propose  it  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  prices,  but  because  it 
would  give  a  stimulus  to  trade,  ond  set  in 
motion  the  industry  of  this  country,  and 
so  provide  the  fullest  means  for  agricultural 
employment.  The  noble  Duke  shook  his 
head;  but  if  the  activity  of  trade  in  nianu- 
focturing  districts  was  not  the  most  direct 
encouragement  to  agriculttire,  why  was  it 
that  such  perpetual  reference  was  made  to 
them?  He  remembered  last  year,  when 
he  received  deputations  with  respect  to 
the  railways,  that  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  railways,  whether  in  the  centre  or 
from  the  sides  of  this  country,  the  principal 
point    on   which    noble   Lords   invariably 
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dwelt  was  the  advantages  it  would  afford 
for  an  easy  and  rapid  access  to  agricul- 
tural produce  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  the  districts  of  Derbyshire 
this  benefit  was  to  be  the  access  to  Man- 
chester; iu  the  districts  of  Lincolnshire  it 
was  still  the  access  to  manufacturing  po- 
pulation ;  in  Argyll  and  Dumfries  it  was 
an  easy  access  to  Fleetwood,  and  so  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  ;  and  if  in  Ireland, 
there  was  stiU  the  same  burden  of  the  song, 
the  access  was  to  be  to  some  port  whence 
they  could  reach  Liverpool,  and  go  the 
same  manufacturing  districts  in  England. 
M'hy  was  there  this  yearning  after  the 
manufacturing  districts?  Because  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  were  the  great  mar- 
kets for  the  agricultural.  Every  loom  they 
stopped  in  Manchester  stopped  a  plough  in 
some  agricultural  part  of  the  country. 
There  could  not  be  a  closer  connexion  be- 
tween all  these  districts  than  was  shown 
by  the  reports  of  Committees  and  the 
statements  of  Members  of  Parliament,  that 
unless  the  manufacturing  interests  were  in 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  employment,  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  in  a  state  of 
depression,  and  that  whatever  promoted 
a  demand  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
acted  as  a  stimulus  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts also  ;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  wish  to  impose  no  restriction  on  the 
free  importation  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
the  Government  were  convinced  that  this 
measure  would  be  attended  with  none  but 
good  results  to  all  classes,  and  would  con- 
fer equal  benefits  on  all  districts.  Hence 
it  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ventured  to  propose  it  to  their  Lordships' 
attention.  The  noble  Baron  near  him 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  adverted  to  the 
colonial  interests,  and  had  asked  whether 
they  had  anticipated  the  efl^ect  of  this 
alteration  of  policy  on  the  Colonies ;  and 
he  asked  of  what  use  were  the  Colonies  if 
they  did  not  afford  a  protected  market 
for  our  manufactures  ?  He  (the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie)  ventured  to  think  that  the 
Colonies  would  he  of  advantage  to  us  even 
if  there  were  not  a  compulsory  market. 
But  the  question  raised  by  the  noble  Lord 
was  no  longer  open  ;  the  colonial  system, 
to  which  he  referred,  had  been  broken 
down  long  ago.  In  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies it  was  only  in  1842  that  under  the 
presidency  of  his  noble  Friend  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  there  was  a  free 
importation  of  mfny  articles  which  pre- 
viously came  from  Canada,  and  had  since 
come  from  America ;  and  in  other  Colonies 


the  maximum  rate  of  differential  duties 
on  all  articles,  with  few  exceptions,  such 
as  tobacco,  has  been  only  seven  per  cent., 
which  was  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
rates  which  used  to  he  in  existence  under 
the  old  colonial  system.  So  far  from 
forcing  upon  the  Colonies  these  protect- 
ive duties,  the  constant  struggle  of  this 
country  had  been  to  prevent  the  Colonies 
from  imposing  greater  differential  duties 
than  this  country  approved.  Therefore, 
the  colonial  system,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
existed  no  longer.  What,  then,  was  the 
state  of  facts  as  to  the  alteration  they 
were  about  to  make  ?  He  thought  that 
if  his  noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  were  in  his  place,  he 
would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that  the 
only  articles  on  which  the  change  would 
act  injuriously  wore  timber  and  com ;  and 
of  com  there  was  the  most  grievous  com- 
plaint. His  noble  Friend  said  that  they 
were  about  to  ruin  the  political  connexion, 
and  the  whole  of  the  navigation  interests 
of  the  Colonies,  if  this  measure  passed. 
But  with  respect  to  com,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  carrying  trade  ?  The  loss 
would  apply  only  to  the  com  of  the 
United  States,  which,  by  being  ground 
into  flour  in  Canada,  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  colonial  produce,  and  was  ad- 
mitted at  ]g.  duty,  and  to  the  corn  the 
produce  of  Canada  herself.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  of  the  American  corn  thug 
brought  through  Canada;  and  from  the 
11th  of  October,  1843,  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  the  quantity  was  618  quar- 
ters ;  from  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  to 
the  5th  of  January,  1845,  it  was  43,860 
quarters ;  and  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
of  January,  1846,  it  was  only  24,490 
quarters.  Inasmuch  as  24,000  quarters 
was  the  quantity  imported  by  Canada  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  anything  affecting  such  an  amount 
could  produce  no  very  serious  result.  But 
some  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
despatch  received  from  Lord  Cathcart, 
which  was  dated  the  28th  of  January, 
1846.  Now  that  despatch  did  not  con- 
tain, by  any  means,  the  most  recent  intel- 
ligence received  from  that  Colony.  Lord 
Cathcart,  in  writing  that  despatch,  stated 
that  he  wished  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Executive  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  he  wrote  in  great  haste  in  order  to 
save  the  post.  That  statement  surely 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  oj)inion8  con- 
veyed in  that  despatch  had  not  been  very 
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deUborat^lj  formed.  There  had.  howerer. 
nnec  th*t  tim«.  bocn  a  despatch  received 
IB  this  country  from  Canada,  dated  the 
26th  of  March  last,  that  wa»  writU'n  after 
much  dchberation,  and  after  the  House  of 
AaMmbl;  had  calmly  diienaaed  and  con- 
■iflarad  the  intended  meaaare  which  was 
BOW  befor*  their  Lordahipa ;  and  had  agreed 
to  an  Addreaa  to  the  Crown,  the  Kum  and 
•abataaee  of  which  wa*,  that  ther  wished 
the  daty  to  which  they  were  liable  of  1  (.  on 
every  quarter  of  grain,  abould  be  changed 
into  \d. — that  what  was  considered  in  this 
ooantrj  a  nominal  duty  of  It.  should  bo 
oha&ged  into  that  which  they  really  con- 
sidered to  be  •  nominal  duty,  namely.  Id. 
In  their  address,  which  had  been  printed, 
and  was  now  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
they  set  forth  that  as  one  of  the  just  claims 
of  the  province.  Now,  he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  if  that  could  bo  said  to  bear  any 
appearance  of  alarm?  It  was  also  not  un- 
important that  he  should  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  the  views  entertained 
on  this  subject,  and  expressed  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  by  the  leader  of  each  of  the  two 
parties.  Colonel  Prince,  the  leader  of  the 
Ministerial  party,  stated  that  he  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province,  in  their  devotion 
to  the  mother  country,  and  in  their  dcsiro 
to  preserve  their  connexion  with  it ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  view  the  proposi- 
tion of  Uer  Majesty's  Government  with 
any  feelings  of  alarm — he  saw  no  cause 
whatever  why  thoy  should  despair  ;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  had  always  been  a 
supporter  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  party,  said  that 
they  wanted  no  foreign  interference ;  that 
they  were  proud  of  the  connexion  which 
■ahsisted  between  Canada  and  the  mother 
tamatrj ;  and  he  believed  that  the  liberal 
{irinciples  which  were  springing  up  at  home 
would  Ira  no  injury  to  the  province,  and 
that  though  Kngland  had  formerly  treated 
Canada  in  the  manner  that  a  sti>pniother 
treata  the  family  over  which  she  is  placed, 
vet  DOW  he  rejoiced  to  aay  that  Canada 
Mgan  to  recetT*  hettw  treatment  at  the 
haada  at  the  OMither  country;  and  that 
thara  iMBed  to  exist  in  England  no  dis- 
poaition  to  o|i)>reaa  her  Colonies.  On  these 
points,  then,  i(  was  evident  that  the  lenders 
of  the  two  partica  were  agreed.  He  hoped 
that  the  ilonse  would  now  permit  him  to 
meatioD  two  other  Colonies ;  he  meant  Nova 
Beelia  and  New  Brunswick.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these,  when  a  propoMtion  was  made 
for  improving  the  dawaeaa  of  the  Colony, 


the  colonists  at  once  offered  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor  the  whole  of 
the  income  of  the  Colony  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  should  it  be  needed  ;  and  in  New 
Brunswiek  it  was  proposed  that,  in  addition 
to  a  sum  of  12,0002.  which  had  been  as- 
signed for  tlie  purposes  of  defence,  the 
whole  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country 
should  bo  taken  for  that  purpose  also,  in 
order  tliat  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country  should  be  maintained  in  its  fullest 
and  most  perfect  condition.  Although  he 
had  never  held  any  office  connected  with 
these  Colonies,  yet  he  ha<l  long  resided  in 
them,  and  he  possessed  connexions  and 
means  of  information  which  enabled  him  to 
speak  upon  these  points  with  some  confi- 
dence. He  could  confidently  say,  with  re- 
spect to  them,  that  there  was  no  want  of 
loyalty  in  those  quarters :  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  he  could  safely 
pledge  his  head — ^if  such  a  pledge  were  good 
for  anything — he  entertained  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  tJaat  if  the  necessity  should  ever 
come,  those  Colonies  would  be,  one  and 
all,  loyally  prodigal  of  their  blood,  as  they 
had  ever  been  generously  profuse  in  the 
offer  of  their  treasure.  He  had  touched 
briefly  upon  various  points,  and  even  in 
that  brief  way  not  upon  as  many  as  he 
shotUd  have  wished  to  notice,  feeling  that 
as  they  had  devoted  so  many  hours  to 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  that 
at  the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  and  in  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  House,  he  ought 
not  to  take  up  much  more  of  their  time ; 
but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  remain  altogether  silent :  he 
referred  to  the  charges  of  treachery  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  Government 
with  reference  to  their  present  measure. 
He  would  admit  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  if  the  proposal  of  the  mea- 
sures now  before  tlioni  had  come  from  an- 
other quarter  ;  and  he  believed  every  one 
of  his  noble  Friends  around  him  would 
echo  him  in  saying  that  they  had  witnessed 
with  sincere  regret  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
m(u\c  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite  to  form 
a  Government  by  which  those  measures 
might  have  l>een  proposed.  When,  how- 
ever, tliat  attempt  proved  unsuccessfiil, 
when  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were 
called  ujwn  to  give  effect  to  their  own 
con>-ictions,  he  maintained  the  treachery 
would  have  been  in  taking  any  course 
different  from  that  which  they  had  taken. 
Their  Lordships  might  accuse  Her  Majes- 
ty's servants  of  change  of  opinion — they 
might  charge  them  with  vacillation — they 
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might  arraign  them  for  these  faults  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion ;  but  even  were  all  this 
granted,  their  Lordships  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  using  the  word  "  treachery."  No 
man  rated  higher  than  he  did  the  necessity 
of  governing  such  a  country  as  this  by  par- 
ty ;  he  recognised  as  fully  as  could  any  man 
the  obligations  of  party ;  but  he  recognised 
higher  obligations  still.  He  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time 
a  decision  on  these  measures  was  come  to ; 
but  he  was  not  on  that  account  desirous 
of  repudiating  the  responsibility  of  adopt- 
ing them.  He  would  not  say  what 
course,  had  he  been  of  that  Cabinet,  he 
would  have  taken  ;  but  he  could  not 
find  any  proportionate  degree  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  who  originated  a  measure, 
and  his  Colleagues  in  subordinate  capa- 
cities by  whom  that  measure  had  been 
approved:  he  recognised  no  such  distinc- 
tion of  responsibility:  and  if  it  were  ever 
his  fate  to  be  placed  as  Member  of  a  Go- 
Temracnt,  with  the  alternative  such  as 
that  placed  before  his  right  hon.  Friend 
before  him,  either  of  adhering  to  a  party, 
or  giving  effect  to  a  faithful  and  solemn 
conviction,  he  should  pursue  the  coutm 
pursued  by  that  Minister.  He  was  bound 
to  adhere  to  his  party,  he  was  still  more 
closely  bound  to  do  his  duty.  It  were  a 
thousand  times  better  that  he  should 
walk  the  earth  branded  as  a  traitor  to 
his  party,  than  that  he  should  live  with 
the  consciousness,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  scorch  his  heart,  of 
having  been,  if  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
at  lea-st  in  the  court  of  conscience,  a  traitor 
to  the  Sovereign  he  was  bound  to  advise, 
a  traitor  to  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him.  He  heartily  hoped  he  might 
never  be  placed  in  such  a  position  ;  but  if  it 
ever  were  his  lot,  he  would  meet  the  oblo- 
quy, he  would  submit  to  the  penalty,  but 
hM  would  give  true  counsel  to  the  Sove- 
reign he  served,  and  would  act  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  committed 
to  that  Sovereign's  care.  And  then, 
when  he  had  so  done,  although  he  might 
bow  his  head  before  the  indignation  of  his 
party,  he  should  stand  upright  before  a 
higher  power.  One  word  he  would  add  in 
reminding  their  Lordships  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rejection  of  this  measure, 
•nd  of  the  blessings  which  would  arise  from 
an  instant  adoption  of  it.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  appealing  to 
their  fears ;  he  knew  that  fear  would  be 
the  last  human  passion  which  could  aifect 


the  conduct  pf  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  he 
would  appeal  to  their  prudence — he  would 
appeal  to  their  justice ;  he  appealed 
to  their  prudence  that  they  would  not, 
without  earnest  deliberation,  reject  a  mea- 
sure which  came  to  them  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  he 
appealed  to  their  justice  that  they  would  not 
fixedly  resolve  on  permanently  maintaining 
a  fiscal  policy,  the  eficct  of  which  was,  and 
always  must  be,  to  inflict  an  injury  upon 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  He 
adjured  them  to  search  closely  their  hearts 
before  they  decided;  he  adjured  them  to 
test  closely  the  arguments  offered  for  such 
a  maintenance ;  he  entreated  them  to  dis- 
miss prejudices,  if  any  such  there  were,  and 
to  satisfy  themselves  that,  when  they  acted 
they  acted  solely  and  only  for  the  public 
weal.  Should  they  so  act,  he  awaited  con- 
fidently the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
He  tnily  believed  that  if  they  adopted  this 
measure,  they  would,  ere  long,  look  back 
with  marvel  at  the  time  when  they  doubted 
what  would  be  its  effects;  and  he  was 
equally  certain  they  would  look  back  with 
satisfaction  to  the  assent  which  they  had 
given.  They  would  look  back  with  satis- 
faction, liecause  they  would  then  feel  they 
had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  remove  a 
reproach  from  the  legislation  of  their  coun- 
try— the  reproach  that  it  added  bitterness 
to  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity.  They  would 
feel  that  they  had  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  smooth  for  the  poor  their  rugged 
path  ;  that  they  had  done  all  that  in  them 
lay  to  mitigate  the  primeval  curse,  and  to 
soothe  the  fate  of  those  whose  hard  lot  it 
was  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow. 

The  Dike  of  BEAUFORT  rose  amid 
loud  cries  for  a  division,  and  said  he  felt 
some  apology  was  necessary  for  rising  to 
address  their  Lordships  at  so  late  an  hour 
of  the  night.  He  would  not  detain  them 
long ;  but  at  the  same  time  be  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  discharging  his  duty  if  ho  did 
not  detain  them  a  few  moments  while  he 
answered  some  of  the  arguments  that  hod 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
He  objected  to  this  measure,  principally  on 
two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
jected to  it  because  it  was  an  impolitic 
meaaore,  and  because  it  was  an  unjust 
moasnre— as  ho  could  not  consent  to  see 
this  country  left  dependent  for  its  supply 
of  food  upon  foreign  nations.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  he  saw  great  objections  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
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emMwtfld.  If  the  measare  had  been  brought 
forwanl  by  noble   Lordu  who   sat  on   the 
otbcr  side  of  the  House,  his  objcctiuns  to  it 
would  not  hare  been  quite  so  great  as  they 
were.     The  noble  Ear'  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Clarendon),  to  whose  ability  he  was  ready 
to  pay  erery  tribute,  and  whom  ho  always 
listened  to  with  respect,  had  said,  "  Did 
they  suppose  that  com  was  to  be  the  only 
thing  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  to 
touch?"    To  this  he  could  only  reply,  that 
they  had  always   had  an  assurance   that 
com  should  not  bo  touched.     He  perfectly 
well  remt-mlx^rcd  that   he  had,  wheu  the 
Tariff  Bill  of  a  former  Session  was  intro- 
duced, entertained  serious  objections  to  that 
measure,  and  ^one  so  far  as  to  remonstrate 
•gainst  it ;  but  he  was  told  at  the  same 
time  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it — 
and  that  he  ought  to  wait  a  little,  when  he 
would  see  tliat  his  coats  and  shoes,  gloves, 
and  so  forth,  would  be  much  cheaper ;  and 
moreover  to  rest  satisfied  that  corn  would 
never  bo  touched.    He  could  not,  however, 
diaeover  that  any  of  these  things  were  any 
cheaper.     His  noble  Friend  had  stated  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  that  this  was  not 
a  tenants'  but  a  landlords'  question  ;  but 
on  this  head,  he  wished  to  state  a  fact  or 
two  penonal  to  himself.     He  happened  to 
poMMi  an  estate  in  \Yales,  of  which  the 
rental  was  about  4,000{.  a  year,  and  upon 
which  there  were  eighty  tenants.     Their 
Lordships  would  therefore  at  once  perceive 
that  their  holdings    roust  of  necessity  bo 
small,  and  that  if  this  measure  passed  into 
a  law,  these  tenants  must  descend  to  the 
lowest  state  of  labourers.     He  should,  no 
doubt,  be  told  to  throw  his  famis  together 
and  let  them  in  a  different  manner  and  in 
larger  jmrtions ;  "  but,"  ray  Lords,  (said  the 
noble  I'uke,)  "  these  tenants  and  their  fore- 
fathers have  lived  under  my  ancestors  and 
myself  for  many  generations.     I  have,  in 
one  narish  on  this  estate,  two  small  farms 
which  are  let  to  one  family,  members  of 
which  have  held  under  my  own  for  no  less 
than  3.W  years — and  another  family  has 
held  under  us  for  450  years.     And  can  I 
•end  these  men   to  foreign  countries^— or 
turn  them  out  to  become  manufacturers — 
or  to  seek  their  living  in  the  best  way  thoy 
ran  ?     My  Lords,  1  had  rather  cut  off  my 
right  arm   tlian  do  any  of  these  things  ; 
and  proud  as  I  may  be  of  any  honours  I 
may  posaess  aa  a  Member  of  your  Lord- 
shins  House,  of  that  tenantry  I  am  prouder 
•till.      And    yet    my    Lords,    if  this    Bill 
Mssoa  into  a  law,  this  iKxly  of  men  are  to 
W  got   rid  of,  and   in  the  same  manner 


would  it  act  upon  the  600,000  small  fann- 
ers in   England,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
numbers  in  Ireland."     He  was  sure  that 
the  noblo  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon) was   too    proud  of    the  name   he 
bore — too  proud  of  the  memory  of  his  dis- 
tinguished oncestors  —  to   be   capable   of 
wishing  anything  of  this  sort.     He  could 
not,  however,  say  the  same  of  others,  he 
feared — at  least  so  far  as  was  to  be  judged 
by  what  they  themselves  said.     One  word 
more  before  ho    sat   down,  as  to  why  he 
considered  this  was  a    tenants'  question  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  why  he  also  thought 
the  tenant  farmers  themselves  so  considered 
it.     His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  did  not  think  so ;  and,  though 
he  much  admired  his  eloquence — for  nihil 
tetigit   <juod  non   omavit — he    could    not 
agree  with  him  in  that  opinion.    But  allow 
him   to   ask   this   question  :.  if  the  tenant 
farmers  did  not  think  this  a  tenants'  ques- 
tion, bow  was  it  thot,  at  the  late  election 
for  South  Nottinghamshire,  they  returned 
the  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr.  Hildyard)  who 
now  represented  that  division  of  thot  coun- 
ty ? — how  happened  it  thot  they,  by  their 
own    unaided    exertions  —  by    themselves 
alone^retumed  him  as  their  Member,  and 
free  of  expen.se,   and  in  the  place    of  a 
Cabinet  Minister?     Ue  could  inform  their 
Lordships,   also,   that  ho  was  acquainted 
with  another  county  in  which  committees 
of  farmers  were  now  fomteil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the   return    of  another 
Cabinet    Minister,   who  bad   declared   his 
intention  of  standing  again.      Again,   ho 
hod    himself  been    asked    by    the    tenant 
farmers  in  his  own  neiglibeurhood  to  conio 
to  tho  recent   great   meeting  at    Willis's 
Rooms — a  meeting  which  had  been  attend- 
ed by  farmers  from  the  cast,  from  the  west, 
from  the  north,  and  from   the  south  —  a 
meeting,  at  which  even  from  East  Lothion 
a  deputation  was   prcicnt.      His   answer 
was,  that  ho  would  go  ;  and  when  he  ask  ad 
them  (they  were,  mony  of  them,  members 
of   the    yeomanry   corps  of  tho   district, 
which  was  at  that  time  on  duty)  what  ar- 
rangements they  had  made  for  going,  they 
said  they  had  agreed  to  go  in  bodies  of 
two  or  three  from  each  troop,  because,  if 
all  were  to  go  who  were  anxious  to  go, 
tho  whole  regiment  would  attend  the  meet- 
ing.  And  vet  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  the  opinions  of  the  tenant  farmers 
was  the  other  way.     The  noble  Duke  then 
concluded  by   observing,   that  it  nus  with 
"^'T  great   regret  thot  lie  separated  from 
noble   Lords   with   whom  he   had  so  long 
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l)cen  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  with  whose  principles  he  had  hitherto 
agreed  ;  and  above  all,  he  felt  pain  in 
differing  from  hia  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  behind 
him,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  bo  many 
ties,  and  whose  name  must  ever  be  one  of 
the  highest  ornaments  that  adorned  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  which  now  he 
deeply  regretted  to  see  associated  with  a 
measure  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  fraught  with  evil  and  danger 
to  this  kingdom. 

The  Duke  op  WELLINGTON:  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  allow  this  question  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  to  be  put  to 
your  Lordships,  without  addressing  to  you 
a  few  words  on  the  vote  you  are  about  to 
give.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  I  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion  under  many  dis- 
advantages. I  address  your  Lordships 
under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  here 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  press  this 
measure  upon  your  adoption,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
many  of  you  with  whom  I  have  constantly 
acted  in  political  life,  with  whom  I  have 
long  lived  in  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  myself — on 
whose  good  opinion  I  have  ever  relied,  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  whose  good  opinion  it 
has  been  my  fortune  hitherto  to  have 
enjoyed  in  no  small  degree.  My  Lords,  I 
have  already  in  this  House  adverted  to  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  mea- 
sure. My  Lords,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  felt  myself  bound,  by  my  duty 
to  my  Sovereign,  not  to  withhold  my 
assistance  from,  the  Government — not  to 
decline  to  resume  my  seat  in  Her  Majesty's 
Councils — not  to  refuse  to  give  my  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel) — knowing  as  I  did, 
at  the  time,  that  ray  right  hon.  Friend 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  propose  to 
Parliament  a  measure  of  this  description — 
nay,  more,  my  Lords,  this  very  measure — 
for  this  is  the  very  measure  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  stated  to  the  Cabinet 
prior  to  their  resignation  in  the  month  I 
nave  referred  to.  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  say  more  upon  that 
subject.  I  am  aware  that  I  address  your 
Lordships  at  present  with  all  your  preju- 
dices against  me  for  having  adopted  the 
course  I  then  took — a  course  which,  how- 
ever little  I  may  be  able  to  justify  it  to 
your  Lordships,  I  considered  myself  bound 
■■  to  take,  and  which,  if  it  were  to  be  again 
■     adopted  to-morrow,  I  should  take  again. 

L 


I  am  in  Ilec  Majesty's  service — bound  to 
Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  by  considerations  of  gratitude  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  1  should  say 
more  to  your  Lordships.  It  may  be  true, 
my  Lords,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances I  ought  to  have  no  relation 
with  party,  and  that  party  ought  not  to 
rely  upon  me.  Be  it  so,  my  Lords — be  it 
80,  if  you  think  proper :  I  have  stated  to 
you  the  motives  on  which  I  have  acted — 
I  am  satisfied  with  those  motives  myself — 
and  I  should  be  exceedingly  concerned  if 
any  dissatisfaction  respecting  them  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships. I  am  aware  that  I  have  never  had 
any  claim  to  the  confidence  which  you  have 
all  reposed  in  me  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  Circumstances  have  given  it  to 
me  ;  in  some  cases  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  others  the  zeal  with  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  your  Lord- 
ships, to  promote  your  Lordships'  views, 
and  my  desire  to  facilitate  your  business  in 
this  House  ;  and  I  shall  lament  the 
breaking  up  of  that  confidence  in  public 
life.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  omit, 
even  on  this  night — probably  the  last  on 
which  I  shall  ever  venture  to  address  to 
you  any  advice  again — I  will  not  omit  to 
give  you  my  counsel  with  respect  to  the 
vote  you  ought  to  give  on  this  occasion. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  whose 
absence  on  this  occasion  I  much  lament, 
urged  you,  and  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  vote  against  this  measure  ;  and  he  told 
you,  in  terms  which  I  cannot  attempt  to 
imitate,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  step  in 
and  protect  the  people  of  this  country  from 
rash  and  inconsiderate  measures  passed  by 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  people  them- 
selves. My  Lords,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  is  your  duty  to  consider  all  the 
measures  which  are  brought  before  you, 
and  that  it  is  your  right  to  vote  in  regard 
to  those  measures  as  you  think  proper  ; 
and,  most  particularly,  it  is  your  duty  to 
vote  against  those  that  appear  to  be  rash 
and  inconsiderate  ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  beg 
leave  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  it 
is  also  your  duty  to  consider  well  the  con- 
sequences of  any  vote  you  give  on  any 
subject — to  consider  well  the  situation  in 
which  you  place  this  House — nay,  my 
Lords,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of 
you  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of 
this  House,  to  ponder  well  the  conse- 
quences of  his  vote,  and  all  the  circum- 
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and  let  jou  see  what  will  be  the  imme- 
diate cunsequcnccs  of  rejecting  this  Bill. 
It  aiipears  very  clear,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  result  uf  this  Bill  in  this  Iluuse, 
the  object  I  had  in  view  in  resuming  my 
aeat  in  Her  Majesty's  Councils  will  not  be 
Attained.  I  conclude  that  another  Govum- 
ment  will  be  formed  ;  but  whether  another 
Government  is  formed  or  not,  let  me  ask, 
do  your  Lordships  suppose  that  you  will 
not  have  this  very  same  measure  brought 
before  you  by  the  next  Administration 
which  can  be  formed  ?  And  do  your  Lord- 
ships mean  to  reject  the  measure  a  second 
time  ?  Do  you  mean  the  country  to  go  on 
in  the  discussion  of  this  measure  two  or 
three  months  longer  ?  But  the  object  of 
the  noble  Duke  and  of  the  noble  Lonls 
who  have  addressed  the  House  against  this 
Bill  is,  that  Parliament  should  be  dissolved 
— that  the  country  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  question,  and  of 
returning  other  representatives  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  agree  to  this 
measure.  Now,  really,  if  your  Lordships 
have  so  much  confidence,  as  you  ap)>ear 
to  have,  in  the  result  of  other  elections 
and  in  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  on 
this  question,  I  think  that  you  might  ven- 
ture to  rely  upon  the  elections  which  must 
occur,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
law,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  from 
this  time  ;  and  that  you  might  leave  it  to 
the  Parliament  thus  elected  to  consider 
the  course  which  it  will  take  on  the  expir- 
ation of  the  terra  of  the  Bill  now  before 
you  ;  for  that  Bill  is  to  last  only  till  the 
year  1849.  I  think  your  ^ordships  might 
trust  to  that  Parliament  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration  at  that  time,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  by  conipclliug  the  Queen  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  of  the  present 
measure.  Your  Lordships,  therefore,  have 
now  the  option  of  inunediately  accepting 
this  Bill,  reserving  it  to  another  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  or  reject  it  again,  if  again 
the  question  should  be  brought  forward,  or 
of  rejecting  the  Bill  now,  and  obtaining  a 
fresh  election,  of  which  yon  are  so  desir- 
oiu :  your  Lordships  have  that  choice — 
you  may  reject  the  Bill  now,  or  you  may 
appeal  again  to  the  new  Parliament  to 
confirm  or  reject  it,  at  the  time  when  its 
operation  will  cease,  in  the  year  1849. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  "  now" 
stand  part  of  the  Motion  ? 
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atteoding  it.  and  the  situation,  I 
upott.  in  which  this  House  would  be 
■laead  if  it  should  adopt  the  vote  which  he 
■iwilf  M  about  to  give.  This,  indeed. 
haa  bees  tlie  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
this  House  before.  1  myself  once  pre- 
Tailed  upon  this  House  to  Toto  for  a  mea- 
sure on  which  it  had  pronounced  positive 
opinjoaa  by  former  votes ;  and  persuaded 
it  (obMquently  to  take  a  course  different 
fron  that  which  it  had  pursued  on  previous 
oceaaioDS,  u]»on  the  same  subject.  My 
Lord*,  I  now  ask  you  to  look  a  little  at  the 
measure  in  respect  of  which  you  are  going 
to  ghra  your  votes  this  night — to  look 
at  toe  way  in  which  it  comes  before  you, 
and  to  consider  the  consequences  Ukely  to 
follow  your  rejection — if  you  do  reject  it — 
of  this  Bill.  This  measure,  my  Lords, 
was  recommended  by  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  it  has  been  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting 
of  more  than  half  the  Members  of  that 
House.  But  my  noble  Friend  said  that 
that  vote  is  inconsistent  with  the  original 
Tote  given  by  the  same  House  of  Commons 
on  this  same  question,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  supposed  views  of  the  constituents 
by  whom  they  were  elected.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  think  that  is  not  a  subject 
which  this  House  can  take  into  its  consi- 
deration— for,  first,  we  can  have  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  fact ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  be  the  fact  or  not,  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  the  House  of  Commons 
from  which  this  Bill  comes  to  us.  We 
know  by  the  Votes  that  it  has  passed 
by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
wo  know  that  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Crown ;  and  wo  know  that,  if  we  should 
reject  this  Bill,  it  is  a  Bill  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  stands  alone  in  rejecting  this 
measure.  Now  that,  my  Lords,  is  a 
situation  in  which  I  beg  to  remind  your 
Lordships,  I  have  freauently  stated  you 
•>ii|.'ht  not  to  stand;  it  is  a  position  in 
which  you  cannot  stand,  because  you  are 
entirely  (lowerless  ;  witliout  the  House  of 
Cominons  and  the  Crown,  the  House  of 
Lords  can  do  nothing.  You  have  vast  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion  ;  you  may  have 
great  oonfiduuco  in  your  own  principles  ; 
but  without  the  Crown  or  the  House  of 
Commoiu  you  can  do  nothing — till  the 
connexion  with  the  Crown  and  the  House 
of  Commons  is  revived,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  functioas  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
1  will  take  /ov  Lordships  a  step  fitrUier, 
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E«1  BeihBtca  find  {tar  the  BUI)  with  the 
Eari  oT  iMMbnlala  (agaiiut  it). 

Bill  n$d  2*.  Mcordinglj. 


CUSTOMS    DUTIES    BILL— SECOND 
READING. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  proceeded 
to  move  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Cus- 
toms Duties  Bill,  and  said  that  the  K\\\ 
was  ma<Ic  up  of  details,  which  he  would 
not  trouble  their  Lordships  by  entcrin^j 
largely  into  ;  but  would  content  himself 
with  stating  generally  the  reasons  which 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  sub- 
mit the  Bill  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1842,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  to  sub- 
mit a  proposal  to  the  Legislature  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  Customs  laws,  and 
for  a  complete  revision  of  thp  Tariff,  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  prohibitory,  and 
the  relaxation  of  protective  duties.  That 
was  not  the  first  adoption  of  the  principle ; 
it  was  only  following  in  the  wake  of  that 
course  of  commercial  legislation  commenced 
twenty  years  before,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually advancing  in  the  direction  the  Le- 
gislature was  now  called  upon  to  take. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  1819,  consider- 
able reductions  were  then  made  in  the 
duties  on  the  import  of  several  foreign  ar- 
ticles ;  and  between  1819  and  1826  still 
more  numerous  and  important  changes  of 
the  same  character  were  made.  There 
were  great  alterations  even  in  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  in  our  colonial  commercial 
policy ;  large  reductions  were  made  in  the 
case  of  almost  all  the  principal  articles  of 
import  into  this  country,  and  with  respect 
to  some  of  them  the  trade  was  almost 
thrown  open.  It  was  found,  however,  in 
1842,  that  there  was  still  a  mass  of  duties 
imposed  upon  different  articles,  regulated 
apparently  by  no  one  pervading  principle  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  no  recognised  principle 
pervaded  our  system  of  commercial  tax- 
ation. Under  the  superintendence  of  the 
noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
(the  Earl  of  Itipon),  and  the  present  Secre- 
Ury  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
those  articles  were  classified,  and  the 
charges  regulated  as  far  as  possible  upon 
a  fixed  scale — the  principles  applied  to  the 
Tariff  being,  that  as  far  as  |)ussible  du- 
ties upon  raw  materials  should  be  re- 
moved ;  that  articles  wholly  manufactured 
should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20 
percent. ;  and  that  those  partially  manufac- 
tured should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  10 
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per  cent.  A  list  of  the  principal  articles 
with  regard  to  which  changes  were  then 
made,  had  recently  heen  laid  on  the  Tahle ; 
they  amounted  to  nearly  600  in  number  ; 
and  reductions  were  made  in  duties  which 
reached  to  upwards  of  1,. 300,000?.  In  the 
following  year,  1843,  still  further  reduc- 
tions were  made  upon  seven  different  arti- 
cles ;  in  1844,  four  others  of  great  im- 
portance, and  involving  large  amounts  of 
revenue,  were  included  in  the  reduction  ; 
and,  in  1845,  the  duties  were  proposed  to 
bo  reduced  on  112  articles,  and  entirely  re- 
pealed on  54  of  them.  By  these  alterations 
very  large  reductions  were  made  from  ar- 
ticles from  which  we  derived  a  large  reve- 
nue ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  articles 
were  expunged  from  it,  as  far  as  duties 
were  concerned,  although  left  for  the  pur- 
poses of  registration,  and  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  might  be  ascertained.  These 
changes,  especially  those  of  1842,  were 
introduced  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  of 
tnanufactures,  and  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  manufactured  goods,  while  beneficial  to 
the  consumer,  would  also  give  a  stimulus 
to  trade,  which  would  tend  directly  to  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  and  in  the  end  leave 
the  revenue  very  little,  if  at  all,  a  sufferer 
by  the  change ;  and  the  mention  of  a  very 
few  of  the  articles  would  show  how  this 
anticipation  was  fulfilled.  In  1842,  and 
again  in  1844,  very  large  reductions  were 
made  in  the  duty  upon  coffee,  the  duty  on 
the  import  of  foreign  coffee  having  been 
reduced  in  the  former  year  from  ]5d.  per 
Ih.  to  8d.,  and  on  colonial  coffee  to  M. 
He  would  state  the  amount  entered  for 
consumption  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
reduction : 


an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
tended  to  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  other  articles  on  which  the  duty  had  not 
been  reduced.  Accordingly,  although  there 
was  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea,  the 
quantity  entered  for  consumption  had  in- 
creased largely. 


In  I  ^43  the  amount  was 

1844 

1846 


30,000,000  lbs. 
31.300,000   " 
34,300,000   " 


This  was  only  the  amount  entered  for  con- 
sumption ;  it  did  not  include  the  amount 
imported,  and  afterwards  re-exported.  In 
1^*44,  a  large  reduction  was  made  in  the 
duty  on  sugar.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  sugar  question  then,  as  that  article 
would  form  the  subject  of  separate  consi- 
deration on  another  occasion.  He  would 
only  just  state  the  effect  of  the  reduction 
upon  the  consumption : — 


Id  1843  the  amount  waa 

1844      

1845      


4.000,000  cwU. 
4,100,000  " 
4,880,000  " 


In  1443  the  amount  wan 

1844  

1845  


40,000,000  lbs. 
41,000,000    " 
44,100,000    " 


In  the  year  1844  a  similar  reduction  took 
place  on  currants,  which,  however  insig- 
nificant it  might  appear,  was  an  article  of 
great  importance  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  which  brought  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  revenue. 

In  1843  the  amount  entered  waa       284,000  cwta. 

1845 285,000    " 

1846     300,000    " 

With  respect  to  wool.  In  1843  the  amount 
entered  was  48,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1845, 
after  the  reduction  in  the  duty  took  place, 
the  amount  entered  was  74,000,000  lbs. 
Fla.t  had  also  experienced  similar  results. 
In  many  material  objects  of  consumption 
a  similar  large  reduction  liad  taken  place 
with  the  same  results,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  raw  material  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
in  hemp,  in  indigo,  in  logwood,  and  in  va- 
rious dyeing  materials.  The  Paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  would  show  their  Lord- 
ships that  in  all  those  articles  u])on  which 
this  reduction  ha<l  taken  place,  the  antici- 
pations which  had  been  previously  formed 
of  an  increase  in  the  imports  and  the  con- 
sumption were  fully  realized.  But  it  was 
not,  he  needed  not  to  remind  their  Lord- 
ships, merely  to  the  import  of  the  parti- 
cular articles  that  they  were  to  look  for 
the  effect  of  the  reductions  that  had  taken 
place ;  for  though  the  import  of  any  given 
article  might  not,  at  any  particular  time, 
have  materially  increased,  still  the  stimu- 
lus which  was  given  to  trade  by  the  impe- 
tus afforded  by  a  reduction  of  duty  in  some 
one  particular  branch  of  industry,  produced 
a  movement  through  the  whole,  the  effect 
of  which  was  shown  on  the  general  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country.  Accordingly, 
their  Lordships  would  find,  on  looking  at 
the  account  of  the  imports  for  the  last  four 
years,  that  there  had  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  their  official  value.  The  official 
value  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  com, 
amounted — 


He  wished  particularly  to  draw  attention 
to  the  effect  of  reduction  on  this  article ;  for 
Vol.  II. 


In  1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
184S 


to 


£69,000,000 
59,000,000 
68,000,000 
71,000,000 
82,000,000 

R  R 
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Th«  MUM)  effeet  wma  observable  under  per- 
hapt  the  most  iinporUnt  bond,  vix.,  the 
exports.  The  total  n^al  or  declared  Taluo 
of  Britiith  and  Irish  manufactured  artielM 
in  the  same  periud,  aot^nrdin;;  to  the  sam* 


£JII.OOO,0<M> 
fil,«00,000 
47.SOO,0M 

sa.ouo.ooo 

A8,000,000 
60,000,000 


In  1840 
1»4I 
18«3 

1844 
I84S 


sbowtng  an  increase  since  1841  from 
51,000,000  to  60,000,000  in  1845.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  country,  there  was  un- 
doubted proof  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  upon  the  various  articles  included 
in  the  Tariff,  had  been  attended  with  the 
most  complete  success.  The  effect  on  the 
revenue — not  on  the  penernl  revenue,  but 
on  the  particular  revenue  derived  from 
these  articles — was  not  less  striking.  In 
1842,  as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  there 
had  been  reductions  made  in  the  customs 
duties  of  this  country  to  the  extent  of 
l,;(:t.S,0(K}J.  The  net  pnxluce  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  in  that  year  was  19,643,000t., 
exclusive  of  the  duty  on  com,  notwith- 
standing this  reduction.  In  184.3,  there 
was  a  further  reduction,  equivalent  to 
171,0001.,  and  yet  the  customs  revenue 
for  that  vear  amounted  to  20,200,000^. 
In  1844  there  was  a  still  farther  reduction 
to  the  extent  of  286,000?.— and  in  1845 
a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  2,418,000i.— 
a  total  of  about  2,7OO,(X)0i.,  and  yet  the 
cnstoms  duties,  which  amounted  in  1844 
to  21,000.000«.,  amounted  in  1845  to 
19,800.000/.  This  showed  that  the  re- 
duction of  duties  hod  not  been  followed  by 
a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  revenue  ; 
the  actual  deficit  being  only  1,200,000?., 
whereas  the  reduction  was  2,700,(K)0?. 
Till-  sum  of  the  whole  was  this  :  that, 
whoreas  in  the  four  years — 1842,  1843, 
\Si4,  and  1845 — there  had  been  reduc- 
tions in  the  customs  duties  to  the  amount 
of  4,214,(HKM.,  yet  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  in  1845  to  19,8(t<),0(t0/.,  whilst 
in  1842  it  amounted  to  only  1 9,6(X),000r ; 
that  was  to  say,  that  whilst  there  had 
been  a  reduction  in  the  customs  duties  of 
4,200,000/.  in  four  years,  the  customs  re- 
Tanoe  was  larger  in  the  last  of  those  four 
jmn  than  in  the  first  by  2(H).000;.  Xo 
•tronger  pniof  could  l»e  affonled  that  the 
reduction  of  duties,  while  it  incrt>ased  the 
imparts  and  exports  of  the  country,  dc- 
crea— d  in  no  mnterinl  rospoct  the  particu- 


lar revenue  arising  from  those  articles  on 
which  revenue  was  raised.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Uiilhousie)  did  not  wish  for  a  moment 
to  lead  their  Lordships  to  sopposo  that  he 
wished  to  represent  that  the  whole  of  the 
iaorease  in  the  customs  revenue  was  trace- 
able to  the  reductions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  customs  duties — very  far  from 
it :  but  what  be  had  a  right  to  contend  for 
was,  that  the  anticipations  expressed  that 
the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  would 
not  only  be  injurious  to  the  community 
but  to  the  revenue,  were  completely  con- 
tradicted by  these  figures,  inasmuch  as 
tliev  showed  that  the  customs  revenue 
had  increased  by  200,0001. ;  and  if  that 
improvement  were  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  iraprove<l  condition 
of  the  people.  Thus  he  had  the  fact  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  had  not  di- 
minished the  revenue,  and  had  not  been 
attended  with  those  injurious  effects  on 
the  population  which  by  some  had  been 
prognosticated.  Ho  was  aware  that  much 
of  tliis  prosperity  might  be  attributed  to 
favourable  circumstances  in  reference  to 
the  bountiful  harvests  with  which  it  had 
pleased  Providence  to  bless  this  country, 
lie  was  ready  to  admit  that;  but,  never- 
theless, their  Lordships  would  recollect 
other  times,  when  harvests  had  been 
equally  bountiful,  and  when  the  same  ef- 
fects had  not  been  shown  on  the  customs 
revenue.  So,  while  be  admitted  that  the 
bounty  of  Providence  in  bestowing  fruitful 
and  nliundaut  harvests  had  had  some  effect, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  to  that 
circumstance  was  to  be  assigned  the  entira 
result.  He  was  entitled  likewise  to  attri- 
bute the  increase  in  the  customs  revenue 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials, reducing  the  price  of  articles  to 
the  consumer,  and  leading  not  only  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  the  particular 
articles  with  respect  to  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  was  effected,  but  also  of  other 
articles  connected  with  them.  He  hail 
now  given  their  Lordsliips  very  shortly  an 
outline  of  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  during  the  last  four  years ;  and  it 
was  on  a  review  of  these  facts — it  was 
from  observing  that  the  anticipations  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  effect  of  re- 
ductions of  the  customs  duties  on  the  trade 
and  prosperity  of  the  comipunity  had  been 
realized,  that  it  was  resolved,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  to  submit  to  their 
Lordships  a  still  further  reduction.  Ac- 
cordingly,   Her    Majesty  was   advised   to 
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suggest  from  the  Throne  whether  it  would 
not,  looking  to  the  history  of  the  past,  be 
desirable  that  their  Lordships  should  con- 
sider whether  a  further  removal  of  prohi- 
bitory and  restrictive  duties  might  not  be 
advisable.  The  Tariff  which  he  now  had 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  their  Lord- 
ships comprehended  very  many  articles, 
and  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Tariffs  of  preceding  years ;  it  was  regu- 
lated by  the  same  principle,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent degree.  By  the  4th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  it  was  proposed  that  the  duties  should 
he  removed  entirely  from  all  articles  of 
food  of  first  necessity,  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  live  animals,  or  of  meat  fresh  or 
preserved,  or  meat  in  any  shape  that  could 
be  called  an  article  of  necessity.  In  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  do  strict  justice,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  other  measure,  to  the  princi- 
ple of  which  their  Lordships  had  given 
their  assent  on  a  previous  evening,  it  was 
felt  by  Her  Majesty's  Goveninient  that 
they  could  not,  upon  any  principle  of  jus- 
tice or  good  faith,  keep  up  a  protecting 
duty  upon  any  articles  of  manufactures 
which  came  under  the  same  category — on 
woollens,  on  linens,  and  on  cottons — with 
the  exception  of  those  articles  which  were 
made  up  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  less 
than  for  those  of  general  use  and  necessity. 
The  duty  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  be 
removed  from  all  articles  manufactured 
from  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens,  in  the 
mass,  except  those  articles  which  were 
manufactured  for  luxury,  such  as  damask 
table-cloths  and  cambrics,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,  on  which  a  certain  amount  of 
duty  was  still  to  be  retained.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  return  of  the  value  of  the  se- 
veral articles  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  last 
year.  It  appeared  that  the  value  of  the 
articles  made  from  cotton  was  39,100/. 
while  the  amount  proposed  to  be  repealed 
upon  these  articles  was  3.5,000i.,  leaving 
only  a  duty  upon  3,600i.  to  be  levied. 
Again,  upon  woollens  the  value  of  the  im- 
ported articles  manufactured  abroad  was 
162,00<)/.,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  1.58,OOOZ.  of  these  ;  conse- 
quently the  value  of  the  articles  on  which 
the  duty  was  to  be  retained  was  about 
3,000i.  There  was  tome  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  linens,  aa  one  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles made  of  it  were  taken  by  value,  and 
another  by  measurement  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  the  value  was  12,453/.,  the  value  of 
tliu.i'  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 


the    duty 'was    9,900/.,    being    cambrics, 
French  lawns,  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
damasks,  diapers,  <b:c.,   all  purely  articles 
of  luxury,  and  not  of  necessity  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.     He  was  anxious  to 
make  this  statement,  because  at  the  outset 
the  Government  ha<l  been  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  inasmuch  as  the  measure  was 
a  free-trade  measure,  the  principle  of  excep- 
tion, as  applied  to  any  article,  was  one  of 
injustice  :  and  that  tbe  whole  duty  should 
under  such  circumstances  be  removed,  or 
otherwise   not    removed    at   all.      But   in 
point  of  fact,  with  respect  to  those  articles 
of  linen  on  which  the  duty  was  retained, 
they  were  purely  articles  of  luxury  ;  and 
with  regard  to  those  which  were  composed 
of  linen  and  woollen,  they  were  principally 
made  up  articles,  such  as  shirts  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  when  made  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  justice  to  them  the  duty  on 
these  articles    should    be  retained.      The 
next  article  on  which  the  duty  was   to  bo 
removed  was  silk  ;  but  as  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
that  subject  on  going  into  Committee,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Dalliousie)  shoidd  not  detain 
their  Lonlshipe  by  dwelling  on  it  then.   He 
should  merely  state  the  single   fact  that, 
whereas  the   duty  upon   that  article  now 
professed  to  be  30  per  cent,  upon  the  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  value 
which  had    taken   place   since  1826 — the 
period  of  the  last  regulation  of  the  Tariff 
as  respected  it — the  duty  had  practically 
increased,  so  as  to  be  now  in  effect  100, 
150,  and  even  200  per  cent.     In  the  Tariff 
now  propose<l,  the  whole  was  calculated  at 
a  uniform  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the 
article.      In   Uke   manner,   in   respect    to 
articles  manufactured  of  metal,  brass,  iron, 
steel,   lead,  tin,  iic,  the  principle  of  the 
duty  in  1842  was  20  per  cent,  upon  them ; 
but  it  was  now  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
10  per  cent.      The   ruling   figure  of  the 
Tariff  now  proposed  was  10  per  cent,  upon 
manufactured    articles,    whereas    that    of 
1842  was  20  per  cent.     There  wore  two 
other  articles  of  consumption  upon  which 
the  duty  was  now  proposed  to  bo  altered, 
namely,  butter  and  cheese.    In  1 842  these 
articles  had  not  been  touched  purely  upon 
consideration  of  revenue,  because  both  pro- 
duced large  sums  to  tbe  public.    But  when 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  gener- 
ally upon  food  and  clothing  of  all  kinds,  it 
would  be  at  once  inconsistent  and  unjust  to 
omit  them  for  that  reason  from  the  reduc- 
tion.    When  their  Lordships  came  to  the 
R  R  2 
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Committeo  he  would  be  prcparwl  to  Rtatc 
the  cue  at  Urge ;  but  he  Wlieved  thnt  the 
quantitr  of  the»c  article*  introduced  into 
this  country  from  abroad,  as  compared  with 
the  produce  of  England  »nd  Ireland,  would 
be  found  to  be  very  iusignificant,  and  that 
the  price  of  the  articles  depended  not  upon 
the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  upon  the  par- 
tiriiliir  demand  for  them  in  certain  places. 
The  other  articles  which  it  was  proj>o»e<l  to 
deal  with  were  brandies  and  generally  fo- 
Klgn  spirits.    The  duty  upon  them  at  pre- 
sent was  22*.  6d.  the  gallon.     It  was  well 
known  to  their  Lordships  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Custom-house,  the 
quantity  of  these  articles  brought  into  the 
country  surreptitiously  was  extremely  large. 
The  OoTemment  were  of  opinion  that  the 
duty  of  22*.  6d.  was  a  far  higher  duty  than 
the  article  would  hear  witliout  fostering 
smuggling.     The  Government  did  not  an- 
ticipate, by  the  reduction  they  proposed, 
anv  very  general  increase  of  consumption. 
Hut  their  object  was  to  defeat  the  opera- 
tions of  the  smuggler,  and  only  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  would  not  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  carry  on  the  illicit  trade  ;  so 
that  the  article,  when  imported,  would  be 
sent   through    the    Custom-house,    and   a 
demoralizing   and   irregular    trade   extin- 
guished.     The  last  article  to  which   he 
•hooki    refer   was   one   the   reduction    of 
which  was  only  prospective — namely,  tim- 
ber.    In  1842  a  reduction  had  been  made 
in  the  duty  upon  colonial  timber  to  Is. 
— a  nominal  amount ;  while  upon  foreign 
timber  it  had  been  reduced,  in  1843,  from 
5.')«.  to  25/r.     The  return  which  ho  had  al- 
ready alluded  to  showed  the  elfect  of  the 
reduction  upon  the  imports  of  articles  in 
the  periotls  that  had  intervened.     Between 
1840  and   1842    the   customs   duties   on 
timber  were  computed  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple to  what  they  were  subsequently.     In 
1842,  under  the  new  system,  they  were 
taken  by  measurement.     These  were  the 
returns  as  regarded 


FoBsiox  IHkiJt  iwv  lUmas. 


18M 
1844 
1S4A 


S34.000 
SSI, 000 
S48,00O 


UlWII  PokSMS  TtMBBB. 

18M     131,000 

IM4     808,000 

1846     S8S.0OO 

gJMllHaeoiialT.  too,  with  the  increase  in 
the  CO— uniptton  nf  foreign  tinil>er  there 
had  been  ■>  rease  in  the  consump- 

tion of  colli-  -'IT. 


CoLonUL  TlMBSB,  DSILS,  BiTTSXS,  *0. 

Loads. 

1843     847,000 

1844     398,000 

1844     408,000 


Drrro  MsASCHBiaNT. 


1843 
1844 
I84S 


005,000 
Ml.OOO 
798,000 


The  statement  of  prices  made  up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  showed  that  the  consumer 
had  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  duties  upon 
both  descriptions  of  timber.     The  prices 

were — 

Ykllow  Caxadiak. 

1843  ...  from  £3     S  0  to  £3  15  0 

1843  ...  •'  3  15  0  ••     3  6  0 

1844  ...  "  3  15  0  "     3  6  0 

1845  ...  "  3  16  0  '■     8  5  0 


1843 
1843 
1)444 
1845 


Baltic. 

6    6  0 

6    0  0 

4     0  0 

3  15  0 


5  5  0 

6  5  0 
4  6  0 
4  6  0 


It  ranged  on  Jan.  6,  1846,  from  41.  7t.  6d. 
to  41.  12».  6d.  The  Paper  from  which  he 
quoted  was,  "  Return  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  No.  175,  for  this  year;  audit 
completely  bore  him  out  in  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  that  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  was  felt  by  the  consumer  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  period.  Since  last 
year,  however,  that  benefit  was  not  so  ap- 
parent, because  the  enormous  demand  for 
timber,  colonial  and  foreign,  for  railways 
and  public  edifices,  prevented  the  decline 
in  prices.  On  these  grounds  it  was  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  proposed  further 
to  reduce  tho  duty  on  foreign  timber  by  a 
gradual  process — namely,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1847, from  itspresent  figure,  25*.,  to 
20«. ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  from 
20*.  to  I5f. ;  leaving  colonial  timber  as  it 
stood,  at  a  nominal  duty  of  1$.  These  were 
the  principal  article.s  to  which  he  felt 
bound  to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention 
as  regarded  the  details  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed for  their  consideration  ;  but  he  wished 
also  to  direct  it  for  a  moment  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  Bill.  It  had  been 
stated  by  a  noble  Lord  on  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  that  it  left  many  things  un- 
done ;  and  that  it  was,  as  a  measure  of 
free  trade,  therefore  inconsistent.  Now, 
he  (the  Karl  of  Dnihousic)  altogether  and 
totally  denied  and  disclaimed  the  character 
thus  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  measure. 
Its  ]irinciplc  was  not  free  trade,  but  tho 
reduction  of  protecting  duties  and  the  re- 
moval of  those  which  were  prohibitory.    Ho 
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did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  wore 
many  anomalous  parts  in  the  Bill ;  but  he 
submitted  it  solely  as  a  measure  for  the 
reduction  of  protection  and  the  removal  of 
prohibition,  not  as  a  free-trade  measure. 
The  Government,  of  course,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  carrying  on  still 
further  the  reduction  which  they  proposed 
in  protective  duties ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  add,  it  would  be 
done  cautiously,  tenderly,  and  not  without 
reference  to  the  interests  which  had  grown 
up  under  protection  in  particular  cases, 
and,  above  all,  not  without  reference  to 
considerations  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
He,  therefore,  commended  the  measure  to 
their  Lordships,  not  under  the  nickname 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it — namely, 
a  free-trade  measure,  but  as  what  it  really 
and  truly  was,  a  measure  for  the  removal 
of  prohibitory  and  the  reduction  of  protec- 
tive duties ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why,  in  that  character,  it  should  not  re- 
ceive their  Lordships'  sanction  and  sup- 
port. 

The  DtncE  of  RICHMOND  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  day  six  months,  upon  the 
very  ground  upon  which  it  had  been  re- 
commended to  their  Lordships'  notice — 
namely,  the  removal  of  protective  duties. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  he  should  com- 
plain of  the  course  taken  by  his  noble 
Friend  in  proposing  it  to  their  Lordships. 
His  noble  Friend  statetl  that  the  measure 
he  proposed  came  before  them  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown.  He  denied  that, 
and  said  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  con- 
trary to  their  Lordships'  privileges,  that 
Her  Majesty's  name  should  be  used  as  in 
favour  of  or  against  any  measure  before- 
their  Lordships.  The  Queen's  Speech  re- 
commended tliis  measure,  but  that  was  the- 
Speech  of  the  Ministers. 

The  Earl  op  DALHOUSIE  said,  he  did- 
not  make  use  of  the  words  "  recommended 
by  the  Crown,"  in  his  address  to  their 
Lordships;  and  he  begged  of  the  noble 
Duke  not  to  misapprehend  his  statements. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that,  acting  on  their 
experience  of  the  past,  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  had  recommended  Her 
Majesty  to  suggest  the  measure  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  had  never 
said  anything  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  statement  that  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Crown  ;  only  that  it  had  been  re- 
commended by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

The  DrKE  of  RICHMOND  was  glad  to 
hear  bis  noble  Friend's  explanation,  and  to 


find  that  he  agreed  with  him  that  no  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  urged  on  the  adoption  of 
Parliament,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Crown.  But 
he  wished  also  to  observe  that  his  noble 
Friend,  in  laying  before  them  the  returns 
of  exports  and  imports,  had  omitted  to  tell 
them,  as  he  did  in  1842,  the  value  of  the 
articles  at  the  present  moment  on  which 
he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty.  He  saw 
that  by  this  Bill  they  were  going  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  butter  and  cheese.  He  had 
always  thought  it  was  a  principle  with 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  reduce 
duties  which  were  increasing  duties.  Now 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  both 
these  duties  were  increasing  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  there  could  he 
no  reason  whatever  for  reducing  them  ex- 
cept hostility  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
His  noble  Friend  told  them  that  he  re- 
tained the  duty  on  manufactured  cotton 
goods.  Now,  he  must  say,  that  this  wa* 
treating  the  cotton  manufacturers  ex- 
tremely ill.  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  within  the  last  fortnight  his 
noble  Friend  had  told  them  that  the  manu- 
facturers required  no  protection  at  all — that 
they  could  make  up  any  disadvantage  by 
their  industry,  skill,  and  Heaven  knew  what 
besides ;  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  all  protection.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  could  not  see  why  cotton 
dresses  should  not  be  imported  free  into 
this  coimtry  as  well  as  corn,  and  why  the 
farmer's  and  labourer's  wife  should  not 
have  a  cheap  dress  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  operative  cheap  corn.  But 
his  objection  to  taking  off  protective  duties 
was,  that  they  would  thereby  substitute 
foreign  labour  for  their  own.  Would  his 
noble  Friend  tell  them  what  the  effect  of 
this  measure  had  already  been  on  the 
wages  of  the  paper-stainers?  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  foreign  paper  could 
now  come  in  in  anticipation  of  the  passing 
of  this  measure.  He  understood  that  be- 
fore this  measure  was  proposed  the  paper- 
stainers  were  earning  about  21.  10*.  per 
week,  which  was  not  too  high,  consi- 
dering the  rent  they  had  to  pay,  and 
the  price  they  had  to  pve  for  water  and 
other  necessaries  which  they  required 
quite  as  much  as  cheap  bread  ;  for  while 
there  was  much  talk  about  "  cheap  bread, " 
the  labourers  and  workmen  in  our  large 
towns  were  greatly  in  want  of  cheap  wat<'r ; 
and  monstrous  good  care  was  taken  by 
levying  an  excise  duty  upon  malt,  that 
they  did  not  get  anything  better.       The-. 
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psper-tteinen,  while  receiving  the  wages 
ne  hod  mentioned,  worked  only  four  days 
in  the  week ;  but  sinco  the  pruponition  to 
redmee  the  diitT  on  foroifoi  paper,  thej  had 
betn  eonijtelled  to  work  mx  davR  a  we<-k, 
while  their  wages  had  been  reduced  to  30f . 
a  week.  Ilia  real  objeetion  to  all  these 
frM-trade  measures  was,  that  thej  roust 
have  this  effect — to  reduce  the  wages  of 
oar  own  artisan*  and  labourers.  His  noble 
Fri«Bd  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  had  charac- 
teriied  damask  and  some  other  articles  as 
lumries,  and  had  said  that  on  that  account 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  rednce  the 
duties  upon  them.  He  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) had  not  the  least  wish  to  lower  these 
protective  duties ;  he  was  for  keeping  up 
every  one  of  them.  He  wished  the  cotton 
manufacturing  labourers  to  be  protected  as 
well  as  the  farmers.  Hut,  as  his  noble 
Friend  hod  characterize*!  the  articles  to 
which  he  referred  as  luxuries,  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  must  beg  to  ask  whv  the 
duty  upon  carriages  had  been  reduced  ? 
Was  not  a  carriage  a  luxury  (  Wos  not 
silk  a  luxury  *  He  complained  that  the 
proposers  of  these  free-trade  measures  did 
•ot  carry  out  their  principles.  They  re- 
dnced  tlie  duty  on  some  luxuries,  that  the 
Minister's  wife  might  go  to  Court  in  a  very 
€De  gown  and  in  an  elegant  carriage  ; 
while  they  retained  the  duty  on  otiier 
luxuries.  He  believed  that  the  persons 
employed  by  the  coach-manufacturers  of 
this  coaiitry  would  suffer  very  materially 
from  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  car- 
riage. Again,  his  noble  Friend  was  going 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  spirits.  Now  his 
noble  Friend  hod  attempted  to  show,  with 
reapeet  to  all  other  articles,  that  a  reduc- 
tioH  of  duties  had  been  eompensate<l  for  by 
increased  eoosumptinn;  but  when  ho  came 
to  spirits  he  stood  steady,  and  said  the  re- 
doetion  of  duty  on  spirits  would  not  in- 
UlWist  the  cousamption.  He  was  sorry 
the  right  rev.  prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich), who  had  presented  so  many  peti- 
tiou  against  the  consumption  of  spirits  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  not  then  present,  that 
be  might  pnitest  against  the  increased  fa- 
csKties  which  this  Bill  would  give  to  spirit- 
drinking.  As  to 'the  plea  of  preventing 
smuggling,  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
Custom-houao  ofloera  did  their  duty,  they 
were  well  able  to  prevent  smugglinf(  ;  and 
it  would  be  readily  admitted  that  there  was 
moeh  h-ss  smugifling  in  this  country  now 
than  formerly.  He  would  not  say  whether 
•  gTMt  qnantity  of  silks  might  not  have 
htm  Hnnggbd  by  aome  largo  houses  in 


the  metropolis;  hut,  as  a  resident  in  a  ma- 
ritime county,  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
smuggling  was  not  now  carried  on  to  one 
quarter  the  extent  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
After  the  decision  their  Lordships  had 
come  to  the  other  evening,  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  felt  it  was  of  very  little  use 
to  trouble  them  at  any  length  upon  this 
question,  for  he  well  knew  what  their  deci- 
sion would  be.  He  would,  however,  move, 
tliat  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months;  and  he  protested  against 
it,  as  having  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
wages  of  employment  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  countrv. 

The  Earl  or  WICKLOW  said,  he 
thought  there  was  great  injustice  in  the 
anomalous  and  inconsistent  manner  in 
which  the  Government  were  attempting  to 
carry  out  their  principles  in  this  measure. 
If  the  Government  had  proposed  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  which  put  all  classes  on 
an  equality,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  support  it ;  but  he  thought  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  proceedings  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  great  measure  they  discussed 
the  other  night,  they  had  acted  on  a  system 
of  injustice  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
in  this  country.  His  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  said,  thiit  he  expected 
a  great  increase  of  revenue  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  and  this  might  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  reducing  duties  ;  but  his  noble 
Friend  was  going  by  his  Bill  to  abolish  se- 
veral dutie8,by  which  means  he  must  abolish 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  oltegether. 
In  glancing  over  the  Tariff  he  found  there 
wore  forty-eight  articles  on  which  the  du- 
ties wore  abolished  altogether,  and  lie  found 
that  twenty-two  of  these  were  duties  in  fa- 
vour of  agriculture.  His  noble  Friend  had 
allude<l  to  the  reduction  of  duty  on  linen,  as 
affording  some  compensation ;  but  his  noble 
Friend  mu.st  have  forgotten  that  if  this 
would  not  prejudicially  affect  the  English 
agriculturist,  it  would  very  seriously  affect 
the  agricidtural  population  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  peaceable  pari  of  Ireland. 
Believing,  therefore,  tliat  the  ajiplicatiuu 
of  the  principles  of  the  Government  in  this 
measure  was  unequal  and  unjust,  he  felt 
it  Ills  duty  to  protest  against  it. 

Earl  UREY  said,  that  to  a  consider- 
able extent  he  concurred  in  the  opinions 
just  exprc«Bed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  of 
Wicklow).  He  was  bound  to  say  that, 
looking  at  the  Bill,  he  could  not  see  any 
distinct  principle  fairly  and  fully  carried 
oat.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Enrl  of  Dal- 
housie) told    them    that    tlic  principle  on 
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which  the  Gorernment  proceeded  had  heen 
to  get  rid  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  to  re- 
duce protective  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  told  them  they  considered  protec- 
tive duties  to  be  unsound  in  principle. 
Now  if  this  were  ao,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  proper  course  for  the  Government  to 
adopt  would  be  to  get  rid  of  them  altoge- 
ther. At  least,  they  should  act  on  one 
plan  or  the  other.  He  could  understand 
his  noble  Friend  on  th^cross  benches,  who 
thought  everything  should  bo  protected, 
although  he  (Earl  Grey)  believed  this  would 
soon  deprive  them  of  all  trade ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  understand  and  agree 
with  those  who  thought  protective  duties 
were  altogether  wrong ;  and  in  that  opinion 
he  entirely  concurred,  for  he  believed  that 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  of  exchange 
among  nations  added  to  their  mutual 
wealth  and  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  their  people;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand this  half  measure  of  the  Government, 
which  was  partly  in  favour  of  protection 
and  partly  against  it.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said,  however,  that  the  Government 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  apply- 
ing this  principle  gradually,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  existing  interests, 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  protective 
system.  He  (Earl  Grey)  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  and  in- 
jurious to  those  interests  than  the  laying 
down  a  principle  which  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of  all  protective 
duties,  and  yet  partially  retaining  them. 
Such  a  system  would  occasion  constant 
uncertainty  and  changes.  What  had  been 
its  effect  already  ?  They  commenced  the 
reduction  of  duties  in  1842,  when  the  Go- 
vernment declared  that  20  per  cent,  should 
be  the  maximum  amount  of  our  protective 
duties.  In  three  years  afterwards  they 
found  this  would  not  do,  and  they  came 
down  to  15  and  10  per  cent.;  and  if  the 
Government  continued  in  ofSce  a  few  years 
longer  they  would  say  10  per  cent,  was  too 
much.  These  constant  alterations  were 
most  pernicious  to  commerce  and  trade. 
He  looked  on  this  Bill,  however,  as  a  most 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
accepted  it — not  as  carrying  into  eifect,  as 
they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  ho  contended,  but  as  a 
valuable  instalment  of  what  those  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  opinion  might  expect  to 
gain  ;  and  with  this  view  he  would  give  the 
measure  his  heart?  support. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  understood  to 
say  tlut  he  objected  to  this  Bill  as  an  im- 


necessary  sacrifice  of  the  revenue  and  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  He  beheved  its  ef- 
fect would  be  to  lower  wages  and  to  reduce 
the  labourer  to  a  lower  scale  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  a  measure  founded  altogether 
on  mistake  and  delusion.  He  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  that 
these  perpetual  changes  were  pernicious, 
and  all  that  surprised  him  was  that  the 
energies  of  this  country  could  survive  being 
thus  perpetually  tampered  with.  The  cry 
was  one  day  "protection,"  and  another 
"  free  trade  ;"  and  no  one  knew  what  w^as 
next  to  happen,  or  what  crotchet  would 
next  ent«r  the  minds  of  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  totally  dissented 
from  the  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  GoTcrnment,  that  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  was 
the  result  of  their  commercial  policy.  It 
was  true  there  was  great  prosperity  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  it  had  lasted  some  time  ; 
but  he  defied  any  man  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning to  make  out  that  it  was  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  alterations  we  had  made  in 
our  Tariff,  or  with  the  reduction  of  our  du- 
ties. Any  person  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  things  in  this  country  for  as 
many  years  as  he  had  been,  must  know  that 
the  succession  of  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able periods  had  been  constant  at  distinct 
periods,  and  ho  considered  that  those  varia- 
tions were  clearly  and  distinctly  traceable 
to  obvious  causes.  He  would  just  mention 
some  of  them  by  way  of  example.  The 
first  great  distress  which  he  remembered 
a.s  coming  upon  the  country,  was  produced 
by  the  sudden  return  to  cash  payments, 
which,  as  they  all  knew,  had  been  attend- 
ed with  great  injustice  and  suffering.  Se- 
veral years  of  severe  distress  followed  this 
rash  measure,  but  at  length  the  elasticity 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  coun- 
try overcame  it.  Hardly,  however,  had 
we  done  so,  before  we  were  again  plunged 
into  the  severest  distress  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  year  1825,  known  as  the  bubble 
year.  At  length  the  country  recovered 
from  this  also  ;  hut  in  18.37  it  was  thrown 
hack  into  the  same  condition  by  the  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  America. 
The  same  result  followed,  and  the  greatest 
possible  distress  continued  to  prevail  till 
1841,  when  the  change  of  Administration 
took  place.  The  years  1841  and  1842 
were  also  periods  of  distress  ;  but  this  coun- 
try, like  all  others  possessing  its  vigour, 
skill,  and  industry,  then  began  to  recover, 
and  in  1843  those  great  improvements 
took   place  which   had   continued  down  tu 
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the  pre»cnt  time.  If  their  Lordships 
lookrtl  at  the  eviJonco  before  the  Com- 
mittco  wliich  sat  to  inquire  into  the  bur- 
dens on  agrieulturo,  they  would  see  tlii» 
course  of  CTcnts  distinctly  explained.  The 
GoTemmcnt,  however,  suserted  that  the 
singular  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  alterations  and 
raductions  they  had  made  in  the  Tariff ; 
and  they  said  that  this  result  encouraged 
them  to"  go  still  furthur  in  the  same  di- 
i«etion.  He  (Lord  Ashburton)  would 
Tentore  to  say  that  no  one,  substantially 
acquainted  with  the  great  industrial  in- 
tereata  of  the  country,  would  support  that 
Ttew.  This  country  had  attained  to 
«n  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  under 
•  sjatem  of  protection,  and  that  man  must 
be  rash  indeed  wlio  would  make  that  pro- 
sperity an  excuse  for  the  present  measure. 
lie  thought  the  financial  bearing  of  this 
measure  an  important  consideration.  At 
prasent  there  was  uo  surplus  in  the  Ex- 
chequer worth  speaking  of;  and  if  a  re- 
action came,  as  in  the  course  of  events 
must  naturally  hapi>en,  having  exhausted 
our  fiscal  resources,  he  did  not  know  how  we 
should  meet  the  deficit,  after  the  reductions 
proposed  to  be  made  hy  the  measure  before 
the  House.  At  the  present  moment,  when 
we  were  sending  out  our  squadrons,  our 
financial  condition  was  wcU  deserving  of 
attention.  He  believed  that  the  measures 
of  the  Government  would  1>e  followed  by  a 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  he  therefore  disapproved  of  the 
present  Bill. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  blamed 
the  adoption  of  free-trade  measures  by  the 
Government ;  but  he  (Lord  Monteagic)  re- 
membered when  the  noble  Ijord  in  the 
•ther  House  had  shown  himself  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  many  of  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Unskisaon.  He  had  lieanl  with  regret  and 
■ur{)ri*o  the  opinions  expressed  by  tho 
■oblc  Lonl  on  the  currency  measure  of 
1819.  U|Hm  that  subject  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  the  wi'i|;lit  of  his  authority  to 
00*  of  the  wicke<l(>8t  delusions  that  had 
circulated ;    for  it  was  by  the 


sWDMSion  and  not  by  the  resumption  of 
CMO  pcyments  that  all  the  iujuntice  and 
iaoQOVflaivBe*  tlwt  had  taken  place  ha<l 
bMB  oriciaated.  People  who  had  borrowe<l 
BOOey  did  so  on  the  condition,  that  after  the 
restoration  of  the  pcsev  their  debts  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  tlu-  sterling  money  of 
the  fMlm.  No  injustice  to  any  one  was 
thanCon  eoaunitted,  except,  perhaps,  by 


postponing  to  1819  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  at  an  earlier  period.  With 
respect  to  the  ])eriods  of  distress  which 
had  been  alluded  to,  they  had  been  al- 
ways connected  with  deficient  harvests. 
As  to  the  present  measure,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  very  considerable  step 
in  tho  right  direction,  and  he  considered 
the  measures  of  commercial  reform  which 
had  taken  place  as  an  element  in  our 
commercial  prosp^ty.  He  could  not, 
however,  approve  indiscriminately  of  all 
the  changes  which  had  been  effected  by 
the  present  Government.  The  colonial 
timber  duties  had  been  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed without  effecting  any  increase  in  the 
revenue ;  and  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
duties,  tlie  changes  effected  in  them 
had  injured  both  trade  and  revenue,  and 
he  held  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  principles  upon 
which  those  changes  were  founded.  An 
importation  of  70,000  tons  of  high-priced 
sugar  had  been  calculated  u])on,  which 
woukl  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  about 
1,400,000^  But  these  figures  lutd  been 
so  far  from  being  realized,  that  only 
1 ,500  tons  had  really  been  imported ;  and 
in  place  of  a  revenue  of  1,500,00W.  only 
24,000i.  had  been  received.  Then  a  re- 
duction of  11«.  2d.  per  cwt.  had  taken 
place  in  the  duty  upon  West  India  sugar, 
which  had  entailed  upon  the  country  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  revenue,  without  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  revenue  lost  about  l.oOO.OOOi.,  being 
11«.  2d.  por  cwt.,  and  the  consumer  had 
only  gained  9d.  per  cwt.  in  the  price. 
Who,  then,  liad  benefited  by  the  reduction  ? 
He  mentioned  those  things,  that  they 
might  not  be  further  involved  in  reduc- 
tions which  injured  the  revenue  while  they 
did  not  benefit  the  consumers.  One  word 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
commerce.  When  Her  Majesty's  Govtim- 
ment  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  were  the  ]>rineiples 
of  common  sense,  and  that  "  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market" 
was  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by 
nations  as  well  as  by  individuals,  he  hailed 
the  declaration  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion ;  for  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible  that 
such  a  declaration  could  be  made  without 
being  followed  by  great  and  useful  results. 
The  measures  wliich  the  Government  had 
intrmluced  were  founded  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, which  were  those  which  hod  been 
advocattMl  by  some  of  the  liest  and  wisest 
of  statesmen  in  former    times — men   who 
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■were  venerated  by  their  Lordships  and  the 
wliole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Pitt  had  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  most  applicable 
to  countries  which,  like  ours,  exchanged 
their  manufactured  produce  for  the  raw 
materials  of  others.  In  1820  the  famous 
London  petition  in  favour  of  free  trade 
was  presented  by  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Ashburton),  and  that  petition 
laid  down  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of  trade 
much  more  absolutely  than  they  were  laid 
down  in  the  Bill  before  their  Lord.ships' 
House — nay,  as  absolutely  and  boldly  a-s 
the  gentlemen  who  *ere  considered  phi- 
losophical writers,  and  whom  noble  Lords 


poor  man  also ;  than  which  nothing  coiJd 
be  more  erroneous.  In  conclusion,  the 
noble  Lord  expressed  his  warm  concurrence 
in  the  Bill. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  II,  1846. 

cnESIIIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


VisconsT  COMBERMERE  presented  a 
opposite  designated  "  rash  theorists,"  had  petition  against  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
laid  them  down  ;  and  his  noble  Friend,  Laws;  and  among  others  one  from  the  te- 
-when  he  presented  that  petition,  supported  nant-farraers  and  other  members  of  the 
the  doctrines  and  principles  laid  down  in  Cheshire  Agricultural  Protection  Society, 
it.  He  (Lord  Montcaglc)  did  not  think  praying  the  House  to  reject  the  Corn  Bill, 
that,  if   this  Bill  passed,  there  would  be    and  the  other  free-trade  measures  of  Her 

Majesty's  Ministers.  The  noble  and  gal- 
lant Viscount  said  he  cordially  supported 
the  prayer  of  this  petition. 

LoHD  DELAMERE,  in  reference  to  this 
petition,  denied  that  it  expressed  the  opin- 
ions of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Cheshire.  It 
emanated  from  a  meeting  which  was  held 
at  Crewe,  the  chairman  of  which  was  his 
respected  friend  Sir  Richard  Brook ;  but 
there  were  only  two  or  three  tenant-farmers 
had  taken  place  was  solely  attributable  to    present,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 


any  surplus  revenue  :  exclude  the  Sycee 
silver  received  for  the  ransom  of  Canton, 
and  the  most  they  could  expect  was  that 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  should  meet. 
He  admitted  that  the  finances  of  the 
country  were  at  the  present  moment  on  a 
good  footing ;  but  there  was  no  great 
mystery  about  that,  if  they  took  an  income 
tax  of  five  millions  a  year,  and  added  it  to 
the  ordinary  revenue.     The  change  that 


that.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
a  much  wiser  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  if  they  had  made  their  pro- 
perty tax  a  perpetual  tax,  intending  to 
repeal  it  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  enable  them  to  do  so, 
than  to  have  made  it  only  a  temporary 
law,  renewing  it  from  time  to  time;  becau!>e 
every  time  that  they  called  on  Parlia- 
ment to  renew  the  income  tax,  they  were 
expected  to  give  up  some  indirect  tax 
which  was  nnpopular  or  inconvenient.   The 


the  meeting  was  a  total  failure.  He  as- 
sured their  Lordships  that  the  majority  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  county  palatine 
of  Chester  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
which  were  notorious  to  the  public.  There 
had  been  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
price  of  land  in  the  county;  and  in  the 
value  of  every  species  of  farming  stock, 
corn  as  well  as  cattle,  there  had  been  none 
but  the  usual  fluctuations.     If  there  had 


tendency  of  this  system  of  continuing  the    been  any  fanns  to  let,  the  applications  for 


income  tax  for  two  or  three  years  only, 
was  to  go  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation  ; 
and  he  said  most  earnestly,  that  a  more 
dangerous  career  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  entered  upon.  It  went 
upon  a  false  principle,  and  held  out  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  rich  and 
those  who  were  the  holders  of  property  had 
the  capacity  of  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  State.  Now,  that  was  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  entirely  false.  But,  as  a 
further  consequence,  it  led  to  this  fallacy 
— that  the  taxation  on  the  rich  man  and 
the  capitalist  could  be  augmented  without 
indirectly    affecting    the    interest    of    the 


them  continued  to  be  as  numerous  as  be- 
fore, and  at  no  diminution  of  rent.  He 
mentioned  these  facts  from  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  county,  not  of  his  own 
estate  only.  He  had  supported  the  Bill 
before  the  House  from  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  he  should  continue  to  support  it, 
because  he  was  convinced  that,  if  carried, 
it  would  be  of  very  considerable  benefit  to 
the  public  in  general,  and  be  attended  with 
no  injurious  consequences  whatever  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  was  told  it  wa» 
but  the  commencement  of  other  measures, 
which  wore  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  their  Lordships, 
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and  to  overthrow  U>e  ancient  institutionn  of 
the  coantry.  But  he  did  nut  in  tlie  leant 
credit  iiuch  representations ;  if  be  did,  he 
would  be  the  la»t  man  in  that  Iloufte  to 
aupport  the  Bill,  and  Icttat  of  all  inch  mea- 
sures as  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaj^e  would 
prefer,  for  he  liked  them  not ;  but  he  con- 
scientiouslr  believed  the  present  Bill  would 
be  of  great  advactaji^e  to  the  country  geno- 
rallr,  without  any  diminution  of  advantage 
to  the  agricullurixl. 

ViscoiST  COMBERMERE  was  obliged 
to  his  noble  Friend  for  his  tacit  ndmisHion 
that  this  was  a  farmer's  and  not  a  land- 
lord's question.  He  (Viscount  Combcr- 
mcre)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  society 
or  the  meeting  from  which  the  petition 
emanated;  but  he  would  inform  the  House 
th«tagre«t  number  of  his  noble  Friend's 
own  tenants  were  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. As  to  the  Com  Bill  being  supported 
by  the  people  of  Cheshire,  the  assertion  was 
founded  u(>on  a  misconception  of  the  state 
of  feeling.  His  noble  Friend  must  have 
been  in  such  places  as  Macclesfield,  Stock- 
port, and  Conglcton.  He  (Viscount  Com- 
bermere)  had  been  all  over  the  county,  and, 
except  in  that  corner  of  it  which  was  near 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  he  found  the  people  were  very 
much  averse  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  DBLAUERE  aske<l  the  noble 
Viscount  whether  he  was  able  to  state  that 
a  Urge  number  of  tenant-farmers  attended 
the  meeting  ir.  question  ? 

ViscoiNT  COMBERMKRE,  in  reply, 
■aid  ho  had  a  list  of  the  members,  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  society,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  or  present  to  his  noble 
Friend- 

Lobo  DELAMERE,  in  reference  to  a 
•tatement  which  was  not  heard,  said  he 
oqgfat  to  cxphtin,  that  in  Cheshire  land 
WM  not  generally  let  on  lease.  There 
were  few  instances  of  land  being  let  on 
lease  in  that  county. 

The  DiKB  or  RICHMOND  said,  the 
■oblc  Lord  (Lord  Delamere)  had  just  given 
s  pretty  strong  proof,  perhaps  uiicon- 
■dously,  of  the  feelings  of  the  teuant- 
&rmers  of  Cheshire.  Notwithstanding 
tbey  held  by  the  year,  they  were  found 
coming  forwanl  exproasing  opinions  as  to 
this  Bill  in  opposition  to  those  of  their 
Undlonla.  The  tenant-farmers  had  been 
ill  uati  thrmighnut  all  these  proceedings. 
Tber»'  '  iially  prcsentmg  |M>titions 

to  tbni  uting   that   they  did  nut 

C'-  ;  but  whenever  one  was  pre- 

•«i  •!  them,  up  juni|>cd  some  noble 


Lord,  as  the  noble  Lord  hod  just  done,  and 
said  bo  knew  that,  contrary  to  wlint  they 
stated  in  the  petition,   the  tenant-farmers 
were  not  against  the  Hill.     Why  had  not, 
be  would  ask,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dela- 
mere), with  all  his  influence,   induced  the 
tenant-farmers  to  present  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  ?     That  he  had  great  in- 
fluence with  them  was  evident,  for  he  found 
the  noble  Lord's    name  among    the    sub- 
scribers   to   the     "  Cheshire    Agricultural 
Protection  Society."     The  president,  too, 
was  Lord    dc    Tabley,   who  had   given   a 
proxy  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.     The  two  noble  Lords,  he  found, 
not  only  joined  the  society,  but  they  sup- 
ported it  by  their  influence,  and  contributed 
to  its  funds.       The  farmers  of   Cheshire 
were  no  doubt  grateful  to   them  for  those 
attentions;  but  their  gratitude  would  not, 
he  thought,  la.st  very  long,  when  they  came 
to  know  that  they  had  voted,  both  of  them, 
for  a  measure  so  detrimental  to  their   in- 
terests.    The  question  would  not  be  long 
before  it  was  put  at  rest;  and  he  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  ho]>ed  the  Cheshire  farmera 
would  follow  the  example  of  those  of  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Gloucestershire,  and  not 
return   any  man  to  Parliament   who  hod 
abandoned  bis  principles.    He  would  tell  the 
farmers  of  England,  that  whatever  might 
bo  the  present   fate  of  the   Bill,  they  had 
the  game  in  their  own  hands.     They  were 
a  large,   powerful,  and   influential  body  of 
the  people;   and   the  opportunity  was  not 
far  distant  for  them  to  speak   their  scnti- 
mcnts,  if  they  only  chose  to  exert  them- 
selves.     His  noble  and  gallant  Friend  had 
recommended  their  Lordships  to  jiass   the 
Bill    because  there    must  soon  be   a  new 
Parliament;  and  if  it  were  for  protection 
the  Bill  might  be  got  rid  of,  and  protection 
be  resumed.     In  connexion  with  this  opin- 
ion, he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  sincerely 
believed  that  many  of  the  greatest  agitators 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  were  now- 
alarmed  at  their  own  work.     They  had  no 
idea  tliot  fre<>-trade   principles  were  to  bo 
applied  to  every  article  in  which  they  them- 
selves dealt.     When  they  asked  for  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Cora   Laws,   they  asked 
for  more  than   they  expected  to  obtain,  in 
order  that  they  mi^ht  make  better  temis 
for  themselves.     'Tlio   Bill,    however,  hiwl 
not   yet   passed;  and  he   hoped   it   never 
would  pass  an  it  now  stood. 

lyORK  DKLAMKRE  begged  to  explain. 
He  had  never  belonged  to  an  agricultural 
protection  society  in  his  life.  It  was  not 
in  his  recoUeutiou  that  he  had  ever  sub- 
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scribed  to  one.  This  was  certainly  the  first 
time  he  had  heard  uf  such  a  fact.  At  all 
events,  he  never  had,  and  never  would  be- 
long to  such  an  association. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILI.— COMMrTTEE. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Motion,  and  of 
moving  as  an  Amendment,  that  their  Lord- 
ships go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  that 
day  six  months.  He  had  not  the  vanity 
to  hope  that  any  observations  he  could 
offer  would  materially  affect  their  Lord- 
ships' judgment,  particularly  after  the  able 
and  eloquent  speeches  which  had  been  re- 
cently delivered  upon  this  subject,  and 
more  especially  after  the  admirable  and 
unanswerable  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)— a  speech  which,  whether 
he  looked  at  the  eloquence  that  adorned  it, 
or  the  valuable  information  it  contained, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
speech  he  had  ever  heard  delivered  in  that 
House,  lie  was,  however,  unwilling  to 
give  a  silent  vote  on  this  occasion;  and  he 
considered  that  it  would  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  dereliction  of  the  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  country,  if  he  were  silent. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  which 
was  far  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  which  must  prove  of  the 
highest  consequence,  whether  they  consi- 
dered the  magnitude  of  the  interests  that 
were  involved  in  the  measure,  or  the  so- 
cial as  well  as  the  political  consequences 
that  would  flow  from  it — a  measure  of  such 
a  character  as  had  never  before  been  re- 
commended by  any  Government;  and  he 
was  bound  to  add,  that  no  proposition, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  originate, 
had  ever  before  been  so  feebly  and  misera- 
bly defended  by  its  promoters.  It  was  in 
the  first  place  assumed  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  a  famine  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause in  some  districts — not  in  all — there 
was  a  deficiency — not  a  failure — in  the 
crop  of  potatoes.  But  it  was  at  the  time 
satisfactorily  proved,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  there  was  then  an  abund- 
ance of  food  in  the  country  at  large,  and 
more  especially  of  that  sort  of  food  which 
formed  the  principal  article  of  sustenance 
to  the  pwr— that  the  crop  of  potatoes  had 
been  more  than  usually  abundant.  He  did 
not  deny — on  the  contrary  he  deeply  re- 
gretted —  the  distress  which  existed  in 
Ireland;  but  this  arose  not  from  a  scarcity 


of  food,  but  because  the  lower  classes  were 
plunged  in  a  state  of  destitution  from  the 
want    of   permanent  employment.      They 
were  totally  destitute  of  em|)loyment;  and 
undoubtedly  it  was   the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to    take  effectual    measures    to 
remedy  this  evil,  which,  so  long  as  it  was 
allowed    to    continue,  there  could  be    no 
hope  whatever  of  tranquillity  or  prosperity 
in    that    unhappy   country.     It  was  very 
possible  that  the  Government  might  have 
been  delu<|pd  in  the  first  instance  by  ex- 
aggerated reports  on  this  subject,  and  he 
was  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for 
that;  but  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  scarcity  of  food  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  Ireland,  was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected   that    the     deficiency    of    produce 
would  be  indicated  by  the  increase  of  price 
of  provisions  ?  and  then,  by  the  operation 
of  the  sliding  scale,  com  of  all  descriptions 
would  have  been  admitted  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  interference  either  by  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  Legislature — without  creat- 
ing needless  alarm,  which  was  always  in- 
jurious— without  raising  in  foreign  markets 
the  price  of    the  very  article   which    we 
were   desirous    to   purchase — without    in- 
ducing those  who  had  stores  of  potatoes 
to  hoard  them  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
market  for  sale — without,  in  short,  any  of 
those  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  the 
late    groundless   panic    which    the    Prime 
Minister,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, had  thought  proper  to  raise.     On  this 
false  assumption  of  a  scorcity  of  provisions 
were  founded  all  the  subsequent  measures. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  issue  an  Order 
in   Council  for  the  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign grain;   and  the  great  autocrat  of  the 
Cabinet  proposed  this  measure  to  his  Col- 
leagues in  iWvember  last  as  being  then  of 
urgent  necessity,  though  the  country  was 
now  in  the  middle  of  June  without  feeling 
any  inconvenience  from  the  rejection  of  the 
measure.     The   Prime  Minister  had  never 
condescended   to  notice    the    observations 
which  had  been  made  by  a  noble  Duke, 
that  a   free    importation  of  foreign    corn 
would    be   of   no   advantage    whatever   to 
people  who  had  not  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing it,  and  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  providing  them  with  employment, 
and  giving  gratuitous  relief  to  those  who 
were  incapable  of  labour.     But  supposing 
that  the  Order  in  Council  had  been  issued, 
it  was    clear  that  it  ought  to  hove  been 
considered  only    as    a   temporary    expedi- 
ent to  meet  a  temjiorary  emergency,  and 
that    the    Corn    Laws   should   have   been 
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•uipendcd  on\j  for  •  short  period,  and 
then  allowrd  to  come  into  operation  agnin 
•a  bofure.  The  Prime  Minister,  however, 
declare<l,  with  the  strmng«st  non  sequitur 
which  he  had  erer  heard,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  issue  such  an  Order  in 
Council,  unless  he  was  allowed,  when  Par- 
liament met,  to  bring  under  their  consi- 
deration, what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  an 
adjustment  of  the  Com  Laws;  and  by  that 
appropriate  designation  it  appeared  he  in- 
tendea  to  indicate  a  measure  fdl'  their  en- 
tire and  final  surrender — a  complete  conces- 
sion of  evcrj-thing  which  had  been  so  long 
clamorously  and  menacingly  demanded. 
This,  then,  was  the  ostensible  origin  of 
the  measure;  and  in  this  case  the  old  fable 
was  reversed,  for  it  was  the  mouse  which 
was  pregnant,  and  which  had  been  deli- 
rered  of  a  mountain.  But  what  were  they 
to  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  who 
had  been  raised  to  his  present  eminence 
by  the  confidence  which  the  friends  of 
protection  had  reposed  in  him;  by  the  hope 
and  the  expectation  they  entertainetl  tliat 
ho  would  be  true  to  his  trust,  and  not  de- 
sert the  principles  which  he  had  uniformly 
professed  ?  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
he  should  be  unwilling  to  introduce  mere 
personal  attack;  but  he  would  quote  to 
the  House  an  observation  of  a  noble  Lord 
which  was  not  unimportant,  because  they 
all  knew  how  much  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  both 
cides  was  influenced  by  the  confidence  that 
was  repo8«l  in  their  political  leaders,  and 
therefore  ho  would  refer  to  the  observation 
of  the  noble  Earl  (Ripon).  In  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  .\ddres8  which  was  moved  by 
the  noble  Earl  in  August,  1841,  and 
adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  that  House, 
it  was  stated  in  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject which  they  were  now  ccmsidcring,  *'  it 
IS  CMential  to  the  satisfactory  issue  of  our 
deliberations  on  these  and  other  measures 
of  public  concern,  that  your  Majesty's  Oo- 
vemraont  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
thia  House  and  of  the  country."  Now, 
hn  would  ask  what  man  was  there  who 
any  longer  entertaine<l  confidence  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel  1  They  had  heard  from  a 
noble  and  Icamol  I^rd  opposite  (Lord 
Droagham)  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the 
present  Prime  .Minister,  representing  his 
eondnct  not  only  as  meritorious  but  aa 
maglMnimous;  not  only  as  not  inconsistent, 
but  as  amply  justified  by  the  circumatnnres 
in  which  ho  wa<  )>lnriH|;  nn<l  that  his  sin- 
cerity was  shown  bv  t'  ration  that 
lie  bad  sacrificed  pri« '^Iii]',  public 


confidence,  party  interests,  nay,  even  per- 
sonal reputation,  from  the  deep  and  con- 
Hcientious  conviction  he  entertained  that 
these  measures  were  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Now  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  hypothesis  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who,  like  a 
skilful  advocate,  had  assumed  the  very 
circumstances  in  debate,  what  did  it 
amount  to  ?  Why,  to  this — that  the  Prime 
Minister,  by  his  own  confession,  during  the 
long  course  of  his  political  career  till  a 
very  few  months  ago,  had  been  proceed- 
ing upon  a  wrong  course,  and  had  all  his 
lifetime  continued  to  defend  principles  and 
measures  which  he  now  condemned  as  im- 
politic and  unjust.  If  such  was  the  case, 
what  confidence  could  henceforward  be  re- 
posed in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 
Assuming  that'  be  had  made  this  great, 
and  to  him  most  surprising  discovery,  that 
protection  was  indefensible  in  principle, 
and  injurious  in  operation,  he  ought — if  he 
had  possessed  only  a  small  and  slender 
portion  of  that  self-knowledge  which  was 
represented  by  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity as  the  summit  of  human  wisdom — he 
ought  to  have  resigned  a  post  for  which, 
by  his  own  confession,  he  w^as  entirely  in- 
competent; he  ought  to  have  retired,  feel- 
ing pain  and  sorrow  for  the  part  he  hod  so 
long  acted,  and  deep  concern  for  the  mis- 
chief of  which  he  had  been  the  innocent 
because  the  ignorant  cause;  and  feeling 
that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment,  ho  ought  no  longer  to  have 
attempted  to  influence  the  opinions  and 
convictions  of  others.  But  while  on  one 
side  an  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the 
inconsistency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  hod 
heard  from  another  quarter  that  that  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  guilty  of  no  inconsistency 
at  all — that  ho  had -always  been  more  or 
less  in  his  own  mind  a  free  trader;  that 
his  language  had  been  intelligible  to  every 
one  on  this  subject  ever  since  1842;  and  an 
appeal  had  been  made  personally  to  him- 
self (Earl  Stanhope)  whether  such  was  not 
the  case.  Now,  undoubtedly  in  that,  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  (Earl  Stanhope) 
did  express  with  that  frankness  which  was 
insepurable  from  his  character,  the  suspi- 
cions he  entertained  with  regard  to  those 
previous  measures  which  had  been  thought- 
l«>»sly  and  foolishly  defended  by  some,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  give  greater 
security  to  that  amount  of  protection  that 
yet  remained;  whereas,  he  thought  they 
were  only  intended  as  preparatory  stops  to 
the  reuiuval  of  protection  altogether,  and 
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intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
that  event.  But,  at  that  time,  when  he 
stated  his  suspicions,  he  was  rebuked  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  he  was  assured  at  the  time  that 
they  were  unfounded;  that  they  were 
equally  unjust  and  injurious :  but  ho 
must  say.  that  they  were  all  confirmed 
now.  If  they  were  to  adopt,  then, 
this  other  hypothesis,  and  to  hold  that 
there  was  no  change  of  opinion  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  though  there  had  been  the 
greatest  inconsistency  in  his  conduct,  he 
would  then  ask,  what  confideuce  would 
they  place  in  his  political  integrity  ?  He 
would  not,  on  this  occasion,  quote  a  line 
from  Hansard.  Noble  Lords  near  him 
might  be  perfectly  secure  from  having 
their  speeches  revived  on  this  occasion  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him  to 
do  so;  because,  in  all  likelihood,  he  would 
receive  the  same  answer  which  had  already 
been  given  in  another  place:  "I  have 
changed  my  opinion — with  this  I  dispose 
of  all  my  former  speeches  and  declarations" 
— as  if  the  force  and  urgency  of  an  argu- 
ment were  to  be  invalidated  by  a  change  in 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  had  once  used 
it,  and  as  if  the  same  person,  whether  he 
blew  hot  on  a  question,  or  whether  ho  blow 
cold,  was  always  to  be  considered  infallible. 
They  had  been  told  that  this  marvellous — 
he  had  almost  called  it  this  miraculou.s — 
conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  the 
result  wholly  of  his  experience  of  the  last 
three  years.  He  could  not  deny  but  his 
conduct  might  be  very  much  influenced  by 
what  he  had  observed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  exertions  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  by  contrasting  that  with 
the  inertness  which,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  period,  was  shown  by  their 
opponents;  and  by  supposing,  though  most 
erroneously,  that  those  who  were  the  most 
noisy  were  also  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  body  in  the  community.  It  had 
been  said,  that  during  the  last  three  years 
the  country  had  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
He  would  not  now  inquire  whether  that 
prosperity  was  founded  upon  a  solid  and 
secure  foundation,  or  whether  it  was  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  arise  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  from  temporary  causes,  and 
which  might  be  transitory  in  their  dura- 
tion. But,  admitting  that  to  be  so,  he 
would  ask,  what  better  reason  could  they 
have  for  not  rashly  changing  a  system 
which  had  yielded  such  results?  The  po- 
tato famine  and  the  alarm  which  had  been 


so  studiously  excited  upon  this  subject, 
had  now  faded  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision."  They  were  now  in  the  same 
position  that  they  were  in  before  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  all ;  and  they  were 
now  called  upon,  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  most  rash  and  presumptuous  Minister 
that  had  ever  yet  governed  this  country,  to 
renounce  all  the  opinions  which  they  had 
deliberately  formed  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  that  House — to  reverse  the 
whole  system  on  which  this  country  had 
acted  for  centuries,  and  under  which  it  had 
acquired  its  unparalleled  prosperity.  They 
were  told,  indeed,  by  him  who  was  once 
considered  a  great  authority,  hut  who  wMild 
now  be  considered  as  a  great  authority  no 
longer — he  meant,  of  course,  the  Prime 
Minister — that  protective  duties  were,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  liable  to  objection  in 
principle,  and  that  they  were  injurious  in 
their  operation.  But  if  they  were  for  a 
moment  to  admit  this  doctrine,  he  wanted 
to  know  why  it  w-as  to  be  applied  to  com 
alone,  and  not  generally  to  all  kinds  of 
manufactures?  If  the  principles  of  free 
trade  were,  as  they  were  represented  to  be, 
the  principles  of  common  sense — if  pro- 
tection was,  as  they  had  been  told,  the 
bane  both  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, then  they  had  a  right  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  free 
trade  without  restriction  and  without  delay; 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  an  immediate 
and  entire  adoption,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Such, 
he  believed,  would  have  been  the  conduct 
and  such  the  measures  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  of 
a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  the  son  of  a  for- 
mer Prime  Minister,  had  they  been  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  any  provisions  on 
this  subject;  and  he  would  say  that  mea- 
sures of  that  sort  would  have  been  far  less 
objectionable  than  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed. Ho  would  say,  let  us  either  give 
full  and  etfective  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry in  all  its  various  branches,  or  let  us 
have  no  protection  at  all.  Let  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  make  that  experi- 
ment, attempt  it  if  they  dared.  He  knew 
what  the  result  would  be.  He  knew  that 
the  eflfect  would  be,  an  immediate  and  sud- 
den reaction,  which  would  drive  like  chaff 
iKjfore  the  wind  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
— which  would  render  the  very  name  odi- 
ous to  all  classes  in  the  country — and  which 
would  restore  in  all  their  force  the  prohi- 
bitory ond  protective  system  of  their  an- 
cestors.    If  he  had  no  other  object  than 
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•ueeM*.  and  were  merely  indifferent  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained — if 
he  could  bring  himself   to  disregard   the 
sacred  dictates  of  conscience — and  lioaven 
forbid  that  such  should  ever  be  the  case!  — 
if  he  could  become  in»oi..-tible  to  the  moral 
and  religious  obiiKution   not  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come — then  he  would  earnestly 
entreat  their  Lordships  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure without  any  discussion  whatever  ;  for 
be  knew   that,  whatever  consequences  in 
other   respects  might  arise  from    it,   the 
cause  of  protection  to  native  industry  would 
be  triumphantly  and  permanently  secured. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  that  subject  only  which  was 
before  the  House — the  question  of  a  free 
importation  of  com — without  entering  into 
the  more  extended  question  of  free  trade, 
with  regard  to  which  there  would  be  many 
other  opportunities  of  discussion,  and  on 
which,  with  permission  of  the  House,  he 
might  afterwards  be  disposed  to  state  his 
opinions.     And  here,  without  entering  into 
the  argument  at  all,  it  might  be  sufficient 
for  him  to  ask  their  Lordships  whether  it 
was   compatible  with   their  public  duties, 
that  they  should,  without  examining  into 
the  poaaible  or  probable  consequences  of 
the  meaaure  that  was  now   before  them, 
proceed  to  pass  a  Bill  which  would  bring 
ruin  and  desolation  upon  millions  of  their 
fellow    countrymen,    and   more   especially 
u|Mjn  those  whose  hard   lot  it  was  to  earn 
their  daily  bread   by   the  sweat  of  their 
brow,    and    who    had    no   other   resource 
than   their   own    industry  and    skill.     He 
would  go  farther,  and  ask  whether  their 
Lordships  could  suppose  that  they  had  any 
right  to  pass  this  measure  when  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  meritorious,  the  most 
valuable  classes  in  the   community,    who 
would  bo  principally  and  permanently  af- 
fected by  this  measure,  were  not,  as  they 
ought  U)  be,  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?    It  was  said,  when  the  measure 
of  1842  was  introduced,  that  prices  would 
range  from  5it.  to  5Sm.  per  (]uarter — that 
the   average,    therefore,   would    be    56s., 
whieh  was  represented  as  a  remunerating 
prie*.     But  it  was  sUted  in  1828,  by  a 
Bwh  greater  authority  than   Sir  Kobert 
PmI  comM  ever  claim  to  bo — by  the  late 
Mr.  Canning — who  was  not  consideretl  in 
hia    time    to  b«  a  very  warm  or  xealous 
friwid  l«  agriculture,  or  an  admirer  of  the 
arUtMratic  branch  of  the  Constitution — it 
was  repreaonted  by  him  as  Wing  admitted 
oo  all  bands,  without  doubt  or  exception, 
tliat  a  remunerating  price  could  not  be  se- 


cured at  leM  tlian  60«.  of  the  old  Winches- 
ter measure,  which  was  equivalent  to  62s. 
of  the  present  im]>erial  measure.     He  would 
not  stop   to  inquire   which  was  the  more 
correct  opinion  ;    but  this  ho   would  say, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  full  inform- 
ation, which  was  essential   to  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  measure — infonnation 
upon  the  point,  not  what  would  be  the  fixed 
price,  for  this  measure  might  effect  fluctua- 
tion even  under  a  system  of  free  trade — but 
what  would  bo  the  range  of  prices  under 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.     The  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  informed  the  Members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  he    had 
formed  no  estimate  of  its  effect.     It  was 
said   by   a   noble    Lord  (Lord  Brougham) 
that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  unreasonable  to  ask  it. 
Be  it  80  :  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument.     But  he  would 
say  in  return  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
pass    this   Bill    without  such  information. 
Were  they  not  aware  that  there  were  two 
considerations  essential  to  a  proper  deci- 
sion of  this  question  :  first,  the  remunerat- 
ing price  of  corn ;   and.  next,  the  price  of 
foreign  corn,   whieh  was  the  article  to  be 
imported  ?     For  if  they  were  not  to  be  in- 
fonned  of  the  probable  range  of  prices  —  if 
they  were  not  to  have  full,  real,  satisfac- 
tory, and  decisive  evidence  on  the  point — it 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  refuse  to 
proceed  further,  because,  if  tliey  did  pro- 
ceed, they  would  be  legislating  in  the  dark, 
and  might  inflict  incalculable  injury  on  the 
most  vital  interests  of  the  country.    But  so 
far  were  they  from  knowing  what  tlie  proba- 
ble range  of  prices  would  be,  that  the  very 
friends  of  the  measure  were  not  agreed  as 
to  the  result  in  general — whether  the  prices 
would  remain  the  same  as  they  were  at 
l)re8ent,  or  whether  they  would  fall;    or 
even   whether  they   would  be  raised  ;  for 
strange,  extravagant,  and  irrational  as  such 
a  doctrine  might  appear,  it  was  a  fact  that 
a  great  landed  proprietor  said,  in  the  course 
of  last  winter,  that  as  sofin  as  this  measure 
Itassetl,  he  must  inform  his  tenants  that  he 
would  raise  their  rents  ten  per  cent.     If  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices 
of  food,  it  would  hove  an  effect  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  whieh  its  principal  and  oldest 
supporters    anticipated.       Such    a    result 
would  bo  by   them  considered  most  mis- 
chievous;   and,    in    point   of    foct,    if  in- 
creased  price   of  foixl    would   follow    the 
adoption  of  the  Bill,  he  defied  the  most  in- 
genious casuist  to  show  its  utility.     Why, 
the  whole  cry  of  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
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Bent  Com  Laws  was — cheap  bread — a 
cheap  loaf ;  they  promised  a  large  loaf 
with  the  repeal — they  attracted  numbers 
who  did  not  atop  to  think,  by  this  cry  ;  but 
he  thought  their  big  loaf  would,  in  the  end, 
be  found  to  resemble  much  more  nearly  a 
penny  roll.  These  people  who  clamoured 
80  much  about  cheapness,  were  ignorant, 
or  what  was  worse,  atfected  to  be  ignorant, 
that  cheapness  was  altogether  a  relative 
term,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  proportional 
to  the  means  of  the  consumer.  Great  ap- 
prehension had  been  expressed  by  a  noble 
Lord,  tliat  the  price  of  com  would  not, 
even  with  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  fall 
much.  That  noble  Lord  was  apprehen- 
sive the  fall  would  not  much  exceed  5s.  or 
6«.  a  quarter.  He  seemed  to  regard  a  fall 
of  5s.  or  6«.  a  quarter  with  great  indiffer- 
ence— a  mere  trifle,  in  fact  :  but  had  tliat 
noble  Lord  ever  made  a  calculation  of  how 
much  a  fall  of  even  5s.  or  Cj(.  a  quarter 
would  atfect  the  nation  <  Did  he  calculate 
that  there  was  a  home  production  of 
18,000,0UO  of  quarters,  and  that  a  loss  of 
6s.  a  quarter  would  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  5,400,0002.  ?  His  noble  Friend  near 
him  (Lord  Stanley)  had,  confining  his  cr.l- 
culations  to  wheat  alone,  shown  a  clear  loss 
of  4.000,0002.  sterling.  And  who  was  to 
gain  by  this  loss  ?  There  was  not  the 
least  intimation  from  any  quarter  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  be  benefited  by 
this  plunder  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  land.  When  their  Lordships  talked 
about  cheapness,  let  them  recollect  that 
the  avowed  object  of  those  who  originated 
the  agitation  was  to  lower  wages.  ["  Hear, 
hear ! "]  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Radnor)  shook  his  head  ;  but  if  he  were 
disposed  to  trouble  them  with  long  quota- 
tions, he  could  show  from  the  speeches  of 
several  who  thought  with  the  noble  Lord 
on  this  question,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  one 
of  the  staple  arguments  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  was,  that  by  cheapening 
food  wages  would  be  lowered,  and  by  low- 
ering wages  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent,  who, 
it  was  said,  were  able  to  undersell  our  ma- 
nufacturers at  present,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  wages  they  paid.  But  the  thing 
was  evident.  If,  as  was  said,  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers were  underselling  the  English 
ones  in  the  markets  of  (he  world,  how  could 
the  English  manufacturers  hope  to  cope 
with  them  except  by  lowering  the  wages  of 
labour  'i     Either   the   wages   of   the  ope- 


rative must  be  lowered  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  Bill,  or  the  argument  so 
obstinately  and  so  triumphantly  put  for- 
ward must  fall  to  the  ground.  He  thought 
they  had  the  greatest  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  the  advocates 
of  this  measure  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment dealt  with  this  question.  They  blew 
hot  and  cold  upon  this  question  of  cheap- 
ness. First,  they  said  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  produce  cheap  food;  and  then 
when  the  agriculturists  contended  that  to 
depreciate  tlie  value  of  their  produce  very 
much  would  be  to  bring  ruin  first  on  them 
and  then  on  the  community  at  large,  these 
same  men  turned  round  and  said,  "  Oh,  the 
measure  will  not  in  any  material  degree 
lower  the  price  of  corn."  In  short,  they 
used  arguments  totally  irreconcilable  to  and 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  thought 
no  conduct  could  be  more  unfair  or  discre- 
ditable tlian  this  in  any  public  man;  hut 
how  much  more  so  in  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Ci-owM.  The  Premier  had  actually  set 
forth  that  cheapness  was  not  a  necessary 
result  of  the  measure;  and  he  introduced 
statements  relative  to  the  prices  of  wheat, 
to  show  that  the  measure  might,  in  fact, 
tend  to  elevate  the  cost  of  that  commodity. 
The  Prime  Minister  incurred  the  disgrace 
not  only  of  adopting  the  arguments,  but 
of  copying  the  tergiversation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  The  League  made  a 
great  cry  about  monopoly;  and  it  was  the 
cant  word  in  the  mouths  of  their  agents 
and  lecturers  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts :  they  magnanimously  proclaimed 
that  their  object  was  to  reduce  the  price  of 
bread;  and  they  shed  their  crocodile  tears 
over  the  "fallen  condition  "  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  Such  were  the  clap- 
traps of  the  League;  and  these  claptraps 
had  found  their  way  even  into  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  But  when  their  agents 
went  into  the  agricultural  districts,  they 
represented  tlxat  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  would  not  materially  reduce  the  price 
of  com  ;  they  urged  the  advantage  of  a 
steadiness  of  price,  and  they  quoted  some 
instances  of  extreme  lowness  of  price  in 
the  home  market,  the  result  of  harvests  of 
extraordinary  abundance,  and  then  they 
turned  to  one  or  two  isolated  instances 
where  foreign  com  had  been  imported  at  a 
greater  cost  than  usual,  endeavouring  to 
show,  that  whilst  the  repeal  would  prevent 
fluctuations,  it  would  not  severely  act  upon 
the  home  grower.  Arguments  based  on 
such  imjierfect  or  erroneous  data  had  their 
due  weight  in  Covent-gardeu  Theatre,  be- 
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e*nM  then*  was  no  frpcdora  of  iliACUMion 
allowed,  and  because  if  any  onp  ventured  to 
expre«»  a  different  oi>inion,  he  would  be  in- 
Ktantly  tumtnl  out  of  the  room  ;  but  with 
their  Lordships  he  believed  they  would 
have  but  httle  weight.  It  was  averaged 
that  each  individual  in  the  country  con- 
sumed a  quarter  of  com;  and  it  was  said, 
would  it  not  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
individual  if  the  price  of  that  quarter  was 
reduced  10  per  cent.?  Yes,  that  argu- 
ment did  very  well  per  *t;  but  suppose  that 
by  throwing  land  out  of  cultivation  it  in- 
jured the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pur- 
cha«e,  where  was  the  advantage  to  him  ? 
and  that  was  just  the  argument  for  the 
validity  of  which  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  con- 
tended. A  noble  Lord  who  was  connected 
with  the  county  of  Chester  (Viscount 
Combermerc)  said,  this  was  a  landlord's 
question.  But  did  not  the  noble  Lord  re- 
collect that  the  great  agricultural  move- 
ment which  commenced  in  1 843  originated 
with  the  tenant-farmers  ?  The  landlords 
did  not  bring  them  into  the  field,  but  they 
brought  in  the  landlords.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  weaken  the  forcible  observation 
of  the  noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  who  had  well  and 
wisely  said,  that  the  tenant  had  a  greater 
interest  in  the  matter  than  the  landlord — 
for  the  landlord's  share  was  but  one  quar- 
ter, whilst  the  tenant's  was  three  ;  and 
again,  that  if  the  rent  of  the  landlord  was 
altogether  swept  away,  the  quartern  loaf 
would  not  be  diminished  in  ]>rice  more  than 
three  farthings.  These  observations  were 
founded  upon  truth,  as  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  wore  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject would  at  once  perceive.  Taking  the 
average  produce  of  our  arable  land  at  28*. 
per  acre,  and  taking  the  remunerating 
pric«  to  be  as  Mr.  Canning  had  stated  it, 
62*.  per  quarter — a  permanent  reduction 
of  l(l«.  per  quarter  would  be  most  injurious, 
if  not  altogether  fatal,  to  the  interests  of 
landlcinl  and  tenant;  but  in  his  (Earl  Stan- 
hope's) opinion,  the  reduction  caused  by 
the  Bill  before  them  would  not  be  less  than 
20#.  per  quarter.  A  noble  Lord,  whose 
•peecn  he  had  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, bad  stated  that  taxation  and  the 
wages  of  labour  were  the  great  elements 
of  price,  and  that  as  both  were  higher  in 
this  country  tluin  on  the  Continent,  the 
price  of  articles  similar  to  theirs,  must  be 
liigher  here  than  there.  But  Sir  Robert 
Fuel  went  further,  and  said  that  a  large 
debt  and  heavy  taxation  seemed,  in  his 
•pinion,  to  justify  and  require  cheapness  of 


prices.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  It 
was  contradicted  by  the  universal  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries.  Nay, 
the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  He  chal- 
lenged any  man  to  produce  an  instance  of 
any  country  in  which  wages  and  prices 
were  uniformerly  low,  in  which  even  the 
most  despotic  monarchs  had  been  able  to 
raise  a  large  amount  of  taxation.  He  did 
not  deny  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the 
price  of  corn;  but  that  could  only  be  done 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  taxation  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  their  obligations  to  the  public 
creditor.  They  had  been  told  a  great  deal 
about  the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from 
the  application  of  capital  and  skill,  and 
were  assured  that  by  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  by  increased  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  expenditure  of  more 
money,  the  English  farmer  would  overcome 
all  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him.  The 
agriculturist  had  been  told  that  he  could 
and  ought  to  grow  five  quarters  of  corn 
where  but  three  were  now  raised  ;  but  he 
thought  such  a  recommendation  came  with 
a  very  bod  grace  from  those  men  who, 
when  the  ogriculturi.sts  were  in  distress, 
coldly  assured  them  that  misfortune  arose 
from  superabundance  of  protection.  He 
denied  altogether  the  false  and  scandalous 
imputation,  that  the  English  farmers  were 
deficient  in  either  skill,  perseverance,  or 
industry.  In  this  country,  the  farmers, 
as  compared  with  the  growers  elsewhere, 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  climate  and 
soil  to  contend  with,  yet  they  produced  a 
greater  quantity  of  grain  from  the  same 
area  than  any  foreigner,  even  greater 
than  the  Hollander,  whose  industry  and 
perseverance  were  objects  of  general  ad- 
miration. But  where  was  the  inducement 
for  the  farmer  to  increase  his  exer- 
tions, to  invest  his  money,  or  to  exercise 
his  skill  ?  Surely  it  was  not  by  taking 
from  him  all  hope  of  obtaining  a  remu- 
nerating ])rice  for  his  corn — by  exposing 
him  to  open  competition  with  his  conti- 
nental neighbours,  who  had  nil  the  od- 
vantages  of  cheap  labour  and  a  low  amount 
of  taxation.  But  even  suppose  the  farmer 
were  to  increase  his  produce,  was  it  not 
perfectly  clear  he  would  bo  the  loser,  un- 
less he  increased  it  in  proportion  to  the 
falling  off  in  price  which  the  measure  would 
occasion  ?  The  advantage  of  the  farmer 
did  not  merely  consist  in  having  abundant 
crops,  but  in  having  a  good  ond  a  ready 
market,  and  a  fair  remunerating  price. 
But  there  was  one  other  consideration  con- 
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necteJ  with  this  measure  which  he  wished 
to  impress  in  a  particular  manner  on  their 
Lordships,  and  which  he  thought  ought  :o 
be  regarded  as  a  decisive  objection  to  it. 
What  would  be  tlie  fate  of  the  small  occu- 
piers of  land  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland — he  meant  of  those  who  cultivated 
small  farms  ?  It  must  be  admitted,  upon 
all  hands,  that  this  was  a  most  valuable,  a 
most  important,  a  moi^t  meritorious  class. 
Thoy  were  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
conduct  and  by  their  character,  by  social 
•od  public  virtue.  They  occupied  an  in- 
termediate position  between  the  labourers 
and  the  large  farmers.  There  could  be 
no  doubt,  if  this  measure  became  a  law, 
that  these  poor  men  must  be  replaced  by 
others.  Gracious  Heaven  !  was  that  the 
system  on  which  they  meant  to  act  ?  Was 
it  really  their  Lordships'  determination  to 
drive  from  their  homes — to  consign  to  des- 
titution and  despair — millions  of  their  de- 
serving fellow  countrymen  in  Groat  Britain 
and  in  Ireland  ?  If  such  was  their  inten- 
tion, let  it  be  generally  known,  so  that  these 
poor  people  might  be  really  apprised  of 
their  danger.  And  again,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the 
country — what  would  become  of  the  shop- 
keeper in  the  rural  districts,  whose  beet 
and  almost  only  customer  was  the  class 
which  this  Bill  would  destroy  ?  And  would 
not  the  destruction  of  these  classes  react 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  manufacturer, 
who  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  in 
the  home  market,  because  the  scheme 
which  he  hod  originated  and  blindly  urged 
on  had  destroyed  his  former  customers  ? 
The  noble  Earl  who  brought  forward  the 
measure  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  asked  what 
land  would  be  throwu  out  of  cultivation, 
whother  any  and  what  land  would  be  so 
throim  out  ?  A  little  reflection  would 
have  enabled  the  noble  Lord  himself  to 
have  resolved  botli  questions.  Much  of 
the  land  was  of  poor  soil,  or  land  wliich 
was  not  so  had  in  many  cases  poor  te- 
nants ;  now,  the  occupiers  of  these  two 
species  of  land  constituted  a  great  bulk 
of  the  agricultural  community;  and  would 
not  the  measure  be  hurtful  to  both  ?  The 
one  required,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
an  increased  expenditure  ;  the  other,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  could  not  sub- 
sist without  adequate  rcmunerntion.  lie 
thought  the  misfortunes  which  had  occur- 
red in  1830  ond  in  1842  were  nothing  as 
compared  to  those  which  the  present  mea- 
sure would  entail.  lie  was  aware  thut 
many  who  voted  for  thiB  metsure,  boUi  in 
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this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  it 
was  inevitable.  These  men  were  convinced 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  and  destru'.-tive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interest  of  this 
country ;  but  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
would  vote  for  the  measure  on  the  ground 
of  its  necessity.  That  was  like  arguing 
that,  because  death  was  inevitable,  they 
ought  to  commit  suicide.  Ue  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  such  motives  wore 
base  and  servile,  and  unworthy  of  legislat- 
ors. Everybody  must  lament  the  wreck 
of  public  character  and  public  confidence 
which  had  occurred  on  this  question.  A 
great  political  crime  had  been  committed  : 
and  those  who  had  committed  it  urged  in 
justification  of  themselves,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  its  consummation.  It 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  by 
whose  counsels  this  country  had  the  great 
nii.sfortune  to  be  governed — a  misfortune 
with  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  and 
hope  it  would  not  be  afflicted  many  days 
longer — thot  it  was  desirable  to  terminate 
the  present  conflict.  So  ignorant  was  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  or  what  he  might  have  read  in  his- 
tory, that  he  knew  not  that  the  effect  of 
this  unwise,  unjust,  and  unnecessary  con- 
cession would  be  to  render  the  conflict 
fiercer  and  more  formidable  than  ever. 
They  would  see  drawn  out  in  array  all  the 
productive  classes  of  the  country,  whatever 
branch  of  industry  they  were  engaged  in, 
whether  manufactures  or  agriculture,  and 
they  would  form  a  formidable  and,  as  the 
result  would  prove,  an  invincible  phalanx. 
One  noble  Lord  oppesite  seemed  to  exult 
greatly  at  the  prospect  of  the  ease  and  tran- 
quilUty  he  should  enjoy  at  finding  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  agitation. 
In  his  (Earl  Stanhope's)  opinion,  it  was 
but  the  commencement.  When  the  pros- 
sure  began  to  be  felt,  then  would  tlie  din 
of  war  be  heard.  Waa  the  noble  Lord 
so  prejudiced  as  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  this  country  would  be 
plundered  without  a  determined  and  reso- 
lute resistance — a  resistance  not  violent, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  that  passive  re- 
sistance which  ultimately  no  Government, 
however  powerful,  could  overcome  ?  Talk 
of  this  being  an  end  to  the  question  !  Un- 
doubtedly they  would  no  longer  have  an 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  but  the  same  ma- 
chinery would  be  employed.  The  same 
means,  the  same  exertions  would  bo  di- 
rected to  other  ond  different  objects,  and 
with  the  same  success.  It  hod  been  avowed 
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by  that  Lpague  that  they  had  ulterior  ob- 
jects; nnd  a  prinoijial  niomlKT  of  tlint  body, 
who  also  wan  in  tlipsc  enlijrhtonod  tiiiips  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Common!",  had 
■tattnl  that  bis  object  was  to  level  with  the 
dust  the  aristocracy  of  England.  He  said 
then,  if  they  made  this  base,  this  unwor- 
thy, and  unwarrantable  concession  to  cla- 
mour, the  same  agitation  would  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  for  the  attainment  of 
those  ulterior  objects.  At  the  time  of  the 
Keform  Bill  the  noble  Duke  near  him  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  asked  "  how  the  Go- 
vernment wa«  to  be  carried  on  ?"  Now  he 
(Karl  Stanhope)  thought  the  noble  Duke 
might  have  received  an  answer  from  one 
of  his  own  Colleagues.  To  answer  that 
<)uestion,  it  was  only  necesiwiry  for  him  to 
watch  attentively  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
(Jovenmjent.  "  How  was  the  Government 
to  be  conducted  ?"  How  had  it  been  con- 
ducted ?  Why,  by  basely,  meanly,  and 
pu.siilanimously  crouching  to  the  party  who 
appeared  to  he  the  stronger,  and  by  tram- 
pling upon  those  who  appeared  to  be  the 
Weaker.  If  such  had  been  the  conduct 
pursued  by  that  illustrious  and  immortal 
Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  truly  described 
as  the  "  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm," 
thi§  country  would  have  had,  could  have 
had,  no  other  fate  than  that  of  becoming 
either  a  republic,  or  a  province  of  the 
French  Empire— such  was  the  premium 
offered  to  agitation ;  such  the  encou- 
ragement by  the  Minister  of  the  day  to  that 
org«ni<ed  agitation  which  existed  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country.  As  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  he  believed  that 
lieing  essentially  agricultural,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  English  market  for  the  sale  of 
its  produce,  the  effect  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration  must,  at  no  distant  period, 
be  the  Kepeal  of  the  Union.  There  was 
not  an  Irish  fanner — nay,  a  common 
cottier,  who  held  the  smallest  quantity  of 
land,  who  would  not  feel  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  I'nion,  whatever  else  might  be  the 
evils  attending  upon  it,  though  it  involved 
the  spoliation  of  the  Protestant  Church 
EsUhlishmont  ilself,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  wildest  projects  of  the  great 
agitator,  would  still  have  this  a<lvantage, 
that  an  independent  Irish  Parliament 
would  grant  effectual  protection  to  Irish 
industry.  It  was  that  that  had  induced 
tlie  great  agitator  of  Ireland  to  give  his 
•upnort  to  this  measure  ;  he  wa«  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  would  promote  more 
effsetiMUy    and    speedily    tho    object   ho 


had  always  had  in  view — the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  With  respect  to  Canada 
being  favourable  to  this  measure,  he  could 
refer  their  Lordships  to  the  recent  intel- 
ligence from  that  country,  to  the  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, as  well  as  to  the  excellent  and  in- 
structive letters  written  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
which  could  not  be  pcnised  without  feel- 
ing a  deep  conviction  of  their  truth,  in  con- 
tradiction of  that  statement.  But  what- 
ever were  the  objections  to  this  Bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  which  had  recently 
been  maintained,  that  House  was  bound  to 
pass  it,  because  it  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  un- 
constitutional doctrine  as  that  had  never 
to  his  knowledge  been  procloimcd  within 
the  walls  of  eithef  House  of  Parliament. 
Admit  such  a  doctrine  as  that,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  House  of  Lords  was  at 
an  end,  its  constitutional  functions  were 
destroyed  !  It  would  become  and  would 
be  considered  by  the  country  as  of  no 
utility  whatever.  Nay,  more,  it  would 
not  only  be  regarded  as  useless,  but  as 
positively  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  There  would  then  arise, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho 
land,  a  general  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House ;  and  when  the  aristocratical  branch 
of  the  Legislature  wos  once  destroyed,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  monarchi- 
cal branch  would  soon  follow  !  Before 
they  decided  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill  into 
a  law,  he  conjured  their  Lordships  to 
weigh  well  the  opinion  which  the  coun- 
try would  naturally  and  justly  form  of 
this  House.  It  appeared  that  conver- 
sions to  the  Ministerial  scheme  were 
not  limited  to  one  side  of  the  House  ;  for 
the  Noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Melbourne)  gave  a  vote  a  few  nights  ago 
in  favour  of  a  measure  which  he  himself, 
when  he  held  the  reins  of  power,  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  wildest  and  maddest 
which  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  conceived. 
In  1842,  only  five  Members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  pronounced  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  ;  but  now,  in  1 846, 
without  any  new  facts  and  arguments 
being  adduced,  and  without  any  change  of 
circumstances,  no  less  than  211  Peers  had 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  it.  What 
opinion  could  be  formed  of  such  conduct, 
and  what  fate  would  their  Lordships  de- 
serve ond  receive,  when,  having  been 
weighed  in  the  balance,  they  were  found 
wanting?     The    step    they    had    already 
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taken,  fortunately,  was  not  the  last,  and  it 
was  yet  within  their  power  to  save  them- 
selves from  indelible  disgrace,  and  their 
country  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  it 
persevered  in  the  course  it  took  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  vote  it  then 
gave  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  that 
House,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  country  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
would  demand  the  execution  of  that  war- 
rant. It  had  been  said,  that  public  opinion 
had  changed  upon  this  subject.  But  how 
liad  that  been  proved  ?  Why  in  every 
instance  in  which  the  country  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  upon 
the  question  at  elections  that  had  recently 
taken  place,  it  had  been  in  opposition  to 
this  Bill.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
great  principle  of  protection  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  majority  of  their  Lord- 
ships. Those  who  thought  so  were  en- 
tirely mistaken,  lie  believed,  that  if  they 
were  to  vote  by  ballot  on  that  measure, 
the  protection  party  would  carry  their 
opinions  in  both  Houses  by  an  immense 
majority.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that 
way,  the  great  majority — voting  by  ballot 
— would  decide  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  protection  ;  and  he  was  informed  by 
those  who  were  competent  judges  on  the 
subject,  that  if  their  Lordships  were  tried 
by  a  similar  test,  that  not  twenty  Peers 
would  be  found  giving  their  vote  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
the  country  had  spent  ten  years  in  creating 
a  party,  on  the  principle  of  protection, 
which  in  ten  days  he  had  shivered  into 
fragments,  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Another  party  had  now  been  created, 
whose  existence  would  be  enduring,  as 
their  principles  were  built  upon  a  rock  that 
could  not  be  shaken  by  the  waves.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  or  organization  of  pur- 
pose, 240  enlightened,  intelligent,  and  pa- 
triotic Members  of  Parliament  had  united 
together  upon  the  bon<l  of  public  principle 
— and  who  had  the  advantage  of  having  a 
noble  Lord  as  their  leader,  whose  public 
support  and  superior  talents  did  honour  to 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  to  wliom,  although  he  had  not  the 
jileasure  of  being  personally  known,  he 
was  anxious  to  tender  his  homage  and 
respect.  Let  it  always  be  recollected,  he 
said,  that  if  their  Lordships  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  political  existence — if  they 
wished  to  preserve  that  which  constituted 
political  power,  which,  when  once  lost  they 


could  never  regain — he  meant  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people — unless  they  could 
contemplate  without  dismay  the  discredit 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure as  a  whole,  it  was  their  duty  to  resist 
it  unless  they  were  willing  to  dismember 
the  Empire,  and  bringdown  an  irremediable 
destruction  upon  the  country,  and  ulti- 
mately consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  itself.  lie  would  therefore  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  their  Lordships 
should  go  into  Committee  tliat  day  si.f 
months. 

The  Earl  of  ESSEX  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  argued  as  if  the  produce 
of  this  country  was  suHicient  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  ho  would  inquire,  if  such  was 
the  case,  how  was  it  that  they  at  pre- 
sent imported  so  large  a  quantity  of 
foreign  grain  into  tliis  country  ?  It  was 
perfectly  clear,  that  the  home  supply  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand;  and  he  con- 
tended that,  if  grain  could  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  the  demand  would  be  con- 
siderably increased.  In  reference  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  on  the  sub- 
ject of  those  who  had  changed  their  opin- 
ions on  the  question,  he  repudiated  the 
imputation  that  they  had  been  actuated  by 
sordid  or  servile  motives  ;  and  declared 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  the 
opinions  of  their  Lordships  should  be  taken 
by  means  of  the  ballot — he  declared,  in 
the  itrescnce  of  his  God,  that,  if  there 
should  be  only  twenty  Peers  found  voting 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  he  would  be  one 
of  that  twenty. 

The  Eabl  of  STANHOPE  explained, 
and  denied  having  used  the  term  "  sordid." 
He  did  not  attribute  such  motives  to  the 
noble  Earl,  as  he  could  not  know  his 
thoughts  ;  but  when  he  found  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment expressing  their  opinions  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  voting  for  it, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  their  conduct 
was  somewhat  servile. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  said,  that  he 
hoped  to  produce  such  arguments  as  would 
induce  the  House  to  pass  this  Bill  without 
alteration.  As  to  the  apprehensions  of 
the  noble  Earl,  he  did  not  lay  such  stress 
upon  them  as  he  would  have  done  if  ho 
had  not  heard  the  noble  Earl  in  former 
years  make  similar  prophecies,  which 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  For  himself  he 
had  nothing  to  explain,  for  he  had 
unifonnly  supported  similar  measures  ; 
but  he  could  find  other  motives  than  base- 
ness aud  servility  for  those  who  bad 
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•1tor«d  their  opiiiionB.     Neither  wm  it  his 
duty   to  nav  anything  in  »iij)|K>rt   of   Sir 
Robert  Peel,  wlio  bad  frien«l»  onouph  in 
that  Ilooae  to  defend  him  ;    but  the  insi- 
nuatiun*  ai^nst  the  ri(»ht  hon.    Baronet 
were  unfounded ;  for  wha»  motive  could  ho 
hsTC   ha«l   in   proposing  tliis  measure,  and 
making  great  aacrifices  for  it,  except  the 
most   honourable?     But    when    a   charge 
was  made  against  an  hon.  Friend  of  his 
(Mr.  Bright)  for  what  bo  might  hare  said 
at  CoTent-garden,  he   thought  that,  with 
the  proTocation  given,  persons  might  have 
used  expressions  which  could  not  in  cooler 
BMBMnts  be  justified.     As  an  example  of 
tiM  abuse  used    against   his    friends,    he 
might  refer  to  a  rejwrt  in   The  Timet  of  a 
meeting  in   Dorsetshire,  in  which   it  was 
naid  that  Mr.  Cobden  "  was  properly  called 
the  Devil,  for  he  was  the  father  of  lies." 
And  the  expression  of  his  hon.  Friend  as 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  overwhelming  it  in 
the  dust,  alluded  only  to  the  domination  with 
which  the  aristocracy  was  standing  up  for 
the  Com  Law,  which  he  (the  Karl  of  Rad- 
nor)  maintained    was    most    unjust,     liut 
then  it  was  said  that  agitation  would  con- 
tinue: he  must  say  this  was  not  the  first 
time  agitation  had  prevailed;  it  had  pre- 
Tailed  on  other  occasions;  but  no  agitation 
would  ever  prevail  unless  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  went  along  with  the  object. 
If  the  Goremroent  did    not   adopt  niea- 
MTM  wkich  were  called  for  by  common 
M«ae,   reuoti,   and  the  general   voice    of 
the  country,  the  people  must  cither  obtain 
them  by  agitation,  or  they  must  do  with- 
out them.     That  was  the  caso  with  rc- 
•pect  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that 
waa  the  case  with  respect  to  this  Bill;  and 
if  the   League   should  continue    agitation 
for  an  improper  purpose,  it  would  no  more 
prevail  than  agitation    now   prevailed  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.     Next,   it  was 
•aid  tliat  the  Bill  was  founded  on  theory, 
and  in  practice  could  not  bo  successful ; 
but  theory  waa  only  tested   by  practice, 
and  if  praotioe  did  not  prove  it  to  be  g<KMl, 
tlia  theory  was  bad;  tncory  waa  only  the 
rationale  of  prartice.     He  said,  then,  that 
thoae   who    supported    the    protectionists 
vara   At  wildest   theorista.     For    thirty 
jean  thar  had  m  theory  promised  to  he- 
■ait  the  nxmtn,  and  yet  in  practice  they 
Iwd  ntrttr  tboa    so.     The   practice   had 
proved  that  then-  theory  waa  bad:  they 
bad  he««  earriad  away  br  tiio  word  "  pro- 
tection,"  and  oozing  elaa.     In  ^t,  tho 
sliding  scale  men  ware  tba  wildest  theorista 


that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England;  while 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  wlierever  they 
had  been  tried,  liati  been  found  perfectly 
successful  in  practice.     The  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  had  dwelt  upon 
the  efiect  of  this  measure  on  the  small 
tenantry;  and  he  had  told  the  House  that 
he  had  on  one  of  his  estates  tenants  of 
tliat  class  whose  families  had  been  on  the 
land  for  4o(l  years,  and  he  had  asked  why 
he  should  be  oblige«l  to  turn  them  off  tho 
land;  but  it  strtick  him  (the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor) that  these   small  tenants,  whose  an- 
cestors were  serfs  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
noble  Duke,  had  not  thriven  much  under  a 
system  of  protection,  for  they  were   pro- 
bably at  present  little  better  ofl^  than  tho 
serfs   their  ancestors.     Then  he  did   not 
see  why  the  noble  Duke  should  turn  them 
off  tlie  land  in  consequence  of  this  measure. 
If  the  country  generally  was  benefited  by 
it,  these  jwrsons  would  be  sharers  in  the 
common    good.     At    any  rate,  the    noble 
Duke  had  no  right  to  wish  to  be  charitable 
to  them  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
England.     It  was  said  that  wc  could  not 
contend,  if  this  Bill  passeil,  with  the  low 
wages  and  low  food  of  the  Poles;  but  if  so, 
how  was  it  that  we  had  competed  success- 
fully against  the  low  wages  and  low  living 
of   Ireland?     He   had    never   heard   that 
question  answered,  or  any  explanation  how 
it  was  that  we  could  not  compete  with  a 
country  thirteen  days'  sail  from  us,  when 
wc  competed  successfully  with  a  country 
thirteen  hours'  sail  from  ns,   in  precisely 
similar  circumstances  of  fertility,   cheap- 
ness of  labour,  and  lowness  of  food.     Ap- 
peals had  been  made  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Com  Laws;  and  their  Lordships  hiid 
been  warned  to  adhere  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  with  respect  to  them.    Now 
it  was  true  that  this  country  had  hud  Com 
Laws  since  the  reign  of  King  John;  hut 
every  one  of  these  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  the  3rd  Edward  IV.,  cop.  2, 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  re- 
ferred  to  in   the  late  debate,   up  to  the 
period  when  the  landed   interest  obtained 
greater   power   in    Parliament,    had  been 
laws  not  for  protection,  but  for  providing 
food   for  the  people.     That  Act,  tho  3rd 
Edward   IV.,   cap.  2,   prolubited  the  im- 
portation of  com   up  to  a  certain  price; 
but  if  the  noble  Lord  bad  looked  a  little 
further,  ho  would  have  found  that  chajitcr 
4,  of  the  same  year,  also  prohibit<«d  the 
importation  of  all  articles  of  manufacture 
whatever  from  abroad.     This  country  was 
to  hare   no  communication   with  foreign 
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countries  for  the  supply  of  its  wants  ;  it 
was  to  be  self-dependent :  was  the  noble 
Lord  prepared  to  go  that  length  ?  The 
noble  Earl  then  quoted,  from  the  Paston 
Letters,  some  expressions  in  a  letter  (writ- 
ten about  the  same  period)  of  Dame  Mar- 
garet Paston  to  her  son  Sir  John,  stating 
that  malt  was  very  dear,  and  wheat  was 
8s.  Bid.  a  quarter,  and  that  the  king  had 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  wheat,  and 
ending  with  the  remark.  "  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  right  strange  world,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  exportation  was  for- 
bidden as  well  as  importation;  and  then 
went  through  the  titles  of  various  statutes 
up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  show 
that  all  the  legislation  up  to  that  period 
on  this  subject  had  been,  not  for  protection, 
but  with  a  view  of  providing  food  for  the 
people.  When  the  landed  interest  got  the 
upper  hand  in  Parliament,  a  new  system 
was  introduced,  and  the  idea  of  protection 
began  to  be  acted  on.  An  Act  was  passed 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  imposing  duties  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  and  another  in  the  loth  year, 
by  which  those  duties  were  increased.  At 
that  time  it  was  confessed  without  scruple 
that  the  object  of  these  Acts  was  to  keep 
up  the  rent  of  land.  This  was  not  so 
openly  confessed  at  present ;  but  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  protection  was 
desired  for  that  purpose.  Then  came 
the  system  of  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
by  which  the  gross  injustice  was  per- 
petrated, that  not  only  was  the  price  of 
food  raised,  but  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the 
people  for  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of 
land.  Under  this  system,  exportation,  of 
course,  took  place  to  a  large  extent.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions  of  money  was 
paid  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  and  upwards 
of  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  exported. 
Owing,  lie  presumed,  to  the  increase  in 
the  population,  in  1750  exportation  began 
to  decrease,  and  from  that  period  it  went 
on  constantly  diminishing  until  we  became 
an  importing  country,  and  as  such  we  had 
gone  on  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  natural  state  was  a  state  of  re- 
striction, and  that  commercial  freedom  was 
a  mere  experiment,  whereas  it  was  just 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  Com  Laws 
were  an  experiment,  and  the  natural  state 
was  a  state  of  freedom.  It  was  Paine,  ho 
believed,  who,  in  one  of  his  publications, 
speaking   of  the  plan  of  a  sinking  fund 


for  paying  the  national  debt,  said  it  was 
like  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  running 
after  a  hare— the  faster  he  ran,  the  wider 
they  were  apart.  And  so  it  was  with  pro- 
tection— the  more  they  increased  protec- 
tion, the  further  were  they  from  benefiting 
agriculture.  It  was  said  the  present  mea- 
sure would  benefit  merely  the  manufac- 
turing interest.  He  denied  this,  and 
thought  it  wouhl  benefit  both  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interest ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  manufacturing  interest  alone  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  the  landed  interest  ought 
to  give  it  their  best  support.  In  the  first 
place,  he  would  remark  that  it  was  said  on 
the  other  side  that  the  landed  interest  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
the  country.  He  denied  that  it  was  so, 
and  appealed  to  the  Population  Returns  in 
proof  of  his  assertion. 

The  Dike  op  RICHMOND  said,  that 
the  Population  Returns  were  not  true. 

The  Earl  of  RAN  DOR  replied,  that  tlio 
Returns  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  that  be  had  no  doubt  of  their  perfect 
accuracy. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
what  he  meant  was,  that  in  the  last  Popu- 
lation Returns  every  man  was  returned  as 
a  manufacturer  who  belonged  to  any  trade 
or  handicraft,  though  supported  by  the  ogri- 
culturists  ;  for  instance,  every  tradesman 
in  a  country  village  was  put  down  as  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Eahl  of  RADNOR  repeated  liis 
belief  in  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Re- 
turns, and  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  1811 
it  appeared  that  the  agriculturists  amounted 
to  35  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  iu  1821 
they  were  only  3.3  per  cent. ;  in  1831  they 
were  reduced  to  28  per  cent. ;  and  in  1841 
they  were  still  further  diminished  to  22 
per  cent.  Had  the  agricultural  ])opulation 
in  1841  borne  the  same  proportion  to  the 
other  clas.ses  of  the  population  as  they  did 
in  1811,  they  would  have  consisted  of 
2,445,500  more  persons  than  at  present. 
The  consequence  would  have  been,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  would  have  had  so 
many  more  persons  to  support  ;  and,  as 
these  would  generally  have  been  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  persons,  an  additional  poor 
rate  of  nearly  1,000,0002.  would  necessa- 
rily have  been  thrown  upon  the  agricul- 
turists. From  this  additional  payment, 
however,  they  had  been  relieved  by  tho 
diminution  of  tho  agricultural  population. 
The  noble  Eorl  also  entered  into  calcula- 
tions to  show,  that  from  the  same  cause 
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the  afrriciiltui*!  interent  had  been  relievwl 
of  6,.'>()(t,0<X)/.  of  other  taxes,  whiclt  would 
have  fallen  upon  them  Imd  ther  eontinuod 
to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  other 
cUaaes  of  the  population  in  1841  aa 
they  did  in  1811.  He  »aid,  therefore, 
that  even  if  there  waa  no  reation  in  the 
justice  of  the  case  why  the  Com  Laws 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  landed  interest, 
tfaej  ought  to  do  any  thing  ratlicr  than  in- 
jure the  manufacturer.  But  he  maintain- 
ed that,  on  the  ground  of  justice  alone,  the 
measure  ought  to  bo  supported.  Wlien 
the  Canada  Com  Bill  was  before  that 
Honae,  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  opposed  it, 
b«!Mia«  it  waa  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  and  he  felt,  what  had 
since  come  to  pass,  that  it  would  create 
interesta  which  at  a  future  time  would  l>e 
used  against  the  principle  of  free  trade. 
Wherever  free  trade  had  been  really  car- 
ried out,  it  had  been  successful,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  shipping  in- 
terest, woollens,  and  silks.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  orgued  that  there 
had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  Baltic  timber 
trade,  but  that  had  been  amply  made  up 
by  the  greater  increase  in  the  general 
shipping  trade.  From  1842  to  1845  the 
increase  had  been  from  563,000  tons  to 
1,114,000  tons.  The  same  resulte  had 
followed  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  the 
Tariff,  on  which  reductions  had  been  made. 
The  principles  of  free  trade  were  no  longer 
an  ex|>crinieiit  ;  they  had  been  tried  for 
nearly  fi»e  years  in  this  country,  and  with 
the  greatest  success.  He  was  prepared  to 
support  the  measure  throughout. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  was  rather 
surpnHfd  that  up  to  this  time  no  one  con- 
nected with  Ireland  had  risen  to  address 
the  House  on  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. The  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained on  tins  subject  were  different  from 
tiMtae  beM  by  those  with  whom  he  was  ge- 
nerally accustome<l  t4)  vote,  and  therefore 
he  thought  it  incumlwnt  on  him  to  make  a 
few  observations.  Ho  believed  the  hi>a4l 
of  the  Government  had  brought  forward 
thia  meMnrc  from  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  promoting  the  public  giMNi;  but  he 
(the  EaH  of  Wicklow)  was  persuaded  that 
no  advantage  that  could  arise  from  the 
passing  of  the  meaKuro  could  recomjienso 
the  country  for  the  lo»»  of  charartiT  which 
public  men  wouU  sustain  by  it.  He  did 
not  envy  that  man  his  constitution  of  mind 
who,  having  for  thirty  years  consistently 
ponHMd  one  course  of  iMtlicy  with  regard 
to  ft  BMMVra  of  this  kind,  could  afterwards 


turn  round  and  declare  that  the  very  mea- 
sure which  during  that  period  he  had  been 
opposing  with  all  his  vigour  and  ability,  waa 
now  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
was  impossible  the  great  Conservative 
party  in  this  country  could  a  second  time 
pardon  an  act  of  this  kind.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  had  done  so  with  much  difficulty; 
but  the  guilt  of  turning  round  and  desert- 
ing those  who  were  his  followers,  appeared 
to  him  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  to  be  an  oct 
which  it  was  impossible  to  forgive.  It  waa 
with  deep  regret  he  said  this,  because  on 
account  of  this  circumstance  he  believed 
the  administration  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  at  an  end  altogether.  The  be- 
trayal of  confidence  was  not  confined  to 
the  Minister;  it  extended  to  those  w^ho  had 
deserted  their  principles  without  affording 
their  constituents  an  opportunity  of  saying 
whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of 
their  conduct.  The  hour  of  retribution, 
howe\"er,  was*  not  far  distant  ;  and  many 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  deserted  their 
principles  would  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  pondering  in  retirement  on  the  course 
tliey  had  pursued  as  public  men.  There 
was  another  point  growing  out  of  this  mat- 
ter. If  any  Peers  had  left  proxies  with 
the  Government,  in  the  belief  that  they  in- 
tende<l  to  act  on  the  principle  of  protection, 
and  if  these  parties  had  not  had  means  of 
communicating  their  wishes  on  this  mea- 
sure— he  <lid  not  know  that  there  were  any 
noble  Lords  in  this  situation,  there  might 
be — and  if  their  proxies  were  given  for  it, 
those  Peers  would  hove  been  betrayetl. 
He  was  not  awore  of  any  such  proxies  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward;  but  he  knew 
that  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  had  been  removed  from  the 
proxy  list,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions 
which  ho  had  given  in  public.  On  the 
subject  of  protection,  he  (the  Korl  of  Wick- 
low) differed  from  most  of  his  noble  Friends 
with  whom  he  voted.  He  conceived  thot 
protection  to  British  industry  was  not  ne- 
cessary, because  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try ha<l  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
]>erfection  that  it  could  compete  witli  all 
the  world.  And  he  also  believed  that  there 
wos  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  agri- 
culture was  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  in  England.  He  thought  all  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  this  country  capable  of 
competing  with  all  the  world;  and  there- 
fore it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  8up|iort  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  But  he  thought  their  Lordships 
and  the  Govemment  of  the  country  would 
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find  very  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  follow  our  example.  There 
were  two  things  which  appeared  to  him  to 
he  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
One  of  these  was  within  our  own  power 
and  scope — he  meant  perfect  justice  and 
impartiality  in  the  mode  in  which  free- 
trade  principles  were  carried  out;  and  the 
other  was  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries.  It  was  for  the  want  of  these 
qualities  in  this  particular  Bill  that  he  ob- 
jected to  it.  It  was  not  because  it  did  not 
contain  the  principle  of  free  trade,  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  carry  out  that  principle 
justly  and  fairly.  If  the  fanners  of  tliis 
country  were  to  have  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners, what  right  had  the  Government 
to  deprive  them  of  those  advantages  with 
regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life  generally, 
which  in  the  article  of  bread  was  conceded 
to  all  other  consumers?  Why  should  the 
farmers  of  this  country  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  ?  This  was 
an  injustice  that  would  act  most  oppres- 
sively upon  them.  As  long  as  the  Legis- 
lature continued  to  tax  those  articles  which 
were  so  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people,  they  had  no  right  to  say 
to  them  "  you  shall  compete  with  foreign 
nations  with  regard  to  your  agriculture." 
On  these  grounds  he  thought  some  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  made  in  this  Bill.  So 
long  as  the  Government  derived  a  revenue 
from  their  Customs,  that  revenue  would  act 
as  a  protection;  and  the  same  degree  of 
protection  should,  by  right  and  justice,  be 
extended  to  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country.  But  there  was  another  object  to 
be  attained,  which  it  appeared  to  him  was 
indispensable  for  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.  He  might  be  sneered 
at  by  the  political  economists  for  saying  it; 
but  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  reciprocity  with  other 
nations.  We  were  told  that  that  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  that  if  we 
adopted  just  principles,  other  nations 
would  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  tread 
in  our  steps.  lie  believed  the  direct  con- 
trary would  bo  the  case.  If  the  object  of 
this  country  was  to  get  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica to  adopt  free-trade  principles,  the  pro- 
per course  would  be  not  to  abandon  pro- 
tection until  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  if  this  country  did 
otherwise,  the  whole  advantage  arising 
from  free  trade  would  be  pocketed  by  fo- 
reign countries.  If  the  Customs  duties 
were  reduced,   the   iucreased  consumption 


might  be  productive  of  an  increased  reve- 
nue; but  if  the  duties  were  taken  off  alto- 
gether, something  else  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Other  countries,  by  keep- 
ing up  their  duties,  or  by  putting  on  as 
much  as  we  took  off,  would  keep  them- 
selves in  the  same  relative  position  in  which 
they  were  previously,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  reductions  made  by  us  would  be  exclu- 
sively enjoyed  by  them.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  under  such  a  system  the  people  of 
England  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  in- 
come tax  to  support  the  revenue  of  foreign 
countries.  Was  that  a  state  of  things 
which  the  farmers  of  this  country  ought  to 
tolerate  ?  He  was  aware  that  there  were 
various  reasons  which  induced  noble  Lords 
to  vote  for  this  Bill;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  long  Parliamentary  experience 
that  he  had  seen  two  parties  voting  for  a 
measure  of  which  they  entirely  disapproved. 
Men  must  be  party  men;  but  he  defied  any 
one  to  show  him,  from  the  history  of  this 
country,  any  transaction  like  this.  Last 
year,  the  whole  of  the  Whigs  and  Conser- 
vatives were  protectionists,  and  they  only 
differed  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  their 
views.  The  noble  Marquess  opposite  (tho 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  shook  his  head; 
but  he  was  then  a  thorough  protectionist, 
so  far  as  a  fixed  duty  was  concerned. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  For 
tho  purpose  of  revenue. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  :  The  noble 
Marquess  was  for  an  8s.  duty.  Was  that 
for  revenue,  or  for  protection  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
Both. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  recollected 
the  noble  Marquess  saying  he  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  8s.  duty  as  a  protection  to  agri- 
culture. But  if  this  measure  was  so  desir- 
able, why  was  the  country  to  be  deprived 
of  this  great  benefit  for  three  years  ? 
No  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  attempted  to  answer  that  question; 
but  he  should  offer  some  conjecture  upon 
it  himself.  In  November  last  a  very  odd 
transaction  occurred.  The  Government 
went  out  of  oflice,  and  returned  again  with- 
out giving  any  explanation  to  the  country. 
When  questions  were  put  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session,  promises  of  explanation 
when  tho  proper  time  arrived  were  made; 
but  the  time  arrived,  and  explanations  were 
not  forthcoming.  The  throe  years'  proba- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown  in  as  a 
sort  of  sop,  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the 
timid  persons  whose  support  would  be  of 
advantage  to  it.     The  principal    grounds 
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fer  the  Bill,  as  alleged  by  the  Government, 
were,  that  it  would  aerre  m  an  etfoctual  ro- 
mody  for  the  ajiprehradcd  potato  famine  in 
Ireland.  Bot  the  utatenientu  put  forth  with 
respect  to  that  calamity  wore  Terv  much 
exaggerated.  The  Govomnient  no  doubt 
felt  that  there  were  abundant  caaHos  for 
alarm,  for  tbey  tent  people  to  Iroland  to 
M«ertain  the  extent  of  the  eril;  and  those 
peraona  fumiahed  reports  which  were  the 
ridisalo  of  the  entire  Irish  p<'ft«ontry,  so 
absurd  were  their    recommendations  and 


in  a  war  ;  but  of  what  service  could  they 
be  in  return,  if  tlicy  were  told  that  they 
should  have  no  protection  for  their  coni- 
inorce,  while  they  were  expected  to  give 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade  ?  He  had  been 
cnnlibly  informed  that  the  United  States 
were  now  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
Manchester.  Now,  if  that  were  the  case, 
how  would  it  fare  with  Canada  and  the 
other  Colonies?  Wiat  would  become  of 
the  shipping  trade  ?  What  would  become 
of  their  seamen  ?     The  noble  Lord  oppo- 


Hg^Mtions;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Go-  site  (Earl  Grey)  had  said  that  the  Colonies, 

Hjliwnf  III   thought  it  the  nio8t  opportune  though  labouring  under  the  di.«advantage8 

time  to  bring  forward  the  measure.     The  entailed  upon  them  by  the  withdrawal  of 

meMure  might  have  remedied  the  evil,  if  it  protection,    would    bo    satisfied    with    the 

existed  to  the  extent  stated,  by  its  coming  proud  consciousness  that  they  belonged  to 

into  instant   operation ;    but   when    three  England,  and    that    that  boast   would  be 

years'  probation  were  proposed,  the  entire  held  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  loss  they 

argument  fell  to  tlie  ground,  because  the  might  sustain,     lie  believed  that  no  such 


evil  that  was  sought  to  be  remedied  could 
not  be  cured  by  a  measure  that  was  not  to 
eome  into  operation  for  throe  years.  With 
regard  to  the  potato  disease,  he  was  happy 
to  state  that  the  Government  had  been 
completely  and  entirely  met.  He  was  sure 
that  Government  would  now  admit  it;  for 
the  burden  of  their  song  had  been,  "  Wait 
till  the  end  of  May  or  the  month  of  June, 
and  you  will  find  tliat  Ireland  will  be  in  an 
alarming  state  of  destitution  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop."  Those 
periods  had  arrived;  and  as  theirprcdictions 
had  not  been  verified,  he  hoped  they  would 
for  the  future  forego  the  argument  that  the 
alarming  state  of  Ireland  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  sudden  abrogation  of  protec- 
tion. He  confessed  that  his  alarm  at  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  was  not  merely  on 
acconnt  of  this  coimtry,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  Colonies.  Ho  believed  the  argu- 
ments ailduced  by  the  noble  Earl  at  tho 
Table  (KaH   Htanhope)  was  quite  conclu- 


feeling  existed  among  the  colonists  ;  for 
however  attached  the  weak  ones  might  be, 
others  better  able  to  protect  themselves 
would  feel  greater  pride  in  being  inde- 
pendent; and,  thinking  the  mother  country 
no  longer  of  advantage,  would  perceive  that 
their  best  course  would  be  to  make  them- 
selves altogether  independent  of  her.  Ho 
might  be  an  erroneous  prophet,  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  sequel  might  prove 
it;  but  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
opinion  that,  should  this  measure  pass  into 
law,  before  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
Canada  would  no  longer  be  a  dependence 
of  the  British  Emjiire.  But  the  question 
had  to  be  viewed  in  another  of  its  bearings. 
Upon  a  previous  occa.sion,  when  the  Bill 
was  ])8s»ing  through  some  of  its  stages  in 
the  other  House,  an  hon.  Member  in  op- 
position put  a  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  tithe- 
rent  charge  ?"    And   the  reply  was,   "  I 


•ive  on  this  subject,  that  there  were  onljr    don't  mean  to  make  any  alteration,   be- 
"  '     '  "    cause    I   don't   expect  any  diminution    of 


two  ways  in  which  tho  Cohmies  could 
he  useful  to  the  mother  country.  Mr. 
Burke,  whose  authority  it  was  rather  out 
of  fanhion  to  quote,  had  said  there  were 
but  two  wavs  by  which  the  Colonies  could 


price.'  He  would  pass  by  the  question  of 
the  absurdity  of  expecting  that  benefit 
could  be  derived,  where  there  would  be  no 
diminution   of  price  ;    for  upon   a  fall  in 


be  useful  U>  the  mother  country— cither  by  price  the  entire" argument  deiiend6d.  But 
taxation,  or  by  a  monopoly  of  their  com-  lie  would  pass  on  to  another  observation 
morce.     By  tho  monop<ily  of  commerce  it    ma<le  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  oc- 


had  been  laiil  down  that  benefit  could  bo 
derived  from  the  Cnlooioa]  but  how  could 
the  Cakmioa,  Cahada  (or  instance,  be  of 
M<rvio«  to  Uie  motW  country,  if  neither 
of  the  principlea  of  taxation  or  monopoly 
wero  to  hv  excreiaed  f  They  might  he  ex- 
pewre,  and  it  was  pmliahlc  ihey  might  ho 
Um  eauae  of  involving  the  mutlier  country 


casion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
which  had  forcibly  struck  him.  Tho  right 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  he  would  admit  the 
measure  might  press  heavily  upon  those 
who  might  have  their  estates  burdened, 
but  that  the  great  benefit  to  the  country 
generally  would  bo  more  than  a  counter- 
balance.   Now,  he  would  inquire  how  those 
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landed  proprietors  who  had  their  estates 
burdened  could  be  injured,  if  tlierc  were 
not  to  be  any  diminution  of  prices  ?  He 
mentioned  these  things  to  show  the  con- 
tradictory nature  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  and  in  proof 
of  the  ignorance  that  existed  among  states- 
men who  undertook  to  legislate  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  He  implored  their  Lordships 
to  pause  before  they  came  to  any  hasty 
determination  upon  a  matter  of  such  im- 
mense importance.  Let  them  remember 
that  although  the  Bill  had  received  a  se- 
cond reading,  such  sanction  was  not  con- 
clusive. The  present  question  was  not  to 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  It  was  true 
that  noble  Lords  changed  their  opinions 
very  suddenly  then,  but  they  were  justified 
in  so  doing  ;  for  not  only  had  they  before 
their  eyes — though  that  might  not  have 
influenced  them  then,  as  he  regretted 
to  say  it  seemed  to  do  now — a  sudden 
change  of  opinion  in  the  Government  of 
the  day ;  but  the  more  powerful  argu- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
in  successive  Parliaments  sanctioned  the 
mcasnrc.  But  how  stood  the  case  now  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  measure  of  so  important 
a  character  as  the  present  carried  the  first 
time  that  it  was  proposed  ?  It  was  an 
erroneous  idea  that  the  country  approved 
of  the  measure  and  requiretl  its  enactment. 
There  was  no  such  expectation  in  the  coun- 
try  generally;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  quietly  surrender  its  judgment 
because  a  few  clamorous  agitators  made  a 
noise.  The  people  of  the  country  were 
tranquil,  because  they  confided  in  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Lordships'  decisions.  Let 
them  not  be  disappointed.  They  looked  to 
their  Lordships  for  pri>tection,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  whether,  because  the 
League  were  clamorous,  and  many  of  them 
possessing  great  powers  of  debate,  that 
they  alone  constituted  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  were  no  such  thing ;  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  adopt  such  an 
amendment  as  would  serve  to  defeat  the 
measure,  at  least  for  the  present  Session. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Government 
which  was  to  succeed  the  present — and  ho 
supposed  in  a  short  time — would  raise  itself 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  and  ob- 
tain the  attachment  of  the  people  by  a 
compromise,  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  ail  parties.  The  Leaguers  might  be  a 
little  clamorous  at  first;  but  he  would  put 
it  to  the  noble  Lord  himself  (Lord  Radnor), 
whether,   six  months  ago,  he   would  not 


have  been  delighted  to  have  got  a  Bill  with 
a  small  fixed  duty  ?  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  intention,  when  in 
Committee,  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  of  5s. 
as  one  likelv  to  conciliate  all  parties. 

Lord  LYTTELTON,  with  their  Lord- 
ships' permission,  was  anxious  to  address 
some  observations  on  the  subject  before 
the  House,  so  far  as  regarded  their  co- 
lonial possessions.  His  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  ad- 
verted to  this  branch  of  the  question,  and 
he  (Lord  Lyttelton)  owed  an  apology  to 
the  House  for  again  referring  to  it;  but 
representing,  as  he  did,  the  Colonial  De- 
partment in  that  House,  he  felt  he  could 
not  avoid  referring  to  it.  On  this  subject 
generally  he  was  certainly  satisfied,  as  he 
thought  probably  many  of  their  Lordships 
would  be,  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
Colonics  must  needs  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  mother  country,  and  partake  in  the 
system  adopted  by  her.  If  the  great  in- 
terests of  this  country  required  Uiat  the 
trade  in  com  should  be  free,  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  Colonies  not 
to  be  participators  of  the  same  system. 
Except  there  was  a  system  of  bounties  on 
colonial  produce,  which  would,  ho  thought, 
find  few  supporters,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
Colonics  should  be  exempt  from  the  same 
law  under  which  the  mother  country  was 
placed.  He  should  endeavour  to  lay  be- 
fore their  Lordships  some  grounds  for  the 
Bill,  and  to  show  that  those  of  their  Colo- 
nies that  were  interested  in  this  question 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  about  the 
result  of  this  measure.  The  Colonies  that 
were  interested  were  only  some  of  their 
Australian  Colonies  and  Canada.  He  said 
"  some  "  of  their  Australian  Colonies;  for, 
with  reference  to  New  South  Wales,  it 
was  a  country  which  imported  wheat  for  its 
consumption  ;  it  was  a  country  of  very 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  capital  and  interest  of  its  inha- 
bitants took  the  direction  of  pastoral  occu- 
pation. On  both  these  grounds  New  South 
Wales  would  be  more  and  more  an  import- 
ing country  of  wheat;  and  on  that  ground 
its  neighbours  that  had  wheat  to  export 
would  find  New  South  Wales  a  better 
market  for  their  wheat  than  this  country. 
With  reference  to  Van  Dicmen's  Land 
and  South  Australia,  they  need  be  nnder 
no  apprehension  from  the  result  of  free 
trade.  During  the  years  1843  and  1844 
in  one  of  those  Colonics  the  average  price 
was  26».  per  quarter ;  in  the  other,  some- 
thing about  26s.     The  freight  thence  to 
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this  country  would  W  about  20*.  per  quar- 
ter, which  brought  up  the  price  at  which 
the;  could  sell  their  wheat  here  to  about 
47«.  or  48«.  This  low  amount  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  the  markets  of 
other  countries;  and  those  Colonies  had 
besides  a  natural  protection,  which  he 
thought  he  put  down  at  a  very  low  rate 
when  he  put  it  down  at  lOr.  a  quaitcr,  re- 
sulting from  the  inconi|)arablc  quality  of 
their  produce.  He  hod  not  practical 
knowledge  on  this  subject;  but  ho  had 
lately  seen  some  wheat  coming  from  South 
Australia,  and  be  was  convinced  that  not 
one  of  their  Lordships,  with  more  ample 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  hod  ever  seen 
wheat  to  compare  with  that  South  Austra- 
lian wheat.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
most  prominent  interest  involved  in  this 
question — namely,  the  Canadian  question 
— in  the  first  place,  everything  that  had 
been  alleged  on  the  side  of  the  opponents 
of  this  Bill  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  Canada  was  no  more  than  was  alleged 
with  reference  to  every  single  interest  that 
erer  was  affected  by  an  alteration  in  the 
customs  duties.  In  the  year  1842,  when 
the  Tariff  was  under  discussion,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  single  interest  supposed 
to  be  affected  visited  the  Boord  of  Trade, 
to  lay  before  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
was  then  Vice  President  a  statement  on 
paper  of  the  certain  and  inevitable  ruin 
which  the  proposed  Tariff  would  bring  on 
those  interests;  and  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships might  have  seen  a  pamphlet  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  showing 
that  all  those  anticipations  hod  been  falsi- 
fied— that  those  trades  remained  as  they 
had  been,  or  had  received  a  considerable 
increaac.  Had  the  Canada  interest  gone 
b«ckward  from  that  period  ?  No,  it  had 
not.  Those  who  were  interested  in  the 
Canadian  timber  trade,  asserted  that  the 
radoction  of  2()«.  a  load  in  the  differential 
datlM  would  bring  destruction  on  their 
trade.  That  was  in  1842;  but  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  laid  a  state- 
ment before  them  the  other  day  respecting 
that  trade,  and  it  appeared  that  in  tiie  last 
year  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  which 
for  two  or  three  years  after  that  alteration 
had  been  lower,  giving  the  consumer  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  reduction,  had,  in  con- 
■aqaaaoe  of  the  increase  of  the  demand, 
eoaranrently  with  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion, recoTored  its  former  amount.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  result  with  re- 
spect t«  the  Canadn-i  would  attend  this 
neaaurc.     And  to  show  tliat  there  were 


good  grounds  for  that  hope,  he  would  lay 
before  their  Lordships  some  considerations 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself. 
And  first,  he  would  refer  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Canadians  themselves,  though  he  could 
not  refuse  to  admit,  that,  in  doing  so,  ho 
was  arguing  the  question  under  great  dis- 
advantages, in  conseijuence  of  the  Address 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Canadian 
Legislature,  and  which  had  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In 
admitting  that,  however,  he  did  not  know  if 
there  were  any  occasion  for  him  to  make 
the  same  disclaimer  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  to  any  knowledge  resjwcting  the 
existence  of  that  document.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Canadian  mail  was  not  due 
till  the  29th  of  each  month — it  was  re- 
ceived late  ;  and  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, the  contents  of  the  nioil  were  not 
known  till  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  He  had  admitted  that  he  la- 
boured under  disadvantages  from  the  fiict 
of  the  existence  of  that  Address  from  the 
Canodos;  but  he  knew  that  the  whole  tone 
and  purport  of  that  Address  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  occurrences  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture. He  hod  been  informed,  and  was 
enabled  to  state  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  Address  had  been  passed  most  un- 
expectedly. If  ony  noble  Lonl  would  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
debate,  or  rather  of  the  "  no  debate," 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Address  being 
corried,  they  would  see  that  there  was 
very  little  orgumcnt  indeed.  The  Mo- 
tion for  the  Address  was  carried  just 
before  the  mail  went  out.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Holmes  in  a  very  few  words, 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  Address;  and  not  one  word 
was  said  in  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee.  It  might  bo  said  that  this 
showed  the  unanimity  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  question;  but  if  any  of 
their  Lordships  would  take  the  trouble  of 
rcoding  the  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  Premier's 
Resolutions,  it  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lyt- 
telton)  that  ho  would  necessarily  partici- 
pate in  the  surprise  which  the  adoption  of 
the  Address  had,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
caused  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Address  was  altogether  unexpected; 
and  the  Members  of  ller  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  not  but  think  that  the 
next  mail  would  bring  some  document  of  a 
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different  character.  The  resolutions  which 
were  carried  certainly  had  not  gone  the 
whole  way  in  any  affirmation  or  approval 
of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  he  would  refer  to  it  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  as  a  proof  that  the 
Canadians  were  ready  to  accept  that  policy 
in  a  spirit  of  manliness  and  resolution. 
Above  all,  he  had  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  the  bare  idea  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  having 
caused,  or  being  likely  to  cause,  the 
slightest  diminution  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
among  the  Canadians,  was  as  wild  and 
absurd  as  any  in  the  world.  Whatever 
disapproval  had  been  expressed  by  persons 
of  eminence  in  Canada,  it  had  not  taken 
the  line  of  disapproval  of  the  present  mea- 
sure as  it  was,  but  showed  that  those  who 
felt  that  apprehension  were  alarmed,  unless 
this  measure  were  accompanied  by  others 
in  the  same  direction.  Their  Lordship« 
would  see  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  total  disapproval,  and  such  qua- 
lified opposition  as  that.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Merritt,  who  brought  forward  certain 
resolutions  conceived  in  this  spirit,  in  an 
address  of  great  ability  and  length,  so  far 
from  disapproving  of  this  measure,  entered 
with  great  talent  on  a  consideration  of  the 
arguments  and  policy  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  concluded  in  these 
words: — 

"  With  theao  resourcet  at  command,  why  should 
wo  not  avail  ourtelves  of  the  acoidt'nlnl  .mil  na- 
tural advantages  we  possess,  and  prumptly  fdUow 
this  jrreat  movement ;  which,  happily,  has  been 
introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  the  greatest  nation  of  the  present 
day?" 

He  would  also  refer,  in  support  of  that 
statement,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
meeting  held  at  Montreal,  soon  after  the 
debate.  To  any  noblo  Lord  who  had  read 
the  report  of  these  proceedings,  he  would 
appear  justified  in  relying  on  them  as  an 
additional  proof  of  what  he  had  said.  A 
resolution  had  been  proposed  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  which,  however,  had  not 
been  carrie«l — it  had  been  defeated  by  a 
very  small  majority.  But  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words  of 
the  resolution  which  had  been  carried.  It 
stated — 

"  That,  whilst  this  meeting  has  in  view  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  free  trade  in  this  Colony, 
it  iipverthelcss,  if  hereafter  found  necessary,  will 
use  its  influence  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  such 
protective  duties  on  our  prwiuce  going  into  the 
markets  of  Great  Ilritain  and  Ireland  as  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  in  its  wisdom  an<l  justice,  may 
now  or  hereafter  see  St  to  enact  for  the  welfare 


and  prosperity  of  this  country.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  the  dangers 
apprehended  from  the  change  of  system  may  only 
be  met  by  a  wise  and  timely  adjustment  of  de- 
pending interests  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances 
of  her  relations  with  the  mother  country." 

It  would  be  seen  from  these  words  that 
the  meeting  evidently  looked   forward  to 
the  ultimate  adoption,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  of  some  further  measures 
in  addition  to  the  present.     Much  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  first  despatch  of  the 
Governor  General   on   this   subject.     But 
that  despatch  was  not  intended  to  convey    ' 
the  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  Governor 
General  himself,  but  was  merely  a  repre- 
sentation   of    the   views    ani    arguments 
which   had   been   laid   before   him   in    his 
official  capacity  on  the  question.     So  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  he  was  enabled 
to  say  that  the  Governor  General  did  not 
hold   these  opinions  in   their  full   eitent, 
though  he  certainly  did  anticipate  some, 
though  not  very  serious  detriment  to  the 
Colony  unless  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character  were  carried.     As  far  as  their 
feelings  were  concerned,   he   would  show 
that  the  Canadians  needed  not  to  be  under 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
measure.     Mr.  Caylcy,  tho  Inspector  Ge- 
neral,  who  was  the  Finance   Minister  of 
Canada,  made  certain  calculations  on  the 
price  of  com  from  the  time  it  was  shipped 
at  Ontario  till  its  arrival  in  Great  Britain, 
and    came    to     the     conclusion    that     it 
might  be  landed  in  England  for  40s.     He 
(Lord  Ljttclton)  believed  that  one  or  two 
items  had  been  placed  too  low  ;  but  he  had 
received   calculations   in   detail  from   Mr. 
Gillespie,   a  leading   Canadian    merchant, 
who  viewed  this  measure  without  appre- 
hension, from  which  it  would  appear  that 
corn  could  be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  46.<t. 
a  quarter.     As  to  the  question  of  competi- 
tion with  tho  United  States,  which  formed 
the  chief  ground  of  apprehension  as  to  tho 
effect  of  the  Ministerial  measure,  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could 
bo  asserted  that  the  Canadians  would  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  corn  trade  in  the  Eng- 
lish market.     Why  could  not  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  compete  with  the  Ame- 
ricans of  tho  Western  States?     Their  soil 
was  about  the  same,  the  wages  of  labour 
were  about  the  same,  and  the  quality  of 
the  best  Canadian  whcot  was  equal  to  tho 
best  grain  in  England.     Ho  believed  that 
the  difference  of  freight  between  Now  York 
aud  England,  as  contrasted  with  the  freight 
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between  Quebec  and  England,  was  Mme- 
yrhnt  in  favour  of  the  Anioricnns;  hut  that 
advantage  was  couutcrbnlancod  hy  other 
connideratiuns,  and  could,  it  might  bo 
safety  said,  be  overconio  by  the  enteq)ri»o 
and  energy  of  the  Canadians.  There  was 
Tery  little  shipbuilding  in  Canada,  at  pro- 
sent;  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  hereafter  apply  their  industry  to 
that  pursuit.  Long  before  the  present 
measure  had  been  introduced,  the  whole 
question  between  the  Canadas  and  America 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Canada,  at  a  time 
when  the  great  improvements  had  taken 
place  in  that  country.  That  report,  which 
was  made  in  1 842,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  protection ;  but  ncTerthelcss  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  details  that  the  advontages 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hudson  were 
very  nearly  balanced.  It  also  stated  that — 
"  Aft<T  thp  cnUrjfcracnt  of  the  Eric  Canal  shall 
h«TP  bpco  romplctt-d,  which  u  our  moat  fonnid- 
able  rival,  notwithatanding  the  reduction  hereto- 
fore mentioni'd  l>y  the  St.  Lawreuce,  the  cost  of 
tnuuportation  tlirougb  the  two  channels  will  be 
nearly  equal." 

Ue  had  leen  a  calculation  in  figures,  with 
■which  he  would  not  now  trouble  their 
Lordships,  in  reference  to  the  two  routes, 
one  from  niitTalo  to  New  York  by  the  Eric 
canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  the  other 
from  the  entrance  of  Welland  Canal  on 
Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  in  reference  to 
transhipment,  <kc.;  and  in  every  one  re- 
spect except  the  length  of  canal,  the  ad- 
vantage was  in  favour  of  the  Canadians. 
He  would  read  to  their  Lordships  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  despatch  of  his 
right  lion.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  to  Lord 
Cathcart,  dated  the  3rd  of  March,  1846,  in 
reference  to  the  advantages  possessed  by 
Canada : — 

"  Amoni;  them,"  •tatod  the  Heiipat«h,  "  I 
rockoo  lier  li|[ht  taxation  ;  tlie  otsiatanoe  she  hai 
rervitfd  fn>ui  llritiah  credit  and  fuiida,  in  the 
construrtion  and  iiti|>rnTonient  of  Ikt  internal 
onminunioationi ;  her  more  rpftular  and  atoadjr 
coarvp  of  trade  with  this  country  :  her  low  tariff, 
M  bvoarable  t«  importatinn,  and,  on  that  ac- 
eooBt,  powvrftiUjr  t«adinK  to  oooouraac  her  rcei- 
liraaal  •emimnm  outwards;  tome  adronta;^  in 
lb*   point   -r  >.  aa  cuminred  with   the 

■aoal  wsalfr:  ilie  I'ninn,  which  are  also 

Imt  aiCKt  luii....> tala  iu   cheapneaa  (if  pn>- 

fcetfoa  ;  and  butljr.  tbo  moan*  of  earriaf^e  with- 
out IraiiahlpmvDU  \>y  th«  .St.  Ijiwn-ne<%  which 
■Ibjr  the  wajr 'if  the  Ene  Canal.  She 
<  have  this  in  her  fiivour,  that  her 
com  Imdc  will  hare  beoon*  a  MtUcd  one  of  nine 
s(mhIIdic,  with  all  iu  anaafMMHU  made  and  in 

tr" -'■•' — '  ■'VffBlar  eoauMrM  io  tbat 

I   StatM  m««t  be  a  new 
ihronfii  tlie  proc— w  at- 


tending it*  lelf-adjustment  to  eirounwtanees  as 
yet  untried  ;  and  if  it  lie  true  that  .New  York  uffon 
aoiiie  advantages  as  coni|>arc<l  with  Montreal,  (lar- 
ti'-ularly  in  regard  to  the  rate  ofin.iurance, on  the 
oilier  hand  I  eouaiderthat  the  ahipping  of  British 
North  America  has  many  advantages  over  that  of 
the  United  States  in  the  competition  for  freights, 
as  it  is  constructed  at  s  fitr  Isas  expense,  and  ia,  I 
muat  assume,  navigated  with  equal  vigour  and 
equal  economy." 

He  was  not  aware  in  what  particular  any 
part  of  that  statement  could  bo  contro- 
Tcrtod.  And  what  argument  in  opposition 
was  brought  forward  in  this  Canadian  Ad- 
dress which  was  now  so  much  talked  of  ? 
Only  one,  and  that  was,  that  the  route  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  up  six  months 
in  the  year.  JJut  the  same  was  nearly  the 
case  with  the  Erie  Canal,  which  vaa  the 
great  route  for  American  produce.  He 
therefore  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt 
thot,  with  reasonable  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadians,  they  could'  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Americans,  especially  ns 
great  improvements  had  recently  taken 
ploce  in  Canadian  agriculture  by  the  appli- 
cation of  increased  capital  and  in  other  re- 
spects. Having  said  this  much,  he  was 
not  now  willing,  if  he  were  able,  to  follow 
noble  Lords  at  any  length  into  a  general 
disquisition  of  what  was  called  the  colonial 
system.  Ho  did  not  believe  in  the  ad- 
Tontage  or  benefit  of  that  system.  Ho 
would  not  adopt  any  of  the  violent  lan- 
guage of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  and 
call  it  a  system  of  mutual  robbery;  but  it 
was  a  system  of  mutual  privation  and  mu- 
tual impediment.  These  restrictions  were 
either  injurious  or  superfluous;  injurious, 
if  the  protected  produce  could  be  more 
conveniently  obtained  from  other  places; 
superfluous,  if  it  could  not.  Then  they 
were  asked — What  are  the  use  of  Colo- 
nies, unless  this  system  is  maintained  ? 
It  had  been  stated  with  a  degree  of  fear- 
lessness, for  which  he  had  scarcely  given 
the  noble  Lord  (Stanley)  credit,  that  a 
monopoly  was  the  only  chance  for  our  Co- 
lonies. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  the  va- 
lue of  the  colonial  system  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  Ho  had  always  considered 
that  the  Colonies  were  not  so  much  to  be 
regarded  as  of  use  in  that  light,  as  in  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  our  superfluous  popn 
lation.  and  continuing  the  laws,  habits,  and 
institutions  of  this  country  to  the  furthest 
ends  of  tho  earth.  This"  he  had  always 
considered  to  bo  the  use  of  Colonies;  and 
the  way  to  preserve  their  attachment  was 
by  imparting  to  them  the  same  freedom  as 
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we  enjoyed,  and  not  by  an  adherence  to  a 
scanty  remnant  of  a  perishing  system. 
This  vaunted  colonial  system  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  but  in  name :  it  was 
against  the  interest  of  the  mother  country, 
and  only  nominally  in  favour  of  the  Colo- 
nies. They  had  heard  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  system;  yet,  however  ancient  it  might 
be,  it  was  not  coeval  with  our  early  settle- 
ments. Our  early  charters  with  Virginia 
gave  the  inhabitants  the  power  of  free 
trade  with  all  the  world;  and  with  respect 
to  parts  of  this  system — the  system  of 
timber  duties,  for  instance — there  was 
hardly  one  of  their  Lordships  within  whose 
lifetime  that  system  had  not  begun.  It 
commenced  in  1808.  Was  there  no  actual 
example  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
now  stating  ?  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  in  his  laot  despatch  re- 
ferred to  the  Australian  Colonies.  With 
respect  to  those  great  communities,  which, 
owing  to  the  incredible  rapi<lity  of  their  ad- 
Tance,  were  calculated  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  English  name,  the  system  was 
hardly  anything  but  nominal;  and  in  re- 
gard to  their  most  imywrtant  and  most 
abundant  produce,  that  of  wo<j1,  within  the 
last  few  years  the  trade  had  been  entirely 
thrown  open,  and  the  opening  of  the  trade 
had  been  followed  by  an  enormous  increase 
in  it,  and  had  tended  to  the  general  pro- 
gperity  of  those  Colonies. 

The  Duke  op  BUCKINGHAM  was  not 
one  of  those  who  wished  to  attribute  un- 
worthy motives,  or  to  use  harsh  temis  to- 
wards those  who  had  changed  their  opin- 
ions; at  the  same  time  he  mu«t  be  al- 
lowed, in  the  course  of  his  observations,  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  speeches  made  by  his 
friends  upon  the  Treasury  bench  during 
the  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
among  them.  The  question  now  before 
their  Lonlships  appeared  to  him  to  be 
this  —  whether,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  they  could  carry  out 
free-trade  measures  ?  The  theory  of  free 
trade  might  be  all  very  well;  but  he  denied 
that  the  system  of  free  trade  could  be 
practically  carried  out  in  this  coimtry. 
They  were  now  called  upon  to  open  their 
ports  to  foreigners,  and  no  longer  to  af- 
ford any  protection  to  the  Englisli  agricul- 
turists. If  they  could  place  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  country  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion to  that  of  foreigners,  and  if  they  re- 
lieved them  from  the  burdens  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  insisting  on  the  adoption 
of  free-trade   measures;    but  it   was    not 


right  or  jujt  to  apply  a   system  of  free 
trade   to    this   country,   which    was    more 
heavily  burdened   with  local  and    general 
ta.xation  than  any  country  in  the  world.   If 
their  Lordships  thought  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  while  they  continued  sub- 
ject to  these  serious  burdens,  could  success- 
fully compete  with  foreigners,  a  few  short 
years   would  suffice  to  convince  them  cf 
their  mistake.     It  was  quite  impossible  for 
the  English  farmer,  however  practised  he 
might  be  in  agriculture,  and  however  an- 
xious to  improve  the  cultivation  of  his  land, 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  farmer,  who 
was  not  burdened  with  the  same  amount  of 
Ktcal  and  general  taxation.     It  had  been 
stated  that  thefarai  Ts  of  this  countr)'  were 
behindhand  as  compared  with  the  farmers 
of  other  countries  in  their  general  system 
of  cultivation  ;  and  it  was  said  that  a  larger 
amount  of  capital  ought  to  be  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  land.    The  English 
farmers  were  most  anxious  to  apply  t'leir 
capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  if 
their  resources  were  crippled,  as  they  must 
necessarily  be  by  the  present  measure,  they 
would  be  unable  to  carry  out  any  improve- 
ments.    Many  tracts  of  wild   and  barren 
country  had  been  brought  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  by  the  skill,   and  industry, 
and   expenditure  of  the   English  farmer  ; 
but  he  contended  that  if  the  present  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  those  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  country  would  at  once  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.     There  was,  however, 
another  point  in  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion to  which   he  wished  to   direct    their 
Lordships'  atte.'.tion — the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  labourers'  wages  which  would  ne- 
cessarily ensue  under  the  operation  of  this 
measure.      They  could  not  suppose,  with 
the  reduction   in  the  price  of  com  which 
must  be  occasioned  by  this  Bill,  that  the 
farmer  could  continue  to  afford  his  labour- 
ers the  same  rate  of  wages  which  he  could 
now  pay.  while  he  obtained  a  remunertiting 
price.      If  they  reduced  the  profits  of  the 
farmer,  the  farmer  must  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  whom  he  employed;  and 
he  considered  that  no  greater  misfortune 
could  befall  this  country  than  a  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  the  rural  population,  which 
were  not  excessive,  or  such  as  in  his  opin- 
ion they  ought  to  be.     He  considered  nlso 
that  the  tithe  question  was  another  point 
deserving  serious  consideration  in  connex- 
ion with  this  question.     Not  many  years 
ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
the   comniutution    of  tithes,   previously  to 
which  many  petitions  had  been  presented 
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to  their  Lordnhip*,  setting  forth  the  ^cat 
distroM  of  thf  workini;»  cliTjjy,  and  praying 
for  an  nitcration  of  the  tithe  system.  The 
tithe  had  been  commu'.vd,  and  those  lands 
which  were  in  the  best  cultivation  paid  the 
highest  tithe ;  but  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  thia  free-trade  measure  ?  The  working 
clergy  of  the  country  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  reduction  in  their  incomes  of 
not  less  than  25  per  cent. ;  and  he  would 
uk  their  Lordsiliips  if  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  clergy  place<l  in  such  a  ]ioBition  ? 
He  might  obscrre,  while  alluding  to  this 
point,  tliat  ho  had  be«n  glad  to  see  that  a 
great  number  of  right  rev.  Prelates  had 
the  other  night  recorded  their  votes  against 
this  measure.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  subject 
to  peculiar  and  heavy  burdens ;  and  if  their 
liordships  determined  that  free  trade  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  they  ought,  with- 
out delay,  to  relieve  the  landed  proprietors 
from  some  of  those  burthens.  For  his  own 
port,  ho  would  never  cease  to  agitate  this 
question  till  justice  was  done  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  They  must  not  suppose 
that  by  their  votes  on  this  measure  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  they  would  set 
this  question  at  rest.  On  this  point  they 
nmst  not  deceive  themselves.  lie  would 
keep  the  question  in  agitation  year  after 
Tear;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  many  noble 
Lords  who  agreed  with  him  on  this  subject 
would  not  cease  agitating  till  they  gained 
some  relief  to  the  agriculturists.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  he  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  see  the  Minister  of  the  day,  to 
whichever  party  he  might  happen  to  belong, 
coming  to  that  House  and  asking  for  a  re- 
newal of  protection  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  consequence  of  these  free- 
trade  measures  must  be  to  diminish  the 
public  revenue  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  under  the  absolute 
necessity  of  protecting  the  home  market  in 
order  to  make  up  for  this  reduction.  In 
1841  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  Earl  of 
Ki|M>n),  and  with  whom  he  (the  Duke  of 
Buckingham)  then  had  the  honour  and 
gratification  of  voting,  said,  "  He  would 
show  that  the"  then  existing  "  Com  Low 
in  its  operation  had  not  only  not  failed, 
but  that  it  had  produced  the  effects  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  pnHluce."  The 
noble  Earl  also  said  that  "he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  grave  apprchensi<mB  if  we 
were  to  de|>vnd  on  the  importation  from 
•broad  for  the  main  part  of  our  supply, 
and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  corn   in  our 


own  country;  that  we  might  find  the  diffi- 
culty" of  obtaining  a  supply  "aggravated 
every  year  ;"  and  he  added  that,   "  on  the 
supposition  that  the  projects  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  carried  into  effect,  no  man  could 
entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  com  land  in  this  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation — an  evil 
which,  if  it  once  commenced,  no  one  could 
say  where  it  would  stop,  or  what  would  be 
its  disastrous  consequences."    These  were 
hij  (the  Duke  of  Huckingham's)  opinions 
— opinions  to  which  he  still  adhered  ;  and 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences   of  these    free-trade    measures 
would  be  thot  of  throwing  out  of  cultivation 
a  large  portion  of  our  com  land.     If  this 
country  should  then  happen  to  be  j)laced  in 
a  position  of  danger,  and  foreign  ports  were 
closed  against  us,  our  own  cultivation  hav- 
ing  been    considerably   diminished,    those 
who  supported  the  present  measure  might 
have  reason  to  regret  the  course  they  now 
pursued.     But   he  would   quote   the   lan- 
guage used  in  1841  by  a  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  whose  opinions  would 
always  be  entitled  to  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion.    That  noble  Duke  said,  "  But,  my 
Lords,  I  earnestly  recommend  you,  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  this  country — for  the 
sake  of  the  humblest  orders  of  the  people 
— not  to  lend  yourselves  to  the  destmction 
of  our  native  cultivation."     lie  agreed  in 
this  opinion;   and  he  wished  to  God  that 
now,  in  1846,  the  noble  Duke  adhered  to 
the  opinions  he  had   expressed   in    1841. 
He   (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  regarded 
this  measure  with  greot  alorm,  for  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  population — manufacturing  as 
well  as  agricultural  ;  and  that  those  who 
had  established  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
would   be   the    first    to    suffer    from    its 
effects.       He    regretted    that    his    noble 
Friends    with    whom    he    had   acted    for 
many    years    should    so     suddenly    have 
changed  their  opinions    on  this    question. 
Had    they    assigned    ony    good    reasons 
for  that  change,  he  might  have  admitted 
that  it  was  justifiable  ;  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  he   was  bound  as  an  honest 
man  to   say  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
wrong.      He  considered  that  they  had  not 
stated  any  reasonable  grounds  for  having 
in  the  month  of  November  last  so  suddenly 
changed  their  opinions,  and  abandoned  all 
their   former   principles.     He    thought   it 
would  have  been   far  better  had   they  at 
once  retired  from  office.     He  hoped  and 
trusted,  if  ller  Majesty's  Ministers  sue- 
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ceeded  in  carrying  this  measure — of  which 
he  was  doubtful — that  it  would  tend  to  be- 
nefit the  country.     But,  holding  the  opin- 
ions he  now  did,   which  he  had  never  al- 
tered, and  which  he  saw  no  reason  now  to 
change,  he  entertained  the  strongest  con- 
Tiction  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
regret  what  they  had  done,  and  would  live 
to  see  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country.     It  was  not  too 
late  even  now  to  retrace  their  steps.     He 
entertained  the  confident  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  still  be  able  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  prevent  the  Bill  from  passing 
into  a  law.     He  thought  ho  might  safely 
assert  that  no  noble  Lord  was  entirely  sa- 
tisfied with  this  Bill,  and  that  no  Bill  ever 
came  into  their  Lordships'  House  that  was 
more  generally  disliked  than  the  present. 
From  party  motives  and  party  feelings  it 
was  to  be  carried,  and  it  had  originated  in 
a  desire  to  preserve  political  offices  and 
honours.    The  Ministers  had  been  put  into 
their  present  places  by  them  (the  protec- 
tionists),  but  they  did  not  act  up  to  what 
they  led  them   to  believe  were  their  opin- 
ions in   1841.     Ue  would  now  allude  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1842, 
who  said  then  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure 
the  price  of  wheat  at  54i.  if  possible.    But 
under  the  present  Bill  he  doubted  whether 
it  would  be   44*.  or  even  40«.     In  1842 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  did 
not  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protec- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  peculiar  burdens 
alone,    but   on    other   grounds,    the   most 
important   of  which  was  that   this   coun- 
try   ought    not    to    be   dependent    upon 
foreign    nations    for    a    supply    of    com. 
The  right  hon.   Baronet  then  recognised 
the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  burdens  it  hr.d 
to  bear,  but  because  it  had  enjoyed  it  for 
150   years,   and  large  capitals  had  been 
invested  in  it.     Nothing  in  his  (the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's)  opinion,  could  be  more 
unwise    than    to  risk  the  disturbance   of 
the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  protection,  under 
which  the  existing  relations  of  society  had 
in  a  great  degree  been  framed,  and  in  reli- 
ance on  which   so  much  wealth  had  been 
directed  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  could  not 
stronger  express  his  opinions.     Before  he 
sat  down  he  had  only  one  remark  more  to 
make.     It  had  been  repeatedly  urged,  that 
the  feelings   of  the  country  were  against 
this   measure.      If  their  Lordships  enter- 
tained any  doubts  upon  it,  he  conjured  them 


to  present  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  Her  to  dissolve  the  present 
Parliament,  and  to  allow  the  constituency 
of  the  country  to  he  the  best  judges  of 
whether  they  coincided  with  the  measures 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  or  not. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  was  an-xious  to 
make  some  observations  on  what  had  fallen, 
in  the  course  of  these  debates,  from  some 
noble  Lords  respecting  the  effects  of  free 
trade  on  our  shipping  and  Colonies.  He 
wished  at  the  outset  to  guard  himself 
against  being  thought  an  advocate  of  pro- 
hibition, or  as  being  desirous  of  advancing 
the  interest  of  any  particular  class  of  his 
fellow  subjects  to  the  injury  of  any  other 
class,  lie  believed  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufacturing  interests  to  he  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  that  the  one  de- 
pended on  the  other ;  aud  it  was  because 
he  considered  that  the  principle  of  entire 
free  trade — now  asserted  to  be  the  only 
sound  principle— to  be  injurious  to  both 
interests,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  oppose 
this  Bill  as  one  great  advance  in  the  new 
system.  He  was  a  friend  to  moderate  pro- 
tection, and  as  such,  had  supported  the 
Corn  Bill  and  Tariff  of  1842  ;  though  now 
he  doubted  whether  they  had  altogether 
answered  the  purpose  intended.  With  re- 
gard to  British  shipping,  the  relaxation  of 
the  commercial  co<le  in  1826  had  no  doubt 
produced  a  considerable  increase  in  its 
numbers.  In  1831,  the  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
possesions  in  Europe,  amounted  to — 

1831   19,450  ships  3,224,356  tona. 

1841   23,461  ships  2,935,899  tons. 

To  the  Colonies : 

4,792  ahips  357,608  tons. 

0,591  aliipg  577,081  tons. 

Showing  during  those  ten  years  an  annual 
average  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  71,104  tons,  and  for  the  Colonial  ship- 
ping of  21,947  tons.  From  1842  (the 
date  of  the  last  alteration)  the  increase 
stood  thus  : 

1842 — All  vesaela  belonf;in|r  to  Britiah  Empire, 
30,815  ahipa  3,019,850  tuna. 

1844   (the  laat  vpar  to  which  the  official  tablea 
arc  brought  down), 
31,320  ahipa  3,637,231  tona. 

Giving  an  annual  average  increase  of  only 
8,690  tons;  and  of  this  diminished  increase, 
7,202  tons  belonged  to  Colonial  shipping, 
leaving  for  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only   1,486  tons,  instead  of  71,104  tons. 


1831 
1841 
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The  relaxation  of  duties  hail  keen  particu- 
larly fatal  tu  our  whale  fisheries. 
In  mi  tW.^de  •m-|,„,^ip,     jj^gg^ 

1841    8S  (hip*...  3,008  men. 


"^"'n'of""**  '"  '*}  '^^  •"•"  • 


9,7^0  men. 


In  that  branch  of  the  whale  fishery  carried 
on  in  the  South  Sea« — 

In  1831  tbora  weiD  at  aca  133  ship*. 

1845  44  shipt. 

Fifteen  of  these  would  have  returned  in 
that  year  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  of 
those  not  more  than  fire  would  be  refitted. 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  from  whose  Commercial 
Tariff  of  the  United  States  these  facta  were 
taken,  stat'Cs  that  this  decline  of  the  British 
whale  fishery  "  is  asserted  to  be  nttribut- 
ablo  to  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  from 
ISritish  fiitherios,  and  the  abatement  of 
duties  on  vegetable  oils,  the  produce  of 
forei;^n  States."  And  Mr.  Enderby,  a 
(Treat  owner  of  whale  ships,  had  lately  told 
him  (Lord  Colchester)  that  unless  our  Go- 
Temment  gave  facilities  for  encouraging 
this  trade,  it  would  be  entirely  lost  to  this 
country ;  and  the  capital  still  employed  in 
it  would  be  transferred  to  other  countries. 
The  ships  employed  by  the  United  States 
of  North  America  in  the  whale  fishery,  had, 
under  a  protective  system,  increased  from 
431  in  1833,  to  691  in  1845.  With  regard 
to  the  Colonies,  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  that  even- 
ing Mked  the  question  of  what  use  were 
onr  Colonies  to  us;  and  in  reply  to  bis  own 
question  said.  "  To  take  off  our  surplus  po- 
pulation," No  doubt  this  was  one  use  of 
Colonics ;  and  our  Colonies  had  between 
the  years  182/5  and  1844  taken  off  no 
l(«s  than  647,1100  persons  of  that  surplus. 
But  there  were  other  most  imjtortant  uses 
in  our  Colonies :  to  take  our  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  to  maintain  our  com- 
mercial navy.  The  declared  value  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  pnxluce  and  manufactures 
exDorted  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Colonies  in  1844.  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  16,045, 76H.  ;  exceeding  by 
more  than  two  millions  sterling  the  ox- 
porta  to  KuKsia,  SwtMen,  Norway,  1  (en- 
mark,  PruHsin,  fiennany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium— the  whole  exp<irts  to  those  countries, 
during  the  same  year,  amounting  only  to 
I3,!t37,037/.  This  was  the  trade  which  wo 
were  going  to  risk  by  the  taking  off  the  ex- 
isting discriminating  duties,  and  admitting 
into  nnfetterctd  competition  the  rivals  who 
at  the  present  moment  undersold  us  in  neu- 


tral markets.    That  such  woidd  be  the  risk 
was  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  of 
two  gentlemen  of  great  abiUty  and  experi- 
ence   in    manufacturing    concerns,    latelj 
given  before  the  ConmiittcH!  of  that  House 
upon  the  burdens  upon  real  property.  These 
Geotlemcn,   Mr.   H.   Ashworth,   and   Mr. 
R.  U.   Grog,   formerly  Member  for   Man- 
chester, both   statod  that  the  Americans 
undersold  us  in  the  markets  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  of  China  ;   and  Mr.  Greg  iulde<l, 
that  in  the  coarser  articles  of  the   cotton 
manufacture,  where  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material   bore  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
whole  expense  of  the  manufactured  article, 
the    American     States     had    advantages 
which    would    enable   tliem   to   send   such 
goods,  not  only  into  the  markets  of  our 
Colonies,  but  to  compete  successfully  with 
us  in  Manchester  itself;  and  being  askeil 
whether  he  shotdd  be  very  nmch  surprised 
if  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  should  apply  for  pro- 
tection, his  reply  was,  "  I   should  not  be 
surprised  at  it ;"  but  he  added,  "  I  should 
be  very  much  surprised  if  they  were  at- 
tended to."     But  the  case  did  not  rest  on 
the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen  alone:  he 
(Lord  Colchester)  could  confinn   it  as  to 
South  America  from  his   personal  know- 
ledge; and  it  was  the  state  of  British  trade 
in  those   markets  in    1831-32,  which  first 
made  him  doubt  the  policy  of  stimulating 
by  legislative  enactments  the  ardour  of  our 
manufacturers,    who  had    olready  glutted 
the  markets  with  goods  sent  out  on  specu- 
lation, and  found  themselves  undersold  by 
America.       Witli    respect   to    China,    the 
notes  of  Sir  Henry  I'ottinger,  attached  to 
the  Tariff  negociatcd  by  him,  showo*!  that 
the   Americans  had    already   become  for- 
midable rivals  to  us  in  various  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture ;  that  in  some  arti- 
cles, the  Chinese  give  a  clecidcd  preference 
to  French  and  Swiss  goo<ls  ;  and  that  the 
broadcloths  of  Saxony  and    Belgium  were 
sold  there  cheaper  than  the  English.    Free 
trade  might,  therefore,  be  found  more  bene- 
ficial to  our  commercial  rivals  than  to  our- 
selves, and   enable  them  to  compete  with 
us  in  those  markets  now  exclusively  under 
our  own  control.      If  it   should   be   nskeil 
why  then  did  the  millowners  and  manufac- 
turers pr<!ss  for  freedom  of  trade;  it  might 
be  answered  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ashworth, 
they    cannot    withdraw    the    capital    em- 
barked in  mills:   "  they  must  either  go  on 
to  prosperity  and  wealth,  or  go  to  the  Ga- 
zette."    They  cannot  even  allow  the  mill 
to  be  idle,  though  it  returns  iu>  profit ;  for  j 
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"  it  has  been  calculated  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  that  the 
charges  which  mnst  be  paid,  whether  the 
mill  is  at  work  or  not,  amount,  on  a  mill 
of  52,000  spindles  to  6,334?. ;  therefore, 
unless  the  loss  by  working  exceed  that 
sum,  it  is  better  to  go  on."  Goods  were 
thus  manufactured  and  exported,  not  be- 
cause there  was  a  demand  for  them,  but  in 
the  hope  of  some  chance  of  disposing  of  them 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  the  mill  re- 
maining idle.  This  was  an  unhealthy'  state 
of  trade,  which  should  not  be  encouraged. 
This  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 
entire  free  trade  was  taking  it  under  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  as  proceed- 
ing uninterruptedly ;  but  if  war  should 
arise  and  interfere  with  our  foreign  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  measure  under 
discussion  with  respect  to  com  should  have 
so  injured  the  agriculturist  as  to  have  con- 
siderably diminished  his  demand  upon  the 
home  market,  what  would  then  be  the 
situation  of  the  manufacturer  ?  lie  (Lord 
Colchester)  had  been  desirous  of  entering 
upon  other  points  connected  with  this  great 
question;  but  at  that  late  hour  he  would  not 
trespass  further  upon  their  time,  than  to 
add,  that  he  thouglit  so  vast  and  hazardous 
an  experiment  should  not  be  tried  upon  a 
great  country,  admitted  to  be  prosperous, 
and  still  improving,  under  its  existing  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  must  therefore  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Loiin  IIOVVDEN  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  present  himself  to  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  but  he  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  few  circumstances  which  he 
believed  were  not  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
discussion.  He  would  relieve  their  Lord- 
ships from  any  fear,  and  himself  from  the 
well-merited  reproach  of  extreme  arro- 
gance, if  he  were  to  enter  at  length  into 
a  subject  upon  which  neither  his  intelli- 
gence nor  experience  qualified  him  to  de- 
tain their  LoriLsliips  long.  If  he  were  dis- 
posed to  introduce  arguments  worn  thread- 
bare by  daily  and  nightly  discussion,  he 
might  offer  to  their  Lordships  the  apology 
that  the  first  vote  he  had  given  in  that 
House,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  on  a 
subject  connected  with  the  Com  Laws.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  mild  and  milk-and-water 
Motion;  but  those  who  voted  with  it  were 
left  in  a  small  minority.  But,  milk-and- 
water  as  was  its  character,  it  was  stre- 
nuously opposed  by  the  noble  Viscount 
then  at  the  hea<l  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  by  every  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  that  day,  except  one  whom  be  did  not 
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see  in  his.place.  This  recollection,  which 
might  be  fruitful  in  other  hands,  would 
not  tempt  him  into  any  personalities.  He 
said  "  tempt  him;"  for,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  weeks,  or  rather  the 
last  few  months,  one  might  suppose  there 
was  something  very  agreeable  in  saying 
very  disagreeable  things.  The  flashes  of 
this  sort  of  talent,  with  which  they  had  of 
late  been  abundantly  favoured,  he  should 
consider  rather  as  showing  him  the  groimd 
on  which  he  ought  not  to  trench,  than  as 
holding  out  the  light  which  was  to  guide 
him  on  his  way.  A  considerable  portion  of 
his  own  early  life  had  been  spent  in  a  coun- 
try which  would  certainly  have  found  more 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  noble  Lords  on  the 
cross  benches,  from  its  obstinate  antipathy 
to  any  change  in  its  commercial  relations, 
and  its  undeviating  concurrence  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  ancestors.  In  1819  or  1820, 
he  forgot  which,  one  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  had,  from  local  circum- 
stances, completely  lost  its  harvest,  while 
in  another  it  was  rather  more  abundant 
than  usual.  If  there  had  been  enlightened 
regulations  regarding  commercial  inter- 
course, the  scantiness  of  one  province 
would  have  been  supplied  by  the  over- 
plus of  another;  but  the  legislative  Acts 
which  were  in  force  prevented  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities.  The  same 
circumstance  had  often  subsequently  been 
reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  between  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  as  in  1810 
between  France  and  England.  At  that 
time  the  legislation  of  Spain  not  only 
established  custom-houses  between  one 
country  and  another,  but  also  custom- 
houses regulating  the  intercourse  between 
diflferent  provinces,  which  prevented  them 
from  communicating  their  productions  ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  might  appear,  wheat 
was  one  of  the  prohibited  articles.  One  of 
those  provinces  was  blessed  with  abund- 
ance, while  the  other  was  visited  with 
scarcity,  almost  amounting  to  famine. 
Putting  aside  humane  considerations,  how 
did  the  anti-commercial  legislation  result? 
The  southern  province  had  silk  in  large 
quantities,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
woollen  manufactures ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  would  have  been  exported  if  the 
trade  had  been  free.  What  answer  could 
be  made  to  this  ?  lie  could  not  conceive 
that  England,  not  growing  com  sufficient 
for  her  own  consumption,  when  at  any  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  she  could  ex- 
port an  increased  supply  of  manufactured 
goods  for  an  increased  supply  of  foreign 
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com,  would  be  placed  in  di«advnnUgcoug 
circumstances.  She  would  be  jilncetl  pre- 
cisely in  tlie  same  position  as  the  province 
of  Spain  from  which  he  hod  borrowed  the 
illustration.  There  could  be  no  ditferencc 
between  two  provinces,  however  small 
their  mutual  produce  and  consumption, 
and  consequently  their  mutual  interest, 
and  any  two  countries  forming  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  great  family  of  nations. 
lie  was  tempted  to  state  this,  because  he 
had  heard  the  other  night  that  the 
idea  of  a  larger  export  of  manufactures 
against  an  increased  import  of  com  was  a 
delusion,  though  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  to  have  an  increased 
export  without  an  increased  import.  They 
could  not,  with  their  increasing  population, 
prevent  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
manufactures  ;  and  he  maintained,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  their  duty,  both  in  policy  and 
justice,  to  feed  their  population  as  cheaply 
as  they  could.  The  exigency  under  which 
they  were  legislating  was  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  was  because  the  Pre- 
mier had  seen  and  acknowledged  that  force 
that  he  hod  been  covered  with  such  a  load 
of  obloquy  for  yielding  to  what  short- 
sighted persons  chose  to  call  expediency. 
It  was  his  connction  that  the  Minister  had 
not  erred.  There  were  two  arguments 
against  the  measure  which  he  would  wish 
briefly  to  allude  to.  They  were  told  that 
all  authority  was  in  favour  of  legislating 
upon  protective  principles.  This  he  de- 
nied. The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  ap]>earc(l  to  have  been  felt  by  Lord 
Bacon,  although  two  centuries  were  neces- 
sary for  its  development.  He  would  be 
allowed,  ^  he  had  cited  Lord  Bacon,  to 
allude  to  another  authority — another  great 
man,  who,  like  Shaksiteare,  ajipeared  to 
know  something  of  every  thing — Cervantes. 
Don  Quixote,  in  giving  instructions  to  San- 
cho  I'anza  previous  to  his  assuming  the 
government  of  his  famous  island,  counselled 
him  as  follows: — "  Remember  to  take  care 
to  provide  abundance  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  for  your  new  subjects,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  will  sooner  alienate  their 
minds  from  their  prince  than  a  deficiency 
in  cither."  They  were  told  of  the  authority 
of  old  statutes  in  favour  of  protection,  but 
it  did  not  folbiw  that  what  might  be  good 
in  the  fourteenth  was  e<|ually  advantageous 
in  tha  nineteenth  century.  y\s  for  commer- 
cial int<;rcourie  rendcringa  country  depend- 
ent u|><)n  another,  the  fact  was,  that  the  de- 
Sendence  was  mutual — that  the  producers 
cjicndod  ••  muck  un  tlie  consumers,  as  the 


consumors  on  the  producers.  lie  did 
not  fear  what  foreign  nations  could  do;  but 
he  feared  that  circumstances  wuuld  arise 
in  this  country  which  would  deprive  the  mea- 
sure of  much  of  its  merit  and  all  its  grace. 
He  would  ask  noble  Lords  about  to  oppose 
this  measure  what  they  expected  woula  be 
the  result  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  It 
might  be  that  the  Minister  who  had  been 
courageous  enough  to  sacrifice  his  place  to 
principle,  might  cease  to  hold  his  office; 
but  those  noble  Lords  had  no  reasonable 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  inheritance. 
They  might  render  impossible  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Government  with  which  they  had 
one  feeling  of  dissent,  and  a  thousand  in 
common;  but  they  were  paving  the  way 
and  macadamizing  the  road  for  a  party 
with  which  they  had  not  one  syanpathy, 
nor  a  single  tie.  Uc  had  no  personal  or 
hereditary  reasons  for  attaching  himself 
to  either  of  the  great  parties  ;  but  not  so 
with  many  of  their  Lonlships,  who  had 
ancient  descent,  vast  posscssiun.s,  powerful 
influence  ;  and  these  they  were  throwing 
in  the  scale  to  weigh  down  those  who  only 
were  able  to  defend  the  principles  they 
professed.  lie  had  heard  something  of 
treachery  and  ungracious  words  between 
the  Minister  and  his  adherents  ;  but  as  a 
humble  individual  sincerely  attached  to  the 
true  Conservative  policy,  he  only  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  not  find  they  had 
been  traitors  to  themselves.'  As  to  what 
was  called,  in  modem  phraseology,  the 
pressure  from  without,  the  idea,  in  its  invi- 
dious sense — for  he  did  not  speak  of  the 
general  feelings  of  the  people  legitimately 
expressed — ought  to  be  scouted  as  ope- 
rating upon  their  Lordships'  judgment. 
But  there  wore  some  things  which  were 
dangerous  to  sj)eak  of,  some  |)ropliecies 
which  tended  to  their  own  accomplishment. 
So  long  as  their  Lordships  did  their  duty, 
he  cared  not  what  were  the  aspirations  of 
the  League.  He  rather  feared  the  cA'cct 
thot  might  be  jtroduced  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  indiscreetly  expressed 
by  some  of  their  Lordships.  He  confided 
in  the  good  sense  of  tho  country  ;  but  ho 
asked  those  who  were  conjuring  up  distant 
visions  of  terror  in  theories  not  yet  broached, 
and  exigencies  not  yet  developed,  if  tlioy 
saw  nothing  to  fear  at  an  earlier  |>eriod  ami 
more  impending  moment,  in  what  might  be 
the  immediate  disposition  of  expectant  mil- 
lions as  to  the  upshot  of  a  question  no 
longer  in  speculation  orin  embryo,  but  which 
had  expanded  itself  and  passed  triumph- 
antly through  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
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ture,  and  was  now  at  tlieir  Lordships' 
threshold,  awaiting  whatever  sentence  they 
might  be  pleased  to  pronounce. 

Debate  adjourned. 

Uouse  adjourned. 


! 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June  12,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILI^COMMITTEE. 
—SECOND  NIGHT. 

The  Order  of  tlie  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Debate  on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Com  Importation  Bill  hav- 
ing been  read. 

The  MAUQCE8.S  of  EXETER  said:  My 
Lords,  1  rise  to  offer  to  your  Lordships  a 
few  observations  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, and  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  a  few 
facts  derived  from  private  documents  in 
regard  to  wages,  which,  I  think,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  able  arguments  brought  forward 
by  my  noble  Frieuds,  ought  to  induce  your 
Lordships  either  to  reject  this  measure,  or 
to  render  its  provisions  innocuous  to  the 
labouring  classes.  Before  I  proceed,  how- 
ever, I  must  express  my  regret  at  finding 
myself  opposed  to  my  Friend  the  noble 
Duke  and  his  Colleagues;  but,  my  Lords, 
we  have  each  of  us  a  duty  to  perform  in 
this  House  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  coun- 
try, which  is  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration. 1  had  hoped,  before  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  to  have  implored 
your  Lordships  not  to  abandon  the  opinions 
that  you  have  so  often  expressed  in  favour 
of  agricultural  protection,  and  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  protecting  native  industry, 
lest  you  should  lose  your  high  character  as 
a  legislative  body,  and  show  the  country 
that  you  are  but  a  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  despotic  Minister,  who,  hav- 
ing changed  his  own  opinions,  has  sent  this 
measure  up  from  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament by  the  aid  of  persons  to  whom, 
up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  been  dia- 
metrically opposed  in  principle;  having  so 
contrived  to  break  up  parties,  that  neither 
his  late  friends  nor  his  former  opponents 
have  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  form 
a  Government;  although  1  believe  that 
both  at  the  present  moment  are  more  nu- 
merous than  his  own  supporters.  This 
fact  ought,  1  think,  to  have  induced  your 
Lordships  to  have  stopped  this  Bill  at 
once,  that  a  precedent  might  not  be  set 
which  hereafter,  if  followed  by  any  ambi- 


tious and  designing  Minister,  might  alike 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  the  country.  Un- 
fortunately, your  Lordships  have  allowed 
this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time;  but  how 
has  it  been  carried  ?  Not  by  any  strong 
manifestation  of  feeling  in  this  House  or 
the  country  in  its  favour;  not  by  any  ur- 
gent arguments  for  its  adoption;  but  by 
the  sudden  amalgamation  of  two  parties 
of  rival  leaders  who  have  been  outbidding 
each  other  in  liberality  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  aided  by  the  deservedly  invincible 
influence  of  the  noble  Duke  who,  having 
consented  to  remain  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, has  assisted  in  forcing  this  mea- 
sure through  the  House.  But  what  is  the 
object  of  it  ?  Why,  under  the  plea  of 
giving  cheap  food  to  the  people,  to  subject 
the  heavily  taxed  producers  and  labourers 
of  this  country  to  a  competition  with  the 
untaxed  labour  of  other  nations;  to  lower 
the  agricultural  interest  by  the  removal  of 
protection;  and  to  set  up  the  manufacturing 
interest  as  the  predominant  and  fructifying 
interest  of  all  ethers.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  sudden  change  in  the 
opinions  of  the  author  of  this  measure,  un- 
less he  has  been  enamoured  by  the  great 
wealth  which  has  poured  out  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  the  purpose  of  rail- 
ways, or  has  been  fascinated  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  subscribed  for  interfering  with 
the  elective  franchise,  and  has  conceived 
that  if  he  could  only  divert  some  of  this 
wealth  into  his  Exchequer,  he  would,  for 
tlio  futiu-e,  be  free  from  oil  anxiety  about 
the  revenue.  But,  my  Lords,  1  believe 
that  he  will  find  himself  mistaken.  Ho 
may  have  power  to  set  up  his  idol  and  bow 
down  to  it;  he  may  encourage  the  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  production,  and 
for  a  time,  perhaps,  all  may  appear  to  be 
going  on  prosperously;  but  when  his  Ex- 
chequer shall  become  deficient  from  the 
falling-off  of  the  resources  of  the  agricul- 
turists, he  will  call  in  vain  for  gold  from 
the  manufacturing  districts;  and  instead  of 
gold  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  with 
masses  of  unsaleable  cotton  goods,  which 
will  be  offered  to  him  at  reduced  prices. 
Now,  my  Lords,  before  1  proceed  to  the 
question  of  wages,  1  will  just  advert  to 
the  state  of  the  country  when  this  meosure 
was  first  proposed;  and  1  find  that,  under 
the  old  system  of  protection,  which  the 
noble  Lord  behind  me  sneered  at  last  night, 
the  country  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  : 
the  agriculturists  were  just  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  alteration  in  tho 
T  T  2 
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Corn  Laws;  the  labourers  were  receiring 
sood  wag^s,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
demaml  of  labour  for  railways  were  well 
employed;  and  the  mamifncturinp  districts 
were  in  a  flourishing  comlition.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  uneMy  about  at  home,  ex- 
ce]>ting  a  sudden  disease  amongst  the 
j>ola(o  eri)ps,  which  threatened  to  occasion 
i-oncidorable  distress  in  certain  districts  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  quite  right  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  prepared  to  alleviate, 
bnt  which,  in  ray  opinion,  was  the  very 
reason  for  not  interfering  with  the  Com 
Laws,  that  the  labourers  in  England,  by  a 
fall  in  prices  might  not  also  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  distress,  by  Uie  want  of  employ- 
ment. And  what  are  the  arguments  by 
which  it  has  been  enforced?  By  exaggerated 
accounts  of  scarcity  and  famine,  which 
have  turned  out  fallacious,  and  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  forward,  when, 
through  the  bounty  of  Providence,  there  is 
grain  enough  in  the  country  to  feed  the 
whole  population,  if  they  had  but  money  to 
purchase  it  ?  And  who  are  the  persons  by 
whom  it  has  been  brought  forward  ?  Why, 
Gentlemen  who  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  warm  advocates  for  protection  ;  who 
have  told  you  that  protection  was  ncccs- 
sary,  on  account  of  the  heavy  burdens 
upon  land,  on  account  of  the  large  sums 
invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  distress  it 
would  occasion,  by  the  displacement  of  la- 
bour, if  protection  were  to  be  withdrawn; 
but  who  now  turn  round  upon  us,  and, 
adopting  the  language  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  tell  us  that  protection  is  no 
longer  politic,  and  that  a  tax  upon  food  is 
unjust !  Now,  my  Lords,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  the  converse  of  this  ]iroposition ; 
tuna  the  fairest  way  of  doing  it,  I  consider, 
will  be  to  compare  the  charges  imposed 
upon  the  country  in  the  year  1792,  with 
those  of  the  last  year.  I  fix  upon  that 
jicriod,  as  it  is  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  French  Ilevolution, 

1702. 

lotarsst  and  Charge  of  National  Debt. 

MaiehM     £9,436,8«8 


which  was  followed  by  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, which  wars,  though  successful,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  all  our  burdiMiB;  and 
if  I  should  prove  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  interest  and  charge  on  the  funded  debt 
is  about  three  times  greater  now  than  in 
1792;  that  the  income  *nd  expenditure  of 
the  country  is,  with  the  charge  of  collec- 
tion, three  times  as  large  at  the  present 
moment;  that  the  poor  rates  and  county 
rates  have  nearly  increased  threefold  within 
that  period;  and  that  the  excess  of  the 
amount  of  those  three  charges  is  about 
43,000,000?.  beyond  the  amount  of  those 
heads  in  1792,  I  think  1  shall  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  protection  to  those  who 
pay  the  greatest  share  of  those  burdens. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  prove  to 
you  that,  though  the  population  has  dou- 
bled within  that  period,  the  average  price 
of  wheat  for  the  last  three  years,  commenc- 
ing with  1792,  is  very  little  below  the 
average  of  the  last  three  years;  that  the 
duty  imposed  upon  foreign  wheat,  in  1792, 
when  the  average  was  under  50*.,  was 
24s.  per  quarter,  whilst  the  duty  now,  at 
the  same  average,  is  only  20*.;  and,  above 
all,  if  1  shall  show  you  that  the  burdens 
which  your  necessities  oblige  you  to  impose 
upon  the  country,  compel  the  farmers,  and 
all  those  who  employ  labour,  to  pay  double 
the  wages  they  did  at  that  period  (1792), 
though  the  price  of  com  is  about  equal;  so 
that,  supposing  a  farmer  paid  400/.  a  year 
for  labour  in  1792,  he  now  has  to  pay  8001. 
for  the  same  number  of  persons;  and  that 
the  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  all 
who  arc  employed  in  labour,  are  also  dou- 
bled— I  think  1  shall  have  made  out  a 
case  to  show,  not  only  that  a  tax  upon  fo- 
reign com  is  just,  but  that  it  will  be  a  gross 
act  of  injustice  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  to 
remove  protection  from  agriculture,  unless 
you  first  remove  those  burdens  which  press 
upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 
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Interest  and  Charge  of  National  Debt. 

To  AprU  «  je27,788,836 


17OT. 


Expaaditore 


Iirooiii  AID  EzpisoiTuai. 


£l».35a,8U  I 
17,437,441 


Inoomo 
Expenditure 


1846. 


£52,009,324     ^ 
49,400,167 


178/1. 

(No  urcount  <if  1*02.) 

£2,107,7AO 


Pooa  RiTS. 


Groii  receipt 


1845. 


£7,009,511 


1793 


1799. 
Income 

Poor  rate  of  1785 

Highway  rate 

Kepayments,  allowances,  and  draw- 
baclu,  uy  
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Income. 

1846. 

Income       

Poor  rate 

Highway  rate         

Ile]>ayment8,  allowances,  drawbacks, 
and  other  payments,  as  iu  1812 


£19,258,814 

2,167,750 

218,185 

1,300,000 


£22,941,749 


Deduct  Income  of  1792 


1793. 
Expenditure 

Poor  rate,  1785      

Highway  rate 

Repaymenta,  Drawbacks,  Ac. 


ErpatdUtm. 

1846. 

Expenditnre  

Poor  rate    ... 

Highway  Rate       

Repayments,  Drawbacks,  io. 
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£1,169,891 


£52,009,324 
7,009,511 
1,169,891 

4,626,126 

£64,814,852 
22,944,749 

£41,870,103 


£17,437,441     Expenditnre           £49,400,167 

2,167,750     Poor  rate 7,009,511 

218,185     Highway  Rate       1,169,891 

1,300,000     Repayments,  Drawbacks,  Ao.       ...  4,626,126 

£21.123,376  £62,205,696 

Deduct  Expenditure,  1792          ...  21,123,376 

£41,082,319 

Excess  of  Income,  Poor  Rate,  and  Highway  Rate  in  1846,  over  the  like  charges  in  1793  £41,870,103 

Excess  of  Expenditnre,  with  like  charges,  in  1846,  over  1793      ... 41,082,319 


POPCLATIOH. 

1841. 
18,664,761 


1792. 
9,300,000 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Stamford  in  Years 

1792  42».  4<f 

1793  48    61 

1794  51     1| 

Average  of  Three  Tears,  47s.  4J(/.  per  quarter. 
General  Average  from  1790  to  1799,  55>.  lid. 


1846. 
20,000,000  (without  Ireland). 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Stamford  in  Years 

1843  49s.  6rf. 

1844  fiO    Si 

1845  49     9i 

Average  of  Three  Yean,  49*.  Id.  per  quarter. 

Average  of  Tithe  Commutation  from  1837  tu  1846 
56«.  9ld. 


Average  of  last  Three  Yean,  60s.  9d. 

Duty  on  Wheat  in  1792,  under  51>.,  24«.  Od.      |      Duty  on  Wheat  in  1846,  under  60«.,  20*.  Od. 

1792.  1846. 

Average  price  of  labour,  for  garden,  park,  and  fium  I  Average  price  of  wages  for  garden,  park,  &rm, 
labourers,  6«.  per  week.  |  4c.  l'2».  per  week. 

12*.  per  week  having  been  the  ruling  wages  since  1815,  with  very  few  exceptions. 


It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  which  I 
hope  I  have  rendered  intelligible,  that  the 
amount  of  wages  depends  more  upon  the 
burdens  which  press  upon  labour  than 
upon  the  price  of  com;  for  unless  the  la- 
bourer can  obtain  as  much  for  his  labour 
as  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  taxed 
articles  which  he  consumes,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  other  wants  of  his  family,  he  is 
no  longer  in  an  independent  condition,  but 
is  upon  the  verge  of  pauperism.  Now,  if 
thi.4  measure  should  pass,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  should  fall  as  much 
as  we  apprehend,  how  can  the  farmer  pay 
the  amount  of  wages  to  the  labourer  which 
the  burden  of  taxation  renders  necessary  ? 
The  thing  will  be  impossible,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  farmer,  being  in  dis- 
tress, will  not  be  able  to  employ  the  la- 


bourer; and  the  independent  and  now 
happy  labourer  will  become  a  broken- 
hearted pauper.  It  is  unjust,  therefore, 
to  deprive  the  farmer  and  labourer  of  pro- 
tection, unless  you  first  diminish  the  bur- 
dens which  press  upon  their  industry. 
Either  you  should  reduce  the  national 
debt  in  the  same  proportion  which  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  will  diminish  their 
incomes,  or  you  should  retain  the  Com 
Laws  to  keep  up  their  capital,  so  as  to 
make  the  pressure  of  taxation  less  onerous. 
But  this  measure  docs  neither,  but  will  re- 
duce the  capital  of  the  landed  interest  one- 
third,  and  thereby  will  augment  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  may  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
wages  a  little,  which  is  the  sole  object  of 
the  League;  but  I  deny  that  it  will  assist 
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tho  manufaotnrcr,  for  what  he  may  Rain  in 
a  fort'ipi  market  he  will  sacrifice  doubly  in 
tho  home  and  colonial  markets.  The  malt 
tax,  the  spirit  duties,  the  duties  on  tea, 
BUf;ar,  tobacco,  and  hops,  are  the  taxes 
which  press  the  most  u|>on  hibour;  but  un- 
til vou  can  reduce  those  and  the  national 
debt,  which  you  cannot  do  till  1860,  you 
have  no  right  to  take  away  protection 
from  native  industry.  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  great  regret  that  many  of  tho 
right  rev.  "Prelatos,  for  whom  I  have  tho 
highest  respect,  should  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  1  had  expected,  as  they  are 
the  only  representatives  of  the  -Clergy, 
whoso  interests  will  suffer  so  extremely 
from  this  measure,  that  Uiey  would  have 
opposed  it  as  a  measure  most  hurtful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  My  surprise 
is,  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  as- 
serting the  necessity  of  augmenting  poorer 
livings,  and  using  their  host  exertions  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  tho  present  Com- 
mission, should  have  voted  for  a  measure 
that  must  indisputably  affect  the  incomes 
of  the  poorer  Clergy,  and  stultify — such 
would  be  tho  effect — all  they  have  been 
doing  to  augment  them  during  the  last  few 
years.  I  can  assure  the  right  rev.  Bench 
that  their  Clergy  will  feel  their  desertion 
roost  acutely.  I  had  some  conversation 
with  several,  in  which  I  told  them  that  I 
had  heard  reports  that  the  Bishops  in- 
tended to  support  the  measure;  but  one  and 
all  declared  they  did  not  think  the  right 
rev.  Bench  would  so  betray  their  trust. 
Even  now  the  incomes  of  many  of  the 
Clergy  are  so  limited,  that  they  cannot  as- 
sist their  parishioners  as  much  as  they  de- 
•iro  to  do;  and  if  this  Bill  should  unhappily 
p4Mi  the  calls  upon  them  will  bo  more 
niunerous,  and  they  will  be  less  able  to  re- 
lieve them  from  their  diminished  resources. 
However,  as  your  Lordships  have,  how- 
ever unfortunately,  allowtHl  this  Bill  to 
pass  the  second  reading,  it  remains  for  mo 
to  implore  your  Lordships  so  to  reconsider 
this  question  and  so  alter  this  Bill  when  it 
■hall  get  into  the  Committee,  as  may  render 
it  aa  little  hurtful  as  punsible  to  the  coun- 
try, if  it  slmll  not  ultimntrly  bo  rejected  by 
your  liordships.  In  order  to  do  so,  I  will 
just  wlvort  to  the  peri<xl  when  this  mea- 
•urc  WHS  first  suggestotl — one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  features  of  which  is,  that  it 
waa  propoaed  at  a  time  when  the  country 
waa  in  •  itatc  of  great  prosperity.  1  think 
I  have  now  shown  your  Lordships  that  we 
have  been  living  under  a  Constitution  based 


upon  agriculture,  of  which  protection  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. Under  it  our  manufactures  have 
flourished  and  increased  beyond  all  exj)cct- 
ation ;  and  although  our  expenses  have 
been  enormous,  we  have  boon  eniiblod  to 
sustain  public  credit  and  to  raise  sufficient 
grain  to  feed  our  increasing  population  at 
as  low  a  price  as  before  the  burdens  to 
which  1  have  alluded  wore  imposed  upon 
the  country.  I  think  I  may  assert,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  been  based  upon  a  proper 
foundation,  for  it  has  proved  itself  to  bo 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But  this  Bill  pro- 
poses to  us  a  new  Constitution,  of  which 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  to  bo  tho 
foundation,  and  free  trade  its  vital  prin- 
ciple. It  is  to  be  supported  by  a  theore- 
tical increased  supply  and  demand  from 
foreign  nations,  aided  by  impoverished 
home  and  colonial  demands.  It  may 
flourish  in  times  of  peace;  but  if  war  shall 
occur,  being  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  supply  of  food,  it  will  be  an- 
nihilated like  a  house  built  upon  the  sea- 
shore, for  it  will  have  no  real  foundation 
and  no  resources  to  sustain  it.  1  trust, 
therefore,  your  Lordships  will  reject  this 
Bill. 

Earl  DELAWARR  assured  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  rose  to  address  the  House 
only  from  a  pressing  sense  of  public  duty. 
From  tho  first  moment  this  measure  was 
announced  to  the  public,  at  the  commcuce- 
raent  of  the  present  year,  he,  as  an  hum- 
ble individual,  yet  as  one  who  would  bo 
called  upon  to  say  aye  or  nay  to  this  mea- 
sure in  his  place  in  Parliament,  foresaw 
that  he  would  be  placed  in  painful  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  He  felt  that  on  the 
one  hand  he  should  have  to  struggle  with 
strong  party  and  political  attachments  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  stern  require- 
ments of  public  duty.  He  folt  that  on  a 
question  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
— a  question  involving,  he  might  say,  fear- 
ful changes  —  changes,  at  least,  in  his 
mind,  of  fearful  import  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country — it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  and  that  every  man  was  solomnlv 
and  seriously  called  upon  to  consult  his 
own  conscience  before  he  determined  upon 
the  lino  of  conduct  he  should  pursue.  Hi' 
had  Rtniggled  hard  with  his  own  humble 
opinions  to  see  if  he  could  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  those  of  the  authors  of  the 
measure,  hoping  to  avoid  that  which  he 
conceived  to  bo  almost  an  nnniitigated 
evil,  namely,  a  separation  from  the  political 
friends  with  whom  ho  had  acted  since  he 
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had  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  that  House. 
His  course  of  conduct,  also,  involved  the 
public  situation  which  he  had  held ;  and 
great  as  was  the  honour  of  that  station,  he 
felt  it  was   of  very   inferior  value   when 
compared  to  the  marks  of  condescension 
which  he  had  received  from   the  highest 
quarters,  and  which  he  would  not  dare  to 
allude  to  further  than  to  express  his  deep 
and  lasting  gratitude.     But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  consideration  to  which  he  had   re- 
ferred, he  had  been  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  an  honest  man  he 
could  not  give  his  support  to  this  measure. 
At  that  period  of  this  protracted  debate, 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  enter  into  de- 
tail, with  a  view  to  explain  the  process  of 
thinking  that  had  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived.     It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  had  given  to  the 
measrire  all   the  attention   he  could  com- 
mand— ho  had   examined  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  supporters  of  this  measure, 
and  they  had  all  failed  to  convince  him 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  time  to  call  for  it.     No  irre- 
sistible circumstances  had  suddenly  come 
across  them  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
change  the   current   of   their   legislation. 
They  were  now  told  that  it  had  been  long 
running  in  the  same  course;  but  no  neces- 
sity had  arisen  to  induce  them  to  raise  up 
the  remaining  floodgates  which  had  hither- 
to served  to  stem  its  too  great  impetuosity. 
He  trusted  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  anything  like 
reproach  on  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  another  place,  or  on  the  no- 
ble Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  or  on  his 
noble  Fronds  on  the  bench  below  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  they  had  adopt- 
ed.    He  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  those  noble  Lords  had  on  this  oc- 
casion been — as  they  always  had  been — 
actuated   by  an   overpowering   motive   in 
doing   that  which  they  thought  to  be  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  country.    He  thought 
the  course  they  had  token  was  a  mistaken 
one;  but  he  was  convinced  that  they  had 
adopted  it  and  carried  it  out,   so  far  as 
it  had  been  carried  out,  with  that  sincerity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  he  trusted 
they  would  give  him  credit  for  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
compelled  to  give  them  on  this  measure. 
It  had  been  said,  what  was  the  use  of  re- 
sisting this  measure  ?  —  what  could  they 
hope  to  obtain  by  it  ?     It  was  said  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  in  its  favour;  and,  if  it  were 
not  carried  this  year,  it  would  be  carried 


two  or  three  years  hence.    Now,  he  begged 
leave,  with  all  humility,  to  deny  that  as- 
sertion.    He  denied    that   public    opinion 
was  in  favour  of   this   measure.     It  was 
well  known  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  noble  Lords  in  that  House,  and  of 
hon.  Gentlemen   in  the  other  House,  who 
supported   this    measure,    felt    themselves 
very  much    dislike  for    it    in    its    present 
shape.     They  had  proof  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  Lordships,  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  other  House,  disliked  this  measure 
altogether  ;  and  was  it  not  fair  to  think 
that   the    same    thing  was   going  on   out 
of  doors  ?     It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to 
say  that  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure.    He  doubted  it  very  much;  there 
was  no  proof  of  it  ;  and  he  doubted  very 
much  if  the  opinions  of  the  reflecting  and 
well-disposed  part  of  the  public  would  be 
in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.     They  were 
told   to  consider   the   influence   which  the 
possible  rejection  of  this  measure  might 
hove  on  political  parties  in   this  country. 
That  question  was  ably  and  eloquently  put 
on  the  preceding  night  by  a  noble  Baron 
who  was   not   then  in  his  place  ;   and    it 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  case  that   this  question   was   pre- 
sented to  them.      If  they   now  did  their 
duty,   it  struck    him   that    they  had  only 
one  course   to   pursue,   and    that  was,   to 
look  at  this  measure  plainly  and  simply  as 
it  was  put  to  them.     Let  them   deal   with 
it   openly,    honestly,    fairly,    and    without 
partiality.       They  might  yet   be   able  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
willing  to  admit  they  were  surrounded,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence 
they  would  be  successful.     He  had  endea- 
voured to  discharge  the  painful  duty  which 
he    thought   incumbent    on    him  ;    for   he 
thought  that  to  have  shrunk  from  doing  so 
would  have  been  to  make  shipwreck  of  his 
own  conscience. 

The  Bisnop  op  ST.  DAVID'S  said, 
that,  anxious  as  he  had  been  to  say  a  few 
words  before  the  debate  came  to  a  close, 
he  assured  their  Lordships  it  was  not  be- 
cause it  ever  was  his  intention  to  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  any  discussion  of  the 
general  merits  of  the  important  question 
under  their  deliberation,  or  for  the  jiurposo 
of  stating  at  large  the  grounds  of  his  opin- 
ion on  that  question.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  this  subject  was  so  alien  to  his  ordi- 
nary stgdies  and  pursuits,  that  it  was  one 
on  which  he  could  have  no  claim  what- 
ever to  their   Lordships'  attention.      He 
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WM  conscious  that  lie  possessed  no  nutlio- 
rity  whatever  on  it  that  could   give  the 
slightest  weight   to  his  opinion.     Ho  was 
also  conscious  that  ho  was  not  ahlc  to  ad- 
duce any  facts  or  arguments  upon  it  with 
which  their   Lordships  were    not  familiar 
even  to  weariness  and  satiety.     It  was  a 
different  motive,  and  one  of  a  very  special, 
and,  he  thought,  of  a  very  reasonable  kind, 
that  had  induced  him  to  depart   from  his 
original  intention,  and  break  that  silence 
which  he  bad  intended  to  preserve,  and  to 
solicit  their  Lord.ships'  attention.     It  was 
a  motive  which  compelled  him,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  speak  in  his  own  defence;  for  their 
Lordships  could  not  have  forgotten,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion,  very 
numerous  appeals — roost  pointed,  empha- 
tic,  solemn,  and  earnest  appeals  —  were 
made  by  a  great  number  of  noble  Lords — 
and  he  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  he  thought  in  a  very 
unusual  strain — to  those  who  occupied  a 
place    in    that   part   of    their    Lordships' 
Bouse.     Their  Lordships  must  be  aware, 
as  he  was  sure  was  every  one  of  those 
to  whom   those   appeals  were  addressed, 
that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
volve very  serious  charges  ngaiii.st  that  part 
of  the  Members  of  their  Lordships'  House 
in  that  place  who  held  the  opinions  which 
he  held,  and  had  given  a  vote  conformable 
to  that  which  he  had  given  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  charges  amounting  to  nothing  less 
than  that  of  neglect  of  a  duty  which  un- 
doubtedly they  ought  to  hold  most  sacred 
— an  indifference  to  interests  which  ought 
to  bo  most  dear  to  them.     Under  these 
circumstances  ho  was  sure  their  Lordships 
would  think  that  it  was  perfectly  natural 
and   proper  that  one   of  those    to   whom 
those  appeals  had  been  applied,  should  so- 
licit their  Lordships'  attention  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  meet  those  appeals,  and 
vindicate  himself  and  others  from  the  im- 
putations which  were  cast  upon  them.     At 
the  same  time,  h(;  wished  it  to  bo  under- 
stood, that,  in  the  few  remarks  he  was 
about  to  make  on  this  point,  ho  was  speak- 
ing simply  in  his  own  name.     He  hoid  not 
the  presumption  to  stand  forward  in  that 
place  as  the  representative  of  others,  many 
of  whom  he  saw  near  him,  and  who  would 
be  better  able  to  discharge  the  duty  than 
himself,  and  to  whoso   moro  able  hands, 
if  ho  had  observed  in  them  any  inclina- 
tion to  answer  those  appeals,  he   should 
have  most  gladly  resigned  this  duty.     But 
ncTortheless  he  did  venture  to  ho]>u  that, 
in  the  statement  he  waa  about  to  make  on 


the  subject,  he  would  enjoy  their  unanimous 
ciincurrence,    however    they    might   differ 
from    him  on  the    general  merits  of  the 
question    before    them.       There  was   one 
thing   in  those   appeals  to    the  Episcopal 
Bench  which  he  must  acknowledge  afibruod 
him  some  satisfaction,    and  that  was  the 
circumstance  that  those  ap|>eals  exclusively 
came  from  one  quarter  and  from  one  party 
in    their    Lordships'    House  —  they  came 
exclusively  from    those    noble  Lords   who 
were  adverse  to  this  measure  now  before 
them.     That  was  a  circumstance  which  af- 
forded him  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  the 
case  might  have  been  far  otherwise ;  and, 
considering    the    arguments    which    their 
Lordships  were  all  aware  had  been  used  on 
this  subject  in   other  assemblies,  and  ad- 
dressed to  excite   the  popular  mind  on  this 
subject,  he  should  not  have  been  sur|irised 
if  some  appeals  fouuded  upon  those  argu- 
ments and  topics  had   been  addressed  to 
the  Members  of  that  Bench  in  a  different 
sense  and  for  an  opposite  purpose.     And 
he  could  not  but  express  his  surprise  that 
those  noble  Lords   who   had   indulged  in 
these  appeals  did  not  consider,  before  they 
made  them,  tliat  they  were  using  weapons 
which  might  be  employed  as  effectually  by 
their  opponents,  and  turned  against  them- 
selves.    He  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  that  Bench   had  been   appealed   to  on 
principles  of  not  merely  public  policy,  but 
on  principles  of  humanity,  nay,  of  religion 
itself,  and  even  texts  of  scripture  brought 
against  them  to    prove  that  it  was  their 
boundcn  duty  not  to  lend  their  countenance 
to  any  law  which  had  for  its  object  to  thwart 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  by 
restricting  the  supply  of  food  to  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.     That  would  be  an 
appeal  which  they  might  find  it  difficult  to 
answer.     He  could  not  say  that  they  should 
attach  any  importance  to  such  an  orgumcnt, 
for  he  considered  such  an  argument  would 
be  a  gross  fallacy;  ho  admitted,  however, 
the  moderation  exhibited  by  the  noble  Lords 
who  were  favourable  to  this  measure,  in  re- 
fraining  from  such  popular  and  specioug 
topics.     He  held  them  to  be  fallacies,  he- 
cause  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  took  for 
granted  the   question  at  issue ;   that  they 
supposed,  not  only  that  one  view  of    the 
subject  was  the  only  right  one,  but  that  it 
was  known  and  felt  to  bo  so  by  those  who 
opposed  it.      There  was  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  appeals  to  which 
he  had  referred  that  wos  deserving  of  at- 
U'ntion  :  ho  really  looked  u]>on  them  as  a 
very  curious  and  remarkable  feature  in  tbia 
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debate.     It  appeared  to  him  that  in  making 
these  appeals  the  noble  Lords  who  made 
them  were    acting    a    little  inconsistently 
with  their  own  professed  principles.     Ue 
would  call  their  Lordships'  recollection  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  those  ap- 
peals.    Thoy  were  called  upon  to  recollect 
that   they  (the  Bishops)   were  the  natural 
representatives  and  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Clergy;   and  on  that 
ground  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  give  their  vote  against  a  mea- 
sure which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interests.  But  what  was  the  language 
and  what  were  the  professions  of  the  same 
noble  Lords  in  other  parts  of  their  speeches 
and  addresses  to  the  House  on  this  ques- 
tion ?     Did  they  not  remember  that  every 
one  of  them   in  succession  had  most   em- 
phatically and  indignantly  repudiated  the 
idea  of  treating  this  question  as  a  landlords' 
question,  or  as  a  question  at  all   affecting 
the  peculiar  interests  of  a  class?     Those 
noble  Lords  all  stood  forward  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  interests  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  community — as  the  friends  of  the 
labouring  man  ;  they  cast  away  all  consi- 
derations of  private  interest — all  considera- 
tions  atfecting  their  own   class  and  their 
own  order  in  society.      Why,    then,  how 
came  it  that  it  had  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  those  noble  Lords,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Clergy  they  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  position.     Their  interests  either  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  or  were  distinct  and  separate 
from  them.     There  was  only  one  of  those 
two  ca.scs  that  could  be  supposed;  and  for 
argument  sake  he  was    quite   willing  the 
noble  Lords  should  choose  whichever  they 
liked.     Let  him  suppose  that  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.     Then 
what  occasion  was  there  for  bringing  them 
into  this  discussion,  or  to  appeal  to  them 
(the  Bishops)  as  the  representatives  of  their 
particular  interests?   It  was  clear  that  such 
an   appeal  was  at  all  events  superfluous  ; 
and  when  their   Lordships  considered  the 
line    of  argument    taken    by  those    noble 
Lords,  and  what  pictures  they  had  drawn 
of  the  consequences    to   result  from    this 
measure — when    they    represented   it    as 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the   interest  and 
welfare  of  the  labouring  population,  did  it 
not  border   upon  the  ridiculous  that  they 
should  place  in  juxtaposition  anything  so 
diminutive  and  insignificant  as  the  ctfcct 
this  measure  was  to  have  on  the  interests 


of  the  Clergy  ?    Were  they  to  be  told  that 
they   were  bound  to  resist  this   measure, 
because  it  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution  and  the   ruin   of  the  Em- 
pire, and  also  because  it«would  produce  a 
considerable   reduction    in  tithes  ?     They 
must  recollect  the  vehement  language  in 
which  they  were  addressed  by  one  of  those 
noble  Lords,  who  held  out  some  vague  in- 
definite threat    of    the  consequences  that 
were  to  fall  on  the  Members  of  that  Bench 
if,  as  be  said,  they  deserted,  not  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  or  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, not  even  the  interests  which  might 
be  expected  to  be  so  dear  and  sacred  to 
them,  considering  the  character  in  which 
they  sat  there;  but,  said  the  noble  Lord, 
"  if  you  desert  us  ;" — if  they  did  he  did  not 
know  what  retribution  was  to  follow,  and 
he  did  not  care,  but  he  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  what  was  probably  passing  in 
the  noble  Lonl's  mind.     The  noble  Lord 
felt  that  whatever   might    bo   the    conse- 
quences of  it,  it  was  not  a  question  for  the 
labouring  class,  or  for  the  tenant-farmer, 
bnt  that  it  was  a  landlords'  question;  and. 
if  it  had  been  otherwise  he  was  sure  the 
noble    Lord  would    never  have  addressed 
such  an  appeal  to    the  Members  of  that 
Bench.     There  was  another  circiimirtance 
which   struck    him    as    being    still    more 
remarkable  about  these  appeals,  and  that 
was,  that  noble  Lords  should  express  such 
sympathy  for  the  interests  of  the  Clergy. 
It    appeared    that   they   understood   their 
wishes  and  feelings  better  than  tl>e  Clergy" 
did  themselves;  for  not  only  had  the  Clergy 
as  a  body  publicly  expressed  no  feeling  on 
the  subject,  not  only  bad  they  abstained 
from  approaching  their  Lordships'  House 
by  way  of  petition,  but  they  had  never  pro- 
fessed to  his  knowledge  an  opinion  in  pri- 
vate on  the  subject,  or  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Bench  even  a  hint  as- 
to  the  course  of  conduct  they  had  desired 
them  to  pursue.     And  he  considered  that 
the  Clergy  by  so  doing  had  acted  most 
wisely,   and  had   earned  the  approbation 
and  respect  of  all  classes.  What,  he  asked,, 
was  the  tendency  of  the  appeals  which  hod 
been  made  to  theia  by  those  noble  Lords^ 
except  that  they  should  by  their  vokntary 
oflScious  interference  place  the  Clergy  in 
that  very  invidious  position  which  they  had 
voluntarily  declined  to  stand  in  ?  He  would 
like  to  know  what  any  of  those  nobla  Lords 
conceived   would  have  been  the  effect  oni 
the  public  mind,  even  if  there  had  been  a- 
perfect  unanimity  on  thi.'»  subject,  in  every 
sense,  amongst  the  members  of  that  Beoclk 
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— would  tbere  have  been  a  second  opinion 
in  Uio  mind  of  any  man  in  the  country  that 
that  part  of  their  Lordships'  Houm-  had 
been  swayed  not  by  their  dispassionate  and 
deliberate  opinion,  but  by  a  sense  of  tiio 
interests  of  their  peculiar  class  ?  lie  re- 
joiced that  it  was  otherwise,  proving  that 
the  Bishops,  as  a  bo<ly,  had  followed  their 
own  convictions  ;  and  he  might  appeal,  as 
a  further  confirmation,  to  the  fact,  that 
two  of  that  Wly,  united  not  only  by 
their  office  but  by  ties  of  blood,  took  oppo- 
site sides  on  this  question.  A  noble  Duke 
who  had  spoken  on  the  preceding  night 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  stated,  as 
the  result  of  his  calculation,  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  on  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  if  this  measure  passed  into 
law.  The  noble  Duke  had  calculated  the 
matter  so  exactly,  that  he  had  found  out 
that  it  would  produce  a  diminution  of  their 
income  amounting  to  one-fourth,  lie  (the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's)  did  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  follow  that  noble  Duke  in  those 
calculations,  or  say  whether  there  was  any 
good  foundation  for  them  or  not  ;  but  he 
must  say  the  nohlo  Duke  had  overlooked 
and  taken  out  of  the  account  everything  in 
the  shape  of  the  compensation  which  the 
Clergy  might  receive  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency,  in  consequence  of  the  effects 
which  its  advocates  expected  from  this 
measure.  That  could  not  be  fairly  or  rea- 
sonably left  out  of  the  account ;  and,  more- 
over, he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences  arising 
to  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  from  this 
measure,  he  thought  the  bad  effects  could 
not  be  laid  on  this  measure,  but  on  one 
that  had  passed  long  before  ;  for  it  was 
taking  this  measure  in  connexion  with  that 
for  the  commutation  of  tithe,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Clergy  were  placed  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
who  were  interested  in  land.  But,  if  so, 
although  it  was  possible  that  the  Clergy 
might  sustain  loss,  they  could  not  say  they 
suffered  any  injury;  for  that  measure  was 
undoubtedly  passed  with  the  concurrence 
of  those  who  represented  their  interests  in 
that  House,  and  with  full  warning  of  the 
poasibility,  if  not  ])robability,  that  it  would 
oe  followed  by  the  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration. ,Sonie  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  of  that  measure,  did  dis- 
tinctly advert  to  the  possibility  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law 
wouhl  take  place,  lie  only  alluded  to  that 
circumstance  for  one  purjwse,  which  was 
to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  calculation 


of  that  nature;  for  those  who  adverted  to 
that  possibility  did  so,  not  because  they 
conceived  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  would  be 
affected,  but  that  that  repeal  would  operate 
as  a  grievance  and  hardship  to  the  owners 
of  land.  [The  Duke  of  Richmoxd  :  Oh, 
oh  !  ]  lie  did  not  know  what  the  noble 
Duke  meant  by  that  intimation;  but,  on 
reference  to  the  best  accounts  that  could 
bo  found  of  the  proceedings  of  Tarliamcnt 
during  that  discussion,  he  found  the  cir- 
cumstance had  occurreil  to  which  he  ad- 
verted. He  felt  that  the  vote  they  should 
give  on  this  question  should  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  its  operation 
on  the  interests  of  the  Clergy.  If  he  met 
a  body  of  his  Clergy,  after  the  close  of  this 
discussion,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  think  I 
merit  your  approbation,  for  though,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  convictions,  I  thought  the 
measure  was  likely  to  tend  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community,  still,  as  I 
thought  it  would  operate  injuriously  to 
yours,  I  complied  with  the  earnest  exhort- 
ation I  received  from  many  of  your  best 
friends  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  giving 
my  vote  against  it" — he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  was  sure,  that  if  he  were  capable 
of  such  dishonesty,  so  far  from  earning 
the  good  will,  and  thanks,  and  support  of 
the  Clergy,  he  would  be  undeserving  of  the 
good  opinion  of  any  man  in  the  country. 
He  could  not  consent  to  place  such  a  mo- 
mentous question  as  this  upon  any  such 
narrow,  paltry,  anil  miserable  ground,  as 
its  effect  upon  any  particular  class,  how- 
over  closely  he  was  connected  with  it. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  he  could 
consent  to  look  upon  it,  and  that  was  the 
effect  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  comfort, 
and  well-being,  and  prosperity  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  Looking  at  it  in 
that  point  of  view,  ho  asked  those  noblo 
Lords  whether  or  not  it  was  their  intention 
to  represent  that  the  state  of  the  gross 
mass  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
country  was  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  did  not  stand  in  nce<l  of  any  change? 
He  thought  expressions  had  been  used 
which  seemed  to  his  ear  very  strongly  to 
put  forward  such  a  notion  ;  and  yet  when 
no  reflected  upon  all  he  saw,  it  appeared 
to  him  so  monstrous  a  paradox  that  he 
scrupled  to  attribute  it  to  the  good  sense 
or  good  feeling  of  any  of  their  Lordships. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  this  mea- 
sure was,  as  it  had  been  deseribed,  a  great 
and  fearful  experiment,  at  all  events  it  was 
not  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  one.     Uratui- 
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tous  and  unnecessary  it  might  be  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  those  noble  Lords, 
and  the  class  immediately  below  them,  the 
occupiers  of  their  land,  who  might  have  no 
desire  for  any  uncertain  or  perilous  change; 
but  with  regard  to  the  interests  those  noble 
Lords  most  particularly  professed  to  advo- 
cate, he  must  contend  that  this  was  far 
from  a  gratuitous  experiment;  that  it  was 
one  forced  upon  Parliament  by  the  emer- 
gencies and  necessities  of  the  case;  and 
that  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  To  his  own 
mind  it  was  the  great  recommendation  of 
the  measure,  that  at  all  events  it  held  out 
that  which  was  the  sweetener  of  all  human 
adversity  and  misery — hope — the  hope  of 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  If  their  Lordships  rejected  this 
e.xpcriraent,  and  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  system  advocated  by 
the  noble  Lords  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
what  had  they  to  hold  out  in  exchange  ? 
What  prospect  of  improvement  did  they 
present  ?  None.  It  was  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  their  principles, 
that  they  should  more  or  less  directly, 
openly  or  covertly,  deny  the  existence  of 
the  need  of  such  improvement.  They  had 
been  reminded  occasionally  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  of  the  consequences  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  rejection  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  and  they  had  been  reminded  of  what 
he  believed  was  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
such  a  step  on  their  part  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  very  great  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  discontent,  and  irritation  in  the 
country.  That  was  a  topic  he  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  touch  for  the  purpose,  of,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  influencing  their  Lord- 
ships; but  be  thought  there  was  one  thing 
which  deserved  their  Lordships'  most  se- 
rious attention  in  the  matter,  namely,  the 
reason  why  the  rejection  of  this  measure 
was  likely  to  produce  discontent  and  irrita- 
tion. Was  it  not  simply  this,  that  the 
country  at  large  and  the  labouring  popula- 
tion felt  that  if  their  Lordships  rejected 
this  measure,  they  were  excluding  them 
from  the  only  hope  they  had  at  present  to 
look  to  for  a  favourable  change  in  their 
position  ?  That  was  a  consideration  which 
he  felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  they  should 
most  seriously  and  carefully  dwell  on  it 
before  they  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
a  step  that  would  produce  such  a  feeling  in 
the  public  mind.  lie  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  although  he  looked  to  this  measure 
with  hopeful  expectation,  he  expected  very 


great  advantage  from  it.  He  repeated,  his 
expectations  of  benefit  from  this  measure 
were  by  no  means  sanguine;  and  if  the 
Government  had  represented  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  many  po- 
pular declaimers  on  the  subject,  who  de- 
scribed it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
of  unbounded  prosperity  in  the  country,  he 
would  have  viewed  the  measure  with  the 
greatest  distrust;  hut  his  feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  measure  of  the  Government 
was  very  much  strengthened  by  the  so- 
briety and  the  caution  of  the  language  they 
had  used  in  expressing  the  expectations 
they  felt  on  the  subject.  They  contented 
themselves  with  saying  that  the  effect  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  produce  an  in- 
creased steadiness  in  the  market — a  con- 
stant and  more  regular  employment  of  the 
labouring  man — that  it  would  give  an  ac- 
tive stimulus  to  trade,  and  also  a  consider- 
able and  healthy  stimulus  to  agriculture  it- 
self. But  with  all  that,  he  was  quite  sure 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
they  could  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
great  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes 
of  this  country,  and  also  any  very  consider- 
able advantage  or  addition  to  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  man. 
But  still,  although  he  did  not  anticipate  to 
a  great  extent  such  results,  yet  however 
small  they  might  be,  however  small  might 
be  the  addition  made  to  the  means  of  buI>- 
sistence  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  man, 
still  it  became  a  matter  of  very  grave  im- 
portance when  they  considered  the  vast 
surface  over  which  that  benefit  was  spread, 
and  the  immense  number  who  would  parti- 
cipate in  it.  lie  was  not  sure  that  all  their 
Lordships  were  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  addition  that  was  made  to  the 
comfort  ond  happiness  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation by  a  very  minute  addition  to  their 
means.  And  here  he  would  be  allowed  to 
advert  to  a  little  circumstance  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  poorer 
classes.  He  was  sure  that  he  would  be 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  any  person 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  poor,  when  he  said  that  no  cause  was 
more  frequently  assigned  by  them  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  education  and  in- 
struction offered  to  them,  than  the  misery 
of  their  physical  condition.  Often,  in  local- 
ities where  there  were  excellent  Sunday 
schools  and  places  of  worship,  they  found  a 
jioor  family,  a  swann  of  ragged  children 
playing  about   in  the   streets  all   Sunday; 
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and  if  the  qucation  was  put,  why  this  was 
so,  the  answer  of  the  pnronts  almost  inva- 
riably was,  that  they  could  not  send  their 
children  to  church  or  school  because  they 
had  not  decent  clothing  to  appear  in.     If 
these  poor  people  had  but  a  little   suqdus, 
howeTer  small,  of  the  share  which  they  re- 
ceived of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  they 
cultivated,    to   send    to   the  manufacturer 
and  exchange  for  decent  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, such  an  addition  to  their  means  would 
confer  an  inestimable  blessing,  as  it  would 
afford  them  means  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  improving  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition.     There  was  another  point 
of  view  in  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider the    subject.     He   had   heard   noble 
Lords  speak  of  this  measure  as  a  wanton 
and  gratuitous  experiment,  because  it  was 
not  positively  certain  what  amount  of  bene- 
fit was  to  be  derived  from  it.    Though  that 
might  be  a  fair  consideration  for  those  who 
had  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  in- 
troducing it,  it  was  no   argument  against 
the  measure  which  ought   to  operate  on 
their  Lordships'  minds;  because,  even  if 
no  benefit  whatever  of  the  kind  he  had  ad- 
verted to,  should   result  from  this  measure 
— if  ho  was  sure  that  it  would  leave  the 
country  precisely  where  he  found  it,  still 
he  would   contend   that,   by  rejecting  the 
Bill,   their  Lordships    would  be  mcurring 
imminent  danger,  and  would  bo  altering 
their  own  position   in  the  country  in  the 
most  harardous  degree.     It  would  still  bo 
00  contemptible  gain  for  their  Lordships 
to  release  themselves  from  the  obloquy  and 
suspicion  of  having  rejected  such  a  measure, 
and  refused  to  make  such  an  experiment 
from  selfish  and   interested   motives.     No 
doubt  their  Lordships  might  be  ftilly  con- 
scious of  the  purity  of  their  own  intentions; 
but  they  must  recollect  that  a  very  ditfer- 
ent  view  of  this  groat  question  would  be 
entertained  throughout   the  country,   and 
that  their  conduct  would  be  liable  to  a  very 
different  construction  out   of  doors.     Ho 
could  not   help,  therefore,  reminding  the 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  night,  and  ad- 
verted to  what  ho  deemed  tho  extraordi- 
nary fact  of  a  measure  of  this  importance 
being    passed    thro\igh    their     Lordships' 
House  on  tho  first   occasion  on   which  it 
was  brought  before  it,   and  reminded  their 
Lordships  how  differently  they   had   dealt 
with  another  great  qucation,  on  which  they 
had  at  first  disagreed  with  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  but  at  length  acceded  to  its 
views — he  alluded   to  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill — he  could   not    help   reminding   the 


noble  Earl  that  there  waa  a  rery  wide  dif- 
ference Ix'tween  tho  two  cases,  which  tho 
noble  Earl  appeared   to  have  overlooked. 
In  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ro- 
lief  Bill,  it  was  pos.sible   that  their   Lord- 
ships might  have  been  charged  with  short- 
sighted prejudice  in  rejecting  it;   but  there 
was  not,  there  could  not,  have   been  any 
suspicion  that  their  Lordships  were  actuated 
by   personal   interest.     Could   there   be  a 
more    glaring   contrast    than   that    which 
existed  in  this  respect  between   the   two 
cases  which  had  thus    been  brought  into 
comparison  by  tho   noble    Earl  ?      Nov, 
although  he  did  not  entertain  any  exagge- 
rated expectation  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  this  measure — i 
although  ho  had  endeavoured  to  modify  and 
limit  those  expectations  where  they  were 
entertained;  yet  he  did  entertain  a   very 
strong  and  active  belief  that   at  all  events 
the  expectations  which  had  been  held  out 
on  the  other  side,  the  evil  consequences 
which  had  been  predicted,  had  been  enor- 
mously   exaggerated.      He    expected   no 
consequences  from  the  measure  of  a  sinis- 
ter character;  but,  at  any  rate,   those  who 
had  threatened  them  with  disastrous  results 
had  entirely  overlooked   all  the  compensa- 
tion which  might  be  made,  and  which,  in- 
deed, would  spring  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  measure,  for  any  incidental  evils  which 
might  accompany  it.     Those  persons  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  tho   Legislature, 
if  it  passed  this  measure,  would  be  divest- 
ing itself  of  the  power  of  wliich  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  interposing  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dressing, and  reforming,  and  correcting  any 
injustice  or  inconvenience  which  ex])erieuco 
might  show  had   resulted  from  this  mea- 
sure.   It  was  quite  certain  that  Parliament 
did  not  abdicate  such  a  power :    it  did  not 
preclude  itself  from  receiving  the  lessons  of 
experience,   and  adopting  such  legislative 
amendments  as  it  might  find  necessary  at 
future  periods  to  pass.     For  himself,  ho 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament;  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
result  of  this  measure  should  prove  unfair 
or  injurious  to  any  particular  class  of  men, 
it  would  he  found  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  tho  Legislature 
to  provide  a  fitting  remedy.     Therefore  it 
was  that  he  did  feel  on  every  ground  that 
in  the   vote  which  he  had  given,  and  in 
that  which  he   was  about  to  give,  he  was 
not  betraying  any  of  those  interests  which 
ought  to  be  dear  to  him ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  consulted,  to  the  best  of  his 
poor  ability,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
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great  mass  of  the  community.  At  all  events 
it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  reflect 
that  in  the  vote  which  he  had  given,  he 
found  himself  coinciding  with  the  result  of 
the  most  anxious  and  careful  studies  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  men 
who  had  devoted  the  labour  of  their  lives 
to  it ;  it  was  a  consolation  that  he  found 
himself  coinciding  with  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  parties  between  wliieh  the  Legis- 
lature had  hitherto  been  divided.  He  could 
not  believe  that  in  sharing  their  opinions, 
he  had  fallen  into  any  very  great,  very  se- 
rious, or,  at  all  events,  very  fatal  error. 
Sore  he  was,  too,  that  he  should  enjoy  this 
consolation,  that  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  measure  to  those  interests  which 
considered  themselves  attacked  by  it — and 
particularly  to  that  interest  the  representa- 
tives of  which  he  was  addressing — still  they 
would  by  passing  this  Bill,  retain  some- 
thing more  valuable  still  than  that  wbicii 
they  conceived  endangered — namely,  in- 
creased respect,  good  will,  and  kindness 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

The  Bi.siiop  OP  EXETER  said,  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  addressing  their 
Lordships  that  evening,  nor  would  he  have 
done  80  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  al- 
most individual  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
had  just  sat  down.  That  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  called  upon  those  Bishops  who  dif- 
fered from  the  vote  which  he  was  about  to 
give,  as  well  as  those  Bishops  who  voted 
along  with  him,  to  agree  with  him  in  a 
portion  of  the  speech  which  he  had  just 
delivered  to  their  Lordships.  In  that 
speech  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  had 
beard  something  in  which  he  could  cor- 
dially concur,  and  he  had  also  heard  many 
things  from  which  he  was  bound  to  say  he 
decidedly  dissented.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  cordially  in  all  the  praise 
he  had  given  to  the  Clergy  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  great  sacrifices  which  were,  in 
all  probability,  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  But  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  that  it  would  be  right 
in  them  to  be  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
that  class  of  the  community.  He  was  sure 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  regardless  of  their 
interests;  he  certainly  used  phrases  which 
were  a  little  too  strong;  but  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  was  confident  they  did  not  do 
justice  to  his  own  feelings.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said,  that  he  would  not  put  into 
competition  with  the  great  interests  of  the 


country,  the  smaller,  and  insignificant,  and 
miserable"  interests  of  that  class  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  [  ITie  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's rose  to  explain.]  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  would  have  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing an  explanation  afterwards  ;  but  if  he 
would  permit  him  to  go  on,  he  thought  his 
right  rev.  Friend  would  feel  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  He  was  about 
to  state,  that  bis  right  rev.  Friend  had 
used  certain  words  which  he  knew  were 
not  intended  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  to 
convey  their  full  meaning,  which,  however, 
they  would  convey  to  the  ears  of  all  that 
heard  them.  He  thought  his  right  rev. 
Friend  mistook  the  nature  of  the  argument 
which  noble  Lords  had  addressed  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  when  they  called  upon 
them  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  of  this  country.  It  was  not 
because  the  pecuniary  interests  of  10,000 
or  12,000  individuals  would  be  deranged — 
though  those  persons  were,  from  their  po- 
sition, of  deep  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity— by  the  passing  of  this  measure,  that 
noble  Lords  addressed  them  ;  but  because 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor  were  at  stake 
on  the  matter — the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality — -and  because  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  rich  alike  would  sufier,  if 
their  position,  their  independent  position,  as 
far  as  that  consisted  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  was  in  any  degree  shaken.  It 
was  upon  that  ground,  ho  understood,  that 
noble  Lords  had  so  frequently  appealed  to 
that  Bench,  calling  upon  them  to  interpose. 
He  thanked  them  for  those  appeals.  He 
did  not  agree  with  his  right  rev.  Friend  in 
thinking  that  it  was  unfit  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  call  upon  that  Bench  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  those  interests  which  they  were 
specially  bound  to  protect  from  invasion, 
whenever  they  were  threatened  by  any  mea- 
sure proposed  in  that  House.  He  rejoiced 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  their  Lordships 
to  call  upon  that  Bench  to  defend  those 
interests.  They  were  in  the  habit  con- 
stantly and  continually — he  spoke  now  from 
the  experience  of  many  years — they  were 
in  the  habit  of  constantly  ap{)ealiDg  to  that 
Bench  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of 
higher  interests  than  those  of  individuals — 
the  sacred  interests  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. He  thanked  noble  Lords,  therefore, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  those 
appeals  to  them  upon  the  special  interests 
which  they  sat  there  to  defend  ;  and  ho 
would  repeat  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon. Ue  was  sure  that  if  it  was  an  ofl^ence, 
it  was  an  offence  of  which  he  had  himself 
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been  guilty  more  than  once,  for  he  had  fre- 
quently takfii  occasion  to  call  ujwn  the 
noblo  and  K-arned  Lords  in  that  House,  in 
caaea  when*  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
thecountry  were  endangered — he  had  taken 
the  libertv,  and  ho  was  sure  that  in  so  doing 
he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
of  calling  upon  them  to  protect  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  country;  and  if  ho  had 
the  right  to  address  noble  and  learned  Lords 
upon  those  points,  he  thought  that  all  no- 
ble Lords  had  the  same  right  to  address 
the  Bishops  who  sat  in  that  House,  in  de- 
fence of  those  claims  which  they  (the 
Bishops)  were  specially  bound  to  protect. 
He  had  done  with  that  part  of  the  subject. 
He  certainly  agreed  with  his  right  rev. 
Friend  in  this,  that  he  for  one  was  not  dis- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  this 
15111  would  atfcct  the  interests  of  the  Clergy 
— he  would  not  rest  upon  that  as  his  main 
argument  in  this  ease;  but  they  would  per- 
mit him  to  say,  that  he  considered  it, 
though  a  subsidiary  argument,  as  one  of 
no  mean  moment,  in  judging  of  this  mea- 
sure. He,  like  his  right  rev.  Friend,  would 
not  for  a  moment  put  any  temporal  interest 
in  competition  with  the  great  question  of 
plenty,  or  cheapness  of  provisions  in  the 


chief  reason  for  resisting  this  Bill.  It  wm 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  poor  would  be  promoted  bj-  cheap 
provisions  so  much  as  by  good  wages. 
That  applied  to  all  clasaes  of  the  labouring 
poor.  His  own  personal  experience  and 
observation,  indeo<l,  were  almost  entirely 
limited  to  agriculture.  He  saw  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  now  suffering  under  a 
great  deficiency  of  w^ages  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Then,  he  asked  the  House, 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  increase 
this  rate  of  wages,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  Would 
it  be  by  letting  into  the  market  of  this 
country  the  labour  of  foreign  countries  ? 
Could  they  be  gravely  told,  that  the  true 
way  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourers  of 
England  would  be  to  bring  them  into  com- 
])ctition  with  the  serfs  of  Poland  ^  In  hia 
opinion,  that  was  not  the  right  course  ; 
his  o|)inion  certainly  was,  that  the  more 
they  introduced  foreign  labour,  the  more 
they  interfered  with  the  wages  of  the  do- 
mestic labourer.  That,  he  said,  was  the 
main  reason  why  he  opposed  this  measure. 
Agreeing,  as  he  did,  most  heartily  with 
his  right  rev.  Friend,  in  not  expecting  any 


land.     If  mere  cheapness  of  provisions  was    great  advantage  from  this  measure,  even 


the  only  question  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  it  was  one  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  admit  of  a  tolerably  easy 
solution.  But  the  question  which  he 
had  to  ask — he  was  not  capable  of 
dealing  with  it  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, for  of  political  economy  he  was  alto- 
gether ignorant ;  but  dealing  with  the 
question  as  a  man  of  plain  understanding 
and  of  onlinary  observation,  he  would  ask, 
would  cheapness  of  provisions  be  a  great 
good  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
country  ?  If  he  thought  so,  he  should 
have  voted  very  differently  from  what  ho 
did  on  the  last  occasion ;  for  he  considered 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to  view 


if  it  attained  the  utmost  success  that  could 
be  imagined  ;  and  believing  that  it  was 
fraught  with  bitter  disappointment,  he 
could  not  give  an  opinion  witli  those  who 
pressed  it  upon  their  Lordships  to  adopt 
this  measure.  Even  if  he  thought  with 
his  right  rev.  Friend  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  some  benefit  being  derived  from 
this  measure,  still  he  would  hesitate  long 
before  he  would  endanger  the  peace  and 
tran(iuillity  of  the  country  by  holding  out 
hopes  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be 
realized — which  his  right  rev.  Friend  him- 
self did  not  think  would  be  realized,  for 
he  stated  that  ho  did  not  anticipate  much 


the  question  of  cheap  bread  as  it  concerned    benefit  from  it.     But  his  right  rev.  Friend 


the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  and  not  as  it  affected  special 
classes.  He  had,  therefore,  heartily  joined 
in  resisting  this  measure  which  was  before 
their  Lordships  ;  and  he  had  done  so  the 
more  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  to  be  repelled  by  the  jests 
almost  which  had  been  thrown  out,  of  sup- 
posing that  none  could  be  truly  the  labour- 
ers friends  except  those  who  8upj>orte<l 
this  measure,  and  that  it  was  pure  hypo- 
crisy to  talk  otherwise  ;  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  that  from  avowing  frankly  his 


had  addressed  to  their  Lordships  some  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  position  in 
which  they  would  stand  after  giving  this 
vote.  He  stated  that  their  positiim  would 
be  an  invidious  one,  because  if  they  hap- 
pened to  vote  differently  from  himself,  it 
would  be  against  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people.  That  he  did  not  believe.  His 
own  ex|)erience  in  the  county  in  which  he 
lived  was  decidedly  otherwise  :  the  feelings 
of  the  people  there  were  all  the  other  way ; 
but  his  was  an  agricultural  county,  and 
public   feeling   might  be    otherwise   else- 
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whera.  But  his  right  rev.  Friend  also 
said,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  autho- 
rities of  all  the  parties  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  were  in  favour  of  this  measure. 
If  he  thought  so — if  he  could  see  in  the 
conduct  of  those  parties  sufficient  reason 
to  justify  him  in  believing  what  his  right 
rev.  Friend  said — he  should  certainly  have 
distrusted  the  soundness  of  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  but  his  belief  being  that  the  feel- 
ings of  all  parties  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure were  very  different  from  those  of  ap- 
probation, he  had  the  greater  confidence  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived, 
lie  grounded  this  opinion  on  tlie  repeated 
and  solemn  declarations  of  noble  Lords  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  subject.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  incon- 
sistency— ho  was  dealing  simply  with  the 
argument  that  from  these  speeches  of  those 
parties  it  was  plain  that  the  understandings 
and  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority  of  them 
were  against  this  measure;  and  if  he  could 
presume  to  follow  the  example  which  had 
been  set,  of  appealing  to  other  portions  of 
the  House,  he  would  call  upon  their  Lord- 
sliips,  in  the  vote  which  thej'  were  about  to 
give,  to  give  their  votes  as  they  would  do 
on  any  judicial  question  which  might  come 
before  them — to  lay  their  hand  upon  their 
heart,  and  say,  "  Content,"  or  "  Not  con- 
tent, upon  my  honour." 

The  Bisnop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said  his 
right  rev.  Friend  had  misconceived  what  he 
liad  said,  and  had  applied  to  the  interests 
of  the  Clergy  epithets  which  he  (the  Bi- 
shop of  St.  I)avid's)  had  connected  with  a 
different  topic.  lie  believed  he  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  observation  he  had 
made  was,  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
consider  so  vast,  so  vital,  and  so  momen- 
tous a  question  as  this,  upon  a  ground  so 
paltry,  and  miserable,  and  insignificant  as 
that  of  respect  for  the  interests  of  anj'  par- 
ticular class;  and  he  must  leave  their 
Lordships  to  determine  whether  that  lan- 
guage indicated  any  degree  of  disregard 
or  indifference  to  the  rights  and  true  in- 
terests of  the  Clergy.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  had  also  misunderstood  him  on 
another  point.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
conceived  that  he  (the  Bi-shop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's) had  made  an  admission  unfavourable 
to  his  own  case,  in  stating  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  great  advantages  to  result 
from  this  measure;  but  his  right  rev. 
Friend  overlooked  the  distinction  he  had 
attempted  to  draw.  He  (the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's)  admitted  that  in  one  point  of 
view  —  arithmetically  —  the    advantages 


which  would  result  from  the  measure 
might  not"  be  very  great;  but  he  had  at- 
tempted to  show  why  that  which  was  in 
other  respects  trifling  might  nevertheless 
be  of  immense  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  religious,  moral,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people. 

The  Earl  of  WARWICK  said,  that, 
after  anxious  and  careful  deliberation  ott 
this  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
"  Content"  to  the  present  Bill.  He 
could  not  conceive  the  necessity  for  it;  and 
everybody  in  the  country  was  asking, 
"  Could  trade  be  more  flourishing  ?  could 
agriculture  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition?" and  this  opinion  was  also  enter- 
tained by  those  persons  in  the  country 
with  whom  he  had  had  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  In  Heaven's  name,  then, 
why  was  this  Bill  brought  forward  ?  If  it 
were  an  experiment,  he  agreed  with  one  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  who  said  "  It  is  not 
good  to  try  experiments  with  States,  unless 
the  necessity  is  urgent,  and  the  utility 
evident."  It  could  not  be  the  high  price 
of  com  that  had  rendered  it  necessary;  for 
although  Sir  R.  Peel  had  told  them  that 
he  wished  to  secure  to  the  farmers  by  the 
present  law  the  price  of  56».  a  quarter, 
the  price  of  wheat  had  been  as  low  as  50«. 
a  quarter.  Was  it.  then,  agitation  which 
had  induced  the  Government  to  bring  it 
forward  ?  Why,  the  agitation  on  this 
question  was  that  of  a  class  only,  or  rather 
of  a  part  of  a  class,  for  it  was  an  agitation 
solely  of  the  millowners  :  it  had  not  been 
joined  in  by  the  working  classes  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  The  agitation  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure  had  been  as  blasphem- 
ous and  wicked  as  any  agitation  of  which 
he  had  ever  heard;  and  to  show  that  this 
was  the  case,  he  would  read  one  out  of 
numerous  documents  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
council  of  the  National  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  It  was  a  card  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  office  of  the  "  National 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,"  which  he  had 
kept  as  a  curiosity.  This  card  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  electors  of  the  United  King- 
dom generally;  and  it  informed  them  "  that, 
as  intrusted  with  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  lawgivers,  upon  their  right  or  wrong 
exercise  of  it  depended  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures. " 
That  "at  the  next  election  they  would 
have  to  choose  between  a  bread-taxer  and 
a  free-trader,  and  that  this  choice  involved 
an  awful  rcsponaibihty. "     It  told   them. 
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therefore,  that  "  it  behoved  them  to  look 
solemnly  before  they  decided,  and  to  re- 
luemtier  that  plenty  or  scarcity,  and  even 
life  or  death  to  thouKanJg  uf  immortal 
soula,  depended  upon  their  decixion,  and 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  called  ujwn  to 
account  for  it  at  that  dread  tribunal  where 
all  mankind  would  be  judged,  not  by  their 
professions,  but  by  their  actions."  He 
(the  Earl  of  Warwick)  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  this  Bill  could  possibly  be  car- 
ried; for  few  noble  Lords  on  either  side 
approved  of  it  altogether,  and  consequently 
if  all  voted  as  they  thought  respecting  it, 
it  would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
In  conclusion,  the  noblo  Earl  said  that  he 
had  supported  the  Government  as  long  as 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so;  but  on  this 
question  he  felt  compelled  to  vote  decidedly 
against  them. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  :  My  Lonls, 
after  what  has  fallen  from  my  right  rev. 
Friend  who  sits  behind  me  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  and  from  many  noble  Lords,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  I  feel  it  necessary, 
holding  the  opinions  I  entertain,  and  being 
prej)nred  to  record  a  vote  similar  to  that 
which  1  have  before  given  on  this  question, 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  very  few 
remarks,  explanatory  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  vote  as  I  did  upon 
that  occasion,  and  as  I  mean  to  do  on 
this.  My  right  rev.  Friend  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  expressed  great  gratification  at  the 
appeals  which  have  been  made  to  himself 
and  to  other  right  rev.  Prelates  on  this  oc- 
casion; and  he  gave  a  version  of  those  ap- 
peals marked,  I  may  venture  to  say,  with 
singular  skill  and  subtlety.     lie  said — 

"  Wo  ot'cupy  those  lionchps  under  peculiar  cir- 
cam«t»ne«>ii ;  wc  arc,  an  it  were,  authorities  upon 
mormU  and  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  noblo  Lords, 
SDxioui  to  be  right  upon  matters  of  morality  and 
religion,  naturall)r  appeal  to  us,  and  ask  for  our 
opinion  in  questions  involving  those  matters. 
When  I  require  an  authnritatirc  statoment  on 
li>gal  subjects,  I  address  niVM-lf  to  the  noblo  and 
learned  Lords  who  sit  in  this  IIouso;  and  I  am 
lure  to  hare  resfionses  worthy  of  the  grave  per- 
■onagcs  by  whom  they  are  delivered,  1  certainly 
never  put  questions  in  order  to  puzzle  or  entnip 
them  :  and  I  am  always  willing  to  bow  to  the  cle- 
ciiiont  which  they  express.  Of  appeals,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  KpiM-<i|ial  Itench,  connected  with 
(ubjecta  of  morality  and  religion,  I  aluiU  always 
be  a  ready  and  a  willing  auditor." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  admit  at  once  the  pro- 
priety of  appealing  to  my  right  rev.  Bre- 
thren ns  authorities  upon  subjects  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  I  cannot  say,  how- 
ever, that  such  is  the  character  of  a 
great  part  of  the  appeals  which  have  been 


made  to  my  right  rev.  Brethren  upon 
this  occasion.  For  the  justice  of  this 
observation,  I  think  I  may  safely  appeal  to 
your  Lordships.  What  was  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  used  by  the  noble  Marquess 
who  began  the  debate  this  evening  ?  He 
said,  that  the  Legislature  has  been  for  some 
time  devising  schemes  to  raise  the  incomes 
of  the  Clergy;  but  that  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  will  bo  to  diminish  those  incomes. 
Is  that  an  appeal  to  those  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  which  we  sit  here  to  ad- 
vocate and  maintain  ?  Is  this  one  of  the 
appeals  which  my  right  rev.  Friend  behind 
me  welcomes  with  such  ecstatic  pleasure  ? 
And  if  I  turn  from  this  night  to  those  in 
which  the  previous  stages  of  this  Bill  were 
discussed,  what  are  the  appeals  which  I 
find  to  have  been  made  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
in  the  recollection  of  your  Lordships,  as  it 
certainly  is  in  my  painful  recollection,  what 
language  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Malmcsbury) 
allowed  himself  to  use  in  addressing  the 
Bench  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  sitting. 
The  noble  Earl  began  by  making  a  most 
erroneous  assumption,  and  stated  that  the 
estates  of  the  English  Bishops  had  been 
commuted  for  a  fixed  money  payment — a 
statement  which  is  utterly  fallacious  and 
inconsistent  with  the  truth.  Proceeding 
upon  this  assumption,  the  noble  Earl  ro- 
ininded  my  right  rev.  Brethren  that  their 
interests  were  now  separated  from  those  of 
the  parochial  Clergy,  and  tliat  the  Bill 
which  would  lower  the  incomes  of  the  pa- 
rochial Clergy,  would  benefit  the  occupants 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  because,  their  in- 
comes being  fixed  in  amount,  they  would 
get  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
cheaper  than  they  did  before.  The  noble 
Earl  told  my  right  rev.  Brethren  that  in 
voting  for  this  Bill,  therefore,  they  were 
giving  a  sordid  support  to  their  own  inter- 
ests. I  will  ask  my  right  rev.  Friend  be- 
hind me  whether  this  peculiar  a])peal  came 
home  to  his  mind  with  comfort  and  delight? 
I  cannot  admit  that  the  conduct  of  the 
E]>iscopal  Bench,  upon  this  occasion,  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  effect  which  they 
believe  the  measure  likely  to  pro<luce  upon 
the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  My  Lords,  in  my 
judgment,  such  appeals  as  these  arc  not 
only  improper,  they  are  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional. We  do  not  sit  here  to  repre- 
sent a  particular  class;  and  to  suppose  that 
wo  do  so  is  destructive  of  all  sound  consti- 
tutional principle.  Into  the  House  of  Lords 
are  infused  members  drawn  from  every  pro- 
fession and  rank  in  society,  and  so  it  is  com- 
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posed  of  those  who,  by  hereditary  descent, 
and  those  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reign, sit  here  to  represent,  not  the  interests 
of  the  class  in  which  they  were  born,  but 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. If  it  were  not  so,  the  Prelates  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  their  o])inions 
and  voices  upon  any  measure  which  does 
not  affect  the  Clergy;  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  right  rev.  Friend  behind  me  would  be 
among  the  last  to  welcome  any  such  no- 
tion. I  cannot,  therefore,  welcome  an  ap- 
peal addressed  to  us  as  if  we  sat  here  to 
consider  what  is  best  for  the  Clergy,  instead 
of  what  is  best  for  the  country.  In  saying 
80,  1  do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  underrate 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  due  provi- 
sion for  the  Clergy;  ,but  then  it  is  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  existence  of  such  a  provision,  that 
I  am  an  advocate  for  placing  the  Estab- 
lishment on  a  sure  and  safe  foundation.  One 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wiuchilsca)  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  the  other  night,  told  us 
that  we  were  going  to  do  something  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  country,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  do  so.  There  was  only  one 
thing  lacking  in  that  address,  and  that  was 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the 
statement  that  we  were  going  to  ruin  the 
country.  I  feel  that  it  behoves  me,  with 
such  faculties  as  God  has  given  me,  to 
take  as  correct  a  view  as  I  can  of  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  measure,  and  then  to 
follow  up  my  conclusions  by  my  vote.  I 
shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  in  disclaiming  all  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  because  some  slight 
knowledge  of  political  economy  is  neces- 
sary for  the  consideration  of  this  subject; 
and  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  says  he  has 
none,  he  puts  himself  out  of  the  condition 
of  the  argument.  I  would  rather  suppose 
that  he  said  this  out  of  modesty,  because 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  is  a  very  judge  and 
master  in  all  other  matters  which  come  be- 
fore him  in  his  legislative  capacity;  and  of 
this  whole  matter  the  very  alphabet  is  to 
be  found  in  the  science  of  political  economy. 
On  the  surest  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, so  far  a-s  I  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand them,  I  approve  of  this  measure.  It 
is,  I  admit,  an  experiment;  but  when  was 
there  ever  any  new  measure  deserving  to 
be  called  great  which  was  not  an  experi- 
ment ?  All  legislation  is  but  a  series 
of  experiments.  You  meet  a  certain  evil 
by  the  tentative  remedy  which  promises  to 
embrace  the  greatest  probable  amount  of 
Vol.  II. 


good.  I"  look  at  this  question,  my  Lords, 
chiefly  as  affecting  the  position  and  ha- 
bits of  the  labouring  classes.  Noble 
Lords  who  have  opposed  this  Bill  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  appear  as  the  la- 
bourers' advocates;  but  I  cannot  allow  them 
to  occupy  that  position.  The  present 
law,  with  regard  to  the  importation  of 
com,  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  unnatural 
state  of  things.  [  Cries  of  "No,  no  ]"  from 
the  crotg  benches.  J  Do  noble  Lords  who  cry 
"No,  no  ! "  know  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"natural?"  In  the  providence  of  God, 
and  by  the  order  of  nature,  wheat  grows 
in  the  field  ;  it  is  fed  by  the  dew  and  ri- 
pened by  the  sun,  God  working  through 
certain  known  laws.  And  does  any  one 
believe  that  the  principle  of  the  poor  not 
being  allowed  to  purchase  bread  on  the 
cheapest  terms  is  to  be  set  down  as  part 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  Divine  Providence  ?  I  said 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  an 
unnatural  arrangement — it  may  be  a  ne- 
cessary, but  most  assuredly  it  is  not  a 
natural  arrangement.  Legislation,  for  the 
most  part,  is  an  interference  with  nature; 
good  legislation  is  a  necessary  inter- 
ference with  nature ;  but  where  it  is 
shown  to  be  a  needless  interference,  it  is 
bad.  The  legislation  which  follows  na- 
ture— which  as  little  as  possible  interferes 
with  and  int-errupts  the  blessings  and  be- 
nefits of  nature,  is  the  legislation  which  is 
alone  good.  By  our  present  legislation, 
the  labourer  is  prevented  from  being  that 
important  element  in  society  which  he  will 
be  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure.  The  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  foreign  corn  will  bo  the  introduction 
of  competition.  [The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond :  Competition  with  foreign  labour  !  ] 
Let  it  be  so  ;  for  what  is  it  then  which 
makes  a  man  of  value  in  a  life  of  labour  ? 
It  is  the  amount  of  competition  he  has 
to  strive  against.  Be  he  farmer  or  be  ho 
labourer,  what  is  it  that  makes  him  im- 
portant and  valuable  to  those  above  him  ? 
It  is  competition  which  fixes  the  measure 
of  his  value;  and,  unless  by  the  eorapeti-  » 
tion  of  the  foreign  labourer  with  our 
own,  ho  will  never  be  raised  to  his  due 
position.  The  noble  Duke  smiles.  It 
is  agreeable  to  see  a  person  in  a  mat- 
ter affecting  his  own  personal  feelings 
smile  rather  than  be  angry ;  but  1  do 
not  forget  that  I  am  met  by  a  smile  in- 
stead of  by  an  argument — by  a  laugh  in- 
stead of  an  answer— and  I  shall  go  on 
through  the  chain  of  reasoning  I  was  about 
U  U 
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to  enter  upon,  although  the  noblo  Duke's 
\»U)(\\  should  increase  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cachinnation.  My  Lords,  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  as  long  as  there  was 
no  room  for  competition  with  foreigners, 
there  was  no  room  for  skill;  hut  when  com- 
petition came  in,  it  hecame  worth  the  while 
of  the  manufacturers  to  create  a  lietter 
class  of  labourers.  So  it  will  be  found 
that  competition  generally  both  re<|uire8 
and  makes  it  worth  while  to  employ  a  bet- 
ter class  of  labounTs.  As  long  as  the 
growth  of  our  6elds  is  protected  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  grossest  fonn  of  un- 
skilled labour  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  labourer  to  earn  his  bread,  and  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  rent.  But  \flien  you 
a«lmit  foreign  corn,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  owners  and  holders  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  will  all  suffer  if  they  make  no  change 
in  their  mode  of  cultivation.  Self-interest 
here  steps  in,  and  when  they  cannot  look 
to  the  Legislature  to  protect  them,  they 
are  compelled  to  protect  themselves,  by 
nsing  the  advantages  which  they  possess. 
The  fanners  of  this  country  must  make  an 
acre  of  land  produce  corn  in  greater  qiiau- 
tity.  [An  ironical  cheer  from  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  ]  So  completely  has  the  pro- 
tectionist principle  entered  into  the  heart  of 
the  noble  Duke,  that  his  very  faith  in  the 
improvement  of  English  agriculture  itself 
has  been  eaten  out  by  it.  The  noble  Duke 
cheered  as  if  it  was  most  incredible  ;  but 
I  tell  him  that  English  agriculture  is  ca- 
pable of  large  improvement. 

The  Dlkb  op  RICHMOND  said,  that 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  contradicted 
this  opinion.  He  had  always  urged  the 
English  farmer  to  increase  his  produce  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD :  I  was  not 
speaking  of  the  whole  course  of  the  noble 
Duke's  life,  but  of  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
If  the  noble  Duke,  instead  of  putting  his 
remarks  in  a  shape  in  which  they  can  be 
readily  understood  and  answered,  contents 
himself  with  making  sounds,  articulate 
perhaps,  but  cert4iinly  of  a  very  doubtful 
and  easily  mistakeable  nature,  he  must 
pMrdoa  me  if  I  mistake  what  those  sounds 
exproM.  Will  the  noble  Duke,  will  any 
one  say,  that  the  introduction  of  a  better 
sort  of  agricultural  husbandry  will  not 
bring  in  an  increase  of  rattle  feeding,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  attende<l  by  a  greater 
demand  for  labour;  and  of  lalniur  admitting 
of  far  greater  degrees  of  skill  than  now  is 
possible  ?  Again,  let  noble  Lonis  remem- 
t>or  that  this  measaro  is  projHwcd  to  us, 


not  by  some  unsettled  political  spectator, 
but  by  the  only  two  great  parties  who, 
as  parties,  can  conduct  the  government  of 
the  country;  and  in  saying  this,  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  I  vote  for  this  mea- 
sure to  keep  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
power.  There  is  an  essential  ditference 
between  supporting  a  Government,  and 
supporting  the  present  Government.  The 
one  is  a  lawful,  and  the  other  an  unlawful 
and  treacherous  motive.  But  noble  Lords 
who  op]>ose  this  measure,  appear  to  me  to 
be  continually  puttuig  forwanl  self-contra- 
dictory assertions  and  arguments.  They 
say,  for  example,  that  we  do  not  give 
a  free  vote  on  a  great  constitutional 
question,  because  we  are  biassed  by  a  de- 
sire to  keep  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
power;  and  yet  they  say  that  we  do  not 
ourselves  believe  that  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  him  in  power.  Then,  again, 
it  is  said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  brought  forward  this  measure 
on  account  of  a  certain  agitation  and  cla- 
mour, and  the  noble  Duke  cheers  inc. 
But  then  he  says  further,  that  this  agita- 
tion and  clamour  have  been  caused  by 
the  League ;  and  here  again  is  the  same 
contradiction,  for  if  granted  to  a  pressure 
from  without,  it  cannot  be  granted  to  the 
League.  Has  the  noble  Duke  read  so 
little  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  ^  to  tell  me 
that  the  League,  though  they  may  have 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  body  which  the  House  of 
Lords  need  dread  ?  No.  The  great  con- 
sideration which  gives  the  League  power 
and  influence  is  this,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  coun- 
try ai-c  with  the  League.  And  when 
tliey  speak  to  us  of  yielding  this  mea- 
sure to  a  pressure  from  without,  it  shows 
that  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts,  and  in  the 
centre  of  their  convictions,  noble  Lords  sus- 
pect that  the  opinions  of  the  ])eople  ac- 
cord with  this  agitation;  and  they  know 
that  then  and  not  otherwise  such  an  agita- 
tion becomes  fearful.  Would  the  maebinery 
of  the  League  terrify  this  House,  if  their 
objects  did  not  cotno  home  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  ]>eople  ?  If  the  League  hud 
double  their  actual  funds,  and  ])roposed  the 
repeal  for  instance  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that 
agitation  would  not  bo  dreaded  by  your 
Lordships,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  _ 
great  mass  of  the  English  people  to  answer  ■ 
to  such  an  oppoal.  The  secret,  my  Lonls,  • 
is,  that  in  the  thinking  mind  of  England, 
and  the  feeling  heart  of  England,  the  opin- 
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ions  of  the  League  are  sympathized  with ; 
and  this  is  why  noble  Lords  are  roused  by 
what  they  call  agitation  and  clamour. 
They  perceive  that  there  is  this  feeling 
risen  and  rising.  They  feel  that  the  minds 
of  men  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
are  ready  to  support  a  Government  which 
jirojtoses  a  measure  in  conformity  with 
that  change.  Again,  the  condition  of  the 
working  Clergy  has  been  referred  to,  as 
it  will  be  affected  by  this  Bill.  My  Lords, 
I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  encounter 
more  hardships  and  make  great  sacrifices 
more  cheerfully  than  the  working  Clergy. 
I  have  lived  too  long  amongst  them  not 
to  know  this  well.  1  believe  that  in  many 
cases  a  reduction  in  their  incomes  will  be 
a  reduction  not  merely  in  their  luxuries, 
but  in  many  cases  in  the  essential  neces- 
saries of  hfe.  But  it  is  a  striking  cir- 
cimistance  that  the  Clergy  have  not  raised 
their  voices  anywhere  in  support  of  the 
Com  Laws.  This  has  not  been  from 
want  of  invitation,  for  they  have  been  in- 
vited to  throw  themselves  into  the  battle, 
with  the  promise  that  they  would  be  co- 
vered by  the  capacious  shields  of  their 
defenders.  But  they  would  not  respond 
to  the  invitation  ;  not  because  they  fear 
to  oppose  the  Government,  for  the  Table 
of  this  House  has  been  covered  with  peti- 
tions against  a  Bill  for  the  union  of  the 
sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  supposed 
to  be  especially  dear  to  the  leading  mind 
of  the  Government ;  because  when  they 
did  indeed  believe  that  a  great  national 
principle  was  at  stake,  they  were  the  first 
and  most  numerous  in  coming  forward  with 
their  addresses  to  your  Lordships  ;  but  in 
this  other  case,  although  they  suspect  that 
they  themselves  may  bo  injured — for  I 
admit  so  much — yet,  because  they  consider 
that  they  have  no  grounds  of  justice  upon 
which  to  withstand  this  measure,  they  have 
been  altogether  silent.  I  say  grounds  of 
justice,  because  I  very  much  desire  that 
your  Lordships  should  distinctly  sec  that 
the  injustice  to  them — if  injustice  it  be — 
injustice  to  the  parochial  Clergy  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and 
will  not  he  the  fruit  of  an  alteration  in  the 
C'<Tm  Laws.  Before  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act  the  Clergy  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  but  it 
was  judged  needful — I  will  not  say  whether 
it  was  wise  or  not — that  they  should  lose 
that  interest  and  take  in  future  an  annual 
gum  out  of  the  income  of  the  concern,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  had  been,  sleeping 
partners  in  it.     And  why  were  they  asked 


to  do  that  ?  Because  it  was  said  that  agri- 
culture* would  be  greatly  improved  if  other 
persons  who  would  come  forward  and  ad- 
vance the  money  were  to  have  the  whole 
interest  of  that  money,  instead  of  the 
Clergy  taking  any  part  of  it.  What,  then, 
is  this  Corn  Law  re])eal,  my  Lords,  but 
the  simple  acting  upon  the  principle  you 
then  established  i  Since  your  former  Act 
the  clergyman  has  had  no  right  to  claim 
any  share  in  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  must  be  spent  in  improving  agricul- 
ture, in  order  that  we  may  compete  with 
the  foreign  grower.  The  injury,  therefore, 
was  inflicted  on  the  English  clergyman, 
when  you  took  from  him  an  increasing 
share  in  an  increasing  concern,  and  did 
not  allow  him  any  share  in  the  increasing 
profits  of  that  concern.  And  therefore 
the  Clergy,  feeling  that  they  have  no 
ground  of  justice  on  which  to  resist  this 
measure,  have  held  a  noble,  dignified,  self- 
denying  silence;  have  refused  to  join  in  the 
clamour  which  they  might  most  injuriously 
have  swelled;  and  have  set  to  all  classes  in 
the  community  an  example  such  as  it  is 
rarely  the  habit  or  in  the  power  of  any  one 
class  to  set.  by  showing  that  they  knew 
there  were  interests  beyond  the  interests  of 
money,  and  a  reward  for  themselves  greater 
than  the  reward  of  their  annual  income. 
And  when  I  say  this,  I  admit  that  I  think 
it  probable  that,  to  a  certain  amount,  the 
income  of  the  English  Clergy  will  bo  in- 
jured by  this  Bill;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  met  except  in  one  way — they 
will  be  made  partakers  in  that  compensa- 
tion which  this  Bill  will  produce  in  the 
cheapness  of  articles  of  consumption.  This, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  a  direct  compens- 
ation ;  but  there  will  be  another  upon 
which  I  will  say  a  few  words.  But,  be- 
fore I  do  so,  1  think  there  is  another  class 
which  will  also  be  injured  by  this  Bill.  I 
think  it  right  and  fair  in  argument  to  ad- 
mit that.  It  is  a  class  who  may  possibly 
have  some  representatives  in  this  Ilouse — 
I  mean  the  nominal  owners  of  great  pro- 
perties mortgaged  to  their  creditors  ;  and  I 
will  say  of  them  that  they  appear  to  me  to 
bo  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the 
English  Clergy,  ond  they  may  do  well  to 
copy  in  this  respect  their  example.  I 
think  that  they  will  be  injured  by  this  Bill, 
because,  as  I  said,  the  foreign  grower  is 
only  to  be  met  by  improved  agriculture  in 
Englaml — by  bringing  corn  into  the  mar- 
kets of  a  better  ([uality  and  in  greater 
quantity,  with  the  advantage  which  greater 
security  of  price  and  freedom  from  the 
U  U  2 
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liabilitica  of  change,  to  which  they  »re 
now  subject,  will  give  to  such  agriculture. 
But  these  iiujirovcnieiits  will  renuiro  the 
outlay  of  capital.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
nuhle  Lunls  who  hnvu  capital,  the  money 
to  l>c  laid  out  will  come  from  the  possession 
of  those  noble  Lords.  But  I  grant  you,  and 
it  is  my  bounden  duty  in  argument  to  do 
so,  that  when  the  estates  of  a  noble  Lord 
are  mainly  or  wholly  another's;  when  they 
are  mortgaged  to  his  creditors;  when  he 
has  no  money  to  improve  his  land — then 
does  arise  the  deep  and  solemn  question 
which  the  noblo  Earl  (Earl  Stanhope) 
has  this  moment  put  to  me  with  that 
plainness  of  language  upon  which  I  could 
hardly  have  ventured,  but  which  I  may 
adopt,  when  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  se- 
pulchral demand — "  And  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?"  Now  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  an  undeniable  fact,  that  with 
regard  to  those  mortgaged  estates,  the  ef- 
fect of  your  legislation  must  be  that  many 
of  those  lands  must  change  hands.  I 
deeply  regret  the  necessity  :  but  still  1  see 
with  its  evils  many  consequent  compensa- 
tions. For  we  know  that  the  tenantry  of  a 
poor  proprietor  are  generally  poor  them- 
selves; I  know,  from  their  cottages,  that 
tho  lal>ouring  workmen  of  a  puor  proprietor 
arc  lamentably  poor.  It  happened  to  me, 
tho  other  day,  to  inquire  into  the  moral  con- 
dition of  a  certain  parish,  and  I  was  told 
by  the  clergyman  that  it  was  in  the  worst 
state  of  immorality ;  and  when  I  asked 
tho  cause  of  this,  he  traced  it  mainly  to 
tho  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor  which 
made  everything  like  decency  of  life  ab- 
solutely inqniiisible.  I  followed  up  my 
question  by  a.sking,  "  Why  have  you 
not  told  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  that 
he  must,  upon  the  higher  claims  of 
duty  and  upon  tho  lower  groinid.-!  of  ex- 
petliency,  lay  out  some  of  his  money  in 
building  better  cottages  ?"  Tho  answer  I 
receive<l  was,  "  1  have  alrcadj*  done  so: 
the  case  has  been  looke<l  into,  but  he  Miys 
he  has  no  money  with  which  to  build  cot- 
tages." And  this,  my  Lords,  is  the  case 
with  many  who,  in  the  common  parlance 
of  society,  are  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of 
land,  and  who  consider  it  necessary  to  their 
t<-rritorial  greatness  that  they  should  be 
held  to  bo  so,  but  who  ore  only  nominally 
lords  of  the  land;  for  others  really  possess 
that  land,  and  displace  all  the  influence  of 
the  prtiprietor,  who  alone  can  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  jiroperty  with  reference  to 
the  iM¥)r  <m  his  estates.  lie  alone  can 
feel  lliat  responsibility  ;  and  if  he  docs  feel 


it,  be  is  unable  to  acknowledge  it  in  any 
degree,  because,  instead  of  having  a  small, 
property  really  his  own  which  he  could  im- 
prove, he  has  nominally  a  great  property 
altogether  beyond  his  means;  and  so  he 
is,  in  fact,  retluccd  to  the  ctmdition  with 
which  I  fear  some  of  your  Lord.nhips  are 
too  familiar,  of  the  farmer  with  a  larger 
farm  than  he  has  the  capital  to  work,  and 
which  is  therefore  altogetlier  neglected, 
whilst  the  same  man  with  a  small  farm 
equal  to  his  capital  would  be  a  good  and 
successful  fanner.  And,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  although  I  admit  fairly  that  there 
must  be  much  evil  in  such  a  change  of 
property,  1  say  that,  looking  forward  to 
that  as  one  of  the  possible  contingencies  of 
the  working  of  this  Bill,  yet  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  reason  why  your  Lord8hi))s 
should  not  adopt  it  ;  because,  in  fact,  it 
will  be  only  one  means  of  bringing  the  whole 
holding  of  property  into  a  healthier  and  bet- 
ter condition — a  condition  in  which  it  will 
be  more  easy  to  improve  the  land,  and 
more  natural  to  acknowledge  the  responsi- 
bility which  waits  upon  the  possessor  of  the 
soil.  This,  my  Lords,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
most  important  view  of  this  question,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  in  my  situation, 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  of  your 
Lordshi|>s,  to  present  to  your  notice.  My 
•Lords,  it  is  because  I  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  such  as  to  require 
some  such  measure  as  this,  that  I  am  an 
advocate  in  its  behalf.  And  here,  my 
Lords,  I  revert  to  that  other  compensation 
of  which  I  spoke  before  os  accounting  for 
the  silence  of  the  Clergy.  I  believe  thot 
many  of  them — many  who  are  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  society — are  looking  for- 
ward to  this  measure,  because  they  be- 
lieve that  from  the  eflccts  it  will  produce, 
they  will  minister  to  a  happier,  a  more  con- 
tented, a  better  provide<l  for,  and  a  greatly 
elevated  peasantry.  I  know  that  they 
who  live  amongst  that  class,  who  do  not 
see  them  only  upon  their  days  of  forced 
festivity,  drinking  out  of  empty  glasses 
"  health  to  their  landlord,  and  prosperity 
to  agriculture," — they  who  see  them  with- 
in their  homes  and  amongst  their  trials, 
who  visit  them  when  they  lie  on  the  bed  of 
fever  and  of  death — I  know  that  those 
men — for  I  myself  have  been  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  one  of  them — are  con- 
tinually grieved  in  their  hearts  at  sights 
of  wretchedness  which  they  cannot  alle- 
viate, and  wants  to  which  they  can  only 
administer  by  spiritual  consolation.  I 
have  witnessed  the  patieut  endurance  of 
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the  English  peasant;  and  I  am  convinced 
tliat  the  time  is  come  when  the  other 
side  of  that  hypothesis  of  Lord  Bacon,  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded,  is  made  good 
in  England.  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that 
the  absolute  "  necessity  "  of  this  measure 
can  be  proved.  I  know  that  the  Clergy  of 
this  country  believe  that  the  state  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  population  and 
the  peasantry  of  England  is  such  that  tlicy 
cannot  desire  it  long  to  continue  as  it  is. 
Thev  do  not  wish  to  see  them  and  their 
famihes  suffering  from  physical  wants,  and 
from  moral  and  religious  destitution;  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  them  living  in  cottages 
from  which  the  decencies  of  domestic  life 
are  necessarily  banished,  and  where  their 
children  are  looked  at  in  their  up-growth 
only  with  the  anxious  feeling  that  so  many 
additional  mouths  are  to  bo  filled,  while 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  food  are  daily 
increasing.  Now,  the  Clergy  see  these 
things  practically  ;  and,  looking  round  for 
a  remedy,  they  believe  it  will  be  found  in 
anything  which  increases  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  But  some  noble  Lords  sny 
that  this  measure  will  not  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ;  that  our  best 
markets  for  our  manufactures,  our  home 
markets,  will  bo  injured;  and  that  we  shall 
suffer  more  than  anybody  else.  ['*  Hear, 
hear  !  "]  The  noble  Lord  cheers  that 
sentiment,  and  I  rejoice  in  his  cheer,  be- 
cause if  it  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
argument  brought  forward  with  the  usual 
eloquence  and  power  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate  told  us  to 
calculate  on  the  step  we  were  taking,  for 
that  it  would  be  irremediable  for  us  and 
our  posterity?  Why  irremediable  ?  Such 
cases,  I  grant  you,  there  are  in  legislation 
— cases  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
retreat.  If,  for  instance,  you  give  way  to 
some  strong  necessity  and  admit  to  a 
share  of  power  political  classes  heretofore 
excluded ;  hero  there  is  no  retracing  your 
steps,  because  the  persons  who  were  strong 
enough  to  make  you  give  this  power  will 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  it.  But  the 
noble  Lord  snys  you  are  altogether  in  mis- 
take about  this  measure.  It  will  be  ruin  to 
the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists.  Then, 
I  ask,  my  Lords,  who  ia  the  third  j)arty  to 
maintain  thin  measure  ?  Why  is  it  to  be 
irremediable  ?  If  it  is  found  that  the 
home  markets  will  bo  ruined  by  this  mea- 
sure, will  any  one  of  those  who  claimed 
this  concession  stand  up  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  and  ask  that  it  might  be  con- 
tinued ?     If  the  manufacturers  are  on  the 


brink  of  ruin,  if  agriculture  is  on  the  verge 
of  destruction,  they  will  forget  their  past 
dissensions,  and  ask  that  this  measure  shall 
not  continue  ;  they  will  have  found  the 
evil  of  this  experiment,  and  the  utmost 
harm  will  be  that  you  will  have  to  retrace 
your  steps  and  re-enact  the  former  law. 
Therefore,  this  argument,  my  Lords,  is 
clearly  most  destructive  to  the  other  argu- 
ment from  which  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  draw  their  conclusions.  The  two 
cannot  be  held  together  by  any  rational 
man.  It  cannot  be  both  irremediable,  and 
yet  injurious  in  its  working,  not  to  a 
privileged  class,  but  to  all  classes  alike. 
Therefore,  with  the  utmost  deference  to 
those  who  differ  from  me,  but  with 
a  full  determination  not  to  act  upon  the 
judgment  of  others,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
l)oor  ability  to  judge  for  myself  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion,  I  am  prepareil, 
for  one,  to  risk  the  dangers,  and,  as  I 
hope,  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the 
experiment  you  are  now  invited  to 
make.  It  would  ill  become  mo,  my 
Lords,  and  it  is  most  alien  to  my  feel- 
ings, to  suppose  that  your  Lordships  wero 
influenced  by  any  motive  of  fear  upon  this 
measure.  If  any  such  motive  be  brought 
to  bias  your  decision,  there  is  but  one 
motive  of  fear  under  which  your  Lordships 
can  have  any  danger  of  falling — and  that  is 
the  fear  of  being  thought  afraid.  I  believo 
that  this  is  the  fear  your  Lordships  should, 
more  than  any  other,  guard  against — that 
you  should  not,  for  feor  of  being  thought 
to  have  changed  your  purpose  out  of  fear, 
refuse  to  show  that  the  time  is  come  when 
that  which  might  once  be  useful  has  be- 
come no.\ious  ;  for  let  me  remind  your 
Lordships  of  one  of  the  arguments  men- 
tioned in  this  debate  from  an  agricultural 
quarter,  but  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
me  not  to  savour  of  any  great  agricultural 
faith.  The  argument  was  this  : — "  Pro- 
tection is  the  course  you  pursue  with  re- 
gard to  everything  else.  You  nurse  care- 
fidly  and  protect  the  tender  fniits  of  the 
earth  ;  and  you  ought  to  do  the  same  with 
this  tender  plant,  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land." I,  however,  am  not  one  who 
think  that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
such  a  sickly  and  fantastic  exotic  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  ]>rotection;  I  think  that  all 
it  requires  is  to  be  set  free  from  the  shackles 
of  protection,  and  it  will  assert  its  own  in- 
digenous strength  and  native  vigour.  Pro- 
tection to  native  industry  has  become  a 
favourite  phrase  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  cau  say  for  myself  that  I  am 
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one  of  tbo»c  tuoKt  favourable  to  the  pro- 
tection of  tliat  industry.  What  is  protec- 
tion to  native  indui^try  ?  It  is  to  bring  it 
into  a  field  where  every  opportuuity  i» 
atfonltMi  for  wholesome  competition,  lluw 
was  it  that  the  great  manufactures  of 
England  originated  i  In  the  beginning 
their  tender  youth  was  sheltered,  and  per- 
haps it  was  needful,  by  protection,  even  as 
men  shelter  the  tender  seedling  from  ex- 
ternal violence  by  a  fostering  glass  ;  but 
those  manufactures  soon  asserted  their 
strength  as  they  grew  up.  and  the  protec- 
tion which  nursed  their  infancy  would  only 
have  dwarfed  their  vigorous  and  ripening 
maturity.  VNTien  Mr.  Burke  said  at  Bris- 
tol that  he  would  increase  the  woollen 
manufactures  by  the  removal  of  protection, 
until  England  supplied  the  world,  he  was 
hooted  ojf  the  hustings  by  such  clamours  as 
have  not  been  altogether  silent  in  this 
House  to-night.  He  was  told  he  was 
going  to  exterminate  our  manufactures. 
But  if  you  now  look  to  Leeds  and  the 
other  great  scats  of  that  manufacture,  you 
will  find  how  they  fully  bear  out  the  wisdom 
of  that  prophecy,  which  was  based  on  those 
great  truths  which  regulate  human  con- 
duct. If  you  wisli  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  native  industry,  tench  our  popula- 
tion the  necessity  of  human  exertion  and 
human  skill — tench  them  to  depend  for 
success  on  their  own  right  arms — on  their 
moral  habits — on  their  inventive  genius — 
and  on  that  ever-favouring  Providence 
whose  aid  is  never  withheld  from  the  exer- 
tions of  good  men.  If  they  be  thus  trained, 
they  may  contend  with  the  world,  and  far 
more  successfully  thnn  if  they  are  taught 
to  depend  on  the  sickly  system  of  protec- 
tion. Make  it  worth  while  for  that  native 
industry  to  meet  that  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  be  the  true  protectors  of  that  na- 
tive industry.  You  will  make  its  results 
surer  far  than  they  enn  bo  nt  present  ;  for 
who  can  depend  upon  the  Htrcngth  of  your 
legislatiun,  when  any  Mini(>ter  rash  or 
traitorous— (Yes  !  such  wns  the  expression 
applied  to  one,  who,  at  the  price  of  sacri- 
ficing place  and  everything  which  a  mere 
party  man  esteems  of  the  highest  value, 
but  fulfilling  that  which  his  con.scicnco 
tells  him  he  ought  to  fulfil,  in  order  to 
provide  the  necesHnries  of  life  for  a  great 
nation,  which  Providence  has  placed  under 
liis  Govcmment)^may  abandon  those  le- 
gislative guards  at  any  moment  ?  [ "  Hear, 
hear  I  "1  In  spite,  tlicn,  of  the  derision 
which  the  declaration  moy  ]irovoke,  I  ven- 
ture to  say    that  I    and  the  noble  Lui-ds 


who  think  with  me  are,  and  one  day  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  the  true  protect- 
ors of  the   native  industry  of   the   Eng- 
lish people  ;   and,  believing  this,  I   would 
most    earnestly    beseech   you   not   to   be 
led   away  by  that   attractive  declamation 
which  hos  so  tickled  our  ears.    I  hope  your 
Lorilships  will  not  be  misled  by  the  splen- 
did declamation  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured.    ["  Hear,  hear!"]    Was  it  not 
declamation  ?    Why,  what  is  declamation  ? 
Is    it  not    painting   in  the  most  glowing 
colours  certain  propositions,   which,  when 
thoy  come  to  be  tried  and  examined,  prove 
to  be  rottenness  and  delusion  i     Was  it  not 
declamation  to  engage  the  mere  feelings  of 
the   House    by   assuming    certain   conse- 
quences as  likely  to  follow  from  this  mea- 
sure, and  then  painting  the  fearful  picture 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  our  an- 
cient  aristocracy,    the    guardians    of  the 
rights   of   the   nation — an   idea-  the  most 
parricidal  that  an  Englishman  can  admit 
into  his  bosom — and   then  to  rest  oil  this 
upon  the  statement  thot  wheat  wos  sold  in 
the  Liverpool    market  at    I  OS.    per  quar- 
ter ?  —  and    when    the    fact   comes  to    be 
examined,  it  crumbles  away,  and  you  find 
that  15s.  was  25*.  paid  on  the  sjMjt  where 
it    was    produced,    in    o    distant   port,    to 
which   was    to  be    added   the   ex])onse  of 
freight,    the    outlay  of    capital,   the    risk 
of    a    voyage — and    that,     finally,     the 
wheat  was   of  so   inferior    a    quality,  as 
to    be    unsaleable    in    your    market.      I 
entreat   your    Lordships    not    to    be   led 
nway  by  any  such  declamation,  delightful 
to  hear,  but  not  matter  uj>on  which  Eng- 
li.shmon    and     English    statesmen    should 
draw  their  conclusions.     I  do  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction, a  finn  persuasion,  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  in    tins,    as    in   other   matters, 
gravely,  soberly,  and  wisely  consult,    not 
for  your  own  interests,  but  for  the  best  in- 
terests   of   the    whole  nation.     Here,  my 
Lords,  is  your  strength,  and  I  do  beseecli 
you   not  to    shake    its   foundations.     Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  said  to  be 
mainly  culpable  in  that  it  did  not  send  back 
to  the  electoral  classes  this    question  for 
decision  before  calling  upon  Parliament  to 
settle  it.     My  Lords,  such  a  course  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  alike  unworthy  of 
English  statesmen  acting  on  an  enlightened 
view  of  their  duties,   and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.     I  believe  the 
very  principle  of  reprcsentotion  as   settled 
by  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  is  that 
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the  electoral  body,  when  thoy  have  made 
their  election,  should  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  those  who  for  a 
limited  time  are  their  representatives  the 
decision  of  those  questions  which  may 
arise  and  call  for  decision  during  that 
period.  The  reasons  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  obvious.  And  these  reasons 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  certain  ques- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  there  be  one 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  easily  be 
made  matter  of  divers  representations 
addressed  to  and  acting  mainly  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  to  decide 
in  elections,  that  question  is  precisely 
one  which  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  reserved,  not  for 
the  decision  of  the  electoral  body,  but  for 
the  decision  of  the  elected.  A  question 
such  as  this — one  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  E.i£ctcr) 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  to 
the  Ilouse  for  venturing  upon  its  discus- 
sion, since  if  discussed  upon  its  merits  it 
was  so  abstract  in  its  nature,  and  so 
wound  up  with  political  economy  as  to  bo 
almost  beyond  his  grasp — this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be  most  unfit  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  great  masses  of  the 
people.  For  before  them  such  a  question 
could  not  be  decided  upon  its  merits  by 
argument,  by  clear  reasoning,  by  the  un- 
biassed judgment  of  those  who  were  to  de- 
cide upon  it,  but  must  be  carried  by 
appeals  to  the  passions  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Now,  a  question  which  will 
be  determined  by  appeals  to  particular 
prejudices,  is  most  indisputably  such  a 
question  as  ought  to  be  reserved  from  agi- 
tation, from  turmoil,  and  from  passion.  I 
think,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  it  would 
be  most  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  states- 
man who,  having  to  deal  with  such  a 
question,  should  flinch  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  e.\ercising  in  such  a  case  the 
power  that  has  been  intrusted  to  him;  who 
should  flinch  first  for  himself,  and  then 
for  ybur  Lordships,  and  say  that  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  decide  upon  such 
a  question;  that  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  its  solution, 
but  that  he  would  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
an  almost  universal  conflagration,  an 
almost  universal  convulsion,  in  every 
borough  and  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  because  he  would  not 
dare  to  arrange  the  matter  himself, 
and  would  not  leave  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships to  determine  it.  What  would  have 
been    the    result   of   such    conduct — what 


else  could  it  necessarily  have  been — but 
to  set  class  agaiust  class  in  a  struggle 
of  a  most  doubtful  and  dangerous  issue  ? 
what  but  to  tell  the  manufacturer,  "  Now 
is  the  moment  for  you  to  try  all  your 
strength;"  and  to  tell  the  agriculturist, 
"  Now  is  the  time  come  for  you  to  raise  your 
loud  shout  for  protection  to  agriculture?" 
My  Lords,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
effect  would  have  been  to  cause  this  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  as  a  great  agitation  ques- 
tion, instead  of  deciding  it  by  the  dictates 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  informed  minds, 
if  the  Government  had  gone  to  the  coun 
try  instead  of  coming  to  Parliament  for 
its  settlement.  Sit  in  judgment  on  this 
question,  then,  my  Lords,  I  beseech  you, 
divested  of  party  feeling ;  sit  on  it 
judicially,  not  as  the  representatives  of 
one  interest  or  another,  not  as  owners  of 
rents,  not  as  owners  of  land,  not  as  owners 
of  impropriate  tithes,  who  are  about  to 
suffer  in  pocket  by  the  change;  but  as  the 
natural  heads  of  the  great  English  people, 
in  whose  welfare  your  whole  welfare  is  ne- 
cessarily bound  up — in  whose  success  you 
must  succeed,  and  in  whose  prosjwrity  you 
must  prosper.  Remember,  I  beseech  you, 
that  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country 
look  to  you,  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
long-continued  suffering — suffering  which, 
I  am  sure,  no  other  class  of  men  but  the 
EnglLsh  peasantry  could  be  found  to  en- 
dure with  patience  -but  with  the  anxious 
hope  that  you  are  about  to  do  something 
to  assuage  that  heart-consuming  suffering. 
Do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
they  have  built  upon  your  known  jus- 
tice. Do  not,  above  all,  mistake  the  great- 
ness of  that  suffering  for  apathy  to  that 
which  is  passing  around  them.  Do  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  time  so  fatally 
amiss.  Never  was  there,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  time  in  which  there  was  less  of 
outbreaking  dissatisfaction  ;  but  this  is  so 
not  because  the  labouring  classes  are 
a])athetic  with  respect  to  their  condition, 
but  because  they  believe  that  those 
who  have  the  power  have  also  the  in- 
clination to  do  all  that  can  be  done  by 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  their 
situation.  Beware,  my  Lords,  of  disap- 
pointing those  just  and  righteous  expect- 
ations. Show  the  people  of  this  country 
that  your  decision  of  this  question  is 
based  on  the  broad  enduring  princij)le  of 
justice  to  all,  not  on  the  narrow  and  un- 
certain one  of  advantage  to  the  few.  In 
coming  to  this  decision  on  these  grounds, 
you  will  establish  on  the  firmest  founda-  . 
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tioDB  the  authorilv  of  this  assoinbly :  in 
thia  •sacmlily,  I  boliore,  is  laitl  the  main 
groundwork  uf  British  liberty  :  lot  not,  I 
MMserh  Tou,  that  sure  foundation  bo 
shaken  by  your  decision  here.  Show 
that  you  oro  ready  to  make  any  sa- 
crifice—if Rocrifice  there  be — of  that 
which  ha*  been  only  given  to  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peojde  around  them.  Your 
power  is  indeed  great ;  but  there  arc  some 
things  which  it  cannot  eifect :  it  cannot 
stand,  my  Lords,  against  the  rising  tide  of 
A  great  nation's  convictions.  Do  not  bo 
deceived,  therefore,  by  the  whispers  of 
flatterers  to  think,  that  even  you  can  set 
your  curule  choirs  on  the  edge  of  the 
rising  waters,  and  bid  them,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  prescription,  recede 
and  fall  backwards  from  your  feet.  Do 
not,  my  Lords,  let  it  be  said  of  this 
House,  that  the  same  body  which  repre- 
s«nts  tho  hereditary  wealth,  property,  and 
rank,  does  not  represent  also  the  hereditary 
justice,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  tliis  mighty 
people. 

L<)BD  ASIIBURTON  must  declare  that 
during  this  debate  he  had  heard  nothing  so 
personal  ;  fnmi  no  quarter  had  he  listened 
to  such  imputation  of  motives,  or  such  elo- 
quent admonitions  to  their  Lordships  to  put 
aside  personal  motives,  as  from  his  right 
rev.  Friend  who  had  ju-st  spoken.  He  had 
often  heard  his  right  rev.  Friend  before, 
and  never  without  admiration  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  his  admiration  was  entirely  con- 
fined Ut  his  right  rev.  Friend's  eloquence, 
for  never,  he  l»elieved,  was  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  that  assembly  in  which  there 
was  less  argument.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Brougham)  could  well 
appreciate  argument;  but  he  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton)  doubtc<l  whether  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  g^reat  as  must  be  his  ideasure  at  lis- 
tening to  the  hereditary  eloquence  of  tho 
right  rer.  Prelate,  had  been  able  to  disco- 
ver anything  in  that  speech,  any  single 
point  of  reaMming,  or  anything  Waring  the 
appcamnce  of  solid  argument.  His  right 
rev.  Friend  seemed  to  s[>cnk  of  the  effect 
of  this  measure  upon  tho  la)>ouring  part  of 
the  population  as  if  he  exiM-cted  to  bring  a 
new  class  out  of  the  change  ;  but  while  his 
right  rer.  Friend  was  dwelling  on  this  part 
of  his  subj<>ct,  ho  (Lord  Ashburton)  was 
very  much  retninded  of  the  eloquent  speech 
of  A  French  orator,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  said,  "  Above  all 
things,  gentlemen,  let  us  respect  propertv, 
but  let  us  change  the  proprietors.  '  Then 
his  right  rer.  Friend  had  drawn  such  a  pic- 


ture of  the  cottage  of  n  labouring  man,  and 
tho  miseries  he  suffered,  that  any  one  know- 
ing Knglish  life  might  have  asked,  "Where 
could  tho  right  rev.  Prelate  have  lived  to 
have  got  these  notions  ?  "  Probably,  how- 
ever, his  right  rev.  Friend  spoke  of  what 
he  had  somewhere  seen  ;  but  his  (Lord 
Ashburton 's)  experience  pointed  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  ;  he  had  lived  for  some 
time  not  far  from  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  bench,  and  he  could  say  that  ho  be- 
lieved the  cottages  on  the  noble  Duke's 
estate  could  compare,  not  only  with  any 
in  England,  but  with  any  in  the  world. 
His  noble  Friend  had  inveighed  against  the 
effects  of  the  incumbrances  on  the  land  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  in- 
cumbrances were,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
necessary  result  of  the  particular  state  of 
society  to  which  they  belonged.  Any  per- 
son having  his  money  in  the  funds  might 
easily  put  aside  jmrtions  for  his.  children  ; 
but  if  the  owner  of  landed  estates  only 
wished  to  grant  a  dower  to  his  widow,  or 
to  make  any  arrangement  for  younger  chil- 
dren, ho  could  not  do  so  without  incumber- 
ing his  land.  The  state  of  things  which 
his  rev.  Friend  deplored,  had  ori^sen  in 
part,  perhaps,  from  tho  jiersonal  fault  of 
owners  of  land,  and  in  |iart  from  the  reluc- 
tance to  part  w^ith  an  hereditary  proj)erty, 
which  he  (Lord  Ashburton),  for  one,  could 
not  condemn.  But  then  his  right  rev. 
Friend  said  that  persons  in  this  situation 
were  so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
keep  their  labourers  in  decency;  and  his 
right  rev.  Friend's  remedy  was  to  make 
them  poorer  ;  for  he  said  that  tho  change 
could  not  take  place  without  suffci-ing  on 
tho  part  of  the  landowners,  which  he  luliuo- 
nished  their  Lordships  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience, lie  complained  that  the  landown- 
ers were  too  poor  already,  and  his  remedy 
was  to  toko  away  holf  their  ])roj)crty. 
Now,  he  would  venture  to  remind  his  right 
rev.  Friend,  when  he  talked  of  the  neglect 
in  which  parishes  were  left  by  the  owners 
of  laud,  that  there  were  neglectful  cltrgy- 
nien  as  well  as  landowners.  He  was  not 
desirous  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  he  believed  the  Church 
of  England  stood  higher  than  any  other 
church  in  the  world  for  usefulness  ;  but 
knowing  what  human  nature  was,  he  was 
not  sur]irised  that  landlords  as  well  as  cler- 
gymen were  sometimes  found  to  neglect 
their  duties.  With  resp(>ct  to  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  on  the  tithe  of  the  Clergy,  it  had 
been  stated  how  it  would  oiterate  on  all 
classes,  and  it  was  also  slated  that  it  would 
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fall  most  heavily  on  the  parochial  Clergy  ; 
it  was  said  that  it  would  fall  very  unjustly 
and  very  heavily,  for  the  first  throe  years, 
on  the  farmer,  but  that  after  it  had  come 
into  fuU  operation  it  would  hear  severely 
on  the  Clergy.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent.,  in  his  opinion,  would  bean  unfair  es- 
timate of  the  loss  to  them.  This  loss 
would  be  caused,  it  was  pretended,  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  not  by  the 
operation  of  this  measure.  But  that  was 
a  wholly  mistaken  idea;  for  if  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  had  never  been  passed, 
and  they  lowered  the  income  from  land, 
the  clergyman's  income  must  have  hcen 
lowered  by  the  same  means.  All  political 
economists  agreed  that  at  given  prices  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  poor  lands  must  go 
out  of  cultivation,  and  others  must  lower 
their  rents  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  clergy- 
men's  tithe  it  was  not  »o  :  therefore,  bo 
far  from  being  injured  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  clergymen  would  rather  be 
benefited  by  it.  The  Clergy  had  behaved 
during  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  a 
way  that  was  worthy  of  all  praise  :  they 
had  stood  by  and  taken  no  part  in  it.  But 
it  was  not  true  that  they  had  been  solicited 
to  join  in  the  opposition  to  this  measure  by 
the  protectionists.  It  was  not  that  party, 
but  the  League,  who  had  been  anxious  to 
gain  them  over  to  their  side  ;  and  every 
time  the  League  got  hold  of  any  man  who 
was  half  a  clergyman,  having  some  local 
conne.xion  with  a  dissenting  chapel,  they 
trumpeted  his  name  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  tithe  commutation 
on  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy,  be  might 
cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Burdens  on  Land,  who  said  that  the 
Church  had  benefited  since  the  commuta- 
tion to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  per 
cent.  II  is  right  rev.  Friend  with  great 
eloquence  had  urged  that  this  change,  which 
was  to  produce  cheap  bread,  must  be  right 
hccause  it  was  in  nature.  But  it  was  not 
in  nature  to  have  any  laws  at  all.  Nature 
never  made  the  three  per  cents.  Nature 
never  intended  that  the  nation  should  have 
a  debt  of  800,000,0U0«.  hanging  over 
their  heads.  Nature  never  intended  this 
country  to  fight  battles  with  the  Sikhs, 
and  estabUsh  a  dominion  over  countries 
beyond  the  seas  ;  and  if  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  was  for  going  back  to  the  times 
when  "  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran,"  the  principles  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late,  he  must  say,  would  but  little  adapt 


him  for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. .  He  would  make  a  very  bad  one. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  was  that  they 
had  gone  on  for  300  years  under  this 
system  ;  and  this  great  and  complicated 
system  of  British  power  and  British 
wealth  had  arisen  from  it,  and  yet  his 
right  rev.  Friend  said  that  all  this  was 
rottenness.  Certainly  if  a  foreigner  had 
heard  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  descrip- 
tion, he  would  have  thought  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Nevertheless, 
his  right  rev.  Friend  gave  this  as  a  reason 
for  passing  the  measure  ;  while,  on  former 
occasions,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
urged  by  its  advocates  as  a  reason  for  pass- 
ing it.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population,  all  the  evidence 
they  had  went  to  show  that  in  Poland  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  was  such  as  would 
not  be  suffered  in  this  country  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  believed  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  this  country  was  every  way 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  former 
period.  But  was  cheap  food  always  a  re- 
medy for  distress  ?  The  comfort  of  an  in- 
dividual labourer  depended  on  his  power  of 
commanding  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  if 
they  looked  to  the  countries  of  the  world, 
they  found  the  very  cheapest  food  where 
the  people  were  the  most  miserable.  'lie 
did  not  say  that  one  was  the  cause  of  the 
other ;  but  were  they  quite  sure  that  to 
establish  the  one  was  to  remedy  the  other  ? 
Let  them  look  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  look  only  to  Ireland,  and  they  would  be 
satisfied  that  where  food  was  cheapest  the 
people  were  most  miserable.  They  saw 
daily  that  to  establish  cheapness  of  food 
was  not  necessarily  to  establish  the  com- 
fort of  the  working  classes.  But  according 
to  the  views  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  by  competition,  not 
among  ourselves,  but  with  other  countries. 
The  man  in  England  who  had  to  cultivate 
his  farm  was  in  a  very  different  condition 
from  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  com- 
pete in  Germany.  They  might  as  well  say 
there  could  be  fair  competition  in  a  race 
where  one  rider  carried  50  lbs.,  and  the 
other  200  lbs.  The  former  had  to  pay  a 
large  amount  of  poor  rates,  and  tithes,  and 
county  rates — burdens  which  to  the  foreign 
cultivator  were  to  the  same  e.vtent  unknown. 
These  were  not  the  mere  theories  of  po- 
litical economists,  but  plain  matters  of  fact 
and  reasoning  which  any  capacity  could 
comprehend.  Then  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
went  on  to  show  how  much  the  land  was 
to  be  improved.      Now,  no  one  doubted  that 
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great  improvement  hnd  already  taken  i>lnee 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  Kngland, 
and  that  the  English  fanner  wa»  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  that  respect;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  produce  of  the  English 
farmer's  wheat  was  nearly  douhic  that  of 
foreigners.  It  was,  however,  plaiidy  im- 
possible that  he  could  go  on  with  improve- 
ments if  he  waa  comjwlled  to  come  into 
competition  with  men  who  were  so  much 
more  advantageously  situated  than  he  was. 
As  to  what  might  be  the  future  fate  of  the 
country  in  these  cireumstances,  he  would 
not  take  upon  himself  to  predict;  hut  it 
WM  quite  clear  that  the  great  mass  of  these 
farmers  would  be  completely  ruined  iT  this 
measure  should  pass  into  a  law.  Not  only 
was  the  laud  of  England  at  present  made 
to  pro«luco  nearly  double  that  of  foreign 
countries,  but  they  had  the  best  authority 
for  stating — it  had  been  often  said  by  the 
Leaguers — that  one  English  labourer  was 
worth  three  of  other  countries.  He  would 
say,  look  at  the  mass  of  wealth  which  was 
produced  in  many  parts  of  England — wealth 
so  great  that  never  before  was  so  much 
amassed  in  one  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  and  all  this  was  produced  under  the 
principles  which  they  were  now  told  were 
such  as  no  country  could  safely  rest  upon. 
Thi^right  rev.  Prelate  had  laid  it  down  as 
the  duty  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
to  make  a  scries  of  experiments  on  such 
(juestions  as  this.  A  more  extravagant 
jiroposition  he  had  never  listened  to.  But  it 
was  just  a  sample  of  what  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had 
given  them  plenty  of  eloquence  in  place  of 
wisdom.  &(ore  absurd  advice,  indeed,  than 
that  which  had  been  urged  upon  them  he 
never  heard.  He  hoped  that  in  our  mo- 
dern days  Churchmen  would  keep  to  their 
churches — it  would  be  more  to  their  own 
credit,  and  greatly  to  our  advantage;  but 
if  their  advice  was  to  be  taken  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  country  would  advance  much  in  wisdom. 
He  would  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  ge- 
neral question.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
■poke  of  the  proj)09ed  change  as  calculated 
to  give  steadiness  in  the  price  of  grain  : 
now  it  so  happened,  that  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Corn  Act  of  1842,  the  three 
yean  which  followed  it  were  the  most 
stoadjand  most  mcHlerate  in  j)rice  which  had 
ever  occurred,  and  this  at  a  time  when  in  all 
other  ports  of  Europe  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tions of  price  had  taken  place.  In  France, 
lielgium.  and  other  countries,  they  sutfercd 
from  scarcity;  while  here,  with  our  own 


resources  only  (for  very  little  grain  was 
let  in)  the  prices  remained  as  steady  as  if 
we  had  had  a  law  fixing  the  price  at  which 
it  was  to  be  brought  into  the  market.  But 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  said  he  recommended 
this  measure  to  their  Lordships,  because 
all  the  great  authorities  of  the  country 
were  in  its  favour;  and  why,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  they  set  up  their  opinion 
in  opposition  to  it?  Was  his  right  rev. 
Friend  so  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  of  politics  as  not  to  know  that 
the  whole  of  this  concurrence  of  party  was 
a  mere  job— a  mere  scramble  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  His  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Brougham)  need  not  look 
so  grave  upon  the  matter.  This  was  the 
solemn  weight  of  authority  to  which  their 
Lordships  were  asked  to  look  \ip  with  so 
much  reverence.  He  denied  that  there 
were  any  groat  authorities  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  On  tlie  contrary, 
if  they  looked  back  only  a  year  or  two, 
they  would  find  all  the  party  to  which  noblu 
Lords  opposite  belonged  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  And  when  they  looked  to  such 
men  as  Huskisson  and  Pitt,  and  even  Ri- 
curdo,  they  found  them  in  the  opposite 
scale.  Indeed,  they  had  no  authorities  in 
favour  of  the  change  but  those  who  had 
been  raised  up  under  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  and  the  parties  whom  they .  had 
frightened  into  proposing  the  measure.  As 
to  the  practical  working  of  this  measure, 
he  would  just  remark,  that  even  if  he  was 
favourable  to  its  prinei])le,  he  should  still 
say  that  the  Bill  itself  would  bo  fatal  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  In 
1825,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  foresaw  a  bad 
harvest  approaching,  ho  proposed  to  let 
out  all  the  corn  in  bond  at  10*.  duty,  the 
price  then  being  15s.  ;  but  so  cautious  was 
he  not  to  bring  out  all  the  grain  in  bond 
upon  the  market,  so  as  materially  to  aifect 
it  all  at  once,  although  the  quantity  in 
bond  did  not  exceed  40(1,000  quartei-s, 
that  his  Bill  provided  for  the  grain  being 
brought  in  by  degrees  at  throe  different 
specified  times.  But  here  no  such  pre- 
cautions were  to  be  used,  and  thus  in  the 
very  working  of  the  measure  it  would  de- 
feat itself.  There  was  one  view  of  this 
question  which  was  regarded  as  exceedingly 
iin])ortant  by  the  advocates  of  this  mea- 
sure. They  talked  constantly'  of  free 
trade,  which  meant  that  they  would  open 
their  ports  to  everybody,  while  nobody  would 
open  their  ports  to  them.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  but  to  enable  foreign 
countries  to  come  into  our  markets,  and 
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■undersell  our  farmers,  traders,  and  manu- 
facturers, while  all  the  time  we  were  pro- 
hibited from  going  into  their  markets, 
which  were  kept  closed  against  us.  He 
would  now  shortly  direct  their  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  Colonies.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  debate  in  that  House  apprehen- 
sions were  stated,  naturally  enough,  as  to  the 
effect  this  measure  would  have  upon  the  Co- 
lonies, especially  Canada  ;  and  a  reference 
was  made  to  a  pressing  letter  from  Earl 
Cathcart,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
Council  was,  that  the  measure  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  one  to  the  interests  of 
Canada.  Now  when  a  Governor  of  the 
Crown  made  a  statement  of  such  a  nature 
as  that,  it  was  a  proof  that  his  convictions 
were  very  strong  upon  the  matter.  The 
noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
however,  in  answer,  stated  that  there  were 
later  advices  from  Canada,  and  that  tho 
Legislature  of  the  country  had  taken  a 
totally  different  view  of  tho  case,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Co- 
lonics from  this  measure.  Now  no  one 
could  doubt  that  such  was  the  belief  of  his 
noble  Friend  ;  that  he  really  did  nut  know 
of  another  despatch  being  in  the  country; 
but  the  ne.xt  morning  there  came  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  Legislature  of  Canada, 
written  of  course  in  much  stronger  lan- 
guage than  the  letter  of  the  Governor,  in 
which  they  expressed  the  great  alarm  they 
entertained  that  this  measure  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  provinces  and  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were 
also  petitions  from  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Toronto,  against 
the  measure.  Last  night  the  noble  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonics  had 
given  some  explanations  to  tho  House  on 
this  subject;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
such  as  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which 
they  entertained  in  reference  to  Canada. 
Canada  was  defensible  against  the  United 
States  and  all  the  world,  if  the  people  were 
in  heart  with  us  ;  but  we  could  only  keep 
that  Colony  by  making  it  its  interest  to 
be  connected  with  us.  Those  who  talked 
of  the  grandeur  and  advantage  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  British  Crown,  must  be 
very  young  indeed  in  knowledge  of  tho 
world;  people  would  not  be  led  away  by  such 
high-sounding  ])hrasc8  ;  for  if  people  sub- 
mitted to  be  governed,  it  must  be  their  in- 
terest. A  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttelton) 
had  said  that  the  Colonies  "  must  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  mother  country  ;"  but  we 
had  enough  of  that  "  must  "  when  we  lost 


our  other  great  Colonies  in  that  quarter, 
not  from  any  desire  to  be  separated  from 
us  originally,  but  because  we  made  it  their 
interest  to  separate.  Nor  was  it  the  value 
of  a  Colony  only  that  was  at  stake;  but  if 
we  lost  it,  there  must  be  a  long  struggle 
and  much  bloodshed.  The  fear  of  the 
Canadians  was,  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  cease  to  be  a  port.  It  was  said  on 
the  previous  night  that  you  could  get  to 
Montreal  at  such  a  price,  and  to  New  York 
at  such  another  price  ;  but  in  the  one  case 
you  were  still  a  long  way  from  the  sea, 
with  the  passage  only  open  for  six  months. 
Nothing  but  the  strongest  convictions 
would  have  induced  him  (Lord  Ashburton) 
to  turn  round  on  the  party  with  whom  ho 
had  cordially  acted  ;  but  their  Lordships 
would  feel  the  importance  of  the  question  ; 
there  was  not  a  point  of  our  Empire  which 
was  not  affected  by  the  decision. 

LoBD  MONTEAGLE  began  by  com- 
plaining that  thenoble  Lord  whohad  just  sat 
down  had  greatly  perverted  the  meaning  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  preceded  him. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  spoken  of  par- 
ticular places  in  England,  in  which,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  possessors  of  the  soil, 
their  duties  towards  their  tenants  were  not 
adequately  perfonnod  ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
had  described  that  statement  of  an  ex- 
cepted case  as  a  general  statement,  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  agricultural  interest.  The 
noble  Lord  had  dealt  in  tlic  same  way  with 
other  remarks  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question,  the 
noble  Lord  had  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  tithes  as  a  burden  upon  land,  and  as  a 
justification  of  protection  to  the  payer  of 
them.  Why,  now  that  tithes  were  com- 
muted, did  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  com,  whether  it 
was  produced  upon  tithe-paying  land  or 
tithe-free  land  ?  Noble  Lords  ought  to  be 
aware  how  they  took  their  stand  upon 
"burdens  on  land;"  it  would  raise  the 
question,  whether  the  charges  complained 
of  were  burdens  on  the  cost  of  production, 
or  on  the  rent  ?  If  the  latter,  the  Corn 
Law  (placed  on  that  footing)  was  simply  a 
protection  to  rent.  Were  tithes  abolished 
to-morrow,  no  one  would  feel  the  relief  but 
the  landlord  :  there  would  be  a  propor- 
tionate rise  in  rents.  On  this  subject  ho 
(Lord  MoMteagle)  would  quote  from  me- 
mory a  passage  in  a  manuscript  pamphlet 
lately  shown  to  him,  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith.  The 
pamphlet  was  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  of  great  political 
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and  ecclesiagtical  excitement — excitement 
adverse  to  the  Church  of  England.  Tko 
passage  ran  thus,  in  substance  : — 

**  We  •ometime*  g«t  ;rmt  iBitruetion  in  ain- 
galar  uxl  nnforanen  wajm  ;  I  got  great  inmnic- 
tioD  one  <Uy  from  going  into  the  itablcs  of  my 
ricclleiit  fripod,  Mr.  I'ickwiok,  who  keeps  the 
While  H»rt  Inn  at  Bath.  It  was  a  period  when 
Uie  great  macadamiiin);  improTenients  were  fruin||; 
on  lUl  orer  ttie  Und.  Wlien  I  entered  the  stables 
I  fiHUid  all  the  horse*  in  the  frreatest  state 
of  oommotion  and  excitement.  '  What  a  time 
for  us  post-horse* !'  said  they :  '  tlie  roads  are 
all  being  macadamiied ;  there  will  be  no  more 
toagfa  gravel,  no  more  deep  ruts  ;  this  is  a  most 
hitaaed  time  for  us.'  Upon  which  an  old  grey 
poater  in  the  comer,  blind  of  one  eve  and  Inme 
of  one  leg,  but  possessed  of  great  ex|M'rience, 
addressing  his  friends  in  the  stable,  said  to  them, 
'  Beloved  quadrupeds,  do  not  exult  unreasonably 
or  hastily  ;  do  not  believe  that  our  biped  roa.^ters 
are  making  all  these  improvements  for  our  sakcs  : 
they  arc  doing  them  for  their  own.  If  the  roads 
'  are  made  smoother  and  more  level,  depend  upon  it 
it  is  only  to  make  us  run  so  much  the  quicker, 
and  carry  so  much  the  heavier  burdens." 
Just  BO  the  repeal  of  the  tithe  would  be 
no  benefit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but 
only  an  advantage  to  the  landlord.  With 
regard,  next,  to  the  constantly  diuiinishiiig 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  the 
manufacturing,  this  was  a  condition  of 
things  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  iuterest  itself.  According  to 
the  census  of  the  population,  it  appeared 
that  in  1811  the  proportion  in  the  hundred 
of  agriculturists  was  35,  and  of  non-agri- 
culturists 65;  in  1821  the  proportion  of 
agriculturists  was  33,  and  of  non-agricul- 
turists 67  ;  in  1831  the  proportion  of  agri- 
culturists was  28,  and  of  non-agriculturists 
72;  and  in  1841  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists hod  fallen  to  22,  while  that  of  the 
non-agriculturists  had  risen  to  78.  The 
result  shown  by  the  returns  he  looked  upon 
as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  every  improvement  which 
took  place  among  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes  reacted  upon  the  agricul- 
turist. Far  from  proving  that  the  agricul- 
turist class  were  lessening  in  value  and 
ini|H>rtance,  it  was  in  his  mind  only  a  proof 
of  their  progress.  Whence  did  this  pro- 
ceed ?  [The  Duke  of  RiciniONii :  From 
protection.]  lie  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  noble  Duke's  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion to  all — to  the  manufacturing  as  well 
as  to  the  landed  classes — was  the  greatest 
possible  fallacy,  and  that  so  far  from  lend- 
ing to  justice,  it  contained  within  itself  the 
element  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Let 
them  take  corn  and  cotton  us  nn  example 
— he  would  not  say  com  nnd  currency. 
iSupposiog  11)  per  ceut.  put  upon  corn  and 


cotton  as  a  protection,  would  that  protec- 
tion operate  equally  in  both  cases  ?  Not 
at  all.  Com  was  not  exported  ;  therefore 
the  price  was  regulated  by  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  the  10  per  cent,  protec- 
tion, if  it  acted  for  any  purpose  at  all,  must 
raise  the  price  of  corn  so  much.  But  how 
was  the  case  with  cotton  ?  All  the  cotton 
inanufacturo  was  not  consumed  in  this 
country  ;  a  great  quantity  was  exported, 
and,  as  there  could  not  be  two  prices  for 
cotton,  the  price  of  cotton  in  this  country 
must  be  regulated  by  the  markets  of  the 
Continent,  nnd  must  fall  to  the  continental 
level;  and  the  ten  per  cent,  was  no  protec- 
tion at  all.  Then,  what  became  of  the 
whole  argument  of  protection  to  all  branches 
of  native  industry  ?  It  had  been  ob.served 
by  some  one,  that  protection  of  all  classes 
was  general  robbery  :  and  he  must  say 
that  he  considered  it  general  nonsense,  lie 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  present  measure 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
greatjexpcriment.  Why,  wa.s  not  nil  legis- 
lation experiment  ?  liut  the  Parliament  in 
adopting  this  Bill  were  not  adopting  an 
untried  principle.  The  principle  had  been 
tried  and  found  to  answer,  nnd  had  been 
supported  by  the  best  authorities,  living 
and  dead.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  referred  to  ancient  statutes; 
nnd  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  oppose  to 
them  statutes  of  a  more  modern  time.  One 
would  look  for  anything  in  ancient  statutes 
rather  than  sound  principles  of  political 
economy.  Trade  was  not  to  be  made  pro- 
sperous by  passing  such  Acts  as  enforced 
the  burying  of  the  dead  in  woollen,  or  which 
rendered  their  Lordships  liable  even  now 
to  penalties  for  not  wearing  metal  buttons 
on  their  coats.  lie  would  read  to  their 
Lordships  the  preamble  of  an  Act  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : — "  That  whereas  it  had 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  several  statutes  in 
reference  to  corn,  flour,  and  several  kinds 
of  victuals,  by  jircventing  a  free  trade  in 
the  same,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage 
their  growth,  nnd  increase  the  price,"  <tc. 
.Such  was  the  prenmble  of  nn  Act  passed  in 
better  times  than  were  those  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  ,Stanley).  This  was 
on  Act  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  intemal  trade  in  com.  [Lonl 
Stanley:  Hear,  hear!]  Tme,  it  was  to 
remove  restrictioni'  on  the  internal  trade  ; 
but  the  j)reanilile  showed  that  all  the  mis- 
chief was  done  by  [(reventing  a  free  trade. 
As  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  looked 
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for  autboritj,  he  would  also  state  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  observed — "  Why,  Sir,  you  speak 
like  a  savage  ;  would  you  prevent  a  man 
from  buying  food  in  the  cheapest  market  ?" 
The  authority  of  Mr.  Iluskisson  had  been 
a])peaied  to  ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  that  statesman's  authority  could 
be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  corn.  No  doubt,  his 
mind  had  varied  at  different  periods  on  the 
subject ;  but  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
1830,  and  which  contained  the  ultimate 
statement  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  matured 
judgment,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  (the  corn)  laws  might 
be  repealed  without  affecting  the  landed 
interest,  while  the  people  would  be  relieved 
fi-ora  their  distresses.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  objected  to  a  series 
of  experiments  being  carried  on.  Why, 
the  history  of  the  Com  Laws  was  the  his- 
tory of  a  series  of  experiments.  In  181o, 
when  the  Parliament  was  strongly  agricul- 
tural, protection  for  agriculture  was  ob- 
tained :  but  did  it  serve  agriculture  ? 
Why,  in  1822,  the  whole  country,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Corn  Bill,  was  in  state 
of  distress.  [A  cry  of  "  That  was  after 
the  alteration  of  the  currency."]  Well, 
if  noble  Jjords  said  that  it  was  the  altera- 
tion of  the  currency  that  caused  the  dis- 
tress, were  they  prepared  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  Bill  which  altered  the  cur- 
rency ?  But  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1821  the  Currency  Bill  was  not  put 
forward  as  the  cause  of  the  distress,  neither 
was  it  in  the  speeches  made  in  Parliament. 
In  place  of  benefiting  the  agriculturists, 
the  Corn  Bill  of  1815  then  did  the  agri- 
culturists much  mischief.  In  1822  the 
agriculturists  had  a  new  Bill,  which  did 
them  no  benefit,  and  they  came  again  to 
Parliament  for  protection  in  1 826.  Again, 
in  1836,  they  complained  of  distress  ;  and, 
in  1842,  they  got  a  new  Bill  :  notwith- 
standing which,  in  1845  a  noble  Lord  de- 
clared that  the  tenantry  had,  during  the 
past  year,  lost  a  great  deal  of  capital  and 
property.  Such  was  the  history  of  pro- 
tection. But  it  might  be  asked,  if  the 
system  of  protection  had  not  benefited  the 
agriculturists,  what  harm  had  it  done  to 
any  other  class  ?  He  believed  that  a 
Ticious  system  of  this  nature  benefited  no 
parties  whatever;  for  while  it  held  out  false 
hopes  to  the  agriculturists,  its  effects  with 
regard  to  other  branches  of  the  community 
were  most  mischievous.     Uis  noble  Friend 


opposite  said  that  this  system  had  pro- 
duced a  greater  equality  of  price  than  had 
before  existed  ;  but  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
was  prepared  to  show  that,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  restricted  the  supplies  of  corn, 
they  occasioned  fluctuation  of  price.  If 
Norfolk  was  governed  by  one  system  of 
corn  laws,  and  Lincolnshire  by  another, 
it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
fluctuation  of  prices  in  each  of  those  coun- 
ties than  there  was  at  present ;  and  why 
should  not  the  same  result  follow  the  dif- 
ference of  com  laws  between  Russia  and 
America  and  this  country  ?  Uis  noble 
Friend  opposite  had  stated  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1814,  with  reference  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  "  steady  prices  were  never 
produced  by  restriction.  Apply  the  doc- 
trine of  restriction  to  any  one  county  of 
England,  and  it  will  be  found  that  doing 
so  will  not  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the 
prices  in  each  particular  county.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  of  bread  will  be  alter- 
nately high  and  low,  as  there  is  a  bad  or 
good  harvest  in  each  particular  spot." 
The  nohle  Lord  added,  "  What  the  whole 
of  England  is  to  any  particular  county  in 
England,  so  exactly  in  this  respect  is  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  the  whole  of  England." 
lie  thought  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  Lord's  high  authority 
on  this  point.  There  was  another  subject  to 
which  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  wished  to  refer 
— that  of  our  dependency  for  supplies  of 
food  upon  foreign  countries.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  a  dependence  upon  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  food  might  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger  ;  but  it  was  a 
danger  to  which  we  were  now  pre-emi- 
nently exposed.  If,  however,  we  made 
our  laws  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  should 
render  foreign  countries  dependent  upon 
us.  Under  our  present  system,  we  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  corn  abroad,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  supply  of  this 
country;  but  we  could  not  do  without  it  at 
intervals.  His  noble  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  seemed  to  think  that  for  the  last 
three  years  we  had  done  without  foreign 
corn  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  although 
during  the  last  year  we  had  not  re- 
quired a  large  supply  of  corn,  we  had 
received  very  considerable  importations 
during  the  last  three  years.  His  noble 
Friend  would  not  deny  that,  taking 
decennial  periods,  we  required  more  and 
more  foreign  corn  ;  but  we  did  not  en- 
courage the  foreign  producer  to  grow  for 
our  niarkct,  for  we  only  took  his  supplies 
when  we  wanted  them.     By  rendering  fo- 
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reisers  dependent  upon  us  for  the  sale  of 
their  prodiiee,  we  should  do  much  to  insure 
tlic  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  ;  hut 
our  jirc'sent  system,  n«  ho  hod  said,  di»- 
courneed  them  from  growing  corn,  and  led 
them  to  view  our  arrangements  with  sus- 
picion. Ue  must  confess  that  he  had  not 
expected  to  hear  from  any  noble  Lord 
during  this  discussion  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  sliding  scale,  coupled  with  an  invi- 
tation to  those  who  were  fnends  of  a  fixed 
duty  to  resist  the  present  Bill ;  but  his 
noble  Friend  the  late  .Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  who  had  come  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  party,  had  se- 
lected as  the  heraldic  badge  of  his  banner 
the  sliding  scale.  He  (Lord  Monteagle) 
lK?licved,  however,  from  the  experience 
they  had  of  the  effect  of  the  sliding  scale, 
which  was  mischievous  to  the  farmer, 
to  the  consumer,  to  the  trader,  and 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  no  indi- 
vidual would  bo  found  ready  to  come 
forward  and  pin  his  faith  upon  the  ope- 
ration of  that  system.  It  had  been  said 
tliot  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships 
would  be  most  injurious  to  Ireland  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  the  interests  of  that 
country  would  suffer,  ony  more  than  those 
of  England,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  entire  freedom  of  trade  in  corn,  lie  be- 
lieved the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to 
diminish  fluctuation  of  price  ;  and  of  all 
things  fluctuation  of  price  was  most  preju- 
dicial to  Ireland,  lie  was  glad  to  observe 
that  all  those  noble  Lords  who  had  referred 
to  the  distress  existing  in  that  country  had 
done  so  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  had  evinced 
the  strongest  desire  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
sure calculated  for  their  relief.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  during  the  discussion.^ 
upon  the  Corn  Bill,  some  persons  had  been 
betrayed  into  expressions  upon  this  subject, 
which,  on  calm  reflection,  they  would  not 
have  used.  They  had  heard  of  the  hum- 
hug  of  Irish  famine  ;  they  had  been  told 
that  no  one  relied  on  the  talcs  of  Irish  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  had  been  intimated  that  the 
cry  of  Irish  famine  had  been  raised  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  this  mca- 
•ure.  Now  he  (Lord  Monteagle),  as  one 
who  was  conversant  with  the  condition  of 
many  district*  in  Ireland,  especially  with 
the  southern  portion  of  that  country,  must 
remind  their  LonlHliips  that  it  did  not  fol- 
low, because  they  received  very  fovourable 
accounts  of  the  crops  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, that  great  distress  might  not  prevail 
iu  otltur  districts.     There  hud  beeu  deep 


distress  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  was  bound,  in 
justice  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
say,  that  he  believed  it  was  owing  to  their 
early  and  ]irudent  interposition  that  the 
distress  had  not  been  more  visible.  He 
would  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the 
distress  recently  existing  in  Ireland  had 
been  much  more  severe  than  at  any  former 
period  within  their  Lordships'  kiiowlwlge. 
It  had  been  said,  over  and  over  again,  that 
in  all  our  commercial  measures  the  conces- 
sions were  made  by  this  country,  and  that 
we  got  nothing  from  foreign  countries  in 
return.  But  was  not  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  likely  to  be  followed  by  other  na- 
tions ?  In  a  despatch,  dated  May  .30, 
1824,  written  by  Mr.  Addington,  our  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  to  Mr.  Canning,  it 
was  stated  that  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  was  adduced  by  both  parties  in  fa- 
vour of  or  against  a  system  of  protection. 
Mr.  Addington,  however,  emphotically  a«ld- 
ed,  that  if  no  restriction  on  tlie  importation 
of  foreign  corn  had  existed  in  Europe  ge- 
nerally, and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  ho 
had  little  doubt  the  Tariff  would  never 
have  passed  through  either  House  of  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States.  The  Prussian 
Government  had  declared  to  Mr.  Canning 
that  our  corn  and  timber  duties  were  an 
obstacle  to  trade  with  this  country.  With 
respect  to  the  price  of  corn  imder«  system 
of  free  importation,  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
had  never  anticipated  a  great  reduction. 
That  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  also  that  of  Lord  Sydenham. 
When  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  ho  had 
pledged  himself,  on  the  hustings  at  Man- 
chester, to  a  free  trade  in  com,  he  said, 
"  What  I  think  you  will  have  will  be  a 
steadier  trade."  Mr.  Ashworth  said,  it 
was  not  the  cheapness  of  corn  and  other 
produce  that  was  wanted,  but  freedom  of 
trade.  A  mist  lay  over  the  destinies  of 
nations  that  the  human  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate. This  country  was  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  great  revulsions  in  trade  ;  and, 
although  we  had  been  hitherto  blessed  by 
prosperity,  the  times  of  calamity  must 
come.  Ho  called  upon  their  Lordships  not 
to  continue  to  j)lace  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion which  permitted  the  people  to  refer 
their  calamities  to  laws  made  by  the  Legis- 
loture.  If  the  harvests  were  had,  let 
them  say  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  but  let  not  the  people  attribute 
their  sufferings  to  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  legislation  of  a  class  who  were 
Bup|)osed  to  have  a  pecuniary  benefit  in 
muiutaining  their  own  laws.     lie  did  uut 
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say  that  this  measure  would  protect  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  from  va- 
riations and  reverses  ;  but  he  would  say. 
that  it  would  diminish  the  chances  of  those 
variations,  and  that  they,  as  legislators, 
would  cease  to  be  responsible  for  them 
when  they  gave  to  trade  its  fullest  scope. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  it  was 
not  ray  intention  to  have  addressed  a  word 
to  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, after  having  trespassed  upon  your 
attention  at  such  length  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  nor  would  I  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down,  which  have  been  so  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  roc,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all 
preparation,  without  a  note  of  any  kind, 
without  a  single  document  to  refer  to,  still 
I  think  1  should  not  be  justified  if  I  were 
to  permit  a  single  day  or  a  single  hour  to 
pass  without  otfcring  an  immediate  reply 
to  some  statements  of  my  noble  Friend. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  confess  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  satisfaction  to  me,  that  in  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  the  men  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address,  and  opposed  by  the 
antagonists  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  on 
this  occasion  to  meet,  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  to 
answer  the  statements  which  I  made  to 
your  Lordships  on  the  25th  of  May  last, 
from  the  period  when  we  discussed  for 
three  days  the  original  proposition  of  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  till  the  speech 
which  ray  noble  Friend  has  now  made, 
after  an  interval  of  considerably  more  than 
a  fortnight;  and  1  confess,  my  Lords,  it  is 
an  additional  gratification  I  feel  that  my 
noble  Friend,  in  professing  now  to  reply 
to  a  speech  made  three  weeks  ago,  has 
touched  but  upon  a  very  small,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  very  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  it.  But,  so  far  as 
he  has  touched  upon  it,  he  shall  not  have 
to  wait  for  a  fortnight,  nor  even  a  week, 
for  his  reply.  My  noble  Friend  touched 
upon  one  statement,  which  bo  supposes 
I  made  in  reference  to  the  authorities  which 
were  brought  to  hear  upon  the  subject  of 
protection  in  general.  Now.  my  noble 
Friend  and  others,  whose  remarks  I  do 
not  notice  because  they  were  made  out  of 
this  House,  stated  that  1  relied  for  my 
defence  upon  the  measures  introduced  into 
the  Parliament  of  Edward  IV.  My  Lords, 
you  heard  the  statements  I  did  make.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  state<l, 
that  from  the  earliest  period  of  British  his- 
tory the  principle  acted  upon  in  this  coun- 


try had  not  been  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion. I  stated  the  very  contrary  had  been 
the  case,  and  I  quoted  the  preamble  of  the 
Statute  of  Edward  IV.  to  show  that  since 
the  time  of  Edward  IV. — and  that  was  all 
the  allusion  I  made  to  that  statute — not  only 
had  protection  been  the  principle  adopted 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  but  that  it  had 
been  acted  upon  without  intermission  to 
the  present  time  ;  that  that  principle  had 
been  recognised,  sanctioned,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
during  the  whole  of  that  long  period.  Such 
was  the  reference  which  I  made  to  the 
Statute  of  Edward  IV.,  being  a  very  small 
part  of  the  authority  which  I  brought  to 
bear  on  this  question.  But  how  does  my 
noble  Friend  meet  me  ?  lie  brings  for- 
ward another  authority  ;  and,  my  Lords, 
what  authority  ?  The  preamble  of  a  later 
statute.  The  preamble  he  alludes  to 
states,  that  whereas  it  was  found  from  ex- 
perience that  restraint  had  been  laid  in 
several  statutes  upon  meal,  flour,  milch 
cows,  <kc.,  which  had  a  tendency  to  discou- 
rage their  growth,  and  to  prevent  freedom 
of  trade,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  these 
commodities.  And  this,  said  my  noble 
Friend,  is  an  authority  in  favour  of  universal 
free  trade,  and  of  the  present  Corn  Bill. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  statute  to  which 
this  is  a  preamble  ?  Does  it  regard  foreign 
trode.  No.  [•'  Hear!"]  No;  I  say  it  only 
relates  to  our  internal  trade.  And  the 
preamble  goes  on  to  recite  that  if  such  sta- 
tutes were  put  in  operation  it  would  bring 
great  distress  on  the  populotion  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  on 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  It 
then  goes  on  to  repeal  the  Acts  against 
forestalling,  regrating,  or — in  short,  my 
Lords,  the  statute  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  Act  removing  vexatious  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  the  internal  trade  of 
this  country  ;  and  yet  my  noble  Friend 
brings  it  forward  as  an  argument  against 
our  taking  those  precautions  which  our 
ancestors  have  taken  against  our  freedom 
of  trade  being  a  one-sided  freedom.  My 
noble  Friend  is  for  sacrificing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  wo  at  present  possess,  or 
which  we  are  likely  to  obtain,  on  the 
ground  that  we  shall  obtain  corresponding 
advantages  from  the  Legislature  of  foreign 
countries.  When  my  noble  Friend  used 
the  preamble  of  that  Bill  as  an  argument, 
he  should  recollect  that  it  applied  to  a 
state  of  things  over  which  we  had  perfect 
control — to  parties  amenable  to  our  laws, 
and  interested  in  our  institutions,  and  not 
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to  foreigners,  who  were  perfectly  inJppenJ- 
ent  of  UK.  He  caniiut  legitimately  briug 
Ruch  an  argument  to  bear  upon  a  syatcra 
where,  although  one  party  may  be  brought 
perfectly  under  our  control,  it  is  perfectly 
optional  with  the  other,  who  is  quite  be- 
yond our  reach,  to  receive  or  reject  our 
terms.     I  had  the   misfortune  not  to  bu 

Jireseut  when  a  right  rov.  Prelate  (the 
iishop  of  Oxford)  niodo  an  allu.sion  to  my 
Bpeoch.  I  understand  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late talked  of  the  importance  of  going 
back  in  matters  of  legislation  to  a  state  of 
nature ;  and  my  noble  Friend  o|)posite 
(Lord  Montcagle)  said  that  restriction 
ought  to  be  the  exception,  not  tho  rule, 
in  our  system  of  legislation. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  :  As  my  no- 
ble Friend  was  not  in  tho  Ilouse  when  I 
spoke,  I  may  as  well  repeat  what  I  said, 
and  which  was,  that  we  should  interrupt 
the  course  of  legislation  which  nature 
seemed  to  recommend  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  restriction  ought  not  to  be  used 
except  upon  some  plain  and  inevitable 
necessity. 

Lonu  STANLEY:  My  noble  Friends 
about  me  were  under  a  different  impres- 
sion as  to  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
stated.  Ilowever,  I  am  bound  to  take  his 
explanation  as  correct.  But  I  suppose  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  will  admit  this  to  be  his 
meaning — that  the  nearer  we  approximate 
to  a  state  of  nature  in  our  legislation,  the  bet- 
ter. [  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  :  Ileor !  ]  Very 
well ;  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  worid  will 
not  consent  to  act  upon  this  approximation 
to  a  state  of  nature.  There  arc  a  great 
many  things  in  which  we  cannot  approxi- 
mate to  a  state  of  nature.  In  our  cloth- 
ing, for  instance — for  if  such  an  approxi- 
mation were  possible,  it  might  not  be  de- 
cent. Voltaire  somewhere  says — "  Cenest 
pa*  lelon  la  nature,  cependant  je  parte  let 
culottct."  We  are  not  in  a  state  of  nature 
— our  whole  system  is  artificial.  We  impose 
restraints  upon  personal  liberty  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large  ;  we  are 
constantly  obliged  to  depart  from  that 
standard  of  purity — from  that  original  stole 
of  nature  so  strongly  commended  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  We  have  graaually 
departed  from  it  since  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world;  and  I  do  not  think  it  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  legislation  to  attempt  to 
recur  to  it.  But  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
■ays,  wo  should  approach  it  as  closely  as 
we  can.  Granted,  when  we  can  bring  all 
those  who  come  within  the  working  of  our 
■ystem  uudcr  our  control :  but  your  Lord- 
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ships  must  remember  that  wc  are  legis- 
lating for  flesh  and  blood,  not  for  Utopia. 
Different  countries  will  have  separate,  or 
it   may  be  adverse,    interests — they  have 
other  laws,  interests,  and  objects  ;  and  for 
you  to  say  we  will  enter  upon  a  state  of 
nature,  but   allow  everybody  <'lse  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  wear  a  defensive  ar- 
mour,  appears   to  me  to  be   placing    tho 
former  in  tho  greatest  possible  disadvan- 
tage towards  the  latter.     That  is  a  state 
of  things,  an   Utopian  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, which  never  will  be  arrived  at.     Mr. 
Owen,   in  his    system   of   ]>aralIelogr.inis, 
could  not  arrive  at  it.     Mr.  Owen  would 
have  each  man  work  for  tho  advantage  of 
his  neighbours,  and  not  to  be  actuated  by 
any  selfish  interests.     Mr.   Owen  demon- 
strated that  if  the  world  would  but  consent 
to  act  upon  bis  system  of  ])arallelograms, 
one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  other,  man- 
kind   would    be    more    prosperous.     This 
sounded  tolerably  in  theory;  but  when  peo- 
ple found  they  were  not  working  for  them- 
selves they  would  not  work  at  ail.     These 
Utopian   schemes   sounded  very  well,   but 
they  would   not   work.     It  was  just   like 
the  man  who  invented  the  most  ingenious 
and  beautiful  machine  on  earth,  but  omitted 
to  provide  for  the  impediments  of  friction 
— or  like  the  person  who  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  projectiles,  but  forgot  to  take  into 
account  the  resistance  of  air,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  gravitation.     You  must  not  look 
to  what  is  good  in   the  abstract,  but  to 
what  is  practically  desirable  ;    and   as  fo- 
reign  countries   will   not    agree   in   your 
scheme,  it  falls  to  the  ground.     My  noble 
Friend  referred  to  Dr.  Johnson;  but  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  ought  to  be   recollected,  spoke 
in  177G,  when  tho  state  of  the  public  bur- 
dens  was   very  different  from   what   it   is 
now.     A  system  of  free  trade  there  may 
be,  but  not  with  safety  to  the  State,  when 
there  is  800,000,000i.   of  debt.     My  no- 
ble  Friend   referred   to  a   speech   of  Mr. 
Iluski.sson's,    who    said,    the    Corn    Laws 
could  not  bo  maintained.      I  do  not  recol- 
lect Mr.  lluskisson's  words;  but  what  he 
said  I  think  wns,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  taxation,  they  could  not  be  maintained. 
My  noble  Friend  then  expressed  surprise 
that  1  should  have  ventured  to  take  up  tho 
defence  of  the  sliding  scale;  but  the  noble 
Lord  bos  not  in  any  way  shown  that  the 
sliding  scale   is  pernicious  either   as    re- 
gards the  fluctuation  of  the  price  or  the 
dcamess  of  foo<l.      lie  said  that  the  slid- 
ing scale  had  been  given  up;  but  ho  made 
the  assiuiiption  without  reason.     The  no- 
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ble  Lord  asserted  that  the  sliding  scale 
must  produce  great  fluctuations  of  price. 
Now  I  say  that  the  sliding  scale  ought 
to  be  judged  not  by  what  it  "must  do" 
but  what  it  has  done.  I  thought  that 
I  had  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that 
it  had  prevented  fluctuation  and  ensured 
steadiness;  and  I  cannot  see,  therefore, 
upon  what  grounds  the  noble  Lord 
should  assume  the  reverse.  But  the 
noble  Lord  wont  further :  he  said  that 
foreign  nations  would  fall  in  with  the  free- 
trade  scheme.  But  he  did  not  say  what 
advance  had  been  made  in  this  reciprocity 
system  with  other  countries.  My  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  hold  out  any  encouraging  expecta- 
tions. I  took  the  liberty  of  showing  the 
House  a  few  nights  ago,  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  which,  so  far  from  holding  out 
any  prospect  of  a  relaxation  in  their  tariff', 
he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the 
free  admission  of  their  bread  stuffs  into 
this  country,  and  proved  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  more  and  more  exclude  Eng- 
lish manufactures  from  American  markets. 
Prussia  has  not  reduced  the  duties  on  the 
cotton  and  hardware  of  this  country,  be- 
cause our  Tariff'  has  been  relaxed  in  fa- 
vour of  her  com  and  timber.  Our  Legis- 
lature has  reduced  the  duties  on  timber; 
but,  so  far  as  reciprocity  is  concerned,  we 
have  nothing  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon;  nothing  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  relaxation  of  protection  will  lead 
to  that  delightful  state  of  nature  to  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  alluded.  I  be- 
lieve 1  have  adverted  to  the  more  promi- 
nent points  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech ; 
but  while  I  am  on  my  legs,  I  will  refer  to 
one  or  two  statements  which  have  been 
made,  to  my  great  surprise,  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  and  also  to  some  statements 
made  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  with  respect  to  the 
colonial  part  of  the  question.  I  heard  with 
great  surprise  from  my  noble  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  the 
only  advantage  of  having  Colonies  is  an 
outlet  for  our  surplus  population :  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance 
whether  the  mother  country  should  have 
their  commerce  under  her  control — whe- 
ther there  should  be  a  shipping  trade  be- 
tween them,  wliich  would  serve  as  a  nur- 
sery for  her  seamen,  as  a  means  of  employ- 
ing their  population — as  a  market  for  their 
goods  which  was  not  at  the  caprice  of  a 
foreign  rival — all  these  things  my  noble 
Vol.  IL 


Friend  regarded  as  comparatively  trifling. 
The  grea"t  thing,   according  to  his  (Lord 
Lyttelton's)  theory,  was  to  have  an  outlet 
for   the    surplus    popidation.     If  he    will 
look  on   it   solely  in  that   light,    I  would 
say,  cast  off  the  Colonies  altogether;  for, 
if   that   be  all   they  are  useful  for,   they 
are  an   incumbrance    rather   than  an  ad- 
vantage.    The   surplus  population    would 
find  outlets  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
any   other   country  blessed  with  a  fertile 
soil  and  a  fine  climate,  even  though  those 
countries  might  not  be  willing  to  fall  into 
that  state  of  nature  to  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  has  alluded.     I  do  not  know 
how   the   colonists    will  like  the  designa- 
tion which  my  noble  Friend  has  given  their 
territories — an  outlet  for  the  surplus  popu- 
lation.    They  may,  perhaps,  think,  that 
as  they  are  so  valueless  to  this  country, 
they  may  as  well  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  impose  a  duty  of  35 
or  50  per  cent,  on  our  goods.     Noble  Lords 
calculate  with  great  confidence  on  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Colonies  in  this  measure; 
but  in  my  opinion  you  had  better  wait  a 
little  for  more  certain  intelligence.     Let 
us  wait   imtil  wc   see  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression  of  the  people   of   Canada,   and 
until  the   opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country    are    constitutionally    expressed. 
The   Government  propose  a  great  and  a 
hazardous  experiment;  they  are  doubtful 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people, 
but   yet   will  not  defer  the  passing  of  it 
until  the  arrival  of  the  next  Canadian  mail. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Government 
is   serious  in  calling  upon  this   House  to 
force  through  it  so  vast  and  important  a 
scheme,   and  in  the  same  breath  declare 
they  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not 
knowing  what  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Canada  may  be,  who,  for  aught 
the  Government  knows,  may  have  changed 
their  opinion  as  rapidly  as  some  of  your 
Lordships  have  changed  yours.    Then  my 
noble  Friend  seems  to  think  that  Lord  Cath- 
cart  is  not  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
measure  will  be  so  ruinous  as  he  has  before 
expressed  himself.     If  that  be  so,  lot  us 
have  the  statement  of  Lord  Cathcart.     It 
is  right  we  should  know  what  his  opinion 
really  is.     Then,  have  Ministers  consulted 
Lord  Metcalfe  ?  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, in  favour  of  general  free  commercial 
policy;  and  if  they  have  not  consulted  him, 
they  have  failed  in  that  which  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  have  done.     We  have 
heard  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Canada  upon  the  subject ;  the  opin- 
XX 
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ion  °  also  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
OoMral  of  Canada,  exprossod  in  their 
nbeea  in  the  Asaeniblj,  as  rcprcAoutativcs 
of  the  people;  and  they  tliink  that  thia 
measoro  in  fraught  with  ruin  to  Canada, 
and  that  if  it  is  paoied  ikaj  will  have  no 
resource  but  in  free  trade,  and  of  throwinj^ 
themaelTea,  commercially,  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  United  States.  As  regards  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  I  fully  agree  in  opin- 
ion with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Monteagle),  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  will  have  no  effect  in  healing  the 
distresses  that  at  present  exist  in  that 
country.  The  noble  Lord  gives  great 
credit  to  the  Government  for  the  measures 
they  have  taken  to  supply  Ireland  with  la- 
hour  and  foot!  ;  hut  they  are  temporary  and 
palliative,  and  not  permanent  or  effective 
measures.  Tho  distress  in  Ireland  does 
not  arise  from  the  deamoss  of  provisions, 
but  from  tho  want  of  permanent  employ- 
ment ;  it  is  tho  want  of  employment  that 
eaoses  the  groat  destitution  that  exists 
amongst  the  labouring  classes.  Tho  greater 
portion  of  tho  landed  proprietors  of  that 
country  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their  es- 
tates, they  have  them  so  heavily  mort- 
gaged ;  which  also  prevents  their  being 
able  to  reduce  their  rents,  or  give  their  la- 
bourers employment.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships, then,  how  can  this  measure  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of?  You  are  about  to 
introduce  a  law,  which  must  havo  the 
effect,  more  or  less,  of  reducing  the  price 
of  com,  and  which,  I  believe,  must  also 
tend  to  increase  fluctuation,  to  cause  a 
great  influx  at  one  time,  and  a  great  scar- 
city at  another.  My  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site, who  professed  to  answer  tho  speech 
of  my  noble  Friend  near  mc,  thought  it 
•drisablc  to  abstain  from  noticing  tho  di- 
lemma into  which  this  measure  will,  in  this 
way,  bring  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  tho  subject  of  class  legisla- 
tion. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  said,  that  he  thought  no  re- 
ference ought  to  be  made  to  the  right  rov. 
Bench  on  the  subject  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  the 
lowering  of  tho  incomes  of  the  landlords  is 
not  a  matter  of  iiimple  injury  to  them,  and 
that  the  lowering  of  wages  is  not  a  matter 
of  simple  injury  to  the  labouring  classes, 
but  that  it  is  a  general  injury  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  So,  in  like  manner,  tho 
lowering  of  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 
Clergy  is  not  a  private  but  a  public  in- 
jury, and  is  not  to  bo  considered  merely 
m»  a  diminution    affecting   the   paroohiid 


Clergy  alone.  If  tho  Commutation  Tithe 
Bill  had  not  taken  place,  the  Clergy  would 
have  been  infinitely  greater  sufferers  by 
tho  introduction  of  this  measure.  If  a 
commutation  of  tithes  had  not  taken  place, 
a  double  injury  would  now  be  inflicted 
upon  tho  Clergy.  As  they  would  havo 
hcnefite<l  by  an  increase  of  tillage,  so  in 
an  equal  proportion  they  must  have  suf- 
fered by  a  diminution.  Therefore,  1  say, 
that  although  this  Bill  will  inflict  a  great 
injury  upon  the  parocliial  Clergy,  it  is  not 
by  reason  of  the  commutation  of  tithes 
having  taken  place;  for  if  that  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  injury  would  have  been  much 
greater.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right 
rev.  Bench  is  above  the  danger  of  being 
unduly  influenced  ;  yet  I  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  parochial  Clergy  and  the  Members  of 
that  Bench  who  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Church.  The  parochial  Clergy  are  de- 
pendent for  their  incomes  upon  the  price 
of  com;  but  the  right  rev.  Bench  havo 
all  a  fixed  salary.  The  parochial  Clergy's 
income  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  prico 
of  com;  whilst  the  right  rev.  Prelates  re- 
oeivo  a  fixed  and  definite  sum  of  money, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  that  circumstance  will 
not  in  any  way  actuate  tho  right  rev. 
Bench  in  giving  their  votes  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  only  mention  it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  difference  does  exist. 
What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in 
the  prico  of  corn  by  this  measure  ?  If  the 
price  of  com  should  fall,  then  there  will  be 
a  fall  in  tho  prices  of  other  commodities. 
What  is  to  be  the  result  of  that  ?  Why, 
there  will  be  a  great  advance  in  the  value 
of  money.  There  is  one  interest  which 
will  bo  benefited  by  it.  You  are  about  to 
confer  a  boon  upon  tho  moneyed  interests 
of  this  country.  Have  you  considered  tho 
effect  it  will  havo  upon  your  national 
debt  ?  If  you  raise  the  price  of  money  one- 
fifth,  you  will  increase  the  burdens  upon 
tho  country  in  the  same  proportion.  I 
throw  out  these  remarks,  in  order  that 
your  Lordships  may  not  be  induced  to 
adopt  this  measure  without  thinking  of  the 
effect  it  will  havo  in  increasing  the  bur- 
dens upon  this  country.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  spoke  of  the  great  reduction  that 
would  take  place  in  tho  price  of  bread,  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  wages,  that  was 
likely  to  arise  from  the  passing  of  the 
measure,  and  how  tho  people  had  been  in- 
duced to  expect  that  it  would  be  passed; 
and  as  "  hope  was  the  sweetener  of  the 
evils  of  life,  '  some  hope  would  bo  given 
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them  that  their  wishes  frould  be  realized. 
I  tell  your  Lordships  not  to  give  the  people 
hopes  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  them, 
for  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick;"  and  if  you  held  out  hopes  that  may 
never  be  realized,  you  will  thereby  inflict 
an  injury  that  cannot  easily  be  remedied, 
as  hope  disappointed  leads  to  that  which 
constitutes  a  sense  of  evil.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  that  the  smallest  assistance  to 
these  poor  people  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  them ;  but  he  should  have  gone 
on  to  show  that  you  were  going  to  give 
them  any  at  all.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
labouring  class  will  be  the  first  to  discover 
that  cheap  bread  is  not  a  blessing  but  a 
curse  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  sweet- 
ened hopes  that  are  held  out  to  ihcm  to 
induce  them  to  put  the  cup  to  their  lips. 
My  Lords,  you  say  you  will  bow — and  God 
forbid  that  you  should  not  do  so  ! — to  the 
deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Many  of  you,  however, 
are  about  to  vote  for  this  Bill,  not  that  you 
believe  it  to  bo  necessary,  or  approve  of  its 
principle,  hut  because  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  other  House — you  are  going  to 
vote  against  your  own  judgment;  and  be- 
fore another  twelve  months  has  elapsed, 
you  will  discover  the  error  you  have  com- 
mitted. Do  not  think  that  when  you  pass 
this  Bill,  the  question  is  settled.  You  are 
about  to  pass  it  in  order  that  you  may  get 
rid  of  the  annoyance  of  agitation.  Do  you 
think  that  agitation  can  only  be  on  one  side? 
Do  not  imagine  that  your  conceding  all  to 
one  party,  will  have  the  effect  of  settling 
the  question.  I  tell  you,  that  when  the 
next  election  takes  place — come  when  it 
may — let  the  measure  be  now  carried  par- 
tially or  entire — that  the  entire  question 
will  be  again  renewed.  The  opinions  of 
every  candidate  on  this  measure  will  be 
inquired  into,  and  by  it  they  must  abide. 
You  have  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons — or,  I  should  say,  you 
have  yielded  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons — you  did  not  alter  your  opinions 
— you  have  altered  your  votes.  The  elec- 
tions come  on,  and  the  people  confirm 
their  opinions  of  1841,  and  return  their  re- 
presentatives, who  pass  through  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Bill  repealing  the  measure 
you  are  now  about  to  adopt.  What  will 
you  do  then  ?  Will  you  be  consistent  in 
your  inconsistency,  and  reject  it  ?  Having 
in  184.5  voted  for  protection,  and  in  184G 
voted  against  it — will  you  in  1 847 — should 
a  Bill  bo  sent  up  to  repeal  this  measure — 
will  you  again  vote  as  you  are  uow  about 


to  do  ?  Act,  my  Lords,  npon  your  own 
judgment  and  opinions  boldly — act  upon 
them  in  that  constitutional  sense  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  act — till  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  the  country  are  unmistake- 
ably  expressed — vibrating  from  one  point  of 
the  compass  to  the  other,  according  to  tho 
various  mutations  of  popular  feeling;  those 
manifestations  of  popular  feeling  which 
have  been  so  aptly  represented  by  the  mu- 
tations so  recently  displayed  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Eakl  grey,  who  rose  amid  some  con- 
fusion, said  it  had  already  been  moved  that 
he  should  be  hoard;  and  he  thought  as  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  taunted 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  that  it  required  a 
fortnight's  deliberation  before  they  could 
answer  the  argiunents  ho  used  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  a  noble  Lord,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  his  noble  Friend,  ought  to  ho 
heard  in  reply.  Now,  he  thought  there 
had  been  no  reluctance  to  meet  the  speech 
of  his  noble  Friend.  Tho  very  same  even- 
ing his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  torn  absolutely  to  tatters 

freat  part  of  bis  noble  Friend's  s])ecch. 
Cries  0/  "  Hear !"  ami  "  No ! "]  Accord- 
ing to  tho  best  of  his  judgment  that  was 
the  case;  and  ho  would  fearlessly  ask  tho. 
House  and  tho  country  whether  his  noblo 
Friend's  (Lord  Stanley's)  arguments  had 
not  been  disposed  of.  Could  any  one  who 
had  heard  tho  noblo  Earl  near  him  (tho 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  deny  that  he  hod  proved 
most  conclusively  that  wherever  restric- 
tions had  been  removed,  and  free  importa- 
tion had  been  admitted,  a  great  increase 
and  improvement  in  the  homo  produce  had 
taken  place  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  spoken  in  a  triumphant  air, 
and  said  that  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Monteaglo)  had  fallen  into  a  great 
blunder  by  quoting  the  preamble  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  removing  restrictions,  when  tho  Act  re- 
lates only  to  tho  internal  trade,  and  not  to 
tho  trade  with  foreign  countries.  But  tho 
principle  was  exactly  tho  same,  whether 
they  applied  restrictions  as  between  county 
and  county,  or  between  country  and  coun- 
try. Just  as  it  was  the  interest  of  Middle- 
sex to  have  com  from  Northumberland 
cheap,  so  it  was  the  interest  of  England  to 
have  cheaper  com  from  Poland.  But  the 
argument  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) was,  tliat  we  could  not  enforce  reci- 
procity from  foreign  comitrics,  as  wo  did 
between  county  and  county.  Why,  how- 
ever, did  his  noble  Friend  shrink  from  tho 
X  X  2 
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argumpnt  that  money  was  exactly  like  any 
other  article  of  commerce;  and  thcroforo 
that  not  producing  gold  in  this  country  wc 
should  pay  for  our  com  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  produce  of  British  industry  ?  It 
was  a  new  light  in  the  noble  Lord  that  pro- 
tection was  only  desirable  where  wc  could 
not  have  reciprocity.  [Lord  Stanley  : 
I  never  said  so.]  His  noble  Friend  denied 
baving  used  the  argument;  but  then  in  that 
case  the  preamble  quoted  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Montcagle)  was  applicable, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  marc's  nest 
which  he  hod  discovered,  that  the  preamble 
was  only  applicable  where  we  could  have 
reciprocity  as  between  county  and  county. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
sabject  of  Canada,  had  made  a  good  deal 
of  the  letter  received  from  the  Governor  of 
that  Colony,  and  he  had  also  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  opinions  of  the  late  Governor 
General  of  Canada  should  have  been  made 
known  on  this  subject.  Now  he  was  happy 
to  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
had  a  letter  from  Lord  Metcalfe,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
able  to  come  down  to  that  House  to  state 
his  views  in  favour  of  this  measure.  The 
noble  Lord  had  used  as  one  of  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  sliding  scale,  the 
Btatement  that  it  was  productive  of  steady 
prices;  and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  this, 
ho  compared  the  prices  of  this  country  with 
those  of  foreign  countries;  and  how  did  he 
do  so  ?  In  so  far  as  respected  the  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  he  took  the  Gazette 
averages;  bat  in  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, be  took  the  market  price  of  the  arti- 
cles. Could  anything  bo  more  erroneous 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  ?  And  yet 
his  noble  Friend  founded  an  argument  upon 
the  result.  This  year,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  quality  of  wheat 
was  so  unusually  bad,  that  the  old  wheat 
was  selling  at  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
wheat  of  the  present  year,  the  price  of  the 
new  wheat  at  one  portion  of  the  year  being 
42«.,  while  the  old  wheat  was  84».,  leaving 
the  average  of  63*.  between  the  two  prices. 
The  wheat  of  the  present  year  was  so  bad, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  foreign  wheat 
to  mix  with  it,  and  which  circumstance  no- 
minally kept  down  tlie  prices.  It  also  kept 
foreign  wheat  out  of  the  comitry;  and  thus 
there  was  an  apparent  stcadiiiess  in  the 
prices,  while  the  population  was  suffering 
all  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  sup- 
ply of  bad  wheat.  Nothing  could  be  more 
futile  than  the  attempt  to  show  that  the 


sliding  scale  gave  steadiness  of  price.  In 
fact,  there  could  bo  no  steadiness  of  price 
unless  there  was  encouragement  to  pro- 
duce an  article  in  such  quantity,  that  it 
could  be  laid  up  in  store  for  the  purpose  of 
being  brought  to  market  when  there  was 
danger  of  scarcity.  The  noble  Lord  spoke 
of  the  effects  of  this  measure  on  Ireland; 
and  he  illustrated  his  view  by  saying  that 
Irish  estates  were  generally  heavily  bur- 
dened, and  that  the  landlords  there  had  no 
means  of  contributing  to  the  improvement 
of  their  estates.  Now,  the  present  mea- 
sure could  only  injure  such  landlords  as 
those  in  the  way  of  reducing  their  rents, 
and  thus  the  noblo  Lord  was  led  to 
use  the  old  argument  formerly  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  was  scouted  by  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, that  the  use  of  a  Com  Law  was  to 
raise  rents,  in  order  to  enable  landlords 
to  pay  their  mortgages.  It  was  a  naked 
and  explicit  avowal  of  self-interest  — it  was 
plainly  telling  the  House  to  keep  up  the 
existing  system  of  Com  Laws,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  lond  and  increase 
rents.  Was  thot  the  ground  on  which  his 
noble  Friend  was  prepared  to  go  to  the 
country  with  this  question  ?  Something  of 
the  same  kind  fell  from  him  in  the  course 
of  his  first  speech.  In  alluding  to  what 
was  said  in  the  other  House  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  his  noble  Friend  observed  that 
perhaps  that  Minister  would  find  a  pauper- 
ized aristocracy  as  difficult  to  manage  as 
a  proud  aristocracy.  If  an  agitator  had 
used  this  language — if  it  had  been  said,  in 
effect,  that  rents  depended  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  how  indignant  would  his  noble  Friend 
have  been  ?  But  when  translated  into  its 
proper  meaning,  the  language  of  his  noblo 
Friend  was,  thot  the  Com  Laws  were  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  a  pauperized 
aristocracy.  His  belief  was,  that  if  there 
was  one  part  of  the  Empire  which  would 
gain  more  than  another  by  the  abolition  of 
these  laws,  it  was  Ireland,  as  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  lessen  that  keen  competition  for 
land  which  was  the  great  grievance  of  Ire- 
land, inasmuch  as  by  promoting  manufM- 
tures  in  that  country  it  would  divert  the 
industry  of  the  people  into  other  channels 
besides  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  noble  Lord  had  brought  forwanl  the 
old  argument,  that  cheap  com  would  pro- 
duce lower  wages,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
facts,  that  when  corn  was  cheap  wages 
were  invariably  high.  It  had  been  uni- 
fomily  found  so  in  this  country;  and  ho 
defied  any  noble  Lord  opposite  to  point  out 
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a  country  where  there  was  peace,  order, 
and  security,  in  which  cheapness  of  corn 
was  not  accompanied  with  high  wages.  If 
there  were  no  such  restrictions  as  tliose 
e.xperienced  under  the  serf  system  of  Poland 
or  Russia,  cheap  corn  was  invariably  ac- 
companied with  high  wages.  Indeed,  the 
nohle  Lord  had  himself  said  so.  [Lord 
Staslet  :  No,  I  did  not.]  The  noble 
Lord  had  admitted  this  operation  of  prices, 
if  not  in  words,  yet  in  effect.  The  noble 
Lord  had  been  shown  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  cheap  com  was  produced,  the 
wages  of  labour  were  high.  [Lord  Sta.v- 
LEY  :  Where?]  In  America,  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  other  places. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  would  now 
allow  that  his  speech  had  been  answered. 
[Lord  Stanley  shook  his  head.]  Oh  !  no 
doubt  the  noble  Lord  did  not  think  the 
answer  satisfactory  ;  perlxaps  it  was  less 
satisfactory  to  him  than  to  anybody  in  the 
House  to  hear  it,  coming  unexpectedly  up- 
on him  as  it  did,  when  he  was  in  such 
a  state  of  exultation  and  exaltation  after 
the  success  of  his  able  performance,  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  applause  by  a  most 
numerous  audience,  especially  the  parts 
that  were  most  flimsy,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ear,  but  not  coming  from  the 
brain  to  the  heart ;  adapted  most  skil- 
fully to  catch  that  applause  by  soothing 
every  feeling  that  was  most  boiling  up  in 
the  breasts  of  the  audience,  and  flattering 
every  prejudice  under  which  they  were  not 
labouring,  but  exulting  ;  as  a  sacred  au- 
thority, he  thought,  said,  "  glorying  in 
their  chains."  At  such  a  moment,  it 
must  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  his  noble 
Friend  to  have  the  cup  of  pleasure,  from 
which  lie  was  drinking  deeply,  dashed 
from  his  lips  by  the  little  accident  of  his 
other  noble  Friend  getting  up  and  an- 
swering that  speech.  His  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  had,  point  by  point,  gone 
through  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two;  and  to  these  two  points, 
by  way  of  supplement,  he  was  about  to 
address  their  Lordships.  It  was  with  very 
great  regret  that  he  did  rise  to  speak,  near 
as  it  then  was  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  so  many  must  be  disposed, 
having  gloated  over  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend,  having  exhausted  themselves  with 
rapturous  plaudits,  being  fatigued  in  their 
lungs  and  throats  with  their  exertions,  and 
when  they  must  be  preparing  for  repose, 
as  from  such  a  state  of  excitement  it  was 
necessary  for  them ;  for  from  such  excite- 


ment thej  must  readily  fall  into  collapse 
and  inaction.     But  though  they  must  be 
detained  for  a  short  time  from  their  slum- 
bers, yet  he  must,  as  a  matter  of  honour, 
address  their  Lordships.     He  really  could 
not  excuse  himself  to  their  Lordships  if  he 
did  not,  nor,  indeed,  would  their  Lordships 
at  large  stand  excused;  for  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Stanhope)  had  said  that  they  were 
so  feeble,  so  imbecile,  so  wretched  a  set, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  answer  the  for- 
mer speech  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan- 
ley).    That  he   (Lord   Stanley)  had   not 
heard  what  he  considered  to  be  an  answer 
to  it  was  plain,  from  the  fact  that  in  his 
own  observations  he  had  carefully  avoided 
making  an  allusion  to  any  one  of  those 
answers  which  had  recurred  at  the  time 
he  made  his  speech.     His  noble  Friend, 
intoxicated  with  the  success  of  that  for- 
mer  speech,   and   not   having  recovered, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  his 
sober  senses,  he  must  now  be  content  to 
hear  somewhat — Whitsuntide  being  come, 
Pentecost  being  fully  come,  and  the  time 
of  tongues  having  arrived,  when   nobody 
could  be  expected  to  be  silent — ^yet  now 
ventured    to    say  that    no    one    had    at- 
tempted to  answer   his    speech    imtil   to- 
night,   after     a    fortnight's    preparation. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  did  recollect, 
what  but  for  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  he 
might  otherwise  have  forgotten  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  speeches,  that  not  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed — that  not  a  moment  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  away,  when  he  himself  (Lord 
Brougham)  rose  and  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  reply  to  his  nohle  Friend.     It 
might  bo  said  that  his  answer  was  insuffi- 
cient: but  why  insufficient  ?  It  was  shorter 
by  an  hour  or  two  than  his  noble  Friend's 
speech,  he  admitted;  but  why?    Was  it  be- 
cause ho  thought  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend   unanswerable  ?      Very  much   the 
reverse.     No  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
going  more  fully  into  the  matter  by  his 
nohle  Friends  below  going  away.     They 
heard  the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend,  and 
then  they  retired.     It  was  not  to  he  sup- 
posed he  would  seek  to  convince  those  al- 
ready convinced;  arguments  were  intended 
to  convince  opponents,  but  the  opponents 
had  disappeared  ;  and  if  on  that  occasion 
his  noble  Friend  was  not  fully  answered, 
then  it  was  no  fault  of  his.     He  had  gone 
over  his   able  arguments   shortly  because 
of  the  reason  just  assigned  ;  but  he  had 
spoken  at  the  moment,  and  not  after  any 
delay   at  all.     But  now,  there  were  two 
points  wltich  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had 
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omUtcid  to  notice,  and  to  which  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  felt  compelled  jiut  to  direct 
tlieir  Lordships'  attention  hy  way  of  supple- 
ment. The  first  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary hallucinations — but  that  was 
too  argnmcntativo  a  term — one  of  the  most 
outrageous  blunders  he  ercr  heard  upon 
any  political  matter ;  he  would  not  say 
"  political  economy,"  because  noble  Lonls 
professed  it  to  bo  tlieir  qualification  for  this 
discussion  that  they  knew  nothing  of  poli- 
tical economy:  a  right  rev.  Prelate  had  done 
M  that  night.  With  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  acutcncss  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Stanley),  and  his  quickness  in  perceifing 
the  absurdity  of  any  other  man's  absurd  ar- 
guments, he  (Lord  Brougham)  marvelled 
beyond  expression  at  the  blunder  he  was 
about  to  mention,  and  he  had  communicated 
his  wonder  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  who  partook  of  it.  The 
noble  Lord  began,  "  There  is  to  be  a  fall 
in  tlie  price  of  com."  That  was  always 
assamea  ;  but  nothing  was  so  convenient 
as  begging  the  question,  especially  upon 
a  subject  of  nicely  balanced  evidence  and 
greatly  disputed  fact.  Always  beg  the 
question.  Some  begged  it  gently,  cunning- 
ly, slyly;  you  would  think  they  were  quietly 
arguing,  when  out  flashed  upon  you  at  last 
what  they  had  been  doing,  namely,  assum- 
ing the  very  thing  in  dispute  all  the  while. 
Others  did  it  in  a  more  open,  avowed, 
■turdy  manner,  and  were  what  you  would 
call  sttirdy  beggars.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  wat  generally  of  the  gen- 
tler kind,  and  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
Said  he,  "  There  will  be  a  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  corn  ;  and,  if  com  falls,  the 
money  price  of  every  other  commodity  will 
fall  too.  Now,  the  value  of  the  currency 
riaea  aa  the  value  of  commodities  falls." 
Oraated.  "  Then,"  cries  he,  "  if  the 
Taluo  of  money  rises,  look  to  it,  you  who 
hare  800,000.0001.  of  debt."  God  forbid 
aar  ono  should  deny  that !  that  was  not 
"hogging  tbo  question."  But  then  came 
the  oonsoqueneo — '•  because  the  price  of 
eommodities  will  fall  one-fifth,  and  the  va- 
lue of  money,  therefore,  will  rise  one  fifth, 
yon  win  have  added  a  fifth  to  all  the 
public  burdens."  Did  mortal  man  ever 
near  of  such  outrageous  nonsense  ?  A 
man  had  an  income  of  KM.;  his  taxes 
were  lOJ.  ;  he  paid  the  10/.  as  best  he 
could  while  the  prices  of  com  and  other 
C'.  '    -h.     Then  comes  the 

<-'■  lie  prices  of  com  and 

of  other  cutiiiii(Hiitii:H  ;  and,  therefore,  his 
of  90/.,  after  deducting  taxca,  re- 


mained the  same.  That  was  the  hypo- 
thesis. [Lord  Stakley  :  No,  no!]  Oh! 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent argument.  The  public  burdens  re- 
maining nominally  the  same,  the  income 
was  increased  jn  value  one-fifth  ;  it  would 
buy  more  com  ;  therefore,  argued  his 
noble  Friend,  it  was  a  larger  sum.  But 
what  was  the  truth  ?  The  possessor  of 
that  income  was  just  one-fifth  more  able  to 
pay  than  before. 

Lord  STANLEY  begged  to  state  that 
what  he  dealt  with  was  the  case  of  a  fixed 
income.  The  diminution  of  the  price  of 
every  article  consumed  raised  the  value  of 
money.  The  person  who  had  a  fixed  in- 
come in  money  was  benefited ;  because  a 
fixed  income  gave  a  greater  command  of 
commodities,  and  because  a  party  who  was 
under  an  obUgation  to  pay  in  money  had 
to  give  a  greater  portion  of  his  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  dischaging  that  obliga- 
tion. The  creditor,  therefore,  gained  by 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
debtor  had  his  burden  increased,  having  to 
pay  the  same  amount  of  money,  but  that 
money  representing  a  larger  amount  of 
commodities. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked  whether  he 
had  not  given  precisely  the  same  state- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend's  doctrine  ?  His 
income,  he  supposed,  was  100/.  He  gave 
10/.  to  his  cr(Mlitor;  that  ho  admitted  was 
worth  more  than  it  was  before.  But  he, 
the  debtor,  was  not  worth  less.  He  had 
10/.  to  pay  as  before ;  but  he  did  not 
lose,  nay,  he  greatly  gained,  because  he 
had  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commodities  on  his  whole  expenditure. 
It  was  the  bane  of  the  protection  argu- 
ment from  beginning  to  end,  that  those 
who  pressed  it  did  not  heUeve  that  ono 
could  gain  without  another  losing.  The 
90/.  which  remained  bought  one-fifth  more 
commodities  than  before;  and  therefore  ho 
was  a  great  deal  better  off,  and  so  was  his 
creditor ;  but  he,  the  debtor,  was  none  the 
worse  off  that  his  creditor  gained  while  he 
gained  himself.  But  one  word  more  upon  a 
more  serious  point.  A  noble  Lord  had  asked, 
amidst  loud  cheers,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
puti>d  despatch  from  Canada,  and  tho  ex- 
pectation expressed  that  later  intelligence 
might  show  a  different  state  of  feeling  in 
that  Colony,  "  Why  confine  your  appeal 
to  Canada — why  not  make  your  appeal  to 
England  ?"  There  could  not  be  a  more 
plausible  argument;  hut  he  protested 
against  it  on  constitutional  grounds.  They 
lived  uuder  a  r^prcseutativo  Goverumeut, 
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God  be  praised — a  Goremment  which  was 
not  to  depend  upon  constant  appeals  to  the 
people,  whose  function  it  was  to  appoint 
not  delegates,  but  representatives ;  and 
those  representatives  were  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment to  deliberate  on  public  affairs.  The 
monster  evil  of  the  present  day  was  that 
the  constituents  who  had  delegated  that 
trust  to  their  representatives,  niggardly 
withdrew  it,  and  interposed  themselves  to 
decide  on  those  questions  which  their  re- 
presentatives were  appointed  to  consider, 
instead  of  first  choosing  them  and  then 
simply  meeting  from  time  to  time  to  ox- 
press  their  opinions.  The  constituency 
called  upon  its  representative  to  come  be- 
fore it,  and  then  decided  for  both  itself  and 
him.  That  was  not  the  Constitution  of 
England.  But  it  was  said  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  making  an  appeal  to  the  people 
by  dissolving  Parliament;  and  it  was  held 
that  when  a  question  was  vital  or  para- 
mount, such  an  appeal  should  be  made. 
What  question  was  there  that  had  not  in 
its  turn  become  vital  or  paramount  ?  The 
intrigues  of  party  would  make  the  most 
trumpery  question  paramount  at  any  given 
time.  If,  because  a  question  was  called 
a  paramoiut  question.  Parliament  must 
be  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
people,  there  was  an  end  to  the  repre- 
sentative system  —  that  grand  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs under  which  the  advantages  of  liberty 
coexisted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive 
territory;  they  might  bid  adieu  to  that 
system;  they  were  governed  by  a  demo- 
cracy, and  there  was  an  end  to  represent- 
ation. Maynooth  was  a  great  question  ; 
but  who  asked  for  a  dissolution  ?  No 
doubt  some  men  went  before  their  con- 
stituents ;  some  lost  their  places  in  the 
counsels  of  the  country,  but  there  was 
no  talk  of  a  dissolution.  That  was  the 
true  language  of  the  Constitution.  The 
lato  Lord  Grey  —  than  whom,  among 
his  thousand  greater  qualities,  no  man 
ever  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — held 
that  persons  were  sent  to  Parliament  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and 
not  for  particular  interests.  Again,  in 
1829  there  was  no  call  for  a  dissolution  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  But  he 
was  going  to  state  a  much  stronger  case, 
in  which  every  Vian  was  pledged  to  the 
teeth  to  tako  a  particular  course.  What 
passed  when  two  Parliaments  wore  elected, 
one  the  Irish  Parliament  of  ."JOO  rcpre- 
Matalirea  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the 


other  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
sisting of  568  representatives?  Every  Mem- 
ber was  chosen  in  both  countries  for  an  ex- 
press purpose;  the  Irish  Members  to  repre- 
sent the  Irish  people  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  the  British  Members  the  British  people 
in  the  British  Parliament.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  Union.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  the  strict  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  bent,  that  surely  was  the 
case,  because  two  Parliaments  were  ab- 
sorbed into  one  without  any  appeal  to  the 
people.  That  was  a  strong  measure. 
What  said  Mr.  Fox,  who  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  into  efiect  ?  As 
to  the  principle,  ho  thought  Mr.  Fox 
wrong  ;  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  into  effect,  he  thought  he  was 
right.  Mr.  Fox  said,  when  the  argument 
of  pledges  was  used  —  and  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  well  remembered  his  saying 
it — that  there  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule;  that  Parliament  was  chosen  for  ge- 
neral purposes ;  and  that,  if  they  once  re- 
fused to  pass  a  measure  without  an  appeal 
to  the  people  because  it  was  said  to  be 
important,  then  every  question  would  suc- 
cessively become  important,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  representative  govern- 
ment, lie  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a  case 
might  not  arise  in  which  a  dissolution 
might  bo  necessary.  If  Ministers  dif- 
fered from  Parliament,  or  if  the  Houses 
difi'ered  in  opinion  from  each  other,  the 
only  course  which  could  bo  taken  would  bo 
to  dissolve.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  had  been  pleased  to  say 
that  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Monteagle)  had  not  answered  —  no,  not 
even  adverted,  but  had  attempted  to  ad- 
vert to  his  speech.  He  would,  therefore, 
to  use  the  noble  Lord's  own  expression, 
attempt  to  advert  to  his  speech  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  but  one  further  observa- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
solemnly  adjured  their  Lordships  to  look 
sharply  as  to  what  they  were  about,  becanse 
they  had  been  called  on  to  change  their 
opinions  at  once.  [Lord  Stanley  :  No  ! — 
to  change  their  votes.]  Well,  their  rotes  ; 
ond  it  was,  ho  granted,  a  safer  expression 
to  say  votes  than  opinions ;  for  you  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  that ;  it  rqcnindcd  him 
of  an  old  gentleman  oiico  correcting  him 
when  he  (Lord  Brougham)  talked  of  an 
old  maid — "  Don't  use  that  phrase  ;  it 
may  be  inaccurate."  "  The  word  old'r| 
ho  (Lord  Brougham)  asked.  "  No," 
said  his  friend,  "  the  other  word ;  it  is 
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safer  to  saj,  old  single  woman."  So  he 
agreed  with  his  noblo  friend,  that  it  was 
safer  to  speak  of  votes  being  changed  than 
opinions.  But  aUo  tliat  change  was  a  mure 
important  thing,  no  doubt;  for,  .said  tlio 
noble  Lord,  see  what  a  dreadful  state 
of  agitation  the  country  would  be  in  next 
jear,  or  whenever  a  general  election  took 
place  ;  and  then,  possibly,  the  people  of 
England  would  elect  a  Ilonse  of  Commons 
which  would  call  on  their  Lordships  to 
change  their  vote  back  again.  This  wos 
very  plausible,  but  it  seemed  to  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  to  hove  no  weight.  The  same 
argument  might  be  used  on  every  question 
on  which  the  country  was  divided;  and  the 
result  would  be  that  their  Lordships,  if 
they  attended  to  such  an  argument,  could 
never  safely  pass  any  important  measure, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  a  Parliament. 
His  (Lord  Brougham's)  belief  was  that  the 
country,  and  even  those  noble  Lords  who 
had  expressed  great  alarm  with  respect  to 
this  measure,  would  not  orrivc  at  the  next 
year  without  finding  those  fears  chimerical. 
In  conclusion,  ho  must  say  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  to 
any  modiiication  of  it.  Against  the  total 
rcj)eal  ho  knew  several  arguments  might 
fairly  be  urged  :  among  others,  the  extent 
of  the  experiment.  The  noble  Lord  was 
correct  in  saying  thot  till  1771  there  had 
been  no  free  trade ;  but  since  that  time  all 
their  legislation  had  been  towards  free 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corn  Bills 
of  1815  and  1828.  But  ho  admitted  that 
the  present  was  a  great  experiment,  and 
tliat  it  might  have  been  done  more  safely, 
that  it  might  have  been  better  done,  hud  it 
been  done  gradually,  and  with  less  suqirisc 
—less  of  concealment,  he  might  say — than 
had  accompanied  it.  He  was  sure,  had  a 
different  course  been  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  measure,  it  would  have  saved  them 
much  trouble  in  carrying  it  through  that 
House ;  for  he  verily  believed  the  sudden 
■ad  secret  manner  of  urging  it  forward 
waa  a  main  ground  of  its  disfavour  with 
(heir  Lordships.  Still,  however,  he  was 
for  a  total  repeal  of  tho  principle  of 
protection ;  because  that  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  only  final  and  conclusive 
settlement  of  the  question.  Tho  sliding 
scale  always  had  the  objection,  that  it 
carrietl  within  itself  the  seeds  of  change 
and  decay.  And  now  he  would  appeal  to 
tlie  noble  Lords  who  represented  so  pow- 
erfully the  great  landed  interest,  and  the 
great  solid  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
country;  and  he  bcsccched  them  tu  beware 


how  they  lightly  rejected  the  present  mea- 
sure, which  went  ot  once,  and  not  indi- 
rectly or  circuitously,  to  their  benefit  as 
landowners  ;  because,  being  final,  it  let  all 
men  —  landowners,  farmers,  capitalists  — 
know  where  they  were.  Let  the  House 
think  of  the  millions  of  capital  now  locked 
up,  as  he  knew  of  his  personal  knowledge, 
waiting  until  this  question  of  the  Com 
Laws  should  be  finolly  settled.  Not  one 
guinea  of  that  capital  would  go  out  while 
all  was  in  suspense — not  a  guinea  would 
have  gone  out  towards  the  laud  under  a 
fixed  duty,  which  on  the  face  of  it  could 
never  be  regarded  as  a  final  arrangement  of 
the  subject.  Let  them  settle  the  question, 
finally  and  for  ever  settle  it,  and  that  capi- 
tal would  flow  throughout  the  land  for  pur- 
chase, for  lease,  for  improvement,  for  loan. 
These  were  the  grounds,  in  addition  to 
those  he  had  advanced  when  he  lost  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships,  why  he  should 
vote  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
The  DdK£  of  RlCllMOND  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention,  at  that  late  hour,  to 
trouble  their  Lordships  at  any  length;  but 
he  wished  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
after  the  eloquent  speech  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  which,  though  it  did  not 
contain  much  argument,  was  a  most  amus- 
ing display.  He  agreed  with  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  what  he  had  said  with 
respect  to  the  mischief  which  would  arise 
if,  instead  of  Members  of  Parliament  being 
sent,  the  country  should  send  delegates  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  every  other  part  of  his 
address.  In  1829,  he  had  pressed  upon 
the  Legislature  and  tho  Government  tho 
necessity  of  dissolving  Parliament;  and  he 
did  the  same  thing  now;  and  he  did  so 
for  the  same  reason.  He  maintained  that 
in  1841  tho  question  of  protection  or  no 
protection  was  that  which  had  been  re- 
echoed on  every  hustings  throughout  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  approve  of  Members  of 
Parliament  giving  pledges  to  their  consti- 
tuents; hut  he  did  not  ap]>rove  of  their 
breaking  the  pledges  which  they  had  made; 
and  during  the  ]>eriod  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  a  city  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  he  had  invariably  re- 
fused to  become  pledged  to  any  particular 
measure;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  he 
was  pledged  to  pursue  a  particular  mea- 
sure, no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forfeit  his  pledge,  and  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion which  he  .should  then  feel  he  had  ob- 
tained by  fraud.  But  he  thought  the  course 
which  unfortunately  Her  Majesty 'a  Minis- 
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ten  had  pursued  on  the  present  occasion, 
would  lead  to  making  more  delegates  than 
before;  for  representatives  were  formerly 
believed  to  be  honourable  men,  in  whom 
confidence  might  safely  be  reposed.  On 
the  one  side  a  man  said,  I  am  a  Conserva- 
tive; on  the  other,  a  man  said,  I  am  a 
Liberal;  and  the  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
try, generous  as  they  were,  took  these  Mem- 
bers at  their  word,  and  returned  them  to 
Parliament.  But,  now,  would  these  con- 
stitnencics  believe  them — could  they  credit 
the  assertions  they  made?  Would  they 
not  know — would  they  not  remember  the 
112  that  unfortunately,  if  they  had  not 
broken  their  direct  pledges,  had  at  least 
broken  the  faith  which  their  constituencies 
iiad  put  in  thcrai:  and  this,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  would  lead  to  more  delegates. 
Uis  noble  and  learned  Friend  said  that 
they,  as  landed  proprietors,  ought  to  let 
this  question  be  immediately  carried;  and 
that  he  himself  was  for  an  immediate  free 
trade  in  corn.  But  he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether  the  present  Bill  was  for 
an  immediate  free  trade  in  com  ?  Did  they 
expect  to  get  rid  of  agitation  when  they 
passed  this  Bill,  while  for  three  years  they 
were  to  have  the  sliding  scale  i  Upon  his 
honour  he  could  not  find  out  why,  except 
that  the  men  who  had  broken  their  pledges 
wished  to  look  opposite  and  sec  men  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  violate  their 
opinions  by  voting  for  a  sliding  scale.  That 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  ac- 
count for  it;  and  they  all  knew  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  a  very  sagacious  gentle- 
man, as  it  was  called;  but  on  this  point  he 
would  not  dwell,  because  he  never  had  at- 
tacked Sir  Robert  Peel  personally,  and  he 
never  would,  lie  had  a  right  to  attack 
his  conduct  —  he  would  not  presume  to 
judge  of  his  motives.  Well,  but  it  was 
said  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  encourage 
agitation.  Did  not  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  know  that  noble  Lords  in  that  House 
were  but  a  small  body  of  the  landed  interest 
in  the  country  ?  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  landed  interest  was  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  frequented 
the  saloons  of  London,  who  belonged  to  the 
clubs,  or  attended  Almack's  *  Why,  the 
agricultural  and  the  landed  interest  of  Eng- 
land was  a  great  and  important  body:  their 
Lordships  were  not  even  entitled  to  be 
called  their  representatives;  they  were  too 
few  in  number  for  that,  and  their  posses- 
sions were  much  larger  than  those  of  noble 
Lords.     But  when  they  told  him  that  he 


could  prevent  agitation  if  he  wished  it,  he 
proudly  avowed  that,  in.stead  of  preventing 
agitation,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  recom- 
mend it.  U.0  would  do  his  utmost  to  tell 
the  farmers  of  England  that  they  had  been 
ill  treated,  and  to  recommend  them  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  every  one  of  their  coun- 
ties, and  in  every  one  of  their  boroughs. 
The  question  was  stated  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  to  be  one  in  which  the  landed 
interest  alone  was  concerned ;  but  he  would 
say  boldly  that  the  operatives  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  hostile  to  this  mea- 
sure; and  it  was  well  known  that  tho  coun- 
ties of  Eftgland  were  hostile  to  free  trade, 
or  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  would  not 
have  gone  and  bought  votes  for  these  coun- 
ties. The  manufacturers  knew  well  how 
to  expend  their  money;  and  they  would 
never  have  gone  and  bought  fictitious  votes 
in  the  counties  if  they  had  not  known  that 
the  real  votes  in  the  counties  were  against 
their  schemes.  He  believed  it  was  a  fact 
that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  never, 
up  to  the  present  time,  ventured  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  any  town  in  this  country 
without  giving  tickets  to  those  who  attend- 
ed ;  and  this  was  a  proof  that  they  knew 
the  operatives  were  hostile  to  ])rotection. 
His  opinion,  however,  on  this  subject  being 
well  known,  and  as  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  received  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  he  would  assure  them  that  ho 
should  not  have  now  risen  to  trespass  on 
their  attention,  if  it  had  not  been  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  most  unjustifiable  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  with  the  blue  ribbon  around 
his  neck  (the  Bishop  of  O.xford).  That 
right  rev.  Prelate  stated  that  the  land- 
owners of  England  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  their  labourers;  that  they  only  saw  them 
at  their  public  meetings;  and  that  the 
Clergy  alone,  forsooth,  knew  anything  of 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people.  He 
should  not  have  taken  this  as  personal  to 
himself  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  not 
condescended,  in  the  very  next  paragraph  of 
his  speech,  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance 
which  he  understood  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
where  it  was  said  that  at  a  public  meeting 
the  labourers  drank,  out  of  empty  glasses, 
the  health  of  their  landlords.  lie  understood 
that  there  was  a  report  of  a  meeting  in 
one  of  the  London  papers,  which  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  at  which  he  filled 
tho  chair.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  (tho 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  had  made,  he  thought, 
»ome   allusion  to   that   meeting;  and    as 
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the    right   rer.  Prelate  had    landed    pro- 
pcrtj  in  Sussex,  near  his,  ho  thought  be 
might  hare  alluded  to  him  when  hu  said 
the  landholders  were  deficient  in  the  duty 
they  owed   to    their  poorer   brethren.     If 
that  were  his  intention,  it  would  have  been 
more  manly   for  him  to  have  arowed   it. 
He  listened  to  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
right   rev.   Prelate  with   pleasure,    at  the 
uJent  which  it  displayed;  but  he  looked  in 
Tain  for  that  Christian  charity  which  ought 
to  be  manifested  by  all,  and  more  parti- 
cularly by  a  yonng  Prelate  of  the  Church, 
one  of  the  youngest  Bishops  who  ever  sat 
in  their  Lordships'  House.     Ho  iould  well 
understand  the  gratitude  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  felt  towanis  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  found  no  fault  with  him  for  that;  but 
ho  must  say  that  tho  right  rev.   Prelate 
ought  not  to  have  made  those  charges;  and 
he  deeply  regretted  the  allusion  which  had 
been  made  to  that  meeting,  because  three 
or  four  years  since  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  tho  right  rev.   Prelate  upon  a  si- 
milar occasion,  which  not  only  met  with  his 
approbation,  but  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  the  numerous 
Clergy  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
those  meetings.      The  gentlemen  of   the 
county  had  held  these  meetings  for  some 
years  back ;  and  he  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  in  their  nature  which  ought  to 
bring  ujwn  them  cither  tho  contempt  or  the 
ridicule  of  their  Lordships.    They  were  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the  ho- 
nesty and  fidelity  of  tho  agricultural  la- 
bourer, who  obtained  a  premium  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,    and    the   performance    of    his 
Christian    and    social  duties  in  a  proper 
manner.     The  labourer  dined  there,  and 
considered  the  doy  upon  which  this  meet- 
ing was  held  as  one  of  the  picasantest  in 
the  whole  year.     There  was  no  intoxica- 
tion— all   was   morality    and  good   order. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  said,  the  labourers 
drank  the  landlords'  health  out  of  empty 
gtaases  ;   but  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
eoold  not  see  how  a  man  could  drink  out  of 
au  empty  gUss.  That  reminded  him  strongly 
of  a  saving  of  Karl   Spencer,  who,  when 
obAfged  with  having  utttTod  something  ab- 
■urd,  exclaimed  that  he  had  never  uttered 
■ueh  nonuaM  because  he  was  not  an  elo- 
(|uent  man.     Tie  left  the  House  to  say  how 
far  the  comparison  might  be  carried  in  the 
pres<!nt   instance.     Notwithstanding  what 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  said,   he  would  still 
encourage    those    institutions,    which    ho 
thought  proiiiot«d  good  fueling  and  con- 


fidence between  the  labourer  and  the  em- 
ployer, and  were,  in  fact,  productive  of  the 
gp-eatest  advantages.  There  was  another 
remark  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  which  ho 
did  not  perfectly  understand.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  said  that  the  display  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Established  Church  came  from 
an  unex]>ected  quarter.  Now,  ho  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  always  supposed  the 
protectionists  to  be  the  strongest  friends  of 
the  Established  Church;  but  ho  supposed 
they  were  now  no  longer  to  be  considered 
so.  He  would  just  make  one  remark  on 
the  subject  of  tithes.  He  consented  to 
tho  passing  of  that  measure,  because  it 
would  set  the  matter  at  rest ;  but  no  power 
on  earth  should  have  induced  him  to  sup- 
port that  Bill  if  he  had  thought  it  was  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  protection  altogether, 
and  keep  tho  average  of  the  tithe  at  seven 
years. 

The  Bishop  op  OXFORD  laid  :  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
charge  which  the  noble  Duke  has  brought 
against  me.  I  can  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  one  result  at  least  has  followed  from 
the  contiguity  of  ray  small  property  in  Sus- 
sex to  his  large  domain  :  it  has  made  mo 
acquainted  with  the  noble  Duke's  kind- 
ness, care,  and  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  cottagers  and  the  peasants  in  that 
county  ;  and  1  therefore  beg  the  noble 
Duke  will  believe  what  I  saj  most  un- 
feigncdly  and  unreservedly,  that  if  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  not  being  particularly 
experienced  in  debate,  I  hove  said  any- 
thing of  the  noble  Duke  which  impeached 
his  character  in  that  respect,  it  was 
most  unintentionally  said,  and  is  most 
sincerely  regretted.  I  can  assure  him 
that  even  if  the  compliment  which  he 
was  pleased  to  pay  me,  for  what  he 
kindly  called  tho  talent  shown  in  my 
speech,  were  deserved,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, would  be  a  miserable  set-otf  for  any 
lack  of  charity  which  such  a  speech  ex- 
hibited. 1  can  also  assure  the  noble  Duke 
that  I  did  not  in  tho  least  degree  find  fault 
with  that  meeting  of  the  peasantry  to 
which  he  has  alluded.  Three  years  ago, 
I  myself,  I  remember,  took  a  part  under 
hiH  auspices  in  that  very  meeting  ;  1  have 
aided  to  the  best  of  my  power  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  places.  I  by  no  means 
undervahie  them  ;  but  what  I  meant  to 
say,  however  inadequat<'ly  I  may  have 
expressed  it,  waa  that  such  meetings  did 
not  at  all  reveal  the  real  sufferings  of 
the  peasantry — that  wo  wero  not  to  judge 
of  (heir  feelings  as  to  tho  present  state 
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of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  country, 
by  the  passing  excitement  produced  on 
such  occasons — that  this  was  rather  to 
be  judged  of  by  following  them  home 
to  their  cottages  in  their  daily  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  seeing  then  how 
they  do  feel ;  when  we  should  find  that 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
are  felt  by  them  to  bear  hard  upon  them, 
and  iu  their  opinion,  to  require  alteration. 
I  once  more  beg  to  thank  your  Lordships 
for  the  kindness  with  which  you  before 
heard  rae,  and  to  beg  the  noble  Duke,  if 
he  felt  hurt  by  what  I  said,  to  receive  the 
assurance  of  its  having  been  my  intention 
to  say  nothing  whatever  which  could  per- 
sonally hurt  the  feelings  of  any  noble 
Lord. 

Debate  adjjumed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Monday,  June  15,  1846. 

CHESniRE  AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 

Lord  DELAMERB  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  was  anxious,  in  defence  of  his 
character,  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion to  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Duke 
(Richmond)  on  a  former  occasion  had 
stated  his  surprise  at  finding  his  (Lord 
Delamere's)  name  as  a  member  of  the 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Protection  Society. 
He  (Lord  Delamere)  answered  without  he- 
sitation that  he  had  never  belonged  to  that 
society,  and  that  he  never  had  belonged  to 
any  society  of  the  sort,  and  that  he  believed 
he  had  never  aided  that  society  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  that  he  could  not  tax  his  me- 
mory; his  strong  impression,  however, 
was,  that  he  had  never  done  anything  of 
the  sort.  He  now  repeated  that  he  never 
did  belong  to  the  Cheshire  Agricultural 
Association;  and  ho  felt  called  upon,  as  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  to  declare 
that  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  occa- 
sion as  to  not  being  a  subscriber  he  then 
repeated.  It  was  strictly  true.  The  fact 
was,  that  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
began  distributing  pamphlets  and  laying 
out  money  for  the  purpose  of  setting  ten- 
ants against  their  landlords,  and  began 
to  tamper  with  the  registration,  he,  with  a 
large  jwrtion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  did  attend  a  meeting  at  Northwich 
to  8ce  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 


defeat  the  machinations  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League;  and  it  being  considered  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  small  sum 
at  the  command  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
discharge  of  legal,  advertising,  and  other 
expenses,  he  had  subscribed  something  and 
paid  it  immediately  to  the  chairman;  but 
he  had  never  attended  any  meeting  after- 
wards, and  he  never  was  a  member  of  the 
Cheshire  Agricultural  Protection  Associa- 
tion, nor  any  other  protection  association. 
If  the  noble  Duke  had  told  him  what  he 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  stated  in  his 
(Lord  Delamere's)  absence  from  the  House, 
he  should  have  immediately  risen  and 
made  the  explanation  he  had  just  given. 

The  DcKE  OP  RICHMOND:  It  appears, 
from  the  noble  Lord's  statement,  that  the 
people  in  his  part  of  the  country  do  not 
hear  much,  neither,  I  am  afraid,  do  they 
remember  much.  Your  Lordships  may 
remember,  that  I  got  up  the  other  night  to 
justify  myself  as  to  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  a  member  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural 
Society.  The  moment  I  saw  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  place  I  told  him  what  I  had 
stated,  though,  as  there  was  a  debate 
going  on,  he  might  not  have  heard  what  I 
said. 

Lord  DELAMERE  :  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  I  did  not. 

The  DtTKE  OF  RICHMOND  :  I  am  not 
charging  the  noble  Lord,  I  bog  to  remind 
your  Lordships,  with  a  greater  offence 
than  has  been  perpetrated  by  many  of  your 
Lordships — a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
corn  question  within  the  last  two  years.  1 
tell  you  fairly,  my  Lords,  that  ever  since 
this  Bill  came  into  your  Lordships'  House, 
I  have  come  down  every  night  with  a  list 
of  all  the  noble  Lords  favourable  to  it  who 
have  been  members  of  protectionist  so- 
cieties; and  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if,  before  the  debate  closes,  1  find 
an  occasion  of  reading  to  your  Lordships 
what  I  conceive  to  be  so  curious  as  well  as 
perhaps  instructive  a  document.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  5th  March,  1844,  there 
was  a  large  meeting  of  the  gentry  and 
farmers  of  Cheshire,  who  met  in  the 
market-place,  and  so  large  was  the  at- 
tendance that  there  was  obliged  to  be  an 
adjournment  elsewhere.  Now  the  first  re- 
solution that  was  proposed  at  that  meeting 


"  Tliat  a  aocietf  be  formed  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture ;  that  the  objects  of  tliis  society  be 
not  merely  the  protection  of  tho  landed  interests 
against  the  schemes  of  the  League,  but  alao  to  op- 
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note  >U  meaaum  that  may  bo  brougUt  forward, 
havinj!  a  tondi-tipy  to  deprive  ajrioulluro  of  tliat 
prut«-li..n  t«  wliii'h  it  was  no  justly  eiitillt-d.  That 
Xiat  mx-iety  ousbt  not  to  intorft-rc  with  political 
■abJMta,  but  tlial  eTory  effort  «lioiild  be  inade  to 
MOore  to  the  tenant-C»nucT  a  feir  rcmunoration 
for  hia  indiutrj,  lo  aa  to  enaMe  him  to  pre  to 
the  Ubourer  a  fiiir  dajr'a  wagca  for  a  fair  day'a 
work." 

This  resolution,  my  Lords,  I  find  was 
moved  by  the  riglit  Hon.  Lord  Dolaraere. 
My  Lords,  that  is  the  paper  on  which  I 
rest  my  justification.  I  agree  in  every  syl- 
lable of  it,  and  I  only  wish  the  noble  Lord 
had  adhered  to  it  as  stedfastly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  part  ho  took 
in  those  proceedings. 

Lord  DELAMERE  :  With  regard  to 
that  meeting  I  certainly  attended  it,  and 
it  was  very  numerotisly  attended.  But  the 
adjournment  spoken  of  did  not  take  place 
from  the  great  numbers  attending  it,  but 
from  the  fact  of  our  having  been  ousted  by 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Tho  resolu- 
tion alluded  to  was  certainly  moved  by  me, 
but  it  was  moved  in  conjunction  with  many 
others  bearing  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  period;  for  then  it  was  that 


PETITION  OF  THE  MERCII.VXTS,  BANK- 
ERS. TRADERS,  Ac,  OF  TUE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming 
the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  Question, 
"  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into 
Committee,"  being  read, 

LoitD  STANLEY  said  :  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  looked  upon  as  any  violation  of  any 
previous  understanding  for  proceeding  with 
the  Adjourned  Debate  at  once,  if  1  present 
to  your  Lordships  a  petition  worthy  of  j'our 
most  attentive  consideration,  bearing  imme- 
diately on  the  question  now  under  discus- 
sion. My  Lords,  this  is  a  petition — and  I 
consider  it  a  high  honour  to  be  selected  by 
such  a  body  to  bring  under  your  notice  such 
a  docimicnt — signed  by  merchants,  traders, 
and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London.  I  will 
not  say  that  those  petitioners  request  your 
Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill  under  consider- 
ation. I  desire  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, to  exaggerate  the  ini])ortancc  of  tho 
petition  1  desire  to  lay  before  you.  The 
petitioners  are  many  of  them  largely  em- 
barked in  enterprises  connected  with  our 
commercial  interests;  and  having  to  attend 


pud  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  League    to  their  own  private  concerns  thoy  interfere 


to  Chesliire,  who  endeavoured  to  separate 
the  farmers  from  the  landlords,  and  the 
labourers  from  the  farmers.  That  resolu- 
tion was  accompanied  with  others  as  to  re- 
gistration. I  refused  an  invitation  to  be- 
long to  the  Protection  Society  of  Cheshire, 
nor  did  I  ever  pay  a  lialf])cnny  towards  it 
except  tho  trifle  of  25?.  which  was  given 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  League. 

ViscousT  COMBERMERE  :  I  can  only 
say  that,  as  chainnan  of  that  society,  I 
always  considered  the  noble  Lord  as  one  of 
our  most  active  and  cfticicnt  members.  As 
he  has  now  withdrawn,  of  course  I  can  no 
longer  look  on  the  noble  Lord  in  that 
light.     The  noble   Lord  says  he  did  not 


with  reluctance  in  any  political  matter 
whatever,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  leave 
a  question  such  as  this  to  the  deliberate 
and  impartial  consideration  of  Parliament. 
They  have  not  petitioned  your  Lordships 
on  the  subject  of  this  Bill;  nor  would  they 
now  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  that  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  noble  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  purporting  to 
he  the  petition  of  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  commercial  men  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  passing  of  this  moosurc  was  essen- 
tial to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  every 
class  of  the  community.  My  Lords,  if 
there  be  any  class  especially  whose  inter- 
est  this  Bill  purports  to  be  designed  to 


pay  his  subscription.   I  received  this  morn-    serve,  it  is  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
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ing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harding,  a  neigh- 
bour, if  not  a  tenant,  of  the  noble  Lord, 
who  says,  as  secretary  of  the  Association, 
"  Having  seen  that  Lord  Delaniere  stated 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  any  protection 
association,  or  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
any  such  society,  I  beg  to  state,  for  your 
Lordship's  information,  that  Lord  Dela- 
mcro  is  our  vice-president,  and  that  he 
subscribed  to  our  funds  towards  the  end  of 


class;  and,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  im- 
pression was  produced  on  your  Lordships' 
minds  by  a  petition  presented  by  one  who 
held  high  official  station,  and  which  under- 
took to  represent  the  general  feeling  of  tho 
commercial  body.  It  was  the  presentation 
of  that  petition  that  brought  from  their 
private  concerns  many  of  those  whose  names 
are  appended  to  the  petition  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  loy  before  vour  Lord- 


hkst  year;  and  further,  that  he  moved  the  ships— the  petition  of"  the  merchants  ond 

first  resolution  at  our  meeting,"  that  re-  traders  of  London,  in  which  they  humbly 

ferred   to  by  the   noble   Duke   (Duke  of  state— and  the  list  of  signatures  gives  fully 

Richmond).  good  evidence  they  are  correct — that  they 
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represent  the  general  opinions  of  that  class 
to  whicli  they  belong.  Thoy  begin  by 
saying  that — 

"  Though  desirous  to  leave  so  important  .t  mc.v 
sore  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  your  Lordship^t, 
they  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  commercial  and 
manuiacturing  interests  having  been  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  great  activity  and  prosperity,  tliey  seo 
no  ground  for  asserting  that  this  Bill  is  essential  to 
their  progressive  prosperity.  Your  petitioners,  on 
the  contrary,  regarding  the  vast  extension  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  for  many  years  past,  and  which 
seems  to  be  continually  going  forward,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Bill  in  question  is  essential  to  the 
continuous  activity  of  that  commercial  interest. 
Your  petitioners  humbly  believe  that  this  is  an 
experiment  on  a  vital  branch  of  our  national  inter- 
ests, involving  consequences  the  magnitude  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  and  calling  for 
your  Lordships'  deep  and  anxious  considera- 
tion." 

I  told  your  Lordships  that  they  did  not  pray 
you  to  reject  this  Bill;  but  these  parties 
come  forward  to  protest  against  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  or  of  the  mercantile 
and  commercial  classes  there,  that  this 
Bill  was  essential  or  even  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  interest.  And 
they  go  further;  not  desiring  to  interfere 
with  the  deliberate  exercise  of  your  Lord- 
ships' judgment,  they  yet  beg  of  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  and  unforeseen  con- 
sequences involved  in  this  measure,  and 
not  hastily  to  adopt  a  great  and  hazardous 
experiment.  I  admit  that  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  petitions  depends  on  the  signa- 
tures appended  to  each.  I  shall  enumerate 
some  of  the  names  appended  to  this  peti- 
tition.  There  is  the  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman  of  Lloyd's;  the  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Dock  Company;  a 
considerable  number  of  Bank  Directors — 
six,  I  believe;  there  is  a  large  number  of 
bankers  too;  there  are  the  names  of  Abel 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Curtis  and  Brown,  of 
Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co.;  of  Bevan  and 
Tritton,  of  Hanbury  and  Co.,  of  Muspratt 
and  Co.;  of  merchants  there  are  Baring 
Brothers,  and  lluth  and  Co.,  without  dis- 
pute the  largest  general  merchants  in  the 
city;  of  shipowners  there  are  the  names  of 
Tyndal  and  Somes,  the  largest  in  the  trade; 
of  shipbuilders  there  are  Curling,  Young, 
and  Co. ;  there  are  thirteen  of  the  princi- 
pal names  engaged  in  the  com  trade,  many 
of  the  principal  houses  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade,  several  of  the  principal  houses  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  trade,  all  the  leading 
houses,  without  an  exception,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Canadian  and  Australian  trade, 
and  many  of  the  principal  houses  engaged  in 
trade  with  the  other  Colonies.  My  Lords,  such 
is  the  authority  of  the  names  appended  to 


this  petition,  (and  they  arc  open,  of  course, 
to  your  Lordships  for  inspection,)  who,  not 
desiring  to  interfere  with  your  deliberate 
judgment,  pray  you  not  to  believe  that  this 
Bill  is  universally  called  for  by  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  city 
of  London  ;  and  stating  that  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  those  interests  have  been 
misrepresented  to  your  Lordships.  In  laying 
the  petition  on  the  Table,  I  have  to  ex- 
press my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  adopt 
the  advice  they  have  tendered  respect- 
fully, and  consider  deliberately  the  vast 
experiment  you  are  about  to  make;  and 
that  if  you  are  detennined  (as  I  fear  you 
are)  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  you  will  not  only  accompany  it  with 
due  deliberation  in  your  counsels,  but  that 
this  great  experiment  will  be  conducted 
with  a  due  degree  of  caution  in  practically 
applying  the  principles  of  legislation. 

The  Eahi.  of  DALHOUSIE  had  the 
honour  some  time  ago  to  present  to  their 
Lordships  a  petition  from  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  traders  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
was  not  aware  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  intended  to  present  the  petition 
he  had  now  done,  or  he  might  have  been 
prepared  with  an  analysis,  showing  the 
amount  of  respectability,  influence,  and 
wealth,  attachable  to  the  petition  he  had 
presented,  so  as  to  form  a  set-off  to  the 
petition  which  his  noble  Friend  had  now 
brought  forward.  He  had  no  intention  to 
dimuiish  in  the  slightest  degree  the  au- 
thority, or  to  detract  from  the  weight  of 
that  petition  ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  troubled  their  Lordships  but  for  one 
or  two  expressions  which  had  dropped  from 
his  noble  Friend.  One  of  these  expressions 
was,  that  the  petition  which  was  formerly 
presented  purported  to  represent  the  ge- 
neral sentiments  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  the  other  was,  that  those  who  signed 
the  present  petition  objected  to  it  as  a  mis- 
representation of  the  sentiments  of  the 
mercantile  community.  Now,  what  ho 
wished  to  press  upon  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention was,  that  the  petition  he  presented 
did  not  profess  to  be  anything  but  what  it 
distinctly  was  ;  nor  did  the  observations 
with  which  ho  had  accompanied  it  state 
that  it  was  more  than  the  petition  of  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  did  not  profess  to  be  the  peti- 
tion of  the  city  of  London,  but  of  certain 
mei'chants,  bankers,  and  traders  in  it.  Ho 
would  say,  therefore,  let  the  petitions  be 
judged  by  their  relative  merits  and  num- 
bers ;  but  let  it  not  bo  supposed  that  the 
first  petition  came  before  their  Lordships 
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under  false  appesrancca.  Ho  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  pctition8  ;  but  since  the 
noble  Lord  had  drawn  their  attention  to 
tho  signaturcii  attached  to  his  petition,  ho 
(the  Karl  of  Dalhousie)  begged  to  state, 
that  to  the  petition  which  be  had  tho 
honour  to  present,  there  were  tho  signa- 
tures of  twenty-four  or  twenty -six  bankers, 
instead  of  six  or  seven,  as  in  the  case  of 
tho  petition  now  brought  forward  by  tho 
noble  Lord.  Theru  were  attached  tho 
names  of  267  merchants  and  others  ;  but, 


had  not  asked  them  to  reject  tho  measure, 
and  its  promoters  bad  struck  out  a  passage 
in  which  it  was  represented  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  delnv. 

LoBD  ASIIBilRTON  observed,  that 
there  could  bo  no  doubt,  if  their  Lurdsbi|is 
were  prej)ared  to  pass  this  moosurc,  they 
ought  to  do  so  without  delay.  Such  was 
tho  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  as  having  been  ex- 
punged, and  he  thought  so  too. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  petitioners  seemed  to  bo  to  show 


•8  he  said  before,  he  was  not  in  a  condition    their  Lordships,  that  they  did  not  agree 

....  •  1.  .1.  liU    il i" ...      ....'l     •         .1 


to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two. 
If,  however,  anything  was  to  depend  on 
this,  he  asked  their  Lordships  to  place 
them  side  by  side;  and  he  was  not  afraid 
of  the  comparison,  whether  with  respect  to 
wealth,  knowledge,  or  ro-spectability. 

Lord  STANLEY  had  nothing  further 
from  his  view  than  to  impute  to  his  uoblo 
Friend  anything  like  misrepresentation. 
But  it  would  be  recollected  that  a  few 
nights  ago,  when  it  was  stated  that  tho 
petition  which  tho  noble  Earl  had  pre- 
sented did  not  express  tho  sentiments  of 
the  city  of  London,  it  was  asked  on  tho 
other  side,  why  there  was  no  counter 
petition.  In  these  circumstances  the  pre- 
sent petition  must  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary. He  accepted  his  noble  Friend's 
challenge  as  to  a  comparison.  He  had 
been  authorized  to  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships,  that  if  they  compared  tho   signa- 


with  tho  sentiments  contanied  in  tho  ])eti- 
tion  presented  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Dalhousie).  They  did  not,  however,  ask 
their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  all 
that  could  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  there 
was  no  unanimity  in  the  mercantile  body 
of  London  on  the  subject.  In  the  time  of 
the  Income  Tax,  in  1816,  there  was  a 
public  meeting  at  tho  Egvptian-hall,  and 
that  would,  of  course,  spcoK  the  sense  of 
tho  city  ;  but  that  could  not  be  said  of 
either  of  these  petitions.  But,  at  all  events, 
none  of  the  petitioners  were  for  unneces- 
sary delay;  they  all  felt,  that  if  tho  Bill 
was  to  pass,  the  sooner  it  did  so  the  better. 
Now,  any  Amendment  that  night  in  Com- 
mittee would  cause  a  delay  of  months. 
There  could,  moreover,  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  mercantile 
interests  were  banded  against  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country;  they  might 


tures  of  tho  two  petitions,  they  would  find  differ  upon  the  Com  Laws,  but  generally 
that  those  attached  to  the  one  presented  speaking  the  former  were  for  supporting 
by  him  represented  more  than  threefold    the  lotter. 


the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  those 
who  had  signed  tho  petition  of  his  noble 
Friend. 

Earl  GREY,  upon  examining  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  found  that,  as  originally  drawn 
up,  it  contained  tho  following  passage : — 
"  So  little  ground  is  there  in  their  view 
for  saying  that  it  is  necessary  these  mea- 
sures should  be  passed  with  tlio  least  pos- 
sibh)  delay."  But  it  appeared  this  pas- 
■age  was  thought  too  strong,  and  the  pen 
had  been  drawn  through  it.  On  erasing 
these  words,  it  was  iniplicd  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the  mea- 


Petition  road  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

CORN  IMPORT.^TION  BILL- 
EXPLANATION. 

The  Bishop  op  ST.  DAVID'S  said,  he 
was  sure  their  Lordships  would  not  bo  in- 
disposed to  listen  to  the  few  words  he  was 
about  to  address  to  them,  which  had  at 
least  as  much  to  say  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  as  the  remarks  the)' had  just 
heard,  when  they  knew  that  what  be  had 
to  say  tended  to  correct  a  mistake  affect- 
ing tlie  personal  character  of  a  Member  of 
their  Lordships' House. 


.  ,.-   He  had  not  been 

■nrM  oujriit  to  pass  with  the  least  possible    present  nt  the  time  the  speech  was  deli- 
deUy.     The  p«'tition  did   not   venture  to    vered  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley), 


ask  their  Lorunhips  to  reject  tho  Bill,  but 
talked  of  it  as  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  bo  decided  ono  way  or  other.  This, 
which  was  represented  as  a  count<>r  ])eti- 
tion  to  one,  numeroosly  signed,  and  (tray- 
ing  their  Lordship*  to  paM  the  measure, 


and  he  deeply  regretted  the  fact;  but  ho 
understood  that  the  noble  Lord  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  advert  to  ono  or  two 
jwints  of  his  speech,  in  which  ho  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  facts  as  far  as  ro- 
gorded  himself  (tho  Bishop  of  St.  David's). 
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Ha  understood  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  refer  their  Lordships  to  the 
distinction  existing  between  the  Bources 
from  which  certain  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates on  the  benches  of  that  House  drew 
their  incomes,  and  those  from  whence  the 
incomes  of  the  parochial  Clergy  were 
derived.  He  was  aware  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  intended,  and  most  proba- 
bly had  disclaimed  the  design,  to  make 
any  invidious  construction  on  the  effect  of 
that  distinction  ;  but  as  he  believed  the 
noble  Lord  had  also  stated  that  it  was  a 
fact  likely  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
the  country,  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  admit  that  he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  was  entitled  to  say,  that  the  fact 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  relied  was  errone- 
ous. Speaking  for  himself,  he  wished  to 
inform  their  Lordships,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic, that  of  his  own  public  income  very 
little  more  than  one-third  was  derived  from 
fixed  payments,  and  that  very  little  less 
than  two-thirds  was  subject  to  reduction 
from  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce  or 
from  other  causes,  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  incomes  of  the  parochial 
Clergy.  Ho  did  not  mean  to  extend  his 
assertion  on  this  point  beyond  his  own 
case  ;  but  their  Lordships  would,  he  was 
sure,  give  him  some  credit  for  being  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  as  to  his  own  affairs. 

Lord  STANLEY  would  have  been  glad 
had  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  before  he  had 
thought  proper  to  advert  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him  on  a  previous  night,  informed 
him  beforehand  of  his  intention.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
would  have  been  called  upon  for  an  explan- 
ation of  what  he  had  really  stated;  but  it 
was  in  their  Lordships'  recollection,  and 
he  recollected  it,  that  he  expressly  said,  he 
would  state  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  that  he 
would  say  nothing  of  him  in  liis  absence 
which  he  would  not  say  in  his  presence. 
But  their  Lordships  would  recollect  that  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  addressed  them 
on  the  subject  of  motives,  and  that  he 
had  used  these  extraordinary  words,  as 
nearly  as  he  (Lord  Stanley)  could  re- 
member, "  That  their  Lordships  might  be 
fully  conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  own 
intentions ;  but  they  must  recollect  that  a 
very  different  view  of  this  great  question 
would  be  entertained  througliout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  a  very  different  construction 
would  be  put  on  their  conduct."  In  com- 
menting on  that  observation  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  not  supposing  it  possible 


that  he  could  have  intended  any^thing  of- 
fensive to. their  Lordships,  he  had  made 
use  of  words  to  the  effect,  that  he  was 
confident  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  as 
little  influenced  by  any  motive  of  private 
consideration  as  he  had  given  their  Lord- 
ships credit  for  being,  but  that  the  public 
were  free  to  draw  the  same  inference  with 
respect  to  him  and  his  motives,  as  ho  had 
thought  fit  to  draw  with  respect  to  the 
personal  motives  of  their  Lordships.  K 
there  were  anything  personally  offensive 
in  what  had  passed,  it  had  fallen  from  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  and  not  from  him  ;  be- 
cause his  (Lord  Stanley's)  assertions,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  motives,  went 
as  far  as  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  conviction 
of  their  Lordships'  purity  of  intentions. 
The  statement  ho  made,  which  might  not 
have  been  correctly  repeated  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  had  been  this — and  he  hoped 
ho  would  forgive  him  for  repeating  it — 
that  there  was  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  sources  from  which  the  right  reverend 
Bench  and  the  parochial  Clergy  derived 
their  incomes  ;  that  the  latter  were  wholly 
and  exclusively  dependent  on  com  for  their 
income  ;  that  as  the  value  of  that  article 
fell,  so  their  incomes  would  be  depreciated, 
and  they  would  inevitably  bo  losers  by  the 
measure,  unless  all  other  commodities  feU 
in  proportion ;  and  he  had  proved  that 
would  not  be  case.  By  the  confession — 
no,  not  confession — he  would  not  apply 
that  word  to  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate — but  by  his  own  statement,  their 
Lordships  were  informed  that  two-thirds 
of  his  income  depended  on  the  price  of 
com ;  but  as  regarded  one-third  of  it,  he 
was  not  only  protected  from  reduction, 
but  received  a  fixed  money  payment  for  it. 
He  then  took  the  liberty  of  showing  that 
all  who  received  a  fixed  money  payment 
were  gainers  by  this  measure,  and  that 
was  all  he  had  said.  He  hoped  this  ex- 
planation would  be  satisfactory  to  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  He  had  not  thought  he 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  make  it, 
and  should  have  gladly  explained  what  he 
did  say,  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  asked 
him  to  do  so  in  private.  He  disclaimed  all 
motives,  or  the  imputation  of  them,  and  had 
only  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  paro- 
chial Clergy,  and  the  right  reverend  Bench, 
which  was  admitted  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late to  exist. 

The  Bishop  op  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  distinction  had  certainly  been 
stated  in  a  manner  which  would  appear 
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somewliftt  invidious,  and  that  effect  had 
hecn  augnientod  by  repetition  in  otlier 
places  in  a  manner  still  wore  invidious. 
He  was  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  defence  against  imputa- 
tions— not  intended,  it  was  said — but  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  exercise  an  injurious 
effect,  as  rei^arded  Members  of  tiieir 
Lordships'  body,  on  the  public  mind.  He 
would,  therefore,  without  troubling  their 
Lordships  at  any  length,  state  how  the 
case  reaJly  stood.  Out  of  the  twenty-six 
Members  of  the  right  reverend  Bench  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  fourteen  were 
altogether  free  from  being  placed,  in  the 
least  degree,  in  the  circumstances  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
and  received  no  portion  of  their  incomes  in 
payment  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Those  Members  of  the  right 
rev.  Bench  derived  their  incomes  in  the 
same  way  as  the  landed  proprietary  did, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  they  de- 
rived a  larger  proportion  from  the  impro- 
priate tithes,  which  were  more  likely  to 
be  affected  by  this  Bill,  than  in  any  other 
way.  It  certainly  seemed  severe  that  the 
Clergy  should  suffer  by  the  Bill  ;  and  its 
bearing  on  their  case  presented  an  obstacle 
to  him  in  the  way  of  the  vote  he  had  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Bill.  The  liability  of  the 
parochial  Clergy  to  be  affected  by  it  cer- 
tainly did  appear  to  him  an  argument 
ag^ainst  the  Bill.  lie  did  not,  however, 
regret  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  right  rev.  Bench,  for  he  believed  they 
were  justly  looked  upon  as  the  guardians 
of  the  Clergy  in  that  House.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  to  that  body  was  not  so  much  attri- 
butable to  that  Bill  as  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act.  Differing,  as  he  did,  in 
opinion  on  that  subject  from  many  of  his 
Friends,  he  had  always  held,  and  repeatedly 
expressed  it,  and  ho  believed,  that  by  it  tlio 
parochial  Clergy  were  deprived  of  the  pro- 
spect of  any  increase  of  value  to  ho  derived 
from  improvement  in  agriculture.  Of  the 
other  Members  of  the  right  reverend  Bench 
four  were  in  the  position  of  paying  fixed 
charges  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers out  of  uncertain  incomes — the  gross 
amount  of  their  revenue  being  liable  to 
fluctuation  from  the  operation  of  this  Bill, 
or  of  any  other  measure  affecting  the  price 
of  com.  Of  those  four  right  rev.  Prelates, 
three  had  recorded  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  right 
reverend  Bench  were  altogether  removed 
from  the  poMibility  of  their  being  under 


any  imputation  as  regarded  the  motives 
for  their  votes.  One-third  of  his  right 
rev.  Brethren  were  under  the  suspicion  of 
receiving  fixed  paj'nicnts.  But  had  none 
of  their  Lordships  any  fixed  incomes  ? 
Hod  none  of  their  Lordships  funded  pro- 
perty not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  ope- 
rations of  this  Bill  ?  He  claimed  no  ex- 
ception for  his  right  rev.  Brethren  from 
any  charges  which  could  with  truth  be 
brought  against  them  ;  but  from  their  po- 
sition and  character,  no  persons  should  be 
more  exempt  from  charges  without  proper 
foundation.  He  thought  he  had  demon- 
strated that  this  charge,  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  apply  to  them,  though 
it  had  been  brought  forward  in  somewhat 
an  invidious  manner  elsewhere,  was  totally 
without  foundation. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  above  all  men  the 
right  rev.  Prelates  ought  to  be  most  feel- 
ingly susceptible  as  to  any  charge  which 
might  touch  their  character  and  high  posi- 
tion; and  feeling  that  he  might  have  ex- 
cited in  some  degree  the  great  susceptibi- 
lity they  had  shown  in  this  measure,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  He  must  say  that  the  sus- 
ceptible feeling  the  right  rev.  Prelates 
showed  had  been  somewhat  slow  in  ita 
approach.  He  had  spoken  on  the  second 
night  of  the  second  reading,  humbly  de- 
livering his  opinions  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do.  Ho  seldom  troubled  their  Lordships, 
that  having  been,  he  believed,  the  second 
or  third  time  he  had  troubled  them ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  House  several  nights  since,  when  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  Not  one  word  had 
been  said  of  his  remarks  until  last  Friday, 
when  they  had  been  conmientcd  on  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  He  thought  it  needless 
to  assure  their  Lordships  there  was  not  a 
Peer  in  that  House  who  would  more  un- 
willingly offer  a  word  to  them  which  could 
possibly  look  like  an  imputation  on  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  He  stated  that  they 
stood  in  that  position  with  regard  to  the 
parochial  Clergy,  that  it  was  a  part  of  some 
difficulty  for  the  right  rev.  Bench  to  inter- 
fere on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  the 
people  might  possibly  misconceive  their 
motives  in  doing  so;  nor  had  he  alluded  to 
the  right  rev.  Prelates  in  any  other  sense. 
He  utterly  denied  that  any  other  wish  had 
entered  into  his  heart  than  to  do  them 
iustice;  and  he  acquitted  them  entirely  of 
being  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motives. 
But  he  hod  been  called  to  task  by  the 
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right  rev.  Prelate,  who  had  made  a  most  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  for  having  taken  the 
liberty  of  addressing  himself  to  that  right 
rev.  Bench.  lie  wa.s  not  accustomed  to  take 
liberties,  nor  did  he  think  he  had  taken  any 
liberty  in  expressing  himself  as  he  had  done. 
If  out  of  that  House  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
should  ever  condescend  to  give  him  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  his  spiritual  advice,  he  would 
gladly  admit  and  follow  it ;  but  in  that 
House,  in  all  temporal  and  in  all  political 
subjects,  he  should,  in  everything  but  abi- 
lity  and  eloquence,  consider  himself  and  act 
as  the  Peer  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 

The  BwHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S  rose  to 
explain.  The  only  object  he  had  in  any 
observation  he  had  addressed  to  their 
Lord-sliips,  was  to  remove  the  impression 
wjiich  might  have  been  made  within  that 
House,  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  wished  to 
remind  their  Lordships  that  there  had  not 
been  anything  like  personalities  introduced 
into  the  debates,  until  certain  right  rev. 
Prelates  had  addressed  the  House  for  the 
first  time.  Those  right  rev.  Prelates  to 
whom  he  referred  had  not  been  ascustomed 
to  take  part  in  such  proceedings,  nor  had 
they  possessed  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  their  right 
rev.  Brethren  conducted  themselves.  Those 
right  rev.  Prelates  never  had  ventured  to 
impute  motives  to  any  of  their  Lordships 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  had 
set  the  House  a  bright  example  of  digni- 
fied and  becoming  conduct.  And  he  now 
gave  the  right  rev.  Prelates  to  whom  he 
alluded  his  advice  that  they  would  take 
this  example  and  warning,  that  it  would 
not  be  very  wise,  as  regarded  themselves,  for 
them  in  future  to  impute  motives  to  any  of 
their  Lordships  in  reference  to  anything 
which  might  arise  in  their  Lordships' House. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  rose  to  address 
the  House  amid  some  confusion.  He  ap- 
pealed to  their  Lordships'  sense  of  justice 
to  hear  him  for  a  few  moments.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  suffer  the  lecture 
which  had  been  delivered  to  him — and  ho 
would  add  no  epithet  to  that  word,  for  he 
considered  it  would  quite  suffice  to  express 
his  meaning — it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  suffer  the  lecture  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  thought  it  proper  and  seeming 
to  address  to  two  right  rev.  Members  of  that 
body,  who  sat  with  him  in  that  IIou.se  as 
his  Peers,  without  saying  a  few  words  in 
reply.  He  was  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  when  he  appealed  to  all  he  had 
said;  and  he  fearlessly  challenged  contra- 
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diction,  when  he  asserted  that  he  had  im- 
puted no  ihotive  to  any  noble  Lord  iu  tho 
beginning  of  his  speech,  and  had  guarded 
against  doing  so.  In  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment, and  in  discussing  what  bo  believed 
to  be  a  great  national  question,  upon 
which,  after  the  best  and  most  earnest 
consideration  he  could  bestow,  he  had  come 
to  a  clear  and  decided  opinion,  he  might 
have  been  led  into  a  warmth  of  expression 
which  he  had  not  intended.  If  that  had 
been  the  case,  and  if  he  had  said  anything 
offensive  to  any  noble  Lord,  he  was  at 
once  ready  to  admit  it,  and  to  apologize 
for  having  done  so.  But  as  to  submitting 
to  the  imputation  which  had  been  so  wan- 
tonly and  improperly  brought  forward, 
that  instead  of  confining  himself  to  argu- 
ment, he  had  imputed  motives  to  their 
Lordships,  he  would  not  do  so,  and  he 
rejected  the  charge  altogether.  It  was  a 
very  easy  thing  for  noble  Lords  to  stand 
up  in  their  places  and  make  such  charges 
as  these,  and  to  make  charges  of  youth 
and  ine.tperience;  but  was  a  man  who  for 
forty  years  had  studied,  and  that  not  care- 
lessly, hooks,  men,  and  manners,  to  he  de- 
clared incompetent  to  deliver  his  opinions, 
or  to  be  taunted  by  the  noble  Lord  with 
being  a  young  man?  Surely  it  were  a 
greater  shame  for  any  reasonable  being  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side  the  question  as  an 
old  man,  than  as  a  young  man.  But  ho 
was  not  very  anxious  to  throw  aside  the 
censure  of  the  noble  Lord,  by  any  desire 
to  escape  by  the  plea  of  great  senility. 
He  had  confined  himself  to  argument, 
which  was,  he  believed,  found  to  be  trou- 
blesome; and  it  was  far  easier  to  give  lec- 
tures on  imputed  arrogance,  than  to  take 
the  edge  off  argument  which  had  been  lis- 
tened to  and  received.  It  had  been  said,  too, 
that  he  had  set  the  example  of  introducing 
acrimony  and  personalaltercation  into  the  de- 
bate; but  he  could  appeal  to  the  noble  Duke, 
whether,  when  he  had  drawn  his  (the  Bishop 
of  Oifonl's)  attention  to  a  slight  slip,  a 
wholly  unpremeditated  aUusiou  which  had 
risen  to  his  lips  in  the  moment  of  speaking, 
and  with  which  he  concluded  the  sentence, 
he  had  not  at  once  retracted  it.  Now  he 
did  complain  publicly  of  that  pseudo  lec- 
ture which  had  been  delivered  to  him  with 
such  extraordinary  gravity  by  that  noble 
Lord,  with  whom  he  was  in  private  on 
terms  of  friendship.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, suffer  that  noble  Lord  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  that  House  to  assume  the 
privilege  of  imputing  to  him  assertions  and 
motives  which  he  could  not  prove. 
Y  Y 
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The  Earl  ok  WINCHILSEA  said,  that 
having  had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  their 
Lordships'  House  for  manj-  years,  ho  could 
moat  confi<lcutly  state,  that  if  ever  he  had 
heard  a  lecture  in  his  life,  it  certainly  was 
eontainod  in  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prehkte  in  the  last  night  of  the  debate. 
Su  strong  a  lecture  he  had  never  heard. 
Not  only  had  ho  designated  the  Kpccoh  and 
arguments  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley),  which,  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
effect,  had  never  Wn  exceeded  "in  that 
House,  as  a  mere  declamation — as  "  actual 
rottenness;"  but  he  had  the  presumption 
to  say  that  those  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  stated,  and  stated  honestly,  that  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  labouring  classes, 
had  other  motives  for  their  conduct.  lie 
had  hoped  to  have  heard  the  right  rev. 
Prolate  prove  that  tliis  was  a  landlord's 
question.  Had  he  done  so,  ho  (Earl 
Winchilsca)  would  have  doubted  the  mo- 
tive by  which  he  thought  himself  actuated. 
He  would  not  occupy  their  Lordships'  time 
any  further  than  by  saying  that  the  right 
rev.  PrcUte  know  but  little  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country  when  he  talked  of  im- 
proving it  by  introducing  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  labourer,  the  labour  of  the 
serfs  of  Poland.  He  could  conscientiously 
Bay  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  speech  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate;  and  he  thought  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  who  had 
spoken  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
had  given  as  perfect  a  description  of  that 
speech  as  could  bo  imagined. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and 
the  animadversions  which  had  been  mado 
upon  it,  and  must  express  his  deep  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  the  latter.  During  his 
speech  tlio  right  rev.  Prclote  had  been  fre- 
quently Bubjectwl  to  the  most  unscemiug 
interruptions;  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  him 
that  tlio  right  rev.  Prelate  should  have 
been  enabled  with  so  much  good  temper  to 
bear  with  those  interruptions.  There  was 
■ometimcs  something  very  sharp  in  the  re- 
torU  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate;  but  there  was 
nothing  unparliamentary  in  the  speech.  He 
believed  that  the  attacks  laimched  to-night 
•gainst  the  right  rev.  Prelate  showed  how 
Meply  thoM  who  made  them  felt  the  truth 
of  the  ronarka  which  had  called  them  forth. 


con\  mroRTATioN  bill-committee. 

—THIRD  NIUHT. 


House  in  Committee. 

The  preamble  wm  agreed  to. 


On  the  Motion  that  the  First  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Dike  op  BUCKINGHAM  rose  to 
propose  an  Amendment  of  which  ho  had 
given  notice.  He  moved  it,  he  stated, 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
induce  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the  ol- 
tcration  of  the  First  Clause.  He  was  no 
party  to  the  Bill;  he  thought  it  uncalled 
for  and  dangerous,  and  he  wished  to  pro- 
pose his  Amendment  simply  with  the  view 
of  doing  what  he  possibly  could  to  save 
some  remnant  of  protection  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  By  the  Bill  as  it  stood  it 
was  proposed  that  after  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary 1849,  the  duties  to  be  enacted  in  the 
schedule  should  cease,  except  that  a  no- 
minal duty  of  only  Is.  per  quarter  should  be 
levied  upon  the  import  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
barlej'.  His  object  was  to  continue  some  de- 
gree of  protection  by  proposing^  to  leave  out 
the  date  of  February  1849,  and  to  continue 
the  sentence  with  the  schedule  which  their 
Lordships  would  find  in  the  fourth  page  of 
the  Bill,  and  which  provided  to  the  landed 
interest  an  amount  of  protection  to  the  ex- 
tent of  10».  when  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to 
48*.  per  quarter.  If  their  Lordships  agreed 
to  hia  proposition,  the  effect  would  bo  that 
the  farmers,  after  February,  1849,  instead 
of  finding  themselves  protected  by  a  no- 
minal duty  of  only  1*.,  would  he  still  oble  to 
rely  upon  a  protective  duty  to  the  extent 
of  10».  per  quarter.  He  repeated  that  he 
was  no  party  to  the  Bill ;  nor  would  ho  in  the 
slightest  degree  sanction  it  ;  but  he  sug- 
gested this  course  as  the  best  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  now  could  be 
adopted  for  the  agricultural  interest.  As  ho 
saw  around  him  many  noble  Lords  who  had 
taken  active  parts  at  agi'icultural  meetings 
and  protection  societios  in  holding  out  ex- 
pectations to  the  farmers  that  by  their  exer- 
tions they  would  bo  able  to  maintain  pro- 
tection, he  hoped  and  trusted  that  on  this 
occasion  noble  Lords  who  were  in  that  po- 
sition would  go  along  with  him  and  give 
him  their  support.  Many  of  their  Lordships 
too  had  stated  their  preference  for  a  fixed 
duty  :  they  were  therefore  to  that  extent 
protectionists,  and  he  claimed  their  votes 
as  well  as  those  of  the  advocates  of  the 
sliding-scale.  As  they  were  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which  was  finaUy  to  detcnninc 
whether  or  not  they  would  grant  any  degree 
of  protection  at  all  to  the  agriculturist,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  pause  before  entirely 
overthrowing  the  ho])cs  of  the  farmer.  He 
had  repeatedly  stated  his  objections  to  this 
measure,  which  he  thought  unnecessary,  uu- 
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called  for,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  every 
class  of  the  community.  They  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  materially  altering,  and,  as 
he  believed,  amending  it,  without  interfering 
with  the  vote  which  they  had  given  for  its 
second  reading,  and  of  aiding  him  in  re- 
serving some  shadow  of  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  If  they  passed  this 
Bill  as  it  at  present  stood,  they  would, 
many  of  them,  he  was  sure,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  or  even  sooner,  regret  the 
step  which  they  had  taken,  and  the  vote 
which  they  had  given.  He  implored  their 
Lordships  to  set  aside  all  party  feeling  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  Let  them  not 
look  to  those  in  office  or  those  who  were  to 
come  into  office.  Let  them  not  record  a 
vote  to  prop  up  an  Administration,  at  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  great  interests  confided 
to  their  charge;  hut  let  their  Lordships 
boldly  come  forward,  and  honestly  and 
conscientiously  record  their  opinions.  De- 
pend upon  it,  whatever  the  result  might  be, 
they  would  always  have  the  satisfaction  of 
reflecting  that  they  had  acted  with  clean 
hands  and  consciences,  according  to  their 
views  of  what  was  best  suited  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  For 
himself,  he  threw  aside  all  private  feeling 
and  individual  friendship,  humbly  endea- 
vouring as  he  did  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  ;  and  ho  would  sin- 
cerely say  that  he  had  never  given  a  veto 
more  honestly  and  conscientiously  than  that 
which  he  should  record  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  which  he  now  begged  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House. 

The  Question  having  been  put, 
The  Earl  op  RIPON  stated  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  object  to  the  Amend- 
ment. While  he  did  so,  however,  he  must 
state  that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
impute  to  his  noble  Friend  that  in  bringing 
forward  his  Amendment  he  had  in  any 
degree  compromised  his  principles  upon  the 
subject.  As  their  Lordships  had  affirmed 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  by  giving  it  a  se- 
cond reading,  the  noblo  Duke  was  fully 
entitled  to  propose  any  alterations  which 
in  his  opinion  might  tend  to  mitigate  the 
onls  he  apprehended  from  the  operation  of 
its  general  principle,  and  to  render  it  more 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  those  inter- 
ests upon  which  ho  thought  it  would  have 
an  injurious  effect.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  as  to  some  observations  which  fell 
from  a  noble  Lord  behind  him  the  other 
night.  That  noble  Lord  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  part  of  the  measure. 


that  he  conld  not  conceive  what  had  in- 
duced Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt 
a  modified  sliding-seale  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  except  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  species  of  compromise,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  object  most  strongly  to  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill.  Now,  he  begged  to  say  most 
positively  and  distinctly  that  this  provision 
was  not  introduced  with  any  such  notion. 
Ho  would  not  have  been  a  party  to  any 
attempt  at  such  a  miserable  compromise  ; 
but,  on  public  consideration  entirely,  ho 
did  give  his  conscientious  support  to  this 
prorision  of  the  Bill.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  that  clause  was  this — as  a 
very  great  change  was  about  to  be  made, 
it  appeared  to  the  Government  advisable 
that  there  should  be  some  gradation  in  the 
process  of  effecting  that  change.  Some 
persons  might  be  of  opinion  that  if  a  great 
change  was  to  bo  effected  with  regard  to 
an  important  interest,  the  more  expediti- 
ously it  was  carried  out  the  better ;  while 
others  might  consider  that  it  was  neces- 
sary a  certain  time  should  bo  permitted  to 
elapse  before  such  a  change  came  into  full 
effect.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  this 
nature.  Parliament  had  repeatedly  acted 
on  both  these  principles  ;  and  he  certainly 
thought,  with  reference  to  this  particular 
measure,  that  it  was  most  advisable  some 
time  should  be  oUowed  to  elapse  before  it 
was  brought  into  full  operation.  The  sole 
motive  for  the  introduction  of  tlus  provision 
was  a  desire  to  mitigate  those  evils  which 
were  likely  to  arise  from  tho  greatness  of 
the  change  in  contemplation  ;  and  on  this 
ground  he  adhered  to  it.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  his  noble  Friend's  Amendment 
was  of  much  greater  importance  with  re- 
gard to  this  Bill  than  the  noble  Duke  seem- 
ed to  suppose.  He  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
would  not  allude  to  any  circumstances 
which  might  hereafter  arise  if  this  Amend- 
ment should  be  carried  ;  bnt  he  begged  to 
say  that  the  Amendment  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  involve  an  entire  alteration  of  the 
principle  of  tho  Bill,  for  it  professed  to  give 
permanency  to  that  protection  which  it  was 
the  object  of  tho  Bill,  after  a  limited  time, 
to  remove.  Those,  therefore,  who  approved 
tho  end  and  object  of  this  Bill,  certainly 
could  not  consent  to  an  alteration  which 
would  defeat  that  end,  and  prevent  the 
measure  from  effecting  those  purposes  for 
which  it  was  introdueofl.  For  his  own  part, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  could  not  support 
this  proposition  ;  and  he  did  not  see  how 
any  noble  Lord  who  had  voted  for  the  se- 
Y  Y  2 
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eond  reading  of  the  Bill  could  support  tlio 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke.  But  the 
Amendment  was  objectionable  even  as  re- 
garded the  object  of  his  noble  Friend.  The 
noble  Duko  himself  did  not  appear  to  attach 
any  great  importance  to  it.  His  noblo 
Friend  had  said  that  his  object  was  to  prc- 
aervc  a  renmaut  of  protection ;  but  ho 
(the  Earl  of  Uipon)  could  not  think  that 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  a  remnant 
of  protection,  for  it  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  remnant  was  not  worth 
having.  From  the  arguments  used  over 
and  over  again  by  the  opponents  of  this 
Bill,  he  presumed  that  such  a  degree  of 
protection  as  was  established  by  thi.s  clause 
would  be  most  inefficient,  and  could  only 
sen-e  eventually  to  occasion  severe  and 
unmitigated  disappointment.  If  the  agri- 
culturists were  to  have  protection,  they 
ought  to  have  an  efficient  protection ;  but 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  to  propose  to  cs- 
tabUsh  in  perpetuity  the  protection  given 
under  this  clause,  was  to  tender  to  the 
agriculturists  what  really  was  not  worth 
their  acceptance.  \Miat  security  could 
his  noble  Friend  have  that  that  protection 
would  be  maintained  ?  What  ground  was 
there  fur  supposing  that  any  plan  like  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  Duke  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  measure  ?  What 
advantage,  then,  were  the  agriculturists  to 
derive  from  the  adoption  of  his  noble 
Friend's  proposition  ?  lie  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  would  not  now  enter  into  the  ge- 
neral question.  lie  would  only  say  that 
he  considered,  if  the  noble  Duke's  propo- 
sition was  adopted,  it  would  only  delude 
and  disappoint  the  agriculturists  ;  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  bo  very  ill 
advised  if  they  assented  to  the  alteration 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend. 

TheEABLOFCLANCARTY:  My  Lords, 
•a  the  Amendment  moved  by  the  noblo  Duke 
has  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
to  your  Lordships  a  few  observations  upon 
it,  which  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
ftx)m  the  very  important  bearing — I  fear 
very  injurious  effect — it  is  likely  to  exer- 
cise upon  the  progress  of  agricultural  im- 
provement in  Irolaiid.  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships,  and  espooially  noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  in  considering  this  question,  and  in 
attending  to  the  arguments  that  have  been 
ffcred  on  either  side  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place,  I  have 
done  BO  with  an  anxious  desire  to  give  my 


support  to  the  measure.  To  myself,  as  to 
most  of  your  Lordships,  the  question  of 
free  trade,  and  especially  of  a  free  trade  in 
com,  was  a  new  one;  it  has  never  till  now 
been  seriously  discussed  in  this  assembly; 
and  so  far  was  it  formerly  from  finding  fa- 
vour with  your  Lordships,  that,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount  Melbourne),  then  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  characterized 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  an  act  of 
insanity.  I,  therefore,  had  no  greater  pre- 
judice to  overcome  than  many  of  those  no- 
ble Lords,  who,  formerly  divided  only  as  to 
the  mode  of  giving  protection,  are  now  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  If,  my  Lords,  I  had 
any  prejudice  in  the  matter,  I  can  truly  say 
that  it  inclined  me  to  look  with  favour 
upon  the  quarter  from  whence  this  mea- 
sure has  been  proposed  ;  for,  however  dis- 
appointed and  deceived  I  have  felt  by  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  Ireland 
—a  policy,  the  weakness,  inconsistency, 
and  ill  success  of  which  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  necessity  that  has 
resulted  from  it  for  the  enactment  of  a  Bill 
for  the  jirotcction  of  life  called  the  Coer- 
cion Bill — I  yet  cannot  forget,  nor  will  the 
country  forget,  that  it  was  by  the  talents 
and  energies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet 
that  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the 
country  have  been  raised  to  their  present 
prosperous  condition  from  the  slough  of 
despond  in  which  they  were  left  by  the 
Government  who  quitted  office  in  1841. 
But,  mj'  Lords,  when  1  examine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  policy  which  has  produced 
the  good  results  we  see  around  us,  I  find 
that  it  has  been  essentially  the  policy  of 
protection — of  protection  to  native  industry 
generally — but,  above  all,  protection  to  the 
com  grower.  Not,  indeed,  a  high  protec- 
tion, which  would  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class,  but  a  protection  as  low  in  amount  as 
would  consist  with  the  due  encourngcment 
of  agricultural  industry.  Such  was  tho 
sound  principle  upon  which  protection  was 
afforded  by  the  Act  of  1842  and  subse- 
quent Acts ;  a  policj'  most  ably  stated  and 
defended  by  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  in  his  unanswered, 
though  not  unassailed,  but  unanswered  be- 
cause unanswerable,  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  I  shall  not,  my 
Lords,  trouble  your  Lordships  by  entering 
into  a  general  discussion  of  the  Bill;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  notice  an  argument 
which  appears  to  have  had  great  weight 
with  many  noblo  Lords  who  are  in  favour 
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of  the  measnre,  I  mean  what  is  called 
"the  force  of  circumstances."  Happily 
it  is  not  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  can 
have  any  influence.  Could  any  pressure 
from  without  induce  your  Lordships  to 
forego  the  consideration  due  to  important 
measures,  you  very  soon  would  lose  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community, 
which  now  is,  as  it  ever  will  be,  your  best 
support.  The  argument  which  has  ope- 
rated 80  strongly  with  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion; an  increase  proceeding  in  geometri- 
cal rather  than  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  occasioning  the  necessity  for  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  supply  of  food. 
My  Lords,  I  most  fully  admit,  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  first  magnitude  to  provide  that 
the  population  should  have  food  cheap  and 
in  abundance  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  argument  cuts  directly  against  the 
present  measure — 'against  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  State  of  the  duty  of  regulat- 
ing the  supply  of  the  food  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  true  there  are  re- 
strictions upon  the  import  of  com,  but 
they  operate  only  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the 
market ;  they  cease  to  operate  when  their 
operation  would  be  injurious.  But  whe- 
ther you  maintain  the  sliding-scalc  or 
adopt  a  fixed  duty  protection,  in  either 
case  you  stand  upon  a  vantage  ground  to 
treat  with  foreign  nations  for  the  supply  of 
food  should  the  necessity  arise  for  doing 
so  ;  but  if  you  remove  all  restrictions,  and 
throw  open  the  trade  to  foreign  nations, 
what  security  have  you,  when  you  become 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  supply,  that 
they  will  not  impose  duties  that  will 
raise  the  price  of  bread  much  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  made  by  duties 
paid  into  the  British  Exchequer.  The  ar- 
gument is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is  one 
which  has  never  been  answered  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  until  it  is  so,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  conclusive  against  the  Bill.  I 
beg,  my  Lords,  shortly  to  advert  to  another 
argument  which  has  been  brought  in  fa- 
vour of  this  measure,  considered  as  part  of 
a  general  system  of  free  trade.  Notwith- 
Rtanding  the  admission  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
despatch  to  the  Governor  General  of  Ca- 
nada, that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  on  several  occasions  endeavoured  to 
make  arrangements  with  Foreign  Powers 
for  the  mutual  relaxation  of  tariffs  —  but 
almost  uniformly  with  ill  success,"  we  are 
told  that  our  free  trade  must  be  success- 
ful.   How?    Through  our  own  free  agency 


alone.  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  I  never 
understood  what  this  meant  until  the  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  in  this  House, 
when  it  was  explained  by  a  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (Earl  of  Clarendon),  once  distinguished 
as  a  diplomatist,  to  mean,  that  our 
manufacturers  could,  with  the  aid  of  the 
smuggler,  be  enabled  to  defeat  the  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  and 
to  find  a  market  for  English  goods  in  every 
country  in  the  world.  Such  a  doctrine  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  hear  in  this 
House,  and  still  less  propounded  from  the 
lips  of  a  diplomatist,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessing his  preference  of  such  a  trade  to 
one  dependent  upon  Treaties.  I  cannot 
think,  my  Lords,  that  if  our  commerce  is 
to  be  extended  by  means  of  a  contraband 
trade,  it  will  bo  either  respectable  or  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  and  security  of 
those  engaged  in  it :  nor  does  it  carry  with 
it  much  promise  of  a  cordial  relation  with 
the  Governments  of  foreign  countries.  I 
liave  always  looked  upon  the  smuggler 
much  in  the  same  light  as  the  illicit  dis- 
tDler  or  the  poacher.  Offences  against  the 
customs,  the  excise,  and  the  game  laws, 
are,  indeed,  only  offences  in  the  eye  of  the 
law;  but  though  only  mala  prohibita,  they 
commonly  lead  to  offences  which  are  mala 
in  se.  If,  therefore,  I  have  felt  surprise 
at  the  doctrine  of  a  contraband  trade  being 
advocated  in  your  Lordships'  House,  how 
much  greater  was  my  surprise  at  finding  it 
not  merely  acquiesced  in,  but  sanctioned, 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
right  rev.  Bench,  who  have  manifested  so 
great  and  unusual  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  who  spoke  last  on  Friday  night, 
and  charmed  the  House  with  the  eloquence 
of  his  declamation,  challenged  your  Lord- 
ships to  appeal  to  the  Bench,  not  upon  the 
paltry  interests  of  a  class,  but  upon  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  religion.  I  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  Bench  whether  it  can 
consist  with  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion  for  the  Parliament  to  connive  at 
and  encourage  a  smuggling  trade — whe- 
ther it  would  not  better  consist  with  the 
Christian  character  of  British  subjects,  in 
whatever  countries  they  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  trade,  that  they  should  be  mindful 
to  "  render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are 
Cajsar's,"  and  "render  to  all  their  dues — 
tribute  to  whom  tribute,  and  custom  to 
whom  custom  is  due;"  but  it  seems  that  in 
tlie  train  of  evils  to  nii«e  from  free  trade, 
there   is  to  be  the  violation  of  precepts 
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haying  a  much  higher  sanction  than  any 
your  Lordships  could  confer.  And  now, 
my  Lords,  one  word  upon  Ireland.  Soon 
after  the  policy  of  llcr  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  announced,  I  litard  tlio  remark 
made  hy  a  gentleman  well  ucquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  that  "the  Irish 
landlords  will  be  either  very  ignorant  or 
very  good-natured  if  they  consent  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.'  The  observa- 
tion, my  Lords,  appears  to  mc  to  apply 
just  as  appropriately  to  Parliament  as  to 
tlie  landlord  class  ;  for,  happily,  they  are 
perfectly  identified  in  interest  with  the 
whole  of  the  community.  But  so  far  as  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  are 
concerned,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say, 
notwithstanding  tho  aspersions  that  have 
bi^en  cast  ujwn  thot  class  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  belonging,  that  if  a  sacrifice 
were  necessary  for  the  general  good,  they 
would  bo  as  ready  to  make  it  as  would  tho 
landlords  of  England,  and  much  more  so 
thon  those  whose  property  is  not  in  land ; 
for  among  landlords  there  is  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  which  does  not  in  the  same 
degree  attach  to  tho  fundholder  or  tho  ma- 
nufacturer. It  is  not,  however,  upon  tho 
landlords,  but  upon  tlio  occupiers  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  that  would  fall,  in  tho 
first  instance,  the  consequence  of  this  im- 
nolitic  measure.  And  I  will  show  your 
Lordships  how  that  is  :  The  rents  of  the 
proprietary  in  general  are  moderate,  regu- 
lated at  what,  one  year  with  another,  tho 
land  is  well  oblo  to  yield,  after  remunerat- 
ing the  labour  of  the  farmer.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  1835,  when  the  prices  were  very 
low,  I  believe  lower  than  it  is  contemplated 
tiiey  will  bo  under  the  operation  of  free 
trade,  the  rents  were  fully  sustained.  Now 
who,  my  Lords,  were  the  losers  by  tho  low 
prices  ?  The  farmers,  and  only  the  farm- 
ers. Again,  my  Lorils,  let  me  show  you 
how  it  will  Iwor  against  tho  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  There  has  sprung  up  of  late  an 
active  spirit  of  ngricultiu-al  improvement  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  VVustcs  which 
wore  formerly  almost  worthless,  or  yielded 
a  rery  small  rent  for  tho  coarse  pasture 
they  afforded,  have  been  improved  and 
bnnight  under  cultivation  ;  in  confidence, 
no  doubt,  that  the  improving  tenant  would 
be  pcnnittM  by  his  Iniullnrd  to  reap  the 
frul'  !iour  and  <'nterpriHe,   but   in 

cmi:  '>,  that  the  Com  Laws  would 

be  1  Xow,  the  landlords  have 

p«!rt'.  ir  part  :   the  Wnofit  of  these 

raproremcnts,  whore  they  have  been  made 
at  the  tenant's  expense,  has  been  left  in 


the  hands  of  the  tenants.  The  rents  have 
not  advanced  with  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land ;  but  if  yo\i  pass  a  law 
by  which  tho  price  of  tho  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  to  be  lowered,  tlio  injury  to  tho 
improving  tenant  is  the  same  :  tho  chock, 
the  discouragement  to  future  improvement 
is  the  same  as  if  tho  landlord  had  raised  his 
rent.  Thus,  my  Lords,  it  is  upon  tho  oc- 
cupiers of  the  soil  that,  in  tho  first  in- 
stance, will  be  inflicted  a  loss  and  an  in- 
jury by  your  proposed  legislation.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  properties  in  general  are 
in  Ireland,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  about 
new  arrangements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ;  and  the  necessity  must  first  be- 
come very  palj)nble  before  the  proprietor 
can  consent  to  a  sacrifice  of  income.  Then, 
my  Lords,  look  at  the  political  conse- 
quences of  this  measure.  If  its  tendency 
is  to  make  this  country  dependent,  it  is 
to  make  Ireland  politically  independent. 
The  peculiar  privilege  of  free  trade  in  tho 
markets  of  this  country  enjoyed  by  Ire- 
land, as  a  consequence  of  the  Union  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  noticed  by 
tho  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Monteaglc), 
in  his  admirable  speech  in  1834  in  defence 
of  the  Union,  as  the  greatest  among  tho 
benefits  Ireland  owed  to  that  great  ovoit. 
The  noble  Lord,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  cummcnting  upon  Mr. 
O'Conncll's  speech,  said — 

*'  Docs  the  lo.arnod  Member  recollect  the  pass- 
ing of  the  40th  tici).  111.  c.  40,  which  has  given 
to  Ireland  a  free  trade  in  corn  ?  Was  not  tliat  a 
concession  favour.ihlc  to  Irish  interests  ?  I)o  hon. 
Gentlemen  vcnturo  to  disrejrard  the  consequences 
to  Irish  agricultural  industry  of  the  free  inter- 
course in  corn  between  b-cland  and  Kngland  (  .  . 
If  they  think  tliat  nn  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  the  best  and  richest  market  for  agricultural 
proilucc  in  the  world  is  of  no  advant.ipe  to  Iridand, 
there  cannot  be  any  argument  urged  that  will  in- 
fluence their  opinion.  ...  1  may  then'fore  point 
out  tho  free  trade  in  corn  with  England  as  one 
of  tho  most  substantial  advantages  which  Ire- 
land has  deriveil  from  the  Ini|>erial  I'arlianient — 
an  advantage  not  confined  to  the  rich  orpowerfiil, 
hut  creating  a  new  demand  for  labour,  and  thus 
improving  the  condition  of  every  cottiiger  in  Ire- 
land.    Tliia  I  make  my  first  point," 

Now,  my  Lords,  by  this  Bill  Ireland  will 
cense  to  be  indebted  to  the  Union  for  her 
free  trade  in  tho  J'nglisli  markets.  Ucr 
peculiar  privilege  will  be  lost,  ond  she  will 
have  no  xrealer  advantages  in  the  English 
corn  trade  than  any  foreign  country.  At- 
taching, as  I  do,  great  value  to  the  Union, 
which,  well  cemented,  I  believe  would  be 
greatly  for  the  advantage  of  both  countries, 
I  cannot  but  lament  that  anything  should 
bo  done  to  weaken  it.     Much  injury  has 
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been  done  by  the  free  trade  in  religion ; 
the  sympathies  of  the  two  countries  are 
not  what  they  were.  I  warn  your  Lord- 
ships that  these  experiments  in  legislation 
may  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  I  believe,  my 
Lords,  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are 
imited  in  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate 
and  well  regulated  system  of  protective 
duties.  And,  feeling  this  to  be  the  case,  I 
shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  noble  Duke. 

Earl  STANHOPE  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  stated  that  previously  to 
affording  his  reasons  for  this  support,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  Lord  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bill.  The  real  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to 
be  found  in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  "  ex- 
pedient to  alter  the  laws  relative  to  the 
duties  on  com."  In  that  view  he  fully 
concurred — that  was,  in  that  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  contained  in  the  preamble — 
though  he  was  opposed  to  the  change  in- 
Tolved  by  the  Bill  now  before  them.  But 
if  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  contained  in 
the  preamble,  it  appeared  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, that  the  Bill  should  exhibit  in  ono 
place  the  necessity  for  a  free  trade,  and  in 
another  effectually  negative  the  princijde 
by  a  limitation.  The  most  arrogant  stato- 
Rients  had  been  used  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  The  condition  of 
the  country  at  a  future  period  had  been 
given,  and  statements  made  of  the  position 
of  things,  which  could  be  seen  by  no  man 
not  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy.  No 
man  could  predict  the  condition  of  this 
country  three  years  hence.  An  event, 
for  instance,  might  happen,  which  all 
might  hope  was  far,  very  far  distant — an 
event  which  would  plunge  this  nation  into 
a  condition  of  confusion,  anarchy,  and  war. 
No  man  could  affect  to  see  the  position  in 
which  the  commercial  and  financial  in- 
terests of  this  country  would  be  placed  at 
the  expiration  of  any  limited  period.  How 
then  could  legislation  touch  the  matter  ? 
The  country  should  have  judged  on  the 
change,  the  Ministry  should  have  made  an 
appeal  to  the  country;  though  this  appeal 
they  had  not  dared  to  make,  because  well 
aware  of  what  that  appeal  would  produce 
upon  an  oppressed,  an  outraged,  and  an 
indignant  people.  No  change  of  the  cha- 
racter proposed  should  be  made,  but  under 
the  deliberation  of  a  Parliament  called  for 
that  purpose.  Under  such  an  appeal,  no 
Iwae  sycophants  would  probably  have  been 


found — sycophants  who  have  crept  like 
filthy  reptiles  towards  their  own  purposes; 
under  such  an  appeal,  no  such  creatures  as 
these  would  have  been  found,  for  they 
would  have  retired  to  their  own  native  ob- 
scurity. He  could  never  forgot  the  em- 
phatic declaration  of  the  noble  Viscount 
lately  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  the  wildest  and  the  maddest  project 
that  had  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of 
man.  He  thought  that  the  noble  Viscount, 
in  justice  to  himself,  in  justice  to  the 
country,  which  might  otherwise  form  an 
injurious  opinion  of  his  character,  ought  to 
be  reody — whether  he  was  able  or  not  was 
a  different  question — to  explain  how  it  was, 
that  without  having  recanted  his  opinion, 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  he 
should,  a  few  evenings  ago,  have  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  did 
not  undervalue  small  minorities — it  had 
often  been  his  fortune  to  vote  in  small  mi- 
norities himself — but  when  some  noble 
Lords  opposite  boasted  that  they  had  for- 
merly been  in  small  minorities  upon  this 
question,  and  that  they  had  now  bccoroo 
the  majority,  he  must  say  that  had  that 
been  his  case,  however  agreeably  he  might 
have  been  surprised  by  the  change,  and 
whatever  the  advantages  might  have  been, 
still  he  would  call  upon  them,  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country,  to  vindicate 
their  conduct.  Ue  had  heard  several  noble 
Lords,  whose  memories  now  appeared  to  be 
steeped  in  oblivion,  speak  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  protection ;  and,  indeed,  a  very 
short  time  ago  the  principle  of  protection 
was  unanimously  maintained  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  all  but  unanimously  on 
the  other;  but  whatever  influences  might 
have  been  at  work  to  convert  them,  ho 
could  not  suppose  .that  they  had  turned 
round  with  the  same  facility  and  complais- 
ance OS  was  shown  by  nine  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  after  they  had  resigned  office 
because  they  disapproved  of  this  measure 
of  the  great  dictator  that  sat  in  the  Cabi- 
net, a  very  few  days  after  resumed  office 
again,  prepared  to  carry  through  the  very 
measure  which  they  had  before  disapproved 
of.  This  was  a  digression  which  he  had 
been  unavoidably  led  into,  because  ono 
reason  which  induced  iim  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend  was,  that 
it  asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  their  Lord- 
.ships  not  to  misunderstand  him,  or  to  sup- 
pose that  ho  had  departed  at  all  from  the 
priuciplca  which  he  formerly  maintained, 
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M  if  he  now  thought  that  the  present 
aiuotint  of  protection  wb«  too  much.  On 
the  contrarv,  ho  thoup;ht,  tlinl  putting 
aside  tlie  principle  of  protection  which  wa« 
thus  assertetl  in  the  Amendment,  the 
amount  of  protection  it  ])roposed  was  hidi- 
crously  inefficient  ;  but  the  whole  Bill  to 
which  this  was  an  Amendment  was  fraught 
with  80  much  injustice  to  the  agriculturist, 
that  the  Amendment  woidd  be  better  than 
its  passing ;  indetnl,  rather  than  have  this 
Bill,  he  would  infinitely  have  preferred  a 
total,  immediate,  an<l  entire  abolition  of  all 
protective  duties.  One  of  the  remarks  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers — who,  as  Milton 
said  of  kings,  were  strong  in  legions  though 
weak  in  argument — was,  that  this  measure 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sure of  1842;  and  that  those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  present  Bill  ought  to  have 
voted  against  that  measure.  This  did  not 
apply  til  him,  who  had  voted  against  the 
measure  of  1842;  but  it  argued  as  if  Mi- 
nisters had  then  abandoned  the  outworks, 
that  they  might  now  be  able  to  give  up  the 
citadel.  In  conclusion,  he  begged,  that  in 
justice  to  himself  it  would  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  in  voting  with  the  noble 
Duke,  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  adhere 
to  this  modification  of  the  sliding  scale  or 
any  other  ;  ho  wished  to  keep  himself,  as 
he  had  ever  been,  and,  as  long  as  he  had 
life,  should  remain,  free  and  unfettered  to 
support  any  other  Amendment  that  might 
be  proposed  in  tho  Com  Laws,  without 
being  restricted  to  an  Amendment  like 
this,  which  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
a  final  measure. 

Loud  BEAUMONT  was  anxious  to  state 
his  reasons  for  voting  for  this  Amendment, 
lest  hia  conduct  might  be  construed  iiito  an 
unqualified  support  of  a  system  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  absurd,  if  consi- 
dered as  a  measure  of  efficient  protection. 
The  Home  bad  aboady  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  protection,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
revive  it;  still  he  thought  that  those  who 
thought  with  him  ought  to  take  this  one 
more  opportunity  of  recording  their  opin- 
ions against  the  Govommcnt  measure. 
But  besides  that,  he  supported  the  Amend- 
ment because  he  thought  they  were  wrong 
in  abandoning  after  three  years  all  du- 
ties on  corn,  and  l^us  surrendering  en- 
tirely one  main  source  of  their  revenue.  An- 
other reason  was.  because  helielieved,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  thi-  no|)le  Karl  (Karl 
of  Kipon),  that  instead  of  tbis  delay  of  tiireo 
year<  being  of  advantage  to  the  fanner,  it 
Would  bo  of  very  scrioua  injury   to  him. 


His  third  and  jierhaps  hia  strongest  rea- 
son was  this,  that  he  thought  they  had  no 
right  whatever  to  legislate  this  year  for 
another  Parliament,  which  would  sit  before 
the  measure  of  their  legislation  would  come 
into  operation  ;  they  had  no  right  to  act 
upon  a  principle  which  they  dared  not  act 
upon  immediately,  but  which  they  were 
seeking  to  saddle  upon  others  that  were  to 
follow  them.  What  did  they  know  of  the 
probable  position  of  this  country  three  years 
hence  ?  Alight  not  some  other  party  soon 
hold  the  seals  of  office  ?  And  what  right  had 
they  to  legi-slate  for  any  future  Ministry  ? 
Again,  every  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present  measure  was  founded  on  the 
present  position  of  affairs  —  some  pecu- 
liar to  this  year,  some  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  Europe ;  and  not  one  of  which 
might  be  in  existence  in  three  years*  time, 
when  the  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation. 
Nay,  the  very  contrary  state  of  things 
might  be  in  existence  then,  for  all  that 
they  knew;  ond  yet  the  House  wos  called 
on  to  legislate  in  the  dork  for  a  future  and 
distant  period.  Some  maintained  that  they 
were  only  now  arrived  at  that  state  of  things 
when  they  must  adopt  the  principles  of  free 
trade?  If  they  were  right  then,  why  not 
carry  out  their  principle,  and  adopt  free  trade 
at  once  ?  But  instead  of  that  they  damned 
their  own  opinions  by  their  own  acts,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  their  warm  professions  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  by  deferring  it  for 
three  years.  The  jiroceeding  certainly  did 
not  savour  much  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministers,  or  they  would  at  once 
have  a<lopted  the  broad  jtrinciplo  of  free 
trade.  If  he  was  not  afraid  of  using  offen- 
sive language,  he  would  soy  that  it  was  a 
sneaking  way  of  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciple. Then,  with  regard  to  the  second  ar- 
gument he  had  used,  namely,  that  instead 
of  a  benefit,  the  delay  of  three  years  was  an 
injury  done  to  the  farmer;  what  was  the 
operation  of  this  Bill  ?  It  onnomieed  to 
the  whole  corn-growing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, that  at  the  termination  of  three  years 
they  might  introduce  corn  into  this  coun- 
try duty  free.  Now,  there  was  no  country 
at  present  which  had  much  suqdus  produce 
to  send ;  but  three  years  was  exactly  the 
time  to  allow  foreigners  to  bring  their  soil 
into  a  proper  cultivation  for  wheat,  and  thus 
enable  them,  without  difficulty,  to  glut  our 
markets.  The  expectation  of  a  new  mar- 
ket would  induce  foreign  speculators  to 
hold  hack  a  large  quantity  of  corn  for  the 
teniiinatlon  of  the  three  years,  and  then 
pour  it  into  this  country  all  at  ouce;  caus- 
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ing  thereby  a  general  derangement  of  our 
trade,  both  abroa<l  and  in  the  corn  market 
at  home.  If  we  liaJ  adopted  free  trade  at 
once,  perhaps  next  year  the  demand  would 
have  been  greater  than  tlie  supply  ;  and 
thus,  by  raising  the  prices  abroad,  foreign 
countries  suffering  under  the  rise  of  price 
would  have  called  on  their  Governments 
for  some  further  restriction  on  exportation; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  speculators  would  not 
have  been  able  to  inundate  this  country 
with  the  same  quantity  of  cheap  corn  as 
they  will  probaldy  collect  for  the  expiration 
of  the  three  years.  Then,  again,  they  al- 
lowed a  man  whose  covenants  with  his 
landlord  were  not  properly  considered,  time 
to  exhaust  his  land,  either  with  the  in- 
tention of  leaving  his  farm,  or  under  the 
idea  that  the  land  must,  of  necessity, 
be  thrown  into  pasture.  Again,  what 
did  they  do  in  another  respect  by  fixing  on 
the  exact  period  of  three  years?  As  their 
Lordships  were  aware,  "  the  four-course 
system"  was  the  common  one  in  England. 
Well,  the  effect  of  the  present  measure 
would  be,  that  everybody  woidd  try  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  to  avoid  hav- 
ing wheat  sown  in  the  winter  preced- 
ing the  year  of  free  trade.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that 
in  that  year  there  would  scarcely  be  any 
wheat  the  produce  of  this  country.  They 
would  endanger  the  whole  order  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  instead  of  having,  as  at  present, 
one  quarter  of  the  land  growing  wheat,  an- 
other quarter  oats  or  barley,  and  the  rest 
green  crops,  seeds,  or  turnips,  we  should 
have  one  year  all  wheat,  another  year  all 
barley,  and  so  on  with  everything  else. 
Instead  of  the  present  regular  quantity  of 
land  in  white  crops,  we  should  have  a  largo 
breadth  in  one  year,  and  a  very  small  in 
another,  owing  to  the  derangement  in  the 
rotation  of  cropping,  caused  by  the  unfortu- 
nate selection  of  three  years  as  the  advent 
of  free  trade.  Whoever  framed  this  Bill 
was,  he  maintained,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
English  farming.  By  passing  the  present 
measure,  too,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  adopting  a  pretended  sliding 
scale  for  three  years,  without  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  gliding  scale. 

Lord  KIXNAIUD  :  Why,  then,  do  you 
seek  to  perpetuate  this  absurdity  ? 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  they 
did  not  seek  either  to  establish  or  perpetuate 
it;  but  they  would  not  support  a  measure 
now,  which  was  only  to  interfere  with  it  in 
three  years,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
legislate   for   a  future   Parliament.      He 


(Lord  Beaumont)  would  ask,  too,  had  they 
any  right  to  cut  off  the  source  of  revenue 
which  the  corn  duties  afforded  ?  How  did 
they  know  that  the  state  of  their  finances 
at  the  end  of  three  years  would  allow  of 
such  a  sacrifice  ?  If  they  would  not  put 
a  tax  upon  the  corn  because  it  was  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  what  right 
had  they  to  keep  up  a  tax  upon  anj'  article 
of  general  consumption  ?  The  argument 
against  this  tax  was  an  argument  against 
all  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
question  was  now  one  of  revenue.  If  they 
could  not  tax  foreign  corn  for  revenue,  they 
could  not  tax  any  article  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  furniture.  The  Bill  was  one 
which  was  calculated  to  make  every  farm- 
er a  free  trader ;  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  measure  was  passed, 
there  would  not  only  be  an  attack  upon 
the  customs  duties,  but  there  would  be, 
and  with  much  stronger  reason,  an  at- 
tack u])on  excise.  If  they  dared  not,  upon 
principle,  tax  the  foreign  grower  of  corn, 
why  should  they  tax  the  farmer  of  England 
for  his  barley — why  should  they  tax  him 
for  attempting  to  make  sugar  out  of  arti- 
cles the  produce  of  his  soil— why  should 
they  tax  his  hops — and  why  should  they 
forbid  him  to  grow  tobacco  upon  lands  that 
would  not  grow  wheat  ?  And  the  matter 
would  not  settle  there — it  would  extend  to 
the  subject  of  tithes.  He  differed  altoge- 
ther on  this  subject  from  the  right  rev. 
Prelates  who  had  spoken.  He  said,  that 
after  this  Bill  passed,  gross  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  landowner  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act.  How  was  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  arranged  ?  They 
took  an  average  of  seven  years,  which 
was  a  period  of  high  farming,  induced 
by  protection.  Those  seven  years  were 
the  basis  of  the  Commutation  Act;  and 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  in  those 
seven  years  land  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  which,  if  this  measure  passed, 
must  be  thrown  back  again  to  pasture. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  land 
reverting  to  pasture,  would,  for  seven 
years,  be  saddled  with  an  arable  tithe.  In 
proof  of  this  he  quote<l  several  cases  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Lands  Burdens, 
to  show  that  even  now  there  were  farms 
which  their  owners  would  gladly  lay  down 
in  pasture  if  they  were  not  deterred  by  the 
amount  of  tithe.  In  other  cases,  again, 
where  the  land  was  poorly  cultivated,  pre- 
viously to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  ho 
admitted  that  the  landowners  had  benefit- 
ed.    He  contended,  farther,  that  the  mea- 
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sure  would  sltcr  the  whole  landed  property 
of  the  coiintry.  Taking  tho  rent  of  the 
land  in  England,  according  to  tlic  income- 
Ux  Veturn*.  at  45,00O,0UOt.,  or,  what  he 
thought  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  at 
40,000,0001.  Bterling— for  ho  knew  that 
three  and  a  half  milliona  of  tithes  and  fines, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  were  included 
in  tho  larger  gum — and  assuming  that  farm- 
ers ought  to  make  throe  times  their  rent, 
that  gave  an  amount  of  120,000,000^  But 
if  this  Bill  only  depreciated  fanning  produce 
20  per  cent,  tho  effect  would  be  that  tho 
Uuided  property  in  the  country  would  be  re- 
dneed  from  120,000,0001.  to  9G,00O,000i., 
while  the  amount  of  charges  in  tho  shape 
of  taxes,  iic,  continued  tho  same.  This 
was  a  measure  by  which  they  would  raise 
the  Talue  of  money,  while  they  would  re- 
dace  in  proportion  the  value  of  all  other 
kinds  of  property.  Would  it,  then,  be 
just  to  reduce  the  value  of  property  to  this 
extent,  and  yet  leave  the  same  amount  of 
money  charges  upon  it?  The  State,  which 
received  a  land  tax,  or  the  titheowucr  who 
received  money  pajiuent,  would  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  the  increase,  so  that  it  cut 
unkindly  in  two  ways  on  those  who  did  not 
receive  a  money  payment.  The  man  with 
a  fixed  income  in  money  would  be  able  to 
purchase  so  much  more  on  account  of  the 
reduced  prices  in  the  market;  but  the 
farmer,  while  he  received  so  much  less  for 
his  produce,  would  have  to  bear  the  same 
amount  of  money  payments  as  now.  If  they 
acted  with  justice,  they  must  reduce  the 
taxation  on  tho  particular  interests  whom 
the  Government  measures  affected.  The 
fact  was,  the  Legislature  must,  in  tho  event 
of  tho  success  uf  tho  scheme,  come  to  the 
consideration  of  local  taxation  which  pressed 
with  )>eculiar  severity  on  the  land.  Then, 
if  tlicy  reduced  this  species  of  taxation, 
they  must  throw  tho  burden  \i\ton  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  In  other  words,  they 
would  increase  the  demands  on  the  Exche- 
quer, while  they  sought  to  demolish  a  chief 
Murcc  of  rarenne.  By  tho  present  mea- 
snre  they  were  throwing  away  a  million  of 
money  at  least  which  might  be  procured 
without  raising  to  tho  amount  of  a  single 
'  farthing  the  prico  of  corn  in  this  country. 
Ue  did  not  think  that  the  small  duty  of  2g. 
or  3#.  •  quarter  mode  any  dilfercnce  what- 
ever in  the  price  of  foreign  grain  when  sold 
to  the  pe<iplo  of  this  country.  At  Uantzic 
the  exporter*  were  not  guided  by  the  price 
of  earn  in  the  continental  nmrketN,  but  in 
the  Bngliah  markets  ;  thexe  foreign  nicr- 
'  chants  looked  to  the  London  market,  and 


when  this  market  rose,  so  wide  a  margin 
always  existed  between  the  original  price 
of  the  grain  and  the  price  it  fetched  in 
London,  that  they  could  add  two  or  three 
shillings  a  quarter  without  any  diminution 
of  demand.  Insteatl  of  the  continental 
average  regulating  prices  in  Dantxic,  tho 
London  prices  alone  influenced  the  export- 
ing merchants.  They  watched  our  market, 
and  could  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  ad- 
vantage. The  measure  would  involve  a 
great  sacritiee  of  revenue,  and  benefit  nono 
in  tho  end  but  the  foreign  exporter,  lie 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  benches,  although  he 
thought  the  protection  which  was  really 
important  had  been  virtually  destroyed 
by  their  former  vote,  and  the  present  pro- 
posal could  not  restore  it.  The  principle  of 
protection  being  entirely  abandoned,  they 
were  now  bound  to  consider  the  question 
of  revenue.  They  were  about  to  legislate 
not  for  the  present,  nor  for  tho  next  three 
years,  but  for  a  future  period  of  a  distant 
date.  They  were  depriving  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  future  day  of  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  which  they  were  unwilling  to  sa- 
crifice themselves,  and  binding  a  future 
Parliament  to  terms  they  themselves  re- 
jected. The  Government  ought  to  have 
couroge,  and  manfully  boar  the  evils  which 
their  measures  brought  with  thetn,  and  not 
to  entail  upon  their  successors  tho  results 
of  a  disastrous  policy.  In  conclusion,  ho 
would  remind  their  Lordships,  that  though 
they  had  abandoned  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, they  had  a  revenue  to  provide,  and 
that  if  they  acted  consistently  with  their 
newly  adopted  policy  they  must  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  one-half  their  custom  duties, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  excise;  and,  more- 
over, that  while  they  were  keejiing  up,  if 
not  increasing,  the  general  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  country,  they  were  diminishing 
the  incomes  of  those  on  whom  that  taxa- 
tion almost  exclusively  fell  ;  that  the  fo- 
reigner woulil  profit  most  by  the  present 
measure,  and  that  he  might  find  it  his  in- 
terest to  use  the  command  he  must  neces- 
sarily acquire  over  our  corn  markets,  for 
the  purpose  of  embarassing  the  state  of 
our  finances,  lie  had  spoken  so  often  on 
this  subject  tliat  he  was  ashamed  to  detain 
them  longer. 

The  MAiigcnas  of  BUTE  thought  tho 
Amendment  ))roposed  by  the  noble  Duko 
would  not  afford  much  protection  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  Ho  did  not  wish  to 
undervalue  anything  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke;  but  it  struck  him,  that  what 
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the  noble  Duke  suggested  to  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  furnish  any  assistance 
worth  speaking  to  any  branch  of  agricul- 
ture; and  if  the  Amendment  did  not  offer 
any  real  and  substantial  good  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  they  had  much  better  be 
without  it.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  he 
thought  he  was  merely  enunciating  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  many  fanners  in 
this  country;  for  they  considered  that  any 
measure  of  protection,  however  slight, 
would  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  invidious;  while  it  might  atfurd 
to  the  possessors  of  it  but  very  slight  ad- 
vantages. From  convcrsatious  he  had  held 
with  many  fanners,  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  their  impression  that  either  an  effec- 
tual protection,  or  none  at  all,  was  for  their 
real  interest.  Ho  must  frankly  tell  their 
Lordships  that  when  he  began  public  life, 
he  thought  protection  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  policy  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  regulated;  but  having  been  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  matters  directly 
or  intUrcctly  connected  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  his  opinions  had  undergone 
considerable  change.  He  now  thought  that 
protection,  as  far  as  commerce  was  con- 
cerned, so  far  from  being  a  benefit,  was  a 
positive  injury;  and  he  thought  that,  even 
as  regarded  agriculture,  it  was  not  service- 
able. He  confessed  that  he  did  not  view 
with  any  great  apprehension  the  measures 
before  Parliament;  and  having  made  in- 
quiries in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and 
England,  was  inclined  to  think  a  great 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers  re- 
garded them  with  as  little  alarm  as  he  did; 
even  in  the  districts  where  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed,  the  more  enlightened  farm- 
ers did  not  participate  in  it.  As  to  the 
daty  spoken  of  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  was 
able  to  say  that  if  they  imposed  a  duty 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  they  would  act 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  wishes  of  the 
occupiers  of  land;  though  he  did  not  at  all 
mean  to  say  that  the  occupiers  of  land  were 
to  dictate  either  to  their  Lordships  or  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  As  re- 
garded the  question  of  tithes,  about  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  he  must  say  that 
he  did  not  coincide  in  the  extreme  opinions 
expressed  on  either  side;  but  thought  the 
result  would  be  somewhere  between  both — 
neither  absolutely  ruinous,  nor  very  inju- 
rious. He  would  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  would  not 
again  have  troubled  their  Lordships  if  ho 
had  not  felt  very  strongly  on  this  subject. 


He  would  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
details  upon  points  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  enforced.  lie  could  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the 
farmers  of  England  were  averse  to  a 
duty  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  His  im- 
pression was,  that  their  oidy  feeling 
would  be  one  of  anxiety  to  contribute  in 
that  way  to  the  revenue;  and  such  a  duty, 
let  it  be  remembered,  would,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rate,  bring  in  a  revenue  of  one  mil- 
lion sterUng.  After  the  Bill  passed,  he 
believed  they  would  hear  no  more  about  free 
trade  from  its  present  advocates,  the  ma- 
nufacturers; but  they  would  find  then  no- 
body would  be  such  a  free-trader  as  the 
farmer.  As  the  Legislature  had  thought 
fit  to  withdraw  protection  from  him,  which 
protection  had  alone  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  which  pressed  upon 
him,  the  farmers  would  loudly  and  unani- 
mously demand  that  the  tax  upon  all  other 
articles  which  came  into  general  consuuip- 
tiou,  should  be  withdrawn  also.  He  did 
not  expect  that  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  this  Amcndmcut  would  be  permanent ; 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  Ministers  had 
cut  at  the  very  root  of  all  stability  in  finan- 
cial measures.  The  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Duke  was  certainly  not  what  the 
agriculturists  might  desire  ;  but  they  must 
look  to  the  position  of  parties.  He  avowed 
himself  anxious  to  maintain  even  a  frag- 
ment of  protection ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  on  a  future  day — since 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  now — to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion, until  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  asking  the  country  whether  they  were 
for  protection  or  not.  These  were  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  would  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke.  If  they 
could  get  no  more,  he  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  have  a  protection  of  10s.  a  quar- 
ter. The  exigencies  of  the  country  de- 
manded it.  He  was  as  perfectly  certain  as 
he  was  that  he  stood  there,  that  they  could 
not  cultivate  the  poorer  soils  without  it.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Kinnaird)  shook 
his  head;  but  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord  in 
former  times  say,  that  no  land  ought  to  be 
cultivated  for  wheat  unless  itcould  grow  fifty 
bushels  an  acre.  [Lord  Kinnaird:  I  said 
thirty-two  bushels.]  No  land  to  be  cidti- 
vated  unless  it  produces  thirty-two  bushels 
an  acre.  Then,  how  are  you  to  feed  the 
people  ?  .  Why,  the  average  production  on 
most  inferior  soils  is  not  more  than  twenty 
bushels  an  acre.  The  county  I  live  in  is  a 
great  wheat-growing  county,   and   sends 
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out  more  wliont  than  any  otUcr  district ; 
and  let  roe  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  thirty- 
two  busheis  is  a  very  large  average  indeed, 
even  there.  So  you  will  displace  all  the 
labour,  and  throw  all  the  land  out  of  culti- 
vation which  doe»  not  iiroilucc  thirty-two 
bushels  an  acre.  What  are  you  to  do  for 
bread?  [Lord  Kinnaihi):  I  said,  thirty 
bushels  an  acre.]  Oh,  the  noble  Lord  has 
eomc  down  a  bit!  But  no  land  is  to  be 
enltivated  which  docs  not  produce  thirty 
bushels  an  acre.  My  Lords,  this  is  very 
important,  considering  that  it  comes  from 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
We  are  to  starve  unless  all  lands  produce 
thirty  bushels  an  acre,  or  unless  foreign 
countries  feed  us.  Why,  if  the  noble  Lord 
thinks  that  thirty  bushels  an  acre  is  the 
•verage  produce  of  the  kingdom,  I  must 
say  he  knows  nothing  about  farming. 
[Earl  Stanhope  :  Kitchen  garden  ciilti- 
Tation,  the  noble  Lord  must  meon.]  Truly, 
my  noble  Friend  is  correct.  The  noble 
Lord  of  the  thirty  bushels  must  be  speak- 
ing of  the  pro<luce  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
But  if  all  such  land  is  to  be  taken  from  thu 
productive  sources  of  the  country,  they 
would  become  dependent  on  foreign  pro- 
duce to  an  extent  that  has  never  yet  been 
heard  of,  and  the  price  would  be  affected 
acconlingly.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  farmers  were  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  bread.  The  cheaper  the 
bread,  the  better  for  them  ;  but  it  must  be 
the  bread  of  home-grown  corn.  Protect 
them— protect  them,  he  would  say  ;  and 
he  would  answer  for  it,  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  the  people  of  England 
would  eat  cheaper  bread  than  ever  they 
would  under  the  proposed  measure.  Ho 
would  now  make  a  fow^  statements,  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  He  would  take  the  price  of 
bread  in  London  from  1757  to  1817,  al- 
lowing twenty -five  per  cent  for  change  of 
currency.  In  173/ ,  the  price  of  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was  &d.,  the  sanie  price  as  at 
present.  In  1800,  it  was  1«.  4<}.;  in  1809, 
]\d.;  in  1810.  1«.  \d.;  in  1811,  1».  IJd.; 
in  1812.  \t.  ■id.  ;  in  1813,  It.  Ikd.  ;  in 
1814,  9d.;  in  1815,  Od.;  in  1816,  f(.  Id.; 
in  1817,  1*.  3rf.  These  variations,  occur- 
ring as  they  had  done,  were  evidently  not 
owing  to  protection.  There  were  some 
other  iMiints  in  reference  to  this  question 
which  had  not  been  touched  u]><)n  in  that 
House  in  detail.  They  (the  landowners) 
had  been  charged  with  selfishness  on  their 
part  in  endeavouring  to  retain  jirotcction; 
but  they  were  the  parties  who  in  reality 


would  suffer  least,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
better  able  to  hear  tho  loss  ;  but  what  was 
to  become  of  the  class  of  men  who  culti- 
vated small  portions  of  land?  In  1841, 
acconlin^  to  the  returns,  there  were  in 
Ireland  306,915  farms  under  five  acres  ; 
between  five  and  fifteen  acres,  251,128; 
above  fifteen  acres,  127,166:  making  in 
all,  685,209  farms,  of  wliich  457,000  and 
more  were  under  fifteen  acres.  The  House 
knew  the  destitute  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  how  much  more  dependent  on  the 
profitable  returns  of  the  soil  they  were  than 
those  who  had  larger  possessions  in  land 
and  greater  incomes.  There  were  in  Eng- 
land, in  1812,  according  to  property-tax 
returns  of  that  year,  114,778  farms  which 
paid  rents  of  60?.  13*.  4d.  ;  above 
66^  13».  4d.,  and  under  200?.  a  year,  there 
wore  432,534.  There  were,  therefore,  under 
200/.  n-year  of  rent,  no  less  .than  546,000 
farms  ;  ond  the  population  had  since  that 
time  increased  seventy  per  cent.  Were 
not  their  Lordships  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  this  large  class,  or 
should  they  throw  them  entirely  out  of 
their  consideration  ?  It  was  said,  go  on 
and  improve,  and  grow  more;  but  those 
who  sold  so  did  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
would  come  to  a  point  when  they  could 
grow  no  more.  Nature  raised  obstacles  in 
the  w^ay.  They  were  so  dependent  on  tho 
season  and  the  storm,  that  in  a  moment 
the  grain  was  laid  flat  and  wasted.  [The 
noble  Lord  here  gave  the  re.sult»  of  a  cal- 
culation which  he  had  made  of  the  loss 
which  the  present  measure  would  entail 
upon  the  farmer.]  He  would  take  a  farm 
of  400  acres  of  inferior  land,  paying  a  rent 
of  400?.  a  year.  The  landlord  took  the 
sixth  or  seventh  of  the  produce,  the  fanner 
took  the  remainder.  There  were  grown 
on  this,  100  acres  of  wheat,  producing  30 
bushels  per  acre,  which  made  1,000/.  10». ; 
100  acres  of  barley,  36  bushels  per  acre, 
which  made  725?.  ;  100  acres  of  beans  or 
peas,  which  made  720?.  ;  other  produce, 
249/.  0».  lOd.  The  whole  produce,  then, 
amounted  to  2,490/.  10*.  ;  from  which 
deduct  tho  rent,  and  there  remained 
2,090/.  10*.  The  gross  receipts  after  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  would  he  2,090/.; 
and  out  of  this  he  would  have  to  ]>ay  all 
the  costs  of  cultivation,  manure,  iic.  Now, 
nobody  had  ventured  to  tell  them  what  the 
price  of  wheat  would  be  under  the  new 
law.  Mr.  Cobden  had  stated  to  the  fanner, 
that  the  change  would  increase  his  profits; 
to  the  landlord,  that  it  would  increase  his 
rent ;  and  to  the   manufacturer,  that  it 
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would  reduce  wages.  He  had  been  the 
very  Proteus  of  the  day.  Now,  taking  the 
prices  at  an  8s.  duty,  corn  had  been  at  4o«. 
a  quarter  on  a  long  average.  Now,  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  wheat  would 
not  be  higher  than  40$.  a  quarter  after 
this  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  as  the  standard 
average  of  the  price  of  wheat.  The  land- 
lord might  reduce  the  rent  100?.  a  year, 
and  then,  at  this  rate,  the  gross  receipts 
would  be  1,570?.,  and  the  tenant's  loss 
would  be,  even  if  the  landlord  gave  up  the 
whole  of  his  rent,  125/.  Then,  they  said, 
this  was  a  landlord's  question.  Of  course, 
in  one  sense,  it  was  a  landlord's  question; 
hut  the  tenant  would  be  a  ruined  man ;  the 
landlord  who  had  capital,  energy,  and  ac- 
tivity, would  fake  the  land  into  his  own 
hands,  and  cultivate  it  himself.  It  had 
been  repeatedly  said  that  rents  were  rising, 
notwithstanding  these  measures;  but  he 
denied  that  they  were  so  unless  there  were 
some  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature  in 
operation.  He  had  had  farms  to  let  since 
the  measure  of  1842  was  passed,  and 
though  put  up  at  public  auction,  they  had 
not  been  accepted  even  with  the  promise 
to  pay  the  tithe  on  them.  He  bad  two  of 
them  in  his  own  hands  yet,  having  been 
unable  to  find  tenants.  The  statements 
which  he  made  were  founded  on  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  for  he  spoke  as  a 
dealer  in  these  matters ;  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  statements  on  the  other 
side  proceeded  from  agents  and  interested 
parties.  There  was  one  important  ques- 
tion which  he  was  desirous  to  put  to  their 
Lordships,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
it  was  this — what  were  they  to  do  with  the 
political  state  of  the  country  after  this  Bill 
was  passed  ?  He  did  not  understand  how 
they  were  to  carry  on  the  Government  with 
the  sentiments  and  sensations  that  it  would 
call  into  existence — how  they  were  to  carry 
on  the  Government,  and  maintain  the 
Throne,  with  the  constituencies  they  had 
in  the  towns,  who  were  rather  republican — 
he  would  not  say  disloyal— but  of  a  very 
radical  tendency — when  the  constituencies 
in  the  counties  were  disgusted  and  alienated. 
Could  they  manage  them  ?  Could  they  ad- 
vise them,  or  use  the  legitimate  influence 
which  might  guide  them  to  wise  and  tem- 
perate measures  ?  If  the  question  of  pro- 
tection were  raised  in  the  country,  and  Par- 
liament should  again  restore  to  them  the 
protection  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  then 
they  might  remain  loyal;  but  if  they  found 
that  it  was  not  so,  and  if,  at  any  future 
stage  of  the  history  of  this  country,  they 


found  their  means  greatly  diminished,  ho 
could  not  conceive  that  anything  less  was 
to  he  looked  for  than  a  great  change  in  the 
mode  by  which  the  revenue  was  to  be 
raised.  The  protection  they  had  enjoyed 
was  not  only  to  enable  them  to  improve  the 
soil,  but  to  boar  the  heavy  burdens  on  real 
property.  The  amount  of  revenue  of  the 
land  was  250,000,000/.,  the  burdens  im- 
posed were  62,000,000/.;  perhaps,  if  tliis 
were  thought  too  little,  he  might  say 
80,000,000/.  or  100,000,000/.  Was  the 
payment  of  these  burdens  to  remain  incum- 
bent after  protection  was  withdrawn  ?  He 
said  that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  Parlia- 
ment, if  protection  were  removed,  to  make 
all  the  other  classes  in  the  State  take  their 
share  in  bearing  the  burden  of  tithes,  poor- 
rates,  iic.  Some  time  since  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Bedford  Level,  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  if  protection  were  re- 
moved, thcj'  would  be  unable  to  maintain 
in  cultivation  that  district  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  rents  which 
the  landlords  received  there  were  not  more 
than  lis.  an  acre;  and  the  petition  stated 
that  such  moderate  rents  were  considered 
satisfactory,  merely  because  it  was  expect- 
ed that  in  time  the  district  would  have  a  na- 
tural drainage.  It  was  an  artificial  country, 
purely  cidtivated  by  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine;  it  had  been  cultivated  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  protection,  and  in  the 
hope  of  eventual  advantage  from  natural 
drainage  ;  but  with  any  great  reduction  of 
prices  it  would  bo  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
cultivation.  He  should  merely  say  that 
if  the  House  passed  this  Bill,  no  doubt  it 
would  do  so  for  reasons  which  would  not 
injure  the  character  of  their  Lordships  as 
men  of  honour,  desiring  to  do  what  was 
right,  though  their  character  as  legislators, 
bound  to  protect  the  interests  of  these 
poorer  classes,  might  be  injured.  Loss  of 
character,  in  one  sense,  there  would  be  in 
this  business.  A  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment becoming  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
was,  by  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
deemed  to  be  so  far  a  new  man,  that  ho 
must  go  back  to  the  people  for  re-election; 
but  where  could  be  found  a  man  so  new  as 
the  man  who  had  changed  his  opinions — 
who  yesterday  said,  "  Aye,"  and  now  said 
"  No;"  who  to-day  said,  "  Protection," 
and  to-morrow,  "None?"  Changing  their 
office  from  that  of  servants  of  tbe  people 
to  servants  of  the  Crown,  men  must  go 
back  to  the  people  to  be  re-elected;  and  if 
those  who  had  with  the  people  agreed  that 
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snch  and  snch  laws  wcro  to  be  sacred,  and 
such  and  such  enacted,  and  who  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege  upon  the  one,  and  not  done 
the  other,  wcro  not  required  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  Hicn  Parliament  would  find  it- 
self placed  in  a  wrong  and  false  position 
with  the  country. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  agreed  with  hi»  noble 
Friend  who  had  last  addressed  the  nouse, 
in  deprecating  the  clause  which  held  this 
question  in  9usj)en»c  for  throe  years  longer. 
He  should  certainly  have  i>refcrred  a  total 
and  immediate  repeal.  His  noble  Friend 
stated  that,  if  this  measure  were  carried, 
all  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  become 
free  traders.  He  (Lord  Kinnaird)  should 
not  bo  surprised  at  that;  for,  as  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  ho  might 
say  that  the  principle  of  universal  free  trade 
was  a  principle  on  which  they  had  always 
relied.  One  of  the  tlangers  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  set  forward  with  much  force 
was  the  irruption  of  foreign  grain  to  bo 
expected  upon  tlie  reduction  of  the  duty. 
That  was  an  assertion  which  apparently 
deserved  some  attention;  but  in  effect  it 
would  be  found  of  no  importance.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  at  present  in  bond 
which  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
merchant  for  less  than  GO*,  per  quarter; 
and  what  was  rising  in  the  corn-growing 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  it  to  be  sent  to  Holland  and  other  ports. 
He  contended  that  the  improved  method  of 
cultivation  which  woidd  be  introduced  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  less  price  to 
be  obtained  for  the  grain.  The  subject  of 
wages  had  been  alluded  to;  the  landlords 
were  not  to  blame  for  the  low  rate  of  wages ; 
there  was  no  set  of  men  in  any  country  so 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
labourers  as  the  landlords  in  England:  but 
then  the  landlords  should  not  maintain  that 
agriculture  was  in  such  a  prosperous  state 
that  the  Com  Laws  might  be  continued. 
He  would  instance  the  successful  competi- 
tion of  the  Scotch  ngriculturists  with  those 
of  England  as  an  example  of  the  advantage 
to  \yp  derived  from  a  better  education  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  intn^lnction  of  a 
lietter  system  of  fanning.  A  friend  of  his 
state<l  to  hinifhnt  twnSrotchagricultural la- 
bourers were  '  '  I')  thrcclobfMirersof 
Honipshire  01  ire;  and  their  work, 
besides  being  equal  in  quantity,  would  1m> 
much  better  done.  What  was  wonte<l  was 
an  altogether  better  system  of  fanning,  so 
aa  to  make  the  land  pro<lnce  what  it  ought, 
and  then  the  English  farmer  with  hit  means 
and  adranUgcs  cotild  compete  with  all  tho 


world  :  land  up  the  Ohio  produced  but  ten 
bushels  an  acre,  and  we  must  make  our 
land  produce  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  An 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  Irdond  on 
two  fields,  side  by  side;  one  was  cultivated 
on  tho  old  system,  and  the  net  profit  for 
three  years  was  61.  12».  6rf.;  the  other  was 
cultivated  on  an  improved  system,  and  tho- 
roughly manured,  and  the  profit  for  the 
same  period  was  231.  7$.  6a.  Much  had 
been  said  about  tho  ruinous  eflcct  which 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  have 
upon  the  value  of  landed  property.  Ho 
(Lord  Kinnaird)  had  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  tho 
eminent  auctioneer,  a  few  days  back;  and 
what  did  their  Lordships  think  was  tho 
effect  already  produced  ?  Mr.  Simpson 
said,  that  in  all  his  long  exjtcrience,  ho 
had  never  known  estates  more  in  demand, 
or  more  easily  either  let  or  sold.  Rents 
were  rising,  and  prices  were  fimi,  and  to 
be  obtained  with  facility.  Few  better  or 
more  competent  authorities  than  that  gen- 
tleman could  be  found,  and  such  was  his 
statement;  and  ho  had  added  that  the 
sliding  as  well  as  other  scales  had  fallen 
from  his  eyes.  But  there  was  another  high 
and  competent  authority,  whose  opinion 
was  of  great  weight  upon  the  question — ho 
meant  the  tenantry  themselves.  On  an 
estate  which  he  (Lord  Kinnaird)  would 
mention  as  an  instance  merely  of  what  was 
taking  place,  a  number  of  farais  having 
lately  fallen  out  of  lease,  the  tenants,  in 
retaking  them,  demanded  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  giving  them  tho  option,  in  case  tho 
Corn  Laws  should  bo  repealed,  of  giving 
up  their  holdings.  The  ogent  consent- 
ed upon  condition  that  a  similar  option 
were  given  to  the  landlord  of  rescinding 
tho  lease,  in  case  the  property  should, 
after  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  become 
more  valuable.  The  terms  were  ogree<l 
upon;  but  before  the  completion  of  tho 
deed  the  tenants  came  voluntarily  forward, 
and  declined  to  have  the  option  in  either 
case  inserted,  preferring  to  take  their 
chance  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  thereto- 
fore. He  could  cite  several  similar  in- 
stances to  their  Lordships;  but  he  did  not 
wish  at  that  late  hour  to  trespass  further 
upon  their  time.  Rut  before  he  sat  down 
he  wished  to  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard 
to  what  had  been  said  of  the  League,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Many  allusions 
had  been  made  to  that  body;  and  it  had 
been  asserted  that  no  such  excitement  ex- 
isted in  the  towns  upon  the  question  before 
them,  OS  had  been   represented    by   the 
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League  to  exist.     Their  Lordships  would, 
he  hoped,  give  them  (the  League)  credit 
for  having  remained  perfectly  quiescent  dur- 
ing   the   progress    of  the  debate  in  both 
Houses.     To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  had 
they  been  quiet  as  to  have  given  some  sort 
of  right  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  say 
that  no  excitement  could  be  got  up  by  them 
in   the  towns   upon  the    subject;    but  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  the  League 
had  resisted  all  the  applications  which  had 
been  made  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  make  a  movement  during  the 
discussion,  from  a  motive  of  respect  to  their 
Lordships,  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature,  and  to  the  Government  which 
had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  lest  it  might 
bo  said  of  them,  in  case  they  made  a  great 
demonstration,  that  their  intention  was  to 
intimidate  their  Lordships.     Ho  was  well 
aware  that  the  League  had  been  already 
frequently  charged  with  an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate; and  he  was  equally  aware  that 
many  protectionists  had  asserted  that  their 
Lordships  could   not   be  intimidated;    but 
although  that  ha<l  been  said,  yet  he  could 
assure  them  that  the  motives  of  the  League 
were  such  as  he  had  stated.     They  would 
not   give  a  colour  to  such   an  assertion. 
They  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Government,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment of  their  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  and  that  had  been 
the  reason  for  the  great  quiescence  of  that 
body.     But  if  their   Lordships   imagined 
that  there  was  any  apathy  abroad  upon  tho 
subject,   they  greatly  mistook  the  feelings 
of  the  country.     The  opinions  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  were  deep  and  unani- 
mous.    He  could  speak  for  Scotland  from 
personal  knowledge;   and  he   should   say 
that   if  they   were   disappointed   in    their 
expectation  that  the  Com  Bill  would  jiass 
— if  anything  should  occur  to  mar  those 
hopes  which  were  regarded  at  present  as  al- 
most certainties,  they  would  soon  be  heard, 
and  in  an  unmistakcable  voice. 

House  divided  on  Question,  "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  should  stand 
part  of  the  Motion:" — Contents  130;  Not- 
contents  103  :  Majority  33. 

Lift  of  the  Not-Co5tewt8. 
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Stanley 
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Rodcn 
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De  Frcyno 

Paired  of. 

Duke  of  Marlborough 

Earl  Howe 

Duke  of  Portland 

Arcbbp.  of  Canterbury 

Duke  of  Manchester 

Marquess  of  Winchester 

MarquoM  of  Thomond 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

Marquess  of  Ely 

Marquess  of  Ormonde 

MarquoM  of  Wcstmcath 

1    Duke  of  Sutherland 

Earl  of  Cardigan 

Earl  of  Besborough 

Earl  of  Liudcrdale 

Viscount  Melville 

Earl  Ferrers 

Earl  of  Roinney 

Earl  of  TankcrviUo 

Lord  Save  and  Sclo 

Earl  Waldcgravo 

Earl  of  Moath 

Earl  of  Guilford 

Lord  Prudhoo 

Earl  Digby 

Duke  of  Somerset 

Earl  of  Beverley 

Duke  of  Bedford 

E-irl  of  Longford 

Earl  of  Westmoreland 

Earl  Browulow 

Marq.  of  Londonderry 

Viscount  Arbuthnot 

Lord  .\bercromBy 

Viscount  Strangford 

Earl  of  Cami>erdown 

Viscount  Doncrailo 

Duke  of  Roxburgh 

Viscount  O'Neill 

Viscount  Massarecne 

Viscount  Bcrcsford 

Earl  of  Clare 

Viscount  Canterbury 

Lord  Foley 

Bishop  of  Winchester 

Bishop  of  Lichfield 

Bishop  of  Baogor 

Bishop  of  Chester 
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Bishop  of  I.UndaiT 
Ili»hopofBath»iid  Wells 
lA.  Willmizhbjf  do  Broke 
I/)rJ  Colrilc 
Lord  Reajr 
LordDrneror 
LordBagot 
Lord  SberboriM 
I>ord  Braybrooke 
Ixird  Lilford 
Lord  Famtum 
Lord  Croftoo 
I/ord  Alvanley 
l^rd  Rarcniworth 
Lord  RnTleigli 

House  resumwl. 
Uouso  adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday.  June  16, 1846. 

THE  CORN  IMPORT.\TION  BILL. 

Eakl  stanhope  said,  that  before 
their  Lordships  went  into  Committee  again 
upon  the  Corn  Importation  Bill,  ho  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  llo 
was  anxious  to  learn  from  his  noble  Friend 
whether  he  expected  that  the  effect  of  their 
Com  Bill  would  bo  to  raise  the  prices  of 
com,  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  or 
to  depress  them  ? 

The  Earl  op  RIPON  replied,  that  the 
question  which  the  noble  Earl  had  ju.st 
put  to  him,  was  one  which,  if  ho  mistook 
not,  had  already  been  put  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  course  of  the  debates  upon 
that  measure.  His  noble  Friend  had 
given  an  answer  to  that  question  ;  and 
to  that  answer  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  was 
•Ibo  dispoaed  to  adhere,  viz.,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  man  to  give 
such  an  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
should  be  satisfactory.  The  seasons  would, 
he  apprehended,  operate  upon  prices  under 
this  l$iU  just  as  they  had  under  former 
Bills  relating  to  the  same  subject  ;  and, 
looking  at  the  prices  at  which  com  had 
ranged  under  former  Com  Bills,  ho  saw 
there  had  been  nothing  but  extreme  fluc- 
tnations  in  them.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  if  any  of  those  who 
had  rocommended  those  Bills  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Parliament  hod  been  called  upon 
at  the  time  to  state  what  woidd  be  the 
prices  of  com  under  their  measures,  no 
answer  would  or  could  have  been  given  to 
such  questions  ;    or  if  they  bad  been,  the 


stat«ment8  of  those  who  gave  them  would 
have  been  falsified  by  the  results.  lie 
would  not  himself,  therefore,  undertake, 
an}'  more  than  thej'  had  done  in  regard  to 
their  measures,  to  j)rojihe8y  with  respect 
to  what  would  be  the  prices  of  corn  under 
this  Bill. 

E.ua  STANHOPE  said,  he  did  not 
ask  the  Government  to  say  what  would  be 
the  price  in  any  one  year — all  he  wished 
to  know  wos,  what  would  be  the  price  on 
an  average  of  any  number  of  years — 
whether  the  price  of  com,  in  short,  would 
be  higher  or  lower  under  the  operation  of 
this  Bill.  Not  having  had  an  answer  to 
his  question,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was 
apparent  to  their  Lordships,  and  it  ought 
to  be  made  known  to  the  country,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  bringing 
this  measure  forward  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  question  whatevei:. 

The  Eari,  of  WINCHILSEA  must 
say,  that  he  considered  the  answer  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  given  to  his  noble 
Friend  to  be  most  imsatisfactory. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  if 
the  noble  Earl  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  would  not  answer  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  would 
answer  it  for  him.  If  their  Lordships 
would  turn  to  a  despatch  which  had  lately 
been  written  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  they 
would  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that, 
whilst  he  did  not  presume  to  anticipate 
what  were  likely  to  be  the  precise  limits  of 
the  ruling  prices  of  com  after  this  Bill 
should  have  ]>asscd,  yet  that  the  most 
competent  persons  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  reduction  below  what  had  been 
the  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  1843, 
1844,  and  1840.  Now,  this  was  the  opinion 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  upon  this  <|ueHtion  of  price;  and 
be  could  not  but  think  that  this  despatch 
m\ist  have  some  weight  with  their  Lord- 
ships, and  the  more  so  from  the  ])ublicity 
which  had  been  given  to  the  document, 
for  it  was  not  often  in  this  country  that  a 
iSecrctary  of  State  wrote  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor  of  a  Colony,  and  then  published 
it  in  a  newspaper  before  the  Governor  could 
have  seen  it.  And,  my  Lords  (said  the 
noble  Duke),  if  I  was  the  Govenjor  Gene- 
ral of  Canada,  1  should  feel  somewhat  in- 
dignant in  reading  ray  instractions  for  the 
first  time  in  a  public  paper. 

Eari,  STANHOPj';  again  rose,  and  said 
ho  must  beg  to  bo  allowed  to  ask  another 
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question  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ripon). 
He  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  in- 
tentiou  of  the  Government  was  by  this  Bill 
to  raise  prices,  to  lower  them,  or  to  leave 
them  where  they  were  ?  The  noble  Earl 
need  not  surely  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  into  any  very  abstruse  calculation  in 
order  to  answer  a  question  so  simple  as 
that,  as  it  was  merely  what  the  Govern- 
ment intended  that  he  wished  to  be  inform- 
ed of.  If  the  great  autocrat  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  condescend  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Cabinet  what  was  his  intention 
as  to  prices  under  this  measure,  or  if  he 
had  communicated  it,  he  did  trust  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  tell  them  what  it  was. 

The  Earl  op  RIPON  said,  the  question 
of  the  noble  Earl  appeared  to  him  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  as  his  former  one, 
and  he  could,  therefore,  give  him  no  other 
answer  than  he  had  already  given. 

Eakl  stanhope  retorted,  that  they 
could  only  judge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  from  their  suspicious  silence. 

The  Eaui.  of  ripon  observed,  that  he 
objected  to  the  noble  Earl  using  such  words 
as  "suspicious  silence."  What  right  had 
the  noble  Earl  to  term  their  silence  "  sus- 
picious ?"  Ue  (Lord  Ripon)  acted  from  a 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  imputations  of  tiiis  kind. 

Eakl  STANHOPE  said,  that  he  had 
not  meant  to  say  anything  offensive  to  the 
noble  Earl;  but  he  must  say,  that  when 
silence  was  observed  by  the  Government  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  it  did  cause 
a  suspicion  in  the  country  as  to  their  mo- 
tives and  intentions;  and  it  was  in  that 
sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  that  ho 
U8«d  the  words  which  had  been  complain- 
ed of. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  though  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion, had  thought  proper  not  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  ])Ut  to  them  with 
respect  to  their  intention  in  regard  to  the 
raugc  of  prices  under  this  Bill,  he  hoped  ho 
(Earl  Grey)  might  be  permitted,  as  a  hum- 
ble supporter  of  the  measure,  to  state  hia 
own  views  as  to  what  was  the  object  of  it 
in  that  respect.  He  apprehended  that  the 
object  of  this  measure  was,  not  to  secure 
80«.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  as  was  the  pro- 
fegsed  object  of  the  Bill  of  1815— not  60»., 
as  was  calculated  upon  by  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  of  1 828 — not  to  obtain  55s., 
as  was  expected  under  the  Bill  of  1842 — 
but  to  secure  to  the  country  a  sufficiency 
of  corn  at  a  natural  price,  be  that  price 
what  it  might. 

Vol.  II. 


The  Earl  of  ST RADBROKE  said,  he 
had  merely 'risen  to  protest  against  what 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  ou  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  had  stated  to  have  been  the 
professed  object  of  the  existing  Corn  Law, 
and  of  the  previous  Acts.  The  intention  of 
those  measures  had  not  been,  as  the  noblo 
Earl  had  stated,  to  secure  80*.  in  1815,  or 
60*.  in  1828,  or  55*.  in  1842,  but  only  to 
protect  the  agriculturist  of  this  country 
against  foreign  competition. 

The  Earl  op  RIPON  hero  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day;  and  House  in  Committee 
accordingly. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL— COMMITTEE. 
—FOURTH  NIGHT. 

Clause  1  being  proposed,  enacting — 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  present  Duties  on  Com 
importod  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  entered 
for  home  consumption,  there  be  levieil  until  the 
l»t  of  February,  1849,  the  Duties  set  forth  in  tho 
Schedule,  iind  after  February  1,  1849,  '  upon  all 
wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  jwas,  and 
beans,  \t,  for  every  quarter" — 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  moved,  that 
the  words  following  the  word  "  wheat"  be 
left  out,  and  these  words  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof,  "  not  being  the  produce  of  tho 
Colonics  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  5s.  for 
every  quarter."  The  noble  Earl  said,  that 
if  their  Lordships  should  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  his  proposition  in  regard  to  wheat, 
he  should  afterwards  move  Amendments, 
in  Uko  proportions,  in  the  duties  proposed 
in  respect  of  the  other  sorts  of  grain  named 
in  the  Bill.  He  could  assure  their  Lord- 
ships, that  it  was  not  with  any  satisfaction 
to  himself  that  he  had  undertaken  this 
duty;  and  if  it  was  objected  to  him  that  ho 
had  not  given  any  formal  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  this  Amendment,  he  coiUd 
only  say  that  one  of  his  chief  reasons  for 
not  having  doue  so  was  this — that  he  had 
hoped,  until  the  last  moment,  that  some 
one  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  to  whom, 
ho  must  observe,  an  Amendment  of  this 
nature  more  consistently  belonged,  would 
have  brought  this  proposition  forward. 
Feeling  that  tho  Amendment  would  im- 
prove the  Bill,  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  not  very  agreeable  task  of  originating 
it  himself.  The  question  had  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  on  its  general  princi- 
ples, that  he  would  confine  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  tho  particular  subject  of  his 
Amendment.  His  noblo  Friend  at  the 
Table  had  put  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure,  which  might  have 
Z  Z 
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been  answered,  and  ho  thought  ought  to 
liavp  been  answered.  Almost  crcry  noble 
Lord  who  had  spoken  had  ventured  an 
opinion  upon  that  matter.  Some  noble 
Lords  Imd  stated  that  their  opinion  de- 
cidedly was,  that  the  price  of  corn  would 
fall;  and  they  had  urgeil  that  as  a  strong 
reason  for  Hupporting  the  Bill.  Others 
had  thought  that  its  effect  would  be  not  to 
lower  the  price  of  com,  but  to  produce 
Ktcadiness,  and  prevent  fluctuation  ;  and 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  of  Clarendon) 
might  bo  considered  the  representative  of 
the  first  class.  That  noble  Earl  thought 
that  the  price  would  fall,  and  lie  had  illus- 
trated the  consequences  of  that,  by  saying 
that  if  it  fell  from  50«.  to  40s.,  it  would 
cause  a  saving  of  12,000,000i.  to  the 
wheat  con.Municrs  of  this  country;  but  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  seem  to  consider  to 
what  extent  that  argument  might  be  push- 
ed. Ho  seemed  to  forget  that  that 
12,000,0001.,  though  gained  to  the  con- 
Btuier,  would  bo  lost  to  the  country.  If 
that  amount  were  to  bo  transferred  from 
the  consumers  of  wheat  to  the  producers  in 
this  country — the  country  would  sustain 
no  loss;  but  if,  under  reduced  prices  to  be 
caused  by  this  Bill,  there  should  be  a  trans- 
fer from  the  consumers  of  wheat  to  the 
producers  of  foreign  countries,  then  that 
which  was  saved  to  the  consumers  of  wheat 
would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

The  Eahl  of  CLARENDON  said,  ho 
had  not  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
price  of  corn  would  fall,  but  that  if  it  did 
fall,  such  and  such  con.9equences  would 
follow. 

The  Earl  op  WICKLOW  was  bound  to 
accept  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl; 
but  no  doubt  many  of  their  Lordships  had 
a«ivocate<l  this  Bill  on  that  ground;  and  it 
was  a  very  rational  ground  for  so  doing 
— indecil  the  whole  argument  of  "cheap 
bread"  dejiended  tipon  it.  But  he  wished 
now  rather  to  take  the  argutnent  of  thoBO 
who  naid  that  this  meaKure  would  remove 
ihf  fluctuations  of  the  sliding  scale;  and  as 
to  tliat,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  efiect  of 
•  sliding  scale  would  be  to  equalize  prices, 
if  it  were  fomnKl  on  a  right  foundation, 
and  that  tho  prewnt  sliding  scale  had 
fi  -inly  had,  from  a  defect  in 

111  V  which  it  was  carried  into 

operation.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
considering  the  circumstanecs  of  this  coun- 
try, he  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  was  the 
best,  lie  had  statc«l  that  opinion  several 
years  ago;  but  then  Iwtli  parties  were 
united  m  thinking  that  protection  to  the 


former  was  tho  main  object,  and  ho  yielded 
to  the  general  impression.  If,  then,  the 
groot  object  were  to  prevent  fluctuations, 
he  need  not  produce  any  arguments  to 
show  that  his  Amendment  could  not  have 
the  eft'ect  of  making  the  price  variable,  for 
the  fluctuations  must  be  precisely  the  same 
without  this  duty  as  with  it;  and  that  he 
put  forward  as  a  strong  and  invincible  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  it,  because,  whilst  tho 
public  lost  nothing,  and  the  consumer  lost 
nothing,  the  public  revenue  would  be  the 
gainer;  and  he  could  sec  no  conceivable 
reason  in  tho  subject  itself,  why  tho  Go- 
vernment should  needlessly  throw  away  so 
large  an  amount  of  revenue.  But  even 
supposing  that  his  proposition  should  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  average  price  of 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  tho  additional  duty, 
if  the  greater  object  of  preventing  fluctua- 
tion were  attained,  coidd  any  evil  conse- 
quences result  ?  None.  As  regarded  the 
working  classes,  the  farmers,  an<l  the  reve- 
nue of  the  State,  and  as  regarded  also  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  coimtry,  that 
small  addition  of  price  would  l>e  advanta- 
geous rather  than  prejudicial.  The  fixity 
of  price  being  attained,  Burcly  the  working 
classes  could  not  suffer  from  this  altera- 
tion. There  had  been  much  discussion  on 
what  regulated  the  rate  of  wages;  and  ho 
admitted  that  the  fluctuoting  price  of  com 
did  not  regulate  the  rate  of  wages;  but 
that  many  other  things  cnterinl  into  the 
consideration;  ]mt,  cwterii paribus,  in  the 
long  run  the  fixed  price  of  corn  must  all'rct 
the  rate  of  wages;  and,  therefore,  to  the 
labourer  it  would  not  matter  if  the  price 
were  slightly  raised,  because,  in  the  long 
run,  his  wages  must  rise  in  proportion. 
Then,  as  to  tho  farmer;  with  his  fixed 
charges  on  the  land,  the  poor  and  other 
rates,  he  must  be  benefited  by  tho  change. 
As  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  this  source 
in  the  run  of  years,  it  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  1,000,000/.  sterling;  and 
when  noble  Lords  opposite  came  into 
office,  as  soon  they  must,  and  proposed 
and  carried  those  alterations  in  the  su- 
gar duties,  in  which  he  thought  they 
were  right,  and  from  whit;li  they  expected 
a  large  accession  of  revenue,  with  these 
means  they  might  reduce  at  least  one-half 
of  the  income  tax.  Ho  could  not  help 
remarking  how  studiously  noble  Lords  had 
avoided  all  reference  to  the  landed  interest 
in  this  debate;  the  reason  was  clear — they 
were  anxious  to  avoid  all  possibility  even 
of  suspicion  of  interested  motives;  but,  in 
taking  that    course,   they   had    done,    he 
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thought,  an  injustice  to  a  most  useful  and 
necessary  class  of  the  community.     They 
might  talk  of  the  great  advantage  of  push- 
ing  their  commerce  to   the  ends  of  the 
■world,  and  of  the  hlessings  of  free  trade; 
but  the  hest,  the  surest,  and  the  greatest 
market  for  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country  was  that  called  the  homo  mar- 
ket, which  the  landed  interest  afforded. 
There  ha<l,  however,  been  some  allusion 
to  the  landed  interest,  and  it  came  from  a 
quarter  from  which  he  should  least  have 
expected  it.     The  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
had  introduced  that  matter,  had  shown, 
at   all   events,  that  if  oratorical   powers 
wore  a  qualification  for  that  Bench,  no  man 
deserved  it  better  than  himself.     But  ho 
(Lord  Wicklow)  was  surprised  to  hoar  with 
what  complacency  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
recently  elevated   to  honours   and   rank, 
Bcemod  to  contemplate  a  change  by  which 
the  landed  interest  would  be  ousted  from 
their  property.     The   right   rev.    Prelate 
had  stated,  that  when  he  visited  his  dio- 
cese he  had  found  the  habitations  of  the 
poor  in  a  miserable  condition;   and  that 
the  rectors  had  told  him  that  it  arose  from 
the  poverty  of  the  landlord;  and  then  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  rejoiced  that  the  residt 
of  this  measure  would  be  such  a  change  of 
property  aa  would  remove  such  incompe- 
tent posecssore  of  property.     Now,  he  ha<l 
endeavoured  to  conceive  what  sort  of  man 
that  landlord  might  be.    Ho  had  conceived 
him  a  person  who,  from  a  long  lino  of  an- 
cestors, hail  inherited  this  property;  and 
who,  relying  npon  the  faith  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Legislature  had  given,  had 
attempted  to  make  charges  upon  his  land 
for  family  purposes;  and  ho  believed  that 
the  transfer  of  property  from  such  hands 
would  be  attended  with  indelible  injury  to 
the  whole  country.     lie  had  endeavoured 
to   turn  over  in   his  mind  the  objections 
which  coulil  bo  urged  to  his  Amendment, 
and  the  first  argument  which  suggested 
itself,  taking  the  form  of  a  question,  was 
this — *'  Will  you  tax  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple?"    But  the  answer  which  would  na- 
turally bo  given  to  the  question  was,  if  it 
were  wrong  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people, 
why  was  it  that  they  taxed  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  and  all  food,  except  com  ? — 
why   should    they   leave   corn    the    only 
untaxed    article    of    consumption?      Su- 
gar  was  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as 
wheat ;  indeed,  if  they  took  the  whole  Em- 
pire,  including   8cotland  and   Ireland,    it 
was  more  so — and  yet  they  taxed  sugar. 
Now,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 


stated  that  there  was  a  broad  distinction 
between  duties  imposed  for  revenue,  and 
duties  imposed  for  protection.   That,  where 
a  duty  was  imposed  equally  upon  all,  it  be- 
came revenue;  but  whore  it  was  confined 
to  one  article,  it  was  protection:  now,  with- 
out quarrelling  with  that  definition,  he  did 
not  see  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
argument.    He  wanted  a  duty  for  revenue, 
and  he  did  not  want  it  the  less  because 
others  considered  that  it  would  operate  as 
a  protection.     If  laid  on,  it  operated  both 
as  revenue  and  protection ;  and  whenever 
they  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  their 
Customs  altogether,  and  to  get  commerce 
perfectly  free,  ho  would  willingly  give  up 
the  duty  on  corn;  but  all  political  econo- 
mists  agreed  that    customs   duties   were 
the  best  mode  of  taxation,  and  it  was  clear 
that  they  must  exist  as  long  as  this  coun- 
try existed.     He   therefore   said,  that  it 
was  due  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
country  to  continue  protection,  though  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue.     And  hero  ho 
must   say,  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition  side 
should  now  turn  round  upon  this   subject, 
except  for  tho  sake  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  sat  opposite  to  them — 
and  discard  all  their  former  opinions.     But 
ho  thought  they  might  suspect  a  reason 
which  the  noble  Lords  would  not  avow ; 
indeed  he  believed  that  if  that  most  im- 
politic  and   imprudent   letter   which   had 
been  written  by  a  noble  Lord  at  tho  end 
of  last  year,  evidently  intended  to  embar- 
rass a  Government,  and  not  written  with 
any  notion  of  the  consequences  that  would 
follow ;  ho  believed  that,  hut  for  that  im- 
prudent and  most  unfortunate  letter,  those 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  now  he  sitting 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  witn  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing   their   own   measure, 
and  satisfying  and  gratifying  the  country. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  tho  effect   of 
carrying  his  Amendment  must,  at  present, 
be  to  defeot  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  most 
an.Tious  so  to  do — for  this   reason,  that 
they  might  get  a  better  and  more  service- 
able Bill.     He  did  not  want  any  sliding 
scale — he  did  not  think  a  sliding  scale  ap- 
plicable to  tho  circumstances  of  this  comi- 
try — but  he  was  anxious  to  set  this  vexa- 
tious question  at  rest;  and  ho  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  by 
this   present  Bill.     Those   who   expected 
that,  were,  in  bis  opinion,  as  ignorant  of 
tho    state  of  feeling   in    the    agricultural 
population  as  they  were  ignorant  of  what 
was  passing  in  another  hemisphere ;  and 
ZZ  2 
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he  believed,  that  if  they  succumbed  to  the 
power  of  the  Auti-Coru-Law  League,  the 
agitation  which  that  body  had  excited 
would  bo  but  a  shght  whisper,  in  compari- 
son with  the  roaring  u<mpcst  which  they 
were  raising  about  their  ears.  The  agri- 
cultural population  of  this  country  were 
far  too  proud  and  inde|>endent  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  trodden  upon  in  this 
manner ;  they  would  bo  ready  enough  to 
sacrifice  their  own  interests,  if  others  were 
called  upon  to  make  the  same  sacrifice; 
but  when  they  saw  a  new  principle  applied 
to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  they  would 
never  bo  satisfied  with  it ;  and  therefore, 
he  was  anxious  to  give  to  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  country.  If  noble 
Lords  opposite  came  into  oflSee,  and  intro- 
duced such  a  Bill  as  he  proposed,  they 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  country ; 
and  if  that  was  the  case,  what  signified  a 
little  delay?  Ho  asked  whether  it  was 
not  well  known  that  every  man  in  that 
House,  except  a  few  leaders,  in  their  con- 
sciences preferred  such  a  measure;  and 
was  it  creditable  then  to  that  House  to  be 
influenced  by  other  considerations?  He 
believed  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  an  Amendment  of  this  sort, 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  agricultural 
]>opulation,  and  no  dissatisfaction  to  ma- 
nufacturers, who  were  divided  on  the  effect 
of  the  mcitsure.  In  his  Amendment  he 
had,  however,  excepted  the  com  of  our  own 
Colonies;  and  ho  begged  to  ask,  was  it 
not  desirable  at  present  to  satisfy  Canada  ? 
Let  them  look  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  would  any  one  say 
that  the  war  now  raging  between  America 
and  Mexico  would  not  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences?  If  successful,  the 
Americans  would  only  be  more  proud,  and 
more  inclined  to  dictate  unreasonable  terms 
to  this  country  ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  which 
was  not  likely,  they  would  then  seek  some 
otlier  ground  for  the  display  of  their  ener- 
gies and  vahmr.  Certainly,  to  take  the 
present  moment  for  any  step  which  would 
be  disagreeable  to  Canada,  would  be  most 
unwise.  Upon  oU  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, he  begged  to  move — 

"  That  iiutcad  of  U.,  there  bo  a  duty  otSi.  on 
wheat  imported  after  the  lit  of  Fcbnuiry,  1S49.' 

The  Maimji-bshop  CLANRICARDE  said, 
that  hi<<  opinions  upon  the  general  subject 
of  tho  debate  being  known,  he  should  not 
have  trouble<l  their  Lordships  if  it  had  not 
been  for  tho  reference  made  by  tho  noble 


Earl  to  the  noble  Lords  on  the  Opposition 
side ;  and  as  he  ( the  i!  arqucss  of  Clanricarde) 
was  old-fashioned  enough  to  desire  to  be 
consistent,  he  would  show  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  in  supporting  this  measure  ho 
was  acting  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
former  conduct.  He  would  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  in  1841,  when  he  seconded 
the  Address  moved  by  his  lamented  friend 
Lord  Spencer,  the  debate  turned  on  whe- 
ther a  moderate  fixed  duty  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  then  existing  protection  to 
agricidture.  In  that  debate  both  himself 
and  the  noble  Earl  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  protection  to 
agriculture  should  be  reduced  as  speedily 
and  as  safely  as  possible:  consequently, 
it  was  clear  liis  opinion  had  undergone  no 
change;  and  the  noble  Earl  who  had  now 
introduced  this  Bill,  and  who  upon  the  oc- 
casion he  referred  to  had  mo\'ed  tho  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  drew  particular  at- 
tention to  their  remarks,  and  said  that  their 
object  was  clearly  free  trade.  In  explana- 
tion, he  had  stated  that  he  wished  certainly 
to  come  gradually  to  the  abolition  of  all 
protective  duties,  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Spencer)  in 
thinking  that  they  could  at  thot  time  bo 
safely  repealed  at  once.  Now  as  regarded 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  fail  in  its  object — 
it  would  be  not  even  a  remiiant  of  protec- 
tion for  the  country.  He  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  was  not  one  of  tho.se  who 
thought  that  in  all  coses  where  it  was  expe- 
dient the  abolition  of  a  duty  should  take 
place,  the  sooner  it  was  accomplished  the 
better,  because,  no  doubt,  as  much  discre- 
tion was  necessary  in  fixing  an  appropriate 
period  for  a  change,  as  to  decide  upon  tho 
change  itself.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clau- 
ricardc)  considered  tliat  in  all  such  cases  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  that  all  measures  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  produce  what 
was  called  a  panic  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
he  believed  that  if  at  tho  time  to  which  he 
referred,  the  Govcnmient  had  proposed  a 
measure  for  the  total  obolition  of  all  pro- 
tective duties,  an  agitation  and  panic  would 
have  been  produced  seriously  injurious  to  tho 
commercial  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  was  notorious  that  it  would  have 
been  absurd  at  that  period  to  have  made  such 
a  proposition,  which  could  not  have  been 
successful.  But  within  the  last  three  years, 
not  only  the  Ministers,  but  the  peojde  of 
this  country,  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
kuowlcdgc  on  this  subject  which  they  did 
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not  previously  possess,  and  a  very  different 
feeling  had  been  excited  with  regard  to  this 
question.  He  wished  to  refer  to  one  point 
on  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Wicklow)  had  touched,  namely,  the  effect 
this  Bill  might  be  expected  to  produce  upon 
the  price  of  corn.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
noble  Lords  on  the  Treasury  benches  he- 
sitated to  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  them  as  to  the 
price  com  might  hereafter  he  expected 
to  bear,  though  he  did  not  think  they 
had  a  right  entirely  to  withhold  some 
expression  of  their  opinion  thereupon.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricardo),  as  one 
of  those  who  supported  the  abolition  of 
protection,  at  once  avowed  that  he  advo- 
cated a  certain  degree  of  diminution  of 
price.  Under  the  operation  of  tliis  mea- 
sure, prices  on  the  Continent  would  undoubt- 
edly be  raised,  and  prices  in  this  country 
would  be  lowered,  hut  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  essentially  to  injure  the  landed  in- 
terests of  tliis  kingdom ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  fanners  of  this  country  were 
able  to  compete  with  any  agriculturists  with 
whom  they  could  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion. Their  Lordships  had  heard  many 
complaints  of  the  burdens  to  wliich  land 
was  subjected;  but  they  must  remember 
the  advantages  concomitant  with  those 
burdens.  It  was  said  that  compensation 
would  be  given  to  the  fanners  by  measures 
yet  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  their  Lordships.  Now  he  wished  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  he  grounded 
his  support  of  the  measure  upon  any  plan 
of  compensation,  or  tliat  he  thought  any 
compensation  necessary ;  but,  he  must  say 
that  he  could  not  regard  the  measures  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment professedly  for  the  relief  of  the  agri- 
culturists, with  reference  to  the  expense  of 
highways  and  prosecutions,  as  measures 
which  would  compensate  the  farmers  for 
the  effects  of  tliis  Bill.  He  supported  those 
measures  upon  their  own  merits.  But  when 
noble  Lords  complained  that  the  landowners 
and  farmers  were  subjected  to  heavy  ex- 
penses for  the  maintenance  of  high  roads, 
he  must  call  upon  them  to  remember  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  such  communica- 
tions. He  could  remember  the  time  when 
there  were  only  two  main  roads  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  when  the  by-roads  in  that  county 
were  almost  impassable  by  any  vehicles ; 
but  now  the  face  of  the  country  was  en- 
tirely changed:  there  was  scarcely  a  farm 
to  which  there  was  not  access  by  good 
roods,  and  the  farmers  had  been  more  than 


compensated  for  the  expense  of  those  im- 
provements by  the  advantages  they  had 
derived.  The  agriculturists  also  complain- 
ed of  the  expense  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected for  the  maintenance  and  removal  of 
the  labouring  poor  who  flocked  from  distant 
districts,  or  came  over  from  Ireland,  to  reap 
the  harvest.  But  did  the  farmers  consider 
what  an  advantage  it  was  to  them  to  have 
a  nation  at  their  beck  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  for  an  abundant  supply  of  labour? 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  without  such  as- 
sistance, it  would  be  impossible  to  get  in 
the  harvests  of  this  country.  A  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  argued  that  our  farmers  could 
not  successfully  compete  with  foreign  corn 
producers,  who  were  not  liable  to  a  taxa- 
tion of  more  than  Id.  and  2d.  an  acre ;  but 
noble  Lords  must  remember  the  state  of 
the  land  in  the  countries  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  referred,  that  they  had  no  roads  or 
rivers,  or  any  of  the  appliances  possessed 
by  our  agriculturists.  These  burdens  so 
much  complained  of  were  in  his  opinion  ac- 
companied by  great  advantages,  and  there- 
fore no  compensation  was  needed  with  re- 
spect to  them.  The  noble  Marquess  then 
alluded  to  the  fixed  taxes  of  the  country 
for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
public  debt,  and  other  permanent  charges 
of  the  State,  and  contended  that  if,  as  was 
asserted,  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would 
be  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally, the  power  of  the  nation  to  sustain 
those  charges  would  be  increased;  and  those 
who  argued  to  the  contrary  were  obliged 
to  beg  the  question  by  saying,  the  price  of 
corn,  and  other  prices  in  proportion,  being 
lowered,  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  impaired  by  such  cheapness,  which  was 
another  word  for  abundance.  The  value 
of  land,  it  had  also  been  stated,  would  be 
reduced.  How  could  that  happen  ?  The 
population  being  expansive,  and  the  land 
not,  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce  must, 
by  necessity,  increase,  as  the  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  population  increased.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  of  Wicklow)  called  upon 
them  to  support  his  proposition  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  ;  and  ho  said  that  this 
was  a  legitimate  source  from  which  to  de- 
rive revenue.  To  this  doctrine  abstract- 
edly ho  had  no  objection.  If  they  taxed 
other  necessaries  of  life,  they  might,  on 
the  same  principle,  tax  bread.  Taxing 
iron,  wood,  or  any  necessary  material  for 
producing  bread,  was,  in  fact,  just  as  much 
a  bread  tax  as  if  it  were  levied  directly 
on  the  import  of  corn.  Holding  these 
views,  he  did  not  see  that  a  small  duty 
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on  corn  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  would 
be  neceasarily  objectionable.  He  oonsi> 
derod  that  a  small  duty,  say  5t.  or  4$., 
which  he  would  have  preferred,  would 
have  yielded  a  considerable  revenue,  whilo 
it  would  not  have  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  consumer.  Supirasing  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country  to  be  20,000.000 
of  quarters  annually,  16,000,000  of  which 
were  home  grown,  and  the  remaining 
4,000,000  imported  at  a  5s.  duty,  the  tax 
upon  the  consumer  falling  upon  the  whole 
20,000,000,  would  amoimt  but  to  the 
shadow  of  a  tax.  lie  (the  Marquess  of 
CUnricarde)  must  say  he  was  astonished 
that  no  allusion  hod  been  made  to  the  ex- 
traordinary disproportion  there  was  in  this 
country  between  the  price  of  bread  ond  the 
i)rice  of  corn.  That  wos  a  point  on  which 
hu  had  frequently  sought,  but  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, lie  considered  that  the  imposition  of  a 
low  duty  upon  com,  for  the  sake  of  reve- 
nue, might  have  been  a  wise  measure  on  the 
part  of  ller  Majesty's  Government;  but  he 
wished  to  remind  their  Lordships  that  when 
ho  had  advocated  a,  low  fixed  duty,  as  a 
meuu  of  revenue,  he  had  douo  so  specially 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  tho 
income  tax.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
of  Wicklow),  however,  could  not  expect 
him  to  assist  in  throwing  out  this  13111, 
which  would  ctfcct  an  object  he  had  al- 
ways advocated,  the  aboUtion  of  protection, 
in  order  that  a  new  Govcnmiont  might  pos- 
sibly be  formed  which  might  eventually  re- 
lieve the  country  from  the  income  tax.  He 
did  not  think  Parliament  would  now  be 
ready  lo  vote  a  tax  upon  corn  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  the  supposition  thattheMinister, 
when  he  obtained  it,  would  give  up  the  in- 
come tax.  Ho  hod  regarded  the  income  tax 
aaan  injudicious  measure;  but  he  must  con- 
fess the  country  did  not  appear  at  tho  ])re- 
lent  moment  nearly  so  im])atieut  under  that 
t«x  a*  it  might  have  been  supposed  they 
Would  hove  boon  :  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clan- 
rioarde)  was  not,  however,  on  that  account, 
diapoaed  to  rely  on  thn  income  tax  as  a 
pwmiuient  source  of  revenue.  Since  the 
til''  '■  that  tax  they  had  been  bloss- 

C'll  !  luirvests  and  great  proHi>crilv; 

an  lio  bad  observed  the  course  of 

p<j  'ing   would   admit,   that  when 

people  were  in  a  stoto  of  prosperity  they 
wore  not  much  disposed  to  complain  of 
taxation;  but  it  generally  happened  that  at 
tho  moment  when  the  Uoveniinent  most 
needed  their  resources  they  wore  pressed 
for  a  diminution  of  taxation ;  and  there- 


fore he  thought  it  unsafe  to  rely  tao 
much  upon  direct  taxation.  But  how  did 
the  noble  Earl  propose  to  carry  out  hia 
views  ?  Ho  said,  "  Throw  out  this  Bill, 
then  there  will  bo  a  dissolution  and  a 
change  of  Government."  Now,  ho  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricardc)  was  not  quite 
certain  that  these  consequences  would  fol- 
low such  a  course.  [The  Earl  of  Wicklow 
observed  that  he  had  not  said  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  a  dissolution  ;  he  had  only 
alluded  to  a  change  of  Government.]  Ho 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  must  ask 
their  Lordships  to  recollect  the  present  po- 
sition of  this  question,  and  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  by  Parliament 
upon  it.  The  Bill  had  been  brought  up 
by  an  immense  majority  from  tho  other 
House.  The  second  reading  had  been 
sanctioned  by  their  Lordships  by  a  very 
considerable  majority  ;  and  yesterday,  in 
Committee,  tho  main  provision  of  tho  Bill 
hod  abo  been  sanctioned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Did  the  noble  Earl  think,  theu,  that 
tho  existing  Parliament  could  very  consist- 
ently adopt  his  proposition  for  a  fixed  duty, 
and  carry  out  his  scheme  of  finance  ?  He 
could  not  conceive  why  tho  sUding  scala 
should  bo  preserved  for  three  years.  The 
farmers  in  the  country  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  opportunities  of  conferring  were 
quite  unanimous  in  not  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  a  continuance  of  the  sliding 
scale  during  the  next  three  years,  al- 
though they  disagreed  about  most  of  tho 
other  details  of  this  measure.  He  ob- 
jected to  it  because  it  would  be  to  continue 
a  degree  of  agitation  and  ])anic.  Sir  R. 
Peel  had  at  first  put  the  Bill  on  the  allega- 
tion of  the  famine  in  Ireland  ;  but  he  had 
since  shifted  his  ground.  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanrieardo)  was  bound  to  admit, 
that  although  the  famine  was  local,  yet  in 
some  counties  it  amounted  to  starvation. 
But  tho  Govenmient  were  not  so  absurd 
as  to  rely  for  the  relief  of  famine  uj)on 
this  Bill.  They  had  taken  admirable 
measures  on  that  subject ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  pay  his  most  willing  testimony  to 
their  judgment  aud  activity.  But  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  Minister  of  the  day — good  God ! 
was  the  man  entitled  to  that  praise  who  had 
been  all  his  life  pursuing  a  course  which  he 
now  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  judgment 
and  to  sound  policy  ?  Then  they  were 
told  how  honest  it  was  of  the  Ministry  to 
avow  a  change  in  their  o])inions  ;  as  if 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
quality  of  honesty.     They  were  told  also 
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that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sacrificed  a  great 
party  by  bringing  in  this  Bill;  but  he  could 
not  see  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
intended  for  one  moment  to  relinquish  of- 
fice and  power.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  never 
said  that,  and  he  did  not  believe  it.  For 
there  was  little  doubt,  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  joined  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  first  attempt  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, the  right  hon.  I3aronet  would  have 
been  iti  power  now,  and  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  but  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  party.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
C'lanricarde)  could  not  think  him  a  man  of 
foresight.  Ho  could  not  forget  that  every 
party  he  had  conducted,  he  had  led  to  a 
defeat.  Some  of  his  followers  died  fight- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  last  ditch  ;  but  the 
riglit  hon.  Baronet  always  surrendered  in 
time  and  at  discretion.  Every  one  of  Sir 
Roljert  Peel's  changes  had  been  with  the 
current  of  the  moment  ;  and  a  single  in- 
stance could  not  be  found  on  record  in 
which  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  been  beaten 
upon  that  (question.  Uc  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricardc)  had  considered  the  present 
measure  without  any  bias  in  its  favour ;  and 
the  result  of  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  say 
"  Not  content "  to  the  present  Amendment. 
The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  there  ran  through 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down  a  fallacy  which  had  been  rebutted 
when  it  was  said  to  have  appeared  on  this 
side — tlic  fallacy  which  was  termed  beg- 
ging the  question — of  assuming  that  steadi- 
uess  of  price  would  be  attained  by  what 
vas  called  free  trade,  and  that  if  the 
country  prospered  under  these  measures, 
the  landed  interest  was  sure  to  partake  of 
that  prosperity.  But  that  was  the  very 
point  at  issue.  If  the  home  market  wei'e 
periously  injured  by  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn,  he  beUeved  that  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  would  be  injured,  much 
more  the  agriculturists.  Then  there  was 
another  question,  whether  the  manufactur- 
ing operatives  would  bo  benefited  by  cheap- 
ness of  price.  He  knew  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  argue<l  that  tlie  wages  of 
their  workmen  could  not  be  lowered  under 
the  present  restrictive  system  of  supply  ; 
but  tiiat  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished, 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  operatives 
smaller  wages.  Now  he  did  not  state  this 
as  an  attack  on  the  manufacturers — he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  pressed  by  competi- 
tion on  every  hand — but  still  it  was  nu  in- 


dication o£  what  the  working  poor  might 
eipect.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  poor  man  were  con- 
cerned, their  Lordships  would  take  a  short- 
sighted view  of  the  question  in  looking 
merely  at  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
They  must  take  other  considerations  into 
account.  He  feared  that  by  cheapening 
the  price  of  corn  they  would  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation;  that  this  would  have  the 
efl'ect  of  diminishing  employment;  and  he 
was  afraid  that  in  this  way  the  poor  would 
lose,  on  the  one  hand,  more  than  they 
gained  on  the  other.  And  again,  so  far 
as  the  agricultural  labourer  was  concerned, 
he  was  sure  that  any  diminution  of  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  would  infaUibly  react 
upon  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  In  argu- 
ing in  this  way,  he  must  not  bo  supposed 
to  think  that  clieapness  was  in  itself  an 
evil,  or  even  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
farmer;  on  the  contrary,  he  might  slate 
that  an  eminent  agriculturist  had  admitted 
to  him,  that  in  one  year  of  extremely  low 
prices  he  had  made  greater  profit  than  in 
any  year,  cither  before  or  since,  the  abund- 
ance in  quantity  having  made  up  for  the 
clieapness  of  price.  He,  therefore,  agreed 
with  the  late  Mr.  Uuskisson,  that  he  did 
not  care  how  cheap  wheat  was,  so  long  as 
it  W08  the  result  of  our  domestic  produce; 
but  if  there  shoulil  be  an  abundant  pro- 
duce throughout  Europe  at  the  time  of 
unrestricted  importation,  there  would  then 
be  a  fearful  fall  in  prices;  then  would 
come  upon  the  farmers  of  this  country 
distress  which  his  heart  bled  to  think  of — 
upon  the  lesser  tenant-farmers,  indeed, 
utter  shipwreck;  and  he  woidd  remind 
their  LortLhips,  that  if  they  wished  to  be 
respected,  they  must  look  with  an  eye  of 
respect  upon  the  interests  of  httlo  men  as 
much  as  upon  the  interests  of  the  greatest 
man  in  their  Lordships'  House.  He  could 
not  help  still  hoping  that  noble  Lords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  woidd  not  feel 
the  difficulties  of  their  position  to  be  so 
great  but  that  they  might  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  Amendment.  From  some  of  those 
noble  Lords  he  had  heard  strong  and  elo- 
quent arguments  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty. 
If  those  arguments  were  good  then,  why 
were  they  not  good  now  *  Ho  could  not 
conceive  any  advantages  which  his  noble 
Friends  then  attached  to  a  fixed  duty, 
which  did  not  still  attach  to  it.  And 
there  was' one  difficulty  whicli  a  fixed  duty 
would  help  to  get  over,  that  the  Bill  as  it 
stood  left  where  it  was — he  meant  the  ne- 
cessity of  dobg  cvcn-hauded  justice  as  be- 
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tween  the  aj^iculturist  and  tlie  manufao- 
tnror.  Why  sliouUl  tlic  farmer  be  obligotl 
to  sell  his  com  at  free-trade  prices,  and 
then  bo  obliged  to  buy  articles  of  clothing 
at  protection  prices  ?  Tlmt  was  an  anomaly 
which  he  knew  some  noble  Lords  opposite 
wished  to  remedy  as  well  as  liimself;  and 
the  only  remedy  that  could  now  be  pro- 
posed would  bo  to  place  a  duty  on  com  to 
counterbalance  the  duty  that  was  now 
plkoed  on  manufactures.  Then,  was  it 
iriae  to  Mtcriiice  such  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  as  a  fixed  d\ity  would  produce  ? 
That  would  be  a  serious  loss  at  all  times, 
but  it  might  very  soon  be  felt  to  be  espe- 
cially serious,  as  they  might  expect  a  pe- 
riod of  reaction  after  the  long  course  of 
prosperity  they  had  enjoyed.  Then  it  was 
said,  if  this  Amendment  were  carried,  the 
forms  of  Parliament  were  such,  that  the 
result  would  be  the  failure  of  this  measure 
an  a  distinct  Bill.  Be  it  so;  but  then  why 
could  not  another  Bill  be  brought  in,  more 
in  accunlance  w^ith  their  Lordships'  opin- 
ions? Why  shoidd  it  be  supposed  that 
there  was  any  disrespect  to  the  other 
House  involve*!  in  this  course  ?  Surely 
there  was  much  more  disrespect  evinced  to 
their  Lordships  in  urging  on  this  Bill,  in 
opposition,  as  it  had  been  said,  not  to  the 
votes,  but  to  the  opinions  of  their  Lord- 
ships. No  doubt  this  course  would  in- 
Tolre  delay;  but  was  the  question  of 
delay  to  be  compared,  for  one  moment, 
with  the  incalculable  risk  of  rash  and  ill- 
considered  legislation  ?  Surely  they  must 
agree  with  him,  that  legislation  on  the 
gravest  subject  which  could  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships  ought  to  be  the 
very  best  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
could  devise.  But  it  was  argued  next, 
that  a  fixed  duty  could  not  be  maintained 
in  years  of  scarcity.  It  was  very  true  that 
it  could  not  bo  maintained,  if  clamour  and 
not  a  sense  of  public  interest  were  to  be 
the  guides  of  their  policy;  but  as  it  was 
generally  admitted  now  that  the  rcrais- 
sion  of  a  duty  in  years  of  scarcity  bene- 
fited the  imiK»rter  only,  and  not  the  con- 
sumer, ho  did  not  see  why  it  should  not 
lie  maintained;  and  if  Government  could  be 
induced  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  fixed 
duty,  ho  did  not  think  there  was  much 
danger  of  a  nro]Htsition  being  made  which 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  country 
considered  to  be  entirely  useless  as  a  men- 
sure  of  relief.  If  they  did  pass  this  measure, 
why  what  did  they  do  ?  They  proposml 
to  compel  the  famior  to  sell  his  corn  at 
frce-trodo   prices,    and  to    purchase    his 


clothing  at  protection  prices.  Was  this 
fair  *  Was  it  not  calculated  to  rouse  in  the 
breast  of  the  agriculturist  not  merely  a 
sense  of  harsh  treatment,  but  of  positive 
injustice  ?  Was  it  not  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discontent  between  different  classes  of  the 
community,  and  widening  the  breach  be- 
tween the  agriculturists  and  the  manufac- 
turers, instead  of  cementing  those  inter- 
ests, which  a  more  skilful  policy  would 
effect  ?  With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  seemed 
now  to  be  admitted  that  the  fears  of  famine 
had  been  exaggerated.  lie  did  not  blame 
the  Ministers  for  that;  but  there  was  one 
thing  connected  with  it,  on  which  his  heart 
misgave  him.  The  prospect  of  a  famine 
in  Ireland  had  been  urged  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  a  reason  for 
brincinjT  forward  this  measure;  but  he  had 
failed  to  show  that  the  famme  existed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  It  was  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  rejoice  that  the  famine  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  passed  away;  but  he  (Lord 
Camarvon)  could  not  but  feel,  that  if  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman  had  been  utterly 
mistaken  in  the  extent  of  the  infliction  and 
the  nature  of  the  re<juirod  remedy,  ho 
might  be  equally  incorrect  as  to  his  anti- 
cipations of  the  beneficial  effects  which 
would  result  from  this  measure.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  what  would  be  their  Lord- 
ships' feelings,  when  they  saw  the  state 
to  which  they  had  reduced  the  country? 
For  themselves,  he  believed  that  their 
Lordships  might  get  on  with  diminished 
incomes  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  right 
that  their  incomes  should  be  reduced,  if 
all  other  classes  were  suffering  around 
them  ;  but  he  grieved  for  those  agricul- 
turists, many  of  them  men  of  small  ca- 
pital, whose  now  happy  homes  would  bo 
rendered  desolate  by  this  measure  ;  ho 
grieved  for  the  peasant  population  of  Eng- 
land, whose  labour  would  he,  to  a  great 
extent,  displaced  by  foreign  labour  ;  and 
he  grieved  for  the  effects  upon  the  country 
at  large,  for  he  believed  that  this  measure 
would  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
interest  in  the  kingdom — not  that  of  a 
single  class  merely,  but  those  of  the  whole 
nation.  As  to  the  idea  that  they  should 
pass  this  measure  in  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  ho 
ho[)ecl  it  would  not  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  their  Lordships.  If  the  fiat  of 
any  Minister,  however  powerful,  were  to 
lie  allowed  to  stifle  and  overbear  the  genuine 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  that  House, 
it  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  Consti- 
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tution  which  they  had  so  long  had  the 
happiness  to  live  under,  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  it  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worst  kind  of  despotism,  be- 
cause carried  out  under  the  forms  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  semblance  of  perfect 
libertj'.  Say  what  they  might,  he  believed 
that  nine-tenths  of  those  whom  he  had  then 
the  honour  to  address,  wore  unfriendly  at 
heart  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
reject  this  measure,  irrespective  of  the 
feelings  of  any  indiridual.  lie  could  easily 
nndcrstand  how  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  many  of  them  might  have  felt  in- 
disposed to  reject  what,  in  their  opinion, 
seemed  to  affirm  the  essential  principle  of 
free  trade;  but  would  they  submit  as  Peers 
to  be  told  that  they  must  not  now  inter- 
fere with  the  detail — that  they  were  not, 
except  at  their  peril,  to  modify  or  improve 
a  single  clause — that  they  dared  not  annex, 
as  a  condition  to  the  Bill,  that  fixed  duty 
which  those  to  whom  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  as 
leaders  in  legislation,  l)oth  political  and 
commercial,  had  for  years  been  pressing 
upon  them  ?  If  this  were  to  be  the  case 
— if  in  all  cases  they  were  to  allow  "  I 
dare  not  wait  upon  I  would" — if  they 
were  always  to  remain  in  leading-strings, 
then  ho  must  say,  that  instead  of  the 
reality,  they  had  only  the  playwork  of 
legislation,  and  that  though  they  might 
amuse  their  mornings  with  railway  le- 
gislation, yet,  for  all  the  great  questions 
of  national  policy,  the  House  of  Lords  was 
dea<l.  There  was  another  reason  why  he 
recommended  a  fixed  duty.  Ho  had  heard 
several  speeches  directed  to  prove  the  im- 
policy of  their  dissolving  Parliament  on 
the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  of 
the  danger  of  arraying  class  against  class 
on  the  subject.  Now  he  said,  that  by  re- 
fusing this  Amendment,  they  were  running 
the  risk  of  the  very  thing  they  were  afraid 
of.  At  the  approach  of  the  next  general 
election  they  would  find  the  principle  of 
protection  still  in  existence,  though  sen- 
tence of  death  would  have  been  passed  upon 
it ;  and  could  they  doubt  that  the  farmers, 
treated  as  they  had  been,  would  not  rise  in 
every  country  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
through  the  Empire — and  take  the  question 
into  their  own  hand-s,  resolving  that  they 
would  not  again  be  betrayed  by  their  re- 
presentatives, and  that  they  would  not 
give  up  the  fragment  of  protection  whicli 
yet  remained  to  them  ?  Well,  then,  were 
they  not  much  more  likely  now  to  settle 


the  question  on  a  stable  foundation  by 
adopting  a  fixed  duty  ?  But  it  was  said 
the  tenant-farmers  had  become  indifl'erent 
to  this  question.  Those  who  said  so  little 
knew  the  temper  or  the  metal  of  the  men 
they  spoke  of.  Many  of  their  Lordships 
must  have  seen  the  burst  of  agricultural 
feeling  which  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  protection  societies  were  established 
—established  not  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
but  by  the  tenant-farmers,  who  rose  al- 
most literally  as  one  man  on  this  occasion. 
If  they  did  not  wish  to  array  the  agricul- 
tural against  the  manufacturing  classes — 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  fill  the  kingdom 
with  strife  and  bitterness,  which  would  find 
ample  vent  at  an  approaching  election, 
then  he  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  ac- 
cept the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
lie  called  upon  noble  Lords  opposite  to 
support  the  Amendment,  which  was,  in- 
deed, in  a  manner,  a  creature  of  their  own 
creation — he  implored  the  House  to  accept 
it,  not  merely  for  its  instrinsic  value,  but 
as  indicative  of  a  disposition  in  their  Lord- 
ships friendly  to  the  agricidtnral  interests, 
with  which  most  of  them  were  so  inti- 
mately connected.  Let  them  not  trample 
under  foot  that  valuable  and  industrious 
class  which  had  been  so  long  cherished  and 
respected  ;  let  them  rather  pour  balm  into 
those  wounds  which  were  of  so  grievous  a 
nature,  and  which  had  been  in  a  manner  so 
unexpected  and  so  severe. 

Lord  DE  MAULEY  had  voted  for  the 
measure,  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
present  Com  Law.  But  to  repeal  all  duty 
upon  corn  without  the  substitution  of  any 
other,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  material  an 
alteration  in  the  financial  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  so  much  consequence  as  re- 
garded Ireland,  whose  only  market  for  corn, 
her  chief  produce,  was  this  country,  that 
he  must  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  embrace  any  measure  which 
aflijrded  more  time  for  consideration.  He 
thought  that  was  the  sounder  and  the  safer 
policy.  Even  so  low  a  fixed  duty  as  that 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  would  assist 
the  revenue,  and  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  repeal  taxes  which  pressed  more 
lieavily  than  this  one  <m  the  great  bulk  of 
the  commtniity.  It  would  also  afford  some 
slight  protection  to  the  landed  interest, 
though  he  was  free  to  admit  it  would  ope- 
rate more  as  a  duty  of  finance  than  any 
great  favour  towards  the  landed  interest, 
to  which,  however,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
make  some  slight  concession.     The  con- 
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M  rc^^ed  the  popular  party, 
would  be  small  indeed  ;  but  yet,  by  the 
agriculturists,  it  would  be  rc^rarded  as  an 
eridcnce  of  kindly  feeling.  If  Sir  Robert 
Peel  remained  at  tho  head  of  affairs,  he 
eeuld  easily  propose  anullicr  measure,  which 
would  meet  tho  ■unaiiimuus  wislies  of  both 
Houses.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
had  no  doubt,  would  adopt  such  a  course 
in  the  event  of  the  ])rcgent  Amendment 
being  carried  ;  and  whether  it  was  a  potato 
or  a  principle  that  influenced,  they  might 
be  pretty  sure  hu  would  succeed  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  Under  all  the  circmustances, 
therefore,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  for  tlie  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl. 

Lord  CLONCUHRY  said,  that  as  the 
question  of  distress  in  Ireland  had  been  so 
often  introduced  into  tho  discussion  upon 
this  question,  and  as  he  was  connected  with 
that  country,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
permit  the  debate  to  close  without  making 
a  few  observations,  lie  could  assure  their 
Lordships — and  he  spoke  from  ])ractical  ob- 
servation— that  though  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land was  but  partial,  there  were  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  most  grievous  and  af- 
flicting destitution  prevailed — in  which  the 
people  had  not  even  the  miserable  food  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sub- 
aist.  lie  lud  witnessed  more  misery  is 
Ireland  than  he  thought  he  should  ever  see 
in  any  country.  Uc  never  had  any  parti- 
cular reason  to  admire  Sir  R.  Peel ;  but  in 
this  cue  he  thought  he  hod  acted  wisely. 
The  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
enabled  them  to  see,  that  by  promoting  a 
free  trade  among  tho  nations  of  tho  Conti- 
nent they  would  bo  idtimately  benefited. 
Tho  Government  deserved  great  credit  for 
tho  exertions  they  had  made  to  save  the 
people  from  famine  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
their  prompt  and  humuue  interposition,  he 
btUeTed  that  ere  this  time  thousands  would 
hare  perished,  and  the  followers  of  famine 
I  disfssi"  and  pestilence — would  be  now 
nraging  tho  land.  lie  should  oppose  the 
Amendment  of  tlie  noble  Uarl. 

The  Kahi.  Of  WIN'CIIILSEA  said,  he 
did  not  support  tho  Amendment  of  tho  no- 
ble Earl  i>n  the  ground  of  \l»  ntibrding  any 
protection,  but  m  the  hope  that  the  coun- 
try might  have  wni.  Miiity  of  consti- 
tutionally «'X|>r<'H»r  iin  ntau  elec- 
tion, bet  It  a  mea- 
sure as  I'  uiont  bo- 
Mine  tho  law  of  tliu  luad.  Uc  was  free  to 
•llinit  that  if  the  Government  had  taken 
the  MWstitutional  course  of  appealing  to 
Um  people,  and  the  country  hM,  through 
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Uieir  representatives,  manifested  an  un- 
equivocal and  decisive  wish  to  have  these 
laws  repealed,  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
no  longer  to  resist  the  change.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
their  Lordships'  attention.  He  thought  it 
unwise,  imprudent,  and  unconstitutional  to 
bind  another  Parliament  to  the  acts  of  the 
present,  by  fixing  the  term  of  three  years, 
which  would  include  the  period  of  a  general 
election.  Again,  suppose  at  the  next  elec- 
tion there  should  be  a  decisive  majority  in 
favour  of  ])rotection,  what  position  could 
their  Lordships  hold  then  ?  They  must 
cither  place  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  tlio  will  of  the  people,  or  they  must  be- 
tray a  vacillation  and  inconsistency  which 
would  for  ever  lower  that  House  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
a  mure  fallacy  to  suppose  tlmt  the  question 
was  settled  by  now  agreeing-to  the  mea- 
sure— rit  would  only  enkindle  agitation.  It 
had  been  said  by  a  right  rev.  Prekte  that 
some  of  their  Lordships  had  called  upon  tho 
Bishops  to  stand  in  the  gap  on  account  of 
the  parochial  Ck-rgy  ;  but  he  saw  no  harm 
in  any  one  of  their  Lordships  reminding  the 
right  rev.  Bench  that  they  were  tho  natu- 
ral representatives  of  the  parocliial  clergy, 
and  tliat  thev  ought  not  to  allow  the  feel- 
ing to  go  abroad  that  they  were  unmindful 
of  thoir  interests.  He  believed  that  what 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Clergy,  affected 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  He  had  been  al- 
ways consistent  since  he  entered  Parliament 
twenty  years  ago  ;  he  was  no  party  man, 
but  voted  precisely  as  his  conscience  dic- 
tated to  him,  quite  irrespective  of  any  other 
consideration.  He  did  not  blamo  any  man 
for  an  honest  change  of  opinion  ;  but  he 
coidd  not  refrain  from  saying  that  when 
public  men  were  placed  in  situations  of 
confideuco  and  trust,  on  considerations  of 
certain  principles  to  which  they  professed 
themselves  deeply  attached,  they  ought 
not,  if  they  cluingod  their  own  opinions,  to 
attempt  to  force  through  Parliament  any 
measure  of  so  im|>ortant,  he  might  almost 
say,  of  so  revolutionary  a  character,  with- 
out giving  the  pco])lc  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  change,  iio  had  not  been  an  agita- 
tor at  any  part  of  his  life  ;  but  he  consi- 
dered that  ho  had  some  interest  in  the 
counties  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
he  would  agitate  this  question  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  |)ower.  There  would  soon  bo  a 
dissolution,  and  n  new  House  of  Commons 
would  suuu  reverse  this  measure.     He  iu- 
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plored  their  Lordships,  as  they  valued  the 
independence  of  that  House,  and  as  they  va- 
lued the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  not  to  allow  this  measure 
to  pass  without  allowing  the  country  to 
express  its  conviction  respecting  it.  If 
they  did,  the  people  woxild  no  longer  look 
upon  them  as  the  safeguards  of  the  State ; 
and  they  would  manifest  an  apathy  to- 
wards tliat  interest  which  they  were  espe- 
cially hound  to  cherish,  totally  unworthy 
of  them.  Ho  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend. 

Loai)  POLWARTII,  who  was  almost 
inaudible,  denied  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Noble 
Lords  opposite  had  quoted  several  instances 
of  farms  having  been  let  in  Scotland  at  a 
higher  rent  than  before;  and  since  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  announced ;  but  it  would 
be  found  that  in  many  instances  the  reason 
of  such  advance  of  rent  was  either  l)ccauBe 
the  farms  had  been  improved  since  the  for- 
mer letting,  by  the  expenditure  of  much 
labour,  skill,  and  capital,  or  because  by 
conditions  in  the  new  lease  the  landlord 
was  bound  to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  improvement  of  the  land  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  incoming  tenant.  He 
believed  that  there  would  be  no  great  di- 
minution in  the  value  of  land  under  the 
proposed  Bill;  but  he  was  convineod  that  it 
would  occasion  a  considerable  displacement 
of  labour.  Ho  would  ask  what  was  to  bo- 
come  of  the  labourers  so  displaced  ?  Were 
they  to  be  driven  into  the  towns  ?  Their 
Lordships,  no  doubt,  had  looked  into  those 
reports  which  were  on  the  Table,  describ- 
ing the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in 
towns  ;  and  he  must  implore  them  not  to 
pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  away  from  their  homes  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  agricultural  po- 
pulation. He  would  not  trespass  further  on 
the  attention  of  the  House.  He  would  con- 
tent himself  with  saying  that  he  should  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  could  not  agree 
with  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea)  that  they  ought  not  to  pass  the 
present  Bill  without  an  appeal  to  tlie  coun- 
try; for  a  dissolution  upon  a  ([ucstion  of 
food  was  of  a  most  dangerous  nature.  In 
a  question  like  that,  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  men  were  so  mixed  up  that  it 
was  difficult  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
people  without,  in  some  measure,  exciting 
their  passions.  It  was  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  they  had  been  enabled  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject  when  au  immediate  dis- 


solution was  not  intended.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  far  from  saying  that  he 
approved  of  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  thought  that  House  had 
been  ill  treated  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  thought  that  House  should  have  had 
a  voice  in  this  question;  and  that  they 
should  not  have  been  driven  into  a  corner. 
He  would  ask  Ministers  why  they  had  not 
the  boldness,  the  honesty,  and  the  candour 
to  make  that  House  a  party  to  their  mea- 
sures ?  Were  they  afraid  of  making  that 
House  a  party  to  these  measures  of  legis- 
lation ?  The  measure  should  have  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  Resolutions,  in 
the  first  instance  :  that  was  the  course 
Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  with  rc8j)ect  to  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  Ireland  in 
1786 ;  that  precedent  might  very  well  be 
followed  in  the  present  instance :  for 
he  said  that  the  course  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  taken  was  one  not  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  men  who  had 
obtained  power,  as  they  had  done,  from  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  interest  of  England. 
They  should  have  brought  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question  into  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature  in  which  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  had  more  peculiarly  a  voice,  and 
which  was  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  agricultural  democracy  of  England;  for 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  demo- 
cracy was  confined  to  large  manufacturing 
towns.  His  noble  Friend  opposite  knew 
that  Lincolnshire  teemed  with  an  agricul- 
tural democracy;  and  he  knew  the  extent 
and  influence  of  the  agricultural  democracy 
of  Cambridgeshire.  He  had  acted  along 
with  that  democracy,  and  he  still  loved  it; 
though  he  had  been  recently  made  to  feel 
the  ])ower  of  that  democracy  for  the  vote 
he  had  given  on  this  question.  But 
to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  maintained  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  acted  in 
a  way  that  forfeited  for  them  the  con- 
fidence of  every  man  who  had  placed  re- 
liance upon  them  ;  and  he  trusted  that 
what<!ver  appearance  of  coincidence  there 
might  be  in  some  of  the  noble  Friends 
near  him  with  those  who  now  wielded  the 
Government  of  the  country,  they  would 
never  sully  themselves  by  an  intimate  union 
with  men  who  had  conducted  themselves 
in  such  a  manner.  There  were  many  les- 
sons to  be  derived  from  the  debates,  and 
from  the  course  the  two  Houses  of  I'arlia- 
ment  had  adopted  on  this  occosion;  hut 
there  was  one  important  lesson  which  he 
wished  them  to  attend  to,  and  that  WMj 
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the  influence  of  party  feeling.  Wlmt- 
evcr  others  hud  Von,  he  (Earl  Fitz- 
william)  at  least  hnU  been  consistent  tijion 
this  question.  When  he  first  obtained 
»  seat  in  their  LordiUiipg'  House,  he 
brought  forward  the  Com  Law  question, 
and  not  one  of  their  Lordships  supported 
his  Resolution.  That  was  in  the  year  1833; 
and  if  free  trade  was  good  now,  it  was  good 
then.  In  the  year  1839,he  again  moved  the 
question,  and  his  Resolution  was  supported 
by  24  of  their  Lordships;  and  again  in 
1840,  when  the  number  of  his  supporters 
had  increased  to  42.  Xow,  he  should  like 
any  man  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
1846  and  1840.  It  would  exhibit  the  power 
of  party.  The  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
•greed  on  this  measure,  and  forthwith 
there  were  large  majorities  for  it  there;  and 
in  their  Lordships'  House  47  on  the  main 
question,  and  33  on  the  first  division  in 
t/'omniittee.  [  Lord  Stanley  :  "  Small  by 
degrees,  and  beautifully  less."]  He  hoped 
the  majority  would  be  larger  that  night. 
He  could  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  this 
Bill,  as  his  noble  relative  (Lord  Win- 
chilsea)  was  willing  to  do.  He  would 
not  run  the  risk — no,  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  a  general  election  upon  it, 
and  he  did  not  think  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  do  it;  he  had  full  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  this  measure, 
and  therefore,  as  a  practical  man,  he  would 
avail  himself  of  present  opportunities.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  etfcct  of 
tlie  lapse  of  a  year.  He  had  never  in- 
dulged in  any  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law;  but  now  that  he  saw  it 
within  his  grasp,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  believed  it  wuuld  confer  a  greater 
measure  of  benefit,  and,  in  its  results,  of 
happiness  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  tlian  any  measure  which  had  been 
propoeed  of  late  times ;  it  would  give 
grekter  ease  and  comfort  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  would  tend  greatly 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  for  the  enqdoyment 
of  laliour;  it  would  greatly  augment  the 
demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  and  for 
all  branches  of  labour immcdiatelyconnocted 
with  manufactures,  and  even  for  agricul- 
tural labour  ;  the  necessity  for  making 
greater  exertions  would  call  into  action  a 
ffroater  amount  of  labour.  Protection,  no 
doubt,  hod  proved  in  its  result,  protection 
to — (not  to  say  bad  farming) — but  an  unad- 
vanccd  state  of  agriculture:  this  measure 
would   fulvaucc  agriculture  in  every  part 


of  the  kingdom,  and  particidarly  in  thaw 
now  the  least  advanced,  and  where  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  soil  were  such  as 
to  cause  the  greatest  difliculties.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  opposing  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  ho  had 
been  listening  to  many  very  able  and  im- 
portant speeches  which  had  been  address- 
ed to  their  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the 
evening;  but  they  were  directed,  so  far  as 
their  arguments  were  concerned,  not  so 
much  to  the  Amendments  under  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration,  as  to  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  Bill  before  the  House — not  to 
the  details,  but  to  the  entire  measure. 
He  should  address  himself  to  those  speeches 
which  had 'been  made  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  against  the  Government, 
and  against  the  Bill;  but  he  should  also 
have  a  wonl  to  say  upon  tlic  handling 
which  the  Bill  had  that  night  got  from  its 
supporters.  They  had  been  making  speeches 
precisely  like  the  protection  speeches  on 
the  second  reading,  attuned  to  the  same 
gamut ;  he  had  been  forcibly  reminded  of 
those  choral  symphonies  whicii  had  sounded 
in  their  Lordships'  ears  for  three  long 
nights,  with  a  loudness  he  had  never 
heard  equalled,  and  producing,  especially 
to  one  not  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  much 
the  same  sensa^tion  of  fatigue  as  most  per- 
sons experienced  at  a  public  dinner,  after 
being  made  to  bear  the  cheers  of  those  at 
the  table,  and  the  music  in  the  back  ground, 
as  exhausting  as  the  roars.  The  process 
of  argument  by  which  some  noble  Lords 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  had 
adopted  was  certainly  peculiar.  A  noble 
Friend  near  him  (Lordde  Mauley),  for  in- 
stance, was  in  favour  of  the  Anieiidinent, 
not  because  he  liked  or  approved  of  a  fixetl 
duty,  but  merely  because  he  was  against 
the  Bill;  and  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
declining  to  argue  the  question  at  length, 
tliat  he  feared  lest  by  so  doing  he  should 
only  weaken  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
Marquess  near  him  (Lord  Clanricardo),  who 
was  the  enemy  of  the  Amendment,  and 
the  friend  of  the  Bill.  But  ho  never 
wos  more  struck  than  with  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Fitzwillinm),  who 
had  just  made  a  strenuous  attack  on 
the  ineasuro  and  on  its  supporters, 
and  its  enemies,  for  all  parties  had 
come  in  for  a  share  of  his  censure 
and  vituperation.  That  noble  Lord  had 
carried  on  for  some  portion  of  the  time 
during  which  he  had  been  addressing 
the    House,    a    conversation    in    a    low 
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and  confidential  tone  of  voice  with  the 
uoblc  Lord  opposite  ;  and  his  whole  de- 
meanour had  reminded  him  (Lord  Brough- 
am) of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  learned 
Serjeant  (Davy)  of  the  Western  Circuit. 
The  Serjeant  was  upon  one  occasion  ad- 
dressing the  court,  hut  he  at  one  time 
dropped  his  voice  and  proceeded  with  his 
speech  nevertheless,  though  in  a  low 
tone.  The  jury  not  hearing  a  word  of 
what  ho  was  saying,  one  of  them  asked 
him  to  speak  up.  "Yes,  gentlemen," 
he  repUed,  "  I  will  when  I  come  to  any- 
thing material."  And  so  it  was  with 
his  noble  Friend;  hut,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  given  the  explanation  which  the  learned 
Serjeant  had,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  would 
wish  to  be  satisfied  that  the  llouse  had 
really  not  lost  anything  of  importance. 
He  should,  therefore,  ask  the  question  dis- 
tinctly of  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  to 
whom  the  strictly  confidential  parts 
had  been  addressed,  what  it  was  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  saying.  [Lord 
Stasley  :  Oh,  nothing  material.]  lie 
was  satisfied.  lie  had  thought  so.  But 
his  noble  Friend  had  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  insulting  to  the  House,  or 
more  offensive  to  the  Constitution,  than  the 
course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
bringing  this  measure  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill,  instead  of  a  Resolution,  origin- 
ating in  the  other  House ;  and  he  had 
added,  that  by  the  course  pursued,  their 
Lordships'  House  had  been  driven  into  a 
corner.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
present  measure  should  not  be  carried 
through  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  other 
great  popular  measures  which  had  preceded 
it.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  for  instance, 
had  not  been  brought  before  their  Lordships 
in  the  form  of  a  Resolution.  It  had  been 
brought  by  Lord  John  Russell  into  the 
other  House,  on  the  memorable  1st  of 
March,  1831  ;  and  their  Lordships  heard 
nothing  more  of  it,  or  its  progress,  ex- 
cepting through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
public  information,  somewhat  in  the  Votes, 
much  more  in  the  newspapers,  until  after 
the  Whitsuntide  recess,  when  it  came  up  to 
their  House,  in  due  form,  as  a  Bill.  But  he 
had  a  defence  still  more  in  point ;  for 
the  same  course  had  been  pursued  with 
the  Com  Bill  of  1804.  It  had  been 
80  in  1815,  in  1822,  in  1827,  ay,  and 
with  the  Corn  Bill  of  1842,  and  that  course 
bad  never  been  made  a  ground  of  objection. 
The  alterations  in  the  timber  duties  and 
the  sugar  duties  had  originated  in  the 
other  House,  and  so  had  the  alteratiou  in 


the  Corn  iiaws,  proposed  by  the  former 
Ministry,  and  which  was  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  the  Amendment  then  before  their 
Lordships.  It  had  been  originated  by  the 
late  Ministry  in  the  other  House,  audit 
was  there  they  were  beaten  upon  it.  But 
to  proceed  to  another  objection  of  the  noble 
Lord.  AVlien  he  spoke  of  popular  feeling 
upon  the  question,  and  his  mnvillinguess 
to  appeal  to  the  country,  he  (Lord  Brough- 
am) could  not  help,  when  he  heard  him 
drawing  forth  cheers  from  the  enemies  of 
the  Bill  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  ei- 
claiming,  "Oh,  save  me  from  my  friends!" 
He  differed  toto  ccelo  from  the  noble  Lord 
on  that  subject.  What  had  he  said  ?  Why, 
that  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. [Loud  cheers  from  the  protectionist 
benches.]  Those  cheers  came  very  natu- 
rally from  the  enemies  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Amendment;  but  how  his 
noble  Friend,  the  supporter  of  the  Bill  and 
enemy  of  the  Amendment,  could  be  so  de- 
luded, so  utterly  mistaken,  as  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  foundation  for  the  notion 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Bill,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  thought,  and  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
people  would  prove  favourable  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  Bill.  But  his  noblo 
Friend  had  gone  on  to  say,  that  his  reason 
for  voting  against  the  Amendment  was  the 
delay  it  would  occasion  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question — that  time  for  thought  and  for 
consideration  would  he  fatal  to  the  measure. 
[Loud  cries  of  "No,  no!"]  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  used  exactly  those  ex- 
pressions; but  what  he  had  said,  he  con- 
tended, amounted  to  it,  and  was  the  same 
in  substance.  Now,  far  from  thinking  his 
noble  Friend  justified  in  using  such  expres- 
sions, he  was  of  opinion,  for  tiie  reasons  ho 
had  twice  already  adduced  in  debate,  that 
the  more  thought  and  the  more  considera- 
tion were  given  to  the  measure,  the  more  it 
would  advance  in  public  estimation.  Ho 
should  ne.\t  endeavour  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  real  question 
before  them;  but  before  doing  so,  he  was 
truly  sorry  that  the  course  the  debate  had 
taken,  deviating  widely  from  that  ques- 
tion, compelled  him,  how  reluctant  soever, 
to  follow,  in  the  first  place,  the  deviation  ; 
and  therefore  he  must  begin  by  address- 
ing himself  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  connected  with  Scotland  (Lord  Pol- 
warth),  who  had  brought  forward  the 
cases  of  three    farms,  in   order  to   show 
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the  eflfeots  to  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
Bcnt  tnoasureii  in  the  event  of  their  pass- 
ing into  Inw.     Now,  ho  should  sny,  thnt 
he  paid  very  little  attention  to  such  cases. 
When    the    House    was    merely  informed 
of  the  terms  upon  which  farms  were  for- 
merly let,  and  those  for  which  they  were 
either  let,  or  likely  to  be  let  or  sold,  at 
present,  their  Lordships  were  really  left 
almost  wholly  uninformed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;   for   there  were  so  many  collateral 
circumstances  which  would  of  themselves, 
independently   of  any   alteration    in    the 
laws,  he  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the 
value  of   any  particular  farm,    that    the 
mere  mention  of  comparative  prices  and 
offers  signified  nothing  unless  they  could 
be  put  m   possession  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  ease.      The  noble   Lord 
had  stated  that  one  of  the  farms  he  liad 
mentioned  had  risen  only  2001.  in  value. 
Now  that  might   be  too  little  to  expect  ; 
but  did  it  not  strike  the  acuteness  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  those  figures  were  any- 
thing but  proof?      The  great  argument 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Bill  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  price  of  wheat  would  tumble  down 
10».  a  quarter.     Now,  the  produce  of  this 
country  had  been  stated  at  three  quarters 
to  the  acre,  on  an  average  ;  whilst  that  of 
foreign  countries  was  set  down  at  some- 
where al>out  fourteen  bushels.     Well,  let 
them  set  down  the  loss,  according  to  their 
own  showing.     It  was  30«.  an  acre — that 
was  the  loss  expected  by  the  groat  alarm- 
ists :    it  was  not  his  (Lord  Hroughain's) 
statement  ;  ho  was  merely  stating  the  loss 
put  down  by  the  great  alannists,  the  sum 
which  they  said  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
value  of  land  by  this  frightful  Act.     Now, 
ho  would  administer  a   little  comfort   to 
his  noble  Friends,  which  was  really,   he 
thought,    much   wanted,    for  there   were 
wrnic  who  seemed  to  delight  in  <lrawing 
pictures  of  desolation  and   terror,   and  in 
exciting    despair   amongst    their   hearers, 
while   they   surfeiteil    themxelves  with   it. 
They  8<'eine<l  to  Imj  unsatisfied  unless  they 
fed  upon  horrors — 

"  Gdiu  ratiouc  fitrox,  ot  dirii  pasta  ohunnriji." 

If  there  were  to  be  the  fall  of  3()«.  an 
acre,  which  had  been  set  down  by  those 
alarmists  as  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
measure,  ami  if  the  very  highest  average 
rent  at  which  land  could  be  let  at  present 
were,  ns  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be,  from  •'(()«,  to  21.  an  acre,  it  is  evident 
that  th<>  loss,  instead  of  involving  a  cou- 
lidenble  reduction  in  the  rents,  ought  to 


involve  the  amount  of  the  whole  rent.    Let 
them  suppose  a  farm  of  300  acres,  let  at 
30*.  to  40«.  an  acre,  laid  down  in  wheat, 
on  which  a  loss  of  30».  an  acre  should  bo 
suffered    in  consequence  of  the    proposed 
measure    of   free   trade — it   was   evident 
that  there  was  an  end  of  the  rent.     But 
what  was  the  real  amount  of  the  fall  ex- 
perienced on  those  farms  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland  which  had  been  mentioned,  and 
where  the  rent  could  not  be  expected  to  bo 
so  high  as  the  high  average  of  rich  land  in 
England  ?     VVhy,  it  was  only  a  trifling  re- 
duction from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected had  no  change  taken  place.     But 
ho    had    promised    their    Lordships    some 
comfort,   and    they  should  have  it.     lie 
would    aibniuistcr    a    little    to    them    in 
the   form  of  statements   which  had   been 
made   to  him.     lie  had  already  said  that 
ho  paid  but  little  attention  to  "such  things 
by  way  of  proofs  ;    but  if  they  were  valu- 
able  for  one   side,    they  were,  at   least, 
equally  good  for  the  other,  and  at  least  tho 
same  amount  of  weight  ought  to  bo  given 
to  them.      He   would   therefore  refer   to 
two  only  out  of  severnl  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived upon  the  subject.     The  first  stated, 
that  as  tho  Com  Bill  was  now  under  tho 
immediate  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  writer  thought  it  well  to  put 
him  (Lord  Brougham)  in  possession  of  tho 
result  of  a  sale  which  ha<d  taken  place  at 
Garraway's.     It  was  the  sale  by  auction 
of  a   farm    of  200   acres   in   Essex,   by 
Mr.   Compton.     It  was  said   to  bo   in  a 
wretched   state  of  cultivation,  and  was  si- 
tuated within  five  miles  of  a  town  which 
he  need  not  mention.     The  rent  was  180/. 
per  annum,  without  a  residence;  and  tho 
sum  it  fetched  under  the  hammer  tho  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  since  tho  Com  Bill  had  been 
scntup  to  theirLordships'  House,  nay,  more, 
since  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  there, 
was — how  much  did  their  Lordships  think  ? 
1 1  ow  many  years'  purchase  did  they  imagine? 
Their  Lordships  should  remember  thnt  tho 
sale  had  been   etfecti'd   in  the  face  of  all 
tho  disastrous  consequences  prophesied  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  tho  free-trade  mea- 
sures of  the  Government.     Well,  the  farm 
had  fetched  thirty-six  years'  purchase.     It 
had  been  sold  for  C,500il.  without  reserve, 
so   that  tho   j)urchaser  had  been  content 
with  2J  per  cent,  for  his  money,  with  the 
fear  of  the  Corn  Bill  before  his  eyes.     It 
said  little  for  the  terror  with  which  capi- 
talists   looke<i  upon  tho  measures  of   tho 
Oovemment,  when  they  were  contented  to 
invest  their  money  at  2|  per  cent,     The 
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second  letter  stated  that  the  result  of  a 
sale  which  had  taken  place  that  evening 
(on  which  it  had  heen  dated)  had  quite  as- 
tonished every  one  present — even  the 
auctioneer  himself  was  so  sui-prised  as  to 
have  said  that  he  had  almost  become  a 
convert  to  free-trade  principles,  so  far  did 
the  prices  realize<l  exceed  even  the  valu- 
ation which  he  himself  had  set  upon  the 
property.  In  many  other  instances  the 
prices  realized  were  double  what  the  pro- 
perties would  have  fetched  two  years  ago  ; 
and,  continued  the  writer,  the  farms  are 
all  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bentinck  estates,  a  relative  of  whoso  pro- 
prietor had  made  himself  conspicuous  of 
late  by  strong  language  against  the  mea- 
sure. From  501.  to  901.  an  acre  had 
been  realized  for  fen  and  marsh  land. 
The  statement,  he  admitted,  Uke  all 
such  statements,  proved  very  little  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  as  ho  had  be- 
fore said,  if  statements  were  good  for  one 
side  of  the  question,  they  were  equally 
80  for  the  other.  But  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment,  he  far  pre- 
ferred the  sliding  scale  to  a  fixed  duty. 
He  was  for  free  trade  in  com  ;  but  if  he 
had  to  make  a  choice  with  regard  to  a 
duty  to  be  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
renue,  ho  greatly  preferred  the  sliding- 
Bcale  to  the  fixe<l  duty.  As  a  measure  of 
finance,  without  protection  the  fixed  duty 
was  nonsense  ;  for  unless  the  same  duty 
were  imposed  upon  the  com  at  the  mill 
as  was  charged  upon  foreign  grain  im- 
ported, it  amounted  to  protection  still. 
Under  such  a  plan,  therefore,  they  had 
all  the  evils  of  protection,  and  none  of 
its  benefits.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  had  contended  that  from  the  re- 
renue  to  be  produced  by  his  fixed  duty,  and 
from  an  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  they 
might  be  able  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  in.- 
come  tax;  but  he  (Lord  Brougham)  altoge- 
ther objected  to  a  tax  on  corn — it  was  the 
worst  tax  that  could  be  imagined.  He  de- 
nied that  it  would  enable  them  to  reduce  any 
portion  of  their  taxation,  or  to  lower  the  pro- 
perty tax  ;  and  he  asserted  that  there  was 
no  sort  of  tax  more  directly  opposed 
to  every  principle  of  financial  justice 
and  policy  than  one  which  was  im- 
posed upon  the  bread  of  the  people.  His 
noble  Friend  had  denied  that  the  fixed 
duty  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  the  people's  bread  ;  but  surely  if 
the  price  of  wheat  imported  from  Dantzic 
or  Odessa  were  35*.,  the  addition  of  the5«. 
fixed  duty  wotUd  necessarily  tend  to  keep  it 


higher  than  it  would  be  without  any  such 
duty.  But  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  prime  necessary  of  life  was  unjust. 
It  amounted  to  a  poll  tax,  for  it  was  a  tax 
which  every  man  would  have  to  pay  alike, 
inasmuch  as  every  man  consumed  about 
the  same  quantity  of  the  prime  necessary 
of  life.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would  ad- 
mit one  thing,  and  that  was  that  the  <iues- 
tion  came  before  their  Lordships  surrounded 
with  pccidiar  and  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; and  ho  fully  ogreed  with  one 
observation  of  liis  noble  Friend,  that  it 
stood  little  chance  of  being  decided  upon 
its  merits  :  the  real  merits  of  the  question 
stood  as  little  chance  of  being  regarded 
as  did  the  real  opinion  of  Parliament  of 
being  heard  upon  it.  The  position  of  par- 
ties with  regard  to  it  was  marked  by  un- 
paralleled singularity.  Between  candid  ad- 
versaries and  lukewarm  supporters — doubt- 
ful enemies  and  self-styled  friends — the 
measure  came  before  their  Lordships  with 
the  most  extraordinary  concatenation  of  con- 
flicting elements  they  had  ever  witnessed 
— the  most  strange  he  had  ever  seen  sur- 
rounding any  question.  Their  Lordships 
had  been  told  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  would  vote  for  the 
Bill,  not  from  any  love  for  free  trade, 
but  to  prevent  what  they  beUeved,  and 
what  they  had  a  right  to  believe,  was  worse 
— a  change  of  Government.  But  up  got 
the  noble  Earl,  and  cut  that  ground  at  once 
from  under  their  feet;  for  ho  told  them 
that  the  change  was  inevitable.  lie  said 
that  all  their  voting  for  the  Bill,  their  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  the  measure,  would 
not  stay  that  change  one  week  ;  and  so 
convinced  was  he  of  what  he  said,  that  ho 
addressed  his  noble  Friends  behind  him, 
and  gave  them  a  lecture  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  their  way  to  his  accession  to 
oflice.  Well,  but  if  that  were  so,  the  Bill 
is  lost.  [A  noble  LoKD  :  Why  so?]  He 
would  tell  them  why.  Because  there  were 
a  good  number  of  their  Lordships,  and  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  House,  who  vote 
for  it,  not  from  any  liking  they  had  to  it, 
but  because  they  had  a  great  disliking  to  his 
noble  Friends  behind  him  coming  into  office. 
Their  dislike  to  his  noble  Friends  was 
greater  than  their  dislike  to  the  Bill;  but 
after  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite— who  from  his  position  and  his  con- 
nexion w;ith  the  Government  ought  to  be 
well  informed  on  the  subject — that  there 
would  immediately  bo  a  change  of  dynasty, 
those  noble  Lords  would  of  course  vote  for 
the  Amendment.     It  might  have  been  very 
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judicionti  to  try  and  gain  half  a  dozen  votes 
by  making  that  statement,  which  he  was 
bure  the  nohle  Lord  had  not  intended;  but 
he  (Lorti  Brougham)  could   not  allow  him 
to  have  the  advantage  of  his  manoeuvre. 
Indeed  ho  did  not  believe  the  assertion  at 
all :    he  did  not  tliiuk  that  change  would 
take  ])lace,  and  he  observed  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanhope),  who  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  know  the  prices  of  next 
year,  did  not  call  upon  any  one  to  say 
who  would  be  Minister  twelve  days  hence, 
nor  to   declare,    on   the  average  of    the 
next  twelve  months,  how  many  Ministers 
would   bo   in  office  (because  there  might 
be   a   number  of  short  Administrations)  ; 
but   he   would   assume    the  character   of 
a   prophet,  and  would  venture  to  predict 
that  there  would  be  no  change.     There 
was    no   more   honest    and    conscientious 
set  of  men  in  the  House,  than  the  pro- 
tectionist party  in  that   Ilouse,   and  he 
entertained  for  them  the  highest  respect. 
But  the  noble  Earl  who  had  spoken  last, 
had  given  his  friends  and  his  party,   the 
Whigs,  the  advice  that,  out  of  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  minority  to  which  they 
belonged,   they  should  not  enter  upon — 
nay   more,  he   implored  them,   and   was 
joined  in  his  entreaties  by  another  noble 
Lord,  not  to  think  of  anything  so  foul  as — 
a  coalition  with  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
Oh,  said  the  noble  Lord,  do  not  bo  led  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind  !    He  begged  the 
noble  Lord  not  to  lot  himself  be  frightened 
from  his  propriety  by  the  anticipation  of 
any  such  event.     A  coalition  required  two 
parties.     It  was   not  enough  to  say,  "  I 
will  coalesce  with  you,"  if  the  other  party 
refused  the  offer.     Now,  ho  did  not   be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  any  willingness  on 
tiie  part  of  his   noble  Friends  opposite  to 
lend  themselves  to  any  such  coalition;  and 
if  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  con- 
viction, ho  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
noble  Lord  neor  him  (Lord  Londonderry) 
hod  laiuU'd  the  Prime  Minister  expressly 
for    having    avowed    that    nothing    could 
induce  him  to  consent  to  such  a  coalition, 
an<l     ha<l    founded    his    personal    reason 
for    »up|K)rting   the   Uovemment  in    their 
present  trials  on  the  accomit  of  that  manly 
declaration.     The  most   zealous  and   sin- 
cere friends  of  protection  and  enemies  to 
free   trade  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction 
that  tben^  would  be  no  change.     If  not, 
why  had  they  po»t|K)ned  by  every   means 
in  their  power  the  further  progress  of  this 
Bill  ?    He  could  exploin  it  at  once,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  refute  the  nrguucut.s 


of  the  noble  Lord  on  that  subject,  and  take 
away  his  votes  if  he  could.  His  noble 
Friends,  who  were  very  acute  observers  of 
what  was  passing  around  them,  unless 
when  they  were  blinded  by  alarm,  saw 
what  was  passing  elsewhere.  They  heard 
of  certain  meetings  called  for  the  purpose 
of  evincing  their  cordial,  candid,  and  ho- 
nest sense  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  Minister  and  his  Colleagues  to  the 
cause  of  free  trade;  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Minister  in  his  difficulties,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming  all  idea 
of  factious  opposition.  [Lord  Stanley: 
Where?  I  don't  see  them.]  There  were 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see.  But 
these  meetings  had  been  called  for  these 
purposes — for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
support,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
to  that  measure  which  had  been  unanim- 
ously supported  by  the  Opposition  in  their 
Lordships'  House — he  alluded  to  the  Coer- 
cion Bill — and,  above  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  coalition  between  the 
enemies  of  the  measure  and  the  friends  of 
the  measure — between  the  enemies  of  the 
Goverimient  and  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  alluded  to  a  meeting  which 
could,  he  concluded,  have  been  only  held 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Com  Bill,  and  of  preventing  any 
factious  opposition  to  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  which  was  held,  as  he  understood,  last 
Saturday  week.  Those  who  attended 
clearly  showed  what  they  were  after,  for 
they  said,  we  must  make  the  Coercion 
Bill  last  very  long  in  its  way  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  the  Com 
Bill  may  be  safe;  if  we  turn  out  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Bill  will  he  endangered.  He 
judged  from  information  he  had  received 
from  a  person  who  was  present,  and  who 
had  told  him  that  a  person  from  the  sister 
kingdom  undertook  that  there  should  be 
long  debates;  and  no  better  persons  were 
there  for  ensuring  long  debates  than  these 
great  orators.  Thus  the  Coercion  Bill 
went  on  as  they  saw  it  from  day  to  day. 
From  Friday  it  was  postponed  till  Thurs- 
day, and  then  no  doubt  it  would  be  post- 
f)oncd  to  Monday;  and  if  their  Lordships 
lad  not  by  that  time  come  to  a  decision  ou 
the  Corn  Bill,  no  doubt  it  would  be  post- 
poned still  further.  The  fact  was,  these 
persons  dreaded  a  change  of  Government 
before  the  Bill  was  passed.  There  were 
also  a  few  noble  Lords  on  the  cross 
benches  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  but 
had  fallen  into  the  trap  which  had  been 
laid  for  them,  and  had  given  the  Bill  every 
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facility.     Tlioy  were  then  perfectly  certain 
that   there  would   be    no  coalition;     they 
thought  the  Government  was  safe,  and  he 
thought  80  too.     He  therefore  considered 
that  the  Amendment  would  not  have  the 
votes   of  those  noble   Lords.     Ho  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  Amendment  would  be 
rejected — first,    upon   its   merits,    and  he 
thought  lie  had  a  right  to  assume  that  its 
effects  would  be  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  sliding  scale;  but  next, 
and   principally,  he   caUed  on  the  noble 
Lords   whom   he    now    addressed   to    re- 
ject  it,   because   that  would   be   neither 
more  nor  less  than  rejecting  the  Bill : — 
the  Bill  was  lost  if  the  Amendment  were 
carried.       As  their  Lordships  had   sanc- 
tioned this  Bill  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
large  majority;  as  they  had  unanimously 
resolved  to  go  into  Committee   upon  it; 
and  as  they  had  last  night  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority  the  Amendment  of 
the    noble    Duke   (the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham), because  if  it  had  been  adopted  the 
Bill  would  have  been  lost;  he  called  upon 
them  now  to  negative  this  Amendment  for 
the  same  reason,  because  if  they  adopted 
it  they  would  reject  the  measure. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend,   I  think,  commenced 
his  speech  with  this  observation — that  for 
two  hours  he  had  been  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion, of  which  not  the  whole,  no — nor  the 
major  part,  no — nor  a  large  portion,  no  — 
nor  any  portion  whatever,  had  been  directed 
to  the  subject-mattcrof  the  Amendment  now 
before  us.     After  that  preface,  my  Lords, 
1   naturally  concluded  that  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  about  to  direct  his  at- 
tention, and  that  of  yotlr  Lordships,  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  the  speech  of  ray  noble 
Friend    behind    me,    who    proposed    the 
Amendment.     But  no,  my  Lords,  I  have 
listened  with   the  deepest  attention — and 
with  the  most  amused  attention — not  for 
two  hours,  but  certainly  for  one  hour,  to 
the  speech  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend; 
and  I  may  venture  to  repeat  his  own  words, 
that  not  the  whole,  no,  nor  the  major  part, 
no,  nor  a  considerable  part — I  may  almost 
say,  no,  nor  any  part  at  all,  was  directed 
to    the    subject-matter    now    under   under 
your  Lordships'  consideration.     And,  my 
Lords,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has 
done  great  injustice  to  his  own  individual 
person.     He  began  by  regretting  the  fa- 
tigue which,  in  common  with  your  Lord- 
ships, he  experienced,  and  which,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said,  was  severely 
felt  by  one  who,  like  himself,  was  not  in 
Vol.  n. 


the  prime. of  life  and  beauty.  Now,  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  did  himself  injus- 
tice. I  am  sure,  when  your  Lordships 
look  at  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  you 
will  be  reminded,  as  I  was  myself,  of  these 
lines  of  Milton  ; — 

"  And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celcstLil,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  ditfused." 

After  these  complaints  of  the  effects  wliich 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend — who,  as  he 
says,  is  not  now  "  of  the  prime" — expe- 
rienced from  the  heat  and  from  the  fatigue 
of  this  long  discussion,  he  proceeded,  not 
indeed  to  the  Amendment  now  before  the 
House,  but  to  a  variety  of  subjects  more 
or  less — hut  I  must  say  rather  less  than 
more—connected  with  this  question.     He 
first  referred  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  with  regard  to  tliis  measure  ;  and 
he  asserted  that  that  course,  so  far  from 
being  unusual,   was   usual,    ordinary,  and 
proper.    I  venture,  in  all  humility,  to  differ 
with  him.     I  think  the  instances  relied  on 
by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  were  not 
instances  in  point ;  and  I  agree  with  the 
criticism  which  has  been  made  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding.     I  think  when  a  measure  of 
this  importance  is  sent  before  your  Lord- 
ships by  Bill,  and  it  is  then  pleaded  that 
you  can  make  no  amendment  in  it  because 
it  is  a  Money  Bill,  your  Lordships  are  de- 
prived of  that  fair  weight  and  influence  in 
the  consideration  of  important  political  mea- 
sures which  are  due  to  your  station.   I  en- 
tirely admit  the  propriety  of  the  maxim, 
that  when  a  measure  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  when  the  question  is 
that  of  levying  taxation  upon  the  people, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  watch  with 
a   laudable  jealousy   any  interference  on 
your  Lordships'  part.     But  I  do  say  this 
— that  your  Lordships'  rights  are  infringed, 
that  the  Constitution  itself  is  infringed,  if 
under  cover  of  a  measure  involving  a  more 
consideration  of  money,  to  however  small  an 
amount,  your  Lordships  are  debarred  from 
expressing  your  opinion  on  all  the  greater 
political  considerations  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  it.     In  point  of  fact,  if  your  Lord- 
ships arc  to  be  told,  "  Take  this  measure, 
or  reject  it — take  it  you  must,  or  reject  it 
altogether,  because  it   is  a  Money  Bill," 
your  Lordships  have  no  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question;  you  must  accept  it  or 
reject  it  aUogether,  because  the  alteration 
of  a  single  clause  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill. 
If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  it  was  in  vain 
that  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  interfered, 
3  A 
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witli  regard  to  tliU  very  measure,  to  pre- 
vent ft  still  more  outrageous  infraction  of 
the  privileges  of  your  Lordships'  House.  It 
was,  we  know,  the  intention  of  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  pass  resolutions  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  cotn,  without  con- 
sulting your  Lordships  on  the  subject.  My 
noble  Friend  behind  mo  pointed  out  the 
gross  impropriety  of  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  Goveninicnt,  I  admit  to 
their  credit,  saw  the  impropriety  of  the 
course,  and  retracted  their  determination. 
[Earl  GiiEV  hero  made  an  observation  to 
the  noble  Lord.]  Yes  ;  I  am  quite  correct 
in  the  statement.  It  was  originally  de- 
clared by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  that  so  soon  as  the 
Resolutions  should  have  been  adopted  by 
the  other  llousc,  com  would  he  admitted 
free  of  duty  ;  but  representations  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  the  injustice 
and  impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and 
the  want  of  precedent  for  the  proceeding. 
The  coiu^o  which  has  been  adopted  was 
taken  upon  that  remonstrance,  and  the 
measure  was  sent  up  for  your  Lordships' 
consideration  and  assent.  But,  my  Lords, 
if  your  Lordships  are  not  to  alter  the  Rill, 
that  concession  was  nugatory  and  ludi- 
crous. If  you  are  not  to  alter  the  Bill, 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  was  right,  when  he 
said  that  the  proper  course  to  have  taken 
would  have  been  this,  that  a  Resolution 
should  have  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  sent  up  for  your  Lord- 
ships' concurrence ;  and  tliat  upon  the 
jpint  agreement  of  the  two  Houses  a  Bill 
should  have  been  framed;  so  that,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
your  Lordships  would  have  had  legitimate 
control  over  the  measure.  "  But,"  says 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite, 
"  there  are  precedents;  look  at  the  Reform 
Bill."  Why,  what  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  was  involved  in  that 
CMO  t  My  noble  and  learned  Friend,  though 
ho  was  a  Member  of  the  Government  at 
the  time,  has  forgotten  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  with  regard  to  that  mea- 
sure. The  second  rca<ling  wos  corricd  by 
a  m^ority  of  one  in  the  Hou.so  of  Com- 
mons; Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
•ense  of  the  coimtry  wos  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  those  days  it  was  not  thought 
cither  incJtpedient  or  unconxtitutional,  upon 
a  great  ana  important  question,  to  refer  to 
the  sense  of  tlie  country,  and  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  Govem- 
meut.  The  country  did  sustain  the  Oo- 
Tcmmcnt  of  tltot  day;  in  a  new  Parliament 


the  Bill  was  again  introduced,  it  was  sent 
up  to  your  Lordships'  House  ;  you  exer- 
cised the  privilege  which  you  undoubtedly 
possessed,  and  you  made  a  vital  amend- 
ment in  the  Bill — ^your  Lordships,  in  fact, 
rejected  the  Bill.  A  new  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, ond  was  sent  up  to  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  thot  measure  ultimately  re- 
ceived your  assent.  Were  you  ever  told 
that  it  was  impossible  for  you,  consistently 
with  the  jirivileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  interfere  with  that  Bill  ?^-or  can 
this  case  he  adduced,  as  forming  any  pre- 
cedent to  justify  the  course  now  pursued, 
when,  on  the  plea  that  this  Com  Rill  is  a 
Money  Bill,  and  nothing  but  o  Money  Rill, 
you  are  told  tliat  you  have  not  the  right  to 
amend  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  by 
doing  80  you  would  violate  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  first  prece- 
dent of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  fails 
him  altogether,  and  the  second  will  be  found 
equally  untenable.  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Oo- 
Tcrnment  in  1842,  but  the  course  they 
then  took  was  this :  a  Resolution  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  relating 
to  their  commercial  jwlicy.  I  must  ob- 
serve— and  this  is  rother  an  important 
point  of  the  cose — that  when  these  mea- 
sures were  announced,  they  were  not  in- 
troduced as  commercial  measures,  or  as 
great  measures  of  policy,  but  they  wcro 
brought  fonvard  by  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  as  a  portion  of  his  Budget,  and 
avowedly  and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  falling  re- 
venue. Upon  the  first  Resolution  of  tho 
three  which  they  introduced.  Ministers 
were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  the  Bills  framed  upon  the  other  Reso- 
Intions  did  not  proceed  one  step  beyond 
the  original  Resolutions,  tho  object  of 
which  was  to  give  effect  to  a  financial  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  for  the  ])uq)oso  of 
revenue.  I  wish,  before  I  pass  to  another 
part  of  tho  question,  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  some  observations  which  fell  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  with  regard  to 
the  rents  of  certain  farms.  My  noble  Friend 
read  letters — one  fi'om  Essex,  and  another, 
I  think,  from  a  place  near  Wisbech — re- 
ferring to  tho  Icttmg  of  certain  farms;  ond 
ho  told  tis  that  n  farm  which  hod  been  in  a 
miserablu  condition,  had  been  recently  let 
on  a  thirty  years'  lea.se  at  a  considerably 
increased  rent.  I  don't  osk  how  near 
Chelmsford  it  was,  or  whether  the  railway 
passed  through  the  farm,  or  whether  the 
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timber  was  sold  witli  tlio  property,  because, 
as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  observes,  un- 
less you  know  all  these  circumstances,  you 
•  know  nothing  at  all.  It  may  be  asked  why 
the  particular  circumstances  of  these  farms 
should  be  stated  ?  Because  four  particular 
fannshad  been  referred  to  which  were  about, 
it  was  said,  to  be  let  at  an  increased  rent. 
In  answer  to  that  statement  of  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  my  noble  Friend  went 
into  the  circumstances  of  these  particular 
farms.  With  regard  to  one,  he  stated  that 
an  offer  of  1,050J.  was  made  for  it  in  1845; 
but  on  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Iler  Majesty's  Government  the 
offer  was  reduced  to  880 J.,  with  the  further 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that 
the  sum  of  1,500?.  should  be  laid  out  in 
improvements.  These  specific  circum- 
stances not  only  defeat  the  argument  set 
up  by  noble  Lords  opposite,  but  they 
prove  the  precise  contrary,  and  vindicate 
our  argument  that  this  measure  will  di- 
minish the  value  of  land.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  argued,  that  if  grain  could  be 
imported  at  35».,  and  a  duty  of  5s.  were 
levied  upon  it,  the  grain  would  then  sell 
for  40». 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  said,  that  the 
effect  of  the  duty  was  to  keep  out  grain 
until  the  price  was  such  as  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional duty ;  that  it  tended,  in  short,  to 
keep  up  the  price. 

Lord  STANLEY:  I  am  glad  to  give 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  what  it  was  he  did  say;  but, 
liaving  t^en  down  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  words,  I  confess  1  thought  I  was 
representing  his  argument  correctly.  I 
hope  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  that  putting  on  a  5s.  duty 
raises  the  price  to  that  extent  ? 

Loud  BROUGIIAM  repeated  that  what 
he  had  said  was,  that  a  duty  kept  out  grain 
and  raised  the  price. 

Lord  STANLEY:  We  understand  it, 
and  we  are  at  all  events,  I  should  think, 
agreed  that  the  duty  wont't  raise  the  price 
5s.,  or  anything  like  5s. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  did  not  say  that. 
What  ho  stated  was,  that  the  5s.  was  not 
the  measure  of  the  price,  but  that  it  might 
l)c  much  greater  as  well  as  less.  Tho  ef- 
fect of  the  duty  was  to  keep  out  foreign 
grain,  which  would  otherwise  find  its  way 
into  this  country.  Consequently  it  kept 
its  price,  though  the  amount  of  duty  might 
not  be  the  means  of  the  addition  to  the 
price.     [Cries  of  "  Order  !"] 

Lord   STANLEY ;    If  my  noble    and 


learned  Friend  meant  to  answer  me,  let 
him;   if  not,  let  him  not  ijiterrupt  me.     I 
understood  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  to 
say,  that  if  grain  is  imported  at  35s.,  and 
you  put  on  5s.  duty,  it  will  sell  at  40». 
He  repels  that  with  indignation — that  tho 
addition  of  a  5s.  duty  raises  the  price  5s. 
Then,  I  say,  he  admits  that  the  5s.  duty 
will  not  raise  the  price  to  that  extent,  or 
anything  like  that  extent ;  on  which,  up 
jumps  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and 
says — "  I  said  exactly  the  reverse."    This 
kind  of  two-edged  sword  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with — I  don't  know  where  to 
have  him.     But  we   are  agreed  that   the 
whole  amount  of  com  will  only  be  increased 
in  price  by  the  amount  of  the  additional 
supply  which  will  come  in  between  the  5s. 
duty  and  no  duty  at  all — that  the  amount 
of  the  variation  of  price  will  depend  on  tho 
amount   which  will  come  in  between  tho 
two  points.     My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
says  it  may  increase  the  price  of  corn  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty;   but  that  it  may 
increase  it  much  more  by  the  imposition  of 
the  5s.  duty.     I  don't  understand  how,  if 
the  com  of  the  whole  worid  is  admitted, 
you  will  reduce  more  than  the  difference 
of  tho  duty  you  take  off ;  it  is  only  that 
amount  between  the  5s.  and  the  Is.  that  al- 
ters or  affects  the  markets  at  home.    I  shall 
now  go  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.     My  noble  and 
learned   Friend  talks   of  certain  motives, 
and  certain  influences,  and  certain  combin- 
ations of  party,  which  may  affect  tho  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.     lie  talks  of 
meetings,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  of  coa- 
litions, in  the  existence  of  which  I   disbe- 
lieve ;   and  which  myself,  and  those  who 
think  with  me,  entirely  repel  and  deny. 
But  I  do  not  deny  this,  my  Lords.     I  agree 
that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  combination 
of  parties  that  has  been  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Bill,  a  large 
majority  of  the  Members  of  which,  both  in 
this  House  and  the  other,  disapprove  of 
this  Bill — a  Bill  in  which  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  your  Lordships  disagree  ;  I  agree 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
parties,  and  not  to  the  merit.s  of  tho  BiU, 
that  it  has  a  chance  of  being  inflicted  upon 
the  country.      I    agree  that  Government 
hove  acted  with  prudence  and  discretion  in 
not  risking  an  election.     Tlicy  have  acted 
well  and  wisely  ;  I  don't  think  tho  Govera- 
ment  have  any   wish  to  risk  that  issue. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  says  that  onr 
tactics  have  not  been  good,   and  that  wc 
3  A  2 
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should  move  postponements  day  after  day. 
My  Lords,  I  say  that  wo  are  above  such 
tactics.     Wo  rest  our  case  upon  reason, 
upon  justice,  upon  public  opinion;  auJ  if 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  us  through, 
and  if  yoiu-  Lordships  are  influenced  by  the 
party  considerations   adverted  to   on  the 
other  side,  we  yield  to  your  decision,   and 
submit  to  the  fate  which  we  cannot  avert. 
We  care  not  to  inquire  whether  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  in  our  vote  will  cause 
additional  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Sugar  Bill  or  the  Coercion 
Bill,  or  whether  it  will  give  a  better  or 
a  worse  chance  to  noble  Lords   opposite 
of   coming   into  power.      We   arc   influ- 
enced,  we   have  been   influenced,    by  no 
such  considerations.     I  suppose  we  shall 
be    overpowered;    but    we    have    put    a 
plain  case  and  plain  reasoning  before  the 
public  and  the  country  ;  and  the  admis- 
sions of  noble  Lords  will  go  before  the 
public  and  the  country,  that  but  for  a  for- 
tuitous  combination   of   parties  this   Bill 
would  never  have  passed  through  this  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.    The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  resign.     He  spoke  as 
if  he  were  supporting   a  Government  in 
power.     I  don't  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  conviction  that 
the  Government  are  to  remain  in  office. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  if  the  Government 
fall,   the   prospects   of   the   coimtry  —  of 
course,  I  mean — arc  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  it.     I  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House  to-night  but  for  the  speech  of 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  ;  but  I  may 
bo  permitted  to  say  why  wo  are  prepared 
to  support  an  Amendment  of  which  we  do 
not  wholly  approve.     In  an  early  period  of 
my  public  life  I  was  rather  disposed  to  ap- 
prove of  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a 
nliding  scale,  and  I  expressed  that  opinion 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Hu.skis- 
»»n  hod  tho  kindness  to  speak  to  mc  after 
the  debate  about  tho  qualified   opinion  I 
cnt(!rtained ;  and  fully  and  clearly,  as  ho 
always  did,  he  entered  with  mo,  a  young 
man,    ujion    the    grounds   on    which    he 
thought  a  sliding  scale  was  proferoblo  to  a 
fixed  duty.     I   yielded  a  ready  assent  to 
the  arguments  of  one  to  whom  I  looked  up 
with  so  much  rcsjiect  and  consideration. 
Mr.  IIu»kinson  convinced  me,  and  I   have 
always  been  of  opinion  since,  that  the  slid- 
ing scale,  as  a  measure,  is  better  than  a 
fixed  duty — that  it  is  a  better  |)rotection  to 
the  pro«luc»T  in  years  of  plenty,  and  a  bet- 
ter protection  to  the  cunsuuier  in  years  of 


scarcity,  and  when  you  require  tho  intro- 
duction of  a  large  amount  of  foreign  com. 
Tho   noblo   Earl   (the   Earl  of  Wicklow) 
would  not,  then,  have  had  my  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  his  Amendment  if  tlie  question  to 
me  had   been,  "  Will  you   have  a  fixed 
duty  or  a  sliding  scale  ?  "     My  answer  is, 
that,  as  a  measure  of  protection,   I  infi- 
nitely prefer  the  sliding  scale;  and  if  his 
Amendment  had  been  moved  before  tho 
second  reading,  or  when  there  was  a  hopo 
of  inducing  tho  House  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion in   favour   of  the  sliding  scale,  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  found  me  among 
the  wannest  opponents,  as  I  am  now  a 
warm  supporter,  of  his  measure.     The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  sliding  scale  is,  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  limits  of  exclusion  in  times  of 
abundance,  and  the  limits  of  free  trade  in 
times  of  scarcity.     Tho  greater  the  oscil- 
lations the  more  efficient  the  operation  of 
the  sliding  scale.     But,  as  you  have  deter- 
mined to  alter  and  materially  to  amend  the 
Com  Law — as  you  have  rejected  a  pro- 
posal for  continuing  tho  sliding  scale,  and 
arc  now  asked  to  give  your  consideration 
to  a  fixed  duty,  1  shall  vote  for  that.     I 
should  have  preferred  a  sliding  scale  to  a 
fixed  duty;  but  I  prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  no 
protection  at  all.    In  as  far  as  Ireland  and 
Canada  are  concerned,  the  duty  proposed 
by  tho  noble  Earl  is  a  real  and  efficient 
protection,  so  far  as  it  goes.     There  is  an- 
other question  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked— I  mean  the  revenue  that  will  bo 
derived  from  a  5s.  fixed  duty.     The  noblo 
Earl  at  the  Table  spoke  strongly  on  the 
increasing    and     dangerous    tendency    in 
our    legislation    to    transfer   all   taxation 
from  indirect  to  direct  taxation.     I  agree 
with  the  danger.      But  if.   Session  after 
Session,  you  cut  down  whatever  surplus 
you  have  by  the  reduction  of  all  indirect 
taxation,  with  the  further  prospect  of  abo- 
lishing tho  income  tax  at  the  end  of  three 
years — if  you  give  way  on  the  Corn  Laws 
this  year,  and  on  some  other  question  next 
— if  you  throw  away  a  million   now,  an- 
other million  next  year,  and  another  mil- 
lion the  year  after,  the  reduction  of  the 
income   tax  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
course  you  are  taking  during  the  period  of 
its  proposed  temjwrary  continuance.     You 
are   travelling   in    a   vicious    circle,    and 
the  result  is   that  a  temporary  measure 
of    indirect   taxation    becomes    of   neces- 
sity a  direct  tax,  and  a  direct  tax  to  an 
amount   that  throws   upon    it    tho   whole 
burdens  of  ^he  country.     I    warn  you  of 
the  danger  of  this  course.     The  statement 
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of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives 
a  surplus  of  700,000^  this  year,  including 
the  China  ransom,  and  the  ordinary  amount 
received   for   foreign    corn ;    the    income 
during  the  last  few  years  from  the  latter 
source  has  been  fluctuating  and  various  ; 
but  if  we  take  the  average  at  700, 000^, 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark.     Look 
at  the  position  in  which  you  are  placed. 
Your  surplus  of  700,000i.  disappears  after 
you  have  provided  for  the  income  of  three- 
quarters    of  a  year ;    and  you    are    now 
coming  down  with  a  proposal  which  will  de- 
bar you  of  an  average  income  of  700,000^, 
and  that  without  raising  the  price  of  com 
in  thi.s  country.     Such  a  measure  would 
be  rash  at  any  time,  but,  above  all,  when 
we  know  that  the  loss  of  the  income  tax  is 
to  be  provided  for  three  years  hence.     We 
do  not    know  what  the    situation   of  the 
country  may  be  then.      We  don't  know 
who  the  Government  may  be  then.    There 
is  reason  to  believe — at  least,  I  believe — 
notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  and   learned   Lord,  that   it    is    not 
likely  to  be  the  present  Government.     la 
it  fair,  then,  for  you  to  say  that  you  have 
provided  for  the  revenue  of  this  year,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  raise  what 
has  brought  us  in  700,000?.,  and  this  con- 
temporaneously with  the  reduction   of  the 
income  tax,  which  has  given  us  5,000,000/.? 
Surely  this  is  not  prudent;  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  those  who  succeed  you.     You  may 
have  a  new  Government,   but  you   must 
have   a  new   Parliament,  which  must  bo 
called  together  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the 
duties  that  ought  to  be  imposed,  and  the 
policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  with  re- 
spect to  the  revenue.     Therefore,  I  say, 
you  are  called  upon  to  adopt  this  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  present  revenue 
— with  respect  to  fairness  to  succeeding 
Ministers — with  respect  to  the  exigencies, 
not  only  of  the  present  time,  but  of  the 
time  to  come  ;  but,  above  all,  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and   their  right    to   be  consulted,    of 
which  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  in  which  they  had  a 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement 
of  a  question,  it  is  in  the  one  now  under 
discussion.     But,  instead  of  that,  you  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  leave  to  a  future  I'arlia- 
ment  that  which  must  be  legislated  on  by  a 
future  Parliament.     You  insist  upon  now 
cutting  off  future  means  of  revenue — you 
insist  upon  now  laying  down  future   rules 
of  conauct,   not   for  yourselves,    but   for 
your  successors — not  for  this,   Imt  for   a 


succeeding  •  Parliament — not  for  the  con- 
stituency who  returned  this  Parliament, 
but  the  constituency  which  is  to  return  the 
next  Parliament;  and  if  I  wanted  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance, until  another  Parliament  is  sum- 
moned, of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  bringing 
in  an  unopprcssive  revenue  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, I  should  find  it  in  the  statement 
to  which  1  have  already  called  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  that  this  measure  never 
would  have  been  passed  but  for  other  con- 
siderations wholly  alien  to  it,  and  for  a 
combination  of  parties  having  no  reference 
to  the  political  merits  of  the  question. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
anxious    to  address  a  few   words   to   the 
House  before  coming  to,  if  not  the  last,  at 
any  rate  the  most  decisive   division  that 
would  take  place  on  this  question;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  assured  the  House  that,  but 
with  one  exception,  he  should  confine  him- 
self, in  the  few  remarks  he  should  make, 
to  the  question  immediately  under  discus- 
sion.    That  exception  was  to  set  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  right 
upon  a  subject  on  which  he  (Lord  Lans- 
downe)  was  sure,  not  from  any  want  of 
zeal,   not  from   any  want  of  activity,  not 
fronj   any   want   of  inquiry,   he    had   not 
shown  himself  perfectly  lucid.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  described,  with  that 
power  of  eloquence  which  belonged  to  liini, 
the  chimerical  alarms  of  the  protectionists 
upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill.     Ho  had  ne- 
vertheless shown  to  their  Lordships   that 
he  had  formed  to  himself  a  chimera  of  his 
own;  and  the  alarm  which  he  had  for  some 
time  past   experienced    at    the    possible 
unanimity  of  some  parties  in  the  State  who 
were   now   disunited,     and    the     possible 
agreement  of  some  descriptions  of  persons 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  agreed,  had  so 
alarmed   and   excited  the    imagination   of 
his  noble  and  leanied  Friend,  that  he  had 
thought   it  necessary   to  provide   himself 
with  information  from    all    quarters,  that 
should  enable  him  to  guard  that  House 
and  the  people  of  this  country  against  those 
dreadful  machinations,  the  result  of  which 
was   likely   to  be   something   like   agree- 
ment. Ho  (Lord  Lansdowne)  did  not  know 
whether  such  possible  agreement  would  bo 
the  misfortune  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  seemed  to  dread;   but  whilst  he  fed 
on   the  chimera,    the    noble   and   learned 
Lord  had  endeavoured  most  unsuccessfully 
to  provide  himself  with  information  on  the 
subject.     His  noble  Friend's  search  after 
information  had  not  confined  itself  to  this 
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they  adopted  this  measure;  but  he  did  not 
believe  thftt  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  any  such  occurrence ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
cause he  did  not  helicTe  it  he  would  support 
tills  measure.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
appeal,  and  he  never  had  apjiealed,  as  an 
argiuncnt,  to  the  probable  effects  which 
this  measure  would  produce  on  the  price 
of  food;  he  had  never  excited  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Com  Laws  on  the  score  of  their 
repeal  being  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
and  sudden  change  of  prices;  for,  notwith- 
standing that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
that  effect,  it  would  not  effect  so  much  in 
producing  cheaper  food,  as  in  preventing 
an  undue  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  and 
giving  greater  security  by  that  effect,  lie 
would  not  recur  at  length  to  arguments 
which  had  so  frequently  been  used  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  Lordships  that  the  apprehensions  of  a 
sudden  rush  of  food  from  other  countries  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  overwhelm  this  country 
were  unfounded;  but  there  was  one  argu- 
ment to  which  he  attached  very  much  im- 
portance with  regard  to  this  subject;  that 
was  the  case  of  Ireland.  That  afforded  an 
argument  which  had  not  as  yet  been  an- 
swered. Ho  woidd  ask  their  Lordships  to 
consider  whether  when  Ireland,  which  was 
alongside  England,  and  was  charged  with 
what  would  appear  from  the  statements  of 
those  who  dreaded  that  sudden  rush  of 
food  to  bo  the  elements  of  mischief,  cheap 
food,  cheap  labour,  and  rivers  and  steam- 
ers to  convey  her  produce  to  this  country 
—he  would  beseech  their  Lordships  to  see 
what  little  effect  that  facility  of  sending 
cheap  com  to  this  country  had  produced — 
to  consider  what  had  been  its  absence  of 
effect  for  the  last  forty  years;  and  when 
they  had  considered  that,  he  would  ask  how 
they  could  entertain  any  just  apprehensions 
of  this  country  being  inundated  with  cheap 
food  from  countries  which,  though  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  same  means  of 
mischief,  were  yet  so  much  more  distant  ? 
He  found  from  the  best  authority,  that  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  labour  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irelnnd  was  as  follows: — In 
Great  Britain,  there  were  employed  in 
agricultural  labour  1,050,000  persons, 
whilst  in  Ireland  there  were  1,100,000  per- 
sons engaged  b  agriculture.  In  Great 
Britain  the  produce  of  agriculture  was 
yaluod  at  34,000,000?.,  and  in  Ireland  the 
produce  was  only  estimated  nt  1 4,()00,000i. ; 
thus  ihowing  thnt  five  labourers  in  Ireland 
nnxluced  only  the  same  amount  as  two  la- 
uoua-rs  in  Great  Britain.     lie  did  not  mean 


to  join  in  censures  on  the  Irish  landlords; 
he  believed  that  many  of  them  had  been 
much  maligned;  ho  believed  that  many  of 
them  devoted  nmch  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  cultivation  of  land  in 
Ireland;  and  he,  of  course,  did  not  sup- 
pose that  they  paid  less  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  estates  than  the  German 
barons  or  Russian  boyards :  and  yet  we 
were  told  that  the  proprietors  in  those 
countries  were  to  inundate  the  country  with 
cheap  com.  From  the  example  of  Ireland 
ho  could  not  believe  that  any  such  effect 
would  take  place,  as  well  as  from  his  ex- 
perience of  every  other  ease  where  he  had 
seen  duties  taken  off.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  effect  produced  was  no  great  di- 
minution in  the  value  of  the  article,  but  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  com- 
merce, which  was  so  essential  to  our  national 
prosperity;  and  upon  the  effect  of  such  re- 
movals of  duties  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country  he  founded  his  approbation  of  the 
Bill.  lie  believed  that  whilst  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  prices  of  food,  it  would  compensate 
the  owner  of  land,  the  occupier,  and  the 
labourer  on  the  land  by  the  demand  caused 
by  the  advanced  condition  of  the  population; 
and  that  thus  a  power  would  be  obtained 
sufficient  to  bear  down  the  effect  of  the 
measure  on  prices,  and  to  bear  up  agricul- 
ture as  connected  with  the  commercial  in- 
terest of  this  great  country.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  would  pass  into  a 
law. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  amid  loud  cries 
of  "  Question,"  but  claimed  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  explanation.  If  any  noble  Lord 
thought  that  he  did  justice  in  listening  to 
the  attack,  and  attempting  to  clamour 
down  the  defence,  he  differed  from  that 
noble  Lord  as  to  what  was  justice  and  what 
was  becoming  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman. 
That  was  his  opinion ;  he  might  have  fomied 
an  erroneous  view  of  both  those  charac- 
ters, but  that  was  his  opinion;  and  there- 
fore lu!  a.sked  their  attention  while  he  de- 
fended himself  from  the  attack  of  his  noble 
Friend.  His  noble  Friend  most  grievously 
mi.sap])rehended  him  if  he  thought  that  ho 
(Lord  Brougham)  meant  to  cast  on  him  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  the  slightest  re- 
flection as  to  the  purity  of  his  conduct. 
His  noble  Friend  appeared  to  think  he  had 
done  so;  for  his  noble  Friend  defended  his 
own  conduct.  He  had  known  his  noble 
Friend  now  upwards  of  half  a  century;  and 
he  had  never  known  his  noble  Friend  to  act 
so  as  to  re(|uirc  even  an  explanation.  But 
would  nut  any  noble  Lord  think  from  what 
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fell  from  his  noble  Friend  that  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  been  pla3'ing  the  unworthy 
part  of  collecting  infoitnation,  as  an  eaves- 
dropper, of  spying  into  what  passed  at  a 
meeting  within  the  walls  of  a  private  mansion 
— of  collecting  that  information  from  report- 
ers or  secret  informers?  What  if  that  meet- 
ing had  been  attended  by  from  sixty  to 
eighty  persons — what  if  it  had  been  sum- 
moned by  circular — what  if  the  members 
when  they  dispersed,  talked  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  corner  of  every  street — what 
if  they  spoke  about  it  in  the  privacy  of 
every  club  where  persons  who  were  poli- 
ticians and  persons  who  were  not  politicians 
passed  their  time — what  if  reports  of  that 
private  meeting,  held  at  a  private  mansion, 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  to  the  length  of 
a  column  and  a  half,  as  he  had  read  in  a 
newspaper  that  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
friend  of  liis,  who  was  not  at  the  meeting, 
but  who  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Com 
Bill  ?  Surely,  there  was  an  end  of  privacy 
— an  end  of  private  information — an  end 
of  violating  the  sanctity  of  private  dwell- 
ings— an  end  of  unduly  obtaining  informa- 
tion by  means  of  secret  informers — an  end 
of  the  advice  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  him,  that  when  next  he  employed 
reporters  he  should  provide  persons  who 
would  give  no  inaccurate  reports.  The 
friend  ho  had  mentioned  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  probable  risk  to  which  that 
meeting  exposed  the  passing  of  the  Com 
Bill;  and  it  was  told  him  by  a  person  who 
was  not  at  the  meeting  that  part  of  what 
passed  (which  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
report)  was  some  advice  given  respecting 
the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  That  was 
suppressed  in  the  report.  He  then  asked 
why  that  part  was  suppressed  ;  he  was  told 
that  it  was  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
public  during  the  debates  on  the  Coercion 
Bill.  There  was,  therefore,  something  said 
at  the  meeting  about  the  passing  of  the  Coer- 
cion Bill;  and  now  they  were  to  be  told  that 
advice  was  given,  not  to  protract  the  debates 
on  it,  but  dissuading  from  protracting  them, 
lie  then  went  to  two  other  friends  of  his, 
and  they  told  him  that  some  members  of 
the  meeting  had  then  said,  "  We  will  take 
care  that  the  division  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
does  not  take  place  until  the  Corn  Bill  has 
passed  in  the  Lords."  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  the  meeting  was  strongly  re- 
commended not  to  protract  the  debates  on 
the  Coercion  Bill.  [The  Marquess  of 
Lassdowse  :  I  said,  not  to  unduly  pro- 
tract.] Then  his  noble  Friend  had  got  into 
a  dilemma,  for  cither  the  advice  was  quali- 


fied, and  was  not  unduly  to  protract,  which 
meant  to  protract,  but  not  unduly,  or  the 
noble  person  who  gave  that  advice  had  no 
power  or  influence  on  those  to  whom  he  gave 
it;  for  anythingless  followed,  anything  more 
entirely  contemned  and  acted  against,  than 
that  advice  had  been,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  never  seen.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
marks of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
applying  to  himself,  he  must  say  that  a  less 
fair  or  more  extraordinary  course  —  he 
would  say,  with  all  kindness  to  his  noble 
Friend,  a  more  unscrupulous  course,  than 
his  noble  Friend  had  taken  he  never  saw 
in  any  place  ;  for  his  noble  Friend,  in  order 
to  introduce  his  quotation — a  very  excellent 
joke,  he  admitted — had  put  in  a  word 
which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  hatl  never  used, 
which  he  never  had  an  idea  of  using,  and 
which  his  noble  Friend  could  not  have  ima- 
gined that  he  used.  He  never  dreamt  of 
using  that  word — a  word  which  he,  at  his 
time  of  life,  as  well  as  his  noble  Friend  at 
his  less  advanced  time  of  life,  had  both  of 
them  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  rasing 
out  of  their  vocabularies.  Such  a  mere 
invention  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  quotation  in  jest.  But 
there  was  another  thing  said  by  hi.s 
noble  Friend  of  a  different  kind,  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  He  was  astonished 
at,  and  must  most  indignantly  repel 
and  cast  from  him,  the  insinuation  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  closed  his  remarks. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  stated  that  ho  be- 
lieved the  present  Government  would  not 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  those  who  desired  to  sec 
a  change  of  Administration  ;  that  there 
would  be  no  change  ;  and  his  noble  Friend 
took  upon  him  to  state  that  no  doubt  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  was  showing,  by  the  zeal 
of  his  defence,  that  he  was  defending  a 
Government  that  was  not  going  out.  That 
statement  was  cheered  by  some,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  seven 
years,  and  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
during  that  time.  It  was  cheered  by  some 
who  had  not  access  to  know  the  facts  as 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  knew 
them.  He  defied  any  man  breathing  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  motives  in  defending  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  Government.  Ho 
asked  what  ho  had  gained  by  taking 
part  with  the  present  Government  ?  Ho 
called  on  all  the  noble  Lords  who  sat 
there,  and  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  the 
defence  of  their  measures,  in  the  defence 
of  their  official  conduct  and  Ministerial 
existence,    from    his    noble   and   gallant 
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Friend  tho  noblo  Duke  opposite,  who 
knew  what  be  alluded  to,  down  to  the 
Utoat  admitted  into  tho  I'abinet,  who 
knew  it  less,  or  not  at  all,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time — ho  called 
upon  all  of  them  to  say  if  there  was  the 
shadow  of  an  imputation  upon  the  motives, 
tho  absolute  and  necessary  purity  of  the 
motives,  which  led  to  his  defence  of  this 
Government.  It  was  no  fault  of  others — 
it  was  bis  fault,  and  bis  fault  only,  that  he 
was  out  of  oiiice,  a  supporter  merely,  and  a 
friend,  of  tho  present  Govomracnt.  That 
Government  was  no  sooner  formed  than  ho 
declined,  firmly  but  re8]>ectfully  declined, 
most  high  and  brilliant  oifers,  and  cou]>led 
with  absolute  political  independence.  This 
should  not  iiave  been  wrung  from  him  but  for 
the  imputation  conveyed  (unintentionally, 
he  believed)  by  bis  noblo  Friend.  He  cer- 
tainly had  chosen  to  bo  unconnected  with 
office,  to  hold  no  office,  either  judicial  or 
otherwise,  in,  or  in  connexion  with,  the 
present  Govomuient,  for  reasons  of  bis 
own,  for  reasons  applying  to  bis  own  per- 
sonal eonvenienco,  and  from  no  want  of  re- 
spect for  its  Members,  from  no  want  of 
confidence  in  them,  or  want  of  friendship 
for  them  individually,  lie  could  not  allow 
that  debate  to  close  without  making  this 
Btatcuient.  When  it  was  said  to  a  man 
that  the  Government  was  not  "  likely  to 
cbango  because  he  defended  them  so  well," 
what  was  it  but  to  cast  an  imputation  on 
his  motives  for  so  defending  them  ?  One 
word  more.  lie  bad  never  cost  any  im- 
putation on  tho  motives  of  the  protec- 
tion ])arty.  lie  bad  never  blnmed  them 
for  their  opinions,  but  he  had  blamed  them 
for  not  using  better  tactics  for  the  defeat 
of  this  measure.  His  statement  was,  that 
thev  might  have  ])rotracted  the  debate  till 
a  cnango  in  tho  Government  took  place  ; 
and  that  they  might  thus  have  defeated 
tho  UiU,  which  ho  rejoiced  they  had  not : 
nothing  more  had  ho  said  in  the  matter. 
Ho  lind  to  apologize  to  their  Lordships  for 
detaining  them,  and  would  not  enter  into  tho 
uucstion  before  tho  House,  ci'copt  to  Hay 
that  5t.  was  no  measure  for  tho  protection 
of  tho  homo-ninrket. 

Tho  Eaki.  ..p  HESBOROUGH  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  meeting 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  biuj 
refeiTcd,  and  wbicb  had  taken  place  at  tho 
HoUKO  of  a  noble  Friend.  It  was  right  ho 
nhould  state  that  the  meeting  was  one  of 
that  description  tho  nature  of  which  the 
noblo  and  learned  Lord  knew  as  well  ax  ho 
did.     It  wa«  held  in  reference  to  one  ]>ar- 


ticular  question,  tho  Coercion  Bill  ;  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  tho  Com 
Bill.  That  meeting  took  place  at  tho 
House  of  bis  uobic  Friend,  iu  order  that  ho 
might  consult  those  with  whom  be  usually 
acted  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  that 
measure  :  there  were  present  from  sixty  to 
seventy,  or  more  persona,  and  among  thoso 
a  great  number  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  asserted,  distinctly,  that  no  reforcnco 
was  made  to  any  such  proposal  as  post- 
poning the  discussion  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
till  the  Corn  Bill  had  passed — that  thero 
was  nothing  stated  in  reference  to  any  con- 
nection between  diU'erent  parties,  though 
imdoubtedly  there  were  many  at  that  meet- 
ing connected  with  Ireland,  who  stated 
distinctly  that  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  their  constituencies  to  give  every 
opposition  in  their  jtower  to  tho  Coercion 
Bill,  and  that  the  probability  was  tho  dis- 
cussion would  bo  protracted  considerably 
longer  thon  those  connected  with  the  re- 
presentation of  this  country  might  bavo 
wished,  [Lord  Brouoiiam  ;  Beyond  tho 
Corn  Bill.]  No,  be  did  not  say  that  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of 
the  meeting  that  the  discussion  should  not 
be  protracted  unnecessarily.  Tho  noble 
Lord  in  whoso  House  they  met  more  than 
once  pressed  them  not  to  protract  it  longer 
than  was  necessary  ;  and  ho  begged  onco 
more  to  repeat  that  there  was  no  intima- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  with  regard  to 
the  Corn  Bill  as  to  any  advice  given  to 
protract  tho  one  debate  for  tho  purpose  of 
having  tho  other  finished. 

Loitn  BROUGHAM  :  Then  my  in- 
formant has  been  very  much  in  fault. 

On  Question  "  To  insert  after  tho  word 
'wheat'  tho  words  'not  being  tho  pro- 
duction of  our  Colonies,  five  shillings' :  ' — 
Contents  107;  Not-Contcuts  I4U:  Ma- 
jority 33. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  tho  negative. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned. 
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House  in  Committee. 

The  DiJKK  of  RICHMOND  rose,  iu 
pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to 
move  tho  addition  of  a  clause  to  this  Bill. 
Their  Lordships  were  well  aware  of  the 
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respectability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country,  and  there- 
fore he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
bo  surprised  at  his  rising  to  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  prevent  that 
body  of  men  from  being  consigned  to  en- 
tire ruin.  Their  Lordships  well  knew  that 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  country  felt  most 
strongly  that  the  measures  now  about,  he 
feared,  to  pass  that  House,  would  very 
much  diminish  the  price  of  their  produce, 
and  therefore  they  were  naturally  anxious 
that  they  should  bo  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
those  engagements  wliich  they  had  entered 
into  solely  upon  the  faith  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  numerous  pledges  which 
were  from  time  to  time  so  solemnly  given, 
tliat  protection  was  to  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Without  any 
fault  of  their  own  the  case  had  been 
altered,  lie  said,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own  :  for  he  must  remind  the  House 
tliat  in  1841  the  tenant-farmers  of  tlie 
country  returned  their  representatives  to 
Parliament  for  the  great  object  of  main- 
taming  protection  to  themselves  as  growers 
of  corn,  and  to  the  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry.  They  could  not  blamo 
the  farmers  because  some  of  these  repre- 
sentatives had  either  been  seduced  or  con- 
verted to  hold  other  views  than  those  for 
which  they  had  been  elected  :  in  which 
class  these  men  were  to  be  put,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
when  the  time  arrived  for  giving  them  the 
reward  which  they  were  to  receive  for  their 
change  of  opinions ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  tenant- 
farmer,  who  had  expended  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  fann 
he  had  taken  for  19  or  30  years  on  the 
faith  of  protection,  and  that  his  rent  was 
to  be  paid  with  the  price  of  wheat  at  from 
50«.  to  56s.  a  quarter — it  was  a  great 
hardship  to  make  that  tenant  adhere  to 
his  lease  when  wheat  came  down  to  iOs.  a, 
quarter.  If  he  knew  anything  of  the 
character  of  the  high-minded,  unsuspicious, 
and  inilcpcndcnt  yeomanry  and  tenantry  of 
this  country,  if  ho  knew  anything  of  their 
character,  ho  was  assured  that  they  would 
scorn  to  ask  a  favour  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  they  felt  had  cruelly  deceived 
them,  and  shown  himself  hostile  to  that 
interest  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  was 
admitted  by  all  to  bo  the  foun<h»tion  on 
which  was  based  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes.  He  therefore  asked  not  their 
Lordships  to  insert  the  clause  he  was 
about  to  propose  as   a  favour,  but  he  re- 


spectfully .demanded  it  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  It  might 
bo  said  that  in  making  this  Motion,  he  was 
expressing  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  tho 
landowners  of  the  country.  It  was  far 
from  his  intention  to  do  so,  because  he 
believed  that  there  were  many — indeed,  a 
considerable  portion — of  the  landowners, 
who  would  not  keep  their  tenants  to  tho 
engagements  they  had  entered  iuto  on  the 
faith  of  protection,  but  would  meet  tho 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  do  their  duty 
to  tho  farmers.  But  they  did  not  legis- 
late for  the  liberal-minded  laudlord  ;  they 
legislated  there  for  thoso  coldblooded, 
heartless  men,  who  told  them  they  would 
screw  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
every  shilling  they  could  get  from  them  ; 
they  were  there  to  legislate  also  on  behalf 
of  the  tenantry  against  trustees.  A  great 
part  of  tho  land  occupied  by  tho  tenantry 
was  held  under  trust  j  and,  though  he  con- 
ceived that  a  trustee  was  bound  to  act  as 
if  tho  property  were  his  own,  yet  there 
were  many  who  felt  themselves  bound  not 
to  reduce  rents  so  long  as  the  farmer  had 
capital  to  pay.  Then  there  was  laud  held 
under  colleges  and  corporations,  and  they 
very  well  know  that  when  the  responsi- 
bility was  divided  among  many  they  were 
much  less  likely  to  be  liberal  than  when 
the  property  belonged  to  themselves.  He 
could  not  SCO  tho  slightest  reason  that 
could  be  adduced  against  the  proposal, 
because  the  Government  suid,  and  their 
new  allies  seemed  to  agree  with  them,  that 
the  present  measure  would  not  have  tho 
effect  of  reducing  tho  price  of  corn.  If  it 
had  not  the  eft'ect  of  reducing  tho  price  of 
corn,  then  the  tenant  would  not  desire  to 
give  up  his  occupation  ;  but  if  it  eventu- 
ally led  to  a  groat  reduction  in  tho  price  of 
food,  surely  they  could  not  think  it  right  to 
compel  men  to  pay  rent  at  the  rate  of  54*. 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  when  they  could  in  tho 
market  receive  only  40«.  If  the  wording 
of  the  clause  he  was  about  to  propose 
did  not  meet  their  Lordships'  approba- 
tion, there  were  other  means  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  which  he  advocated. 
They  might  give  every  tenant  in  tho 
country  the  opportunity  of  converting  tho 
money  rent  he  now  paid  into  a  corn  rent ; 
but  what  ho  contended  for  was,  that  they 
must  not  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  free  traders.  His  opinion  was,  that 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  that  House, 
there  was  but  little  doubt  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  would  be  triuniplinnt  ; 
and  if  they  were  triumphant,  he  thought 
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it  WM  well  to  secure  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  interesta  of  the  tcn- 
ADtrT.  His  proposal  was  that  the  ten- 
ant should  have  the  power,  within  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to 
give  his  landlord  six  months'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  quit ;  and  he  proposed  that, 
by  arbitration — and  if  parties  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  arbiters,  he 
would  leave  the  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Enclosure  of  Commons — 
he  proposed  that  those  arbiters  should 
value  the  unexhausted  improvements  ;  be- 
cause nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than 
that  the  tenant  should  not  get  back  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  outlay  he  had  made  for 
the  benefit  of  his  farm,  and  from  which 
outlay  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  gain 
any  profit.  He  was  not  asking  their 
Lordships  to  do  anything  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  himself,  even  if  they  threw 
out  the  clause  ho  had  now  to  propose,  for 
in  1842  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  towards 
his  tenants  to  allow  all  of  those  who  had 
leases  to  give  up  their  farms,  because  they 
had  engaged  to  take  those  farms  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Com  Law  of  that  year. 
This  was  only  an  act  of  justice,  and  he 
could  not  unllerstand  the  slightest  reason 
which  could  be  adduced  against  it,  unless, 
indeed,  it  might  bo  said  it  w^ould  lose  this 
Bill.  He  knew  not  whether,  by  the  forms 
of  Parliament,  inserting  such  clauses  as 
these  would  lose  the  Bill;  but  he  was  quite 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  them- 
selves that  ought  to  have  that  result.  He 
had  taken  up  so  much  of  their  Lordships' 
time  in  the  discussions  on  this  question, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to 
detain  them  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
also  because  it  appeared  to  him  the  clause 
wo»  self-evident,  right,  proper,  and  just, 
•nd  therefore  ho  would  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  bo  added  to  the  Bill.  The  noble 
Duke  then  read  the  clause,  as  follows  : — 


"  An<l  lie  it  rnartm),  That  it  ahall  nnd  majr  b« 
Uwftil  for  »iir  IVriMin  or  IVmoiiK  in  the  nctual 
I'dmruion  nr  (>(fU|K>tinn  of,  or  holding  any  Ijtndn 
rilhor  in  hi»,  h<T,  or  thrlr  own  KiKlit,  or  in  the 
Kijrht  of  any  IVrwin  or  IVnwnn  under  any  of  the 
I)imhiliti<->  hcmiiiaftor  nirntionpd ;  (that  in  to 
nay.)  Infancy,  CoTcrturo,  Idiotry,  Lunacy,  Un- 
wmndncM  of  Mind,  or  Abaenoe  beyond  the  Seu, 
under  a  liMtno,  or  an  AgnMMM  for  a  Lomo  for  a 
Trrni  of  Ycara  nnrxptred,  or  for  the  Utm  or 
I. iff  nf  any  IVmonn  or  IVrnon  nainpd  in  the  Leaae, 
or  for  a  Trmi  of  Veara  dct«-rminah|p  upon  a  Life 
or  LItch.  at  any  Tinie  or  Tinim  witliin  the  Space 
of  Twelve  (;alemhr  Month*  from  and  after  the 
noMinK  of  thin  Act,  to  pve  Six  Calendar  Muntha' 
Notice  in  Writing  of  hi",  her,  or  their  I)e«in.  and 
IslHitiaii  to  quit  or  dellrer  up  I'osaeuion  of  the 


I.anda  compriitcd  in  the  ■amo  Ijonw  or  Agroto 
nicnt  for  a  l^aao  before  the  Expiration  of  hi*, 
her,  or  their  Tenn  or  Interest  therein,  such 
Notice  to  termimite  at  tliat  I'eriod  of  the  Year  at 
which  the  Tenancy  commenced  ;  and  on  the  Ex- 
piration of  such  Notice,  the  Term  or  Intereitt  for 
which  8ueh  lands  Khali  be  held  under  n  Lease  or 
Agreement  for  a  Lease,  sh.ill  absolutely  ce.-jgc  and 
determine,  in  like  Manner  as  if  such  Terms  or 
Interest  had  expin-d  by  Effluxion  of  Time ;  and 
all  the  Coven-tnts,  Conditions,  and  Agreements  of 
aueh  Le»c  or  Agreement  for  a  Ixjaso,  so  for  only 
as  the  same  may  have  a  prosjwctivo  Operation  or 
Effect,  shall  l>e  void  and  of  no  effect ;  and  there- 
upon also  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  .allowance  or  Kcmuneration,  if 
any,  by  an  incoming  Tenant,  or  by  the  l^essor  of 
the  said  Ijinds,  as  he,  she,  or  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  in  e.isc  such  Lease  or  Agree- 
ment for  a  Lease  had  been  determined  by  Efflux- 
ion of  Time,  the  .\mount  of  such  .\llowance  or 
Remuneration,  in  ease  the  Parties  differ  about 
the  same,  to  be  settled  by  the  Arbitration  of  Two 
Persons,  One  to  be  named  by  eiieli  of  the  Parties 
in  difference,  and  of  such  Third  Person  as  the 
Two  to  be  80  chosen  sIkiII,  by  a  "Memorandum 
under  their  Hands  before  they  proceed  on  the 
Arbitration,  nominate  and  ap|ioint,  or  any  Two  of 
them  :  Provided,  that  in  ewe  either  Party  sliall 
within  the  S|>ace  of  Fourteen  Days  next  after  the 
Expiration  of  such  Notice  as  aforcs.aid,  neglect  or 
refuse  to  nominate  or  appoint  One  of  snch  Two 
Referees,  or  in  case  sueli  Referees  if  ap|>ointed, 
or  cither  of  them,  shall  within  the  .Space  of  Four- 
teen Days  next  after  their  Appointment  neglect 
or  refuse  to  nominate  or  appoint  such  "Tliinl 
Person  or  Umpire,  then  the  Amount  of  such  .M- 
lowancc  or  Kemuneration  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Arbitration  of  the  Commissioners  .icting  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act  then  in  force  for  the  Inelo- 
suro  of  Commons  and  Linds  in  EnglamI  and 
Wales  :  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  this  .Section  the  word  "  Lands  "  shall  ex- 
tend to  I,ands,  Tenements,  .ind  llcreditanicnt«, 
and  any  undivided  Share  thereof  which  shall  he  in 
the  Possession  of,  or  held  by,  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons as  aforesaid,  under  a  Fanning  or  Husbandry 
Lease,  or  any  Agreement  for  any  such  Lease." 

The  Eahl  of  RIPON  would  not  on  this 
occasion  enter  upon  the  general  question, 
but  confine  himself  to  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Duke.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  as  to  tho 
character  and  spirit  of  the  class  of  men 
whose  claims  he  profes8e<l  to  advocate  ; 
and  he  would  not  oppose  tho  clause  which 
he  had  now  moved,  did  he  not  think  that 
it  would  bo  productive  of  evil  rather  than 
of  benefit  to  them  ;  it  would  produce  tho 
utmost  possible  confusion  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  If  carried  into 
a  law,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  litiga- 
tion which  would  inevitably  follow  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  tho 
clause  was  liable  to  great  objections.  Par- 
liament was  now  asked  to  give  to  one 
party  to  a  contract  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  other  party  to  rescind  it,  not  be- 
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cause  the  latter  bad  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  it,  but  because  it  might  suit  the  in- 
terests of  the  former.  That  was  a  serious 
principle,  and  it  was  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced, not  by  a  general  enactment,  but  by 
a  single  clause  in  a  Bill  to  which  it  did  not 
apply.  To  him  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  it  did 
not  appear  necessary,  for  he  was  not  im- 
pressed with  the  noble  Duke's  terrors  as 
to  the  impending  ruin  of  agriculture;  but 
the  noble  Duke  himself  could  scarcely  feel 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  clause, 
after  his  own  statement  of  what  he  should 
be  prepared  to  do  if  the  Bill  should  pass. 
There  was  not  a  more  generous  landlord  in 
the  country  than  the  noble  Duke;  and  ex- 
perience of  the  conduct  of  the  landlords 
proved  that  they  would  follow  in  the  same 
steps;  it  was  no  mere  compliment  to  them 
to  say  it.  Great  litigation  would  result 
from  such  an  enactment  ;  some  tenants 
might  endeavour  improperly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it;  it  would  really  produce  the 
greatest  imaginable  evil  to  both  parties. 
With  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords, but  still  more  of  the  tenants,  ho  felt 
bound  to  oppose  it. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  could 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  some  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  the  proposed  clause, 
but  that  would  only  be  one  of  the  many 
evil  consequences  attributable  to  this  Bill. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  of  this  being  a 
landlord's  question,  and  of  the  landlords 
coming  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
danger;  but,  when  he  heard  of  a  noble 
Pricnd  intending  to  raise  his  rents  10  per 
cent.  ;  when  noble  Lords  opposed  to  the 
measure  were  called  "  sturdy  beggars  ;" 
when  he  heard  what  he  had,  in  various 
quarters,  he  must  suppose  that  there  were 
landlords  who  were  not  ready  to  relievo 
their  tenants  from  the  consequences  of  this 
measure.  It  was  very  well  for  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  to  say,  "  Trust 
to  the  generosity  of  the  landlords  ;"  it 
would  have  teen  more  to  the  purpose  if  he 
had  answered  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
bable fall  of  price  the  other  day.  Night 
after  night  the  House  was  told  that  prices 
would  not  fall,  but  that  farming  produce 
would  rise:  what  protection  had  the  tenant, 
then,  from  the  fancies  and  whims  of  his 
landlord  ?  This  law  would  put  the  tenants  in 
the  power  of  the  landlords.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent year  they  were  being  made  to  sow  under 
one  law  and  reap  under  another,  though 
they  bad  the  assurance  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
that  there  should  be  no  such  change — from 
the  Secretary  at  War,  for  instance,  only  a 


few  months  since.  Highly  as  he  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  thought  of  the  generosity 
and  goodness  of  English  landlords,  ho  was 
not  ready  to  leave  the  tenantry  entirely  at 
their  mercy  ;  he  preferred  facing  all  the 
difficulties  and  confusion  tliat  might  take 
place  in  consequence  of  this  clause. 

The  Earl  OK  MORNIXGTONhad  some 
documents  with  him,  which  he  had  a  little 
hesitation  in  producing,  because  they  had 
so   much  relation  to  himself;  but  during 
the  progress  of  this  question  in  Parliament 
he  had  turned  his  mind   to  the  probable 
consequences  of  tho  measure,  and  had  ob- 
tained some  information  not  unworthy  at- 
tention.    For    thirty  years  he  had    lived 
among   tenant-formers,   but   on  returning 
from  the  Continent  he  found  the  most  mar- 
vellous change  in   their  social  habits  and 
character;  he  found  that,  as  a  noble  and 
learned    Friend   of    his   had    said,    "the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,"  and  that  whilst 
they  had  not  lost  any  portion  of  their  af- 
fection for  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
they  were  a  much  more  intelligent  class  of 
men  than   formerly,  that   their   sons   re- 
ceived a  better  education,  and  that  they 
themselves  looked  much  more  forward  than 
they    used  to    do.     Under    these  circum- 
stances ho  thought  it  woidd  be  better  for 
him  to  "  take  time  by  the  forelock"  as  to 
his  own  estate.     For  thirty-three  years  of 
his  life  he  never  granted  a  lease.     In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  period  he  gave  no- 
tice to  110  tenants,  but  ho  took  care  that 
notice  should  not  be  given  to  any  tenant 
whose  rent  was  not  upwards  of  100?.  a- 
year.     The  greater  portion  of  the  estate 
he  was  speaking  of  was  his  own;  the  rest 
belonged  to  one  of  his  family;  and  he  saw 
those  tenants  himself;  he  never  employed 
an  agent  except  a  bailiff.     The  farms  were 
rented  low;  the  rents  had  not  been  altered 
for  something  like  twenty  years.     Now,  ho 
was   about   to  state  to    the   House    what 
those  farms  had  been  let  at  before  March, 
1845,  and  what  they  were  let  at  in  March, 
184.3,  for  the  future.     The    account  was 
supplied  by  his  bailiff;  and  his  (the  Earl  of 
Mornington's)  object  was  to  show  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  measure 
would  cause  a  great  fall  of  rent,  and  that 
there  would  be   no  tenants  to   take  farms; 
he  bi'lieved  that  not  one  old  tenant  need 
be  removed,  and  that  there  would  be  men 
with  capital  ready  to  take  farms  where  tho 
old  tenants  left,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of 
the    instances   he  was  going  to  mention. 
Ho  had  not  taken  the  best  land  nor  the 
worst  in  those  instances,  but  every  descrip- 
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tion  of  land,  some  of  it  not  far  from  a 
principal   market.      The    first   he   would 
niontinii   was  in   the  district  of  Clare,  in 
Suffolk,  two  miles  from  a  principal  mar- 
ket,   and    sixteen  miles    from    a    seaport 
— the  Tilbury   Lodge    Farm,    farmed  on 
the   four-year  course  of  husbandry,  con- 
taining 372  acres.     The  i-ent  to  Michael- 
mas was  13».  7hd.  per  acre.     The  present 
rent,  let  for  seven  years  from  Michaelmas, 
1845,  is  23«.   per  acre.     Security  given 
for  the  rent,  an(l  let  to  a  highly  respectable 
man.     [A  noble  Loud  :    That  is  a  smart 
rent.]     The  noble  Lord  himself  probably 
liked  a  good  rent;  if  the  noble  Lord  found 
the  banker  in  the  next  town  security  for 
the  man's  rent,  ho  would  probably  think 
ho  was  not  doing  the  tenant  injustice.    He 
had  the  particulars  of  a  number  of  other 
and  similar  civses;  hut  ho  would  pass  on  to 
a  very  large  fanu,  as  well  known  in  Essex 
and  Middlesex  as  any  in  the  world  : — "  In 
the  district  of  Kochford  hundi-ed,  in  Essex, 
the   Rochford-hall   Farm,    of   about   .550 
acres,     let    to      Miehoelmas,     1845,     at 
32*.  2d.  per  acre;  relet  from  Michaelmas, 
1845,  for  seveu  years,  at  50».  per  acre. 
Farmctl  on  the  6-year  course  of  husbandry, 
and  tithcable.     Produce  to  London  market 
by  sea  and  river.     Let  to  Mr.  J.  Jaber,  a 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  farm- 
ing upwards   of  3,000   acres  of    land." 
After  he  (the  Earl  of  Mornington)  had  let 
that  fann  at  the  rent  just  stated,  about 
1,400<,    a  year,   another  person,    equally 
respectable,    came  ,and  offered    1,800/.  a 
year,  which  of  course  could  not  then  be 
taken.     Again,  he  (the  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton)  also  remodelled  nn  estate  of  his   in 
Hampshire,  and   the    House  should   heor 
the  facts  :    "  In  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton,   five    miles    from  Basingstoke,    three 
from  Odiham,  and  fourteen  from  Reading, 
about     twenty    farms,   containing    about 
3,000  acres,  on  an  average,  from  Michael- 
mas,  1845,   fron\  18«.  to  30*.  per  acre, 
relet  within  a  week  from  the  proposed  mca- 
purt!  of  Sir   R.  Peel  in   February  last  for 
three  years  at  an  increased  rent  of  24  per 
cent.'      He  had  spoken  to  the  farmers  on 
that  estate  about  this  measure  himself,  and 
they  told  him  they  did  not  caro  about  it. 
Supposing,  then,  that  he  had  had  no  opinion 
on  this  quesliim,  and  hud  come  perfectly 
new  to  the  consideration  of  it,   (which  he 
roiild  not  say  he  did,)  but  with  a  desire, 
enough,  to  supjKirt  the  landed 
I  iid  his  own  interest,  so  for  as  was 

fairly  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare;  huro  was  n  proof  of  a  feel- 


ing  among  tenant-farmers   very  different 
from    what  some  noble    Lords   imagined. 
He  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  that  the 
farmers  were  not  in  the  state  of  alarm  that 
had  been  represented;  ho  had  seen  above 
200  of  them  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
A  few  hours  ago  he  caw  the  tenant  of  one 
of  his  fanns,  a  most  respectnblo  person, 
and  as  clever  as  any  man  living;  he  asked 
that  tennnt-farmor  what  bethought  of  this 
Hill,  and  his  answer  wag — "  When  I  go  to 
Mark-lane,  as  I  do  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  sec  the  prices  of  corn,  and  con- 
verse  with  the  merchants   and  men  who 
have  no  interest  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  who  look  to  trade,  and  when  I  am  told 
that  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  com  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  that  is  sup- 
posed, and  that  they  arc  beginning  to  quake 
for  their  markets,  I  begin    to  think  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  is  right  after  all;  but   still  I 
am  sorry  the  measure  is  brought  in  by  Sir 
R.  Pot'l."     There  was  that  feeling  among 
them  certainly  with  regard  to   this  distin- 
guished Minister.     But  surely  if  he  felt  it 
necessary,  not  for  the   soke  of  his  party, 
but   for  the  good  of  a   third  party — the 
country — to  alter  his   policy,  ho  was   in 
very  good  company,  for  Mr.  Pitt  did  the 
aamc;  and  some  noble  Lords  could  even 
recollect  the  debates  when  Mr.  Pitt  was 
charged  just  in  the  same  way  with  break- 
ing his   faith.      Noblo   Lordit  seemetl   to 
make   the  gravest    assumption   that   this 
measure  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  tenant-farmers;    but  where    was   the 
proof  of  it  ?     As  for  petitions  against  the 
measure,  he  (the  Earl  of  Mornington)  knew 
of  some,  for  instance  one  from  Royleigh, 
with  which  the  population  of  that  place  had 
about  as  much  to  do  as  the  people  of  China. 
If  he,  or  if  Lord  Petre,  were  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  paper,  or  go  among  the 
people  and  toll  them  some  tln-adfid  event 
was  going  to  happen,  there  would  bo  a 
number  of  sigtiotures  to  any  j)etition  about 
averting  it  very  easily  obtaiue<l.     In  all 
the   s]ieeches   ho   had  heard  against  the 
Bill,  there  was  continually  the  same  note 
struck.     There  was  continually  the  same 
exclamation,  that  this  wasnhreneh  of  faith 
on  the  ]>art  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  the 
tenants  would  be  mined  ;  but  he  had  not 
h(-ard  one  argument  in  su|)port  of  such  an 
assertion.     The  price  of  com,  which  was 
rising  at  this  moment  in  Mark-lane,  was  a 
proof  to  the  eontrarj-.     He  had  conversed 
with  many   auctioneers   and   persons  who 
dealt  in   land,   and   they  hnd  nssure<l  him 
that  there  was  no  difliculty  iu  Belling  land. 
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There  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  price  of  land  was  rising  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  had  some  years 
ago  anticipated  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  now  pursuing,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this  great  system  of  policy  would 
be  successfid  in  its  results,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries.  The  noble  Earl  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  had  nothing  novel  in 
its  nature,  but  was  only  a  recurrence  to 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  on  for- 
mer occasions.  Ho  believed  that  they 
never  would  arrive  at  a  sound  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  States, 
until  foreign  countries  were  prepared  to 
adopt  of  their  own  accord  a  policy  analo- 
gous to  that  which  this  country  was  now 
pursuing.  Hitherto  foreign  countries  had 
acted  on  a  jmlicy  of  prohibition  ;  but  a 
change  in  public  opinion  abroad  on  this 
Bubject  had  now  taken  place,  as  might  bo 
gathered  from  the  tone  of  the  newspapers, 
which  reflected  the  public  mind  on  tho  Con- 
tinent. The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  nt  feeling  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
hn<l,  as  appeared  from  the  instances  ho 
had  given,  proved  beneficial  to  himself, 
would  not  bo  injurious  to  tho  interests  of 
the  tenant-farmers  and  the  country. 

Tho  Earl  op  ABINGDON  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  support  tho  Clause 
moved  by  tho  noble  Duke  (the  Duko  of 
Richmond).  He  believed  that  unless  tho 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country  had 
effectual  protection  by  law,  they  would,  in 
a  short  period,  become  nothing  more  than 
paupers.  Ho  recollected  a  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  Bonaparte 
and  .John  Bull,  and  which  he  might  quote 
as  applicable  to  present  circumstances  : — 

"  .Says  Boncjr  to  Johnny, '  I'm  coming  to  Dover  ;' 
Say»  Jofinnjr  to  Boiicy, '  I  won't  let  you  come  ;' 
Says  Boney  to  Jolinny,  '  I  will,  though,  como 

over ;' 
Ssyi  Johnny  to  Boney,  ■  You'll  then  be  over- 

oohm* 

Now,  what  the  English  fanner  said  was 
this,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  come 
over.  Ho  believed  that  tho  position  of 
I'rimc  Minister  was  no  sinecure ;  but  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  clear- 
headed men  in  this  country  who  wore  per- 
fectly astonished  that  the  Minister  should 
have  forsaken  that  line  of  policy  which 
they  considered  natural  for  him  to  have 
pursncd ;    viz.,  to  uphold  "tho  land  wo 


live  in,"  and  on  which  every  individual  de- 
pended for  his  daily  bread.  If  they  were 
to  depend  on  foreign  land,  instead  of  their 
own,  for  tho  staflF  of  life,  no  man  could 
calculate  how  soon  a  great  |)ortion  of  tho 
population  of  this  country  might  bo  brought 
to  a  state  of  starvation,  for  want  of  work 
and  want  of  money.  He  might  bo  a  pro- 
tectionist— a  great  protectionist — ho  be- 
lieved he  was  an  exorbitant  protectionist, 
for  at  the  last  agricidtural  meeting  which 
he  had  attended  he  stood  stoutly  up  for 
protection,  and  even  the  very  women  who 
were  looking  in  at  the  windows  to  sec 
of  what  sort  of  materials  tho  farmers 
were  made,  participated  in  the  feeling. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  had  strong 
constitutions  and  strong  feelings  ;  they 
felt  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  Sove- 
reign, and  they  had  an  earnest  wish  to  take 
that  course  which  they  thought  best  for  the 
interests  of  their  country.  They  wero  not 
legislators,  but  humble  petitioners  to  the 
Parliament,  and  they  trusted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  not  to  pass  any  measure 
which  would  bring  the  foreigner  into  com- 
petition with  tho  highly  taxed  Englishman 
in  tho  homo  market.  Tho  petitions  which 
had  been  laid  on  their  Lord.ships'  Tabic 
ought  to  lead  to  a  fair  consideration  of  ono 
of  tho  most  important  measures  ever 
brought  forward.  The  measure  was  im- 
portant, in  reference  to  the  ingenious  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  brought  to  their 
Lordships'  House  ;  and  it  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  their  Lordships  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  to  find  out 
tho  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  ;  for  if  it 
passed  into  law,  they  would  all,  and  more 
especially  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  be  like 
rams  caught  in  a  thicket.  He  was  cer- 
tain that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  there 
would  be  no  Woolsack  to  sit  upon.  Ho 
had  all  his  life  been  a  supporter  of  re- 
gular Government  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  but  these  wore  days  when  those 
principles  were  to  be  knocked  on  tho 
head.  Under  the  system  of  protection 
this  country  had  struggled  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  had 
attained  higher  prosperity  than  any  other 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  coidd 
regret  more  than  he  did  that  a  Government 
which  appeared  to  be  founded  upon  protec- 
tionist principles  should  all  at  once  be  shi- 
vered to  pieces  by  a  single  man,  who,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  would  have 
been  wedded  to  tho  highest  interests  of  his 
country.    In  early  life  he  (Lord  Abingdon) 
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hftd  Mrrod  his  country,  not  under  a  modem 
liisiiop,  1)ut  under  n  respected  and  gallant 
dean.  When  apprehension  was  eiiterlaincil 
of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
French,  the  Dean  of  .St.  Asajih  raised  a 
corj)s  at  his  own  expense,  in  which  he  (Lord 
Abuigdon)  served  as  a  private,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  drummer  to  the  band. 
His  next  promotion  was  to  the  office  of 
Sj>eaker  of  their  Lordsliips'  House,  and  ho 
liad  no  difficulty  in  performing  the  duties 
of  that  office.  He  sat  upon  the  Woolsack 
and  listeneil  attentively  to  the  arguments 
of  noble  Lords,  and  those  arguments  which 
were  sound  were  easy  of  digestion.  He 
had  intended  to  show  their  Lordships  how 
closely  agriculture  was  mixed  up  with  mi- 
litary matters  ;  but  he  feared  he  was  tres- 
]iassing  upon  their  attention,  and  he  would 
only  say,  that  he  hoped  they  would  concur 
in  this  Amendment,  which  was  calculated 
to  prevent  the  most  serious  injury  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  country. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Momington),  in  referring  to 
the  policy  of  an  illustrious  relative  of  his, 
and  an  immortal  statesman  (Mr.  Pitt),  had 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  the  policy  of 
that  illustrious  individual.  He  (Earl  Stan- 
hope) had  recently  perused  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  recommended 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  The  noble  Earl  seemed 
to  imagine  that  this  measure  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Now,  with 
reference  to  the  article  of  corn,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  always  proved  himself  a  zealous  pro- 
tectionist ;  for  in  1791  he  proposed  a 
Com  Rill  fixing  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
was  now  maintained,  and  he  persevered  in 
that  i>olicy.  The  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
founded  on  principles  of  reciprocity  ;  but 
ho  would  ask  whether  that  was  the  case 
with  the  measures  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister?  Why,  in  1842,  when  our  pro- 
tective duties  were  relaxed,  no  less  than 
six  foreign  countries  camo  down  upon  us 
with  hohtiio  tariffs.     With   respect  to  the 

f»ro.sent  Hill,  the  tenants,  unsolicited  by  the 
andlords,  had  gut  up  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment against  the  measures  proposed  by  Sir 
H.  Peel.  It  had  bocn  said  that  the  agri- 
culturists had  no  cause  for  alumi  ;  but  he 
Would  ask  whether,  when  the  protecting 
duty  ujHin  wheat  was  suddenly  reduced 
from  IGi.,  or  14f.  a  quorter,  to  4t. — as 
would  Itc  the  case  under  this  Bill — their 
alarm  was  not  natural  and  justitiable?  His 
conviction  was,  that  this  measure  would  be 
doeply  injurious  to  the  farmers,  and  to  all 


connected  with  agriculture.  Ho  confesaed 
he  had  beard  with  some  pain  from  his 
noble  Frieiul  the  President  of  the  Boord 
of  Control,  the  observation  that  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond), 
who  would  always  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken  on 
this  great  question,  was  objectionable. 
Now  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  considered  that  if 
any  proposition  could  be  unobjectionable, 
it  was  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  and  immutable  justice.  When, 
by  a  legislative  measure,  they  changed 
entirely  the  relations  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inflict 
ruin  and  injury  upon  one  party,  while  the 
other  obtained  an  advantage  to  which  he 
had  no  title,  it  was  obviously  tlie  duty  of 
Parliament  to  interfere,  and  to  prevent 
such  injustice  and  oppression.  It  was  to 
be  apprehended  that  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion would  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  in 
consequence  of  the  chimerical  notions  en- 
tertained by  some  parties  as  to  its  opera- 
tion. The  idea  was  entertained  in  some 
quarters  that  this  measure  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  prices  and  augmenting 
rents  ;  and  a  landlord  who  held  this  opin- 
ion might  suppose  that  his  tenant's  objec- 
tion to  be  bound  by  a  lease  executed  under 
widely  diflercnt  circumstances  might  arise 
from  ignorance  or  error,  and  he  might  in- 
sist upon  the  observance  of  the  lease, 
thereby  reducing  the  tenant  to  ruin  and 
beggary.  The  object  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  prevent  such  o|)prcssion  and  in- 
justice, and  to  assert  the  sacred  and  eternal 
principles  of  even-handed  justice;  and  ho 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  give  it  their 
assent.  He  would  deny  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  clause  would  be  attended  with 
any  confusion  whatever,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  at  will. 
He  entreated  their  Lortlships  not  to  pass 
this  Bill — which  might  truly  bo  called  a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  an  edict  of  con- 
fiscation —  without  making  provision  for 
some  compensation  to  those  who  would  bo 
injured  by  it.  Let  the  banc  and  the  anti- 
dote at  least  go  together,  although  no  anti- 
dote could  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
evils  of  the  measure.  He  looked  upon  the 
vote  which  their  Lordships  had  come  to  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  as  the  death-warrant  of 
that  House,  as  the  entire  and  final  extinc- 
tion of  their  legislative  functions,  and  of 
their  very  existence  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature.      Their  Lord- 
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ships  had  shown  no  disposition  to  retract 
that  vote,  and  it  therefore  behoved  their 
Lordships  to  pause,  to  hesitate,  and  to 
meditate  well  on  the  consequences  of  re- 
jecting the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend, 
lost  the  cup  of  bitterness  should  be  filled 
to  the  brink,  and  and  at  last  overflow. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  ex- 
plained. He  repeated  his  assertion  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  free  trader.  The  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  would  not  reciprocate  our 
overtures  of  free  trade,  unless  this  country 
proved  its  sincerity  by  passing  the  present 
measures  of  the  Government.  If  it  were 
denied  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  expressed 
free-trade  opinions,  the  proverb  noscitur  a 
sociis,  applied  to  Mr.  Iluskisson,  Lord 
Grenvillc,  and  others  of  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances, would  give  them  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Pitt  also  held  those  opinions, 
and  that  he  held  them  in  very  good  so- 
ciety. He  might  mention  the  name  of  his 
late  most  illustrious  relative,  the  Marquess 
of  Wellesley,  as  having  lent  its  sanction  to 
liberal  commercial  principles.  In  a  recent 
publication  of  his  he  had  urged  those  prin- 
ciples, and  tho  noble  Marquess,  in  a  letter 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  by 
reading,  said  he  approved  of  them  ;  he 
congratulated  himself  on  having  given  his 
proxy  to  his  brother  (tho  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) ;  he  said,  he  agreed  with  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  policy  they  had  advocated.  The  noble 
Marquess,  in  that  letter,  extolled  Sir  R. 
Peel  as  the  man  of  the  day,  as  a  man  who 
was  bom  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  expressed  his  conviction  that  there 
must  be  a  change  in  our  commercial  sys- 
tem. He  (the  Earl  of  Momington)  believed 
that  he  was  supporting  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in 
voting  for  the  present  Bill.  lie  believed 
he  had  also  supported  that  policy  when  he 
advocated  the  Reform  BUI  and  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  That  policy  must  not 
be  judged  by  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  done 
during  a  state  of  war,  but  by  what  he  said 
he  would  do  if  he  could  have  maintained 
peace. 

Eaul  STANHOPE  explained.  He 
knew  that  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  had 
been  the  constant  companion,  tho  friend, 
and  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but  he  coidd 
not  forget  that  the  noble  Morqucss  had  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  coreer  adopted  a 
course  of  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  reprobated. 

Loud  ASIIBURTON  was  not  going  to 
follow   the  noble  Earl  (tho  Earl  of  Mor- 
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nington)  into  the  discussion  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  House  for  the  last  two  hours. 
He  wished  merely  to  bring  the  House  back 
to  the  question  really  before  them,  namely, 
the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross 
benches,  to  allow  tenants  to  vacate  their 
leases,  and  receive  compensation  for  une.x- 
hausted  improvements.  He  confessed  that, 
if  the  question  were  pressed  to  a  division, 
which  he  hoped  it  would  not  because  it 
w^ould  spare  him  from  an  unpleasant  di- 
lemma, he  should  be  inclined  to  vote 
against  it.  He  admitted  that  great  injus- 
tice would  fall  upon  the  tenant  if  some 
arrangement  of  the  kind  proposed  was  not 
come  to;  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared 
that  its  tendency  would  be  to  open  a  door 
to  so  many  discussions  and  disputes  of  a 
disagreeable  kind,  as  to  its  mode  of  execu- 
tion, that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it 
his  support.  What  he  would  recommend 
to  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
was,  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  in  tho 
meantime,  and  wait  to  see  the  result  of  tho 
measure  of  Government,  and  if  the  conse- 
quences should  prove  so  disastrous  as  was 
anticipated,  some  arrangement  of  this  kind 
might  be  proposed  next  year.  He  would 
not  say  that  much  suffering  would  not  take 
place  in  the  meantime;  but  it  was  still  in 
their  power  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  oc- 
cupying tenant,  when  they  had  ascertained 
tho  probable  extent  of  his  injury.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  those  who  thought  that 
three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of  the  landlords 
would  do  what  w^as  right  and  fair  in  the 
circumstances.  In  fact,  they  had  no  in- 
terest to  do  otherwise,  because  it  was  no 
benefit  to  a  landlord  to  have  tenants  on  his 
estate  who  were  ruining  both  themselves 
and  his  land  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  tho 
case,  and  without  an  exact  measure  of  their 
suffering,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
next  year  to  see  what  the  consequences 
were,  when  they  might  then  cull  upon  Par- 
liament to  interfere  and  make  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind.  Before  sitting 
down,  he  begged  to  intimate  to  the  House 
that  ho  wished  to  postpone,  until  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Resolution  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  to  move  on  the  sub- 
ject, respecting  the  necessity  of  some  bet- 
ter provision  against  the  calamity  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  import- 
otion  of  the  large  quantity  of  wheat  now 
in  bond.  In  the  meantime,  he  entreated 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  take  tho  matter 
into  earnest  consideration,  particularly  the 
3  B 
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Bupportcrfl  of  the  BUI,  who  shonUl  take 
wire  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  its  immc- 
diftto  operntions. 

Tho  Dike  of  RICHMOND  replied: 
He  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  noble 
Lord  (tho  Earl  of  Momington)  might 
know  much  more  about  France  than  he 
(tlio  Duke  of  Riclunond)  did,  but  ho  de- 
nied that  ho  knew  so  much  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fanners  of  Essex.  He  had  soon 
them  frequently,  he  had  met  500  of  thorn 
not  above  a  fortnight  ago,  and  ho  know 
their  opinions  of  tho  measure  before  the 
House,  and  he  again  complained  that  noble 
Lords  got  up  in  that  House,  and  declare<I 
that  tho  fanners  were  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  when  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  would  rather  take  from  the  farmers 
themselves  what  were  their  opinions,  than 
take  from  any  noble  Lord  what  the  farmers 
felt  on  tho  subject.  Tho  noble  Earl,  in 
order  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  farmers 
on  this  measure,  had  quoted  a  number  of 
farms  which  had  been  let;  but,  it  would  bo 
observed,  that  all  of  them  but  one  had  been 
lot  at  Michaelmas,  1845,  before  any  one 
had  dreamt  for  a  single  moment  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  tho  slightest  intention  of 
changing  his  opinions,  or  that,  if  ho  did, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  sanction  such  a 
change.  Tho  farmers  were  an  open- 
hearte<l,  unsuspicious  race  of  men,  and 
they  never  e.\pecte<l  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  turn  round  like  a  weathercock 
and  change  iheir  opinions  at  the  beck  of 
any  Minister,  be  he  who  he  might.  He 
thought  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  never 
be  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  any  body  of 
men,  for  the  conduct  ho  had  pursued. 
Free  traders  might  like  the  Premier's  free- 
trade  measures;  but  ho  begged  tho  House 
to  mark  his  words,  they  would  never  be 
found  following  Sir  R.  Peel  or  placing  con- 
fidence in  him.  They  might  in  the  mean- 
time back  him  up,  because,  if  permitted  to 
stay  in  office,  ho  would  be  the  moans  of 
carrying  all  their  measures,  for  thoy  knew 
Tory  well  that  if  thoy  could  only  bring  the 

rnure  from  without  into  operation.  Sir 
Peel  would  not  have  the  nerve  to  with- 
stand it.  Thoy  might  on  that  ground  bo 
indace<l  to  like  him,  hut  he  defied  them  to 
respect  him.  He  was  Rorrj-  to  oay  that  ho 
could  not  withdraw  his  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  conceived  it  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, and  an  act  of  justice  alone.  He  should 
not.  however,  trotihle  tho  House,  by  divid- 
ing, l>ecauso  he  did  not  bo<;  what  advantage 
there  would  b«  in  being  beaten  by  a  ma- 


jority of  33  or  34,  or  perhaps  40  of  their 
Lordships,  and  as  ho  did  not  see  any  po«- 
sibility  of  carrying  his  clause,  he  was  an- 
xious not  further  to  discredit  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  eves  of  the  countrv. 

The  Earl  of  MORNINGTON  explain- 
ed, that  so  far  from  the  leases  referred  to 
having  been  executed  before  the  announce- 
ment of  tho  free-trade  measures,  most  of 
them  had  been  executed  oiJy  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. 

On  Question,  to  insert  tho  said  Clause, 
resolved  in  the  negative. 

Bill  rejwrtcd. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  June  22,  1846. 
CORN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 

Lord  ASH  BURTON  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  the  following  Resolu- 
tion : — 

"  That,  wliat«r»r  may  he  the  Altorations  which 
it  may  l>e  expedient  |>eriiuineiitly  to  tuakc  in  tlie 
Laws  regulating  the  Introiluction  of  Foreign 
Corn,  it  is  tho  Opinion  of  tliis  IIouso  that  the 
sudden  Admission  of  the  large  Quantity  of 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  now  in  Ikind  at  a  very 
low  Rate  of  Duty,  while  the  Prioes  are  niodorato, 
and  the  Prospect  of  the  approarliing  Harvest  is 
promising,  may  be  productive  of  great  Injur)'  and 
Injustice  to  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  of  Ilio 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  some  better  Provision 
against  such  a  Calamity  should  be  provided  than 
in  contained  in  tho  Bill  now  before  the  House." 

The  noble  Lord  sold  that  he  was  not  about 
to  ask  their  Lordships  to  enter  into  the 
general  question,  which  had  been  so  often 
argued,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  great  change 
now  in  progress  in  otir  commercial  laws, 
and  also  in  tho  law  relating  to  the  duty  on 
com.  The  whole  question  had  been  do- 
liboratoly  discussed;  and  their  Lordships 
had  decided  against  two  Amendments  that 
had  been  moved,  by  very  nearly  tho  same 
majority  in  each  case.  Therefore  he  felt 
that  if  he  were  again  to  call  on  thorn  to 
enter  into  the  general  subject,  he  would  bo 
giving  them  unnecessary  trouble;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  admit,  that  if 
he  thought,  by  pursuing  the  motter  fur- 
ther, he  could  change  their  opinions,  he 
would  spare  no  pains  or  exertion  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  But,  presuming  that  the 
Govenimcnt  wore  right  in  their  general 
policy — presuming  that  the  measure  itself 
y[M  right — he  wished  to  call  tho  attention 
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of  the  House  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  to  show 
the  want  of  caution  which  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  to  contrast 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Government  and 
ParUamcnt  in  tliis  respect  with  the  con- 
duct of  former  Governments  and  Par- 
liaments; he  would  not  say  upon  similar 
occasions  exactly,  because  upon  no  occa- 
sion had  there  ever  been  before  their  Lord- 
ships a  measure  of  such  immense  import- 
ance as  the  one  now  before  them.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  we  had  lived 
under  a  system  of  Corn  Laws  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  civilization  into  this 
country,  and  that  now  tliere  was  to  be  a 
total  change,  an  entire  abandonment  of  the 
system;  and  the  question  whicii  he  had  to 
propose  WM,  whether,  since  this  was  to  be 
the  case,  some  means  could  not  be  devisod 
to  prevent  its  immediately  effecting  the 
ruin  of  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country?  Undoubtedly  they  were 
about,  in  their  present  course  of  legislation, 
to  take  away  the  whole  of  protection — at 
least  at  the  end  of  three  years — he  might 
even  say  at  once;  beeaose  the  it.  duty  was 
hardly  worth  taking  notice  of;  and  this 
they  were  to  do  suddenly,  and  without  any 
precautions  that  it  should  fall  upon  dif- 
ferent classes  without  any  immediate  shock 
—  without  any  immediate  oscillation  of 
prices;  and  this,  too,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Parliament  in  former  times,  and 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
common  sense.  Ho  begged  the  House 
to  look  at  the  state  of  tlie  case.  There 
was  at  the  present  moment  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  corn  in  bond,  ready 
to  Ik!  introduced  into  the  market  im- 
mediately upon  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
Suppose  the  Bill  to  pass  that  House  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  do,  and  to  receive  the  Itoyal 
Assent  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, then  the  whole  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
grain  would  come  immediately  into  market, 
to  the  total  paralysation  of  that  market,  and 
to  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  commercial 
operations.  There  was,  at  ])re9ent,  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  grain  in  Iwnd:  he 
did  not  know  the  exact  quantity;  but  some- 
time ago  ho  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing like  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat. 
Since  that  time  additional  quantities  had 
been  ])ouring  into  the  country  from  all 
(jnarters  of  the  world.  The  outcry  about 
the  anticipated  famine  had  induced  every- 
body connected  with  the  com  trade,  whe-, 
ther  in  the   Black   Sea,   the   Baltic,   or 


America,  to.  scrape  together  everything  in 
the  shape  of  com  for  the  purpose  of  pour- 
ing it  into  our  market.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  tell  the  House  the  total 
quantity  in  bond  at  the  present  moment. 
He  (Lord  Ashburton)  woidd  only  say,  that, 
judging  from  what  he  saw  stated  in  the 
daily  papers,  the  quantity  must  be  im- 
mense. He  had  observed,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  week  before  last  there  had  been 
importe<l  into  Liverpool  no  fewer  than 
56,000  barrels  of  flour;  and  that,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  0th  of  June,  fifty-one  ships 
laden  with  grain  of  one  description  or  an- 
other had  passed  the  Sound  on  their  way  to 
the  various  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
tliirty-two  of  these  being  laden  with  wheat, 
five  witli  barley,  twelve  with  oats,  and  two 
with  peas.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  he  bogged  their  Lordships  to 
look  to  the  little  chance  there  was  that 
this  immense  supply  would  at  all  be  wanted. 
Undoubtedly,  if  there  was  a  bad  harvest 
— if  there  was  a  real  deficiency  of  com 
in  tliis  country,  even  this  quantity,  large 
as  it  was,  would  not  be  more  than  might 
be  required,  and  would  not  ho  felt  in  the 
price;  but  if  there  was  a  good  harvest, 
which  he  hoj>ed  there  would  be,  then  this 
vast  surplus,  this  load  upon  the  market, 
80  much  beyond  what  was  re<iuired  for 
consumption,  would  certainly  havo  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  During  last  year,  although 
all  other  parts  of  Europe  were  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  corn,  the  prices  here 
were  moderate,  and  the  supply  regular  and 
steady;  and  yet  the  whole  amount  of  com 
imported,  exclusive  of  what  came  from  Ca- 
nada, and  which  came  in  under  all  circum- 
stances, did  not  amount  to  more  than 
80,000  quarters.  The  average  importa- 
tion for  the  three  preceding  years  was 
about  550,000  quarters.  Undoubtedly, 
during  some  previous  years  there  were 
largo  quantities  received  and  wanted. 
In  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  and 
1842,  tlie  average  importation  was  about 
2,400,0*^)0;  but  during  the  six  years  end- 
ing 1837  it  was  as  low  as  104,000  quar- 
ters. The  quantity  at  present  in  bond 
could  not  be  much  short  of  2,500,000 
quarters ;  and  if  tho  Government  must 
carry  out  their  desperate  c\))eriment,  they 
should  at  least  do  it  with  a  little  more 
judgment.  If  we  were  treating  this  in  a 
factious  manner — ns  a  question  affecting 
Government  merely — he  would  say  tha^ 
the  greater  the  confusion  the  measure  pro- 
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ducod  the  better.     If  he  wished  to  see  the 
country  digested  with  the  experiment,  ho 
would  say,  "Give  the  Government  rope 
enough;"  and,  certainly,  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  not  come  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  without  the  whole  country  being 
convinced  of  the  injustice  and   absurdity 
of  the  law.     lie  now  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House   to   what  former 
Parliaments   and  Governments  had  done 
when  dealing  with  much  smaller  quantities 
of  com  than   they  had  to  deal  with   at 
present.    Former  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments proceeded  with  great  caution.     On 
one  occasion,  in  1822,  when  an  Act  was 
passed,  not  to  take  away  protection,  but 
merely  to  mitigate  it,  so  careful  was  Mr. 
Iluskisson  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
which  would  arise  from  a  large  supply  of 
grain  being  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
ket, that  he  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  should  be 
restricted  until  prices   reached  a  certain 
amount.     On  another  occasion,  in  1826, 
when  there  were  only  400,000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bond — only  one-fifth  of  the  quan- 
tity at  present  in  bond — so  careful  was  the 
Government  to  prevent  any  violent  oscilla- 
tion of  prices  by  its  introduction,  that  they 
made  a  regulation  to  let  one-third  of  it  in 
every  three  months,  and  also  securing  a 
duty  of  10*.  per  quarter.     These  were  the 
precautions  which  were  taken  by  a  former 
Government  when  dealing  with  cases  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  one  which 
the  present  Government  was  dealing  with, 
without  adopting  any  precautions  whatever. 
Was  there  any  difficulty  in  making  some 
arrangement  of  the  same   description  in 
this  case  ?     The  Government  displayed  a 
great  amount  of  feeling  for  the  parties  who 
were  sliippers  of  com;  but  very  little  for 
the  people  in  this  country  who  would  bo 
ruined  by   the  inundation  of  corn  which 
would  take  place.     The  resolution  he  pro- 
posed was  simply  a  precautionary  measure. 
On  the  facts  of  the  case  it  appeared,  that 
if  tlioy  let  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  com  at 
once,  they  would  be  exposing  the  country 
to  great  and  unnecessary  risk;  therefore 
ho  thought  their  Lordships  would  not  bo 
justified  iu  i>a.Hsing  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  persons 
concerned.     lie  was  sensible  of  the  pecu- 
liar situation  in  which  the  country  stood, 
with  one  party  on  the  jH)liit  of  gomg  out, 
and  another  party  ready  to  step   in;  but 
still  he  could  not  forbear  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity of  pri'Hxing  on  their  Lord.'tliips  the 
parouoiwt  necessity  of  legislating  uu  this 


occasion  with  prudence  and  justice.  He 
had  wished  to  go  further  into  the  question 
than  the  facts  he  had  stated  ;  he  had 
not  aimed  at  inducing  their  Lordships  to 
retrace  their  steps — would  to  God  he  could 
do  that ! — but  ho  wished  to  press  on  their 
Lordships  whether  they  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere so  as  to  conduct  this  experiment  in  a 
bett«r  mode  than  that  in  which  it  was 
at  present  proposed  to  conduct  it. 

The  Earl  of  DALIIOUSIE  should  ab- 
stain, as  the  noble  Lord  had  done,  from 
entering  into  the  general  question,  and 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  particular 
proposition  before  their  Lordships.  The 
noble  Lord's  speech  was  dark  with  alarai 
and  fruitful  with  prophecy  ;  but  any  ad- 
dress more  at  variance  with  facts  and  more 
unsupported  by  argument  it  had  not  been 
his  fortune  to  hear  in  that  House.  His 
noble  Friend  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  now  in  bond  in  this  country, 
and  likely  to  be  in  bond,  some  enormous 
and  unheard-of  amount  of  foreign  corn.  It 
required  no  great  knowledge  to  have  accu- 
rate information  on  this  point ;  but  his  noble 
Friend,  from  not  having  sufficient  infomia- 
tion,  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount 
in  stating  it  at  2,500,000  quarters.  By 
the  latest  returns  transmitted  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house, the  amount  certainly  did  not 
reach,  in  wheat  and  wheat-flour  together, 
1,900,000  quarters;  and  so  far  from  any 
likelihood  of  its  being  unduly  increased,  as 
far  OS  the  information  of  Government  went, 
the  very  reverse  was  the  case.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  world  the  same  ac- 
counts which  reached  Government  during 
the  autumn  of  last  yenr  relative  to  the 
expected  deficiency  in  the  then  approach- 
ing harvest,  which  were  afterwards  realized 
by  the  result,  were  again  arriving.  Both 
this  year,  and  last  year,  nature  seemed  to 
be  setting  her  various  elements  in  consjii- 
racy  against  us.  What  he  meant  was 
this  :  it  had  been  repeatedly  asserted  that 
there  never  could  be  a  general  deficiency 
of  crops,  for  that  the  overflowing  harvests 
of  one  part  of  Europe  were  sure  to  compen- 
sate for  the  bod  crops  of  tlie  other  parts  ; 
but  in  this  instance  nature  herself  seemed 
to  have  put  the  elements  into  conspiiacy 
to  dei)rivo  us  of  supplies  from  all  the 
various  sources  from  whence  we  could 
expect  to  derive  them.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  there  was  an  alamung  defici- 
ency of  com,  from  the  superabundance  of 
wet ;  in  the  south  there  was  an  equal 
or  greater  deficiency,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  grub.    It  was  notorious  to  all  the 
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readers  of  newspapers,  and  confirmed  by 
the  information  which  reached  Govern- 
ment on  all  sides,  that  in  Poland  and  the 
corn-producing  countries  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  people  were  now  in  a  state,  not 
of  want  or  scarcity  merely,  but  of  starva- 
tion. It  was  an  equally  notorious  fact, 
established,  if  not  by  the  newspapers,  at 
least  by  the  official  information  received 
by  Ministers,  that  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  Anatolia,  which  produced  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  com,  they  were  dying 
by  the  road  sides.  Therefore,  if  it  were  a 
point  of  importance  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  food,  he  was  justified  in  repeat- 
ing that  nature  was  setting  herself  in  array 
against  us,  to  afflict  us  with  a  deficiency. 
The  noble  Lord  had  endeavoiu-ed  to  lead 
their  Lordships  to  suppose  that  under  the 
new  law,  even  if  matters  did  not  go  far- 
ther than  they  were  now,  there  was  a 
quantity  of  com  in  this  country  which 
would  be  brought  into  the  market  such  as 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  ;  and  he 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  three 
years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  to  show  the 
small  quantity  introduced  at  that  time. 
Why  his  noble  Friend  took  those  three  years, 
and  stopped  there,  he  knew  not,  unless 
it  were  because  numero  Deus  impare  gau- 
det.  Would  the  House  permit  htm  to  state 
one  or  two  other  years  immediately  preced- 
ing those  years?  In  1844  there  were 
400,000  quarters;  in  1843,  814,000  quar- 
ters ;  but  whereas  there  were  now  in  bond 
1,900,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  there  were  admitted  in  four  weeks  of 
1842,  under  the  law  which  at  present  ex- 
isted, 2,180,000  quarters,  varying  from 
64*.  to  6I«.  Id.  In  1841,  again,  there 
were  admitted  2,017,000  quarters.  So 
much  with  respect  to  the  quantity  about  to 
be  introduced,  and  the  proportion  it  bore 
to  the  amount  introduced  in  former  years. 
But  he  denied  that  Iler  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  open  to  the  imputations  cast 
upon  them  by  the  noble  Lord,  or  that  they 
deserved  to  be  blamed  for  any  want  of 
precaution.  When  his  noble  Friend  said 
that  Government  were  proceeding  indis- 
creetly, and  that  something  or  other  should 
be  done  which  would  let  this  immense 
amount  of  corn  into  the  market  gradually, 
he  had  forgotten  that  Government  did  make 
such  an  attempt,  not  last  week  or  the  week 
before,  but  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year 
ago,  when  the  quantity  of  corn  in  bond 
was  considerably  less  than  now.  The 
right  lion.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  tho  Go- 
vernment then  proposed  that  the  same  rule 


should  be  applied  to  ensure  a  gradual  ad- 
mission of  the  com  as  was  customarily  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  merchandise  and  of 
other  articles  in  bond ;  their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  it  was  tho  invariable 
practice,  on  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
for  making  an  alteration  of  duty  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  a 
Treasury  Order  Avas  issued,  by  which 
goods  were  permitted  to  be  taken  out  at 
the  reduced  duty,  bond  being  given  by 
the  importers  for  the  payment  of  tho 
diiference  between  the  duty  paid  at  tho 
time  of  sale  and  the  old  duty,  if  the 
measure  should  not  pass.  In  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ap- 
ply that  mle  to  com  as  well  as  to  other 
articles  imported.  To  this  declaration 
great  exceptions  were  taken,  and  strong 
objections  made,  on  constitutional  as  well 
as  other  grounds.  His  right  hon.  Friend, 
therefore,  at  onco  withdrew  the  proposal; 
and  the  noble  Lord,  the  late  Secretary  for 
the  Colonics,  in  his  speech  the  other  night 
gave  him  credit  for  having  done  so.  lla 
said,  therefore,  that  things  had  taken  tho 
course  which  his  noble  Friend  now  blamed 
them  for  having  neglected;  and  it  was 
only  in  deference  to  precedent,  and  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  in  that  and  tho 
other  House,  that  the  proposal  was  with- 
drawn. He  must  say,  therefore,  that  it 
was  wholly  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  inconsiderate  with  re- 
spect to  the  gradual  working  of  the  mea- 
sure. With  regard  to  the  resolution  now 
moved,  he  should  endeavour  to  persuade 
their  Lordships  not  to  agree  to  it,  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  unjust  in  principle; 
and  so  far  from  having  a  beneficial  effect, 
that  it  would  be  most  injurious  in  its  opera- 
tion to  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  be- 
nefit. His  noble  Friend  helped  them  to 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty  he  presented  to 
them;  and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  his  noblo 
Friend  how  he  would  propose  to  deal  witii 
this  question  ?  The  resolution  declared 
that  com  in  bond  should  not  be  admitted 
except  on  some  other  terms  than  at  pre- 
sent. Wliat  were  those  terms  to  bo  ?  If 
they  affiraied  the  resolution  as  it  stood, 
they  would  attempt  a  most  glaring  act  of  in- 
justice towards  those  who  were  possessors 
of  the  stock  in  bond.  The  com  now  in 
bond  would  be  dealt  with  in  one  way, 
while  the  corn  which  arrived  next  week 
would  escape  the  resolution,  and  be  ad- 
mitted as  provided  by  the  new  Bill.     His 
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noblo  Friend  hod  altered   the  resolution, 
vrliii-li,  as  it  at  first  stood,  was  a  nicrcnntilo 
niouster  iu  phraseology,  for  it  talked  of  tho 
"  importation"  of  com  iu  bond.     Tlio  rc- 
Bolutiou  as  it  now  stood  ran,  "  that  tho 
Buddon  admission  of  the  lar^^o  amount  of 
wheat  now  in  bond,"  (fee.     Now,  at  what- 
ever point  tho  noblo  Lord  would  propose  to 
introduce   a  check,   a  line  of  distinction 
would  bo  established,  and  great  injustice 
done  to  those  on  the  one  side  as  compared 
with  tliose  on  the  other.     It  was  a  matter 
palpable  and  glaring  to  all,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Avare- 
housing  system.     They   had  taken  great 
puns  to  establibh  that  system;  and  on  tho 
very  first  occasion  of  its  coming  into  active 
ojwration,  would  they  consent  to  inflict  a 
discouragement  on  it  by  a  measure  of  en- 
couragement to  the  foreign  dealer  ?     This 
proposal  would  place  com  in  bond  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  that  lying  in 
warehouses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
If  the  noblo   Lord  proposed  to  admit  no 
corn  till  the  ])rico  reached  60s.,  which  was 
probably  what  ho  intended,  this  was  nei- 
ther a  fi-ted  duty  nor  a  sliding-seale,  but 
absolute  prohibition;   and   every  Member 
who  had  ever  voted  to  admit  corn  upon 
any  tonus,  must  vote  against  it,  to  be  con- 
aisteut.    The  resolution,  as  regarded  those 
who  hatl  lately  imported  com,  would  be  an 
ex  post  facto  law  of  the  most  unjust  kind; 
for  while,  by  the  law  of  1842,  the  holders 
might  bring  it  into  market  at  whatever 
price  they  thought  fit,  if  it  were  for  their 
interest,   this  resolution    would   interdict 
them   till  com   should  reach  tho  certain 
fixed  price  of  60«.     They  would  therefore, 
if  they  adopted  this  resolution,  bo  depart- 
ing from  tho  law  of  1842,  as  well  &s  from 
the  principle  of  the  wapohousing  system, 
and   from   tho  principles    that  ought   to 
fpiido  eommorcial  transactions  generally. 
There  was  no  reMmbloncc  between  the 
CMC  of  1826  and  the  present;  in  that  year 
a  large  quantity  was  ailmittctl  to  meet  a 
pros]KH:t  of  scarcity,  admission  being  pro- 
Libit«d  till  the  com  rcacliod  a  very  high 
price.  He  submitted,  also,  that  they  would 
not  bo  doing  a  favour  to  those  in  wliose  fa- 
vour this  resolution  was  intended  to  ope- 
rate.    IIo  asaortod,   on   tho   authority    of 
those  who  w*rc  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  whatevw  effect  might  be 
cxcrcisi'd  by  the  amount  of  com  now  in 
bond  on  the  jtrice  of  the  article,  that  effect 
had  boon  prinlucod  long  since.     To  every 
man  engaged  in  those  transactions,  it  was 
uutorioua  that  the  whole  of  tho  transac- 


tions in  the  com  trade,  external  and  inter- 
nal, liad  licen  carried  on  with  reference  to 
the  stock  in  bond.  It  was  said,  and  in 
his  opinion  with  much  tmtli,  that  in  mer- 
cantile matters,  if  you  desired  to  make  a 
change,  it  should  bo  effected  at  onco  and 
with  as  much  completeness  as  possible;  and 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  tho  most 
expedient  course  would  not  be  that  tho 
change  in  tho  duties  on  com  should  be 
made  at  onco;  but  you  could  not  deal  with 
those  matters  on  their  merits  alone,  and 
while  it  might  have  been  more  beneficial 
to  admit  the  full  supply  at  once,  yet  look- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  exciting  fears,  and 
a  recurrence  to  tho  panic  of  1842,  he  be- 
lieved it  was  better  to  abstain  from  a 
sudden  alteration,  and  allow  tho  abolitiou 
of  duties  to  come  into  gradual  operation. 
IIo  was  most  sincerely  convinced  that  tho 
very  worst  thing  you  could  do  for  those 
likely  to  be  affected  by  tho  change  would 
be  to  hang  up  tho  matter  in  suspense;  a 
suspension  of  supply  was  infinitely  more 
mischievous  than  the  admission  of  any 
supply,  however  abundant.  To  give  an 
instance  of  the  effects  to  which  he  alluded, 
he  would  refer  to  what  had  occurred  in  tho 
silk  trade.  When  the  duties  were  reduced 
there  had  been  general  apprehensions  of 
an  over-supply;  tlie  prices  consequently 
fell  exceedingly  low.  But  subsequently, 
when  the  supply  actually  had  come  in,  tho 
prices  rose,  inasmuch  as  all  tho  mischief 
which  could  be  done  had  been  cffectwl  bo- 
fore  its  arrival.  lie  had  no  doul)t  but  that 
the  same  result  wotdd  be  produced  iu  re- 
gard to  the  Corn  Bill.  The  present  reso- 
lution, if  approved  of  by  their  Lonlships, 
would  inflict  a  great  injustice  on  the  deal- 
ers in  corn,  and  would  not  only  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  them,  but  would  utterly 
fail,  as  he  maintained,  to  produce  that  be- 
nefit to  tho  cultivators  of  the  soil  which 
the  noble  Lord  intended  it  shonlil  effect. 
All  the  transactions  in  com  which  had 
produced  the  ]>rescnt  prices,  bad  been  car- 
ried on  on  the  understanding  that  this 
Bill  would  pass  into  a  law.  For  these 
reasons — because  he  believed  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  expected  supply  had  l>ccn  al- 
ready produced — because,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  better  to  admit 
tho  com  now  in  iKind  into  consumjition 
— he  trusted  their  Lordships,  looking  to 
the  injustice  and  probable  injury  to  the 
comdealers  ond  to  other  classes  which 
might  arise  from  the  suspension  of  tho 
present  Bill,  would  not  give  their  consent 
to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  noble  Lord. 
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Lord  KINNAIRD  said,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton)  had  represented  him  as 
saying  a  few  nights  ago  that  no  corn  wotdd 
come  in  at  all  from  abroad ;  but  what  he 
had  said  was,  that  he  did  not  sec  that  any 
great  quantity  could  be  brought  in  by  an- 
ticipation for  sale  at  tlio  prices  supposed, 
lie  had  also  stated,  and  now  repeated, 
that  the  prospects  abroad  were  anything 
but  satisfactory,  and  that  ho  knew  of  cases 
where  corn  had  been  purchased  in  this 
country  for  exportation  to  Holland.  When 
addressing  their  Lordships  the  other  night, 
he  stated  that  the  price  of  grain  had  risen 
4s.  and  was  still  rising.  Accordingly,  he 
found  that  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  that 
very  day  said — 

"  There  waa,  s«  eompured  with  last  Monday's 
supply,  .1  slight  increato  in  the  quantity  of  wheat 
cxhibiu^d  at  Mark  Idnc  this  morning.  Still  the 
show  on  the  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  stands  wag 
decidedly  small,  nor  was  there  much  fresh  up  from 
more  distant  counties.  The  millers  being  sadly 
in  want  of  fresh  wheat  took  off  the  best  qualities 
at  rather  higher  terms." 

Thus  they  would  see  that  the  supply  was 
rather  short. 

Earl  GREY  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  consent  to  the  resolution, 
without  some  explanation  from  the  noble 
Mover  as  to  its  practical  consequences. 
His  noble  Friend  opposite  had  already 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  measure; 
but  what  effect,  he  asked,  would  the  suc- 
cess of  the  resolution  have?  Supposing 
it  to  be  carried,  still  the  Com  Importation 
Bill  remained  on  their  Lordships'  Minutes 
as  appointed  for  a  third  reading.  Did  the 
noble  Lord  think  if  the  House  adopted 
his  resolution,  that  ho  could  come  down 
to  the  House  and  say,  that  having  agreed 
to  that  resolution,  of  course  they  could 
not  ogree  to  the  third  reading  ?  Or  was 
his  resolution  a  roundabout  and  indirect 
way  of  throwing  over  that  Bill?  [Lord 
AsuniBTO.N :  No,  no ! ]  His  noble  Friend 
said  it  was  not.  Then,  what  woidd  be  the 
consequence  of  it,  if  their  Lordships  were 
to  pass  the  resolution  that  night,  and  to- 
morrow they  were  to  pass  the  Com  Bill? 
WTiy,  the  resolution  was  useless — it  was 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  intimated  to 
the  com  importers  that  if  they  did  not  take 
care,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  his  will, 
some  measure  would  be  introduced  to  check 
the  introduction  of  com;  tlicy  therefore 
would  not  lose  a  moment  in  entering  the 
whole  quantity  at  their  disposal  for  con- 
sumption ;  so  tliat  tlic  noble  Lord,  by  liis 
resolution,  would  defeat  the  intention  of 
procuring  a  gradual  admission  of  foreign 


com  into  this  country,  and  produce  a  to- 
tally opposite  effect.  It  was  impossible, 
then,  his  noble  Friend  could  meau  to  carry 
the  resolution,  and  pass  the  Bill  to-morrow; 
so  that  he  was  bound  to  assume  it  was  an 
indirect  way  of  throwing  out  that  Bill;  for, 
to  postpone  that  measure  indefinitely  was, 
in  effect,  to  throw  it  out.  Ho  supposed 
the  noble  Lord  meant  to  suspend  the  Bill 
till  some  other  mcasiu-e  could  come  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  his  resolution;  but 
ho  thought  it  would  be  more  manly  to  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  to  the  Bill.  Either 
the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend  was  alto- 
gether useless,  or  it  was  an  indirect,  irre- 
gular, and  most  objectionable  measure, 
calling  upon  that  House  to  postpone  or 
reject  the  Bill.  It  was  impossible  to 
escape  from  this  dilemma.  If  he  intended 
to  throw  the  Bill  overboard,  let  him  movo 
his  Amendment  on  the  third  reading  of  tho 
Bill ;  but  after  the  House  had  in  every 
stage  of  the  Bill,  and  on  throe  separate 
divisions,  rejected  all  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  brought  forward — when 
the  country  was  calculating  that  this  mea- 
sure was  about  to  pass  at  once — he  hoped 
tho  noble  Lord  would  not  prevail  on  the 
House  to  follow  him  in  such  an  indirect, 
unusual,  irregular,  and  most  objectionable 
course  as  that  suggested  by  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  to  which  ho  trusted  it 
was  their  Lordships'  feeling  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  consent. 

Lord  REDES  DALE  was  certain  his 
noble  Friend  had  no  intention  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  indirectly,  and  it  was  just  be- 
cause he  had  no  intention  to  do  so  that  ho 
had  adopted  his  present  course.  If  his 
noble  Friend  had  taken  tho  course  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey)  and  had  proposed  his  resolution  as  an 
Amcndmonton  the  Bill,  its  succcs  might  huvo 
boon  ruinous  to  that  measure  ;  whereas  the 
Bill  would  stand  perfectly  secure  if  tho  re- 
solution was  passed  in  its  present  shape. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Dalhousic)  had  not 
stated  fairly  the  manner  in  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  suggested  that  his  resolution 
should  1)0  carried  out.  His  noble  Friend 
had  referred  to  what  was  done  by  Mr, 
Huskisson  as  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
com  under  a  particular  measure;  and 
though,  as  the  noble  Earl  said,  the  cases 
were  different,  they  were  only  different  on 
this  grouiid,  that  there  was  less  danger 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  his  plan,  than 
on  tho  present  occasion.  Mr.  Huskisson 
introduced   corn   to  meet  a   scai'city  and 
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high  prices;  but  it  was  now  proposed  to 
introduce  a  large  amount  of  com  when 
prices  were  low,  and  when  there  was 
no  prospect  of  scarcity.  Though  the  prices 
had  been  rising  for  the  last  few  days,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  that  rise  was  not 
confined  to  Mark  Lane,  and  was  altogether 
a  fictitious  advance  in  the  price.  The  pre- 
sent measure  would  be  hurtful  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  grain.  He  should  like  to  know 
on  the  faith  of  what  law  the  farmers  had 
sown  their  grain,  and  under  the  e.\istcnce 
of  what  law  they  had  made  their  sales: 
was  it  in  the  belief  that  a  large  introduc- 
tion of  grain  was  to  be  admitted  ?  Surely 
they  never  had  contemplated  such  a  law  as 
the  present,  nor  coidd  they  have  contem- 
plated it,  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
adopt  some  measure  to  relieve  them  from  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  pressure. 

The  Eaul  of  ELLENBOROUGU  snid, 
that  while  some  of  their  Lordships  enter- 
tained opprehensions  that  much  detriment 
would  ensue  from  the  present  Bill,  and 
others  had  the  conviction  that  it  would 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  country,  he 
had  not  as  yet  heard  any  noble  Lord,  but 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  so  lately  oddress- 
cd  them,  who  did  not  deprecate  delay.  The 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  was,  in  effect, 
to  produce  delay  to  the  great  question  be- 
fore the  Uouse ;  and  he  proposed  their 
Lordships  should  stop  the  measure  until 
they  saw  what  the  House  of  Commons 
would  do  with  the  resolution.  But  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  them  no  intimation 
of  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  proposed 
to  carry  his  resolution  into  effect,  lie  quite 
agreed  too  with  his  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  any 
effect  which  the  apprehension  of  a  great 
supply  would  be  calculated  to  produce,  had 
been  already  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  com  in  bond.  It  was  altogether  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  because  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  was  in  bond,  and  could  bo 
brought  forword  on  any  particular  day,  it 
was  therefore  sure  to  be  all  brought  into 
the  market  on  that  day;  and  the  prices 
would  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  com 
which  was  saleable,  but  on  the  quantity 
which  WM  absolutely  sold.  Was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  harvest,  for  example,  all  brought 
into  the  market  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
readinoas  for  it  ?  He  believed  that  for  the 
first  week  or  two  an  effect  would  be  jiro- 
duccd  on  tho  amount  and  price  of  com, 
aa  compareil  with  the  ordinary  quantities 
and  rates,  but  thought  this  effect  would  he 
fBthcr  attributable  to  the  distress  of  tliu 


holders  of  com,  who  would  bo  compelled 
to  bring  it  into  market.  However,  ho 
most  earnestly  trasted  that  whatever  deci- 
sion their  Lordships  might  come  to,  they 
would  not  consent  to  any  delay  to  the  great 
measure  before  their  Lordfliips. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  considered 
that  if  it  was  true,  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord,  that  there  was  in  bond  at 
the  present  time  such  a  quantity  of  corn  a.s 
would  tend  to  lower  prices  too  much,  and 
also  the  ])rospect  of  a  large  harvest  all  over 
Europe,  then  he  would  say  it  was  expedient 
to  adopt  tho  resolution;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  not  such  a  large  quantity 
of  com  in  bond  as  would  affect  prices  in 
the  way  stated,  and  if  the  accounts  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  led  them  to  anticipate 
that  there  would  bo  no  great  importation 
of  corn,  then  the  necessity  for  the  resolu- 
tion would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  whole 
question  turned  on  the  matter  of  fact,  ond, 
as  his  opinion  hod  been  much  swayed  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Dalhousie),  ho  should  vote  against  the  re- 
solution. 

Loud  ASUBURTON  replied,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  and 
should  indeed  hesitate  to  take  any  step  to- 
wards throwing  out  that  measure,  seeing  tho 
state  of  their  Lordships'  mind  on  the  matter. 
The  proposed  law  would  let  in  at  once,  and 
in  a  mass,  a  quantity  of  grain,  which  no 
one  could  say  was  now  wanted  ;  and,  in 
case  of  gootl  harvest,  there  would  be  added 
to  this  quantity  all  against  which  other 
countries  shut  their  ports.  Here  was  a 
danger  against  which  noble  Lords  ought 
to  protect  their  fellow  subjects. 

On  Question,  House  divided  —  Con- 
tent 47  ;  Not-Content  70  :  Majority  23. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL.  — THE 
SILK  TRADE. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  tho  IIouso 
being  put  into  Committee  being  read. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  silk  monufncturere 
and  silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  and  said 
he  would  state  the  substance  of  it,  as  a 
part  of  his  ease.  The  petition  stated  that 
figured  and  fancy  goods  were  constantly 
imported  at  from  CO*,  to  7()».  a  pound. 
That  silk  was  as  much  a  luxury  as  sugar, 
coffee,  iic,  which  had  now  become  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  which  were  highly 
taxed;  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  this 
branch  of  trade  should  be  thought  worthy 
of  protection.  Ho  had  also  a  petition  from 
the  fjpitalfields  weavers,  praying  to  be  heard 
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by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House.    Their 
Lordships  must  feel  how  diiBcult  it  was  for 
any  Member  of  that  llouse  to  make  him- 
self master  of  a  complicated  question  of  this 
kind  ;    there  were  technical  terms  to  be 
used,  and  a  great  deal  had  to  be  stated,  of 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  Peer 
requested  to  present  a  petition  could  make 
himself  master,  but  a  learned  counsel  re- 
ceived fidl  instructions,   and  could  make 
himself  acquainted  with  every  detail.     As 
a  proof  of  this  he  might  mention  that  the 
proposed  Bill  held  out  the  promise  of  a  pro- 
tection of  15  per  cent,  whereas  the  peti- 
tioners  stated   they  could  prove  that  oa 
several  articles  the  protection  would  be  but 
9  per  cent.     The  petitions  from  Maccles- 
field did  not   say   they    were  opposed   to 
free  trade,  but  that  upon  inquiry  it  would 
be  found  their  trade  would  bo  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,     lie  must  confess 
that  he  had  now  no  hope  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment measures  not   passing  ;  but  if  they 
■were   prepared  to  place   in  jeopardy   the 
landed  interest,  that  was  no  reason   for 
abandoning  tho  operatives,  and  he  for  one 
should  be  always  as  eager  to  obtain  protec- 
tion for  them  as  for  those  who  dealt  in  com. 
lie  had  always  looked  on  tho  Com  Laws 
as  tho  keystone  to  the  arch  of  protection  ; 
but  he,  for  one,  should  never  forsake  tho 
domestic  industry  of  tho  country.     Could 
any  man  deny  that  silk  was  an  article  of 
luxury  ?     And  who  would  gmdge  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  such  an  article,  if  by  doing 
so  he  felt  he  was  supporting  a  largo  class 
of  the  operatives  of  this  country  ?     But  he 
was   told    that    smuggling  would   be   the 
consequence  of  retaining  the  duty,  and  the 
some  ground  was   taken  as   to   tho  spirit 
duty.     Let  the  Government  look  after  tho 
Custom-house   oflScers,    and  there    would 
be  no  fear  of  srauggUng ;  let  not  the  servile 
followers  of  Ministers  be  alone  appointed  to 
situations  in  our   Customs;   let  the  best 
men  l>e  appointed,  and  ho  answered  for  it 
not  half  the  smuggling  which  had  hitherto 
been   practised  would  occur.     Even  now 
there  was  little  or  no  smuggling  in  the 
maritime  districts,  because  officers  of  the 
royal   navy    were   there    appointed — men 
who  would  disdain  to  take  a  bribe,     lie 
should  ask  them  to  allow  the  petitioners  to 
call  witnesses — not  to  offer  any  long  ob- 
struction to  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
but  merely  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
Btating  their  case   through  counsel.     lie 
asked  only  for  what  had  been  granted  in 
the  case  of  municipal  corporations  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland.     These  men  had  not  the 


power  of  the  corporations;  but  they  were 
entitled  to  equal  respect,  for  they  honoiu-- 
ably  earned  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  :   they  had  a  right  to  expect, 
ay,  to  demand,  a  fair  hearing.     The  noble 
Duke  then  cited  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  counsel  had  been  heard  when  a  par- 
ticular class  was  affected   by  legislation. 
There  had  been  great  distress  among  the 
Spitalfields  weavers;  butduring  most  trying 
circumstances,  they  had  borne  heavy  afflic- 
tions with  as  much  credit  to  themselves  as 
good  subjects,  as  members  of  a  Christian 
community.  lie  therefore  moved,  that  these 
petitioners  bo  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar. 
The  Earl  of  DALUOUSIE,  desiring  to 
echo  most  sincerely  and  heartily  the  testi- 
mony of  respect  which  tho  noble  Duke  had 
paid  to  the  character  and  past  conduct  of 
the   Spitalficlds   weavers,    and   to    add  a 
similar  testimony  to  the  character  of  all 
in  the  country  engaged  in  the  silk  manu- 
facture, felt  that  it  was  but  an  ungracious 
task  that  he  had  to  discharge,  in  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  House  not  to  ac- 
cede to  this  proposol.     It  was  tme,  that 
counsel  had  very  frequently  been  heard  at 
the  bar  upon  various  measures  under  con- 
sideration, and  heard  in  Committee  on  Bills 
affecting  particular  trades  ;  but  the  noble 
Duke  was  asking  the  House  to  hear  counsel 
for  parties  interested  in  a  general  measure 
of  customs  law,  whereas   in  all  those  pre- 
cedents the  measure  was  either  one  affect- 
ing one  particular  trade,  for  which  trade 
counsel  was  heard,  or  it  was  a  Bill  regu- 
lating that  trade,  and  sometimes  in  a  par- 
ticular locality  only.     Tho  latter  was  the 
case  in  1821  he  thought,  when  there  was 
a  Bill  for  regulating,   not  tho  whole  silk 
trade,  but  that  trade  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict of  Spitalficlds.     With  regard  to  pre- 
cedents, too,  the   House  must  remember 
what  took  place  in  18U8,  when  the  Earl  of 
Derby  presented  a  petition  from  Liverpool, 
submitting    that    certain   clauses    in    the 
Orders  in    Council  Bill  were  injurious  to 
the  petitioners'  interests,  and  j)raying  to 
be  heard.     To  this  it  was  objected  that  it 
wos  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  House  to 
hear  counsel  against  a   Bill  for  aid  and 
supply.     The  present  Bill,  he  begged  to 
remind  their  Lordships,  was  a  Bill  for  aid 
and  supply.     In  1815,  with  respect  to  the 
Corn  Bill,  the  same  principle  was  adopted; 
and  in  the  present  case  the   House  ought 
not,  according  to  those  precedents,  to  hear 
counsel  with  respect  to  individual  or  special 
interests,  when  a  question  of  general  po- 
licy was  before  the  House.     The  prcseut 
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WB*  a  measure  of  general  policy;  and  if 
thoir  Lonliihliis  were  to  consent  to  hear 
tho  weavers  of  S])italfiel<la  by  counsel  on 
tilfl  present  ocba.sion,  they  could  not  refuse 
to  hear  other  parties,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible, under  those  circumstances,  to 
carry  on  the  public  business,  lie  trusted 
the  noble  Duke  would  not  press  the  Motion 
that  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  counsel, 
because  it  was  not  to  be  Bup)>08ed  that 
there  were  not  noble  Lords  in  that  House 
perfectly  capable  of  stating  the  case  of  the 
petitioners. 

Loud  BROUGHAM  said,  if  it  was  so 
contrary  to  principle,  so  contrary  to  the 
forms  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  Parliament,  as 
his  noble  Friend  had  described  it,  to  hear 
counsel  against  a  Bill,  he  would  be  the 
last  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  it.  There 
was,  however,  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
even  sUghtly  understanding  the  details  of 
the  question — the  petitioners  stating  that 
the  15  per  cent  left  by  the  Bill  would  bo 
practically  only  9  per  cent ;  and  therefore 
ho  thought  that  not  only  would  the  speech 
of  counsel  be  of  groat  service  in  elucidat- 
ing the  facts,  but  he  should  not  tie  do^vn 
tho  petitioners'  hands  so  as  to  preclude 
the  examination  oven  of  witnesses.  The 
great  question  that  had  been  so  long  be- 
fore their  Lordships  was  now  nearly  at  an 
end;  but  ho  would  do  tho  noble  Loi-ds  who 
advocated  protection  the  justice  to  say, 
that  though  human  passion  was  unavoid- 
able in  tho  course  of  tlie  debates  that  had 
ensued  upon  its  introduction,  and  during 
its  progress  through  tho  House,  never  was 
there  a  case  of  the  kiiid  conducted  to  nu 
issue  with  greater  candour  and  mora  fair- 
ness than  this  had  been  by  the  noble 
Lords  in  question:  and  though  ho  freely 
a«lmitted  that  they  had  had  many  tempta- 
tions to  create  delay  through  what  occurre<l 
in  another  place,  they  had  nevertheless 
abandoned  their  chance  without  reluctance, 
to  allow  the  business  of  the  country  to  be 
■pod  onwards.  He  felt  tho  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  tho  assertion  of  his  noble 
Friood,  tliat  tho  request  of  tlio  {>etitionerH 
was  not  made  for  the  purposes  of  promot- 
ing delay.  He  ditfort'd,  no  doubt,  from 
his  noble  Friend  in  rcsiH-et  to  the  merits 
of  the  general  question;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  information  should  he  shut  out 
upon  it.  Tho  petitioners  distinctly  stated 
that  there  were  certain  points  in  connoxion 
with  their  trade,  and  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure upon  it,  which  could  not  be  tmder- 
alood  without  professional  aMisUuice.  That 


wu  a  reason  why  their  prayer  should  bo 
granted.  It  was  not  a  sufficient  ground 
to  refuse  it  because  only  one  out  of  several 
trades  affected  by  the  Bill  sought  to  bo 
heard:  tho  others  might  not  have  the  samo 
groimds  as  they  had.  With  respect  to  tho 
precedents  cited  by  tho  noble  Earl,  ho 
could  not  conceive  how  the  facts  of  ono 
case  coidd  have  been  so  utterly  pcrvertod 
as  were  those  of  the  great  ease  of  1808. 
He  had  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Houso 
as  counsel  in  that  case,  and  had  not  alono 
spoken  against  tho  Orders  in  Council,  but 
had  examined  between  forty  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses during  tho  three  weeks  it  lasted. 
On  that  occasion,  too,  ho  had  argued  not 
only  against  tho  particidar  matter  com- 

?laiued  of,  but  against  tho  whole  system, 
le,  therefore,  mar»'olled  how  any  ono 
could  for  a  moment  have  a  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Counsel  was  also  4icard  in  tho 
case  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  on 
the  part  of  particular  corporations;  and  as 
far  as  ho  wos  concerned,  he  would  freely 
admit,  not  >vithout  ndvontago  and  inform- 
ation. When  great  alterations  were 
making  in  the  general  policy  of  tho  coun- 
try, it  would  not  bo  wise  on  tho  part  of 
thoir  Lordshijys  to  press  them  on  to  the 
exclusion  of  information,  on  tho  ground  of 
the  necessity  of  hurrying  on  tho  measures 
proposed.  As  nn  enemy  to  commercial 
restriction  of  nil  kind,  and  africnd  to  free 
trade,  he  should  feel  exceedingly  grieved 
at  any  act  of  their  Lordships  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  information 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  If  any 
class  of  men  deserved  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  it  was  the  numerous, 
the  ingenious,  the  industrious,  and  tho 
hard-faring  people  engaged  all  their  life 
long  in  the  silk  trade.  It  was  a  trade  tho 
most  precarious  in  its  nature,  and  tho 
moat  liable  to  bo  offectcd  by  any  change; 
and  no  branch  of  industry  was  more  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  severe  distress. 
He  had  known  them  in  prosperity,  and  ho 
had  known  them  in  adversity;  but  he  had 
never  known  any  body  of  men  more  pa- 
tient under  privation  than  they  were,  and 
therefore  more  justly  entitled  to  their 
Lordships*  sympathy.  If,  therefore,  his 
noble  Friend  pressed  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion he  should  support  him ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  Oovernniont  would  not  reduce  him 
to  that  necessitv,  but  would  accede  to  it. 

The  EABt.  OF  KLLENBOUOlUiH  said, 
that  if  the  Motion  of  tho  noble  Duke  were 
adopted  by  th<'ir  Lordships,  they  would  be 
adopting  a  |>rinciplc  which,  if  carried  into 
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effect,  might  prove  an  obstruction  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business  in  reference 
to  any  Bill  repealing  or  imjiosing  duties. 
If  persons  on  behalf  of  the  silk  trade  were 
heard  by  counael,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  persons  on  behalf  of  the  linen, 
cotton,   timber,   and  other   trades    should 
not  bo  heard.     The  noble  Duke  had  said 
that  if  their  Lordships  would  allow  counsel 
to  address  theni,  he  would  pledge  himself 
that  they  would  not  speak  at  length.     He 
(the  Earl  of  EUenborough)  feared,  however, 
that  those  learned  Gentlemen  would  make 
long  speeches;  and  he  had  Butfcred  under 
such   inflictions  in   that   House  and  else- 
where.    The  noble  Duke  also  proposed  that 
witnesses   should  bo   heard ;   and   if  the 
House  acceded   to   his    suggestion    they 
might  hare  to  hear  speeches  and  evidence, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  silk  trade, 
but   every   other   trade    which   might   be 
affected  by  this  Bill.     If  this  were  to  be 
the  case,  any  further  legislation  on  this 
subject  during  tlic  ]>rcBent  Session  would 
be  effectually  obstructed.     Ho   gave   the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  full 
credit  for  not  having  thrown  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  proceeding  with  the  Com  Bill; 
but,  if  they  once  admitted  lawyers  to  the 
bar,  the  noble  Duke  would  have  no  power 
to  restrain  the  mischief  he  would  thus  have 
introduced.  He  (the  Earl  of  EUenborough) 
ha<l    hoard   something   about   precedents; 
but  he  thought  it  more  desirable  to  make 
good  precedents  than  to  follow  bad  ones  ; 
and  he  was    satisfied,   if  their  Lordships 
sanctioned  the  noble  Duke's  proposition, 
they  woidd  estabUsh  a  principle  fatal  in 
many  cases  to  the  progress  of  legislation 
on  the  most  important  matters. 

The  Dike  of  WELLINGTON:  Before 
you  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  divide  upon  this 
point,  I  wish  to  remind  your  Lordships 
what  the  question  for  your  decision  is.  It 
is  that  counsel  shall  be  heard  in  Commit- 
tee upon  thi.s  Bill  in  favour  of  the  petition 
of  the  Spitalticlds  weavers.  Now,  I  beg 
your  Lordships  to  recollect,  that  in  Com- 
mittee you  will  have  to  examine  and  consi- 
der the  details  of  the  Bill,  the  schedule  of 
which  provides  that  certain  duties  shall  be 
levied  upon  silk  goods.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  bt^g  to  recall  to  your  recollection  that 
you  cannot,  consistently  with  the  common 
practice,  make  any  alteration  in  these  de- 
tails in  Committee,  without  an  infraction 
of  the  settled  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  existed  for  more  than  200  years,  as 
between  the  two  Houses.  Your  Lordships 
have  been  pleased,  iu  your  late  discussions 


in  the  Committee  on  the  Cora  Bill,  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  this  practice;  and  you  re- 
fused to  agree  to  Amendments  which,  it 
was   admitted,   would  have  the   effect   of 
losing  the  Bill.  But  the  consequence  would 
not  be  only  the  losing  of  the  Bill.     The 
consequence  of  making  alterations  in  Com- 
mittee in  the  money  clauses  of  Bills  of 
Supply   and   of   Customs    has    invariably 
been,  not  only  the  loss  of  the  Bills,  but 
afterwards,   in  point  of   fact,   entirely  to 
paralyse  the  procee<lings   of   ParUament. 
If  your  Lordships  are  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing these  inconveniences — inconveniences 
which  would  bo  felt  by  the  pubUc,   and 
particularly  by  your  Lordships,  most  se- 
verely— I  conclude   you   would  have  the 
same  feeling  upon  this  Bill  as  you  dis- 
played upon  the  Corn  Bill — that  whatever 
might  bo  the   effect   on  your  Lordships' 
opinions  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  you 
would  not  consent  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  details  of  the  schctlulcs  of  this  Bill, 
as  to  the  duties  upon  silk,  but  that  your 
Lordships  would  persevere  iu  passing  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands.     If  your  Lordships 
should  consent  to  hear  counsel  in  Commit- 
tee against  the  details  of  a  Bill,  the  altera- 
tion of  which  may  be  attended  with  the 
greatest   possible    inconvenience    to   your 
Lordships  and  to  the  public,  by  impeding 
the  progress  of  public  business,  you  will  only 
listen  for  a  considerable  time  to  arguments 
upon  which,   you  will  be  sensible  at  the 
time,  you  cannot  act,  and  which  will  not 
induce  you  to  make  any  alterations  in  the 
Bill.     By  this  course  your  Lordships  will 
establish  a  precedent  which  may  be  useless 
as   to  yourselves, .  and   most   injurious  to 
those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  this  pre- 
cedent, and  employ  coimsel  to  come  here 
and  plead  their  cause,  while  your  Lord- 
ships must  know  that  their  arguments  cau 
have  no  avail  in  inducing  you  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  details  of  the  measures 
they  object  to.    What  I  beg  particularly  to 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  is,  that 
the  object  of  the  noble  Duke's  Motion  is  to 
induce  you  to  listen  to  counfscl  in  Committee 
on  a  Bill  which  levies  duties  upon  customs, 
and  which  you  cannot  alter  without  infring- 
ing the  ordinary  usages  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said:  I  had 
not  intended  to  reply  upon  this  question  ; 
but  after  what  has  been  said  by  the  noble 
Duke,  I  must  protest  against  the  principle 
he  lays  down.  If  this  is  to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  I  would  ask  yom- 
Lordships  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  farce, 
that  we  are  to  bo  called  on  here,   night 
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after  niplit,  to  go  through  the  stages  of  a 
Bill,  and  then,  forsooth,  we  arc  to  be  told 
that  we  cannot  alter  it  ?  1  contend  that 
these  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
at  your  Lordships'  bar.  1  will  not  detain 
your  Lordships  by  saying  more  on  that 
subject;  but  I  will  only  add,  that  if  this  is 
to  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment, 1  hope  they  will  alter  your 
Standing  Orders,  and  that  they  will  deter- 
mine that  the  Queen's  consent  and  the 
Commons'  is  suflScient  to  pass  a  measure. 
This  must  be  the  result,  if  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Duke  is  to  have  any  weight  in 
this  House.  If  that  argument  had  been 
used  by  a  young  man  who  had  just  come 
from  school,  I  should  have  taken  no  notice 
of  it;  hut  when  it  comes  from  my  noble 
Friend,  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke,  I  am 
bound  to  protest  against  it,  and  I  shall 
certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  this  Motion. 

On  Question,  House  divided  ;  Contents 
—Present  43;  Proxies  31:  Total  74.  Non- 
Contents — Present  42 ;  Proxies  36 :  Total 
78.     Majority  against  the  Motion  4. 
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Lord  BROUGHAM  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  result  of  the  division,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  carried.  He  shoidd  very  cheerfully 
have  supported  the  measure,  if  his  adver- 
saries had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case;  as  it  was,  he  should  tender  the 
measure  his  support  very  reluctantly.  The 
question  was  rather  a  judicial  than  a  legis- 
lative question;  and  yet  it  was  decided  by 
the  votes  of  persons  who  were  absent-- 
persons  who  were  in  Ireland,  or  on  the 
Continent,  or  even  at  Madras.  This  being 
a  quasi  judicial  question,  where  parties 
came  before  their  Lordships  craving  re- 
dress from  an  apprehended  injury,  and  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  begging  to  be  heard 
by  counsel,  who,  they  said,  could  give  ex- 
planations to  their  Lordships  which  no 
person  could  give  without  being  profes- 
sionally instructed,  those  Peers  who  were 
present  resolved — by  a  narrow  majority, 
indeed,  but  still  they  did  resolve — that 
counsel  should  be  heard.  In  this  state  of 
things  some  one  called  for  proxies.  He 
was  very  sorry  that  such  a  call  should 
have  been  made,  lie  was  not,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  protest  against  it;  but  ho 
knew  that  some  of  those  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call,  had  exercised  their  un- 
doubted right  of  producing  the  prcvies, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  call  for  proxies 
themselves.  He  thought  this  decision  dealt 
a  serious  blow  on  the  right  of  voting  by 
proxy  in  their  Lordships'  House.  lie  doubt- 
ed if  proxies  would  stand  such  a  case  as 
this  much  longer.  If  a  noble  Lord,  who 
was  not  now  alive,  had  been  present  (the 
Marquess  of  Westminster),  how  greatly 
would  he  have  been  rejoiced  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  justly  ;  for  it  would  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  for  which  he  contended 
— of  the  abolition  of  proxies — by  half  a 
century.  He  had  no  recollection  of  such  a 
case  as  this  ever  happening  before,  where 
the  proxies  of  those  who  were  absent  over- 
ruled and  reversed  the  decision  of  those 
who  heard  the  case.  There  might  have 
been  such  a  case;  but,  at  any  rate,  this 
was  one  of  a  most  grievous  and  crj-ing  na- 
ture; because  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  peti- 
tion of  parties  who  petitioned  to  be  heard 
at  their  Lonlships'  bar. 

The  Eabl  of  GLENGALL  protesUid 
ogaioat  this  decision,  and  on  this  ground, 
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that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  been  placed  in 
a  position  in  the  House  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  hear  the  question 
which  was  put  to  the  House.  After  the 
division,  a  noble  Marquess  put  it  to  him, 
upon  his  honour,  whether  he  was  in  the 
House  and  heard  the  question  ?  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  not ;  and  the  same  being 
the  case  with  other  noble  Lords,  their 
votes  were  not  taken.  Now,  as  he  knew 
that  there  were  noble  Peers  on  this  occa- 
sion in  the  same  position,  he  must  enter 
his  protest  against  the  decision  on  that 
ground. 

The  Marquess  op  LANSDOWNE  said, 
as  he  was  the  person  referred  to,  he  could 
confirm  the  statement  which  the  noblo 
Earl  had  made;  and  he  would  odd,  that 
no  person  who  was  not  in  the  House  when 
the  question  was  put  was  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Eaiu,  of  GLENGALL  then  put  the 
question  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — on  his 
honour  as  a  Peer,  whether  he  was  in  his 
place  at  the  time  and  heard  the  question 
put? 

The  DcKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  stated, 
that  he  was  not  only  in  the  House,  but 
that  he  heard  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
noble  Duke's  (the  Duke  of  Richmond's) 
reply. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  :  But  was 
the  noble  Duke  within  the  House  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  interpretation  of  "  the 
House  ?"  He  saw  the  noble  Duke  enter 
the  House  along  wi^  the  Earl  of  Home, 
and  his  impression  was  that  the  noble 
Duke  was  not  within  what  was  usually 
called  the  House. 

The  DcKE  of  buccleuch  :  If  you 
come  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  House— 
[Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  !"]  Perhaps 
noble  Lords  would  be  so  good  as  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  before  they  cheered. 
He  would  not  be  put  down  by  any  clamour. 
If  the  noble  Lord  meant  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  was  so  many  inches — 

The  Earl  op  GLENGALL :  I  ask  the 
noble  Duke — 

The  Duke  op  BUCCLEUCH :  Whea 
the  noble  Lord  is  in  order,  I  shall  answer 
the  question  which  ho  has  put;  but  I  will 
not  state  my  answer  in  any  other  words  than 
those  in  which  I  choose  to  state  it,  and 
not  ill  the  words  of  others.  I  have  to  state 
that  whether  I  was  actually  in  front  of 
what  is  technically  called  the  Woolsack,  or 
in  any  other  place,  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect;  but  I  know  that  according  to  all 
the  rules  observed  in  your  Lordships* 
House  with  respect  to  Peers  being  present 


at  debates,  I  was  actually  within  the 
House,  though  I  was  not  in  my  seat  at  the 
moment.  I  heard  the  question  distinctly 
put  from  the  Woolsack;  and  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  House  with  my  noble  relative 
who  has  just  been  alluded  to,  though  I 
was  present  some  time  before  he  entered 
the  House. 

The  Earl  op  GLENGALL  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  personal  discourtesy  to 
the  noble  Duke;  and  he  would  leave  it  to 
their  Lordships  to  say  whether  the  noble 
Duke  was  sufficiently  in  the  House  at  the 
time  to  entitle  him  to  vote. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
that  if  a  Peer  was  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  House  at  the  time  a  question  was  put, 
he  was  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Earl  op  GLENGALL  would  now 
put  the  same  question  to  the  Earl  of  Home, 
and  ask  him,  upon  his  honour,  whether  he 
was  in  the  House,  and  heard  the  question 
put? 

The  Earl  of  HOME  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  was  in  the  House,  that 
he  heard  the  question,  and  that  ho  had 
been  in  the  House  some  time  before  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  concluded  his  speech. 

Lord  REDESDALE  confirmed  this 
statement,  as  he  saw  both  noble  Lords  in 
the  House  before  the  question  was  put. 
The  only  observation  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  on  this  extraorduiary  dis- 
cussion was,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  were  present  in  the  House  were 
anxious  to  hear  coimsel  on  the  subject,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  those  who 
were  not  present,  and  who  did  not  care 
whether  counsel  were  heard  or  not. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Brougham) 
expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the  only 
occasion  where  a  Motion  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  votes  of  those  who  were  ab- 
sent. Now  he  might  remind  his  noblo  and 
learned  Friend  that  when  he  sat  on  the 
woolsack,  he  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  brought 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  Irisli 
Education,  which  he  carried  by  a  majority 
of  those  present;  but  the  Motion  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Government  of  which  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  was  a  member  calling 
for  proxies.  He  must  say,  that  though  ho 
had  voted  against  the  Motion,  he  thought 
this  was  an  injudicious  use  of  proxies.  Ho 
did  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  their 
abuse;  and  he  wished  he  could  see  soma 
noble  Peer  of  weight  and  experience,  rise 
to  propose  their  abolition  altogether;  and 
in  these  reforming  times,  he  did  think  that 
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a  few  more  such  injudiciouB  uses  of  proxies 
on  tlio  part  of  their  Lordshi|)s,  would  lend 
to  their  abolition  altogether. 

Eaui,  GKKY  entirely  ogroed  with  the 
noble  Knrl,  that  they  could  hoi-dly  adopt  a 
more  judicious  course  than  to  abolinh  the 
use  of  proxies;  and  if  the  noble  Earl 
would  make  such  a  jiropositiou,  ho  could 
ensure  him  of  his  hearty  support.  But 
while  proxies  existed,  ho  tliought  parties 
were  entitled  to  use  them.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  called  this  a  judicial 
({uestion.  Why  he  might  as  well  have 
culled  it  a  geographical  question,  or  a  geo- 
logical question,  or  a  grammatical  ques- 
tion— for  it  had  no  more  resemblance  to  a 
judicial  question  than  any  other  which 
came  before  their  Lordships. 

LoKD  BROUGHAM  explained  that  he 
did  not  call  it  a  judicial  but  a  qiiasi  judicial 
question. 

The  DcKK  OF  RICHMOND  was  bound 
to  submit  to  a  majority  of  their  Lortlships, 
though  he  was  afraid  the  decision  would 
greatly  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try, who  would  feel  their  decision  to  be  in- 
jurious because  it  was  unjust.  All  he 
could  now  say  was,  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  then  to  enter  upon  the  case  of  the 
silk  weavers,  and,  therefore,  at  whatever 
time  it  might  come  on,  he  should  move  that 
it  be  postponed  till  he  had  made  himself  in 
some  degree  master  of  the  case.  All  ho 
could  now  do  would  be  to  read  tlio  brief 
which  had  been  given  to  a  learned  Ser- 
jeant, who  would  not  have  taken  up  half 
the  time  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
would  do;  but  ho  was  resolved  that  their 
Lordships  should  hear  the  whole  truth. 

Loud  STANLEY  :  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
rise  to  complain  of  this  decision,  but  sim- 
ply to  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  qucs- 
ticm  where  the  voice  of  those  who  were 
present  ought  to  have  ruled  the  decision  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  it  is  on  a  question 
where,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  are  present,  in  a  mat- 
ter where  pwsons  who  arc  deeply  interested 
appeal  to  your  justice,  ond  desire  you  to 
hear  trhat  they  hnve  to  say  in  an  authentic 
and  aiithoritntiro  manner.  Your  Lordships 
who  are  present,  and  who  have  to  decide 
IIiIh  question  in  Committee,  have  decide<l 
that  you  will  hear  what  the  j>otitioner» 
hare  to  say ;  but  your  verdict  has  been 
overruled  by  those  who  are  not  presonf, 
and  who  cannot  Im  present  in  Committee; 
and  after  you  have  declart^d  that  in  your 
("ommittee  you  desire  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments of  the  parties  interested  in  this  ques- 


tion, the  names  of  those  who  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  put  in  for  the 
jiurpose  of  saying,  that,  in  the  Committee 
which  they  do  not   mean  to  attend,  you 
shall  not  hear  the  stati^mcnts  which  you 
desire,  in  order  to  form  your  judgment  on 
the  question  to  bo  submitted  tu  you.     My 
Lords,  I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  cose, 
especially  when  you  recollect  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  to  decide  either  for  or  against 
the  petitioners  ;  but  simply,  shall  the  ]>eti- 
tioners  be  allowed  to  state  the  case  in  a 
manner  which  they  think  most  conducive 
to  their  interests.     But   I  do  not  rise  to 
l)rolong  discussion,  nor  to  inteqrose  delay; 
still  less  do  I  object  to  your  Lord-ships' 
going  into  Committee  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous articles  which  arc  to  be  brought  under 
your  notice.     But  I  think  it  will  tend  to 
the  soving  of  your  Lordships'  time,  if  I 
now,  on  the  question  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee,  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Bill,  in  respect  to 
certain  articles  enumerated   in  it,  rather 
than  afterwards  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  these  individual  articles  at  tlio 
time  they  respectively  come  under  discus- 
sion.    My  Lords,  if  I  were  desirous  to  find 
fault  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
to  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  Bill  with 
their  conduct  on  the  other  Bill,  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  this  Bill 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  free  trade  and  of  condemnation  to  pro- 
tection, which  my  n(>\ie  Friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  pronounced, 
ex  cathedrtl,    to  be    the   future  nde   and 
principle   of   Her   Majesty's  Government. 
Having  taken   away   all   protection   from 
agriculture — that  is  to  say,  from  com — 
you  proceed  in  this  Bill  to  lay  down   a 
system  of  protective  duties — duties  levied, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but  levied 
exclusively  on    the   principle  and   for  tho 
purpose  of  protection,      ion  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  raw  material  nnd  tho 
finished  article,  which  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  native  industry 
— you  draw  a  distinction  in  every  one  of 
tho  articles  in  this   Bill   of   a  diifcrential 
duty  in  favour  of  the  prwluce  of  your  Co- 
lonies— articles  in  themselves  very  imma- 
terial; but,  so  far  as  the  distinction  goes, 
rccojTjiising  the  princijile,  first,  of  protec- 
tion   to   domestic  industry,  by  exempting 
the  raw  material  from  the  duty  to  which 
you  subject  the  finished  orticle  ;   and,  in 
the  next  place,  recognising  the  principle  of 
a  ditferential  duty  in  favotir  of  orticles  tho 
|m)daco  of  our  Colonics,  against  articles  of 
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the  same  kind  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries.  It  is  because  I  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  recognised  and  upheld 
in  thia  Bill,  that  I  consent  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  its  pronsions  in  detail.  I 
know  it  has  been  calculated  and  said,  that 
if  once  you  sweep  away  what  noble  Lords 
opposite  call  the  "  monopoly  of  the  land- 
owners," you  will  find  them  the  confe- 
derates and  coadjutors  of  those  who  would 
attempt  to  remove  protection  from  all  other 
articles.  I  hope  experience  will  falsify 
that  prediction.  I  hope  the  landowners 
and  the  agricultural  interest  will  not  con- 
sent so  far  to  stultify  the  cause  in  which 
they  have  been  engaged  —  a  cause  in 
which,  let  me  tell  you,  they  are  still  en- 
gaged— a  cause  in  which  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged — as  to  say,  that  be- 
cause you  may  succeed  in  taking  away 
from  them  that  protection  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed — they  will  spitefully  ex- 
tend to  others  a  principle,  the  application 
of  which  they  say,  as  regards  agriculture, 
is  unjust.  To  act  on  such  motives,  would 
be  acting  in  a  spiteful  mood,  visiting  upon 
others  those  injuries  which  they  have  them- 
selves experienced.  I  say,  my  Lords,  we 
have  not  abandoned,  and  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  abandon,  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  the  domestic  industry  of  this  coun- 
try; and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  many 
years  elapse  before  we  have  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  mistake  they  have  com- 
mitted, and  earnestly  requesting  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  them  that  protection 
which  they  have  been  so  desirous  you 
shoidd  withdraw  from  otliers.  I  might 
object  that  the  principle  of  protection  is 
not  fully  and  fairly  carried  out  in  this  mea- 
sure, but  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  point. 
I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  some 
details  of  the  measure  in  which  reductions 
have  been  made,  which  I  think  I  can  prove 
to  your  Lordships  are  not  consistent  with 
the  true  interests  of  this  country.  But  I 
must  again  observe,  that  the  principle  of 
protection  is  recognised  in  this  Bill,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  measure  that  I  wish  to  address  a 
few  observations  to  your  Lordships.  It 
will  be  for  your  Lordships  to  decide,  after 
yon  shall  have  heard  the  explanation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  given  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government — it  will  be  for 
your  Lordships  to  decide  whether  or  not 
yon  are  satisfied  that  they  have  made  out 
a  case,  cither  on  the  principle  of  protection 


or  on  principle  of  revenue,  for  the  altera- 
tion of  dutida  which  they  propose.  I  did 
not  expect  this  Motion  to  corae  on  to-night, 
and  I  regret  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  some  Papers  which  have 
been  recently  laid  upon  your  Lordships' 
Table.  I  am  about  to  deal  with  this  mea- 
sure chiefly  on  the  score  of  revenue,  for  I 
beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  that  vou 
have  at  this  moment  a  calculation  of  only 
a  very  small  surplus  revenue,  even  with 
things  as  they  are,  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year;  and  if  the  calculations  re- 
specting the  revenue  which  I  have  made 
are  accurate,  (and  I  have  taken  every  pains 
they  should  be  so,)  those  who  are  in  ofiico 
this  time  twelvemonths,  whoever  they  may 
be,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  experiencing 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  Yet,  my 
Lords,  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  Government  think  it  wise  and  politic 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  piu^ose  of  re- 
ducing or  repealing  the  duties  on  numerous 
most  important  articles,  which  last  year 
produced  to  the  revenue  2,739, 187Z. ;  and 
in  this  reduction  you  only  take  credit  for  a 
diminution  of  357,0001.  on  the  article  of 
com — an  amount  much  lower,  I  behove, 
than  the  average  of  late  years.  Then  there 
are  articles  on  which  duties  are  to  be  alto- 
gether repealed,  to  the  amount  of  55,879/. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  reduce  by  one- 
half  the  existing  duties  on  articles  which 
produce  a  revenue  of  2,326,000/.  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  such  a  portion  of  that 
revenue  as  may  be  made  up  by  an  mcreaso 
of  consumption,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  on 
those  articles  alone  will  be,  according  to 
the  calculation  I  have  made,  no  less  than 
1,338,000/.;  to  which,  ifyou  add  400,000/. 
for  com,  you  will  have  a  positive  loss  of  re- 
venue under  the  operation  of  this  measure 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  1,738,000/.  I 
am  aware  that  a  certain  increase  in  the 
consumption  will  make  up  a  part  of  the 
loss;  but  that  there  will  be  a  serious  de- 
falcation of  revenue  arising  from  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  this  Bill,  will  readily 
be  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  Govenniicnt 
themselves.  That  there  will  not  be  a  very 
serious  defalcation  of  revenue,  has  not  even 
been  contended  for  by  the  Goverimient. 
Now,  I  believe  that,  if  there  be  one  finan- 
cial maxim  more  universally  recognised 
thati  another,  and  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  sound  sense,  it  is  this,  that 
the  articles  which  a  Government  should 
select  for  a  reduction  of  duty  should  not  be 
those  which  were  yielding  a  progressively 
increasing  revenue;    for  thereby  you  nro 
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not  only  dopriving  yourself  of  largo  and 
profitnWe  resources,  but  you  are  doing 
tlmt  which  is  not  needed;  for  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  duty  shows  that  the  duty 
already  existing  does  neither  press  in  an 
undue  degree  upon  the  eonsuiner  at  home, 
nor  restrain  the  foreigner  from  entering 
into  eonipetition  with  the  home  producers. 
Therefore,  I  say,  in  whatever  way  you  re- 
gard it,  there  is  no  political  reason  for  the 
abolition  of  such  a  duty.  Now,  tried  by 
this  test,  let  me  take  a  few  of  the  articles 
in  the  Tariff.  I  will  take  the  duty  upon 
butter  and  upon  cheese.  In  1842,  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  Tariff,  the  duty 
upon. those  articles  was  left  unaltered. 
Does  it  appear  that,  in  eonsequcnce  of 
the  duties  upon  butt-er  and  cheese,  the  im- 
ports of  these  articles  have  fallen  off  very 
considerably  ?  If  such  appears  to  be  the 
■  fact,  then  a  prinu'i  facie  case  is  made  out 
that  there  is  an  undue  exclusion  of  these 
articles  from  entering  into  competition 
with  our  domestic  produce.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  be  shown  that  so  far 
from  there  being  a  decline,  there  is  a  po- 
sitive and  progressive  increase  in  the  im- 
ports, then  I  say  the  charge  of  monopoly 
and  undue  exclusion  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  let  us  go  to  the  figures.  In  1843, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  late 
Tariff,  the  duty  levied  on  butter  was 
1.51,953i.;  in  1844,  186,000/.;  in  1845, 
247,000?.  Now  with  respect  to  cheese : 
in  1843,  the  duty  levied  on  this  article 
amounted  to  91.000/.  ;  in  1844,  to' 
117,000/.;  in  1845.  to  141.000/.  On 
these  two  articles,  therefore,  you  realized 
in  1843  a  revenue  amounting  to  243,000/.; 
yet  under  the  pressure  of  this  duty  tho  re- 
venue upon  them  in  1845  increased  from 
243,000/.  to  the  sum  of  389,000/.  I 
must,  then,  ask  what  ground  you  have, 
either  on  tho  score  of  revenue  or  of  an  im- 
due  prrssurc  on  the  foreign  producer,  for 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles 
which  is  now  proposed,  and  for  making 
the  large  sacrifice  of  revenue  to  which 
that  reduction  would  necessarily  lead  ? 
Again,  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  live  ani- 
mals, on  the  importation  of  which  a  mode- 
rate duty  was  impo»e<l  in  the  year  1842. 
Has  that  duty  exclude*!  them  from  our 
markets  ?  You  did  not  expect  that  they 
would  bo  largely  imixirtcd  ;  and  I  do  not 
say  that  I  apprehend  any  serious  competi- 
tion in  those  animals  from  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. The  amount  of  the  duty  on  live 
animals  in  1843  was  1.500/.,  in  1844  it 
was  5,300/.,  and  in  1M5  it  was  18,500/. 


What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  depri- 
ving your  revenue  of  the  moderate  amount 
derived  from  that  source,  and  ]mttiug  it 
into  the  ))ockcts  of  the  foreign  ])roducer  ? — 
for  that  I  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the 
silk  duties.  I  believe  that  our  exports  of 
silk  goods  have  been  of  late  years  nearly 
stationary.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
our  exports  were  not  more  this  year  than 
last  year  ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
look  to  the  Papers  laid  on  the  Table  by 
Iler  Majesty's  Government,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  Session,  you  will  find  that  in 
tho  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  exportation  of  British  silk  manufac- 
tured goods  has  not  made  any  considerable 
progress.  I  believe  even  that  there  were 
three  or  four  years,  some  six  years  ago, 
in  which  tho  exportation  of  British  silk 
goods  was  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  But  in  the  meantime  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  silk  goods  has  very 
largely  increased  under  the  existing  duties. 
In  the  year  1843  tho  amoiuit  of  duty  on 
foreign  silk  goods  was  241,000/.;  in  1844 
it  was  28C.000/.;  and  in  1845  it  was 
323,000/.  Thus  your  Lordships  see  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  article  ;  and  a  revenue 
was  derived  from  it.  with  no  loss  whatever 
to  the  home  producer,  of  320,000/.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  this  fact,  you  are  about  to 
lower  bj-  one-half  the  duty  on  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  silk  goods.  I  ask  your 
Lordships,  is  not  this  a  wilful  and  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  revenue,  without  any  correspond- 
ing good  to  the  British  consumer  ?  Now 
I  come  to  the  article  timber.  In  1842, 
tho  duty  upon  foreign  timber  was  very 
considerably  lowered — it  was  altogether 
removed  from  colonial  timber.  The  effect 
of  this  lowering  of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
has  been  that  since  1842  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  Baltic 
timber  brought  into  consumption  in  this 
country.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  this  is  no  trifling  article 
of  revenue.  In  1843,  foreign  timber  pro- 
duced 713.000/.;  in  1844.  916,000/.;  in 
1845.  1,046,000/.  Is  there  any  proof  in 
this  article  that  the  duty  pressed  unduly 
on  the  consumer,  or  excluded  the  foreigner? 
And  yet,  for  no  conceivable  reason  that  I 
can  sec,  my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  re- 
duce two-fiifths  of  tho  duty  upon  foreign 
timber,  which  yields,  as  I  have  said, 
1,046,000/.  To  sum  up  these  articles 
I  have  enumerated,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate,   in    1843,    yielded    a    revenue    of 
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1.199,000/.,  increased  so,  that  in  1844 
they  brought  in  1,500,000^.,  and  in  1845, 
1,770,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  above 
GOO, 000/.  in  two  years.  So  that  neither 
for  the  relief  of  the  consumer  at  home,  or 
of  the  producer  abroad,  you  are  about  to 
sacrifice  1,777,000/.  of  revenue.  I  will 
now  pass  to  articles  which,  though  not 
very  important  in  themselves,  are  import- 
ant inasmuch  as  they  involve  the  interest 
of  great  numbers  of  our  operatives.  The 
next  articles  I  will  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  are  boots  and  shoes.  And  here 
allow  me  to  observe  that  whatever  advan- 
tage the  consumer  derives  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  in  this  article,  that  reduc- 
tion will  not  in  any  way  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  the  lower  classes  :  the  advan- 
tage will  be  solely  derived  by  the  higher 
classes — those  who  are  best  able  to  afford 
the  loss  of  that  which  the  revenue  would 
otherwise  gain.  Well,  but  what  else  will 
this  reduction  do  ?  I  say,  my  Lords,  it 
'  will  displace  a  large  quantity  of  labour — it 
will  throw  out  of  employment  a  great 
namber  of  persons  who  are  now  usefully 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Before  the 
year  1842  the  duty  on  foreign  boots  was 
54s.  per  dozen.  You  lowered  it  in  1842 
to  1/.  9s.  4d.,  and  the  importation  imme- 
diately rose  from  4,820  pairs  in  1842,  to 
8,353  pairs — I  mean  of  boots — no  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  since  then,  and 
1/.  9s.  Ad.  has  stood  as  the  duty  since 
1843.  Now,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  ob- 
serve that  from  4,821  pairs,  in  1841,  the 
importation  increased  to  8,353  in  1842  ; 
and  from  that  to  12,220  in  1843  ;  and 
from  12,220  in  1843  to  13,261  pairs  in 
1844  ;  and  thence  to  14,387  in  1845.  I 
repeat  that  persons  in  the  higher  class 
and  best  able  to  pay  for  luxuries,  are  the 
chief  buyers  of  French  boots.  I  declare  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what 
grounds  the  Government  have  interfered 
with  this  article,  and  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty  from  1/.  9s.  4c/.  to  11«.  per 
dozen.  On  the  article  shoes  and  boots,  I 
spoke  only  of  boots  before.  There  were 
imported  in  1841,  39,000  pairs  of  shoes, 
whilst  in  1845  there  were  82,000  pairs 
imported.  The  existing  duty,  therefore, 
does  not  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from 
entering  our  markets  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms.  There  are  two  other  articles  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer — I  mean  stained  paper 
and  pillow  lace.  The  duty  on  the  first 
of  these  articles  was  not  changed  in  1842. 
The  duty  on  stained  paper  is  now  Is.  3-5d. 
per  dozen  yards.  In  1841,  there  were 
Vol.  II. 


imported  13,479  yards,  and  in  1845  there 
were  imported  30,000  yards.  So  that 
there  was  a  progressive  increase, of  the 
foreign  manufacture  in  our  market.  Yet  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  reduce  the  duty  from  ■ 
1«.  3-5d.  to  2d.  Now,  with  regard  to  piUow 
lace,  I  must  obsei-ve  that  this  is  an  article 
which  is  almost  entirely  produced  by  manual 
labour,  and  principally  by  female  labour ; 
and  as  the  article  is  one  of  luxury,  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  can  only  benefit  the 
rich  in  this  country  at  the  e.xpense  of  a 
very  humble  and  helpless  class  of  our 
operatives.  Before  1842,  pillow  lace  was 
subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent ;  but  in 
1842  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  was  reduced 
to  a  duty  of  13/.  2s.  Bd.  per  cent.  In  the 
year  1843,  under  that  altered  duty,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of 
pillow  lace  was  6,486/.,  and  in  1845  it 
was  12,000/.;  and  yet  not  content  with 
that  large  increase,  you  are  now  about  still 
further  to  reduce  that  duty  from  13  to  10 
per  cent.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall 
call  on  your  Lordships  in  Committee  to 
strike  all  these  articles  out  of  the  Bill ; 
but  I  do  say  that  before  your  Lordships 
consent  to  alter  the  duties  on  these  arti- 
cles, you  ought  to  have  an  explanation 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
principle  on  which  they  propose  these  al- 
terations. If  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
can  show  that  under  the  present  law  there 
is  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  competition  in 
these  articles  between  the  foreign  and  the 
home  producer,  and  that  the  home  pro- 
ducer practically  enjoys  a  monopoly,  then 
I  shall  not  for  one  moment  object  to  the 
reduction  or  even  the  repeal  of  these  du- 
ties. But  as  it  appears  that  the  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  is  every  day  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  competition  in  them  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  tho  home  producer 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  brisk 
— I  say  that  your  Lordships  ought  to  receive 
some  explanation  from  Iler  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment before  you  consent  to  sacrifice 
a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  give  a 
further  encouragement  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, which  it  is  obvious  ho  does  not  re- 
quire under  the  present  state  of  things. 
What  are  the  calculations  upon  which  they 
intend  tho  revenue  shall  be  recompensed 
for  these  deficiencies?  I  protest,  my  Lords, 
I  know  not  how  these  wants  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. I  have  thought  it  woidd  bo  moro 
convenient  that  I  should  make  these  ob- 
servations before  going  into  Committee,  in 
order  to  give  my  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  Tfade  an  opportunity  of 
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entering,  if  ho  pleases,  into  an  explanation 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Bill  is  founded;  of  the 
calculations  into  which  they  have  entered ; 
of  the  results  which  thoy  anticipate  from 
the  measure;  and  of  the  reasons  which 
hare  induced  them  to  sacrifice  an  amount 
of  revenue  which  I  doubt  whether  the 
country  can  at  present  safely  afford  to  lose. 

The  Earl  of  DALIiOUSIE  said,  that 
his  noble  Friend  seemed  to  think  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  introduced  that 
measure  as  an  entire  free-trade  measure, 
and  had  at  the  same  time  been  guilty  of 
the  inconsistency  of  recognising  in  the  Bill 
the  principle  of  protection. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  what  he 
had  stated  was  that  there  was  an  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
introducing  a  measure  like  that  in  which 
they  recognised  the  principle  of  protection 
after  they  had  renounced  that  principle  in 
their  Com  BiU. 

The  Eaiil  of  DALIIOUSIE  said,  that 
the  Government  did  not  propose  that 
measure  as  a  measure  departing  alto- 
gether and  at  once  from  protection.  The 
principle  they  desired  to  follow  was  that 
of  removing  from  all  articles  of  food  — 
from  all  articles  of  first  necessity  —  all 
duties  whatsoever ;  while  upon  all  articles 
which  wore  not  of  first  necessity,  but 
whreh  entered  largely  into  the  consump- 
tion of  our  population,  they  were  desirous 
of  reducing  the  duties  as  far  as  considera- 
tions of  revenue  would  allow.  They  did 
not  stop  there;  but  they  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  all  articles  of  general  cloth- 
ing. The  duties  upon  the  articles  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  had  been 
entirely  repealed;  but  the  duties  on  several 
Bmaller  items  had  been  retained,  not  for 
purjioses  of  protecting  the  larger  mannfac- 
turcrs,  but  the  jioorer  classes  of  the  work- 
ing jteoplc.  Further  than  this  the  Govern- 
ment bn<l  had  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  the  duties  not  only  on  all  ma- 

nn  ::oodR,  but  also  on  the  raw  pro- 

duce; and  they  accordingly  had  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  fully  uanufac- 
tur<!d  articles  a  certain  amount,  on  half 
manufactured  articles  a  certain  amount, 
and  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material.  The  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  manufactureil  goods  they  j>roposcd 
to  reduce  to  10  per  cent.,  and  that  on  half 
manufactured  goods  to  5  per  cent.,  while 
they  removed  tlie  whole  impost  from  tlio 
raw  material.  They  did  not  propose  to  throw 
away  at  ouce  the  principle  of  protection  al< 


together;  and  therefore  his  nohlcFricndhad 
no  right  to  accuse  them  of  not  ftdly  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  free  trade,  since  they 
had  never  professed  to  do  so.  But  when 
his  noble  Friend  asked  them  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article,  he  asked  a  ques- 
tion the  answer  to  which  was  so  ob\'ious 
that  it  seemed  strange  it  could  have  been 
asked  by  him.  Was  it  not  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  that  they  should  have  a  cheap, 
and  a  constant,  and  good  supply  of  that 
which  would  keep  them  employed,  without 
entering  into  considerations  of  revenue  on 
this  subject  ?  But  with  respeot  to  articles 
in  a  state  of  half  or  whole  nian\ifaeture, 
he  was  prepared  to  state  that  this  duty  of 
10  or  5  per  cent  was  a  perfectly  just  one, 
and  defensible  on  considerations  of  re- 
venue. The  Government  were  also  asked 
how  they  proposed  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  revenue  likely  to  result  from  the 
carrying  out  of  their  present  proposition  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  the  computed 
loss  to  be  about  l,400,(.»00f.  Now,  ho 
was  not  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  noble  Friend's  figures;  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  in  alluding  to  this 
subject,  had  estimated  the  diminution  of 
revenue  from  these  reductions  at  about 
only  700,000f.  But  his  noble  Friend 
asked  them  how  they  proposed  to  make 
up  this  deficiency?  They  did  not  hold 
out  any  hopes,  or  at  least  they  gave  no 
guarantee,  that  the  revenue  would  be  made 
good;  but  looking  to  the  experience  of  the 
past  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
m  consequence  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  the  stimulus  given  to  its 
commercial  resources,  and  the  j)rogressivc 
improvement  of  its  social  and  manufncttir- 
ing  condition,  the  revenue  would  not  be 
lost  to  the  amount  stated,  but  rather  bo 
increased.  The  large  reductions  of  former 
years,  and  the  increased  amount  of  revenue 
which  followed,  gave  them  every  reason 
to  hope  that  a  similar  result  woidd  again 
follow.  In  the  year  1842  the  entire  of 
the  amount  of  the  Excise  and  Customs 
duties  of  this  country  had  amounted  to 
32,100,000?.;  while  in  1845  they  had 
increased  to  33,400,000?.,  although  during 
that  period  Customs  and  Excise  duties  had 
been  repealed  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  5,100,000?.  The  Government,  of 
course,  could  not  give  a  guarantee  that 
the  revenue  would  be  replace<l;  but  they 
were  fully  justified  from  the  experience 
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of  the  past  iii  expecting  that  it  would 
bo  so.  He  would  then  briefly  refer  to  the 
several  articles  alluded  to  by  his  noble 
Friend.  The  first  two  articles  touched 
upon  were  those  of  butter  and  cheese.  He 
fully  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  noble 
Friend's  statement,  that,  imder  the  exist- 
ing duties,  the  consumption  and  importa- 
tion of  these  two  articles  were  increasing. 
But  the  Government  could  not  profess  to 
act  upon  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  acting,  unless  they  introduced  these 
two  articles  of  butter  and  cheese  into  the 
present  proposition,  seeing  that  they  were 
two  which  entered  so  largely  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  ought  to  be,  therefore,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  reductions  which  were 
intended  for  other  articles  of  a  similar 
Bort.  His  noble  Frieud  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  indeed  other  noble  Lords  who 
thought  and  acted  with  him,  seemed  to 
think  that  the  duties  on  these  two  articles 
were  of  long  standing,  and  that  they  had 
been  imposed  and  should  be  retained  for 
purposes  of  protection.  Now  the  fact  was, 
that  these  duties  were  of  modem  origin, 
having  been  only  recently  imposed.  There 
had  been  no  duty  on  butter  up  to  the  time 
of  the  end  of  the  late  war,  similar  to  that 
which  was  now  imposed  on  it.  On  this 
matter,  then,  they  were  doing  no  more  than 
placing  the  duty  on  the  article  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  formerly  was.  With  re- 
spect, therefore,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  butter  and  cheese,  they  were  doing 
no  more  than  carrying  out  the  principle  by 
which  they  were  regulated  in  the  entire  of 
these  proceedings,  of  reducing  the  duties 
on  such  articles  as  entered  largely  into  the 
eonsnmption  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  that 
too  without  reference  to  the  immediate  re- 
venue which  they  yielded.  His  noble 
Friend  also  had  entered  into  the  case  of 
the  reduction  on  the  import  duties  on  live 
cattle.  But  he  at  the  same  time  said  that 
he  did  not  entertain  any  apprehensions  as 
to  this  going  to  a  dangerous  extent.  On 
this  point,  too,  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Government  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  principle  as  that  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  as  being 
that  on  which  the  whole  measure  of  the 
Government  was  based.  His  noble  Friend 
had  next  taken  the  silk  trado;  but  as  a 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches  was  to 
bring  this  case  specifically  before  them  in 
detail,  he  would  abstain  from  anticipating 
what  might  be  said  on  that  subject.  His 
noble  Friend  laid  stress  upon  the  increas- 


ing imports  of  tliis  article,  and  therefore 
increasing  yearly  additions  to  the  revenue. 
Now  this  was  strictly  correct ;  but  it  did 
Dot  therefore  follow  that  either  the  importa- 
tion or  the  revenue  was  increasing  as  it 
ought,  or  as  it  would  do,  if  there  were  no 
smuggling.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  this  article  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  silk  had  not  been  made  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  question  of  pro- 
tection as  to  that  of  revenue.  The  duty 
was  said  to  be  30  per  cent  universally;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  ranged  from  that  up 
to  about  250  per  cent.  Now  this  was 
an  anomalous  state  of  things.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  that 
House  had  taken  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  they  had  then  recom- 
mended a  duty  of  15  per  cent  to  be  estab- 
lished instead  of  that  then  in  existence. 
To  show,  however,  to  what  an  extent  the 
revenue  of  this  country  was  defrauded  by 
the  system  of  smuggling  carried  on  in  this 
article,  it  would  be  only  suflicient  to  state 
from  authentic  and  official  returns,  that 
from  the  year  1827  to  1843,  the  amount  of 
silk  goods  entered  at  the  Custom-house  of 
France  for  exportation  to  this  country  had 
been  6,332,000  lbs. ;  while  the  amount  en- 
tered here  in  England,  upon  which  duty 
had  been  paid,  was  only  3,100,000  lbs., 
not  one  half  the  amount  that  ought  to  have 
come  in.  These  returns,  he  maintained, 
fully  justified  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  take  with  respect  to 
this  article — to  put  a  fixed  duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  it,  instead  of  that  which  was  for- 
merly placed  on  it.  Ho  had  no  doubt  they 
would  see  in  future  years  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  importation,  to  the 
prevention  of  the  illicit  trade,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  revenue.  His  noble 
Friend,  also,  had  alluded  to  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  timber  from  1842  to  1845;  and 
he  had  accordingly  asked  why  the  duties 
were  proposed  to  be  changed  on  this  ar- 
ticle ?  His  answer  was,  that  the  same 
principle  which  had  been  applied  to  other 
articles  had  been  applied  to  this,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  had  so  much  increased, 
and  become  so  much  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  this  country;  and,  moreover,  it  was  au 
article,  the  consumption  of  which  was 
closely  connected  with  the  consumption  of 
other  articles  which  increased  the  revenue 
largely.  Having  relieved  colonial  tim- 
ber of  all  duty,  they  had  considered  it 
right  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  timber 
to  15s.  a  load.  His  noble  Friend  had  next 
3  C  2 
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alluded  to  the  question  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Now  tbe  Goverumciit  had  never  put  this 
reduction  forward  as  a  measure  colculated 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  jworcr  classes  of  the 
community  ;  thev  had  never  put  it  on 
grounds  either  of  revenue  or  protection. 
It  had  been  done  entirely  on  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  the  princij)le  by  which  they  h^ 
dealt  with  all  other  manufactured  goods, 
as  iron  and  the  like;  and  they  did  not 
think  it  right  to  exclude  manufactured 
leather  from  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  His  noble  Friend  abo  alluded 
to  the  case  of  stained  paper.  Now  this 
grievance  of  the  paper  stainers,  attempt- 
ed  to  be  put  forward  by  his  noble  Friend, 
was  the  weakest  that  ever  was  relied 
on.  At  present  tliere  was  a  duty  of  Is.  a 
square  yard — a  duty  which  he  maintained 
to  be  monstrous.  It  was  said  that  the  ma- 
nufacturer here  had  to  compete  with  the  fo- 
reigner, under  the  disadvantage  of  an  ex- 
cise duty.  Now  the  excise  duty  in  ques- 
tion was  only  about  half  a  farthing  a  square 
yard.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  the 
paper  stainers  in  this  country  should  not 
1)0  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  at  a 
duty  of  2d.  It  was  said  by  the  paper  stainers 
that  they  had  to  labour  under  a  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  the  superior  designs  of 
the  French  manufacturers.  Now  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  tlie  paper  stainers  of 
this  country  should  not  rival  foreigners  in 
design  as  well  as  in  those  qualities  so  essen- 
tial to  superiority;  and  he  anticipated  great 
success  to  result  from  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made  to  establish  schools  of  de- 
sign in  this  country.  The  r  ly  other  ar- 
ticle to  which  tha  noble  Lord  had  alluded 
was  pillow  lace.  The  noble  Lord  said  that 
pillow  lace  was  an  article  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  the  poorer  classes  were  en- 
gaged, and  yet  the  Government  had  pro- 
posed to  reduce  tho  duty.  The  present 
was  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  121.  lOt.,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  10/.,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  employed  might  bo 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  en- 
gaged in  other  branches.  Ho  did  not 
pretend  that  the  present  measure  was 
one  of  complete  free  trade.  It  was  only 
following  up  the  course  which  tho  Go- 
Tcmment  had  been  pursuing  for  the  last 
four  years,  which  was  the  removal  of  all 
duties  on  articles  of  food  and  clothing — 
the  reducing  of  duties  on  articles  that  en- 
tered largely  into  tho  consimiplion  of  the 
])eopU',  more  especially  of  the  [loorer  classes 
— the  taking  off  of  all  duties  whatsoever  on 
raw  materials,  and  the  reducing  of  duties 


on  manufactured  articles  to  as  near  as  pos- 
sible an  ad  valorem  duty  of  1 0  per  cent. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  the  mea- 
sure was  based,  and  it  was  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  say  whether  that  principle  was  sound 
or  not.  AH  he  could  say  was,  that,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  details  of  tho  measure 
would  be  found  to  work  out  that  principle. 

Eabl  stanhope  thought  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  overlooked 
the  real  gist  of  the  question,  which  was 
tho  effect  which  the  former  reductions  iii 
the  Tariff  had  had  on  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  If  their  Lordships- 
would  only  consent  to  hear  evidence  at  the 
bar  upon  that  point,  they  would  learn  that 
the  effect  of  former  reductions  hod  been  to^ 
throw  numerous  bodies  of  industrious  work- 
men out  of  employment,  and  almost  to- 
ruin  them.  It  was  quite  true,  as  the  noblo- 
Earl  had  said,  that  the  measure  was  not 
one  of  complete  free  trade.  It  was  still  a 
measure  of  protection — but  of  diminished 
protection — of  protection  diminished  with- 
out any  just  cause,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  country. 
Upon  that  point  they  were  entitled  to 
every  infoi-mation;  and  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Earl  whether  he  was  will- 
ing to  lay  on  the  Table  copies  of  all  re- 
monstrances received  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  tho  head  of  the  Government, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  against  thc- 
reduction  of  duties  now  proposed  ? 

The  Eakl  of  DALIIOUSIE  could  no« 
answer  for  all  the  remonstrances  sent  to. 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  though  ho 
behoved  thot  the  remonstrances  received 
by  him  had  been  comnmnicatcd  to  tho 
other  Members  of  Government;  but,  with 
regard  to  those  remonstrances  which  ho 
(the  Earl  of  Dalhousic)  had  received,  ho 
was  ready  to  lay  the  whole  of  them  on  their 
Lordships' Tabic;  and  it  would  perhaps  bo 
satisfactory  to  the  noble  Earl  to  know  that, 
it  would  be  an  extremely  small  collection. 

Eakl  STANHOPE  said,  it  would  appear- 
that  whatever  remonstrance  there  might. 
have  been  to  the  Government,  it  was  need- 
less to  attempt  to  petition  that  House  after 
what  they  had  heard  that  night.  Did  ho- 
understand  the  noble  Duke  to  say,  that  not 
a  single  article  of  the  Tariff  could  be  alter- 
ed according  to  the  constitutional  rules  or 
Parliament  ? 

The  Duke  op  WELLINGTON  said,, 
that  their  Lordships  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  altering,  and  could  not  alter,  any 
money  clause  in  a  Money  Bill.  The  pre- 
sent being  a  Money  Bill,  which  specified 
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certain  daties  or  customs,  their  Lordships 
■could  not,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
House,  alter  those  duties  or  customs. 

Earl  STANHOPE  thought  it  would  he 
well  if  they  sent  the  measure  hack  to  the 
Commons,  and  thus  rejected  it.  For  it 
woold  now  be  asked  all  through  the  coun- 
try, "of  what  use  was  the  House  of  Lords? 
Be  would  say  that  the  essential  point  to  ho 
considered  was  the  effect  which  the  mea- 
sure would  have  on  the  industrious  classes. 
A  great  deal  of  hypocritical  pretence  of 
care  for  those  classes  had  been  put  forward 
in  another  place;  hut  he  contended  that  the 
direct  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the 
labouring  classes,  for  which  reduction  no 
compensation  would  be  made  by  any  of  its 
enactments.  He  was  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, because  it  was  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  that  free  trade  which  he 
thought  could  not  he  carried  further  with- 
out danger,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  would, 
he  was  convinced,  lead  to  the  absolute  and 
irremediable  destruction  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  There  was  another  question 
which  he  was  desirous  of  putting  to  the 
noble  Earl  near  him. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  begged 
to  explain.  Their  Lordships,  he  begged 
to  remind  them,  had  uniformly  recognised 
the  principle  of  not  altering  money  clauses 
in  BiJls  of  Supply,  and  that  uniform  prin- 
ciple bad  been  acknowledged  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Bill  which  had  been  lately  under 
di«eussion  in  that  House. 

Earl  STANHOPE  :  What  Bill  ? 
The  DcKE  OP  WELLINGTON  :  The 
Com  Bill;  and  he  begged  also  to  remind 
tlieir  Lordships  that  they  had  for  2U0 
years  recognised  that  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness between  the  two  Houses.  He  would 
further  beg  to  remind  their  Lordships, 
that  the  consequences  of  their  altering 
money  clauses  in  Bills  of  Supply  would  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
country,  and  would  amount,  in  fact,  to  a 
negation  and  a  discontinuance  of  all  the 
business  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  begged  to 
remind  the  noble  Duke  that  he  had  him- 
self voted  with  the  noble  Duke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Com  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  other  House,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  out  in  that  House. 

Eaiil  STANHOPE  resumed:  The  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  was 
(as  we  understood  the  noble  Lord) — in  what 
quarter  hod  the   GoTemmcnt  sought  for 


advice  upion  their  measures  ? — who  were 
the  parties,  not  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, with  whom  they  had  consulted  ? — 
and  what  opinions  had  been  expressed  by 
them  thereon  ? 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
it  certainly  was  rather  amusing  to  hear  the 
noble  Earl  thus  catechising  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  calling 
them  up  one  after  another  to  answer  ques- 
tions. On  all  matters  of  a  public  nature, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  answer  the  noblo 
Lord ;  but  when  he  extended  his  inquiries 
so  far  as  to  ask  who  those  persons  were, 
not  being  Members  of  ller  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— who  those  individuals.other  than 
official,  were — who  had  been  consulted  by 
the  Government,  he  might  have  himself 
known  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety for  any  Member  of  the  Government 
to  answer  him.  It  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  shifting  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  shoulders  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's responsible  advisers  to  those  of 
other  and  inferior  persons,  who  were  alto- 
getherirresponsible.  The  measures  brought 
in  by  the  Government  had  been  proposed 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  after  a  long 
and  anxious  investigation,  and  much  in- 
quiry. They  pressed  them  forward  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  upon  their 
own  responsibility  they  were  now  offered 
to  their  Lordships'  consideration. 

Earl  STANHOPE  only  wished  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Goverimieut 
had  taken  the  opinion  of  any  impartial, 
intelligent,  and  well-informed  persons  as 
to  these  measures  ?  The  late  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  in  the  habit  during  the  war  of 
consulting  every  day  an  eminent  capitalist. 
But  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  about  this  Bill 
any  more  than  the  Com  Bill,  such  a  strange 
conversion  of  opiuion  had  taken  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Their  Lordships 
must  take  the  consequences.  There  would 
be  a  general  reaction  of  public  opinion; 
the  principle  of  free  trade  would  become 
odious  even  among  the  manufacturers;  and 
they  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  solicit 
Parliament  to  restore  that  system  of  pro- 
tection under  which  the  country  had  so 
long  flourished,  and  had  acquired  such 
prosperity. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  must  say,  that 
judjjing  from  experience,  if  eminent  mer- 
chants jiad  been  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
the  result  would  have  been  but  a  collec- 
tion of  contradictory  opinions.  When  the 
Tariff  of  1842  was  framed,  he  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  oc- 
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cupiod  for  many  wooks  in  hearing  tlio  re- 
presentations of  parties  upon  various  points; 
and  some  of  tbc  results  in  those  instances 
would  show  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Stanhope)  might  well  doulit  the  accuracy 
of  his  views.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
pecting to  be  ruined  were  the  glovers  of 
Worcester  and  Yeovil  ;  and  ho  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon)  in  vain  told  the  deputation  from 
that  body,  that  they  wero  chiefly  injured 
by  the  then  high  duty,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  smuggling,  the  truth 
being  that  the  only  way  to  beat  the  smug- 
gler WM  to  make  the  trade  unprofitable 
to  him  ;  however,  the  duty  was  lowered, 
and  in  two  or  three  months  one  of 
that  very  party  came  to  him  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  over  to  France,  and  found 
upon  thorough  inquiry  that  they  had  been 
quite  wrong.  Then  there  were  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  Irish  provision  trade, 
one  of  whom  was  overheard  to  say  as  he 
left  the  office,  "  I  wonder  how  the  devil 
those  two  gentlemen  could  know  so  much 
about  salt  jtork?"  The  Tariff  certainly 
did  that  trade  no  harm.  So  with  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade :  the  experiment  was  said 
to  be  a  dangerous  one ;  but  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  boots  that  came  in  last  year  was 
14,000  pairs — a  quantity  that  practically 
made  no  difference :  there  was  not  less 
leather  used  here  in  the  manufacture. 
Then  there  was  the  milling  interest :  they 
wanted  the  duty  on  flour  increased  ;  but,  if 
they  were  ruined,  it  must  have  hcen  in  years 
when  there  was  little  or  no  flour  imported 
at  all.  Therefore,  his  (the  Earl  of  Ri- 
pon's)  experience  had  led  him  to  receive 
with  great  doubt  all  these  prophecies  of 
ruin.  If  all  such  prophecies  made  since 
he  had  lK!en  in  office  had  been  fulfilled, 
there  woiJd  not  be  a  single  branch  of  na- 
tional industry  that  would  not  have  been 
ruined. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  the  House 
had  a  right  to  hoar  something  from  the 
Qovcmment  upon  a  subject  to  which  the 
noblo  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
alluded — the  connexion  of  the  present  mea- 
sures with  the  question  of  finance — in  what 
condition  they  expected  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  be  placed  when  their  meMOm 
should  be  carried  ?  Were  they  prepared 
to  say  that  after  carrying  those  measures, 
they  anticipated  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  pro])crty  tax?  In  diminish- 
ing to  such  an  extent  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  country,  was  not  Parliament  making 
it  a  mottcr  of  inevitable  necessity  that  that 
heavy  burden,  for  the  first  time  imposed  in 


a  period  of  peace— imposed  nttder  an  exi- 
gency of  circumstances,  and  somewhat  in 
consideration  nf  existinc  difficidtics,  and  for 
a  definite  period,  could  not  be  removed  at 
the  time  s])ecified  ?  He  was  not  saying 
tliat  it  might  not  be  wise  and  just  to  con- 
tinue it;  but  let  the  fact  be  understood;  let 
it  be  known  that  in  gaining  a  great  com- 
mercial good,  they  were  entailing  financial 
difficulties  upon  themselves.  There  was 
but  a  surplus  of  70,000/.,  and  that  was 
shown  only  by  altering  the  mode  of  taking 
the  Estimates,  and  estimating  the  expendi- 
ture in  some  cases,  not  for  the  whole  of 
the  year,  but  for  a  portion  only.  The  in- 
creased consumption  had  been  something 
of  an  equivalent  for  the  revenue  sacrificed 
in  the  reduction  of  duties:  but  only  a  quack 
could  connect  this  large  increase  of  con- 
sumption exclusively  with  that  reduction; 
it  was  to  be  traced  to  the  cnonnous  acti- 
vity in  trade  ;  the  enormous  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and 
unless  we  could  rely  upon  that  as  a  conti- 
nuing cause,  it  was  clear  tliat,  with  tho 
present  surplus,  we  could  not  expect  »n 
easy  state  of  the  finances.  In  short,  with 
the  reductions  now  making,  there  seemed 
no  escape  from  a  continuance  of  the  pro- 
perty tax.  He  confessed  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  these  principles  of  free  trade 
carried  out  as  rapidly  and  as  fiilly  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit;  and  he  grieved 
that  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Stan- 
ley), with  his  great  ability  and  authority, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  position  taken  by  his  noblo 
Friend  might  weaken  his  own  power,  but 
it  could  not  impede  the  course  of  commer- 
cial freedom.  His  noble  Friend  hod  said, 
that  repealing  the  duties  on  raw  materials, 
whilst  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  tho  nio- 
nufaetured  produce  was  maintained,  in- 
volved the  principle  of  ])rotection.  That 
was  a  great  fallacy.  Their  Lordships  wero 
bound  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  becansc,  if  a  duty  was  taken  on  the 
raw  material,  a  duty  was  then  laid  on  in 
tho  first  instance,  which  became  aggra- 
vated as  the  article  passed  through  all 
its  various  stages  of  manufacture ;  and  tho 
amount  received  by  the  Exchequer  fell 
infinitely  below  the  amount  paid  by  tho 
public.  That  was  a  reason  for  a  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  wholly  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  any  consideration  of 
protection;  and  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  was  besides  only  a  matter  of 
justice  to  our  manufacturers,  who  exported 
the  article  in  a  manufactured  state.     Tho 
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manufacturers  of  this  country  required  no 
protection,  and  demanded  none.  Ilis  no- 
ble Friend  had,  on  a  former  occasion  ad- 
verted to  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Ashworth 
and  Greg,  who  he  observed  had  told  a 
Committee  that  they  would  be  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  America.  That  was 
true;  but  what  did  Mr.  Ash  worth  add? 
lie  said  that  ho  was  not  afraid  of  tlie  Ame- 
ricans in  any  market  of  the  world;  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  position  or  skill 
of  British  manufacturers  to  make  them 
afraid  of  any  competition ;  the  British  ma- 
nufacturer had  the  advantage  of  railways, 
canals,  coal,  iron,  skill,  industry,  and  of 
ever}-  clement  necessary  to  mako  cheap 
goods,  and  he  might  rather  challcngo  com- 
]>etition  than  otherwise.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Greg  was  equally  conclusive :  he  said 
that  America,  from  her  water  power,  might 
upon  her  own  soil  beat  the  British  manu- 
facturers in  some  articles;  but  when  the 
capital  and  skill  of  the  British  manufac- 
turers came  into  operation  with  respect  to 
the  finer  goods,  they  might  then  beat 
America  in  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  in  her  own  markets  likewise,  if  she 
only  opened  her  ports.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  (Lord  Monteagle)  thought 
it  was  most  extraordinary  that  the  cvidouco 
of  these  gentlemen  should  bo  appealed  to 
as  establishing  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer would  be  under  a  free  system  of 
trade  beaten  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  faults  in  this  Tariff — some  very  ab- 
surd discriminations  kept  up  between  co- 
lonial trade  and  foreign  trade  ;  but 
all  the  advances  made  in  tlie  direction 
of  freedom  of  commerce,  only  proved 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  onward  stea- 
dily and  equally.  When  they  repealed 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  machinery,  in 
respect  to  which  this  country  was  pre- 
eminent, and  when  by  so  doing  they  ex- 
posed the  British  manufacturers  to  a  more 
active  competition  on  the  part  of  their 
foreign  rivals,  such  a  step  involved  in  its 
consequences  everything  else  that  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  relaxation  of  duties. 
He  concurred  in  what  bad  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Dalhousie)  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  checking  and  preventing 
smuggling,  whatever  amount  of  vigilance 
miglit  be  used,  so  long  as  they  held  out 
to  the  smuggler  the  inducement  of  high 
duties.  When,  with  respect  to  spirits, 
for  instance,  they  imposed  a  duty  of  22<. 
a  gallon  on  an  article  not  worth  much  more 
than  3(.  a  gallon,  could  they  hope  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  ?  It  was  said,  that  by  this 


Tariif  they  were  asked  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  luxuries,  such  as  carnages,  <kc.  But 
it  was  not  a  fair  and  just  representation  of 
the  case  to  state  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
as  a  mere  benefit  to  the  consumer,  for 
whom  the  foreign  article  was  imported. 
How  was  that  article  paid  for  ?  By  British 
labour,  which  had  been  employed  on  every 
bale  of  goods  and  on  every  portion  of 
British  manufactures  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  for  the  foreign  article.  Any  at- 
tempt to  talk  of  these  luxuries  of  the  rich 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  labour  of 
the  poor,  was  just  one  of  those  fallacies 
which  might  answer  very  well  in  poetry,  or 
provoke  a  cheer  when  sympathy  was  ap- 
pealed to;  but  which,  when  the  real  ma- 
terial interests  of  mankind  were  gravely 
and  seriously  considered,  must  go  for  no- 
thing. It  was  by  labour  that  those  luxu- 
ries were  purchased,  aud  that  labour  pro- 
cured wages  for  our  countrymen. 

The  Marql'ess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  stated  certain  things  as  the 
result  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
problematical.  He  could  state,  that  when 
the  Tariff  was  altered  in  1842,  American 
provisions  were  used  by  several  of  the  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool  for  provisioning  their 
ships.  By  way  of  experiment,  they  were 
used  for  short  voyages;  but  it  was  found 
they  did  not  keep,  and  the  crews  returned 
in  a  wretched  state  for  want  of  provisions. 
What  did  the  sliipowners  then  do  ?  They 
sent  out  Irish  curers  to  America,  and  the 
American  provisions  were  now  cured  in 
the  same  manner  as  Jrish  provisions,  and 
were  very  generally  adopted  for  sliips ; 
and,  until  Irish  provisions  could  be  ob- 
tained at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  American, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  the  latter  would 
continue  to  be  used.  The  milling  trade 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  had  also 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  operation 
of  the  Tariff.  He  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  they  diminished  the  re- 
venue derived  from  duties,  they  must  re- 
sort to  direct  taxation;  but  did  their  Lord- 
ships believe  that,  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, considering  also  the  war  wliich  would 
be  commenced  throughout  the  country 
against  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  they 
could  afford  to  reUnquish  the  revenue  ac- 
cruing from  protective  duties  ?  Those  du- 
ties, in  his  opinion,  had  not  only  been  most 
effectual  in  producing  a  good  revenue,  but 
also  in  affording  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  British  iudu.stry.  lie  conceived 
that  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vcmmcnt  were  tending  Tory  materially  to 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and 
would  bo  injurious  to  its  best  interests; 
and  on  these  grounds  ho  objected  to  the 
present  Bill. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  diminution  of  revenue  occa- 
sioned by  the  reductions  of  duty  proposed 
by  the  Government  would  bo  mode  up  by 
the  increased  importation  and  consumption 
of  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  was  to 
be  reduced.  He  had  not  objected  to  the 
Tariff  of  1842;  but  the  experiment  then 
tried  had  not  been  attended  with  very  fa- 
rourable  results  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creased importations  anticipated  from  a 
reduction  of  duties.  It  was  true  that  there 
had  been  an  increase,  but  that  increase 
had  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease under  the  old  Tariff.  He  took  from 
the  Parliamentary  returns  the  following 
facts  : — Our  exports  were,  on  an  average  of 
the  five  years  preceding  1 836, 203,000,000; 
1841,  250,000,000 ;  1846,  268,000,000. 
So  that  the  increase  of  five  years,  under 
the  old  Tariff,  was  47,000,000;  under  the 
new,  only  18,000,000.  Again,  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  averaged 
20  per  cent  on  manufactures;  now  10  per 
cent  was  the  average  proposed,  although 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  had  re- 
commended 20  per  cent,  as  calculated  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  would  cause 
80  great  a  reduction  in  the  revenue,  that 
an  income  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  a  period  of  war,  would  be  ren- 
dered indispensable  in  this  country  during 
a  time  of  peace,  lie  believed — though  he 
hoped  ho  might  be  mistaken — that  the 
theory  of  perpetual  and  unwcaritnl  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  ujwn  which  so  much 
reliance  Imd  been  placed,  was  entirely  fal- 
lacious, lie  did  not  concur  in  the  broad 
and  general  principle — that  discovery  which 
scerae<l  to  have  Iteen  ma<le  in  the  pre- 
sent generatiiin — that  free-trade  principles 
ought  to  lie  indiseriiiiinntely  applied.  He 
considered  that  they  might  l>e  fatal  to  the 
induBtry  of  this  country,  ond  that  our  po- 
licy might  not  be  reciprocated  by  other 
nations,  lie  considered  tliat  the  only  jus- 
tification for  the  re<luctioii  of  duties  was 
when  they  arrived  at  such  a  ]ioint  that  the 
smuggler  eamo  in  and  deprivtsl  the  State 
of  its  revenue  ;  for  he  thought  it  far  better 
that  the  duty  should  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  public  shoidd  obtain  tho  advantagpc, 
than  that  it  should  l>c  gained  by  tho  smug- 
gler.   He  could  not  conceive    on  what 


ground  it  was  not  considered  good  policy 
to  raise  a  revenue  upon  French  cambrics  or 
any  other  article,  so  long  as  they  could 
keep  the  smuggler  out  of  the  market ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  tho 
extensive  smuggling  which  had  recently 
taken  place  had  been  carrie<l  on  with  tho 
connivance  of  our  Custom-house  officers. 

The  Order  of  tho  Day  for  going  into 
Committee,  read. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

On  Clause  2, 

Lord  STANLEY  said:  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  have  so  recently  stated  on  this  sul>- 
ject,  but  1  shall  content  myself  with  stat- 
ing that  this  proposed  reduction  of  tho 
duties  on  foreign  timber  appears  to  me  to 
be  absolutel}'  throwing  away  a  consider- 
able portion  of  revenue.  The  duties  were 
reduced  within  the  last  three,  j'ears  from 
55s.  to  25s.  per  load  ;  and  colonial  timber 
was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  mere 
nominal  amount,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
avowedly  declared  in  1842,  of  keeping  up 
some  relation  between  foreign  and  colonial 
timber.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  consumption  of  colonial  timber  has  in- 
creased in  a  very  slight  degree,  that  of 
foreign  timber  has  increased  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  700,000  loads  to 
1,700,000  loads  in  last  year;  and  now 
the  House  is  asked  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenue  to  sacrifice,  upon  the  article  of 
foreign  timber,  400,000/.  out  of  the  mil- 
lion which  is  now  brought  in.  He  thought 
that  no  serious  injury  would  be  done  to 
any  one,  but  great  good  to  the  nation, 
and  therefore  ho  would  move  that  this 
clause  be  omitted. 

The  Eari,  op  DALHOUSIE  said,  tho 
noble  Lord  was  under  a  niisiipprehension 
as  to  the  increased  import  of  foreign  tim- 
ber as  compared  with  (.'annda  timber.  If  he 
would  look  to  the  I'a|>ors  on  the  Table,  ho 
would  find  that  of  hewn  timber  there  was 
imported  from  the  Baltic  in  1841,  130,000 
loa<ls;  in  1842,  ](»8,01K)  loads;  and  in 
184.5.  282.000  loads.  Of  deals,  in  1843, 
229,000  looda  ;  and  in  1845,  342,000 
loads.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reference  to 
the  accounts  of  the  imports  of  colonial  tim- 
ber would  show  that  in  1841  the  import 
was  619.000  loads;  in  1842,  418,000 
loads;  and  in  1845,  797,000  loads.  Of 
deols  there  were  imported,  in  1842, 
170,0(10  loads;  and  in  1845,  498,000 
loads.  He  could  not,  therefore,  under- 
stand how  the  noblo  Lord  could  sny  that 
there  had  not  been  relatively  an  increase 
in  the  import  of  colonial  timber.  With 
regard  to  tho  motives  which  hod  induced 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  this 
reduction  of  duty,  he  would  not  fatigue 
their  Lordships  by  going  into  the  argu- 
ments he  had  before  urged.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  the  increased  import  of 
foreign  timber  did  not  prevent  the  in- 
creased import  of  colonial  timber  ;  and  as 
regarded  the  revenue,  all  experience  in  si- 
milar cases  led  to  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
standing the  reductions,  the  increased 
consumption  would  ultimately  produce  at 
least  as  much  revenue  as  was  received 
before  the  change. 

Earl  STANHOPE  observed  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  said  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
600,000?.  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the 
reduction  of  these  duties. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he 
had  already  admitted  the  loss  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  but  the  consumer  had  received  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  the 
reduction  of  duty  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  agricultural  interest. 

On  Question,  that  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill : — Contents  54  ;  Not- 
Contents  52  :  Majority  2. 

On  Clause  6  being  put. 

The  D0KE  OF  RICHMOND  rose  and 
said  :  My  Lords,  after  what  has  occurred 
this  evening — after  the  manner  in  which 
the  petition  of  the  silk  weavers  has  been 
treated — after  calling  in  pro.xies  to  vote 
on  that  important  question — I  cannot  think 
of  proceeding  with  a  clause  to-night  which 
so  materially  involves  the  welfare  of  the 
silk  trade.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  pro- 
ceeding further  with  this  clause  to-night. 
1  do  not  think  I  am  very  unreasonable  in 
asking  your  Lordships^  to  postpone  the 
discussion  upon  this  clause.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  prepare  the  case  which  I  could  wish 
to  lay  before  your  Lordships  this  evening. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  clause. 

The  Committee  then  went  through  the 
Bill  as  far  as  the  Table  of  Duties. 

House  resumed,  and  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1846. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILI^COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
again  in  Committee  read.  House  in  Com- 
mitter accordingly.     On  the  schedule  of 


articles  from-which  the  duties  are  to  be  re- 
moved, or  reduced,  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  rose  to 
move,  that  the  articles  of  Butter  and  Cheese 
be  struck  out  of  the  hst.  They  were  im- 
portant articles;  and  to  remove  them  from 
the  operation  of  this  Bill,  would  be  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  poorer  classes  of  their  fel- 
low subjects.  In  Ireland  a  large  popula- 
tion was  dependent  upon  the  produce  of 
small  plots  of  ground;  and  if  they  could 
judge  from  the  immense  importation  of  the 
article  of  butter,  a  large  number  of  persons 
must  be  dependent  upon,  or  at  least  receive 
great  assistance  from,  the  sale  of  that  ar- 
ticle. This  was  one  of  the  articles  the 
duty  on  which  was  not  altered  in  1847;  but 
it  was  now  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  one 
half,  from  21*.  to  I0«.  The  importation 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,000,000  cwts. 
of  butter  at  an  average  of  80«.per  cwt. ;  and 
they  were  about  to  take  off  \0s.  per  cwt. 
in  the  duty.  What  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment ?  To  lower  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer — that 
was  their  avowed  object;  but  in  regard  to 
this  article,  the  reduction  in  price  would  bo 
so  very  minute,  that  it  would  be  felt  by  no 
one;  whilst  the  remission  of  \0s.  duty  would 
take  from  the  poor  persons  to  whom  he 
had  alluded  in  Ireland  500,000/.  a  year. 
Let  them  also  look  at  the  revenue  which  it 
produced:  this  article  of  butter  produced  a 
revenue  in  1843  of  151,903/.;  in  1844,  of 
186,667/.,  and  in  1845  of  247,604/.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  duty  could 
not  be  such  as  to  restrict  the  consumption 
of  the  article,  because  the  revenue  in  those 
three  years  had  nearly  doubled.  There- 
fore, in  a  financial  point  of  view  alone,  this 
remission  of  duty  seemed  quite  absurd. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  understand  matters 
of  finance;  but  he  thought  that  the  simple 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  questions  was 
to  consider  whether  the  revenue  was  gain- 
ing advantage  by  the  duty,  and  whether 
the  public  consumption  was  not  restricted 
by  it;  if  the  revenue  gained  and  the  public 
did  not  lose,  it  seemed  a  peculiar  case  for 
the  continuance  of  the  duty.  He  thought 
it  therefore  most  essential  that  noble 
Lords,  as  protectors  of  the  poorer  classes, 
should  refuse  to  sanction  this  alteration. 
There  was  no  reason  for  it.  No  case  what- 
ever had  been  made  out  for  the  reduction 
of  that  particular  duty.  He  would  now 
take  the  case  of  cheese,  produced  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  article  produced  a  reve- 
nue, in  1843,  of  91,656/.;   in  1844,  of 
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117,2721.;  and  in  1846,  of  141,818/.  So 
that,  taking  tlie  aggreghte  revenue  pro- 
duced by  both  articles,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  lie  re- 
garded these  two  articles  ns  important,  as 
a  satnple  of  articles  producing  a  great  and 
increasing  revenue,  and  affording  a  most 
beneficial  protection  to  the  poorer  classes, 
which,  therefore,  of  aU  articles,  ought  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  retained  in  the  sche- 
dule to  this  Bill.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  articles  of  butter  and 
cheese  should  be  omitted  from  the  sche- 
dule. 

The  Eakl  of  DALHOUSIB  said,  that 
he  would  not  contradict  the  statements  of 
the  noble  Earl,  but  would  admit  that  if,  in 
framing  this  Tariff,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  had  the  revenue  only  in  consider- 
ation, these  might  have  been  proper  arti- 
cles to  omit;  but  they  did  not  frame  the 
schedule  upon  a  consideration  of  revenue 
alone,  and  on  precisely  the  same  grounds 
on  which  the  noble  Earl  moved  their  omis- 
sion, bethought  they  ought  to  be  retained, 
namely,  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  the  removal 
of  the  duty  would  not  sensibly  lower  the 
price  to  the  consumer;  then  if  that  were 
so,  how  could  it  injure  the  poor  fanner, 
the  producer  ?  The  one  observation  an- 
swered the  other.  For  his  own  part,  he 
believed  that  advantage  to  the  consumer 
would  result  fi-om  the  measure;  but,  con- 
sistently with  that  he  thought  that  no  in- 
jury would  l>o  inffictcd  on  the  producer. 
It  was  true  that  the  importation  was  large; 
but  when  put  side  by  side  with  the  large 
produce  or  the  three  kingdoms,  it  was  as 
nothing;  it  was  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
Besides,  the  introduction  had  always  taken 
place  at  a  time  when  it  would  not  be  inju- 
rious to  the  producer;  the  intrwluction  had 
taken  place  only  when  a  strong  demand 
had  arisen,  and  in  the  years  when  the 
largest  i)ric('s  had  bwn  obtained  for  the  ar- 
ticle. Nothing  but  high  prices  would  in- 
duce the  producers  to  send  it  over.  Ho 
would  in  Hnp]>nrt  of  that  statement  mention 
to  the  Houcc  the  prices  of  Irish  butter,  in 
the  Belfast  market,  in  several  years,  and 
the  amount  of  imirartation  in  the  samo 
years.  In  1840,  flic  jiricc  was  n.3«.  (id.  to 
97».  4d.;  the  importation  2."i2,(H»0  cwt. 
In  1841,  the  price  97f.  to  90*.;  the  im- 
portation, 277,000  cwt.  In  1842,  the 
price  8.'?».;  the  importation,  l75,(KX1cwt. 
In  1843,  the  price  76*.  to  79».i  the  im- 
jwrtetion,  1 5 1  ,*X)0  cwt. ;  and  in  1844,  the 
price    77«.    t«    79«. ;     the    importation, 


185,000  ewt.  With  respect  to  cheeaa, 
precisely  the  same  result  appeared.  In 
1841,  the  price  of  Cheshire  cheese  wa» 
54«.  to  68*.;  the  importation,  270,000 
cwt.  In  1842,  the  price  40«.;  the  import- 
ation, 201,000  cwt.  In  1843,  the  price 
46«.;  the  importation,  179,000  cwt.;  and, 
in  1844,  the  price  52*.;  the  iui])ortation, 
215,000  cwt.  He  was  justified,  therefore, 
in  saying  that  the  importation  did  not  oc- 
cur at  the  times  when  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  producer;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
the  importation  depended  on  the  demand 
in  the  great  towns  and  ports;  and  when, 
consequently,  in  the  great  towns  and  ports 
the  ]>rice  of  the  article  was  high.  Believ- 
ing that  20«.  was  far  too  high  a  duty  to  be 
maintained  on  these  articles,  and  recollect- 
ing that  a  short  time  after  the  war,  the 
duty  was  not  20«.  but  2s.  6d.,  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  now  to  reduce  it  to  10«., 
and  he  hoi>ed  their  Lordships  would  not  re- 
ject the  projKtsal. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  his  noblo 
Friend  had  argued  the  case  with  his  usual 
ingenuity  ;  but  he  was  in  this  dilemma, 
from  which  he  could  not  escape — either 
the  price  would  be  considerably  reduced — 
and  then  the  poor  Irish  producer  would  bo 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  of 
cwts.  now  imported  from  Ireland — or  there 
would  be  no  reduction  of  price  (which  was 
the  position  the  noble  Earl  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  argue),  and  then  the  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  gratuitously  put- 
ting into  the  ])ocket  of  the  foreign  producer 
about  427,000i.  a  year  out  of  their  reve- 
nue. It  was  true,  that  as  compared  witli 
the  largo  consumption  of  tlic  whoh;  coun- 
try, the  importation  was  not  large  enough 
to  affect  the  price  of  the  article  througliout 
the  whole  country;  but  then  the  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  the  producer  of  foreign 
butter  would  put  into  his  pocket  the  amount 
which  their  own  revenue  lost. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  explained 
that  he  had  not  said  that  the  price  would 
not  fall;  but  taking  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Hardwickc),  ho  had  said, 
thot  if  it  would  not  fall,  the  Irish  producer 
would  not  suffer. 

The  House  then  divided: — Contents  33; 
Non-Contents  50  :  Majority  17. 

The  articles  were  accordingly  retained  in 
the  schedule. 

On  the  item  for  the  reduction  of  Hops 
being  rea<l. 

The  Di'KR  OF  RICHMOND  argued  that 
this  Tariff  would  impose  great  hardship 
upon  the  English  grower  of  hops.     Largo 
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capital  had  been  invested  in  hop  grounds, 
and  as  no  doubt  the  hackneyed  argument 
would  be  used,  that  the  reductions  of 
duty  previously  made,  had  not  occa- 
sioned any  large  importation,  the  re- 
ply to  it  was,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  in 
the  case  of  hops  that  any  large  importa- 
tion could  have  taken  place,  because  it 
took  three  years  before  a  good  crop  of  hops 
could  be  produced,  and  as  yet,  therefore, 
the  foreign  grower  had  not  had  time  to 
come  into  the  English  market.  Howe»-er, 
last  year,  samples  had  been  brought  here, 
and  but  for  the  duty  would  have  been  sold. 
The  excise  duty  on  hops  was  ]9».  7d.  per 
cwt.,  and  the  tithes,  as  fixed  by  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  were  no  less  than  17 s. 
per  acre.  It  was  true  that  foreign  hops 
would  pay  the  same  duty,  but  they  would 
not  pay  tithes;  and  in  a  parish  in  Sussex 
the  tithe  was  3,000?.  a  year.  Besides, 
the  actual  e-xponses  of  cultivation  in  Eng- 
land were  42/.  an  acre;  that  was  the 
amount  at  which  they  could  cultivate  an 
acre  of  hops  in  Kent  and  Sussex;  and  yet 
they  were  about  to  call  on  them,  the 
Kentish  and  Sussex  growers,  whose  actual 
expenses  were  421.  an  acre,  to  compete 
with  the  growers  in  Austria,  who  produced 
hops  at  a  cost  of  8i.  per  acre.  How  could 
they  compete  with  the  foreigner  under 
these  circumstances  ?  It  was  a  strong  case 
in  that  view;  but  he  would  rather  put  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  enormous  employment 
which  it  gave  to  the  labouring  classes.  In 
Kent  there  were  23,000  acres  of  hop  plant- 
ation, in  which  capital  to  the  amount  of 
2,(X)0,000i.  was  sunk,  and  upon  which  ad- 
ditional ca])ital  to  the  amount  of  900,000?. 
was  annually  expended  in  cultivation.  A 
large  and  increasing  labouring  population 
was  comfortably  supported  by  moans  of 
these  plantations;  for  the  sum  paid  an- 
nually for  manual  labour  was  230,000/., 
which  exceeded  the  usual  amount  for  the 
same  number  of  acres  by  160,000/.  Under 
that  state  of  things  a  large  population  hod 
grown  up,  because  that  branch  of  agricul- 
ture found  them  constant  employment; 
and  now  'they  were  about,  not  only  to 
cripple  the  resources  of  those  domestic 
producers,  but  to  leave  them  burdened 
with  BO  largo  an  amount  of  population 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  employ  it 
in  other  ways.  And  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  this  remission  of  duty  :  it  could 
not  be  the  object  of  the  Government  to  be- 
nefit the  consumer,  for  it  woidd  make  no 
difTerence  in  the  price  of  beer;  for,  if  they 
wanted  cheaper  hops,  they  had  only   to 


take  off  the  excise  duties,  and  he  would 
answer  for  it  that  hops  would  soon  bo 
cheaper.  What,  then,  did  they  propose 
to  do  with  that  large  population  ?  Were 
they  going  to  drive  them  all  into  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  or  compel  them  to 
emigrate  into  a  foreign  land,  and  leave 
their  native  parishes,  in  which  they  had 
hoped  to  pass  their  lives  ?  It  might  bo 
said  that  the  House  had  already  shown  its 
determination  not  to  alter  this  measure  in 
any  respect;  but  he  nevertheless  wished 
the  House  and  the  public  to  know  how  the 
case  really  stood.  Upon  what  principle 
this  article  had  been  introduced,  he  knew 
not;  the  Prime  Minister  disliked  protection 
to  land,  though  to  cotton  goods  made  up 
he  was  willing  enough  to  grant  protection; 
and  that  was  the  only  reason  he  could  con- 
ceive for  the  introduction  of  hops  into  this 
schedule.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  every 
clerk  in  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  told 
to  write  down  some  article,  all  of  which 
had  been  put  into  a  hat,  and  then  drawn 
out  promiscuously  by  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Eabl  of  DALHOUSIB  begged  to 
thank  his  noble  Friend  for  the  credit  ho 
gave  him  in  regard  to  the  framing  of  this 
schedule;  he  felt  complimented  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Duke  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  accomplished.  But 
the  noble  Duke  had  asked  what  they  meant 
to  do  with  the  large  population  dependent 
on  hop  plantations;  whether  they  were  all 
to  be  sent  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  how  those  who  had  to  j)ay  42/.  per 
acre  in  the  first  instance,  ond  afterwards 
other  heavy  charges,  could  compete  with 
those  who  had  only  to  pay  8/.  an  acre  ? 
Now  he  had  before  stated  that  upon  data 
such  as  that  relating  only  to  the  cost  of 
production,  without  data  as  to  the  other 
charges  of  transit  and  so  forth,  it  was  im- 
possible to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the 
result  of  such  a  measure;  but  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  his  noble  Friend  that  the 
duty  was  too  much  reduced  by  this  Bill,  he 
had  expected  to  find  the  only  complaint 
made  that  this  was  one  of  those  anomalous 
cases  in  which  they  had  left  the  duty  too 
high.  He  would  not  use  the  argiunent 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  hops  had  lii- 
therto  been  inconsiderable;  the  admission 
had  been  small,  but  the  reason  was,  that 
the  duty  had  been  as  nearly  prohibitory  as 
possible.  Wm  there  any  groun3  for  the 
apprehensions  of  the  noble  Duke  ?  It  had 
been  stated  elsewhere,  that  hops  could  bo 
brought  from  Belgium  at  6/.  per  cwt. ;  it 
would  then  have   to  pay,   not  only  the 
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excise  duty,  but  tho  duty  of  21.  5*.  im- 
poBod  by  this  Bill:  bo  that  a  protection  of 
upwards  of  60  per  cent,  would  be  left  to 
the  home  grower,  and  he  thought  it  im- 
possible to  contend  that  GO  per  cent,  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection. 

The  Eabl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that  it 
was  a  most  inconsistont  thing  on  the  part 
of  tho  Government  that  the  excise  duty 
should  continue  at  all,  if  they  meant  to 
carry  out  their  own  principles.  One  of 
their  first  provisions  should  have  been  to 
take  off  the  excise  duty  upon  hops,  which 
were  the  only  instance  of  a  growing  crop 
subject  to  duty.  If  they  did  so,  the  re- 
venue would  suffer,  it  was  true;  but  they 
were  destroying  their  revenue  by  every 
reduction  of  duty  upon  all  tho  articles  of 
the  Tariff. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 
would  not  divide  tlic  House,  but  begged 
only  to  add  that  a  great  many  plantations 
hail  been  established  on  the  faith  of  the 
existing  law;  and  he  wished  their  Lord- 
ships to  consider  what  large  sums  of 
money  were  spent  upon  those  plantations 
for  the  manual  labour  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; the  hop  picking  was  like  a  second 
harvest,  it  enabled  many  poor  persons  to 
live  in  comfort,  to  save  money,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  old  age.  Tho  noble  Earl 
had  said,  that  tho  data  which  he  had  fur- 
nished were  not  sufficient  to  enable  any 
one  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  result 
of  the  measure;  but  before  a  Government 
came  and  asked  Parliament  to  alter  a  law, 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  prepared  to  state 
what  would  bo  the  result  of  the  alteration. 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  hearing  evidence  upon  these  subjects  be- 
fore they  decided  them. 

Loiin  ASHBURTON  said,  that  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  tho  defence  of  the  noblo 
Earl  was,  that  this  remission  of  duty  would 
be  inoperative  so  far  as  the  admission  of 
foreign  hops  was  concerned — that  the  duty 
left  would  bo  a  complete  bar  against  im- 
portation: ho  (Lord  Ashburton)  a.ssumed, 
therefore,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  let  tho 
foreign  grower  of  hops  into  competition 
'  with  our  own  grower;  l»it  if  so,  why  had 
they  made  any  alteration  ?  Why  make  tho 
experiment  at  all  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
tho  whole  scope  of  arguments  <lirected  in 
favour  of  the  intended  reduction  of  duty, 
was  to  t?y  how  far  such  reduction  could 
go. 

The  Eakl  of  DALHOUSIE  denied  ho 
ha<l  said  that  the  duty  retained  would  bo 
prohibitory,  but  that  ho  thought  a  duty  of 


60  per  cent.,  in  point  of  fact  yet  payable  by 
tho  foreign  grower,  was  sufficient  to  im- 
pose for  protection. 

LoKD  COLCHESTER  remarked,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hops  would 
not  only  affect  the  hop  grower,  but  tho 
grower  of  hop  poles.  A  great  deal  of  un- 
derwood was  grown  for  this  puqwse  in 
Sussex,  and  much  employment  was  furnish- 
ed from  this  source  to  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation at  a  period  of  the  year  whoa 
agricultural  operations  were  generally  sus- 
pended. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  that  independ- 
ently of  other  considerations,  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  the  hop  growth  should  bo 
taken  into  consideration.  To  show  how 
precarious  the  trade  was,  and  how  much  it 
stood  in  need  of  legislative  ])rotection,  ho 
had  heard  that  a  certain  hup  grower  had 
realized  in  one  year  70,000J.  by  his  hops, 
and  this  enormous  sum  was  lost  in  tho 
next  season.  The  expenses  also  were 
great.  One  person  had  been  known  to 
expend  a  sum  of  10,000Z.  annually  in  la- 
bour in  hop  growing.  He  might  add,  be- 
fore he  resumed  his  seat,  that  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  questions  put  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  as  to 
what  were  really  the  intentions  and  wishes 
of  the  Government  on  these  measures. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  observed,  that 
the  argument  of  tho  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Stanhope)  was  merely  to  this  effect,  that 
tho  old  duty  on  the  article  should  Ihj  re- 
tained to  keep  up  a  species  of  gambling — 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  were  not  to 
be  considered,  but  gambUng  speculations 
must  be  protected. 

Earl  STANHOPE  replied,  that  the 
duty  on  hops  was  levied  upon  the  amount 
grown;  and,  therefore,  tiio  noble  Earl  was 
in  error,  when  he  said  that  hop  growing 
partook  of  a  gambling  transaction. 

The  Dlkf,  of  RICHMOND  must  deny 
the  statement  made,  that  the  trade  of  hop 
growing  was  one  of  gambling.  Was  tho 
growth  or  purchase  of  hoj)s  of  a  more  spe- 
culative nature  than  dealing  in  cotton  ? 
He  would  ask  the  noble  Earl  (tho  Earl  of 
Ripon)  if  he  had  found  the  ])rico  of  beer 
ever  raised  by  the  high  price  of  hops  ? 
The  interests  of  the  consumer  were  not  in- 
jured in  that  article.  In  1841,  when  a 
deputation  of  hop  growers  waited  on  tho 
noble  Earl,  and  opposed  a  reduction  of 
duty,  their  wishes  were  acceded  to.  Why 
were  these  duties  now  to  bo  reduced  ?  He 
supposed  because  no  application  had  been 
made  to  the  noble  Earl  by  a  deputation  of 
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the  game  character.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  jnuch  desired  that  the  poor 
man  should  drink  his  beer  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  himself;  but  ho  did  not 
see  that  any  wild  and  untenable  theory 
should  be  introduced  for  the  present  pur- 
pose or  any  other.  If  Government  wanted 
to  cheapen  the  price  of  beer,  let  them  take 
off  the  duty  on  malt.  Ministers  wanted 
to  give  the  people  cheap  bread  and  cheese; 
the  nest  cry  would  be  for  cheap  beer  to 
drink  with  it. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  had  UtUe  doubt 
the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  change 
would  be  an  attempt  to  supply  the  country 
with  cheap  beer  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  malt.  If  this  did  not  follow,  it  should. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  free  trade,  both 
through  better  fiscal  relations  with  foreign 
countries  and  freer  interchange  of  home 
produce  at  home.  Beer  was  as  necessary 
for  the  population  of  the  nation  as  bread; 
and  if  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  would  come  down  to  that  House 
and  propose  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
he  should,  indeed,  be  glad.  The  present 
question,  though  one  affecting  hops,  had 
yet  a  wider  signification,  and  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  a  free  trade  in  com. 
Surely  his  noble  Friend  would  admit  that. 
The  present  question  was  but  subsidiary  to 
a  change  in  the  duties  affecting  foreign  corn. 
If,  then,  the  price  of  corn  was  reduced, 
and  the  price  of  hops  also,  barley  should 
surely  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  without  the  intervention  of 
the  exciseman. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  observed,  he 
had  been  told  by  a  grower  of  hops,  that 
the  trade  was  itself  a  species  of  gambling; 
and  with  regard  to  the  large  sums  said  to 
be  paid  for  wages,  no  districts  were  more 
pauperised  than  those  in  which  hops  were 
grown. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Upon  the  item  affecting  the  present 
duty  on  Lace, 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  the  labourer's 
wife  earned  as  much  at  lacemaking  in  the 
house  as  the  labourer  did  at  work  in  the 
fields;  and  they  were  now  going  to  destroy 
that  source  of  employment  by  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  foreign  lace.  By  the 
last  alteration  in  the  Tariff,  the  value  of 
home  made  lace  had  been  much  reduced ; 
and  now  the  Government  seemed  to  think 
that  the  remnant  of  protection  which  had 
been  then  left  to  the  kcemakers  was  too 
much.  He  should  move  that  tho  words  be 
struck  out  of  the  schedule. 


The  Duke. OF  RICHMOND  would  op- 
pose the  intended  reduction.  The  manu- 
facture of  British  lace  was  conducted  in 
cottages,  by  children  and  females  under 
the  eye  of  their  parents.  Destroy  this 
manufacture,  and  these  persons  would  be 
forced  to  Manchester,  and  other  such 
places,  where  they  would  be  subject  to 
those  miseries  known  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  cotton  districts.  If  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie)  did  alter  any 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  this  clause  affecting 
lace  should  be  one  of  them. 

The  Earl  op  DALHOUSIE  said,  that 
one  would  suppose,  from  the  remarks  of 
noble  Lords,  that  something  unparalleled 
was  going  to  be  done  in  the  proposal  of 
this  reduction  of  duty;  whereas  the  reduc- 
tion was  only  from  12/.  10s.  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem,  with  the  additional  5  per  cent.,  to 
101.  per  cent.,  simply  so  as  to  bring  this 
article  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  those 
included  in  the  schedule. 

Lord  STANLEY  asked  his  noble  Friend 
whether  he  really  thought  that  this  altera- 
tion from  131.  2s.  6d.,  being  the  duty  of 
121.  10».,  with  the  51.  per  cent,  added,  to 
101.,  would  make  the  smallest  appreciable 
difference  in  preventing  or  checking  tho 
importation  of  these  articles  by  illicit  means. 
A  very  high  authority,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
had  told  them  in  1832,  that  unless  they 
imposed  a  higher  duty  than  251.  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  they  need  not  be  apprehensive 
of  smuggling.  It  appeared  there  were  to 
bo  some  exceptions  from  the  schedule,  and 
surely  if  there  were,  this  article  ought  to  be 
one;  for  after  reducing  the  duty  in  1842 
from  30?.  to  131.,  they  derived  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  revenue  of  6,0001. ;  and  in 
1844  it  increased  to  more  than  12,000/. 
Therefore,  when  they  found  that  by  a  cer- 
tain duty  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  they  had 
good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  smug- 
gler did  not  interfere,  and  that  tho  revenue 
received  the  whole  duty.  The  new  Tariff, 
it  was  said,  laid  the  protection  duty  as  a 
general  principle  on  foreign  manufactured 
articles  at  10  per  cent.  Many  exceptions 
to  that  rule  existed;  and  he  hoped  laeo 
would  be  one.  The  noble  Lord  could  not 
deny  that  it  was  an  article  which  chiefly 
employed  women  and  children — he  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  an  article  which  young 
persons  manufactured,  under  tlie  immediate 
eye  of  their  parent,  and  yet  he  said  that 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  row  exhibiting 
the  figure  10  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
he  would  deprive  these  poor  people  of  au 
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amount  of  protection  which  had  always 
added  much  to  tho  revenue,  and  which  had 
been  proved  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
tcrestd  of  any  class  whatever,  lie  (Lord 
Stanley)  could  not  content  to  this  exempli- 
ficution  of  the  case  of  uniformity  on  tho 
part  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  could  not 
consent  to  sacrifice  everything  that  was  con- 
nected with  tho  interests  of  these  people, 
for  the  sake  of  a  Bill  that  would  look  pretty 
on  paper.  No  case  had  been  stated  why 
the  present  amount  of  protection  should  be 
reduced;  and  as  it  was  admitted  that  it 
vas  a  case  relating  to  an  article  of  luxury, 
which  gave  employment  to  women  and 
children,  he  asked  his  noble  Friend — 
and,  if  he  would  not  agree  with  him,  he 
would  ask  the  House — to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  he  had  already  appUed  to 
made-up  cotton  and  woollen  goods — that  is 
to  say,  not  to  reduce  tlic  duties  levied 
on  them  without  sufficient  consideration 
given  to  the  humble,  but,  to  the  opera- 
tives, not  insignificant  protection  which 
was  now  afforded  them. 

The  Eaiil  op  UALUOUSIE  could  only 
echo  and  repeat  to  their  Lordships  tlic 
adjuration  of  his  noble  Friend,  to  give  to 
the  present  case  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tection which  they  govo  to  made-up  cotton 
and  woollen  goods — tliat  was  to  say,  10 
per  cent,  ad  vcdorem.  But  when  his  noble 
Friend  said,  on  tho  authority  of  Mr.  Dea- 
con Hume,  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
would  meet  the  case  of  the  smuggler,  of 
course  he  could  not  venture  to  impugn  so 
high  an  authority  as  applied  to  former 
times;  but  unquestionably  that  was  not  the 
case  now,  because  it  was  a»  notorious  as 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  that  there  was  no 
article  whatever  of  foreign  produce  which 
could  not,  for  an  insurance  of  20  per  cent., 
be  guaranteed  to  bo  delivered  in  London 
on  tho  most  respectable  references  to  the 
b<!st  bankers. 

LoRP  STANLEY  was  obligetl  to  his 
noble  Friend  for  tho  reference  he  hod  just 
made,  because  it  onable<l  him  to  tell  him 
how  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  went  on  in  his  ar- 
gument. He  nibnitted  all  that  tlie  noble 
Karl  hod  said;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  risk  of  loss  on  the  part  of  the  smug- 
gler was  so  much  greater,  that  it  was  always 
worth  the  while  of  the  merchant  to  noy 
2/)  i)er  cent,  to  the  Oovemment  rather  than 
20  per  cent,  to  the  smuggler  ;  so  that,  if 
tho  duties  were  reduced  to  25  per  cent.,  the 
revenue  would  reap  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lieni'fit.  That  was  the  continuation  of  the 
orgumcnt  of  Mr.  DeacoB  Uume.    As  to 
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tlio  adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  this 
cose  that  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
made-up  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  his 
noble  Friend  seemed  to  be  still  haunted  by 
his  love  of  decimals.  When  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  referred  to  that  case,  he  did  not 
mean  that  their  Lord;iliips  should  adopt  as 
the  duty  that  was  to  he  lowered,  the  figure 
10.  What  he  meant  to  say  was  this,  that 
as  the  principle  of  protection  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  case  of  made-up  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  because  thej'  were  mainly 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  women  and 
children,  therefore  ho  called  upon  his  no- 
ble Friend  to  apply,  not  his  figures  but 
his  principle  to  the  present  case,  and  t<> 
admit  that  this  also  was  an  exceptional 
case  to  the  ordinary  cases  that  were  now 
before  their  Lordships. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  Mr. 
Deacon  Hume  coidd  never  have  said  any- 
thing so  extravagant  as  that  the  same 
amount  of  per  centago  would  put  down  tho 
smuggler  in  every  kind  of  trade,  in  light 
and  easily  concealed  goods,  as  in  heavy 
and  bulky  articles.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  question  immediately  before  them,  he 
could  state  as  a  Northamptonshire  man, 
and  as  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  morals 
of  tho  country,  he  would  bo  botmd  to  say 
that  there  was  no  employment  in  which 
any  portion  of  the  population  was  employed, 
which  was  less  conducive  to  morality.  Nay, 
he  would  go  farther  and  say,  that  there 
was  no  employment  which  was  more  con- 
ducive to  immorahty  on  the  part  of  the 
youthful  female  jwpulation  of  the  country 
than  this  traile  of  lacemaking.  It  was  not 
carried  on  exclusively  in  cottages;  in  many 
instances,  females  of  all  descriptions  were 
congregated  under  one  roof,  at  least  that 
was  the  case  in  Northamptonshire,  and  he 
dared  to  say  it  was  the  same  in  Bucking- 
hamshire; and  the  consequence  was,  tlmt 
it  conduced  very  much  to  immorality;  and 
he  would  take  the  hberty  of  addini;,  that  it 
made  a  very  .small  addition  to  the  earnings 
of  a  family,  nay,  it  rather  tended  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  those  earnings,  because  it  totally 
unfitted  the  female  portion  of  the  populi^ 
tion  for  any  other  employment. 

The  Eahl  or  GALLOWAY  thought  it 
was  a  very  grievous  thing  in  this  country 
that  parents  were  so  apt,  from  a  spirit  of 
cupidity,  to  engage  their  children  at  very 
early  years  in  the  lace  and  flowering  busi- 
ness, rather  than  send  them  to  school.  Ho 
had  known  girls,  seventeen  years  old,  who 
were  totally  ignorant  of  anything  else  ex- 
cept tho  manufacture  of  loco. 
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The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  contended, 
that  if  these  were  the  sentiments  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  they 
ought  to  insist  upon  a  total  repeal  of  the 
duty,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  this  branch  of  trade 
altogether. 

The  Earl  op  GALLOWAY  said,  that 
he  had  been  a  protectionist;  but  seeing 
that  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  confidence 
had  changed  their  opinions,  he  had  looked 
into  the  subject  more  minutely;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  removal  of  protection  would  have  the 
effect  which  was  ascribed  to  it  by  many 
Members  of  their  Lordships'  House. 

Amendment  negatived. 

On  "  Paper  printed,  painted  or  stained 
Paper,  or  Paper-hangings,  or  Flock-paper," 

Earl  STANHOPE  moved  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  omitted  from  the  list. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  also  opposed  it, 
and  said,  all  the  paper  stainers  in  the 
metropolis  had  either  given  notice  that 
they  would  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  or 
that  they  would  retire  from  the  trade  alto- 
gether. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE  said,  he 
could  only  meet  that  statement  with  a 
general  denial.  Masters  might  have  taken 
advantage  in  some  instances  of  this  pro- 
posed reduction  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  workmen;  but  he  denied  that  this  was 
the  universal  practice,  still  less  that  the 
paper  stainers  were  in  a  body  retiring  from 
the  trade. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  admitted  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  too  general  in  his  asser- 
tion ;  but  reiterated  his  opinion  that  all  the 
finer  patterns,  all  the  more  tasteful  designs, 
were  entirely  given  up  in  London.  Of 
this  their  Lordships  might  assure  them- 
selves from  their  own  observation. 

The  item  agreed  to. 

On  the  article  Silk, 

The  DcKE  op  RICHMOND  expressed 
the  regret  he  felt  that  their  Lordships  had 
not  last  night  agreed  to  the  proposition 
which  he  made,  that  the  silk  weavers 
should  bo  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
their  Lordships'  House;  and  he  regretted 
it  the  more,  because  he  had  not  had  time 
to  look  at  the  brief  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  till  that  night,  he  having 
been  engaged  on  a  Committee  all  the 
morning.  The  article  of  silk  was  one  on 
which  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  un- 
fortanatcly  been  formerly  tried;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  the  advo- 


cates of  free  trade  should  not  be  fond  of 
having  this  case  now  referred  to;  because 
it  had  happened  that  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  in  1824  had  caused  the  ruin  of 
many  manufacturers,  and  had  reduced 
wages  to  an  enormous  extent;  so  that  the 
operatives  had  now  hardly  enough  to  sup- 
port their  families,  and  yet  the  master  ma- 
nufacturers had  given  notice  that  when 
this  Bill  passed,  their  wages  would  be  re- 
duced still  farther.  To  reconcile  their 
Lordships  to  the  abolition  of  the  com 
duty  they  had  been  told — most  erroneously 
he  knew,  but  he  believed  very  conscientious- 
ly— that  prices  would  be  kept  up;  and  in 
proof  of  this  they  were  referred  to  farms 
in  this  and  that  county  which  were  taken 
at  an  increased  rent,  keeping  out  of  view 
all  the  time  wluit  the  landlords  had  agreed 
to  do  for  those  farms.  Now,  all  he  asked 
was,  that  the  same  principle  should  be  ap- 
plied to  silk.  Would  they  say  that  silk 
mills  were  worth  nearly  as  much  now  as 
they  were  before  ?  He  had  been  told  that 
the  mill  of  Messrs.  Kay  and  Co.,  at  Tring, 
which  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
30,000J.,  bad  been  offered  to  one  party  at 
a  rent  of  200/.  a  year,  and  being  by  them 
rejected,  had  since  been  accepted  by  an- 
other party.  He  understood  also  that  the 
Messrs.  Brocklchurst  had  lately  purchased 
six  mills  at  one-fifth  of  their  original  cost. 
Then  ho  might  state  that  the  beautiful 
silk  mills  of  Mr.  Throttle  of  Manchester, 
which  were  usually  exhibited  to  distin- 
guished strangers  visiting  that  town,  had 
been  for  some  months  standing  still.  But 
he  expected  his  noble  Friend,  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  turn 
round  and  say  it  was  impossible  to  argue 
from  general  principles  with  regard  to  such 
an  article  as  silk,  which  depended  so  much 
on  fashion.  That  was  to  say,  that  because 
silk  was  a  fluctuating  article,  and  depend- 
ing upon  fashion,  that  was  a  reason,  for- 
sooth, for  reducing  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion. He  should  rather  consider  this  to  he 
a  reason  for  maintaining  protection.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Galloway)  who 
told  them  he  had  been  a  protectionist,  but 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had 
been  so  quickly  converted,  had  said  that  it 
would  be  better  for  their  morals  if  the 
children  employed  in  the  lace  cottages  in 
Buckinghamshire  were  sent  to  school.  But 
the  noble  Earl  had  forgot  to  tell  their 
Lordships  how  the  parents  were  to  find 
the  means  of  keeping  them  at  school. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  :  By  giving 
them  cheap  provisions. 
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The  Di'KE  OF  RICHMOND :  The  noble 
Lonl  said,  bv  giving  them  cheap  provisions. 
Wliftt  Joes  he  mean  by  cheap  provisions  ? 

The  Eaui.  op  GALLOWAY  :  By  mak- 
ing the  provisions  of  thU  country  as  much 
as  possible  accessible  to  the  working  classes 
at  the  wages  they  already  have. 

The  Dike  of  RICHMOND:  There  was 
the  fallacy  of  a  new  convert.  He  told 
them  that  he  would  give  cheap  provisions; 
and  then  he  (the  noble  Duke)  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  cheap  provisions — he  let 
him  into  the  trap,  for  he  knew  what  he 
would  say — he  knew  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  talked  enough  of  political  economy  to 
talk  of  cheap  bread;  but  he  had  forgotten 
to  explain  how  they  were  to  obtain  cheap 
bread  with  lower  wages.  The  noble  Earl 
told  them  of  the  ignorance  of  these  classes, 
and  to  remedy  this,  he  woxild  send  them 
into  the  cotton  factories.  There  they  would 
get  schools,  it  was  true;  but  he  was  not 
sure  if  he  would  not  prefer  the  morals  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  young,  in  the 
rural  villages  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  the 
education  they  would  acquire  at  Manches- 
ter, especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  scenes  the  young  would  witness 
when  out  in  the  streets.  These  petitioners 
stated  in  the  first  place,  that  Parliament 
had  nltogi'ther  mistaken  the  protection 
which  Parliament  intended  to  give  them. 
Parliament  proposed  to  give  them  a  pro- 
tection of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  not 
fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  finer  and  less 
common  articles,  on  which  in  most  cases  it 
only  amounted  to  nine  per  cent.  They 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  noble  Friend, 
respecting  smugglers;  and  if  their  lan- 
guage was  strong,  ho  would  remind  their 
Lordships  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  and 
was,  therefore,  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
making  that  language  more  ])alatablo  to 
their  Lord.ships.  They  said  that  the  argu- 
ment of  smuggling,  procecsdcd  either  from 
sheer  folly,  or  intentional  delusion;  that  it 
only  required  a  registration  of  licensed 
traders,  and  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  those  who  had  in  their  shops  smuggled 
goods,  coupled  with  a  bar  to  future  regis- 
tration, in  order  to  put  a  ston  to  the  smug- 
gUng  of  silk;  because  the  silic  dealers  were 
not  like  persons  who  smuggled  gin  or  to- 
Imicco,  but  were  persons  who  would  dread  the 
idea  of  exposure.  The  gross  annual  value  of 
exports  of  silk  manufacture  in  this  country 
was  less  by  2,000,0001.  or  3,000,000i.  ster- 
ling than  it  was  some  years  ago;  and  it 
should  be  likewise  remembered  that  a  great 
portion  of  our  export  of  silk  to  France  was 


of  a  very  coarse  description,  whilst  none 
were  imported  from  France  but  fabrics  of 
a  fine  quality.     A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about   the   salutary   effects   the   measure 
would  have  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling; 
but  he  did  not  think  the   present  laws 
against  that  offence  had  been  used  with 
sufficient  stringency  or  perseverance.     He 
would  not  then  weary  their  Lordships  by 
further  entering  into  the  subject,  but  must 
again  take  leave  to  express  his  regret  that 
before   a   measure   so  vitally  affecting  a 
large,  useful,  and  loyal  bo<ly  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  had  been  passed  into  a  law, 
the  prayer  of  their  petition  had  not  been 
granted,  so  that  they  might  have  had  a 
full  opportunity,  through  counsel,  of  laying 
their  case  before  their  Lordships'  House, 
in  a  far  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  could  be  otherwise  done.    For  his 
part,  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  subject  whenever  it  came  before 
it.     Ho  would  always  express  his  decided 
conviction  that  the  silk-wcavcrs  had  been 
denied    a   request  which    he   could  never 
think  their  Lortlships  would  deny  to  any 
portion   of    the    loyal    operatives   of  this 
country.     They  had  been  taunted  with  ad- 
vocating a  prohibitory  system:  he  denied 
that  what  they  advocated,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  advocate,  was  a  fair  and  moderate 
protection  to  Briti-sh  industry.     That  prin- 
ciple, he  would  maintain,  not  merely  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture,  but  to  all  classes  of  his 
follow  subjects,  whether  manufacturing  or 
agricultural,  for  he  thought  he  was  thereby 
best  consulting  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
The  Earl  of  DALUOUSIE  must  ob- 
ject to  the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend  on 
the   cross  benches.     He  must  again  ex- 
press his  regret  that  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  perform  so  ungracious  a  task  as  refusing 
to  hear  the  silk  weavers  by  counsel ;  but 
he  resisted  the  Motion  because   it  would 
sanction  an  erroneous  principle,  and  esta- 
blish a  bad  precedent— one  which  would  be 
found  most    inconvenient  to    their   Lord- 
ships,  and  which,  if  acted  upon,   would 
materially  obstruct  the  course  of  public 
business.      He    must    likewise    say,    ho 
thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  cose  of 
the  petitioners  which  any  of  their  Lord- 
8hi|)s  might  not  state   to  the   House  as 
fully   and  completely   as    the   petitioners 
could  desire;  and,   in  point  of  fact,  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  cross  benches  had  done 
so  in  a  manner  which  must  bo  entirely 
satisfactory   to    the   petitioners.     As   re- 
garded the  amount  of  duty,  the  ]>ctitioners 
alleged  that  while  professedly  they  levied 
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a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  foreign  manu- 
factured silks,  they,  in  point  of  fact,  only 
levied  a  duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  many  of 
the  articles.      He  (the  Earl    of   Dalhou- 
sie)   admitted  that  might  he   true   in  the 
ease  of  some  articles;    but  it  had  arisen 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  levying  an 
equable  duty.     It  had  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  levy  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  such 
articles,  because,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
revenue,  the  packages  must  be  examined 
separately ;  a  proceeding  which  would  in- 
volve immense  delay  to  the  revenue  oflScers 
— delay  to  the  manufacturers,  which  might 
be  most  prejudicial,  and  not  merely  that, 
but  the  handling  and  tossing  of  the  fine 
fabrics  would  be  altogether  destructive  to 
them.     It  had  been  proposed  to  levy   a 
duty  according  to   the  weight ;   but  "this 
would   be    unjust,    for    the    highest   duty 
woidd  thus  be  levied  on  the  heaviest  arti- 
cles, which  were   also   the  coarsest   and 
least  valuable.   Since  1826  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silks,  and 
the  Tariff  upon  it  had  been  found  most 
imjust,  the  duty  frequently  varying  from 
30  to  250  per   cent.  ;    and,  in  fact,    the 
strongest  representations  had  been  made 
by  the  ribbon  manufacturers  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.     They  had  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  possible,  to  classify  the  ar- 
ticles, leaving  the  option  of  paying   the 
duty  cither  by  weight  or  by  value,  but  fix- 
ing on  each  class  an  average  rate  of  duty, 
amounting  to  15  per  cent.     He  had  rea- 
son   to   believe    that    this    arrangement, 
which  had  been  extended  to  ribbons,  had 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  parties  affected 
by  it ;  and  one  reason  why  he  had  objected 
to  hearing  counsel  at  the  bar  was,  that 
statements    of   minute    matters   of   detail 
would  not  enable  their  Lordships  to  form 
a  better  judgment.     In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  modes  of  levying  the  duty  were 
fixed  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  officers  of  the  revenue,  assisted  by  per- 
sons practically  versed,  but  not  interested, 
in   the    trades    themselves.     He   believed 
that  the  present  figures  did  represent  an 
average  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  arti- 
cles in  the  classes   to  which   they  were 
attached.     He  would  pass   to   the   other 
point  of  the  petition — the  past  history  of 
the  silk  trade.     The  petitioners  declared 
that    twenty   years    ago    they    had    been 
brought  under  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  gave  admission  to  foreign  articles, 
in  a  manner  that  brought  ruin  on  a  large 
portion  of  their  class;   and  they  protested 
against   the   Legislature   proceeding   any 
Vol.  II. 


further  in  the  same  direction.     It  would 
bo  recollected  that  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage was  used  at  the  time  the  change 
was  first  proposed.     Twenty  years  aco  it 
was  stated  that  the  course  of  policy  about 
to  be  entered  upon  would  be  entirely  de- 
structive of  the  silk  trade;  it  was  said  that 
every  one  engaged  in  it  would  remove  his 
capital  from  it,  and  that  in  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  it  would  be  entirely 
at  an  end.     How  were  they  to  judge  of 
the  fact  whether  the  trade  had  been  in- 
jured by  those  changes  or  not  ?     If  they 
found  that  capital  had  been  withdrawn  from 
it,  that  silk  mills  were  not  employed,  that  the 
importation  of  the  raw  material  had  dimi- 
nished,  that  the  export  trade  had  disap- 
peared, then  they  might  pronounce  the  pro- 
phecies of  those  persons  had  been  fulfilled.' 
But  if  they  found  that  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this  had  been  the  case — if  they  found 
that  capital  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
the  trade,  that  the  imj)ort  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial had  vastly  increased,  that  the  manu- 
facture for    the  home   market   had  been 
largely  extended,  while  the  export  trade, 
in  addition  to  the  home  market,  had  been 
extended   in  as   great  a  proportion,  then 
they  must  allow  that  the  proi)hecics  which 
had  been  adduced  had  proved  erroneous, 
and  that  the  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the 
trade  had   not  been  borne   out   by  facts. 
A  paper  on  the  Table  of  the  House  gave 
a  retvu-n  of  the  raw  silk  imported  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  the  year  1844.     Ho 
would  not  go  at  length  into  those  figures, 
which  were  in  all  their  Lordships'  hands, 
but  would  make  a  few  observations  servino' 
to  elucidate  his  argument.     The  silk  trade 
might    be    divided   into    three   heads — he 
meant  that   silk  which  was  imported  for 
manufacture.     First,  the  actual  raw  ma- 
terial  as    it   came    from    the    worm  ;    se- 
condly, the  waste,  consisting  of  knubs  and 
husks;  and  thirdly,  the  thrown  silk,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  undergone  the  first 
process  of  manufacture.     It  had  been  ob- 
jected that  waste,  knubs,  and  husks,  ought 
not  to  be  included  in  the  account ;   but  if 
labour  and  ingenuity  converted  an   article 
before  worthless  and  waste  into  a  fabric 
by  no  means  inferior  to  articles  formerly 
produced,  they  were  entitled  to  the  full 
credit  to  be  derived  from  that  article  in 
computing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
silk  trade  carried  on.  However,  he  would  re- 
ject altogether  the  waste,  knubs,  and  husks 
from  his  calculation.     He  would  now  esti- 
mate the  progress  of  the  silk  trade  by  the 
surest  of  all  tests,  the  importation  of  the 
3  D 
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raw  material  to  bo  manufactured. .  In  the 
t«n  years  from  1814  to  1823,  the  quantity 
of  raw  silk  iiujwrtod  was  15,200,0(M)lb8.; 
in  the  ton  years  from  1824  to  1833,  indo- 
pcndoutly  uf  these  wa8tcs,knubs,  and  husks, 
the  quantity  imported  was  31,556,0001bg. 
It  was  in  1824  the  great  change  in  the 
silk  trade  took  place;  prohibition  of  fo- 
reign manufactures  was  entirely  removed, 
and  the  duty  on  tho  raw  material  was  re- 
duced from  5$.  &d.  to  Id.  per  pound,  and 
on  thrown  silk  from  14s.  Id.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  pound;  yet,  go  far  from  tho  predicted 
ruin  following,  in  tho  ten  years  after  this 
great  alteration,  the  import  of  the  raw 
material  rose  from  15,200,0001bs.  to 
3 1,500,000  lbs.  In  the  next  ten  years 
the  importation  further  increased  from 
•31,500,0001b8.  to  37,400,000 lbs.,  while 
the  average  annual  entry  of  the  raw  ma* 
terial  for  home  consumption  had  increased 
from  about  l.SOO.OUOlbs.  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  reduction  of  duty,  and  under 
a  system  of  high  protection,  to  upwards  of 
4,000,0001b8.  in  1844.  With  aU  these 
facts  then  staring  their  Lordships  in  the 
face,  was  it  possible  to  sanction  the  alle- 
gation of  the  petitioners,  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  duties  in  1824  had  diminished 
the  demand  for  the  homo  manufactured 
article,  and  totally  ruined  the  trado  ?  Such 
had  been  tho  increase  in  tho  importation 
of  the  raw  material ;  and  if  their  Lordships 
would  contrast  its  recent  progress  with  its 
progress  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  high  system  of  protection  existed,  they 
would  bo  better  able  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  his  argument ;  because  he  begged  to  re- 
mind their  Lordships  that  a  system  of  pro- 
hibition and  ]irotcction  was  by  no  means 
invariably  maintained  up  to  1824,  because 
previous  to  176."),  and  for  a  period  ap- 
proaching to  nearly  200  years  before,  there 
wa«  only  a  very  moderate  duty.  Well,  it 
np|M!nred  from  statistical  works  that  tho 
average  annual  consumption  of  tho  raw 
material  in  tlie  three  years  1765,  1766, 
and  1707,  when  tho  sysU'm  of  ))rohibition 
commcnce<l,  was  about  360,000 lbs.,  while 
last  year  tho  consumption  amounted  to  no 
less  than  4,021 ,000  lbs.  .Seeing  thnt  tho 
increase  in  tiio  annual  consumption  of  mw 
silk  which  had  takun  place  in  the  twenty 
yearn  of  relaxed  duties  had  not  only  been 
OS  great,  but  greater,  than  the  increase 
wliirli  tfMik  jilneo  in  the  whole  sixty  years 
of  !  I  and  protection,  to  tho  ex- 

tern iiilbs..  was  it  not  imposKiblo 

to  giro  in  their  adhesion  to  the  statement 
that  that  rckxation  of  duty  liad  been  a 


fatal  injury  to  the  trade  of  tho  silk  weaver? 
He  waa  sure  ho  did  not  need  to  attempt, 
by  statistical  tables,  to  convince  their 
Lordships  that  tho  consumption  of  tho 
home-  manufactured  article  had  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  now  he  woidd  advert  to  a  point  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Duke  on  the 
cross  benches,  who  said  ho  knew  he  would 
be  met  by  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  by  the  statement  that  the  silk  trado 
depended  on  the  fashions;  and  from  that 
the  noble  Duke  sought  to  draw  an  argu- 
ment that  protection  ought  to  be  reserved. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Dalbousie)  took  the  very 
contrary  ground.  Tho  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1824  had  entirely  overturned 
tliat  argument.  In  consequence  of  the 
system  of  prohibition,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
nufactured article  previous  to  1824  was  so 
high  that  it  was  entirely  reserved  for  tho 
richer  classes  to  use  it.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  as  among  the  higher  classes 
tho  changes  of  fashion  were  the  most  fre- 
quent and  capricious,  the  alterations  in  tho 
condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture were  constant  and  violent.  They 
would  find  the  trade  at  one  time  in  a  flow 
of  the  highest  possible  prosperity,  and,  all 
at  once,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
fasliions  throwing  a  particular  article  out 
of  demand,  the  operatives  wpuld  be  found 
in  a  state  of  entire  destitution.  But  what 
followed  upon  the  reductions  which  took 
place  in  1 824  ?  Owing  to  foreign  compe- 
tition and  to  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle had  been  greatly  reduced;  so  thot 
tlie  use  of  the  article,  which  was  fonnerly 
restricted  to  the  higher  classes,  was  ex- 
tended over  all  classes  of  tho  community. 
Their  Lordships  were  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  now  as  common  for  a 
maid  servant  to  wear  a  silk  gown  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago  to  wear  a  cotton 
one;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
trado  was  not  subject  to  so  many  fluc- 
tuations, and  that  tho  employment  of  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  was  not  sub- 
ject to  so  many  alterations.  Ho  next 
camo  to  tho  export  trmle,  in  reference  to 
which  he  would  not  go  into  detail,  but 
merely  give  a  sunnnary.  He  found  thnt 
the  average  annual  valuo  of  mnnufaetnred 
silk  during  periods  of  four  years,  was  as 
follows:— Prom  1S26  to  1830,  289,000/.; 
1831  to  imn,  CIIO.OOO;.;  1836  to  I840, 
771,000?.:  1841  to  1844,  709,000?.;  and 
in  1845,  704.000?.  All  tliis  showed  that 
the  Bilk  trade  had  not  been  injuriously 
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affected  by  the  alterations  in  1824.  He 
begged  to  observe,  too,  that  the  esports 
would  have  been  st'dl  more  largely  in- 
creased but  for  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
checked  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
It  was  well  known  that  we  had  hitherto 
drawn  our  supply  of  the  raw  material  princi- 
pally from  France,  Italy,  and  India  alone; 
but  now  that  we  had  the  China  market  open 
to  us  in  addition,  he  had  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  there  would 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of  the 
raw  material,  and  consequently  an  increase 
in  the  home  manufacture,  and  also  in  the 
export  trade.  A  great  deal  was  said  on 
this  question  about  the  importation  from 
France;  but  he  begged  to  remind  their 
Lordships  that  we  actually  exported  silks 
to  France;  and,  considering  that  France 
was  the  native  country  of  the  raw  material 
itself — that  it  had  taken  great  pains  to 
keep  the  raw  material  to  itself — that  it  was 
also  the  native  country  of  manufactured 
talk — that  they  had  long  been,  and  still 
were,  though  he  hoped  they  would  not 
long  be,  ahead  of  us  and  all  other  nations 
in  beauty  of  fabric  and  design — the  very 
fact  of  our  exporting  any  silk  goods  at  all 
to  France  was  in  itself  a  triumph,  and 
equivalent  to  foreign  nations  exporting 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Nor  was  he  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  we  exported  merely 
the  coarsest  kinds  of  fabrics.  Ho  had 
it  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  silk  trade,  that 
our  exports  consisted  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  silk  goods.  The  noble  Duke  had 
not  adverted  to  another  argument;  but 
he  (Lord  Djilhouaie)  had  seen  it  stated,  in 
newspapers  and  elsewhere — as  a  proof  of 
the  ruin  which  had  fallen  upon  the  silk 
manufacture — that  the  population  of  Spi- 
talficlds  had  greatly  decreased  in  number 
since  1824.  Admitting  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Spitalfields  had  decreased,  he  de- 
nied that  that  afforded  any  proof  of  the 
adverse  state  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
That  story  began  long  ago;  and  this  very 
reduction  of  the  popidation  was  one  of  the 
injurious  conseqnenccs  of  the  system  of 
protection,  because  it  arose  originally  out 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Spitalfields  Act, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  each  man  should  receive;  and  these 
Acts  having  been  found  oppressive  in  their 
operation  by  the  workmen,  who  desired  to 
make  what  they  could  of  their  industry, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  state  of  the  law 


— they  naturally  emigrated  from  Spital- 
fields to  other  parts  of  their  country,  just 
as  people  emigrated  from  this  country  to 
countries  where  they  could  more  profitably 
apply  their  labour.  Previous  to  1824 
the  silk  manufacture  was  restricted  to 
one  or  two  places;  but  since  then  it  had 
extended  to  Manchester,  Norwich,  Pais- 
ley, Macclesfield,  Derby,  Leigh,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  country.  Now,  with, 
respect  to  wages.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  wages  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced. But  it  was  not  correct  to  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages 
for  particular  work  done  as  a  proof  that 
wages  had  been  reduced;  because  where 
improved  machinery,  for  instance  the  Jac- 
quard  loom,  was  employed,  it  admitted  of 
doing  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  could 
be  produced  by  hand  labour;  but  although 
the  weaver  might  not  receive  so  much 
wages  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  by 
macliine  labour  as  he  would  for  hand  la- 
bour, yet  from  the  additional  quantity  pro- 
duced in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  the  defi- 
ciency of  wages  was  thereby  made  up. 
Machinery  was  not,  however,  in  universal 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  silk — the 
great  proportion  was  handloom  weaving. 
And  if  it  were  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
where  a  reduction  of  wages  took  place  that 
the  trade  must  be  a  faiUng  one,  they  must 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to 
every  other  weaving  trade,  more  particu- 
larly in  such  trades  as  handloom  wearing 
was  carried  on.  Their  Lordships  might 
recollect  that  a  Commission  had  been  is- 
sued a  few  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  handloom  weavers;  and  in 
the  Report  which  they  had  returned,  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  not  by  foreign  com- 
petition that  wages  had  been  reduced,  but 
by  competition  amongst  the  weavers  them- 
selves. The  handloom  weaving  was  easily 
learned,  and  recommended  itself  more 
particularly  to  the  workmen  from  the  fa- 
cilities it  afforded  them  of  working  in  their 
own  houses,  where  they  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  factory  regulations.  The 
employment,  therefore,  was  attractive ;  and 
in  every  department  of  weaving  carried  on 
by  handloom  the  competition  was  enormous. 
The  result  was  disadvantageous,  but  was 
an  evil  to  derise  remedies  for  which  had 
baflled  the  ingenuity  of  Parliament;  and 
if  a  remedy  was  to  be  found,  that  remedy 
certainly  would  not  consist  in  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  competition.  Nevertheless,  the 
trade  was  liable  to  great  scarcity  of  hands 
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at  times.  Ho  would  read  a  few  cxtrocts 
from  the  Factory  Reports  returned  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1843,  it  was  stated 
in  the  reports  of  Factory  Commissioners 
that  the  niillowners  of  Derby  could  not 
find  hands  enough  to  supjily  tlio  demand 
for  manufactured  goods.  In  March,  1844, 
additional  mills  were  built,  and  additional 
worknjcn  employed.  In  184;),  in  the  silk 
districts,  hands  were  very  scarce;  and 
where  cluldren  were  employed  half  time, 
they  received  as  much  wages  as  when  for- 
merly obliged  to  work  ten  hours.  Tlieir 
Lordships  were  aware  that  since  the  16th 
of  March  last,  by  means  of  a  Treasury 
Order,  the  whole  of  the  articles  of  silk  ma- 
nufacture since  then  imported  into  this 
kingdom  had  been  admitted  under  the  duties 
which  it  was  proposed  to  enact  by  this  Bill; 
and  to  show  the  effect  it  had  had,  he  would 
read  a  return  of  all  the  manufactured  silks 
Imported  into  this  country  during  the  four 
corresponding  months  of  1844,  1845,  and 
1846.  He  found  that  in  the  four  mouths 
ending  the  5th  of  May,  1 844,  there  were 
127,000  lbs.  weight;  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1845,  it  was  129,500  lbs.;  and  in 
the  same  period  of  the  present  year  it  was 
158,000  lbs.,  which  showed  a  considerable 
increase.  As  to  the  raw  material  im- 
ported during  the  same  four  months  of  the 
three  years  mentioned,  it  was  as  follows  : — 
In  1844,  912,000 lbs.;  in  1845,  1,617,000 
lbs.;  in  1846, 1,906,000  lbs.;  which show- 
(kI  an  increase  in  the  raw  material  of  full 
1 00  per  cent.  Here  at  least  there  was  no  in- 
jury to  tljo  silk  trade.  He  would  next  refer  to 
the  case  of  tho  throwsters,  or  people  who 
were  engaged  in  twisting  the  raw  material 
into  thread,  who  had  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  thrown  silk  into  this  country  at  a 
reduced  duty,  lest  it  should  prove  ruinous 
to  their  trade.  On  foreign  thrown  silk  tho 
duty  had  been  reduced  from  the  year  1 824, 
when  it  was  14».  7d.,  till  it  had  come  down 
to  2(.  and  \s.  He  would  wish  to  inquire 
by  the  quantities  imported  during  an  ave- 
rage decimal  period  of  years,  whether  tho 
reduction  of  duty  had  had  that  effect.  He 
found  that  the  average  annual  importa- 
tion— 

From  1814  to  1823  was  300,000  lbs. 
1884  to  18.33  387,000    " 

1834  to  1844  265,000    " 

Therefore,  there  had  been  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  importation.  This  was  under  tho 
law  of  last  year,  when  the  duty  was  very 
much  reduced;  now  it  was  entirely  re- 
pealed, and  during  the  firat  four  mouths  of 


Raw  Silk 

1)12,000  lb», 

Thrown 

I. 3.'., 000   " 

Itaw  Silk 

..     1.000,000   " 

Thrown 

I.-iT.OOO   " 

Itiw  Silk 

,..    i.yoc.ooo  " 

Thrown 

138,000   " 

the  years  1844,  1845,  and   1846,  the  im- 
jiortations  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  wore  as 
follows : — 
1844 


1845 


1840 


Wliich  di.stinctly  proved  that  no  injury  had 
been  inflicted  u|»on  tho  throwsters  by  ad- 
mitting flirown  silk  at  a  reduced  duty;  for 
whilst  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
had  enonnously  increased,  tho  importation 
of  thrown  silk  had  hardly  increased  at  all. 
Therefore  ho  thought  the  conclusion  was 
inevitable  of  the  perfect  capacity  of  the 
trade  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  thrown 
silk,  as  well  as  in  the  fabrics  of  silk.  With 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  parties  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  trade "  under  this 
systcra,  he  had  taken  every  pains  to  obtain 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  he  could  assert  that  in  every  part  of 
the  country  there  never  was  a  time  when, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  trade  was  in  a  greater 
state  of  prosperity  and  more  full  employ- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  admission  of 
foreign  thrown  silk  and  the  foreign  manu- 
factured article,  than  now.  In  Spital- 
fields  tickets  had  been  put  up  in  many 
places  advertising  for  han(is  to  any  amount; 
and  he  was  told  that  in  the  mills  those 
masters  who  wanted  thrown  silk  for  use  in 
manufacturing,  could  not  get  it  as  fast  a» 
they  wanted  it.  Why,  on  the  very  even- 
ing that  his  noble  Friend  was  originally 
about  to  bring  forward  this  petition,-  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  a  meeting  of  tho  velvet 
weavers  (who  constituted  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfiolds)  was 
held  to  consider  whether  they  should  not 
demand  an  increase  of  wages.  They  had 
demanded  that  increase;  and  it  was  at 
once  acceded  to  by  many  of  the  masters. 
He  insisted  that  in  every  species  of  silk 
gooils  consumption  had  been  greatly  ex- 
tended; th.1t  the  ex|>ort  trade  had  increased 
nearly  threefold;  that  the  quantities  of  tho 
manufactured  article  had  been  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  admission  of  foreign  goods 
was  made  unrestricted;  that  the  importa- 
tion of  the  raw  material  had  increased  1 00 
l)or  cent,  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
corresnonding  period  in  the  last  year;  and 
that  the  throwsters,  whoso  branch  of  tho 
trade  had  been  affected  by  the  proceedings 
of  last  year,  and  who  would  be  still  more 
affected  by  the  proceedings  of  this  year. 
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were  in  a  better  position  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  before;  and  tliat  all  these 
were  cogent  reasons  why  their  Lordships 
should  agree  to  the  proposition  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  STANLEY  had  often  heard  it 
said,  that  anything  might  be  proved  by 
figures;  and  certainly,  knowing  the  ability 
of  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down, 
knowing  also  the  immense  advantages 
which  ho  had  from  his  command  of  docu- 
jnents  and  papers  inacces.sible  to  their 
Lordships,  and  information  moreover  which 
Lc  must  have  received  from  authentic 
sources — he  was  not  surprised  at  the  effect 
produced  upon  their  Lordships  by  the 
statements  of  the  noble  Lord.  And  yet  ho 
bad  the  presumption  to  think  that  before 
lie  sat  down  he  would  be  able  to  show  that 
liis  noble  Friend  had  not  in  any  way  estab- 
lished the  case  he  had  attempted  to  prove, 
or  rather  the  case  which  he  ought  to  have 
attempted  to  prove — namely,  that  there 
was  either  in  the  present  or  in  the  past 
condition  of  the  British  silk  trade  any 
ground  for  the  great  reduction  of  duties 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  If  his  noble  Friend  had 
proved  anything  it  was  this — that  our  silk 
trade  was  at  the  presei)^  moment  in  a  most 
thriving  condition — that  our  importations 
and  our  revenue,  and  our  exports,  had  gone 
on  largely  increasing,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  trade  was  in  a  condition  in  which 
a  prudent  Government  would  say,  "  In 
God's  name  let  us  leave  this  prosperous 
state  of  things  undisturbed."  But  when 
his  noble  Friend  had  attempted  to  prove 
what  ho  (Lord  Stanley)  thought  ho  had 
not  succeeded  in  proving,  that  our  silk 
trade  was  at  present  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition  in  consetiuencc  of  the  adoption  of 
the  free-trade  princij)le,  had  not  his  argu- 
ments npon  that  point  completely  negatived 
his  statement  with  respect  to  the  preva- 
lence of  smuggling?  liis  noble  Friend  had 
gone  on  to  state,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
proposed  reduction  of  duties  would  not  in- 
jure the  producer  in  this  country.  Now, 
first  of  all,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  differed  from 
liis  noble  Friend  as  to  his  facts;  he  also 
differed  from  him  as  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  change  of  1824,  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  silk  trade;  and  he  differed  from  him 
more  especially  npon  a  point  which  he 
ought  to  have  proved,  or  else  he  had  proved 
nothing — namely,  that  the  results  which 
he  had  stated  had  been  brought  about,  not 
by  a  diminution  of  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  but  by  a  concurrent  diminution  of 


the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article.  No 
man  could  doubt  that  the  removal  of  duties 
on  a  raw  material  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  that 
raw  material  ;  and  he  certainly  was  not 
surprised  that  after  the  changes  of  the  year 
1 824  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  into 
this  country.  But  that  increase  had  not 
been  so  great  as  his  noble  Friend  would 
have  their  Lordships  suppose;  and,  more- 
over, the  increase  had  not  taken  place  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  or  to  the  ex- 
tent, which  his  noble  Friend  would  lead 
them  to  believe.  His  noble  Friend  had 
been  extremely  ingenious  in  the  statement 
he  had  made  to  the  House;  and  by  any  one 
who  had  not  looked  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  before,  he  could  easily  understand  that 
the  statement  of  his  noble  Friend  would  bo 
accepted  as  nearly  conclusive.  What  had 
his  noble  Friend  told  their  Lordships  ? 
He  had  said,  "  Look  to  decennial  periods 
—  I  wiU  not  trouble  the  House  with  tho 
details  of  particular  years — but  look  to  tho 
immense  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  decennial  periods.  In  the  ten 
years  before  1 823,  the  average  importation 
was  1,520,000  lbs.,  while  in  the  year  1844 
the  importation  was  4,02 1 ,000  lbs. ' '  That 
certainly  sounded  exceedingly  well.  But 
he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  not  bo 
offended  if  he  addressed  to  him  the  words 
— "  Now  mark  how  a  plain  tale  will  put 
thee  down."  Ho  (Lord  Stanley)  also 
would  show  the  average  increase  of  import- 
ation in  a  series  of  years  before  the  altera- 
tion of  the  duties,  as  contrasted  with  tho 
average  increase  in  a  series  of  years  after 
the  alteration ;  and  that,  he  thought,  would 
bo  a  fairer  test  of  the  advantages  of  the 
change  than  that  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  had  recourse.  He  would  take  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years,  and  not  an  average  of 
ten  years.  He  found  that  the  average  im- 
portation of  tho  three  years  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  of  the  raw  material,  had  amount- 
ed to  1,388,000 lbs.;  the  average  importa- 
tion of  the  three  years  1818,  1810,  and 
1820,  had  amounted  to  1,844,000  lbs.; 
and  the  average  importation  of  the  three 
years  1821.  1822,  and  1823,  had  amount- 
ed to  2,.325,000  lbs.;  and  in  1824  it  was 
3,884,000  lbs.  There  had,  therefore, 
been  an  increase  before  the  principle  of 
free  trade  came  into  operation  from  1815 
to  1 824  —  a  decennial  period  —  from 
1.388,000  lbs.  to  3,884,000  lbs.  Tho  du- 
ties were  reduced  on  the  1  st  March,  1 824. 
An  increase  had  thus  taken  place,  in  tho 
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three  triennial  periods  whicb  he  had  men- 
tioned, in  the  importation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, of  about  1.000,000  lbs.  each.       He 
found  that  in  the  year  1824,  in  vhieb  the 
change  of  duties  had  been  effected,  the  im- 
portation   of  raw    and    thrown   silk    had 
amounted  to  3,800,000  lbs. ;  and  that  thu 
importation  in    1844    had    amounted   to 
4,400,000  lbs. ;  which  did  not  give  an  in- 
crt^ase  of  1 ,000,000  lbs.  in  six  years;  but  an 
increase  of  800,000  lbs.  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  under  Mr.  Huskisson's  mea- 
sure.    So  much  for  his  noble  Friend's  de- 
cennial periods,  and  the  results  of  the  mea- 
sure of  1824.     But  his  noble  Friend  had 
gone  on  to  state  what  he  admitted  to  be  true, 
that  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  another  article  of  manufacture;  and  ho 
boasted  that  our  manufacturers  had  achieved 
a  great  triumph  of  skill  by  converting  an 
article  which  had  previously  been  "a  waste" 
into  a  beautiful  manufactiu-c.  Now  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  said  that,   whatever  they  might 
do  with  those  knubs  and  husks,  it  had  n<>- 
tliing  whatever  to  do   in  the  calculation  of 
the  increase  in  the  silk  trade.     Had  their 
Lordships     ever     seen    these    knubs    and 
husks  ?     He  thought  there  were  many  of 
their   Lordships  that  had  not,  and   there- 
fore he  would  take  leave  to  show  them  to 
them.     [The  noble   Lord  here  produced  a 
small   parcel,  from  which  he   took  three 
small  bundles,  and  then  proceeded.  ]    Hero 
was  a  beautiful  article  that  was  called  ItaUan 
silk,  and  worth  from  20«.  to  27«.  a  pound; 
here  was  another  description  of  silk,  but  of 
an  inferior  quality,   and  worth  only  from 
10».  to   12*.  per  lb. — it  was  called  Bengal 
silk;  and  here,  said  the  noble  Lord  [pro- 
ducing a  bundle  which  somewhat  resembled 
undressed  flax],   "  is   the  valuable   article 
which  goes   by    the  name   of    knulis  and 
husks;  this  article  is  worth    from  Gd.  to 
lOd.  per  pound — which  you  must  take  into 
consideration  when  you  are  told  to  look  at 
the  amount  of  the  gross  weight  of  your 
importations."  In  the  year  1824,  the  total 
importation  of  raw  silk,  thrown  silk,  knubs 
and   husks,  had   amounted   to   4,000,000 
lbs.  ;     and    in    1844,    it    amounted    to 
6.200,000  lbs.,  showing  a  total  increase 
of  2,200,000  lbs.  But  out  of  thot  increase 
the   increase    in    knubs   and   husks    had 
amomitcdfrom   1.3;?.000  lbs.  in  1824,   to 
1,775,0(X)  lbs.  m  1844;  so  that  out  of  the 
increa.se  of  2,200,000  lbs.  there  had  been 
an  increase  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1 ,500,000  lbs.  in  the  article  of  knubs  and 
husks.     Now,   when  they  endeavoured  to 
estimate  the  advantages  of  the  silk  trade, 


they  ought  not  to  consider  its  amount  in 
mere  pounds  weight,  but  they  ought  to  look 
to  the  omotmt  expended  by  the  making  up 
of  the  article.  These  knubs  and  husks  were 
worked   up   into   coarse    yams,    or   were 
used  for  mixing  with  and  adulterating  the 
already    inferior    Bengal    silk    in    making 
*'  bandannas"  which  were  exported  princi- 
pally to  France.    A  mixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  Bengal  silk,  and  of  "  waste"  silk, 
would  be  worth  about  5s.  Gd.  per  pound; 
and  the  value  of  the  article  maimfaetured 
from  tliat  mixture  was  about  7s.  Gd.  per 
pound;  that  was  to  say,  there  would  bo 
left  for  the  manufacturer  of  that  article  in 
this  country  a  balance  of  about  2s.   per 
pound.     Whereas  the  Bengal,  when  work- 
ed up  by  itself,  would  produce  a  value  of 
20s.,  leaving  a  profit  on  employment  to  the 
amount  of  10s.  or  12s.     The  Italian  silk, 
though  it  woidd  cost  from  27.?.  to  30s.  in 
the  pomid  when  manufactured,  would  pro- 
duce an  article  worth  from  GOs.    to   70s., 
which  wouhl  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of 
employment,   not  of  2s.,  nor  of  10s.,  but 
of  from  30s.  to  40s.    He  asked,  then,  were 
they  to  be  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifl'erence  what  description  of  silk  should 
be  introduced  into  this  country,  provided 
only  it  produced  employment,  without  any 
regard    to    the   profit   which    might  ariso 
from  that  employment  ?     When  they  got 
ten  times  the  employment  and  ten  times 
the  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  one  ar- 
ticle which  they  got  by  the  labour  of  an- 
other article,  should  it  then  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether   the  article  consisted 
of  rubbish  or  of  a  finer  description  ?     But 
when  they  began  to  deal  with  the  question 
—  when   they    looked    at   the    exports  of 
the   manufactured   goods,    and   compared 
tliem  with  the  im])ort8  of  the  foreign  silk 
manufacture,  they  were  told  to  look  at  the 
imports  of  the  raw  material,  and  that  was 
adduced    as    an    argument   to    show    how 
much  was  consumed;  but  let  him  say,  that 
the  amount  of  consumption  depended' alto- 
petlicr  on  tlie  description  of  raw  material. 
Ho    had    already    shown    their   Lordships 
that  there  had  been  a  large  increase  before 
1824;  but  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
thcro  had  been  but  a  small  increase  be- 
tween  1824  and   1844.      He  stated  the 
other  night,  that,  on  the  whole,  tlie  trade 
had  not  materially  increased  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.     The  exports,  as  slated  by 
the  noble  Lord,  since  1826,  after  a  groat 
deduction  of  duties,  no  doubt  had  increas- 
ed ;    but   let   the  noblo  Lord   show  him 
(Lord  Stanley)  any  other  branch  iu  which 
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there  had  not  been  a  much  larger  increase: 
take,  for  instance,  the  cotton  trade,  the 
woollen  trade,  and  in  any  or  either  of 
these  they  would  find  a  larger  increase 
than  they  would  discover  in  the  exports 
of  the  silk  trade.  The  noble  Lord  consi- 
dered it  as  a  triumph  that  they  sent  goods 
to  France;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  The 
greatest  proportion  was  manufactured  from 
this  rubbish,  which  he  had  shown  them. 
The  noble  Lord  did  admit  that  a  great 
part  of  the  exports  to  France  consisted  of 
an  inferior  article  produced  from  an  in- 
ferior description  of  waste  silk;  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  exports  to  France,  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  prided  himself,  were  com- 
posed of  an  inferior  article — a  cheap  de- 
scription of  goods  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
that  description  of  exports  to  France,  the 
exports  of  silk  would  have  been  very  con- 
siderably diminished  within  the  last  two 
years.  He  said,  then,  it  did  not  bear  in 
the  slightest  degree  on  the  argument, 
when  they  came  to  discuss  the  question  of 
competing  with  the  French  producer  of  an 
article,  inasmuch  as  they  sent  to  them  that 
which  they  never  dreamt  of  making  up  at 
all.  There  was  a  great  disparity  in  this  re- 
ciprocity. They  sent  them  that  which  was 
produced  from  an  inferior  material,  while 
they  took  from  them  an  article  of  a  higher 
priced  description.  He  could  not  exactly 
state  what  the  value  of  tho  goods  might 
be;  but  it  was  a  well-established  fact,  that 
the  imports  consisted  of  the  finest  class  of 
goods.  In  1826  the  quantity  for  the  homo 
consumption  was  only  48,000 lbs.,  while 
in  1827  it  was  115,000 lbs.;  and  it  had 
been  rising  since,  until  the  imports  of 
French  goods  had  risen  from  11.5,000  lbs. 
of  waste  to  .310,000  lbs.  in  1845;  whUo 
our  export  trade  had  been  almost  sta- 
tionary. Our  exports  of  raw  material  were 
trifling;  but  the  imports  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  of  the  highest  value  and  of 
the  most  expcn.sive  description,  had  great- 
ly increased  —  as  he  said  before,  from 
115,000  lbs.  to  310,000  lbs.  He  said, 
therefore,  upon  the  very  face  of  this,  there 
appeared  no  evidence  that  our  trade  was  on 
the  increase  :  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  material  increase  hod  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
measure  of  1824,  though  he  admitted  that 
tho  taking  off  the  duty  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial did  tend  to  effect  an  increase  ;  but  no 
proof  had  been  adduced  to  show  that  we 
could  compete  with  the  French  importer, 
and  who  sent  us  the  more  important 
article;  and  there  were  far  less  grounds 


to  show  us  that  wo  ought  to  reduce 
the  existing  duties  on  silk  by  one-half 
— and  this  was  the  proposition  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. His  noble  Friend  had  stated 
that  it  had  been  impossible  for  our  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  silk  fast  enough  for  their 
purposes;  and  to  that  cause  ho  attributed 
the  stagnation  in  the  trade.  Now,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  circular  of  undoubted  author- 
ity which  was  drawn  up  by  a  well-informed 
and  experienced  person  in  London,  in  which 
circular  there  was  given  the  stock  of  im- 
ported raw  silk  in  hand  on  the  1st  of 
January  last,  when  it  amounted  to  15,720 
bales.  Tho  previous  year  it  was  13,000, 
the  year  before  1 1,000,  the  year  before  that 
12,000,  and  on  preceding  years  11,000, 
12,000,  and  10,000;  but  since  1838  there 
was  not  so  large  a  stock  on  hand  as  there 
was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  only  three  years  since 
the  year  1830  when  the  stock  had  beeu 
larger  than  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846; 
and  yet  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  told 
them  that  it  was  only  the  exhaustion 
of  the  foreign  supplies  that  prevented  a 
greater  amount  of  manufactures  being  pre- 
pared in  that  country.  His  noble  Friend  had 
not  brought  forward  very  prominently  the 
question  of  smuggling  as  a  ground  for  tho 
reduction  of  the  duty;  but  on  a  former  oc- 
casion it  was  stated  that  it  did  appear, 
from  the  returns  of  the  French  custom- 
houses, that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
silk  was  shipped  for  England  than  was  re- 
ceived there,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  amount  of  smug- 
gling. Now,  although  he  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  smuggling  took  place,  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  less  "  running"  of 
silk  goods  than  of  any  other  article  ;  and 
their  admission  took  place  through  the  in- 
strumentality or  connivance  of  their  own 
custom-house  officers,  who  permitted  them 
to  pass  without  payment  of  duty.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  committals  and 
convictions  for  smuggling  in  the  year  end- 
ing 1845;  the  number  was  755;  and  of 
course  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  these  must  have  been  for 
smuggling  silk  from  France.  Of  these 
755,538  were  for  smuggling  tobacco,  176 
for  smuggling  spirits,  31  for  smuggling 
tea ;  and  the  total  number  for  smuggling 
silk  was  10  out  of  755  persons.  He  could 
only  suppose  that  the  officers  of  the  Cus- 
toms were  equally  vigilant  with  regard  to 
silk  as  other  articles ;  and  if  tho  same 
amount  of  smuggling  took  place  in  silk  as 
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in  the  articles  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  the 
number  of  otfemlcrs  would  have  been  in 
proportionate  amount.  He  did  not,  liow- 
ever,  believe,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
amount  of  silk  j;oods  run.  Since  his  noble 
Friend  had  last  spoken,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
Lad  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume,  and  he  found  that  Mr.  Ilumc  had 
fixed  an  average  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  as 
the  amount  of  duty  which  might  fairly  be 
imposed  without  the  risk  of  encouraging 
smuggling.  In  1832  Mr.  Deacon  Ilumo 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  silk, 
and  he  stated  that  as  the  maximum  for 
protection  and  the  minimum  for  smuggling 
— would  encourage  smuggling.  Therefore, 
80  far  as  Mr.  D.  Hume  might  be  considered 
an  authority,  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
reduction  of  duty  now  proposed.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  any  details  which 
should  have  been  given  to  their  Lordships 
by  the  agents  themselves.  But  what  did 
the  silk  manufacturers  complain  of?  They 
said,  and  they  had  said  so  to  himself,  while 
you  profess  to  give  them  nominally  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent.,  practically  you  only  give  a 
duty  of  7J  per  cent.,  or  8  per  cent.,  or  per- 
haps 9  per  cent. — oud  not  as  you  state  15 
per  cent.  In  all  former  statutes  and  ta- 
riffs there  was  a  distinction  observed  as  to 
silks,  gauzes,  velvets,  and  so  on,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  present  Tariff.  In 
the  Tariff  of  1842  the  duty  on  plain  silk 
was  lis.  the  lb.;  on  figured  silk  15*.  the 
lb.  They  reduced  those  now,  but  on  what 
principle  ?  They  reduced  tho  figured  and 
plain  silk  to  the  same  level  of  5s. — that  is, 
while  they  professed  to  give  a  protection 
of  15  per  cent.,  they  reduced  both  to  5s. — 
5s.  was  not  a  protection  of  15  per  cent,  to 
any  description  of  goods.  IIe(Lord  Stanley) 
had  a  case  brought  before  him  that  morning 
which  he  should  mention.  There  were  24 
pieces  of  silk,  amounting  to  444  yards, 
which  weighed  50  lbs. ;  the  value  of  this 
was  1 70/. ;  it  was  a  valuable  description  of 
silk,  although  but  ]>lain,  worth  7t.  dd.  a 
yard.  Upon  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
would  he  25/.  It)^. ;  but  tho  duty  being 
taken  by  the  weight,  thot  being  tho  mode 
now  proposed  to  levy  the  duty  according 
to  weight,  instead  of  its  being  25/.  10».,  it 
would  be  only  12/.  13(c.  lOrf.,  which  would 
be  a  duty  of  7j  per  cent.,  instead  of  15  per 
cent.  If  that  had  been  brocaded  silk,  the 
expense  would  have  licen  still  greater  and 
the  duty  higher.  Now  when  his  noble 
Friend  made  an  average  of  silks,  satins, 
and  velvets,  he  wanted  to  know  why  he  had 
departed   from    tho   system  with   regard 


to  ribbons  alone,  and  why  they  had  been 
excluded  from  the  system  of  averages? 
His  noble  Friend  had  told  them  that  while 
the  measure  was  in  progress  a  deputation 
had  waited  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  headed 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Member  for  Coventry, 
and  had  shown  that  a  protecting  duty  of 
5s.  on  the  pound  was  not  equal  to  15  per 
cent.  They  showed  further,!  that  wiih  re- 
gard to  ribbons  a  different  system  of  clas- 
sification should  be  mloptcd,  and  accord- 
ingly the  duty  on  ribbons  was  raised  from 
5s.  to  Gs.  per  lb.  upon  plain  ribbons,  8«. 
per  lb.  upon  plain  satin  ribbons,  and  1  Os. 
upon  silk  or  satin  ribbons,  striped  or 
figured,  brocaded,  or  of  more  than  one 
colour.  Why  was  that  discriminating 
duty  to  be  kept  up  with  regord  to  the 
ribbons  of  Coventry  ?  The  noble  Lord 
must  have  been  induced  to  comply  by 
some  powerful  persuasion  ;  ho  must  have 
been  induced  to  depart  from  his  priu- 
ci])le  of  uuiformity  by  some  great  in- 
fluence. He  abandoned  his  duty  of  5s.  ; 
but  more  than  that,  he  abandoned  so  far 
liis  principle  of  uniformity.  But  he  would 
now  on  this  subject  refer  to  the  amount  of 
wages  and  employment.  From  1826  to 
1 832,  they  had  it  in  evidence  that  a  largo 
and  progressive  decrease  had  taken  jdace 
in  the  number  of  spindles  which  were  era- 
ployed,  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  mills  and  spindles  wlrich  began  to 
stand  still ;  also  the  accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived from  private  individuals  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who  mentioned  to  the  Ilouse  that  all 
hands  were  now  fully  employed,  and  that 
there  was  also  a  considerable  rise  in  wages, 
and  that  this  rise  was  going  on  ;  but  ho 
(Lord  Stanley)  was  informed  that,  with  tho 
exception  of  one  article  in  the  silk  trade, 
ond  that  one  article  was  figurc<l  velvets, 
there  was  a  very  material  decrease  in  wages. 
On  that  one  article  tho  highest  duty  was 
paid,  a  duty  of  1/.  7s.  6d.,  and  which  j)ro- 
duced  the  highest  wages;  but  the  ])rescnt 
measure  must  affect  the  wages  of  labour 
on  tlint  article,  as  the  duty  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  1/.  7s.  Gd.  to  !».«.  alb.  First, 
they  were  going  to  reduce  that  duty  which, 
according  to  Deacon  Hume's  calculation, 
should  be  30  per  cent.,  to  15  percent.;  and 
next,  they  reduced  this  duty  of  1/.  7s.  Gd. 
to  9s.:  that  is,  they  made  a  reduction  equal 
to  two-thirds.  It  might  efl'ect  the  desired 
object,  but  it  did  not  so  aj)pear  to  him. 
He  was  assurcil,  and  he  was  assured  of  it 
in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  in  the  silk  trade  wages  had  fallen. 
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and  that  they  were  falling  in  Macclesfield 
as  well  as  in  other  places  ;   and  this  he 
could  have  proved  to  their  Lordships,  had 
they  not  refused  to  hear  counsel  and  evi- 
dence hy  which  those  facts  would  he  proved 
one  way  or  the  other.     The  noble  Lord 
had  also  stated  that  this  measure  would 
give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  silk  trade. 
Was  that  so  ?     On  the  contrary,  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  wages  paid  to  those 
employed.     In  London,  the  reduction  had 
been  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  a  ilay.  Although  he 
could  hardly  agree  in  the  opinion  that  great 
advantages  would  bo  derived  to  the  trade 
from  the  free  introduction  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, yet  though  it  were  so  admitted,  the  prin- 
ciple was  fully  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine 
of  protection — it  was  a  part  of  protection  ; 
for  one  principle  of  protection  was,  to  obtain 
the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  to  place  as  high  a  duty  as  possible  on 
the  coni])eting  article  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture.    But  that  was  not  the  question  now; 
no  reduction  could  take  place  on  the  raw 
material,  as   it  came  in  j)crfectly  free  of 
duty ;  that  was  the  case,  while  he  thought 
a  duty  even  on  the  raw  material  would  in- 
crease the  silk  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try,    lie  had  shown  their  Lordships  that 
the  foreign  imports  were  increasing,  while 
the  exports  to  foreign  countries  were  in  a 
measure  at  a  stand-still.     How  were  they 
called  upon  to  meet  that  state  of  things? 
They  were  called  on  to   meet    it  by  the 
blessings  of  an  increased  competition.  They 
were  called  on  to  meet  it,  not  by  giving 
greater  facilities,  or  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry, but  rather  by  diminishing  the  one 
and  retarding  the  other.    They  were  about 
to   diminish  that   protection   under  which 
the   silk    manufacturing    operatives    had 
prospered.     By  diminishing   that   protec- 
tion, they  would  encourage  the  import  of 
foreign  goods,   and  thus  incapacitate  our 
silk  manufacturers  at  home    to   maintain 
that    position    which    hitherto    they  had 
occupied.     This   alteration   in   the    Tariff 
was  not  called  for  by  public  policy:  it  was 
not  founded  in  wisdom,  it  was  not  based 
on  justice,  nor  had  it  been  decided  by  ar- 
gument; and  he  would  only  add,  although 
it  might  he  an  inferior  and  a  very  unim- 
portant consideration,  by  reducing  the  duty 
one-half  there  would  be  a  great  reduction 
in  the  revenue  derived  from  these  imports, 
which  at  the  present  moment  produced  an 
annual  revenue  of  .32.3,000i. 

On  Question,  House  divided  : — Contents 
.50;  Not-Contents  75:  Majority  25. 


The  Schedule  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
Bill  reported  without  amendment. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  25,  1846. 

CORN  IMPORTATION  BILI^THIRD 
READING. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  moved  that  this 
Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  as  they 
were  now  at  the  last  stage  of  these  pro- 
cee<ling8,   and  were   about    finally  to  con- 
clude this  great  change  in  the  comn)orcial 
policy  of  this  country,  he  begged  to  direct 
the   attention    of   Government    and    their 
Lordships  generally  to  two  points  on  which, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  information  had 
been    afforded   to  their    Lordships  in    the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  and  on  which 
he  thought  that  both  to  the  country  and 
their  Lordships  information  was  due  from 
the   Government.     The  first  of  these  re- 
spected the  promises  made  by  the   First 
Alinistcr  of  the  Crown  when  he  introduced 
his  resolutions  to  confer  certain  equivalents 
or  compensations,   which,    it  was    stated, 
should   accompany   this    measure.      They 
had  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  it,  and 
yet  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that   in  either  House  of 
Parliament  anything  like  n  proposal  as  to 
any  of  these  matters  had  been  made.     It 
appeared  that  this  point  was  not  consider- 
ed by  the  Government  of  small  importance 
at  the  time  of  the  measure  being  intro- 
duced, for  Ministers  then  represented  that 
the  equivalent   to    be   proposed  would   in 
some    degree  compensate   the    landed   in- 
terest for  the  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain.    How   was  it,   then,   that  they  had 
now  come  to  this  period  of  the   Session, 
and  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
subject    in  either   House  of   Parliament  ? 
Was  it  the  intention  of  Ministers  that  the 
Session  should  close  without  any  jjroposal 
of  compensation  being   brought  forward  ? 
One  such  compensation  lind  been  promised 
to   the  country  with    wliicli  he    was  con- 
nected, which,  though    not  equivalent   to 
the  landed  gentry   or  tenantry  for  the  in- 
jury to  their  interests  which  would  bo  in- 
flicted by  the  Corn  Bill,   was  in   itself  of 
some  httle  importance ;  and   it  ought   to 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
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mont  indepondontly  nltogL-thor  of  this  nicii- 
Hure,  fur  it  was  one  of  the   liilla  strongly 
recommended  to  the  Government  by  the 
Commission  of  which  Lord  Devon  was  at 
the  head.     He  referred  to  the  proposition 
by  which  the  whole  expense  of  the  consta- 
Imlnry   force  of  that   country  was   to  bo 
thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the 
various  counties  reUeved  from  any  portion 
of  the  expense.     Sucli  a  step  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  not  with  re- 
ference to   such  a  measure  as  the  present, 
but  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice.     Upon 
that  subject,  however,  they  had  heard  no 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
made  to  either  House  of  Parliament.     Uo 
therefore  thought,   before  they  agreed  to 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  some  Member  of  the  Govermnent 
to   explain  to  their  Lordships   what  was 
their  intention  with   reference  to  any  mea- 
sure to  be  brought  forward.    He  now  came 
to  the  second  point,  which  appeared  to  him 
infinitely   more   important.     Allusion  had 
been   occasionally  made  to  the  subject  in 
that  House,  especially  by  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Monteaglo),  but  no  explan- 
ation had  been  afforded  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     When  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net at  the  head  of  the  Government  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  pro- 
position fur  an  income  tax,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  House  to  the  tax  for  three 
years,  on  the  especial  groimd  that  he  was 
then  effecting  great  financial  changes  and 
extensive  reductions  in  the  customs,  which 
would  inevitably  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
cu.stums  duties,  so  as  to  require  for  a  cer- 
tain short  period  a  means  of  taxation  in 
lieu  of  them.     But  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
held  out  strung  hopes  to   Parliament,  that 
by  the  end  of  three  years  those  reductions 
would  so  much  increase  the  produce  of  the 
customs  duties,  as  to  render  it  unneccsiwry 
to  renew   the  income  tax.     It   was  solely 
on  this  ground  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  ubtuined  a  three  years'  income  tax,  for 
he  believed  that  no  other  Minister  who  had 
governed  this  country  for  many  years  would 
liave  obtained  it  nn  any  grounds  whatso- 
ever; but  the  great  confidence  reposed  in 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  a  financial  Mi- 
nister by  Parliament  and   the  country,  in- 
duced them  to  waive  the  strong  objection 
which  prevailed  against  an   income   tax  in 
time  of  peace,  and  so  far  to  confide  in  his 
promises   that  the  operation  «f  the  reduc- 
tions would  be  successful,  as  to  concede  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  for  that  period.    The 


right  hon.  Baronet's  j)roniisc9,  they  know, 
had  remained   unfulfilled;  but   Parliament 
wa«  induced  to  extend  the  period  for  which 
the  tax  had  been  granted,  from  a  belief 
that  by  the  reductions  in  the  customs  du- 
ties the  revenue  of  the  country  woul<l  bo 
80  increasiKl  as  to  make  the  continuance  of 
the  tax  unnecessary.      Ho   believed  this 
would  have  be«n  the  case  if  things  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on  as  they  were  then  doing, 
for  the  revenue  was  improving,  and  com- 
merce in  every  de|)artment  was  flourishing. 
But  most    unfortunately,    in    the    present 
Session,  partly  owing  to  the  very  increase 
which  had  been  thus  predicted,   the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  lii.s  Government  wero 
determined  by  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  re- 
main content  with  the  alterations  they  had 
made,  but  to  make  those  other  alterations 
which  their  Lordships  had  been  considering 
during  the  last  three  weeks.-    His  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(the  Karl  of  Dalhousie),  by  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conducted  these  pro- 
ceedings— and  he   gave  his  noble   Friend 
credit  for  having  done  so  in   a  most  mas- 
terl}'  manner — had  shown  himself  an  able 
statesman,  a  great  debater,  and  capable  of 
conducting  affairs  in  any  department  which 
might  be  entrusted  to  him;  but  his  noblo 
Friend  had  never  ventured  to  hold  out  to 
their  Lordships  that  the  result  of  the  mea- 
sures he  proposed  would  ever  raise  the  re- 
venue beyond  the  point  which  it  had  attain- 
ed previous  to  the  reductions,  for  he  had 
swept  away,  in  a  great  mcastu-e,  the  in- 
come derived  from  the  duties  which  thoy 
ttflfccted.     His  noble  Friend  only  proposed 
his  reductions  in  the  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  years   the  buoyancy   of  the  public   re- 
sources,   and  the  augmentation  of   trade, 
might   raise    the    revenue,  not  up  to  the 
amount  anticipated  by  Sir  R.  Peel  when 
he  first  proposed  the  income  tax;    but  u]> 
to  the  point  nt  which  the  revenue  stood  at 
the  j)resent  time.     Under   these   circum- 
stances, Govenmiont  must  have  seen  the 
position   in  which  they  placed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  future  taxation  of  the 
country.     They  had  now  the  income  tax 
for  throe  years.     Their  Lordships  would, 
however,  observe  that  the  financial  Minis- 
ter, when  he  brought  forward  the  budget, 
had  held  out  little  or  no  hoj)e  of  a  surplus — 
the  whole  surplus,  including  China  money, 
not  being  calculated  at  more  than  70,()tM.I?. 
Had  lliey  not  then  a  right  to  demand  that 
Her  Majesty's  Minist-ers  should  state  their 
expectations  with  rospect  to  tho  future  re- 
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venue  of  the  country  ?     Was  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  ou  their  own  showing,  that  the 
customs  duties  would  not  rise  to  the  point 
at  which  they  had  formerly  stood  ?     Had 
not  their  Lordsliips  a  right  to  know  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  Government  to  propose 
to  Parliament  the  renewal  of  the  income 
tax  ?     If  it  was  not  their  intention,  they 
had  a  right  to  know  to  what  sources  of  re- 
venue Ministers  intended  to  look  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  taxes  they  were  now  abo- 
lishing.     If  it  was  their  intention,  they 
were  bound  to  announce  it  fairly.     A  new 
Parliament  would  be  elected  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  tax;  and  if  Minis- 
ters intended  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the 
tax,  it  must  he  to  a  new  Parliament.     lie 
asked  them,  did  they  believe  that  a  new 
Parliament  would  ever  sanction  that  tax  as 
a  permanent  tax  ?     If  it  was  not  their  in- 
tention to  propose  it,  they  must  have  some 
other  measure  to  propose  which  they  ought 
to  let  the  House  know.     But  did  they  be- 
lieve that  any  Parliament  that  would  ever 
meet  in  this  country  would  sanction  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax  as  a  perma- 
nent tax  ?     Ho  believed  the  contrary.    He 
bcUevcd   that  no  Parliament  would   ever 
nanctiou  that  direct  mode  of  taxation  as  a 
permanency.   See  to  what  this  would  drive 
them.     If  they   determined  to  adopt  the 
direct  mode  of  taxation,  and  to  abolish  that 
indirect    mode    which   had   hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  the  most  proper  for  a  com- 
mercial, or  iudecd  for  any  country,  then  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole 
or  almost  the  whole  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  should  be  derived  from  that  source. 
1 1  was  impossible  that  another  Parliament, 
if  it  sanctioned  that  measure,  w^ould  ever 
allow  the  malt  tax  to  continue,  or  that  tax 
which  they  had  been  discussing  lately,  the 
duty   on   hops.      It   was  impossible   that 
Government,   in  considering  the  measures 
they  ha<l  brought  forward,  should  not  have 
fidly   and  distinctly  deliberated  ou  these 
matters.     Was  it  fair   or  just  that  they 
should  now  conclude  these  measures  with- 
out any  information  whatever  being  given 
respecting  the  points  to  which  he  had  called 
their  attention  ?     Let  him  not  be  told  that 
the  financial  Ministers  in  the  other  House 
were  the  proper  persons  to  answer  those 
nuestions.     There  was  his  noble  Friend  at 
tne  head  of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon),  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Eichc<iuer,  and  without  whose  full  sanc- 
tion no  measure  of  this  kind  could  be  pro- 
posed to  Parliament.     Uis  noble  Friend  at 


the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  also 
perfectly  capable  of  giving  an  answer; 
and  if  they  declined,  on  this  last  stage  of 
the  measure,  to  give  an  answer,  the  coimtry 
would  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  their 
silence.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  because 
Ministers  were  going  to  resign,  they  would 
throw  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  an  em- 
barrassed state  into  other  hands.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that,  because  they  had  received 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  an  embarrassed 
state  from  their  predecessors,  they  would 
retaliate  by  leaving  them  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. Such  an  excuse  would  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  country;  it  would  be  tamper- 
ing with  public  feeling  to  offer  it;  but  he 
knew  that  his  noble  Friends  were  men  of 
too  high  honour  to  be  influenced  by  such 
considerations.  He  said  that,  before  the 
measure  passed.  Ministers  were  bound  to 
give  their  Lordships  tlio  information  upon 
these  subjects  which  they  must  possess; 
and  he  called  ou  his  noble  Friends  to  give 
him  an  answer  on  the  two  points  he  had 
stated,  which  he  considered  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  country. 

The  Eahl  of  RIPON  said,  that  as  he 
had  no  right  to  object  to  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble 
Earl,  and  as  ho  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  bad  been  put,  ho 
would  endeavour  to  give  them  an  answer. 
The  first  question  was,  whether  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intended  to  carry  into 
effect  those  measures  which  were  stated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Session 
as  intended  to  accompany  the  alteration 
which  they  proposed  to  make  in  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  which  were  considered  likely  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Ho  was  not  aware  that  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  equivalents  or  compensations; 
they  were  considered  measures  right  in 
themselves,  and  as  far  as  they  went  tend- 
ing to  do  that  which  it  was  desirable  to 
effect — to  diminish  the  cost  of  production 
to  those  whose  capital  was  employed.  No 
doubt  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  now 
as  they  did  then,  that  what  they  undci-took 
to  propose  to  Parliament  with  that  object 
iu  view,  thoy  were  bound  to  adhere  to  ; 
and  although  it  might  be  true  that  those 
measures  bad  not  yet  ])assod  in  the  shape 
of  law,  he  believed  some  of  them  did  not  posi- 
tively require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  sura  to  be  rai.sed  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  instead  of  in  any  other 
way,  was  concerned.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  measure  of  very  considerable 
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importance,  which  stood  much  on  the  some 
footing  as  tliose  to  which  he  had  referred : 
he  alhided  to  the  measure  relative  to  the 
removal  of  paupers.  That  measure  was, 
no  doubt,  quite  indcpciulent  of  the  question 
of  the  Com  Law,  and  would  have  been  a 
proper  measure  to  adopt  whetlier  the  Corn 
Laws  were  altered  or  not.  A  Bill  had  been 
brought  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment for  carrying  that  measure  into  effect; 
and  he  could  not  answer  for  the  circum- 
stances  which  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  that  Bill  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  their  Lordships'  House  ;  and  when 
his  noble  Friend  complained  that  the  mea- 
sures had  not  been  brought  forward  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  he  must  understand  that 
they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  originate  them.  The  noble 
Earl  having  asked  those  questions,  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  what  it  was  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  do  as  to 
the  continuation  of  the  property  tax.  Now, 
under  all  circumstances,  ho  apprehended 
that  no  Government  could  undertake  to 
give  answers  or  pledge  themselves  to  reply 
to  such  ((uestions  as  these.  The  property 
tax  had  been  originally  brought  in  for  three 
years;  it  had  been  since  renewed,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to 
give  any  pledge  that  it  would  not  again  be 
renewed.  Looking  on  the  question  in  that 
light,  he  must  therefore  decline  answering 
it.  But  he  would  make  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  observations  of  the  noble  Earl  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  revenue  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  reductions  which 
had  been  made  within  tlie  last  four  years. 
He  thought  his  noble  Friend  could  hardly 
have  attended  to  a  document  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table,  which  would  have 
explained  to  him  the  ground  on  which  the 
Government  trusted  that  the  reductions 
made  in  the  customs  and  excise  were  not 
only  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  full 
extent  of  the  loss  which  the  numerical 
amotmt  of  the  reduction  would  have  led 
them  to  expect,  but  that  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  entitled  to  count  upon  a  con- 
siderable increase,  he  would  not  say  na- 
turally ari.Hing  out  of  those  reductions,  but 
in  connexion  with  tliem  ;  and  he  trusted  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that  that 
was  the  case.  It  oppeared  tliat  in  the 
year  1842  the  amount  of  revenue  derivo<l 
from  the  customs  was  19,C01,()(Mi;.  In  the 
course  of  that  year  duties  were  reduced  to 
the  amount  of  1  ,.338,000/.,  which  of  course, 
unless  there  had  been  au  iuorcoso  of  con- 


sumption, would  have  reduced  the  customs 
duties  excepted  in   the   following  vear  by 
that    sum    of    1,338,000/.,    so    "that    if 
the  customs   in    1843   had    amounted  to 
18, .323, 000/.,  the  revenue  would  have  un- 
dergone the  full   loss  occasioned  by  tliat 
reduction.     But  what  was  the  fact  ?     In- 
stead of  the  reduction  bringing  the  customs 
duties  down  to  18,323,000/.,  the  duties  for 
thatycarproducednolcss  than  20,275,000/., 
being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  000,000/. 
beyond    the    positive    amount    of    1842, 
although   the    duties   taken    off    in   that 
year  amounte<l  to  1,338,000/.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  customs  duties  were  still  further 
diminished,  and  the  duties  reduced  amount- 
ed  to    171,000/.     But    did   the   revenue 
suffer  to  that  extent  ?     Not  at  all.     The 
amount  of  customs  duties,  in   1844,  wivs 
21,460,000/.,   being   nearly    1,800,000/. 
more  than  1842,   notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction   of    duties    to    the     amount    of 
1,500,000/.     In  the  year  1844  the  duties 
had   been    reduced    still   further,    to   the 
extent  of  286,000/.  :  the  products  of  those 
duties  in  1845  certainly  had  not  amounted 
to  as  much  as  in  the  two  preceding  years; 
but  in   1845,  their  Lordships  would  recol- 
lect  that   a   great   reduction    had    taken 
])lacc,  to  the  extent  of  2,418,000/.  in  the 
customs  duties  ;  and  although  that  reduc- 
tion did  not  take  place  until  late  in  the 
year,  a   great  portion  of    the  loss  would 
take  place  in  that  year  itself     Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  amount  of  duties  re- 
ceived    in     the    year     1845     had     been 
10,829,000/.,     exceeding     the      absolute 
amount  even  in  1842,  by  about  200,000/., 
although  in  the  course  of  the  four  preceii- 
ing  years  duties  had  been  remitted  to  the 
amount    of  upwords   of    4,000,000/.     If 
then   there  had  been  no   iticrease  in  the 
receipts  connected  with  the   reduction  of 
duty,  the  sum  which  stood  at  H>,0!)  1,000/. 
in  l"S42,  should  have  been  only  1 5,66 1 ,000/. 
in  1845;  whereas  in  point  of  fact  the  ac- 
tual    receipts     in     1845     amounted     to 
10,829,000/.     Had   not  the  Government, 
then,  with  those  facts  before  them,  a  right 
to  anticijiate  that  there   would   not  be   a 
permanent  rcdiiction  in  the  customs  to  tho 
amount  of  the  duty  whicth  would   bo  re- 
moved ?  His  noble  Friend  would  observe 
that  the  increase  had  not  been  confined  to 
any  j)articular  period,  but  had  been  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  years  of  diminished 
duties.     In  the  excise,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl    hod    alluded,    reductions   had    also 
taken  ])lace.     In  1842  the  excise  had  pro- 
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duced    12,517,000^.,   and   in    1843   had 
amounted  to  12,879,000Z.     In  1844  a  re- 
duction had  been  made    to  the  extent  of 
70,000/.,  and  in  184-5  a  further  reduction 
of  913,0O0i.  had  taken  place.     But,  not- 
withstanding these  reductions,  the  excise 
in    the    subsequent    year    amounted    to 
13,58.5,000?.     lie  did  not  appreliend  that 
the  whole  loss  of  those  reductions  would 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year;  but 
whether  it  did  or  did  not,  the  excise  revenue 
of  1845  exceeded  that  of  1844;  tlie  excise 
of  1844  exceeded  that  of  1843,  the  receipts 
of  that  year  being  also  larger  than  1842. 
The  sum  total  of  the  excise  and  customs 
in  those  four  years  had  been  32,178,0(10/. 
in  1842;  33,152,000/.  inl843;  34,714,000/. 
in  1844;  and  33,450,000/.  in  1845;  while 
the  total  amount  of  duties  removed   had 
amounted  to  5,197,000/.;  notwithstanding 
which  the  receipts  in  1845  had  exceeded 
those  of  1842  by  upwards  of  1,000,000/. 
Ue  thought  the  experience  of  those  four 
years,   therefore,   tended    to    show    there 
were  rational  grounds  for   assuming  that 
tkc  total  amount  of  the  reduction,  great  as 
it  might  be,  would  not  cause  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  revenue.     That  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  (iovernment  proceeded, 
and  he  thought  their  views  had  been  fully 
borne   out  by  the  fact.     They  flattered 
themselves  that  in  a  limited  course  of  years 
there  would  be  made  up  in  the  increased 
receipts  from  these  sources  an  equivalent 
to  that  which  they  had  lost.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  tliat  the  equivalent  would 
be  produced  immediately;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  some  means  by  which 
the  loss  would  bo  made  up  in  the  interme- 
diate time,  and  that  loss  was  made  up  by 
the  income  tax,  to  which,  no  doubt,  there 
were   very  serious  and  grave  objections, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
tax  itself,  but  partly  also  from  its  having 
been  introduced  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
not  reserved  as  a  great  resource  in  time  of 
war.     But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that 
temporary  means  of  making  up  a  certain 
deficiency,  which  they  had  every  reason  to 
think  could  be  made  up  as  years  went  on; 
and  they  hoped  to  be  able  in  future  years 
to  dispense  with  the  renewal  of  that  tax. 
He  must  decline  expressing  any  opinion  or 
giving  any  pledge    on   that  subject.     Of 
this  he  was  quite  certain,  that  Parliament 
never  would  be  unwilling  or  afraid  to  take 
Any  measures  that  might  be  deemed  neces- 
Bsry   for   preserving  the   revenue   of   the 
country  in  such  a  state  as  to  meet  all  de- 
mands.    Those  demands  were  very  great. 


and  it  was. deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
there  was  so  little  reason  for  holdiun-  out 
the  chance  of  the  expenses  of  the  country 
being  lUminishcd;  but  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  think  that  in  regard  of  one  source 
of  expense  to  this  country,  there  had  been 
a  considerable  diminution,  and  that  was  in 
the  charge  for  the  public  debt,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  1 ,000,000/. ; 
and  which,  considering  the  state  of  our 
finances,  was  a  circumstance  of  material 
importance.  He  had  thus  endeavoured  to 
answer  all  the  questions  which  had  been  put 
to  him.  He  had  brought  no  papers  with 
him,  not  having  expected  the  discussion  to 
take  such  a  turn;  but,  recollecting  there 
was  a  document  on  the  Table  from  which  he 
could  satisfy  their  Lordships,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  information  it  contained  to 
do  so. 

Lord  FEVERSHAM  denied  the  asser- 
tion that  the  tenant-farmers  were  in  fa- 
vour of  these  new  measures.  That  asser- 
tion had  been  made,  and  had  boon  several 
times  repeated,  but  nothing  had  been  shown 
to  prove  or  corroborate  it.  What  had  they 
done  ?  They  had  hold  meetings  all  over 
the  country,  at  which  they  had  passed 
resolutions  that  indicated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  what  were  the  real  feel- 
ings of  their  body.  The  noble  Lord  then 
read  extracts  from  resolutions  passed  at 
protectionist  meetings  in  Doncaster,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  York,  in  Lincob,  at 
Spalding,  and  in  Dorsetshire,  which  were 
strongly  condemnatory  of  free  trade  in  corn. 
These  were  the  opinions  of  the  tenant- 
farmers,  who  were  said  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Bill.  But,  said  the  supporters  of  this 
measure,  they  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the 
land  which  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  must  bo 
of  the  worst  and  poorest  soil.  Why,  it 
was  that  poor  soil  which  required  the 
greatest  number  of  labourers  for  its  til- 
lage. So  that  the  evil  of  diminished  em- 
ployment would  be  increased  instead  of 
lessened.  No  one  knew  what  the  price  of 
corn  would  be  reduced  to.  When  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  in  that  House  had 
been  asked  what  the  probable  price  of 
com  would  be,  he  replied  that  he  would 
not  hazard  any  prediction  on  the  subject. 
That  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble 
Lord,  but  ho  doubted  if  it  would  satisfy 
the  House.  Indeed,  it  did  not  appear  that 
Govemtnent  had  taken  any  pains  to  calcu- 
late the  price  of  corn  under  the  new  law. 
He  had  lately  spoken  to  an  intelligent 
American   gcntlemau,   who   assured  him 
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that  corn  coulJ  he.  exported  from  Americn 
under  30s.  ii  <(iinrtcr.  lie  could  not  nt 
all  concur  with  those  who  thought  this 
measure  would  he  so  eonducivc  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  lahourinp  classes.  A 
much  more  useful  measure,  in  his  opinion, 
would  bo  the  Ten  Hours  Hill,  which  would 
Ik!  a  hciiefit  to  them  in  every  way.  That 
Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  other 
IIouso  of  Parliament,  where  it  had  been 
rejected  by  a  very  small  majority,  aided 
by  the  Government  ;  but  he  believed  the 
time  was  not  very  far  distant  when  it 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  that  House. 
When  it  should  come  up  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as  it  was  but  a  measure  of  policy 
and  justice,  he  hoped  they  would  give  it 
their  favourable  consideration.  As  to  the 
Bill  before  them,  he  regretted  they  had 
passed  it,  as  in  effect  they  had  done,  and 
more  particularly  that  the  majority  of  the 
right  reverend  Prelates  had  supported  it, 
because  he  believed  it  had  been  very 
greatly  through  their  influence  and  votes 
that  the  measure  had  been  successful. 
Their  Lordships'  House  and  the  agricul- 
turists had  always  supported  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Established  Church, 
of  the  right  reverend  Prelates,  and  of  the 
rural  Clergy,  and  he  therefore  regretted  it. 
This  Bill  was  a  premium  to  agitation.  It 
bad  been  brought  fonvard  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  but  they  could  not  be  said 
to  be  its  originators  or  promoters.  Those 
who  really  originated  and  promoted  it  were 
the  manufacturers  and  masters  of  Stock- 
port and  Manchester.  It  was  nothing  but 
concession  to  intimidation  and  agitation  to 
pass  this  Bill.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
downward  movement,  calcidated  not  to 
uphold  but  to  overthrow  the  Constitution. 
It  was  impossible,  ho  maintained,  to  .say 
which  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  subject  to  attack  after 
their  Lordships  had  given  their  consent 
to  a  Bill  like  the  present,  which  had  been 
commeneeil  by  a  great  agitation ;  which 
had  been  carried  by  a  betrayal  of  great 
public  trusts;  and  which  would  bo  regarded 
OH  a  conecKsion  to  that  agitation,  and  a 
record  of  that  betrayal.  In  conclusion, 
ho  begged  leave  to  enter  his  decided  jiro- 
tcst  agnin.st  the  thinl  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Dike  of  CLEVELAND  said,  as 
this  was  probably  the  last  opportunity  that 
would  present  itself  to  speak  on  this  Bill, 
he  would  rise  not  to  create  any  further 
delay,  but  to  protest  solemnly  against  the 
jwliey  of  tlie  measure.  After  having 
liittcued  attentively  to  all  the  arguments  and 


evidence  urged  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
he  remained  still  of  the  same  opbiion,  and 
lie  was  still  as  strong  an  oji|)oser  of  the 
Bill  as  ever  ho  had  been.  Scarcely  had 
any  measure  ever  passed  the  House  on 
which  so  many  of  their  Lordships  had 
given  their  opinions  vivd  voce,  and  the  oc- 
casion wotdd,  on  that  account,  bo  memo- 
rable in  history  ;  but  still  more  memora- 
ble would  it  be  for  the  sacrifice  of  private 
opinion  to  party  interest.  The  House  was 
constituted  by  three  distinct  parties,  two 
of  which  had  been  hitherto  the  rival  par- 
ties of  the  State;  but  one  of  tliesc  opposed 
parties  having  sacrificed  their. real  opinions 
to  party  interests  and  party  views,  had 
coalesced,  and  had  overcome  any  opposi- 
tion which  coidd  bo  made  to  them  by  those 
who  retained  their  old  opinions  and  acted 
up  to  their  old  principles.  How  many 
noble  Lords  would  say  the  Bill  was  in 
conformity  with  their  preconceived  opin- 
ions ?  Manj'  noble  Lords  were  advocates 
of  a  fixed  duty,  and,  notwithstanding  they 
still  maintained  this  opinion,  yet,  seeing 
their  party  on  the  threshold  of  office,  thfey 
gave  up  their  convictions,  and  agreed  to 
support  the  measure  as  it  was.  Having 
referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  treated  by  one  side  of  the 
House,  he  would  refer  to  the  way  in 
which  noble  Lords  had  dealt  with  it  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Many  noble 
Lords,  who  bad  changed  their  votes  but 
had  not  changed  their  opinions,  had  taken 
the  more  prudent  course  of  recording  a 
silent  vote  against  their  opinions.  Other 
noble  Lords  had  completely  changed  their 
opinions  ;  but  the  main  pressure  of  the 
debate  had  fallen  on  two  noble  Lords  con- 
nected with  the  Oovernment,  one  of  whom 
had  not  always  been  exactly  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  on  this  question.  He 
would  now  say  a  few  words  about  a  third 
party  in  that  House,  to  which  he  had  the 
nonoiir  to  avow  his  adherence.  Though 
their  Lordships  had  decided  against  them 
by  a  largo  majority,  ho  hoped  he  might 
claim  credit  for  his  party  for  consistency, 
for  independence  of  conduct,  for  fairness 
in  their  actions,  and  honesty  in  their  in- 
tentions. He  had  taken  the  liberty  at  an 
early  period  of  the  discussion  of  appealing 
to  the  Episcopal  Bench  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  jiarochial  clergy.  That 
appeal  was  responded  to  by  a  right  reve- 
rend Prolate,  who  said  the  parochial  clergy 
were  not  justified  in  opposing  this  Bill  : 
first,  because  they  were  a  small  body;  and, 
next,  because  they  had  taken  no  part  in 
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the  agitation  against  it — extraordinary 
reasons,  lie  must  take  leave  to  say,  and 
the  latter  of  them  not  doing  ranch  credit 
to  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  charity.  If  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  had  voted  with  his  party, 
they  should  have  had  a  majority  of  those 
present  against  the  Bill.  The  numher  of 
proxies  was  large — thirty-five — and  a  ma- 
jority were  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  deprecate  the  system 
of  proxies.  It  was  founded  on  long  and  es- 
tahlishcd  usage.  That  was  the  only  ground 
of  its  justification  ;  for  voting  in  any  so- 
ciety by  proxies  was  not  in  accordance 
■with  public  taste  at  present.  If  they 
meant  to  preserve  tliis  privilege,  they 
should  take  care  not  to  abuse  it.  It  was 
true  that  noble  Lords  resident  in  this 
country  might  be  as  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  a  public  measure  if  they  re- 
sided 200  miles  from  town,  as  if  they 
attended  in  that  House  ;  bnt  that  the 
proxies  of  Lords  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, who  never  heard  of  this  measure, 
or  never  imagined  that  such  a  measure 
would  bo  brought  forward,  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  he  thought  a  most  extraor- 
dinary proceeding.  He  should  give  one 
instance.  There  was  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale,  Governor  of  Madras,  who  had 
been  absent  for  four  years  from  this  coun- 
try, and  who  was  so  engaged  by  the  late 
war  in  India,  that  he  doubted  whether  ho 
ever  heanl  of  this  measure.  The  lament- 
able part  of  this  measure  was,  the  loss  of 
confidence  which  it  inspired  in  the  humble 
followers  of  lending  men  like  himself.  His 
political  life  had  not  been  a  short  one. 
For  half  of  it  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Whig  party  ;  but  in  18.33,  he  found  him- 
self uuablo,  on  the  Reform  Bill,  to  go  as 
far  as  the  Government  was  inclined  to  go. 
Far  be  it  from  him  to  say  there  was  any 
breach  of  faith  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Whig.s.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he 
had  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  had  proihiced,  whose  talents  he 
admired,  and  in  whom  he  had  placed  im- 
plicit confidence.  It  could  be  easily  sup- 
posed what  his  feelings  now  were  at  find- 
ing himself  deserted  and  standing  aloof, 
as  it  were,  from  both  the  parties.  But  he 
had  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  still  left  a  leader  whom  he  could 
follow,  and  that  a  man  of  no  mean  talents 
— he  meant  the  noble  Lord  near  him  (Lord 
Stanley).  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  should  for  the  future  look  up  to 
that  noble  Lord  not  only  as  his  guide  but 


his  polar  star.  lie  had  no  favour  to  ex- 
pect from  him,  nor  had  he  received  any ; 
but  he  had  the  greatest  possible  admira- 
tion for  his  talents,  and  for  what  he  con- 
sidered much  more  essential  to  a  states- 
man— honesty  in  his  professions.  He 
had  sat  a  long  time  near  his  noble  Friend 
in  the  other  House,  and  ho  had  always 
heard  him  speak  without  hesitation  or 
equivocation;  and  he  had  never  seen  him 
look  for  a  loophole  through  which  he 
might  one  day  escape.  He  protested 
against  the  policy  and  principle  of  the 
measure,  because  it  was  uncalled  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  because  it 
was  a  thorough  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

The  Eabl  of  DALHOUSIE  should  not 
have  risen  on  the  present  occasion  had  it 
not  been  for  tho  observations  made  by  the 
noble  Duke  who  had  just  sat  down  in  re- 
ference to  proxies;  and  if  those  observa- 
tions had  been  merely  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, he  should  not  under  those  circum- 
stances have  felt  called  on  to  notice  them. 
But  the  noble  Duke  had  mentioned  by 
name  a  noble  and  gallant  relative  of  his 
(the  Earl  of  Dalhousio's),  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale,  who  was  now  serving  abroad; 
and  as  his  proxy  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  allow 
him  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke.  He 
widely  differed  from  the  noble  Duke  in 
respect  to  the  view  he  took  of  the  principle 
of  the  vote  by  pro.xy.  Whether  that  prac- 
tice was  right  or  >vrong,  as  long  as  it  ex- 
isted he  contended  that  the  proxy  was 
given  on  the  principle  of  tho  entire  delega- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  person  giving  his 
pro.xy.  That  was  the  principle  of  the 
vote  by  proxy;  and  as  long  as  that  prac- 
tice existed,  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
individual  whoso  proxy  was  made  use  of 
was  in  India,  or  dining  in  Bclgrave-square. 
Having  stated  thus  much  on  the  general 
question,  he  would  now  briefly  advert  to 
the  particular  case  referred  to  by  tho  noble 
Duke.  The  noble  Duke  had  stated  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  whoso  name  had  been 
mentioned  (the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale), 
being  at  the  distance  he  was  from  Eng- 
land, should  be  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  in  this  country.  The  noble  Duke  seemed 
to  forget  that  this  question  respecting 
the  Com  Laws  had  been  substantially  be- 
fore tho  country  for  no  less  a  period  than 
seven  months;  and  tho  period  of  time  ne- 
cessary for  communications  to  take  place 
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with  Ifadrns  did  not  exceed  six  weeks. 
Now,  duriiig  tlic  whole  of  these  discus- 
sions, he  had  heen  in  possession  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  noble  and  ^fuUaut  rela- 
tive; and  he  could  assure  their  Lordships 
that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  his 
noble  ond  gallant  rclotive,  had  he  been 
present,  would  have  voted  for  tlio  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  He  was  bound  also 
to  state,  that  he  believed  his  noble  and 
gallant  relative  would,  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, have  voted  for  the  Amendment  in 
Committee  for  a  fixed  duty;  and  had  their 
Lordshi])s  assented  to  thot  Amendment, 
and  if,  subsequently,  any  Motion  had  been 
made — on  the  third  reading,  for  instance 
— to  reverse  that  decision,  he  (Lord  Dal- 
housie)  should  not  have  used  his  noble  and 
gallant  relative's  proxy  for  the  reversal  of 
such  4ceision.  though  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple he  should  have  been  entitled  to  do  so. 
ViscorsT  GAGE  was  understood  to  say, 
in  addressing  their  Lordships  against  the 
Kill,  that  the  proposers  of  the  measure 
liad  brought  forward  no  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  except  the  j)ower  to  pass  it. 
He  had  heard  it  said,  ond  that  in  quarters 
where  he  should  have  least  expected  it, 
that  those  who  opposed  this  measure  did 
80  from  a  dread  that  it  would  operate 
against  themselves.  Now,  he  should  like 
to  know  how  far  these  ultra  liberal  Gentle- 
men meant  to  carry  their  imputations? 
Were  they  not  to  defend  their  own  rights, 
])ropertics,  liberties,  or  he  supposed  their 
lives  ?  Was  that  to  be  the  state  of  nature 
of  which  they  had  heard  ?  Who  would 
defend  them  if  they  would  not  defend 
themselves  i  or  what  would  he  committed 
to  them  to  defend  if  thoy  did  not  defend 
what  was  their  own  ?  Where  was  the  im- 
jiropriety  of  their  opposing  a  measure  in 
which  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  de- 
struction to  theirs  and  to  them,  with  no 
countervailing  benefit  to  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  ?  And  besides,  if  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  where  was  the 
doctrine  to  stop  ?  Would  noble  Lords 
he  ollowcd  to  roll  in  wealth  while  their 
jioorer  brethren  were  starving  ?  Ten 
thousand  a,  year !  that  was  too  much  for 
any  one  foniily ;  what  need  of  500/.  ? 
what  need  of  1001.  ?  They  might  depend 
upon  it  this  would  come;  though,  if  their 
Lordships  conceded  in  time,  they  miglit 
generously  bo  allowed  as  much  as  would 
enable  them  to  live — at  least,  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives;  though,  if  they 
dehiycd  to  pass  tho  measure,  they  would 


in  the  end  be  forced  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  a  worse  grace,  and  might  be  kicked 
out  of  their  estates  altogether.     l)id  iloble 
Lords  believe  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
the  operation  of  such  a  measure  as  the 
present  ?     Had  it  not  been  admitted  on 
all   sides  that  the   lesser  yeomen   might, 
and  in    all   likeUbood  would   be   mined  ? 
Well,  then,  who  was  to  employ  their  la- 
bourers and   the  numerous  artisans  who 
were   dependent   upon  them  for  employ- 
ment ?     There  would  be  no  question,  that 
if  such  were  to  be  the  case,  the  coimtry 
towns  would  be  ruined.    Then  would  come 
the  reaction  upon  the  manufacturing  towns; 
and,  on  the  first  pressure  of  ilistress,  they 
would  start  several  questions  which  would 
not  be  very  palatable  to  their  Lordshi|)8.   If 
there  were  some  advocates  of  this  measure 
who  appeared  before  them  in  the  guise  of 
friends,   look  who  were  its  promoters  on 
the  other  side.      Was  there  a  single  re- 
publican democrat  ?  — was  there   a   single 
Quaker,  Baptist,  or  Unitarian? — was  there 
one   known   or   suspected   enemy  to   the 
Chiu-ch  or  State,   Crown  or  aristocracy, 
who  would  not  be  found  heart  and  hand 
urging  on  this  measure  ?     Even  if  their 
Lordships  approved  of  this  measure  —  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  of  them  in  heart,  not- 
withstanding  their  votes,  disapproved  of 
it — he  should  still  say  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  stand  firm  in  resisting  it,  at  least 
until  they  were  released  from  their  post  by 
the  constitutionally  expressed  will  of  their 
country.     Let  no  noble  Lord  flatter  him- 
self that  this  measure  would  be  the  last  of ' 
the  kind  they  would  have  to  pass.     Tho 
institutions  of  this  country,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  would  he  shaken  to  the  founda- 
tion;  the  Charter  would  become  the  order 
of  the  day;  and  this  great  constitutional 
monarchy  would  be  merged  in  some  model 
republic,  without  power  or  influence  abroad, 
and  without  stability  at  homo.    He  regret- 
ted to  be  obliged  to  advert  to  the  obsen-a- 
tions  made  on  this  question  by  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  on  occa- 
sion of  the  second  reading  of  this  measure. 
The  noble  Duke  soid   ho  supported  this 
measure,  because  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
support  tho  Crown.     A  stninge  su]>port  to 
the  Crown  was  that  which  weokened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown's  firmest  supjiorters, 
and  which  handed  over  the  Crown  to  what 
he  supposed  they  bad  now  found  out  to  be 
the    more    safe    and    loynl    keeping    of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  a  right  loyol 
statesman  must  he  be  who  made  that  con- 
dition tho  price  of  his  services  !     If,  iu  a 
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strait  like  this,  there  was  so  little  pa- 
triotism among  our  public  men  as  this 
measure  showed,  then  the  time  had  come, 
and  the  nation  might  be  said  to  deserve 
its  fate.  But  if  patriotism  existed,  then, 
no  doubt,  talent  enough  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  conduct  the  Government,  and 
leaders  able  to  inspire  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  any  Member  either  of  the  late  or  the 
present  Cabinet.  When  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant Duke  trusted  that  that  might  be  the 
last  advice  which  he  would  tender  to  their 
Lordships,  he  must  confess  that,  great  as 
was  the  pain  with  which  he  heard  the 
whole  speech,  that  part  was  not  the  least 
painful.  He  could  not  marvel  that  the 
prestige  of  the  noble  Duke's  character 
should  prevail  even  to  the  extent  of  carry- 
ing the  present  measiu-e ;  but  on  that  ac- 
count he  felt  the  more  deeply  that  the 
last  triumph  gained  by  the  noble  Duke 
should  be  a  triumph  gained  over  his  own 
country. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  a 
Minister  who  would  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  hours,  he  trusted,  be  dismissed  from 
office,  and  would  never  again  be  employed 
by  the  country.  Nor  would  he  advert  to 
the  way  in  which  this  measure  had  been 
carried,  by  a  strange  and  monstrous  coali- 
tion of  parties  who  had  conspired  together 
to  overthrow  protection,  which  each  of 
them  had  formerly  supported.  He  would 
only  say,  that  though  defeated  he  was  not 
discouraged;  for  he  entertained  a  firm  and 
confident  conviction  that  protection  would 
ultimately  triumph,  whatever  might  be 
the  sacrifices  and  the  struggles  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  He  did  not 
intend  to  argue  further  against  this  Bill; 
but  he  wished  to  call  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  consequences  which 
were  certain  to  follow  it.  He  would  as- 
sume throughout  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  were  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense — that  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  all  classes  of  the  country — and  that  it 
was  their  duty,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  Well,  if 
that  were  so,  the  agricultural  classes,  who 
were  at  all  times  entitled  to  consideration, 
would,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  case,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
should  not  be  subject  to  exclusive  taxation. 
They  ought  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  the 
land  tax,  to  the  malt  tax,  or  to  the  hop 
duty.  These  were  the  taxes  which  at  pre- 
sent they  exclusively  paid,  for  no  manuJFac- 
turer  paid  any  tax  upon  his  capital  as  the 
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agriculturist  did  on  his  land,  nor  on  the 
produce  of  his  industry,  as  the  agriculturist 
did  on  his  malt  or  hops.  Neither  ought 
they  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than 
their  just  proportion  of  the  church  rate,  the 
highway  rate,  or  the  poor  rate.  At  pre- 
sent it  was  well  known  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  those  rates  was  paid  by 
the  occupiers  of  land.  Then  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  ought  to  be  altered.  He 
had  always  opposed  that  tax,  as  unjust 
alike  to  the  farmer  and  the  tithcowner; 
but  at  all  events  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  Act  could  not,  in  present  circum- 
stances, be  fairly  carried  out.  Then  there 
was  another  circumstance — the  admirable 
Amendment,  founded  in_  strict  justice, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Richmond)  on  the  cross 
benches,  ought  to  have  met  with  the  cor- 
dial and'  unanimous  assent  of  their  Lord- 
ships; and  if  such  a  measure  did  not  fol- 
low, as  it  ought  to  have  accompanied,  this 
measure,  their  Lordships  would  commit  the 
most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  which  had 
ever  been  perpetrated.  Next  see  the  po- 
sition in  which  this  measure  woidd  place 
all  those  persons  carrying  on  work  for 
which  they  had  given  contracts.  They 
would  wholly  alter  the  relations  of  those 
parties;  and  they  could  not,  without  the 
most  manifest  injustice,  compel  the  one  to 
pay,  or  enable  the  other  to  exact,  a  greater 
amount  in  value  than  was  originally  stipu- 
lated for.  They  would,  therefore,  be  in- 
evitably driven  to  that  which  was  called  by 
an  eminent  writer  (the  late  William  Cob- 
bett)  an  equitable  adjustment;  and  though 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  general  views 
of  that  writer,  which  varied,  indeed,  like 
the  colours  of  a  rainbow,  he  thought  he 
had  in  this  case  happily  described  what  the 
efl"ect  of  this  measure  would  be.  They 
were  not  without  experience  of  what  such 
a  measure  would  be.  They  had  already 
had  bitter  experience  of  that  measure  of 
confiscation  called  Peel's  Currency  Bill; 
and  the  present  measure  might  justly  be 
called  the  second  vohune  of  Peel's  edicts 
of  confiscation.  If,  however,  they  were  to 
have  free  trade  in  corn,  why  should  there 
not  be  free  trade  in  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce? Why  should  not  the  farmer  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  tobacco  on  his  own  land,  and 
manufacture  sugar  from  his  beet-root  ?  If 
they  were  to  be  called  on  to  compete  with 
the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  they  could 
only  do  so  l)y  means  of  the  measures  he 
had  mentioned,  and  by  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  The  cry  would  soon  be 
3  E 
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Bet  up  for  an  imnipdiatc  and  total  repeal 
of  taxation,  particularly  on  the  articles  of 
soap,  coffee,  sugar,  and  low-priced  teas; 
and  after  all  it  would  bo  found  inipossilile 
to  satisf)'  the  public  demand,  lie  con- 
cluded, therefore,  by  warning  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  danger  of  their  course  ;  that 
it  would  end  in  nothing  less  than  ruin  and 
revolution;  and  if  the  revolution  should 
proceed,  which  might  now  be  said  to  have 
commenced,  he  cast  upon  the  heads  of  its 
authors  all  the  calamities  which  would 
ensue. 

TheEAKL  OF  SELKIRK  merely  rose  to 
say  that  he  continued  still  to  take  the  same 
Tiew  of  the  measure  which  he  had  done 
when  the  question  was  last  before  their 
Lordships.  It  had  been  said  by  some  noblo 
Lords,  that  after  this  measure  was  carried, 
that  was,  after  the  question  had  been  put 
that  this  Bill  do  pass — the  Corn  Laws  would 
be  no  more  heard  of.  He  did  not  believe 
that.  And  if  the  view  which  ho  took  of 
the  matter  should  prove  to  be  correct,  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  hesitate 
to  reconsider  the  subject.  That  was  no 
new  thing :  the  country  had  more  than  once 
been  without  any  system  of  Com  Laws, 
till  they  got  tired  of  that,  and  re-enacted 
them;  and  if  their  Lordships  found  that 
this  measure  brought  ruin  and  misfortune 
and  mischief  on  the  country,  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  have  no  hesitation 
to  retrace  their  steps,  and  return  to  that 
which  ho  held  to  be,  compared  with  his- 
tory, the  Corn  Law  constructed  upon  the 
best  plan  which  this  country  had  ever  wit- 
nessed—he meant  the  last  edition  of  the 
sliding  scale. 

The  Ddke  op  RICHMOND  remarked 
the  circumstance  that  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill  had  been  moved  without  any  noblo 
Lord  rising  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months.  Now,  he  should 
be  very  sorry  that  his  name  should  appear 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House  as  assenting  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
anxious  to  hear  some  explanation  from  the 
Qoveninient  relative  to  the  statement  made 
by  his  noble  Frii'n<l  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Oovcnmiont  to  ijcrsevere  in  intro- 
ducing some  equivalent  or  compensation,  or 
whatever  it  was,  to  the  landed  interest, 
and  that  all  that  remained  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  was,  to  embody  their  intention 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  that  was 
just  one  of  the  things  of  which  they  had  a 
right  to  complain,  namely,  that  the  Bill 
hod  not  yet  been  brought  in,  and,  what  waa 


worse,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excho> 
quer,  in  bringing  forward  his  budget,  did 
not  say  a  single  syllable  of  the  sums  to  be 
paid   in   aid   of  county  rates.     What  he 
wished  to  hear  from    Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment before  they  separated,  was,  whe- 
ther they  were  still  of  opinion  that   tho 
statements  by  the  right  lion.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  on  the  first 
reading  of  this  Bill,  might  be  carried  into 
effect ;  because  it  was  very  possible  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  question  might 
not  bo  framed  under  the  direction  of  tho 
present  Government.     It  was  possible  that 
tiiat  Government  might  be  out  of  office  nut 
only  before  this  Bill  had  been  brought  in,  but 
even  before  the  Resolution  on  which  it  was 
to  be  founded  could  be  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     The  effect  of  this  would  be, 
that  their  Lordships  would  have  given  a 
third  reading  to  these  two  measures,  and 
tho  Government  would  remain  un])lodgcd 
by  anything  except  their  speeches;  and  no- 
ble Lords  must  not  be  very  angry  with  him 
for  saying  that  speeches  and  pledges  were 
very  different  things.      He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken, 
in  thinking  tliat  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  treat  the  present  measure  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question.     Did  they 
believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
class  of  this  country,  landowners  and  ten- 
antry, would  sit  down  patiently  under  an 
Act  which  they  felt  to  be  injurious  and 
unjust?     No  such  thing.     It  would  be  no 
agitation  for  the  continuance  of  the  miser- 
able sliding  scale  provided  by  this  Bill,  or 
for  a  miserable  fixed  duty  of  4b.  ;  but  a  strug- 
gle to  get  back  an  adequate  protection  to  our 
agricultural  produce,  and  to  tho  domestic 
industry  of  the  country.    For  his  own  part, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  persuade 
the  farmers  of  this  country  not  to  yield, 
but   to  behave  like  men.     Ho  would  re- 
commend them  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and 
they  might  succeed  in  renewing  protection. 
He  would  recommend  them  to  agitate  for 
the  removal  of  local  burdens,  and   not  to 
submit  any  longer  than  they  could  help  to 
the  malt  tax.     He  would  recommend  them 
to  toko  care  that  those  who  hold  mort- 
gages on  property  should  pay  taxes  equi- 
valent to  those  paid  by  the  holders  of  real 
property.     If  tho  farmers  should  reject  his 
counsel,  ho  had  mistaken  their  character. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  tenant-farmeni 
were  indifferent  to  this  measure.     Ho  de- 
nied it,  and  pointed  to  the  petitions  pre- 
sented by  himself  and  other  noble  Lords  in 
support  of  his  assertion.     A  right  rev. 
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Prelate  had  stated  that  the  parochial  clergy 
were  inditferent  to  this  measure,   and  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  they  had  held  no 
meetings.     He    (the  Duke   of  Richmond) 
applauded  them  for  not  meeting  in  a  body, 
•  for  no  one  objected  more  than  he  to  large 
meetings  of  the  clergy  to  discuss  political 
subjects.     Their  names  were  to  be  found, 
however,  at  the  head  of  numerous  petitions 
signed  by  their  parishioners.     He  thought 
the  case  of  the  working  clergy  a  very  hard 
one.     He  believed  they  did  their  duty  to 
their  parishioners,  and  practised  what  they 
preached,  and  that  they  deserved  to  be  well 
treated  ;  and  yot  how  were  they  going  to 
treat  them?     They  were  about  to  kindle 
strife  between  them  and  their  parishioners, 
who  would  object  to  pay  on  an  average 
of  seven  years  when  the  price  of  com  had 
been  reduced.    He  entertained  considerable 
doubts  whether  the  tenant  ought  to  pay 
more  than  on  an  average  of  two  or  three 
years.     He  did  not  advocate  a  reduction 
in  the  pay  of  the  clergy,  but  thought  the 
loss  ought  to  fall  on  the  landlord.    He  had 
ventured  to  propose  a  clause  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tenant-farmer,  but  had  not 
divided  upon  it,  knowing  that  he  would  not 
have  had  the  support  of  a  single  Peer;  be- 
sides, he  was  unwilling   to  pledge  noble 
Lords  on  the  subject,  knowing  that  as  soon 
as   the   Bill  had  been   carried,   Ministers 
would   resign.      He    doubted   very  much, 
however,  whether  they  contemplated  such 
an   issue  when   the  Bill  was  first   intro- 
duced.   He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Government  acted  on  mistaken  ideas 
of  pubUc  opinion — that  they  did  not  take 
into    consideration   the   independent   cha- 
racter of  the  British  yeoman.    Tiicy  never, 
he  believed,  contemplated  the  probability 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister  unable  to  obtain  a 
scat  as  the  champion  of  this  popular  mea- 
sure. They  never  expected  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  and  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  so  long  without  seats.     They  were 
now  about  to  carry  the  Com  Bill  and  the 
Customs  Bill ;  and  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  in  carrying 
these  two  Bills,  they  had  destroyed  one  of 
the  largest  parties  which  ever  existed  in 
this  country  ;  that  they  had  risked  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  country;  that  they 
could  not  hope,  for  some  time  at  least,  if 
ever,  again  to  see  a  strong  Govemment. 
Their  Lordships  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
evils  which  must  result  from  a  Govern- 
ment being  kept  in  office  by  a  majority  of 


He  was  glad,  he  hoped  and  trusted, 
that  they  were  about  to  resign  ;  ho  was 


glad,  because  he  believed  that  their  resig- 
nation would  be  of  future  service  to  the 
comitry.  It  would  show  future  statesmen 
that  they  could  not  break  pledges  with 
impunity.  It  might  throw  out  of  office 
and  disappoint  110  followers;  but  he,  for 
one,  would  not  be  very  sorry  to  find  that 
these  110  individuals  had  gained  notliing 
by  their  conversion.  The  noble  Duke  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH,  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  Duke  who  had  just  sat  down,  as  to 
whether  the  Govemment  still  thought  it 
expedient  to  pass  the  measure  with  respect 
to  the  burdens  on  land  with  which  the 
Com  Bill  was  to  be  accompanied,  begged 
to  state,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  Col- 
leagues, that  their  opinions  on  the  point 
had  undergone  no  change.  He  would  also 
say  for  himself — and  he  believed  he  might 
also  say  for  his  Colleagues — that  they 
would  consider  themselves  individually 
bound  to  endeavour  to  obtain  every  one  of 
those  measures. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND'S  Amend- 
ment was  then  negatived,  and  the  Bill 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  The  Earl 
of  Hahdwicke,  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Duke 
of  Rioiiuo.vD,  and  some  other  Peers  cried 
loudly  "  Not  content." 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill  being  moved. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  wislied  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  which  was  expected  to 
intervene  before  the  resignation  of  the 
Govemment,  he  could  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Spitalfields  weavers?  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  the  House  was  aware,  when 
these  parties  attended  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  iU  in  bed,  and 
therefore  could  not  attend.  The  deputa- 
tion was  therefore  received  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and 
the  circumstance  had  never  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  noble  Lord.  The  deputa- 
tion certainly  left  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  impression  that  they  had  made  out  a 
case  which  would  entitle  them  to  favour- 
able consideration.  The  official  answer, 
he  believed,  was  that  their  case  would  be 
considered.  Ho  understood  that  they  asked 
precisely  the  same  concession  as  that  mado 
3  E  2 
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to  the  Coventrj-  ribbon  manufucturcrs.  lie 
wished  to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl 
would  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers,  and  whether,  if  their  case 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Coventry  ribbon  manufacturers,  he 
would  think  it  right  to  propose,  or  at  all 
events  to  support,  a  Bill  to  place  the  former 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  latter  ?  He 
asked  the  Government  whether  they  ought 
not  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  rectify- 
ing a  mistake;  and  he  was  the  more  anxious 
on  this  point  because  on  impression  pre- 
vailed amongst  large  bodies  in  this  country 
that  justice  was  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  Earl  of  DALIIOUSIE  said,  the 
noble  Duke  was  perfectly  accurate  in  stat- 
ing that  he  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  being  present  when  the  Spitalfields 
deputation  attended  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Indeed,  he  had  never  heard  a  syllabic  about 
that  deputation  until  it  was  mentioned  the 
other  night  in  that  House.  He  wished, 
however,  to  vindicate  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  the  charges  which  Iind  been  made 
against  him.  The  noble  Duke  was  al- 
together in  error  in  assumiut;  that  the  fact 
of  the  Spitalfields  deputation  not  having 
been  communicated  to  him  (Earl  DiU- 
housie)  was  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice. These  parties,  on  the  contrary,  hod 
the  advantage  of  communicating  with  the 
officer  of  the  Government  whose  opinion 
was  of  far  more  consequence  than  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
who,  after  all,  would  have  to  determine  the 
question — namely,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  acting  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.  The  case  of  these  parties  was 
placed  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.\che- 
quer,  who  declined  to  accede  to  their  re- 
quest. They  had  not,  the.efore,  been  left 
without  a  hearing;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  felt  that  he  should  be  only 
mocking  them  if  he  proposed  to  receive  a 
dcputatiuQ  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  their 
dkse. 

LoBB  STANLEY  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
tiiese  parties,  he  was  aware  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  request,  made  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Coventry  ribbon  manufac- 
turers ? 

Tho  Earlof  DALHOUSIE  :  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  and  for  this  reason — that 
tho   Coventry  weavers,    after   leaving  the 


Board  of  Trade,  waited  on  him  as  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  finally  to  exa- 
mine into  these  matters. 

The  DUKB  OF  RICHMOND  said,  he 
wished  to  observe  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  Spitalfields  weavers  could  not  be 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  free  trade;  be- 
cause a  similar  demand  had  been  granted 
to  the  Coventry  weavers,  after  having  been 
supported  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try, who  was  known  to  be  a  very  decided 
free  trader. 

On  Question,  "  Tliat  '  now'  stand  part 
of  the  Motion,"  resolved  in  the  afirmof 
tive. 

Bill  read  3».  accordingly,  and  patted. 

House  adjourned. 


The  following  Protest*  against  the  Third 
Beading  of  the  Bill  to'  Amend  the 
Laws  relating  <o  the  Importation  of 
Com  were  etUered  on  the  Journals: — 


(No.  1.) 


DlSSEKTIEXT 


1.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Ijtw*  will 
gn'atly  inerease  the  do|ien(lenee  of  thin  country 
upon  fori'ijr"  countries  for  its  supply  of  finxl,  and 
will  thereby  expose  it  to  dangers  against  which 
former  statesmen  have  thought  it  essential  to  take 
legislative  precautions. 

2.  Because  there  is  no  security  nor  probability 
that  other  nations  will  take  similar  steps ;  and 
this  country  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  exposed  to 
the  risks  of  failure  of  supply  consequent  on  a 
state  of  war,  hut  will  also  be  exclusively  subject 
to  an  unlimited  influx  of  corn  in  times  of  abund- 
ance, and  to  sudden  checks  whenever  short  crop* 
sliall  reduce  the  ordinary  supply  from  the  export- 
ing countries,  or  their  Governments  shall  deem 
it  necessai7  to  take  precautionary  measures  for 
their  own  protection,  thus  causing  rapid  and 
disastrous  fluctuations  in  the  markets  of  this 
country. 

3.  Because  under  a  system  of  protection  tho 
agriculture  of  this  country  luis  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  of  its  increas- 
ing iHipulation  :  and  because  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  removal  of  protection  may  throw 
some  lands  out  of  cultivaticm,  and  check  in  others 
the  progress  of  improvement  which  has  led  to  this 
satisfiictory  result. 

4.  Because  it  is  unjust  to  withdraw  protection 
from  tho  landed  interest  of  this  country,  while  that 
interest  remains  subject  to  exclusive  burdens  im- 
posed for  purposes  of  general,  and  not  of  special 
advantage. 

5.  Because  the  loss  to  he  sustained  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Ijiws  will  fall  most  heavily 
on  tho  least  wealthy  (lortion  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, will  press  immediately  and  severely  on 
the  tenant-Cirniers,  and  through  them,  with  ruin- 
ous consequences,  on  the  agricultural  labour 
cr». 
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6.  Because  indirectly,  but  not  less  certainly,  in- 
jurious consequences  will  result  to  the  manulac- 
turing  interest,  and  especially  to  the  artisans 
and  mechanics,  from  competition  with  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  thrown  out  of  employment,  but 
principally  from  the  loss  of  the  home  market, 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  producers  of 
grain,  and  those  dependent  on  them,  to  con- 
sume manu&ctured  goods  to  the  same  extent  as 
heretofore. 

7.  Because  the  same  cause  will  produce  similar 
evil  results  to  the  tradesmen,  retail  dealers,  and 
others  in  country  towns,  not  themselves  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  mainly  dependent  for 
their  subsistence  on  their  dealings  with  those  who 
are  so  engaged. 

8.  Because  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  will  be  especially  injurious  to  Ireland,  by 

■  lowering  the  value  of  her  principal  exports,  and  by 
still  further  reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  the 
want  of  which  is  among  the  principal  evils  of  her 
social  condition. 

9.  Because  a  free  trade  in  corn  will  cause  a 
large  and  unnecessary  diminution  of  annual  in-    SnEPFiELO 
come,  thus  impairing  the  revenue  of  the  country,     Aiblie 
St  the  same  time  that  it  cripples  the  resources  uf 
those  classes  on  whom  the  weight  of  local  taxation 
now  mainly  falls. 

10.  Because  a  general  reduction  of  prices, 
consequent  on  reduction  of  the  price  of  com, 
will  tend  unduly  to  raise  the  monied  interest 
St  the  expense  of  all  others,  and  to  aggravate  the 
pressure  of  the  national  burdens. 

1 1 .  Because  the  removal  of  differential  duties 
in  favour  of  Canadian  com  is  at  variance  with  the 
legisbitivc  encouragement  held  out  to  that  ('oloiiy 
by  Parli-oment,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  colonists 
have  laid  out  Urge  sums  upon  the  improvement  of 
their  internal  navigation  ;  and  because  the  re- 
moval of  protection  will  divert  the  traffic  of  the 
interior  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  British 
ports  of  Montreal  and  Quelwc,  to  the  foreign  port 
of  New  York  ;  thus  throwing  out  of  oin[iloy»ient 
s  large  amount  of  British  shipping,  severing  the 
commercial  interests  of  Canada  from  those  of  the 
parent   country,  and   connt>cting   those  interests 
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(No.   2.) 

DiSSEilTIKNT — 

Because  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Cora  Laws 
is  not  accompanied,  as  in  justiue  it  ought  to  hsTe 
been,  by  the  following  me.'tsures,  viz.  ; — 

1.  The  entire  and  iniincdi.ite  rc|)eal  of  all  the 
taxes  which  fall  directly  up<jn  land — the  land  tax, 
the  malt  tax,  and  the  hop  duty. 


2.  The  equaliiation  of  all  the  rates  of  which  the 
most  intimately  with  the  United  States  of  Am  e    occupiers  of  land   bear  at  present  an  unfair  and 


13.  Because  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system 
with  regard  to  other  articles  of  commerce  will 
tend  to  sever  the  strongest  bond  of  union  between 
this  country  and  her  Colonies,  will  deprive  the 
British  merchant  of  that  which  is  now  his  most 
certain  market,  and  sap  the  foundation  of  tluit 
colonial  system,  to  which,  commercially  and  pr>li- 
tically,  this  country  owes  much  of  its  present 
greatness. 
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undue  proportion — the  poor   rates,  the   highway 
rates,  and  the  county  rates. 

3.  An  alteration  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act, 
which  can  no  longer  be  just  or  applicable. 

4.  A  legislative  enactment  authorizing  all  jjor- 
sons  who  hold  Icises  of  land  for  unexpired  terms 
of  years  to  surrender  them  on  giving  six  months' 
notice  before  any  of  the  usual  days  of  payment. 

5.  A  legislative  enactment  directing  the  pay- 
ment stipulated  in  every  contract  to  be  reduced 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  average 
price  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  making  such  payment 
bears  to  its  average  price  at  the  time  that  such 
contract  was  formed,  so  that  such  payment  may 
be  of  the  same  value  as  was  originally  intended 
and  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

,6.  A  legislative  enactment  authorizing  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  and  the  preparation  of  sugar 
from  beetroot  and  other  vegetables,  and  exempt- 
ing the  said  tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  payment 
of  any  duty. 

7.  The  entire  and  immediate  repeal  of  those 
taxes  which  are  iniiwsed  upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,  of  the  Excise  duty  on  soap,  and  of 
the  Customs  duties  on  sugar  and  coffee,  the  pro- 
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duoe  of  Britiih  Colonien,  and  on  tboM  lorU  of  toa 
and  tobacco  which  are  lued  bjr  the  labouring 
olataoa. 

Staxbopb. 

HASTUoa. 

Malmmbubt. 

RioBuoxD,  for  the  firat  sU  reasou. 

FEsaucRar,  for  the  third  reaaon. 

Bkai'Fubt,  for  the  flrat  three  rcaaona. 

MAxariKLO,  for  the  firat  three  reaaona. 

Sklukk,  for  the  aeoond  reaaon. 

Graxtlbt,  for  the  aecond  reaaon. 

Bbodirick,  for  the  flrat  three  rcaaons. 

CBorio.v,  for  the  flrat  two  and  sixth. 


Db  FsKaxi,  for  the  firat  two  and  sixth. 
Cla.<icartt,  for  the  firat  two  and  aixth. 
Taskxbviixb. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Friday,  June  26,  1846. 

This  day  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  and 
the  Customs  Duties  Bill  received  the  Royal 
Assent. 


THE     END. 


O.  Woodfldl  and  Soa,  PriMcrt,  Angvl  Court,  Skinner  Sunt,  LoodoD. 
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